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power  .  .  .  .  .  .  .80 

n  what  the  strength  of  the  Antenioene  Church  consisted.  That 
strength,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Christians,  influenced 
Constantine  to  legalize  Christianity        .  .  .  .81 

—  He  received  the  Church  into  strict  alliance  with  the  State ;  investing 
the  Crown  with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  with  great 
mutual  advantage         .  .  .  .  .81 

321  The  internal  administration  of  tbe  Church  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prelates.  Permission  was  granted  to  bequeath  property 
to  the  Church ;  also  exemption  from  civil  offices,  and  independent 
jurisdiction       .  .  .  .  .  .  .82 

Tlie  Emperor  assumed  the  control  of  the  external  administration ; 
the  right  of  calling  general  councils,  &c.  .  .  .83 

This  right  was  the  creation  of  a  new  power,  not  an  usurpation  on 
the  Church       .  .  .  .  .  .  .84 

Constantine,  in  the  ecclesiastical,  followed  the  civil,  divisions  of  the 
empire.  To  the  three  leading  Prelates  of  Home,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  he  added  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople     .  .       84 

A  thousand  Bishops  administered  the  Eastern,  and  eight  hundred 
the  Western,  Church     .  .  .  .  .  .84 

The  establishment  of  the  Church  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable 
to  the  concord  of  Christians.  The  persecutions  which  have  fol- 
lowed it  were  not  its  necessary  consequence  .  85-6 

Various  sources  of  the  Romish  corruptions  .  .  .86 

Note.  On  the  historical  respectability  of  Eusebius;  to  what  his 
professions  are  confined,  and  how  far  he  fulfils  them      .  .     87-8 

Chapter  VII. — On  the  Avian  Controversy. 

Those  metaphysical  controversies,  which  exercised  only  the  wit  of 
philosophers,  engaged  the  passions  of  Christians.  They  were  pro- 
longed by  the  neglect  of  Scripture,  and  inflamed  by  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  disputants  .  .  ;  .89 

Constantine  presently  pubhshed  laws  against  various  heretics         .      90 
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319  Anus  promulgated  his  opinions  at  Alexandria,  and  had  many  fol- 
lowers in  Asia  and  Egypt.  He  was  exeotnmunieated  by  Alex- 
ander, Bishop  of  Alexanaria       .  .  .  .91 

325  Constantine  reluctantly  convoked  the  Council  of  Nice        .  .91 
The  variety  of  motives  by  which  its  members  were  probably  influ- 
enced.   The  dissensions  of  the  Bishops,  who  finally  pronounced 

the  Son  consubstantial  with  the  Father  .  «      92 

Gibbon's  account  examined  (note)  .  .93 

Temporal  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  contumacious,  but  revoked, 

as  soon  as  their  inefficacy  was  discovered  .  .  .94 

The  character  of  Arius,  according  to  Epiphanius  .  .       94 

336  Constantius  encouraged  Arianism  in  the  East        .  .  .95 

326  Athanasius  succeeded  Alexander  in  the  See  of  Alexandria.    He  was 

degraded ;  restored ;  and  again  degraded ;  and  passed  his  exile 

at  Rome  .  .  .  .  .  .50 

349  He  was  again  restored  to  his  throne ;  and,  in  aeven  years,  deposed 

for  the  third  time  .  .  .  .  .  .96 

The  difficulty  with  which  Constantiua  acoomplished   his   depo- 
fition,  proves  the  diminution  of  the  imperial  despotism,  through 
the  rise  of  the  Church  .  .  .  .  .96 

062  Athanasius  was  again  restored,  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  and, 

aftereleven  years,  died  in  his  See  .  .  .  .97 

Difference  among  the  Arians  as  to  the  Hkeness  between  the  two  per- 
sons ;  leading  to  divisions  .  .  .  .  .      97 

The  Semiarians,  Homoiousians,  Anomoians,  or  Eunomians  .       97 

358-9  Synods  of  Anoyra  and  Seleucia  .  .  .  .97 

360  The  Council  of  Rimini  established  Arianism  (or  rather  Semiari- 

anism)  in  the  West  .  .  .  .98 

370  Valens  persecuted  the  Catholics  throughout  the  East         .  .      99 

383  Theodosius  the  Great  generally  restor^  the  Catholic  belief  .      99 

361  The  Council  General  of  Constantinople  established  the  divinity 

of  the  Third  Person      .  .  .  .  .99 

— •    Pamasua,  at  Rome,  and  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  zealously  defended  the 

Consubstantialist  doctrine         .  .  .  .  .100 

870  XJlphilas  converted  the  Goths  to  Arianism ;  other  barbarians  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  same  opinion ;  and  in  the  fifth  century  it 
a£^n  became  general  in  the  West  .  .  .  .100 

527  ^  ««9.  Justinian  sustained  the  Oatholiot  .  .  .101 

489  The  Council  of  Toledo  extirpated  Arianism  from  Spain ;  and  the 

Lombards  soon  afterwards  embraced  the  Catholic  doctrine  .     102 

The  Arians  may  have  been  free  from  some  of  the  superstitious 
corruptions  of  the  Catholics ;  but  the  merit  of  tolerance  cannot  be 
asoribed  to  either  party  .  .  .  .102 

Note  on  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
whtera  ......  104-5 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Decline  and  Pall  of  Paganism. 

The  overthrow  of  Paganism  contemporary  with  the  Arian  dissen- 
sions .  .  .  .  .  .  .105 

321  Constantine  published  an  edict  in  favour  of  divination         .  .106 

333  He  beg;an  to  attack  the  teniples  and  idols,  and  generally  condemned 
the  rites  of  Paganism.     Constantius,  the  Arian,  followed  his  ex- 
ample .  .  .  .  .106 

The  supposed  motives  of  Julian,  and  his  character,  as  compared  to 
'   that  of  Marcus  Antoninus  .  .107 

The  policy  of  Constantine  contrasted  with  that  of  Julian     .  .     108 

The  sueeeeaive  penalties  und  disabilities  by  which  Julian  attacked 
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Theodosian  Code,  and  instituted  inquisitions  for  the  detection  of 
heresy  ......  127-8 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  literature  was  previous  to  any  influence 
of  the  Christian  religioo,  and  chiefly  caused  by  despotism  129-30 

350—430  Many  eminent  Christian  writers  flourished,  and  were  the 

best  of  that  age  .  .  .  .  .  129-30 

398  The  Council  of  Carthage  prohibited  the  study  of  secular  books  by 
Bishops;  great  ignorance  followed,  though  not  in  consequence 
of  this  decree  .  .  .  .  .  130-1 

The  *  Seven  Liberal  Arts/  '  Books  of  Martyrs,* '  Lives  of  Saints,*  &c.  130-1 
529  Justinian  published  the  edict  which  closed  the  School  of  Athens  1 32 

.  Religion  in  its  purity  had  been  connected  with  philosophy  in  its  cor- 
ruption and  abuse         .  ,  .  .  .  .132 

The  effect  of  Justinian's  edict  has  probably  been  much  exaggerated    133 
The  moral  delinquencies  of  the  clei^  were  not  so  great  as  some 
have  represented  them  ,  .  .  .  .133 

The  miseries  of  the  age  were  ascribed  by  many  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  idols ;  and  Augustine  combats  this  notion  in  his  *  City  of 
God*  ......  134-5 

Note  on  certain  ecclesiastical  writers         .  .  .  ^134-5 

310,  &c.  The  'Divine  Institutions,*  and  'Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,* 

the  works  of  Lactantius  ....  134-5 

362,  &c.   Gregory  Nazianzen  wrote  some  Discourses  against  the  Em- 
peror «Julian ;  he  exalts  in  lofty  language  the  authority  of  the 
Chiutih  .......     136 

374  Ambrose  nused  by  the  people  to  the  See  of  Milan ;  he  was  not  then 
baptized.    In  390  he  imposed  an  act  of  humiliation  on  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  ......     136 

Chrysostom  combined  great  eloquence,  zeal,  and  piety,  with  some 
extravagance ;  he  died  in  exile  on  Mount  Taurus.  His  opinions 
on  the  Eucharist,  on  Grace  and  Original  Sin,  and  on  Conression, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy  .     138-9,  140-1 

390  Jerome,  in  his  convent  at  Bethlehem,  exacted  monastic  excellence, 
and  attacked  the  reformers  and  heretics,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  Pe- 
lagius,  &c.  His  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  less  fa- 
vourably received  at  the  time  than  his  polemical  philippics  141-2 

Chapter  X. — From  the  Death  ofJu$tinian  to  that  of  Charlemagne^ 

567—814. 

596  St.  Austin,  with  forty  Benedictines,  introduced  Christianity  into 
Britain.  His  miraculous  claims  may  be  rejected ;  but  the  work 
was  accomplished  without  violence.  Gregory  the  Great  was 
Bishop  of  Home  .....  142-3 

Some  of  the  original  Christians  remaining  in  Wales  retained  the 
Eastern  error  as  to  the  celebration  of  Easter      .  142-3 

715 — 723  Winfred  (Boniface),  an  Englishman,  called  the  Apostle  of 
Germany.  He  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Mayence,  and  (755  j  mur- 
dered by  the  Frieselanders  ....  144-5 

622 — 732  The  Mahometans  conquered  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  (through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Jacobites)  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  Spain.  They  invaded  France,  and  were  defeated  by  Charles 
Martel  *.....  145-6-7 

772  Charlemagne  converted  the  Saxons  by  the  sword ;  and  had  reason 

to  complain  of  their  contumacy  .  .  .  .148 

590 — 604  Gregory  the  Great  was  raised  to  the  Roman  See ;  he  pos- 
sessed some  good  and  great  qualities,  and  applied  himself  to 
reform  some  abuses.  He  was  charitable,  zealous  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church        .  149-50 
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The  charge  afrainst  him  of  haying  burnt  the  Palatine  Library  is 
probably  unfounded      .  .  .  .  .  •     151 

—  He  encouraged  the  use.  and  prohibited  the  worship,  of  images  .  151 
He  inculcated  purgaloiy,  and  pilgrimage  to  holy  places  .  .  152 
His  extravagant  ktter  to  the  Empress  Constantma  on  the  bodies 

of  the  Saints  and  the  sanctity  of  their  relics        .  .  152-3 

^  Worship  was  still  celebrated  by  every  nation  in  its  own  languaf[[e  153 
Gregory  instituted  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  and  added  splendour 

to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  .  .  .154 

568  The  title  of  (Ecumenic  was  conferred  by  the  Emperor  Maurice 

upon  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.    Gregory  vehemently  dis* 

puted  the  propriety  of  the  title,  without  claiming  it  for  himself  155 
Gregory  first  claimed  the  power  of  the  Keys  for  the  successor 

of  St.  Peter,  rather  than  the  body  of  the  Bishops  .  .155 

The  use  of  papal  envoys  and  advocates,  and  the  practice  of  appeal 

to  Rome,  became  more  common  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory    156 

—  Of  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Great,  and  the  mischief  occasioned  by 

the  superstitions  encouraged  by  him       .  .  .  .157 

604—770  No  character  of  ecclesiastical  eminence  from  Gregor)r  to 
Charlemagne.  But  many  changes  were  silently  introduced  into 
the  Western  Church,  through  the  barbarian  conquests.  The  East 
remained  unaltered        ......     158 

The  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  were  greatly  debased  in  the  West. 

The  ofik«  of  priesthood  was  commonly  conferred  on  the  serfs  of  the 
Church  .......     158 

A  numl)er  of  laymen  were  connected  with  the  Church  by  the  giving 
of  the  tonsure       .......     159 

The  principle  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  now  useful  in  associating 
the  barbarians,  prepared  the  way  for  the  papal  despotism.  On 
some  Coundls  held  m  Spain  .  .  .159 

The  process  by  which  the  Popes  usurped  the  authority  of  the  Me- 
tropolitans       .  .  .  .  .  .  .160 

Princes  usurped  the  appointment  to  vacant  Sees,  with  great  detriment 
to  the  Church,  in  those  ages      .  .  .  .  .161 

The  power  and  corruption  of  the  episcopal  order.  The  military  cha- 
racter commonly  assumed         .  .  .  .  .161 

635  Pope  Martin  was  carried  away  to  Constantinople,  and  died  in  exile 

in  the  Chersonesus        .  .  .  .  *.  .162 

754-5  Pope  Zachary,  having  contributed  to  raise  Pepin  to  the  throne  of 
France,  was  rewarded  by  the  donation  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna ......  163-4 

800  Charlemagne  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  West.    He  exerted 
^eat  munificence  towards  the  Church ;  still,  however,  retaining 
Home  as  a  part  of  the  empire.     His  object  was  to  civilize  his  sub- 
jects by  means  of  the  clergy      .  .  .  .  .165 

789  The  Councils  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  (794)  Frankfort  assembled  for 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy. 

Chapter  XI.— On  the  Dissensions  of  the  Church  from  Constantine  to 

Charlemagne, 

311  The  principal  cause  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  a  disrespect 
shown  to  the  Numidian  Bishops.  The  principle  which  it  pleaded 
was  the  invaJidity  of  the  ministry  of  the  Traditors  .  .167 

Constantine  interfered,  by  synods,  first  at  Rome,  then  at  Aries  ; 
lastly,  by  personal  investigation.  He  decided  against  the  Donatists, 
and  used  the  secular  power       .  .  .  •  .168 

But  he  presently  repealed  the  laws  against  them.  They  were  per- 
secuted  by  Constans ;  restored  by  Julian ;  they  then  flourished, . 
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and  quarrelled.  Presently  Augustin  assailed  them ;  and  they  were 
411  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  persecuted.    Great 

ravages  were  eommitted  by  the  Ciroumcellions  .  .169 

354 — 430  Augustin,  a  Numidian,  embraced  the  Manichean  opinions. 
He  returned  to  the  Church ;  was  made  Bishop  of  Hippo ;  reformed 
the  abuse  of  the  Agapse ;  and  became  celebrated  by  his  Catholic 
zeal,  and  his  writings  .  170-1 

Erasmus  had  drawn  a  parallel  between  Augustin  and  Jerome         .  .  1 72 
Some  particulars  relating  to  his  private  life  .  .  .1 73 

380  Priscillian  was  condemnra  on  the  charge  of  Manicheism  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Saragossa,  and  executed  at  Treves,  bv  Maximus,  four  years 
afterwards.  He  is  generally  considered  as  the  first  martyr  to  reli- 
gious dissent.    It  is  disputed  what  his  opinions  were     .  174-5 
390  JTovinian  was  condemned  by  a  Council  hela  by  Ambrose,  at  Milan, 
and  banished  by  the  emperor.    He  wrote  against  celibacy,  and 
religious  seclusion          .            ,            .            .            .  175-6 
405  Vigilantius  wrote  against  the  temples  of  martyrs,  prodigies,  vigils, 

prayers  to  saints,  fasting,  &c.     .  .  .  .  .     1 76 

412  The  opinions  of  Celestinus  were  condemned  by  a  Council  at  Car- 
thage.   Augustin  then  accused  Pelagius  before  two  Councils,  in 
Syria ;  but  he  was  acquitted  in  both.    Zosimus,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
at  first  declared  in  his  flavour.    But  an  imperial  edict  was  obtained 
against  the  heresy,  &C.  .  .  .  .         176-7-8 

What  is  the  substance  of  the  Pelagian  opinions ;  and  what  seem  to 
have  l)een  the  real  sentiments  of  Augustin  .  .  .     1 79 

428  The  Semipelagian  doctrines  began  to  spread  in  France,  and  seem  to 
■  have  had  earlier  prevalence  in  the  East ;  but  they  were  equally 

condemned  by  the  Church  of  Rome       .  .  .180 

The  doctrine  of  the  '  One  Incarnate  Nature*  was  first  avowed  in 
Egypt  by  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  the  friend  of  Athanasius ; 
but  condemned  in  Asia  ana  Syria  .  .  .181 

428  Nestorius  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Constantinople.    He  maintiuned 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  should  be  called  the  '  Mother  of  Christ,* 
or  even  *  Mother  of  Man ;'  not  •  Mother  of  God.'    Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria opposed  him         .  .  .  .  .         181-2-3 

431  He  was  condemned  by  the  Greneral  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  died 
;  in  t  he  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt.   But  his  opinions  spread  throughout 

Asia       .  .  .  ,  .  .      I     ,  181-2-3 

The  doctrine  of  the  Nestorians,  according  to  the  Councils  of  8e- 
leucia     .......  181-2-3 

449  The  Monophysite  opinions  of  Eutyches  were  confirmed  in  a  Council 
held  at  Ephesus ;  but  rejected  by  that  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which 
established  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  one  person  and  two  natures      1 84 
482  Zeno  published  his  Henoticon,  or  Edict  of  IJnion  .  .185 

629  Heraclius  proposed  the  question  of  the  single  or  double  will  of 
Christ ;  and  the  latter  was  established  by  the  sixth  General  Council 
at  Constantinople,  held  in  680  .  .  .  .185 

Some  remarks  favourable  to  the  parties  eng^aged  in  these  controversies     186 
786  Leo  the  Isaurian  attacktd  the  worship  of  images,  established  in  the 

^East  before  600  .  .  .  .  .  .187 

And  was  resisted  both  in  the  East,  and  in  Italy,  and  by  Gregory  II.     188 
754  An  assembly  near  Constantinople  decreed  the  destruction  of  images 
(henoe  the  name  Iconoclasts) ;  but  Irene  restored  them  by  the 
General  Council  of  Nice,  in  787 ;  the  seventh,  and  last,  of  the 
Greek  Church.    Some  remarks  on  those  Councils  .  189-90 

The  Iconoclast  heresy  was  renewed  by  some  following  emperors ; 
but  finally  repressed  (842)  by  the  Empress  Theodora      .  .191 

754  John  Damascenus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  Fathers  .  .191 

—  The  miraoles  In  this  contest  were  ohiefly  claimed  by  the  friends  of 
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the  idols,  who,  in  the  East,  were  for  the  most  part  the  monks 
and  lower  people.  In  the  West,  the  Papal  Chair  sealously  sup. 
ported  the  same  eanse  .191 

794  But  the  Coundl  of  FVanefort,  under  Charlemagne,  was  much 

more  moderate  ......  192-3 

CuAPTBm]XII.«^On  the  SMtm  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

Some  political  eanses  which  accelerated  the  diYision  between  the 
Churches  ...  193-4 

320—451.  The  extent  and  authority  of  the  See  of  Constantinople  in- . 
creased  widely,  and  its  Jurisdiction  was  confirmed  by  the  Council ' 
of  Chalcedon,  in  spite  of  the  Legates  of  Leo  the  Great  1 93-4 

S88  After  continued  disputes,  John  the  Faster  assumed  the  title  of  Uni- 
versal Patriarch,  which  led  to  fresh  quarrels.    The  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  Greek  Church  always  gave  Rome  an  influence  in 
its  affairs  ......  195-6 

767  The  doctrine  of  the  double  procession,  having  been  previously 
agitated  in  Spain,  was  received  by  the  French  clergy  at  the  Councd 
of  Gentilli,  and  advocated  by  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapeile,  in 
809       .  .  .  .  .196 

853  Photius  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Constantinople,  and  then  he  and 

Nicholas  L  excommunicated  each  other  .  .197 

Photius  charged  the  Roman  Church  with  five  errors  .197 

There  were,  besides,  differences  about  the  limits  of  their  respective 
jurisdiction.  Photius  was  deposed,  and  the  act  confirmed  by  a 
Council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  869 ;  but  this  had  no  effect 
in  healing  the  schism  .198 

1054  Another  dispute  between  Michael  Cerularius  and  Leo  IX.  completed 
the  division ;  and  the  Latin  Act  of  Excommunication  was  placed 
on  the  grand  altar  of  St.  Sophia  .  198-9 

Chaptbb  XIII^— JAe  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  Death  of 

Charlemagne. 

The  subjects  of  this  Chapter  are  chiefly  retrospective  .  .199 

1—313  The  nature  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  government.    The  ele- 
ments of  three  forms  of  j;ovemment  may  be  discovered  in  it— the 
Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Independent ;  but  they  im- 
mediately resolved  themselves  into  a'limited  episcopacy  .     200 
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PART  in. 

Chapter  XIV. — The  Government  and  Projects  of  the  Church  during  the 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries, 

The  contents  of  this  Chapter  are  divided  under  three  separate 
heads: —  .......     237 

I.  The  original  law  of  Papal  election  continued  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  was  not  disturbed  by  him.  It  became,  in  two 
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*  '  Quod  Deama  ante  Tributa  solvantor.' 
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revolutipns       .  .  .  «  .  .  .256 
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examination  of  his  character  as  a  churchman  and  as  a  Christian  290*1 

His  private  morality  was  marked  by  the  austerity  of  the  cloister         292 

Skction  III. 

1045  Berenger>  Scholastic  at  Tours,  published  his  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  afterwards  called  Transulwtantiation ;  he  was  condemned 
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at  Rome  five  years  afterwards,  and  a^ain  by  some  FVench  councils, 
especially  that  of  Tours ;  he  retracted,  and  immediately  returned 
to  his  opinion  .  .  .  .  ,  .294 

He  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Nicholas  IL,  when  he  again  re- 
tracted, and  again  abjured  his  retractation  .  .  .     294 
1078  Gregory  VII.  required  his  subscription  to  a  profession,  admitting 
the  real  presence,  without  mention  of  the  change  of  substance,  and 
he  subscribed.    In  the  year  following  he  suh^cribed  to  the  whole 
doctrine,  without  anyreserYation  ;  andthen^  returning  to  France, 
taught  as  before             ......     294 

1088  He  died  in  peace,  at  an  advanced  age        ...  .     294 

6regory*8  moderation  has  occasioned  a  suspicion  that  he  shared 
the  opinions*     .  .  .  .  .  ,  .295 

The  use  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  was  imposed  generally  upon  the  Church 
by  Gregory  VII.  In  a  letter  to  Vratislaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  he 
declared  the  policy  of  closing  the  Scriptures  against  the  people. 
Both  were  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Church  .     296-7 

Note  respecting  the  reputed  inscription  to  Simon  Magus,  dis^ 
coverea  at  Rome  in  1574  .....    297 

Misrepresentation  by  Mosheim  of  a  sermon  of  Eligius,  Bishop 
of  Noyon         ......  298-9 

PART  IV. 

FROM  GREGORY  VII.  TO  BONIFACE  VIII. 

Chapter  XVII. — From  Gregory  VIL  to  Innocent  TIL 

1087 — 99  Urban  1 1,  pursued  the  schemes  of  Gregory,  and  in  1095,  he 
held  the  councils  of  Placentia  and  Clermont,  and  set  on  foot  the 
first  crusade      ......  303-4 

The  notion  of  a  crusade  was  first   started  by  Sylvester  II.,  and 
taken  up  by  Gregory  VII.  .  .  .  .  303-4 

1099 — 1118  Pascal  II.  (like  Gregory  and  Urban,  a  monk  of  Cluni),  re- 
vived the  contest  with  the  empire  .  .  .  .305 

Henry  died  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  with  his  son  in 
arms  against  him,  and  his  body  was  kept  for  five  years  in  unhal- 
lowed ground  ......     306 

The  contest  continued  with  Henry  V.        .  .  .  .     306 

The  regalia  were  grants  conferred  on  the  bishops  by  Charlemagne, 
partaking  of  the  privileges  of  royalty,  and  the  emperors  claimed 
the  right  of  confirming  them     .....     307 

Pascal  II.  agreed  to  cede  them,  on  the  £mperor*s  ceding  the  right 
1110      of  investiture.    The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  to  follow ;    but 
a  dispute  arose  in  St.  Peter  s,  and  the  Pope  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner to  Viterbo,  where  he  made  every  concession  .  .     307 
A  Lateran  council  was  assembled,  and  cancelled  the  treaty              .     308 
A  disputed  succession  was  still  usual  at  the  death  of  almost  every 
Pope                 .             ...             .             .             .             .     803 

ll22^The  Investiture  question  was  reasonably  arranged  in  a  council  or 

diet  held  at  Worms,  under  Calixtus  II.,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  308-9 
Some  remarks  on  the  arranirement  thus  adopted     .  .  308-9 

1123  The  first  Lateran  (ninth  Latin  General)  was  held  for  the  general 

regulation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  .  .  .  .310 

1124 — 1154  liome  was  disturbed  by  uninterrupted  discord  and  convulsion. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  was  distinguished  during  this  period  .     310 

1155  Adrian  IV.  placed  the  city  under  an  interdict,  and  so  effected  the 
expulsion  of  Arnold,  who  was  presently  delivered  up  to  him 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  burnt  alive.  The  probable  character 
of  Arnold         ......  ZWAH 
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Barbarossa  held  the  stirrup  of  Adrian        .  .  •  311-12 

Alexander  IIL,  after  a  long  conflict,  reduced  Frederic  Barbarossa  to 
terms  favourable  to  the  Church.  In  1179,  he  held  the  third  La- 
teran  Council,  and  enacted  the  final  regulations  respecting  Papal 
election.    He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  letters     .  •  313-4 

three  descriptions  of  disputes  distracted  this  period:  those  be- 
tween the  Popedom  and  the  empire ;  those  between  rivals  for  the 
See ;  those  in  various  states  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities         .  .  .  .  .  ' .  315-6 

The  general  correspondence  between  religion  and  literature,  in  their 
progress  and  decay,  admits  of  many  particular  exceptions  315-6 

After  the  first  barbarian  conquests,  the  whole  office  of  public  instruc- 
tion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy;  and  no  subjects  were 
treated,  or  lessons  delivered,  except  with  a  view  to  theology.  The 
invasion  of  the  Lombards  was  destructive  to  all  learning  in  Italy    317 

The  exertions  of  Charlemagne  had  much  more  fruit  in  FVance 
than  in  Italy  during  the  ninth  age  .  .  .  .318 

In  the  tenth,  everything  degenerated  in  both  countries ;  literature 
and  morality ;  laity  and  clergy.  Yet  the  literary  condition  of 
France  was  not  lower  at  the  accession  of  Sylvester  IL,  than  at 
that  of  Charlemagne      .  .  .  .  .  319-20 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ecclesiastical  compositions  of  those  ages 
had  commonly  a  practical  tendency,  and  were  directed  to  moral 
improvement      ......  320-1 

From  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Egypt,  papyrus  beg^n  to  be  dis- 
used in  Europe,  and  parchment  was  the  substitute;  so  that  MSS. 
could  not  multiply  or  spread  with  any  rapidity.  An^  instance  of 
their  scarcity  ,  .  .  .       '      .  321-2 

This  evil  was  removed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  invention  of 
paper  .  .  .  .  .  .  321-2 

About  eighty  councils  were  held  in  France  during  that  age.  On  the 
throe  characters  or  nras  of  theolosrical  literature;  that  of  the 
ccclesiHNtical  Fathers  ;  that  of  the  collectors  and  compilers  ;  that 
of  the  Schoolmen  .....  323-4 

On  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  ,  .  .  323-4 

1091-1153  Notfi   on   St.  Bernard.     He  founded  Clairval,  and,  in  the 

course  of  his  life,  ai)out  a  hundred  and  sixty  other  monasteries         325 

He  was  very  influential  in  establishing  Innocent  II.  in  the  disputed 
See ;  and  through  his  numerous  e^Mdesiastical  merits,  he  is  deno- 
minated the  last  of  the  fathers  ....     326 

In  his  opinion  respecting  grace,  he  followed  St.  Augustin  .     327 

1140  He  entered  the  lists  in  public  disputation  against  Abelard,  at  Sens; 

but  the  latter  declined  the  controversy,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope     328 

He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Papal  authority  and  adversary  of 
heresy.  Various  expressions  from  his  writings  on  both  these  sub- 
jects     ..,,.,.  331-2 

He  likewise  denounced,  with  great  indignation,  the  numerous 
abuses  prevalent  in  the  Church  at  that  period     .  .  332-3 

On  his  mingled  good  and  dangerous  qualities,  and  the  wide  extent 
of  his  personal  influence  .....     334 

Chapter  XVIIL— TAe  Pontificate  of  Innocent  IIL     (1198-1216.) 

1083-1198  Considerable  improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  Church 
system  between  Gregory  VII,  and  Innocent.  Three  Lateran  coun- 
cils assembled  in  the  twelfth  century      ....     334 

1151  Cratian  published  his  famous  collection  of  canon  law  .  .     335 

The  possessions  of  the  clergy  were  greatly  increased  during  the 
same  period ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  had  made  wide 
encroachments  on  the  secular  ,  «  «  .336 
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Yariout  instances  of  the  penons  and  causes  which  had  been  in- 
sensibly drawn  into  the  former  courts  .  .  .337 

Thus  the  clei^  exercised,  at  Innocent's  accession,  a  greater  con- 
trol over  society  than  at  any  former  period         •  .  .337 

His  designs  may  be  classed  under  four  heads         .  .  338 

1,  The  character  of  the  Roman  people,  according  to  the  expres- 
nons  of  Luitprand,  a  Lombard  of  the  tenth  age  .  338 

According  to  those  of  St  Bernard,  addressed  to  Eugenius  III.    339 

The  turbulence  of  the  Romans  was  excused  by  the  weakness,  oapri- 
ciousness,  and  uncertain  character  of  their  government.    Some  vi- 
cissitudes in  its  form,  from  Charlemagne  to  Innocent.   Th«  latter 
"  '    at  length  entirely  shook  off  the  imperial  claims,  and  deprived  the 

IVefect  of  his  power    •  .  .  .  .  339-40 

Yet  other  changes  and  tumults  succeeded,  and  were  not  ^ipeased 
tin  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century     .  .  •  .341 

The  circumstances  of  the  empire  were  favourable  to  the  project  (tf 
Innocent.  He  obtained  from  Frederic  a  confirmation  of  the 
donation  of  Matilda       .  .  .  ,     342 

IL  Innocent  exercised  his  temporal  authority  in  the  disposal  of  the 
empire.  Through  what  causes  that  authority  ever  acquired  any 
strength,  or  received  any  obedience        ....    342 

Many  imagined  that  the  ceremony  of  coronation  by  the  Pope  was 
necessary  for  the  legitimacy  of  the  emperor        .  343 

In  a  contest  with  Philippe  Auguste  of  France,  Innocent  threw  an 
interdict  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  king  made  his  submission    344 

He  published  some  general  assertions  of  his  power  over  thrones ; 
and  interfered  in  Arragon,  Navarre,  Bohemia,  Wallachia,  Bul- 
garia, and  Armenia  .  .  .  .  .     345 

The  resistance  and  final  humiliation  of  John  of  England     .  345-6 

III.  It  \vtis  necessary  for  the  success  of  Innocent,  to  hold  the 
hierarchy  in  BulMervience.  He  endeavoured  to  usurp  all  import- 
ant patronage  .  .  .  .  .  345-6 

He  imposed  a  regular  tax  (the  Saladin  tax)  on  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty. The  power,  which  the  Bishops,  as  a  collective  body,  had 
lost,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Pope         ,  .  .347 

tl5  The  fourth  Lateran  Council  met  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 

and  the  reformation  of  the  Church  ....     347 

The  name  of  transubstantiation  was  introduced  into  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Church         ......     348 

Sacramental  confession  generally  imposed  .  .348 

Reformation  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  only  meant  extirjiation  of 
heresy.  The  substance  of  the  third  canon  of  this  council  on  that 
subieet  .......     349 

IV.  From  the  controversy  about  images,  till  the  twelfth  century, 

the  Church  had  not  been  stained  by  any  rigorous  persecution  349 

110  Pierre  d«  Bruys  originated  the  sect  of  Petrobrussians,  who  rejected 
some  superstitions,  and  advanced  some  errors.    He  was  burnt  in 
a  popular  tumult  ......     350 

148  Henry,  from  whom  the  Henricians  were  named,  was  opposed  by  St. 

Bernard,  and  died  in  prison  .  .351 

Both  these  heresies  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  South  of  France,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  no  name,  and  jierhaps  of  no  very  definite 
tenets,  but  professing  an  apostolical  character  and  origin  351 

The  Cathari,  or  Gazari,  Sec,  may  probably  have  descended  from 
the  Paulicians  of  the  East,  and  may  thus  have  been  Serai- 
Manichseans ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  charge  this  error  upon 
all  the  heretics  of  the  twelfth  century  .  .  352-3 

1160  Pcfer  Waldus   commenced  his  preaching,  and  caused  some  part 
of  the  Seripluret  to  be  truMlated  into  the  ruijar  tongue :  but  the 
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Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  were  of  earlier  and  immemorial 'oricfin. 
though  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  to  the  apostolical  times.  The 
opinions  ascribed  to  them  .  •  •  •         353-4 

Albigeois.  or  Albis;enses,  was  the  common  name  for  the  various 
heretics  of  the  South  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century      3 

1017  Some  persons  of  good  condition,  charged  .'with  Manicheism,  and 
probably  guilty  of  mysticism,  were  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Or- 
leans, and  burnt  to  death  .  .  .  .  .3 

1163  Alexander  IIL  published,  in  a  Council  at  Tours,  an  edict  against 
the  heretics  of  Toulouse  and  Gascony,  and  afterwards  attacked  the 
Cathari  in  his  Lateran  Council  •  •  .  .3 

1 198-1207  Innocent  III.  attempted  to  reduce  the  Albigeois,  first  by  legates, 
and  then  by  mbsionaiy  preachers,  under  the  name  of  Inquisitors, 
of  whom  Dominic  was  one :  but  failing,  he  appealed  to  the  sword 
of  Louis  Philippe  .  .  .  .  .  .    3 

Simon  de  Montfort  then  led  the  crusade  against  them,  with  bar- 
barous success  .  .  .  .  .  .3 

1229  A  system  of  inquisition  was  permanently  established  at  Toulouse, 
by  a  council  there  assembled.  The  Scriptures  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited to  all  laymen     .  .  .  .  ,  .2 

1216  The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Innocent  are  variously  recounted. 
His  private  character  should  be  distinguished  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical ;  the  former  had  many  good  qualities,  the  latter  al>ounded^with 
crimes  •  •  .  .  .  .  ,2 

His  policy  was  strictly  temporal.  The  taxation  of  the  clergy  was  the 
principal  change  which  he  introduced  into  the  economy  of  the 
Church  •  .  .  .  .  .  .2 

A  comparison  drawn  between  his  public  character  and  that  of 
Gregory  VII.  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter    .  .  •    « 

Chapter  XIX. — The  History  ofMonachism, 

For  what  reasons  any  general  notice  of  the  Monastic  Orders^ has 
been  deferred  till  tkas  period  of  the  history         .  .  .    « 

Section  I. 
250  The  practice  of  seclusion  was  indigenous  in  the  East ;  the  testi- 
mony of  Pliny  the  philosopher  .  .  .  .    .' 

The  original  Therapeutse  or  Essenes  were  probably  Jews ;  but  in 
assuming  Christianity  they  may  have  retained  their  eremitical 
habits  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .     i 

The  Ascetics  were  Christians ;  they  were  the  most  rigid  among  the 
converts,  but  were  not  recluses.  Their  origin  ascribed  by  Mosheim 
to  the  double  doctrine  of  morals  .  .  .    • 

250  et  ieq.  Many  flying  from  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  Dio- 
cletian adopted  the  anachoretical  life     .  .  .  .    : 

The  first  institution  of  Coenobites  is  attributed  to  St.  Anthony,  the 
contemporary  of  Athanasius ;  and  Egypt  was  the  country  wherein 
it  rose  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

395  Cassian  made  his  visit  to  the  monks  of  Egypt.  They  were  divided 
into  Anchorets,  Coenobites,  and  Sarabaites.  A  passage  respect- 
ing the  first  of  these      .  .  .  .  .  .     i 

The  numerous  establishments  and  moderate  discipline  of  the  Coeno- 
bites. The  times  and  manner  of  their  devotion.  The  four  objects 
comprehended  by  their  profession.  A  great  portion  of  their 
time  was  devoted  to  manual  labour 

The  Sarabaites  are  probably  calumniated  both  by  Cassian  and 
Jerome ;  what  they  seem  really  to  have  l>een      .  .  ,    > 

9t  My.  Basil,  the  patriarch  of  Monachism,  is  believed  to  have 
delivered  a  Rule,  and  eatablished  the  oblation  of  a  vow ;  yet 
thii  la  not  certain 
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them  by  the  Oouncilf  of  Mayence  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  early  in  the 
ninth  age  .  .  .  .383 

Httl  Hhey  were  subsequently  reformed  by  Nicholas  II.,  and  were  first 

^Mbjected  toavowby  Innocent  II.         .  384-5 

* 

• '    '    ,  -  Sbction  IV. 

VbB  Monastic  Orders  were   powerful  instruments  of  pontifical 
,;it»Dition,  through  their  wealto,  their  obedience,  and  their  popular 
influence  .  .  .  .  .  .  .385 

The  confusion  of   the  military  and  ecclesiastical  characters  had 

preceded  the  foundation  of  the  Military  Orders  «  .    386  ^ 

1050  Four  merchants  erected  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  en-  ' 

dowed  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  and  then  rose  the  Knights  of  the  ~ 

Hospital,  afterwards  known  as  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  and  Malta    386  .^ 

1118  The  Knights  Templars  were  founded.  Their  Rule  was  written  by  St. 

Bernard ;  their  office  and  corruption      .  .  .  .     387  " 

1192  The  Teutonic  Order  received  its  Rule  from  Celestine  III.  After- 
wards (1230),  those  knights  converted  Prussia  by  the  sword ;  and 
joined  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  age  .  .  .    387  ^ 

SlSCTIOlf  V. 

1217  &c.  The  number  and  variety  of  Heresies  made  a  new  order  necessary  . 

for  their  extirpation.  St.  Dominic  instituted  that  of  the  Preachers,  f 

and  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  bull  of  Honorius  III.        .  .      388  ^ 

1210  Innocent  III.  established  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  which  was 

orififinally  founded  in  poverty  only  .  .  .  .388 

The  Testament  of  St.  Francis  did  not  enjoin  mendicity       .  .    389 

These  two  orders  adopted  each  other's  characteristics,  and  presently 
became  both  Preachers  and  both  Mendicants     .  .  .390 

The  severity  of  the  Rule  of  St  Francis  occasioned  many  dis- 
sensions among  his  disciples,  and  great  insubordination  m  the 
Church  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,     390 

The  Dominicans  were  more  orderly  and  obedient    .  .  .391 

St.  Dominic  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition  .  .     391 

1228-1259  The  Dominicans  became  learned  Scholastics,  and  contested  the 

theologicsd  chairs  with  the  University  of  Paris  .  381-2 

The  good  proceeding  from  this  struggle.  The  prophecy  concerning 
the  '  penis  of  the  latter  times*  was  applied  to  the  Mendicants 
by  a  doctor  at  Paris.    A  general  remark  on  Millennarians  .     392 

1274  Gregory  X.  suppressed  several  Mendicants,  and  distributed  the  sect  J 
into  four  societies:   Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustin  .....     393 

1209  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gave  a  Rule  to  the  Carmelites, 
confirmed  in  1226  by  Honorius  IIL,  and  afterwards  interpreted 
by  Innocent  IV.  .  .  .  .  .  .     393 

Alexander  IV.  collected  various  Hermits  into  one  order,  called  the 
•  Hermits  of  St.  Augustin'  .....     394 

The  earliest  Dominicans  were  distinguished  by  great  talents  and 
merits,  and  professional  zeal      .....     394 

Great  jealousy  was  occasioned  among  the  Ancient  Orders  and 
Secular  Clergy,  and  violent  disputes  followed      .  .  .     395 

The  influence  of  the  Mendicants  depended  almost  entirely  on  their 
merits  and  activity         ...,,.     395 

Yet  they  soon  became  liable  to  many  reproaches  ,  .396 

Section  VI. 

On  the  '  Holy  Vir^ns'  who  existed  in  the  Antenicene  Church        •    397 
i  350  St  Syndetica  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  nunnery      •  •397 
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In  Efcfv^  Marcdlt,  a  Roman  lady,  introduced  the  hifStutiaa  into 
the  West,  and  it  spread  rapidly  ^       '     .     397 

The  Rule  of  the  Nuns  was  formed  upon  those  of  the  Wonuferiet        397 

The  necessity  of  a  '  Vow  of  Chastity*  stronely  ni^ed  W  St.  Basil         398 

The  Canon  of  Chalcedon  was  moderate  m  the  penalty  denounced 
a^nst  its  violation  ;  but  Innocent  I.  increased  its  severity,  and 
subsequent  ages  still  more  so     .  .  398-9 

The  imposition  of  the  Veil  was  earlier  than  St.  Ambrose  398-9 

The  age  of  taking  it  varied  at  different  times  and  placet  398-9 

The  oraer  of  the  Nuns  of  St  Benedict  was  instituted  at  the  same 
time  with  his  first  monasteries,  and  rose  in  importance  and  pride   398-9 

There  were  also  Canonesses,  Nuns  of  the  Hospital,  Nuns  of  St. 
Dominic,  following  the  various  monastic  denominations  400-1 

1537  TheUnulines  were  a  truly  ascetic  and  charitable  institution ;  indeed 
the  Nuns  were  generally  free  from  many  of  the  vices  charged  against 
their  Monastic  brethren.  The  Protestants  have  imitated  those 
virtues  .......     4011 

The  Benedictine,  the  Military,  and  the  Mendicant  orders,  were  all 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  they 
flourished,  ana  the  qualities  required  for  the  support  of  Papacy ; 
as  were  the  Jesuits  at  a  later  period  .  402-3-4 

The  Monastic  System  was  only  perpetuated  by  a  succession  of  re- 
formations and  regenerations     ....  402-3-4 

Sneh  was  the  history  of  every  order,  and  none  could  have  long 
sut»isted  otherwise        .....  404-5 

Many  advantages  were  conferred  on  society  bv  Monachism.  Tracts 
of  land  were  brought  into  cultivation;  hospitality  and  refuge 
afforded  to  the  wretched ;  charity  largely  distributed ;  spiritual 
consolation  commonly  administered  to  the  lower  orders  ;  and  an 
example  set  of  piety  and  humanity.  Education  was  intrusted  to 
the  Monks ;  and  manuscripts,  profane  and  sacred,  were  preserved 
and  multiplied  by  them ;  so  that,  if  they  were  only  useful  in  bad 
ages,  then  at  least  they  were  seemingly  the  best  members  of 
society  ......  405-10 

Yet  they  were  the  steady  defenders  of  every  superstitious  abuse,  and 
the  sworn  enemies  of  all  general  reform.  The  system  of  exemption 
made  them  firm  supporters  of  the  Papal  system  ;  and  in  recom- 
pense, indulgences,  private  masses,  and  many  of  the  worst  abuses  of 
the  Chiu-ch  were  sustained,  chiefly  for  their  profit,  by  Pontifical 
authority  .  .  .  .  .  .  411-13 

Chapter  XX,— From  the  Death  of  Innocent  to  that  of  Boniface  VIII. 
The  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  becoming  at  variance 

with  the  peace  of  Christendom  .  .  .414 

Frederic  II.  long  deferred  his  promised  departure  to  the  Hol^  Land    415 
1227  Gregory  IX.  was  elected  ;  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  .415 

He  excommunicated  the  Emperor.     Frederic  wrote  to  the  King  of 

England  in  reprobation  of  the  Church  .  .  .416 

He  proceeded  to  Palestine ;  he  made  an  advantageous  treaty  with 
the  infidels,  in  spite  of  the  Popes  persecutions,  and  returned  to 
repel  an  invasion  of  his  territories  .  .  •  .417 

1243-1245  Innocent  IV.  continued  the  quarrel  with  Frederic,  and    as- 
sembled the  first  Council  of  Lyons.     It  professed  three  objects. 
The  Emperor  was  summoned  before  it,  and  on  his  non-appear- 
ance, deprived  of  his  crown      .  .  •  •  .  .     4i8 
Innocent  vainly  attempted  to  seduce  the  Emperor's  son  mto  an 
alliance  against  his  father          .             .             .             •  .419 
1250  Frederic  died  in  adversity,  having  been  virtually  deposed  by  the  sen- 
tence pf  Innocent          .            .            .            .            \  ff 
The  real  merits  of  this  quarrel;  m  vrhaX  respecit  Frederic  ]UsUy  of  ^ 
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fended  the  Church ;  the  fierce  edicts  against  heresy,  by  which 
he  aimed  to  support  it,  and  by  which  he  deserved  his  future  mis- 
fortunes .......    420 

Some  points  by  which  this  dispute  between  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  is  distinguished  from  that  commenced  by  Gregory  VII.       421 

Taxes  were  rigidly  levied  by  the  Pope  upon  the  clergy,  and  a  crusade 
was  preached  against  the  Emperor         .  .  .  .422 

Innocent  returned  to  Italy,  and  after  some  successes  against  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  died  in  1254       .....     423 

His  temporal  ambition  and  policy,  and  triumphant  pontificate        •     424 

Alexander  IV.  continued  the  struggle  for  Naples  .  .     424 

1261-1268  Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV.,  two  Frenchmen,  introduced  the 

French  into  that  kingdom  .....     425 

1273  Gregory  X.,  a  pious  enthusiast,  was  raised  to    the  See-;  and  la- 

boured earnestly,  and  with  promise  of  success,  to  excite  a  grand 
crusade  .......     426 

1274  He  convoked  the  second  Council  of  Lyons  for  that  purpose,  and 

for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  The  canon  was  then  enacted, 
which  imposed  severe  restraints  upon  the  conclave         .  .    427 

The  Pope  died  before  the  expedition  set  sail,  and  it  immediately 
dispersed  .......     427 

Martin  IV.,  a  Frenchman,  accepted  the  office  of  senator,  and  held 
it  for  life  ......  .     428 

1294  The  circumstances  of  the  election  of  Pietro  Morone,  CelestineV. ; 
his  utter  incapacity ;  his  simplicity,  piety,  humility,  and  good  in- 
tentions ;  his  resignation  ana  the  pontificate ;  and  imprisonment 
by  his  successor  Boniface  VIII.  .  .  .        429-30-2 

The  lofty  and  various  pretensions  of  Boniface ;  in  whose  reign  the 
Papal  supremacy  probably  attained  its  highest  elevation.  His 
authority  recognized  by  Albert  of  Austria  .  .  433-4 

The  condition  of  the  Gallican  Church  at  that  moment       .  433-4 

1296  Boniface  published  the  bull  Clericis  Laicos,  against  all  who  should 

exact  contributions  from  the  clergy        ....     435 

It  was  chiefly  levelled  against  Philip  of  France.  A  dispute  was  the 
consequence,  but  it  was  soon  suspended  .  .  .     435 

1301  Philip  arrested  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers.  Boniface  published  the 
bull  Ausculta,'  Fili,  demanding  his  liberation,  &c  ;^  and^  it  was 
publicly  burnt  by  the  king  .....     436 

Philip  was  supported  by  his  barons.  Some  of  the  Clergy  attended 
the  Pope's  summons  to  assemble  at  Rome ;  and  under  the  name 
of  this  Council,  he  published  the  bull  Unam  Sanctam,  asserting 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  use  of  the  double  sword  .     437 

13(^3  William  of  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna  surprised  the  Pope  at 
Anagni ;  but  offered  him  no  bodily  injury.    He  returned  to  Home 
I  and  died.  The  circumstances  of  his  intrepidity,  and  of  his  death  439-40 

Chapter  XXI. 

Section  I. 

1215-1270  Louis  IX.  of  France  was  one  of  the  few  monarchs,  who 

founded  his  policy  on  religious  considerations,  and  whose  life  is 

thus  closely  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.    The  excellence 

of  his  private  morality  .  .  «  .  441-2 

In  what  language  he  is  characterized  by  Hume       .  .  441-2 

His  various  legislative  attempts  to  extend  the  civilization  of  his 

subjects  .  .         .    •    .      .   •  •  •  442-3 

Much  superstition  was  mixed  with  his  piety ;  exemplified  in  his  ac- 
quisition and  reception  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  He  instituted 
festivals  in  its  honour,  &c.  ^      .  .  •  •  443-4 
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He  died  before  Tunis,  and  was  canonized  twenty-seven  years  aflei> 
wards  by  Boniface  VI IL  The  Bull  of  Canonization        .  444-5 

Sbction  II. 

St.  Louis  confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Inquisition  in  his  domi- 
nions ••.....     446 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  commission  of  the  first  Inquisitors ;  all 
trials  were  still  conducted  in  the  Episcopal  Courts         .  .    445 

1S29  Tlie  council  of  Toulouse  established  a  sort  of  committee  of  Inquisi- 
tion, the  foundation  of  the  court  .  .  .  .    446 

The  court  was  still  episcopal ;  but  Gregory  XI.  transferred  the 
power  to  the  Dominicans,  who  acted  more  immediately  under  Papal 
authority  ......  •     446 

1244  The  edicts  of  Frederic  II.  assisted  the  progress  of  the  Inquisition. 
Innocent  IV.  established  it  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  it  spread  to 
some  other  countries    .  «  •  •  •  447-8 

Section  III. 

1263  The  general  contempt  of  excommunication  then  prevalent  is  in-  ' 

stanced  in  a  conference  between  Louis  and  his  prelates  .    449 

1244  Innocent  IV.  requested  a  refuge  in  France,  and  Louis  eluded  his 

solicitation        .......     450 

Before  he  set  off  on  his  last  crusade,  Louis  published  his  Prag- 
matic Sanction.    It  consisted  of  six  articles,  which  were  chiefly 
directed  against  the  usurpations  of  patronage  by  Rome  and  its 
pecuniary  exactions       .  .  .  .  .  .451 

A  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  See  was  occasionally  exhibited  by 
the  French  clergy  .  «  •  .  .  451-2 

Section  IV. 

The  character  of  the  first  crusade ;  the  battle  of  Doryleum ;  the 
capture  of  Antioch ;  and  cruelties  committed  at  the  storming  of 
Jerusalem  .......     452 

St.  Bernard  preached  the  second  crusade  with  success ;   his  pro- 
phecy ;  its  falsification ;  and  the  authority  which  he  pleaded  in 
his  defence         ......  453-4 

1189-1291  The  third  crusade  was  that  of  Richard  of  Eng:land;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  were  projected  by  Innocent  111.;   the  disastrous  expe- 
dition and  captivity  of  Louis  in  £gypt:  his  second  against  Tunis 
may  be  considered  as  concluding  the  history  of  the  crusades         455-6 
Among  the  causes  uf  the  crusades,  the  earliest  was  the  practice 
of  pilgrimage  ;  the  Saracens  tolerated  the  visits  of  the  Christians  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  they  were  multiplied  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  tenth  century ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh,  the 
Turks  got  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  persecuted  the  pilgrims     457-8 
Warlike  spirit  and  superstitious  zeal  were  characteristics  of  the 
same  ages,  and  co-operated  to  the  same  end,  so  that  the  minds  of 
men  were  prepared  for  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  458-9 

The  object  of  the  first  crusade  was  wholly  unconnected  with  reason, 
ambition,  or  policy        ......     460 

The  objects  of  those  which  followed  became  diversified  by  new  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  Latin  kingdom  was  then  to  be  defended  ;  the  in- 
terest of  princes  became  engaged ;  and  general  views  of  conquest 
were  formed  .....  460-1 

Innocent  III.  preached  a  crusade  against  Heretics;  Innocent  IV. 

against  the  Emperor  of  Germany  .  .  .  46-2 

It  does  not  seem  tiiat  the  crusades  produced  any  one  general  advan- 
tage to  Europe  or  to  Christendom,  either  in  promotmg  commerce 
or  advancing  the  arts  •  «  •  •  4^^-4^4 
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But  thej  introduoed  new  barbarities  into  war,  and  inflamed  the 
character  of  religious  persecution  .  .  .  .465 

They  ruined  the  discipline  of  the  Church  by  the  introduction  of 

the  plenary  indulgence,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  it       .  .466 

The  possessions  of  the  clergy  may  haye  been  augmented,  but  the 

imposition  of  a  tax  more  than  counterbalanced  that  gain  ,     467 

Ab/0  A.  On  the  first  Decretals  of  the  Pope  .  .  .    467 

1161  The    collection    of   Gratian  was  published;    divided   into  three 

parts ;  abounding  in  errors  •  .468 

1210  The  Roman  collection  was  published  under  Innocent  III.;   the 
Liber  Sextus  under  Boniface  VIIL;  the  Clementines  under  John 
XXI L ;  and  the  Extravagants  presently  followed  468-9 

Note  B.  The  Academy  of  Paris  first  took  the  name  of  Univer- 
sity ;  its  classes  and  lectures ;  the  four  faculties  .     469 
The  mstitution  of  four  degrees       .....     469 

Paris  was  chiefly  eminent  for  its  theological   proficiency,  while 
law  and  medicine  were  more  successfully  cultivated  in  Italy        .     470 
1250  Robert  of  Sorbonne  founded  the  colleire  known  by  his  name  .     470 

Note  C.  On  the  Character  of  the  Philosophy  adopted  by  the  early 
Theologians ;  in  the  eleventh  century  Aristotle  took  possession  of 
the  Western  Schools,  and  introduced  endless  perplexity  and  ab- 
.  surdity  .  .  .  .  .  .  470-1 

1150  Peter  the  Lombard  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Paris — ^the  object  of 

his  Book  of  the  Sentences,  and  the  end  to  which  it  was  turned     471-2 
1224-1274  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Dominican,  carried  the  system  to  its 

utmost  perfection  .....  472-3 

Contemporary  was  Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan,  a  man  of  great  piety 
as  well  as  learning,  and  more  inclined  to  Mysticism  than  Scholastic 
subtlety  .......     473 

1320  8cc.  John  Duns  Scotusand  William  of  Occam  were  Franciscans,  and 
headed  the  faction  of  the  Nominalists  or  Sootists ;  the  Realists,  the 
supporters  of  Aquinas,  were  called  Thomists.  Some  points  on 
which  they  difliered,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  &c.     .  .     474 

PART  V. 

Chapter  XXII. — Residence  at  Avignon, 

Section  I. 

1305  On  what  conditions,  made  with  Philip  of  France,  Clement  V.  is  be- 
lieved to  have  accepted  the  pontificate ;  how  far  he  fulfilled  them  477-6 
The  Pope  took  up  his  residence  in  France,  and  finally  at  Avignon  ; 
he  revoked  the  decree  of  Boniface  .477-8 

1311  A  general  council  was  assembled  atVienne,  with  three  professed 

objects  ......  477-8 

It  condemned  the  Templars,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  un- 
justly ;  it  refused  to  insult  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIII.  479-80 
Many  ecclesiastical  abuses  were  expose<l  to  the  council,  and  some 
insufiicient  attempts  were  made  to  restrain  them             .  .481 
1315  John  XXII.  was  chiefly  characterized  by  his  avarice ;   he  extended 
the  rule  of  the  Apostolical  Chancery,  and  abused  the  patronage 
of  the  Church               ......     482 

1323  The  contest  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  John  was  not  marked 
by  any  decisive  advantage  on  either  side ;  Louis  profited  by  the 
divisions  of  the  Church,  and  John  by  those  of  the  Empire  483-4 

The  Pope  was  formally  accused  of  heresy  by  an  imperial  Council  at 
Milan,  though  without  result ;  but  afterwards  he  expressed  some 
erroneous  opinions  about  the  Beatific  Vision,  which  produced  a 
mreat  sensation  in  Church  and  State ;  he  retracted,  not  very  satis- 
.factorily,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  err(»r  *  484-5 
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Benmet  XII.  made  tome  attempts  to  reform  the  Church  abuses, 
but  with  no  great  effect  .  .  .486 

1S4S  Clement  VI.  i)ublished  a  bull  to  institute  the  Jubilee  on  the  fiftieth 
year,  and  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  and  the  trea- 
sure of  the  Church       ......     487 

Accountof  the  Jubilee  from  MatteoVillani  .    488 

Cleoient  renewed  the  disputes  with  Louto,  and  bought  the  city  of 
Avignon  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  ....    488 

1352  The   fhrst  instance   of  an    obligation   undertaken  in    Conclave 
by  the-  future  •  Pontiff-;  it  was  immediately  violated  hy  Inno- 
cent VI.  .        *    .  .  .  .489 

That  Pope*s  transactions  with  tho  German  clergy  .  «      90 

1367  Urban  V.  removed  his  residence  to  Rome,  but  after  three  years 

returned  to  Avignon  and  died  there       ....    490 

1376  Gregory  XI.  finally  restored  the  papal  residence  to  Rome ;  Catha- 
rine of  Sienna  made  an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Avignon ;  her 
singular  fanaticism  .  491-2 

SXCTION  11. 

I.  On  the  decline  of  Papal  power ;  the  Popes  were  engaged  in  conti- 
nual and  fruitless  wars  in  Italy ;  their  rapacity  and  the  profligacy 
of  the  court  surpassed  all  former  excesses,  and  diminished  the  force 
of  the  prejudices  which  supported  them :  they  forfeited  their  inde* 
pendence  by  residence  in  a  foreign  kingdom ;  there  were  some 
violent  dissensions  within  the  Church  .  .  492-6 

II.  The  attempts  which  were  made  to  remove  the  acknowledged 
abuses  were  sometimes  insincere,  and  always  feeble        .  .497 

III.  The  principles  of  the  rigid  Franciscans  scandalized  the  luxury 
of  the  Hierarchy,  and  some  Popes  tried  to  persuade  them  to  relax 
their  Rule;  but  no  one  persecuted  them  before  John  XXII. 
His  famous  bull  Gloriosam  Ecclesiam,  The  spirituals  became  more 
obstinate,  and  sought  the  protection  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  the 
Dominicans  supported  the  Pope,  and  the  contest  continued  until 
Charles  IV.  made  peace  with  the  Popedom,  and  the  heretics  were 
delivered  up  to  its  mercy;  after  much  bloodshed  the  dispute 
ended  by  an  authorized  division  of  the  Order  into  Conventual 
Brethren  and  Brethren  of  the  Observance  497-501 

The  Beghards  and  Lollards ;  their  mystical  opinions  were  distorted 
and  exaggerated  by  the  Churchmen ;  some  Church  supersti- 
tions of  this  age  .....  501-2 

The  imputed  opinions  and  savs^e  persecution  of  Dulcinus  .     503 

1340  The  Flagellants  re-appeared   in  Italy ;  their  discipline,  practices, 

alleged  opinions,  and  persecution  .  .  .  504-5 

Some  comparison  of .  the  al)ove  heresies  with  those  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity       ,  .  .  .  .  505-6 

In  what  light  ecclesiastical  abuses  ought  to  l)e  regarded  by  Church- 
men      .......  505-6 

Notes  (1.)  On  the  Franciscans  and  other  Mendicants ;  the  Fratricelli 
disclaimed  any  right  even  to  the  use  of  property  .  505-6 

1210  The  Eternal  Gospel  propounded  the  doctrine  of  three  dispensa- 
tions ;  it  was  republished  by  the  Franciscans  in  1 250,  and  was  pro- 
'bably  a  Franciscan  fabrication  .  .  .  .507 

1290  Pierre  Jean  d'Olive,  a  spiritual  reformer  .  .  »     508 

(2.)  A  contest  arose  between  the  Mendicants  and  the  parochial 
clergy  respecting  the  receiving  of  confessions,  and  occasioned  a 
number  of  contradictory  bulls  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  •  «  •  •  .508 
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A  representation  was  made  by  the  magistrates  to  the  Cardinals, 
of  the  evils  suffered  by  Rome  through  the  absence  of  the 
Popes,  with  a  petition  to  them  to  elect  an  Italian  for  Pope        «     510 

A  certain  degree  of  intimidation  was  unquestionably  exercised  by  the 
populace  over  the  Conclave       •  .  .  .  .510 

It  IS  not,  upon  the  whole,  probable  that  the  conclave,  uninfluenced, 
would  have  chosen  an  Italian  .  .  .  .511 

A  Neapolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  was  at  last  elected,  and 
took  the  name  of  Url)an  VI.      •  •  .  .  .512 

A  man  of  exalted  reputation  and  severe  temper ;  he  began  his 

reign  by  some  harsh  censures  on  the  disorders  of  his  court ;  the 

cardinals  soon  afterwards  withdrew  to  Anagni,  and  annulled 

the  election  of  Urban  .  .  .  .  .512 

1378  Thence  retiring  to  Fondi,  they  there  chose  (Sept.  20)  Robert  of 

Greneva,  Clement  VI  I.      .....  513-4 

As  the  cardinals  had  previously  confirmed  the  election  of  Urban,  a 
great  part  of  Europe  continued  in  obedience  to  him ;  France  de- 
clared, on  the  other  hand,  for  Clement ;  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
Castile,  and  Arragon,  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Geneva,  the  duke 
of  Austria,  and  others,  finally  joined  the  same  party  515-6 

Clement  established  his  residence  at  Avignon         •  •  515-6 

1386  The  cruelty  of  Urban  towards  some  cardinals  suspected  of  having 

conspired  against  him  ,  .  .  .  .517 

1389  Boniface  IX.  succeeded  Urban ;  he  appointed  a  jubilee  at  Rome 
for  the  year  following,  and  granted  the  same  privilege  to  certain 
cities  and  towns  in  Germany       .  .  .  .  518-9 

1394  The  University  of  Paris  began  to  take  serious  measures  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  schism  .  .  .  .  .  518-9 

And  proposed,  as  most  likely  to  be  effectual,  the  method  of  Cession  518-9 

Clement  was  succeeded  by  Peter  of  Luna,  Benedict  XIII.,  who 
swore  in  conclave  to  make  every  exertion  to  restore  the  union  of 
the  Church       .  .  .  .  .  .  .521 

A  solemn  embassy  was  sent  from  Paris  to  Avignon,  and  its  demands 
were  refused  or  eluded  by  Benedict         .  .  .  .522 

1398  The  French  published  the  Subtraction  of  Obedience,  and  block- 
aded Avignon;  in  1403  Benedict  contrived  to  escape;  he  found 
many  adherents,  and  the  Subtraction  was  repealed  •  523-4 

The  government  of  Boniface,  the  Roman  rival,  was  directed  by  one 
principle  only, — to  raise  as  much  money  as  possible,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  within  the  limits  of  his  ol)edience ;  thus  he  held  a  se- 
cond Jubilee  in  the  year  1400      ....  525-6 

1406  Election  of  Angelo  Corrario,  Gregory  XII.,  and  his  previously 

unsullied  reputation       .....  525-6 

1407  A  conference  was  agreed  upon  at  Savona  between  the  two  parties 

for  the  extinction  of  the  Schism ;  Benedict  presented  |,himself 
there,  but  not  Gregory ;  their  collusion  was  now  obvious  to  all 
the  world  ......  526-7 

Benedict  was  then  compelled  by  the  French  king  to  take  refuge 
at  Perpignan  in  Spain,  and  the  cardinals  convoked  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  (1409)  .....  527-8 

The  Council  deposed  both  rivals,^and  elected  Alexander  V. ;  but  the 
former  still  retained  all  their  claims,  and  some  of  their  adherents    529-30 
1410  Baltazar  Cossa  (John  XXIIL)  succeeded  to  the  See,  and  Sigis- 
mond  to  the  empire ;  it  was  agreed  that  a  new  council  should 
be  suQ)moned»  and  Constance  was  selected  as  the  place ;  that  spot 
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had  lomeg^eral  advantages,  but  was  wholly  nnfkvourable  to  the 
Pope's  interests  .  .  .  .  531-^ 

1414  The  objects  of  the  Council  were  the  extinction  of  the  Schism  and 

the  reformation  of  the  Church  .  .  .  531-2 

The  different  principles  on  which  the  Pope  and  the  most  distin- 
guished doctors  proposed  to  accomplish  the  first;  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Sigismond  the  Council  declared  for  the  method  of 
Cession,  and  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  abdicate  .  534-5 

Presently  he  escaped  nrom  the  Council,  and  [fled,  first  to'  Schaff- 
hausen,  afterwards  to  Brisao ;  but  was  then^restored  to  Sigismond 
t>y.the  treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Austria     '       .  .  .536 

He  was  then  accused  of  several  enormous  crimes,  deposed  and 
placed  in  rieorous  confinement  .  .  ,  537-8 

Gregory  had  tuso  resigned :  Benedict  now  remained  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  unity  of  tiie  Church,  and  Sigismond  went  in  person  to 
Perpignan,  there  to  terminate  the  affair  .  •  .     539 

Benedict  clung  to  his  dignity  with  extraordinary  tenacity ;  at  length 
he  fled  to  I^niscola,  and  was  then  formally  deposed       .  .540-1 

1417  Nov.  11,  Martin  V.  was  elected  Pope,  with  very  general  appro- 
bation ......  540-1 

Benedict  lived  she  years  longer  at  Paniscola,  and  anathematixed 
every  day  the  rival  Pontiffs.    John  XXI IL  was  presently  released 
from  confinement,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Martin,  who 
^  treated  him  with  generosity  and  raised  him  to  dignity.    John, 

though  stained  by  many  vices,  has  still  been  much  cuumniated  by 
party  historians  .  .  .  .  .  541-5 

Note  on  the  White  Penitents,  &c.  Account  of  three  descriptions 
of  Enthusiasts,  who  rose  in  the  fourteenth  century  .  546-7 

[  Chaptbr  XXW. -^Attempts  of  the  Church  at  Self-Reformation. 

'  Many  Roman  Catholic  divines  were  anxious  for  a  partial  Refor- 

mation of  their  Church;  in  fact,  the  principle  of  Reformation  had 
ever  been  acknowledged,  and  even  practised  by  Churchmen.  Very 
general  complaints  against  ecclesiastical  abuses  had  been  inces- 
santly repeated  in  all  countries,  from  the  days  of  St.  Bernard  to 
those  of  Gerson;   but  they  were  directed  against  the   Clergy, 
rather  than  against  the  system,  which  was  still  held  sacred  548-52 

They  attacked  the  scandals  even  of  the  Vatican ;  but  did  not  question 

the  inherent  power  and  infallibility  of  the  Church  .  548-52 

The  attempts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  were  nugatory ;  but  some  Anti- 
papal  principles  were  broached,  if  not  established  there    .  548-52 
In  that  of  Constance,  Papal  dehnquencies  were  denounced  in  very 
strong  language             .....  553-4 

1415  June  15.  A  Committee  of  Reform  was  appointed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  ail  remediable  abuses.   Some  expressions  of  Gerson — *  De 
signis  Ruinse  Ecclesias*  ....  553-4 

1417  On  the  vacancy  of  the  See,  the  question  rose,  whether  the  election 
of  a  new  Pope,  or  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  should  be  first 
entered  upon  ;  and  in  this,  the  whole  question  of  a  real  or  false 
Reform  was  involved.  After  many  disputes,  the  anti-reform  party, 
m  spite  of  the  influence  of  Sigismond,  prevailed,  and  Martin  was 
elected  ......  555-6-7 

The  Italian  Clergy,  as  well  as  the  Cardinals,  were  almost  unani- 
mously opposed  to  reform  .....     558 

'  A  project  of  Reformation  was  broached,  containing  eighteen  ar- 

ticles, regarding  respectively  the  Pope,  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
the  Secular  Clergy.    By  what  limits  this  Reformation  was  con- 
j  fined     .......  558-61 

I  In  what  manner  it  was  eluded  by  Martin ;  and  what  was  the  sub* 
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ttanoe  of  the  Eight  Articles  and  the  separate  concordats  which  he 
published  in  its  place     .  .  .  .  •  *  .     562 

1417  The  bull  by  which  he  dissolved  the  Council  .  .         .     563 

Some  disputes  respecting  Annates,  particularly  between  the  French 
and  the  Pope  ....••    563 

.  —  A  decree  for  the  Decennial  Meetings  of  General  Councils  was  pro- 
mulgated at  Constance  »  •  .  •  •    564 
1431  The  Council  of  Basle  assembled                .            •            .  .    565 

Circumstances  under  which  Eugenius  IV,  was  elected,  and  his  inca^ 
pacity       .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .         .     565 

Aner  a  vain  attempt  to  crush  the  council,  he  appointed  Julian* 
Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  as  the  president  The  three  purposes  for 
which  it  was  convoked  •  .  .  •  .     566 

The  first  two  years  of  its  session  were  spent  in  disputes  with  Euge- 
nius    ........     567 

The  prophetical  warnings  respecting  the  dangers  of  the  Church, 
^  which  were  addressed  by  Carding  Julian  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
disregard  with  which  they  were  received  .  •  568-9 

1435  Jan.  23.  Some  edicts  were  at  length  published  for  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses ;  and  others  were  added  during  the  fourteen  fol- 
lowing months,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  of  the  Papal  party  to 
prevent  them.  They  respected  matters  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance ;  and  were  interrupted  by  a  second  and  final  breach  between 
the  Council  and  the  Pope  .  .  .  .  570-1-2 

1438  Jan.  10.  After  having  been  cited  before  the  Council,  and  con- 
demned for  contumacy  on  his  non-appearance,  Eugenius  annulled 
all  its  future  acts,  and  opened  the  Council  of  Ferrara.  He  was 
joined  by  Cardinal  Julian  .  .  .  .  .573 

Questions  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  Council  of  Basle  .  .573 

The  Council  then  deposed  Eugenius  and  elected  Felix  V.,  and 
presently  dissolved  itself.  But  Eugenius  retained  almost  all  his 
power  till  his  death;  and  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  V.,  Felix 
abdicated  in  his  favour  ....  574-5 

,  —  On  the  diet  of  Mayence  assembled  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  On  the  Council  of  Bourges,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  France.  The  two  great 
principles  on  which  the  Sanction  rested  ,  576-7 

On  the  question  whether  the  Decennial  Meetings  of  Councils,  as 
decreed  at  Constance,  would  have  conferred  any  great  benefits  on 
the  Church       .......     578 

On  the  general  principles  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle. 
The  decree  of  the  former,  on  the  violation  of  faith  with  heretics. 
Discovery  of  the  art  of  Printing        .  .  .  _  579-81 

Chapter  XXV. — History  of  the  Husiites. 

1324-1384  (I.)  The  early  reputation  of  Wiclif,  his  advancement,  oppo- 
sition to  Papacy,  persecution  and  death  .  .  j  582-3 

His  opinions  at  direct  variance  with  some  of  the  innovations  of 
Rome ;  not  so  with  others ;  his  abhorrence  of  the  Court  of  Anti- 
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circulation  of  the  Bible      .  .  ...  584-5 

(11.)  The  opinions  of  Wiclif  were  introduced  into  Bohemia,  and 
propagated  by  John  Huss ;  his  character  and  early  preaclung  at 
Prague  .  ".  .  .  .  .  585-6 

Disputes  in  the  University  of  Prague  .  .  .  585-6 

Huss  preached  against  the  crusade  of  John  XXIIL,  and  some  dis- 
orders followed.    John  cited  him  to  Rome  in  vain  .  .587 

The  tenets  imputed  to  Huss«  and  for  the  most  part  disclaioMd  by , 
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him ;  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  tithes.  The  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity  did  not  orijrinate  with  Huss, 
but  with  another  preacher,  named  Jacobellus  of  Misnia  587-8 

1414  The  nature  of  the  safe-conduct,  in  faith  of  which  Huss  presented 

himself  at  Constance     ......     589 

His  own  confidence  and  enthusiasm  •  .  •  .590 

He  was  presently  placed  under  confinement,  accused  of  various 
heresies,  .'and  brought  to  trial :   his  appeals  to  Scripture  were 
disregarded,  his  reasonable  arguments  derided,  and  he  was  finally 
condemned  to  death       .....  591-2-3 
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tlie  Eastern  Empire,  he  wholly  ftuled :  his  death  was  by  some 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Air  attempt  to  compress  into  a  few  of  these  numbers  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  fifteen  centuries,  requires  some  previous  explanation,  lest  any 
ihonld  imagine  that  this  andertaking  has  been  entered  upon  rashly,  and 
without  due  consideration  of  its  difficulty.  This  is  not  the  case ;  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  various  and  even  opposite  dangers  which  beset  it ;  and 
lost  of  all  am  I  insensible  to  the  peculiar  and  most  solemn  importance 
of  the  subject  But  I  approach  it  with  deliberation  as  well  as  reverence, 
willing  to  consecrate  to  God's  service  the  fruits  of  an  insufficient,  but  not 
tireless  diligence,  and  also  trusting,  by  His  divine  aid,  to  preserve  the 
straight  path  which  leads  through  truth  unto  wisdom. 

The  principles  by  which  I  have  been  guided  require  no  preftu^e ;  they 
will  readily  develop  themselves,  as  they  are  the  simplest  in  human  nature. 
But,  respecting  the  general  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  the  conduct  of 
this  work,  a  few  words  appear  to  be  necessary.  In  the  first  place  I  have 
abandoned  the  method  of  division  by  centuries,  which  has  too  long  per- 
plexed ecclesiastical  history,  and  have  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  parti- 
tion by  the  dependence  of  connected  events,  and  the  momentous  revolu- 
tions which  have  arisen  from  it  It  is  one  advantage  in  this  plan,  that  it 
has  very  frequently  enabled  me  to  collect  under  one  head,  to  digest  by  a 
single  effort,  and  present,  in  one  uninterrupted  view,  materials  bearing  in 
reality  upon  the  same  point,  but  which,  by  the  more  usual  method,  are 
separated  and  distracted.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportions  or 
to  estimate  the  real  weight  of  any  single  subject  amidst  the  events  which 
surround  it — it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  it  those  sober  and  applicable 
conclusions  which  alone  distinguish  history  from  romance,  unless  we  bring 
the  corresponding  portions  into  contact^  in  spite  of  the  interval  which  time 
may  have  thrown  between  them :  for  time  has  scattered  his  lessons  over 
the  records  of  humanity  with  a  profuse  but  careless  hand,  and  both  the 
diligence  and  the  judgment  of  man  must  be  exercised  to  collect  and 
arrange  them,  so  as  to  extract  from  their  combined  qualities  the  true  odour 
of  vnsdom. 

It  is  another  advantage  in  the  method  which  I  have  adopted,  that  it 
affords  greater  facility  to  bring  into  relief  and  illustrate  matters  which 
are  really  important  and  have  had  lasting  effects ;  since  it  is  chiefly  by 
fixing  attention  and  awakening  reflexion  on  those  great  phenomena  which 
have  not  only  stamped  a  character  on  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  but 
have  influenced  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  afler  ages,  that  history 
asserts  her  prerogative  above  a  journal  or  an  index,  not  permitting  thought 
to  be  dispersed  nor  memory  wasted  upon  a  minute  narration  of  detached 
incidents  and  transient  and  inconsequential  details.  And,  in  this  matter, 
I  admit  that  my  judgment  has  been  very  freely  exercised  in  proportioning 
the  degree  of  notice  to  the  permanent  weight  and  magnitude  of  e^euU« 
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As  regards  the  treatment  of  particular  branches  of  this  subject,  all 
readers  are  aware  how  zealously  the  facU  of  ecclesiastical  history  ha^e 
been  disputed,  and  how  frequently  those  differences  have  been  occasioned 
or  widened  by  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  disputants.  Respecting  the 
former,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  limits  of  tliis  work  obviously  prevent 
the  author  from  pursuing  and  unfolding  all  the  intricate  perplexities  of 
critictil  controversy.  I  have,  therefore,  generally  contented  myself^  fai  ques- 
tions of  ordinary  moment,  with  following,  sometimes  even  without  com- 
ment, what  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  more  probable  conclusion,  and  of 
signifying  it  as  probable  only.  Respecting  the  latter,  1  have  found  it 
the  most  difficulty  as  it  is  certainly  among  the  weightiest  of  my  duties,  to 
trace  the  opinions  which  have  divided  Christians  in  every  age  regarding 
matters  of  high  import  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  But  it  seemi 
needless  to  say  that  I  have  scarcely,  in  any  case,  entered  into  the  argu- 
ments by  which  those  opinions  have  been  contested.  It  is  no  easy  task, 
through  hostile  misrepresentation,  and  the  more  dangerous  distorUons  of 
friendly  enthusiasm,  to  penetrate  Uieir  real  character,  and  delineate  their 
true  history.  For  the  demonstration  of  their  reasonableness  or  absurdity 
I  must  refer  to  the  voluminous  writings  consecrated  to  their  explanatioa. 

This  history,  extending  to  the  begrinning  of  the  Reformation,  will  be 
divided  into  five  Parts  or  Periods.  The  Jirst  will  terminate  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Constantine.  It  will  trace  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  it  will 
comprehend  the  persecutions  which  afflicted,  the  heresies  which  disturlied, 
the  abuses  which  stained  the  early  Church,  and  describe  its  final  triumph 
over  external  hostility.  The  second  will  carry  us  through  the  age  of 
Charlemagne.  We  shall  watch  the  fall  of  the  Polytheistic  system  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  we  shall  examine  withfpainful  interest  the  controversies 
which  distracted  the  Church,  and  which  were  not  suspended  even  while 
the  scourge  from  Arabia  was  hanging  over  it,  and  that  especially  by  which 
the  East  was  finally  alienated  from  Rome.  In  the  West,  we  shall  observe 
the  influx  of  tlie  Northern  barbarians,  and  the  gradual  conquest  accom- 
plished by  our  religion  over  a  second  form  of  Paganism.  We  shall  notice 
the  influence  of  feudal  institutions  on  the  character  of  that  Church,  the 
commencement  of  its  temporal  authority,  and  its  increasing  corruption. 
Our  third  period  will  conduct  us  to  the  death  of  Gregory  VII.  And  here 
I  must  observe,  that,  from  the  eighth  century  downwards,  our  attention 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  follow 
the  fluctuations  of  its  history.  About  270  years  compose  this  period — 
the  most  curious,  though  by  no  means  the  most  celebrated,  in  the  papal 
annals.  From  the  foundations  established  by  Charlemagne,  the  amazing 
pretensions  of  that  See  gradually  grew  up ;  in  despite  of  the  crimes  and 
disasters  of  the  tenth  century,  they  made  progress  during  those  gloomy 
ages,  and  finally  received  development  and  consistency  from  the  extraor- 
dinary genius  of  Gregory.  Charlemagne  left  behind  him  the  rudiments 
of  the  system,  without  any  foresight  of  the  strange  character  which  it  was 
destined  to  assume ;  Gregory  grasped  the  materials  which  he  found  lying 
before  him,  and  put  them  together  with  a  giant's  hand,  and  bequeathed 
the  mighty  spiritual  edifice,  to  be  enlarged  and  defended  by  his  successors. 
The  fourth  part  will  describe  the  conduct  of  those  successors,  as  far  as 
the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Avignon.  This  is  the  era  of  papal  extravagance  and  exultation.  It 
WM  during  this  space  (of  about  220  years)  tliat  all  the  energies  of  the 
^^l^j^were  in  full  action,  and  exhibited  the  extent  of  good  and  of  evil  of 
^K  was  capable.    It  was  then  especially  that  the  spirit  of  Monachism 
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bnnt  its  ancient  boundaries,  and  threatened  to  quench  the  reviving  sparks 
of  knowledge,  and  to  repel  the  advancing  tide  of  reason.  The  concussion 
waa  indeed  fearful ;  the  face  of  the  Church  was  again  darkened  by  the 
blood  of  her  martyrs,  and  the  rage  of  bigotry  was  found  to  be  more 
dcstmctive  than  the  malice  of  Paganism.  The  kut  division  will  follow 
the  decline  of  papal  power,  and  the  general  decay  of  papal  principles ; 
•ad  in  this  more  grateful  office,  it  will  be  my  most  diligent,  perhaps 
■lOii  profitaUef  task»  to  examine  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by 
thi  Roman  Church  to  reform  and  regenerate  itself,  and  to  observe  the 
perverse  infatuation  by  which  they  were  thwarted  ;  until  the  motives  and 
hibiU  which  attached  men  to  their  ancestral  superstitions  at  length  gave 
wqTf  nnd  the  banners  of  reason  were  openly  unfurled  in  holy  allegiance  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ 

niere  is  a  sober  disposition  to  religious  moderation  and  warm  but  dis- 
ussionate  piety,  with  which  the  book  of  Ecclesiastical  History  must  ever 
nspire  the  minds  of  those  who  approach  it  without  prejudice,  and  meditate 
00  it  calmly  and  thoughtfully.  May  some  portion  of  that  spirit  be  com- 
■unicated  to  the  reaoers  of  the  following  pages !  May  they  learn  to  dis- 
tmgtiish  the  substance  of  Christianity  from  its  corruptions — to  perceive 
tbat  the  religion  is  not  contaminated  by  the  errors  or  crimes  of  its  pro- 
tsssors  and  ministers,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  have  ever  been  inflicted 
ipOB  the  world  in  the  name  of  Christ,  have  invariably  proceeded  from  its 
abuse !  The  vain  appendages  which  man  has  superadded  to  the  truth  of 
God,  as  they  are  human  so  are  they  perishable ;  some  have  fallen,  and  all  will 
gradually  fall,  by  their  own  weight  and  weakness.  This  reflexion  will  serve, 
perhaps,  to  allay  certain  apprehensions.  From  the  multitude  of  others  which 
suggest  themselves,  1  shall  select  one  only.  The  readers  of  this  work 
will  observe,  from  the  experience  of  every  age  of  Christianity,  that,  through 
the  failings  and  variety  of  our  nature,  diversity  in  religious  opinion  is 
inseparable  from  religious  belief;  they  will  observe  the  fruitlessness  of  every 
forcible  attempt  to  repress  it ;  and  they  will  also  remark,  that  it  has  seldom 
proved  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  society,  unless  when  civil  authority 
has  interfered  to  restrain  it.  The  moral  efl*ect  of  this  great  historical 
lesson  can  be  one  only — uncontentious,  unlimited  moderation — a  tem- 
perate zeal  to  soften  the  diversities  which  we  cannot  possibly  prevent — a 
fervent  disposition  to  conciliate  the  passions  where  we  fail  to  convince  the 
reason ;  to  exercise  that  forbearance  which  we  surely  require  ourselves,  and 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  our  common  pursuit  of  the  same  eternal 
object,  we  are  alike  impeded  by  the  same  human  and  irremediable  imper- 
fections. 

Gborge  Waddikoton. 
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PART  I. 

FlOM  THE  TIMES  OF  THE  ApOSTLES  TO  THE    ACCESSION   OF  CoN8TAMTIN|S 

Chapter  I. — The  Propagation  of  Christianity, 

It  18  our  object  in  this  chapter  to  state  ^hat  is  material  in  the  early 
history  of  such  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  whether  founded  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  their  companions,  or  their  immediate  successors^  as  were 
permitted  to  attain  importance  and  stability  during  the  first  two  centuries. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances which  are  detailed  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  are  familiar  to  all 
our  readers.  The  Churches  which  seem  to  claim  our  principal  attention 
are  «ght  in  number,  and  shall  be  treated  in  the  following  order :— - 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  Athens  and  Corinth,  Rome 
and  Alexandria ;  but  our  notice  will  be  extended  to  some  others,  according 
to  their  connexion  with  these,  their  consequence^  or  local  situation.  It  ia 
thus  that  we  shall  gain  our  clearest  view  of  the  progress  made  by  infant 
Christianity,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  was  restrained. 

(I.)  The  converts  of  Jerusalem  naturally  formed  the  earliest  Christian 
society,  and  for  a  short  period  probably  the  most  numerous ;  but  the 
Mosaic  jealousy  which  repelled  the  communion  of  the  Gentile  world,  and 
thus  occasioned  some  internal  dissensions,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
hostility  of  the  Jewish  people  and  government,  no  doubt  impeded  their 
subsequent  increase.  The  same  causes  operated,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  on  the  Churches  established  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  as  in 
Galilee  and  Csesarea,  and  even  on  those  of  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  and  Csesarea. 
About  the  year  60  a.d.,  James,  sumamed  the  Just,  brother  of  the  Saviour, 
who  was  the  first  President  or  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
perished  by  a  violent  death*  ;  and  when  its  members  t  subsequently 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  his  successor,  their  choice  fell  on 
Symeou,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  Jesus.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  St.  James  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  broke  out,  which 
was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  not  finally 
suppressed  until  the  year  70,  when  the  city  was  overwhelmed  by  Titus, 
and  utterly  destroyed.  During  the  continuance  of  this  war,  as  well  as 
through  the  events  which  concluded  it,  the  Holy  Land  was  subjected  to  u 
variety  and  intensity  of  suffering,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  any  peoplej.  ^ 

*  I^e  Clerc,  H.  £.  (vol.  i.  p.  415)  ad  ann.  62,  in  which  year  he  places  the  death  €i  St. 
J9nite%^  and  affirms  that  nothing  is  known  respecting  its  manner.  The  state  of  the  question 
V  this :  Eusebius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  23),  on  the  authority  of  Hegesippus  (a  Jewish  convert  who 
wrote  under  the  J\.ntonines)  gives  a  very  long  and  circumstantial  narration  of  the  Bishop'i 
martyrdom  ;  of  the  circumstances  many  are  clearly  fabulous,  and  all  may  be  suspedea  ; 
but  the  leacUng  fact,  that  St  James  was  killed  in  a  tumult  of  the  Jews,  it  would  not  oe  safe 
to  reject  His  violent  end,  with  some  variation  in  particulars^  is  confirmed  by  Josejlhaii 
Antio.  b.  zx.  chap.  9. 

f  Eusebius  (lib.  iv.  cap.  11)  places  the  election  of  Symeon  {iff  xiyog  H»rix*t)  after  th« 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  makes  immediately  subsequent  to  St.  James's  martyr- 
dom;  the  Jewish  rebellion  probably  was  so.  In  the  same  book  (cap.  32)  he  relates  the 
maityrdom  of  Symeon  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  the  a^  of  120 — again  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Hegisippus.  This  author  wrote  five  books  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Such  a  woA 
by  a  judiaous  writer  of  that  age  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  the  fragments  preaerfed 
tout  by  Euaebius  persuade  us  that  He^nppus  was  not  so. 

X  It  iM  taSaent  tonferto  the  bktory  otJoaephus, 
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A  short  time  before  the  Roman  invasion,  we  are  informed  *  that  the 
Christian  Church  seceded  from  a  spot  which  prophecy  had  taught  to  hold 
devoted,  and  retired  to  Pella^  beyond  the  Jordan.  From  this  circumstance 
it  becomes  at  least  probable,  that  the  Christians  did  not  sustain  their  full 
share  of  the  calamities  of  their  country ;  but  though  their  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  may  thus  have  been  increased,  their  actual  numbers 
could  not  fail  to  be  somewhat  diminished,  since  they  could  not  wholly 
withdraw  themselves  from  a  tempest  directed  indiscriminately  agalnat 
the  whole  nation. 

During  the  next  sixty  years  we  read  little  respecting  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  except  the  names  of  fideen  successive  oresidentt,  called 
'  Bishops  of  the  Circumcision ;'  fourteen  of  these  only  belong  to  the 
period  in  question,  since  they  beg^n  with  James  ;  and  they  appear  to  end 
at  the  second  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  emperor  Adriant.  But  the 
times  of  these  successions  are  extremely  uncertain,  as  the  first  Christiana 
had  little  thought  of  posterity},  nor  were  any  tabularies  preserved  in  their 
Churches,  nor  any  public  acts  or  monuments  of  their  proceedings.  The 
Church  over  which  they  presided  seems  to  have  perished  with  them  ;  but 
there  is  still  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  numerous,  and  we  may 
attribute  its  weakness  partly  to  the  continued  action  of  the  two  causes 
abovementioned,  and  partly  to  the  absolute  depopulation  of  the  country. 
Yet  it  would  appear  from  Scripture  that  some  sort  of  authority  was  at  first 
exercised  by  the  Mother  Church  over  her  Gentile  children  j  and  that 
'  the  decrees  ordained  by  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jeru- 
salem §  *  found  obedience  even  among  distant  converts. 

On  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill,  out  of  the  ruins  which  deformed  it> 
Adrian  erected  a  new  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  new  and  Roman  title  ol 
JElia  CapitolinaJI,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  should  erase  from  all  future 
history  the  hateful  name  of  Jerusalem,  or  that  a  city  with  a  more  civilized 
appellation  would  be  inhabited  by  less  rebellious  subjects,  or  that  the 
contumacy  of  the  Jews  was  associated  with  the  name  of  their  capital.  A 
new  Church  was  then  established,  composed  no  longer  of  Jews,  but  of 
Gentiles  only,  and  was  governed  by  a  new  succession  of  bishops,  as 
obscure  and  as  rapid  as  that  which  we  have  mentioned.  Their  names  are 
also  transmitted  to  us  by  the  diligence  of  Eusebius  ^,  but  none  with  any 
distinction  except  Narcissus,  the  fifteenth  in  order,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  180,  and  of  whom  some  traditionary  miracles**  are  recorded. 

*  Buaab.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  Le  Clerc  places  this  secession  in  the  year  66.  Seinler  (sect.  1) 
flues  tiie  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war  in  64.  The  Christians  probably  retired,  as  Uie  war 
became  more  obstinate,  and  advanced  nearer  to  Jerusalem. 

{Euseb.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
This  is  the  complaint  of  Le  Clerc,  ad  ann.  135.  And  in  fact  the  two  most  prominent 
fMtures  iu  the  histories  of  Christians,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  are  their  dirisioni 
9ad  thttr  persecutions.  These  subjects  we  shall  examine  in  separate  chapters,  and  all  that 
can  be  confidently  asserted  on  other  points  wo  are  contented  to  glean  from  Eusebiuaand 
lome  writers  of  ambiguous  authority  who  are  quoted  by  him,  from  the  apologies,  epistles, 
and  trsatises  of  the  early  fathers,  sad  from  a  few  tragmeats  of  profiuie  antiquity. 

JActs  xvi.  4. 
Ecclesiastical  writers  differ  about  the  date  of  this  event.  Semler  (cent,  ii.)  pltfbes  it 
ia  the  year  119.  Fleuiy  TUv.  iiL'  sect.  24.)  mentions  ^lia  Capitolina  as  existing  previous 
to  the  rebellion  of  Baroocbabas,  but  still  as  the  work  of  Adrian.  Le  Clerc  (ad  ann.  119) 
•ems  to  waver — (ad  ann.  134)  decidedly  fixes  the  foundation  for  that  year,  and  attributes  the 
Qomiaotions  of  the  Jews  to  that  cause.  Those  commotions  certainly  broke  out  in  133,  and 
were  lOon  quelled ;  but  both  Mosheim  and  Basnage  (Ann.  Polit.  Ecdes.  ad.  132,  voL  ii. 
IK  72}  consider  the  foundation  of  the  new  dty  to  have  been  immediately  subsequent  to 
t&e  rebellion.  Probably  Le  Cle^  is  right,  as  he  admits  too  that  the  cify  was  finally  esta* 
bliahed  in  174,  after  the  insurxection  (id  aan.  174),--43ae  ^pseb.  H.  K.  ub.  vi.  c.  6. 
f  H.  E.  Ub.  V.  c.  12.  ♦♦  Euseb.  H.  B.  Ub.  vl  c.  9. 
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Such  are  the  imperfect  accotints  which  remain  to  us  respecting^  the  early 
hialorf  of  the  Church  in  Palestine ;  but,  imperfect  as  they  are,  we  are  enabled 
to  coUect  firom  them  that  the  progrress  of  Christianity  in  that  stubborn  soil 
was  slow*  and  its  condition  uncertain  and  fluctuatinor.  And  this  conclu- 
•1011  IB  confirmed  by  the  direct  assertion  of  Justin  Martyr,  a  Samaritan 
praeelyte  of  the  second  century,  our  best  authority  for  that  ag^e  and 
ooantry*  who  expressly  assures  us  that  the  converts  in  Judsa  and  Sama*- 
ria  were  inferior,  both  in  number  and  fidelity,  to  those  of  the  Gentiles. 

*  We  behold  the  desolation  of  JudsBa,  and  some  from  every  race  of  men 
who  believe  the  teaching  of  Christ's  Apostles,  and  have  abandoned  their 
ancient  customs  in  which  they  fell  astray.  We  behold  ourselves,  too,  and 
we  perceive  that  the  Christians  among  the  Gentiles  are  more  numerous 
and  more  foithful  than  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans.'  He  then  pro- 
eeeds  to  account  for  the  fact,  '  that  none  of  these  have  believed  excepting 
mne  few,'  by  appeal  to  the  prophetic  writers*. 

(8.)  From  the  spectacle  of  the  infidelity  and  devastation  of  Palestine, 
fJMVtold  by  so  many  prophecies,  and  truly  designated  by  Jortin  as  an 

*  event  on  which  the  fate  and  credit  of  Christianity  depended/  we  turn  to 
the  more  grateful  office  of  tracing  its  advance,  and  celebrating  its  success. 
We  may  consider  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Aniioch  to  have  been 
founded  about  40  a.  D.t  by  St  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas.  It  was  there  that 
the  converts  first  assumed  the  name  of  Christian,  and  the  first  act  which 
is  recorded  respecting  them  was  one  of  charity  to  their  suffering  brethren 
in  Judaea.  In  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks,  and  natives  unfettered  by 
the  prejudices  of  Judaism,  our  holy  faith  made  a  rapid  and  steady  pro- 
gress. In  the  residence  of  the  Prefect  of  Syria,  under  the  very  eye  of 
the  civil  government,  it  is  probable  that  the  infant  society  was  protected 
against  the  active  hatred  of  the  Jews  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
early  prosperity  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  zeal  of  its  second  bishop, 
Ignatius.  This  ardent  supporter  of  the  faith,  the  contemporary,  and,  as 
we  are  informed,  the  friend  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  presided  over  the 
Church  of  Antioch  for  above  thirty  years,  and  at  length  was  led  away  to 
Rome,  and  perished  there,  a  willing  and  exulting  martyr.  He  fell  in  the 
persecution  of  Trajan,  in  the  year  107  J.  During  his  journey  through  Asia 
to  Rome  he  addressed  epistles  to  some  of  the  Christian  Churches,  in  which 
we  may  still  discover  the  animated  piety  of  the  author,  through  the  inter- 
polations with  which  the  party  zealots  of  afler  times  have  disfigured  them. 

The  fourth  bishop  in  succession  from  Ignatius  was  Theophilus,  a  learned 
convert  from  paganism,  more  justly  celebrated  for  his  books  to  Autolycus 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  than  for  his  attack  on  the  heresies  of  Marcion 
and  Hermogenes.  Under  such  guidance  the  Church  of  Antioch  became 
numerous  and  respectable;  and  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events  we 
may  reasonably  infer,  that  the  religion  which  was  popular  in  the  capital  of 
Syria  obtiuned  an  easy  and  general  reception  throughout  the  province §. 

*  Apol.  i.,  ch.  53. 

f  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccl.  i  i.,  p.  347  (onn.  40).  Semlcr  places  the  foundation  of  the 
Cmirch  in  39.  In  spite  of  Scripture  (Acts  xi.  21,  22,  &c.)  Baronius  claims  the  honour 
for  St  Peter,  and  is  confuted  by  Basnage,  vol.  i.,  p.  502.  (ad  ann.  40). 

X  Le  Clone  (S»c  Sec.  ann.  116)  fixes  this  event  after  the  earthquake  in  116,  which 
dMliujtd  a  ereat  part  of  the  city,  and  was  attributed  by  the  heathen  priesthood  to  the 
'  impiety  *  of  the  Christians.  Pearson,  Pagi,  and  Fabricius  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  that  of  Tillemont,  Du  Pin  and  Cave,  which  we  follow,  is  more  probable,  and  is 
ooofinned  by  Lardner  (p.  ii.,  c.  v.^  But  Basnage,  after  all,  is  right,  when  he  candidly 
^Met  *  the  year  of  Ignatius^g  deatn  among  the  obscurities  of  chronology.' — Hist.  Folit* 
AcdflKy  ann.  107,  aect  6. 
f  Em  be&n  bii  Joumer  to  Macedoma  ire  read  thai  'Panl  HQXki  VblQ^Hdl  Siiria,  vA 
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A  correspondence  between  our  Saviour  himself  and  Abtfanis,  a  prince 
of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  is  delivered  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  first  book 
of  Euseblus,  as  copied  from  the  public  records  of  the  city.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  correspondence  has  long  ceased  to  find  any  advocate,  and  this 
is  probably  among  the  earliest  of  the  many  pious  frauds  which  ha^e 
disgraced  the  history  of  our  Church  ;  but  the  existence  of  the  forged 
record  in  the  archives  of  Edessa  has  never  been  disputed  ;  and,  as  it  is 
clearlv  the  work  of  a  Christian  intending  to  do  honour  to  the  founder  of 
his  religion,  it  proves  at  least  how  early  was  the  introduction  of  that 
reliffion  into  the  province  of  Mesopotamia. 

^.)  The  seven  Churches  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  are, 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea* 
Of  Pergamus  and  Thyatira  little  subsequent  mention  is  made  in  history ; 
the  other  five,  and  especially  the  two  ^rst,  are  distinguished  among  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  primitive  communities.  The  Church  of  Ephenu^ 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Paul  and  governed  by  Timothy,  was  blessed  by 
the  presence  of  St  John  during  the  latest  years  of  his  long  life.  Of  him 
it  is  related,  on  sufficient  authority,  that  when  his  infirmities  no  longer 
allowed  him  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion,  he  continued  ever  to  dis- 
miss the  society  with  the  parting  benediction,  *  My  children,  love  one 
another  V  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  this  Church  to 
persuade  us  that  the  exhortation  was  in  vain.  In  fact,  Ignatius,  during 
his  residence  at  Smyrna,  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  bearing 
testimony  to  their  evangelical  purity,  and  to  the  virtues  of  their  bishop 
Onesimus.  And  it  is  important  to  add,  that  two  other  Epistles  addressed 
at  the  same  period  to  churches  at  Magnesia  and  Tralles  (or  Trallium),  of 
more  recent  foundation,  prove  the  continued  progress  of  our  faith  in  those 
regions,  even  afler  the  last  of  the  apostles  had  been  removed  from  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  century  we  find  that  Ephesus  still  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  we  observe  its  bishop^  Polycrates, 
conducting  them  in  firm  but  temperate  opposition  to  the  first  aggression 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(4.)  It  would  appear  from  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  SmymaanSt 
that  some  in  that  communion  were  tainted  with  heresies,  which  appeared 
unpardonable  to  that  zealous  bishop,  and  which  perhaps  might  be  attended 
with  some  danger  to  an  infant  society.  But  when  he  designates  those 
schismatics  as  '  beasts  in  the  shape  of  men^,'  we  may  doubt  whether 
his  exertions  in  this  matter  were  calculated  to  restore  the  union  of  the 
Church.  A  pious  bishop  named  Polycarp  at  that  time  presided  over  the 
Church  of  Smyrna :  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  office  by  St.  John,  and 
continued  faithfully  to  discharge  it  until  his  aged  limbs  were  affixed  to  the 
stake  by  the  brutality  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  •  Eighty  and  six  years  have 
I  served  Christ,  and  he  hath  never  wronged  me,*  was  his  reply  to  the 
inquisitorial  interrogations  of  the  Roman  proconsul ;  and  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  transcribe  his  last  beautiful  prayer,  which  has  reached 
us  from  the  pen  of  those  who  witnessed  his  martyrdomf. 

*  Father  of  thy  beloved  and  blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
we  have  knowledge  of  thee ;  God  of  angels  and  powers  and  of  all  crea- 
tion, and  of  the  whole  family  of  the  just  who  live  in  thy  presence !  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  this  hour,  that  I 
may  take  part  in  the  number  of  the  martyrs  in  the  cup  of  Christ  for  the 
resurrection  of  eternal  life,  soul  and  body,  in  the  incorruptibility  of  the 


Mm« 


*  Iffuat.  Epist.  Smyrn.  sect.  4. 
t  Epstle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  to  that  of  Fhibmeliuin.    Euseb.  iv.  1ft. 


named  Melilo.  To  tliis  writer  we  are  indebted  Tor  the  fi rat 
e  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  compiled  by  any  Christian 
and  it  may  be  useful  as  well  ua  curious  to  quote  from  Euael^us 
of  aotne  of  his  works; — 'Two  Books  concerning  Easter— Rules 
if  the  nt>phets — A  Discourse  of  the  Lord's  Day — Of  the  Nature 
-Of  the  Obedience  of  the  Senses  to  Faith — Of  Baptism— Of 
id  of  Faith,  and  the  Generation  of  Jenus  Christ — Of  IVophecy — 
pitality^-Of  the  DcTil— Of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,'  And 
all  should  wc  omit  to  meDtion  the  '  Apo1o^  for  Christianity  I,' 
i  addressed  to  M.  Antoninus. 

B  we  lake  leave  of  the  Asiatic  Churches,  we  must  remark  that 
'  establishment  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  to  the  shore  of 
mn\,  orto  places  little  removed  from  it  Hierapolis,  an  important 
hrygia,  contained  a.  Christian  society,  over  which  Fapias  presided 
(pnning  of  the  second  century.  Papias  was  an  industrious  collec- 
I  reported  acts  and  saying  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  been  justly 
ed  the  Father  of  Traditions;  be  may  have  been  a  feeble  and 
a  man,  but  it  is  enough  that  his  mere  existence  as  Bishop  of 
lia  proves  the  very  early  progress  of  our  religion  towards  the 
of  Asia.  Claudius  Apollinaris  was  bishop  of  the  same  church, 
cign  of  M.  Antoninus,  '  a  man  of  great  reputation,'  as  says 
I,  and  celebrated  for  his  'Apology  for  Christianity |f,  and  bis 
against  Jews  and  Pagans.' 

inrince  of  Bitbynia  was  situated  at  the  south-western  extremity 
Dxine  Sea.  We  have  no  record  of  any  Apostolical  Church  here 
;  but  we  are  accidentally  furnished  with  proof  that,  in  the  very 
ig  of  the  second  century,  a  great  portion  of  the  population  were 
la— proof  which  has  never  been  disputed,  because  it  is  derived 
!  amwls  of  Pagan  history. 

tbe  yonnger,  a  humane  and  accomplisbed  Roman,  was  governor 
•  MM  Bitiiynia  for  about  eighteen  months,  dnring  the  persecution 
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of  Trajan ;  and  on  that  subject,  in  the  year  107  *,  a.d.,  he  addressed  im 
the  Emperor  his  celebrated  Epistle.     This  being*  justly  considered  as  the 
most  important  document  remaining'  to  us  in  early  Christian  history,  w%  .. 
shall  here  transcribe  some  portion  of  it,  the  more  willingly  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafler  to  refer  to  it. 

Afler  mentioning  the  difficulty  of  his  own  situation,  and  his  perplexity 
in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  men  charged  with  no  other  crime  than 
the  name  of  Christian,  the  writer  proceeds  as  follows  : — '  Others  werm 
named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians,  and 
afterwards  dented  it;  the  rest  said  they  had  been  Christians,  .but  had  left 
them,  some  three  years  ago,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twen^  ' 
years.  They  all  worshipped  your  image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gfocb|- 
these  also  reviled  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or 
error  lay  in  this — that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  dmf 
before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  te 
Christ,  as  to  God,  and  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commissicnl 
of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  thefl,  or  robbery,  or  adultery^ 
never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  «  pledge  committed  to  them  wh«ft 
called  upon  to  return  it.  When  these  things  were  performed,  it  was  thair 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  meal,  which 
they  ate  in  common  without  any  disorder ;  but  this  they  had  forbonii> 
since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  commandsi 
I  prohibited  assemblies. 

'  After    receiving  this   account,   I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  !• .. 
examine,   and   that   by   torture,  two  maid  servants,  which  were  called  .^ 
ministers;    but  I  have   discovered  nothing  beside  a  bad  and   exoessif^x 
superstition.      Suspending,  therefore,  all  judicial   ]>roceedingf8,  I   h«Ynvi 
recourse  to  you  for  advice,  for  it  has  appeared  to  me  matter  highly  d#« 
serving  consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number  of.; 
persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering,  for  many  of  all  ages,  and  ereiy* ;, 
rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.     Nor  hnt^  v 
the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towav' 
also,  and  the  open  country  ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be 
restrained  and  corrected.     It  is  certain  that  the  temples  which  were  almoi^  ^ 
forsaken  begin  to  be  more  frequented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities, 
a  long  intermission,  are  revived.     Victims  likewise  are  everywhere 
up,  whereas  for  a  time  there  were  few  purchasers.     Whence  it  is  easy^ 
imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed  if  pardon  were  grantadt 
to  those  who  repent.* 

So  fewt  and  uncertain  are  the  records  left  to  guide  our  inquiries  tbrough»i^ 
the  obscure  period  which  immediately  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  j 
labours  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  above  testimony  to  the  numbers  and  il 
virtues  of  our  forefathers  in  faith  becomes  indeed  invaluable.  No  hisiQrjMi 
of  our  Church  can  be  perfect  without  it;  and  its  clear  and  unsuspected*^ 
voice  will  be  listened  to  by  every  candid  inquirer  in  every  age  of  truth '^ 
and  history.  At  present  our  only  concern  is  with  the  concluding  pacm-J 
graphs,  which  show  us  how  extensively  our  religion  was  disseminated- 
within  seventy-five  years  from  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  a  province  very 
distant  from  its  birthplace,  and  where  no  apostle  had  ever  penetrated  :*1 
and  certainly  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  in  other  provinces  more  favour- J 

*  Lardoer,  Test,  of  Anc.  Heathen.  *^l 

t  Ecclesiastical  history  discovers  to  us  no  important  event  between  the  death  of  StPolsCd 

h  Ml 


snd  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  St.  John,  excepting  the  nse  of  the  Goottic  heresy, 
CSenpUcea  in  the  year  76.  1 


.  had  been  exhauiled  to  wiebrate  a  buseless  and  galiily  snperelition 
I,  ouuredly,  was  nut  s  place  where  the  homeliness  ur  the  (lospel 
hope  tofiad  faroiir.  More  curious  in  the  pursuit  ufthcories  than  in 
TMtigation  of  fucts,  tlie  Athenian  philosopher  (of  whatever  Bed) 
not  readily  embroci:  a  faith  which  required  him  to  hclieve  so  much 
llowed  him  to  speculate  so  little  ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  he  would 
to  the  inquiry  a  mind  either  hardened  by  previous  habits  of  universQl 
nam,  or  fraught  with  some  sort  of  theistical  notions  inconsistent  with 
itbs  fie  arns  called  upon  to  receive.  For  these,  and  similar  reasons, 
JaDitf  nia<le,  for  ume  years,  very  triflinir  progress  at  Athens.  We 
indeed,  of  a  succession  of  bishops,  be^nning'  with  Dionysius  the 
■gita,  the  convert  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  appears  that  Quadnitus,  on 
OBSiioD  in  Adrian's  lime,  found  the  church  in  a  state  ver^ng  on 
lej*,  and  to  him,  perhaps,  may  belong  the  honour  of  restoring,  if  we 
1  not  rather  lay,  of  establishing  it.  After  that  period  ne  find  it 
flouriabing ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Origen,  in  his  second  book 
■t  Celsui,  for  believing  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
hiutiani  of  Athena  were  eminent  for  their  piety  ;  and  their  industry, 
learain^,  ia  attested  by  the  publication  of  tliree  apologies  for  their 
7Vo  were  written  by  Quodratus  f  and  a  contemporary  philosopher 
d  Ariatidn,  and  were  presented  or  dedicated  to  Adrian.  The  third 
Mibliahed  teveral  years  atXenvards,  by  another  philosopher,  named 
ngoraa,  aad  is  still  extant 

Um  Pfailippians  an  epistle  was  addressed  by  Polycarp,  about  108,  a.d., 
inf.  at  least,  the  permanency  of  that  apostolical  Church  ;  and  that 
if  ThMialnnirn  had  also  been  perpetuated,  and  another  subsequently 
Hthlil  at  I^rissa,  is  proved  by  the  circumBlance  tiist  Antoninus  Pius 
Med  ethics  of  his  '  Order  of  Toleration'  (o  the  governors  of  those 

)  nadng  the  botsteps  of  the  apostle  of  the  Oentilcs  from  Athens, 
roceed  to  Corinth.     We   still  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  grace- 

»nl«    ■■«)   ■•■•■.«    fnnMprolorl    In   tho    rfoilipa  nT    PfirHxIor.        Wo 
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the  \u1gar  excitements  of  sensuality.  It  is  easier  to  remove  many 
imperfections,  than  to  convince  the  self-sufficiency  of  wit.  And  this  mi 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  decided  St.  Paul  to  select  Corinthi 
his  principal  residence  in  Greece.  The  early  years  of  this  Church  are  ■! 
free  from  reproach ;  but  we  observe  that  they  are  distinguished  rather  M 
the  spirit  of  dissension  and  contumacy  than  by  that  of  immorality— | 
retained  the  vices*  of  the  Greek  character  al^er  it  had  thrown  off  thoMMTl 
the  Corinthian.  Cephas  and  Apollos  divided  the  very  converts  of  fl| 
apostle,  and,  about  ^fly  years  afterwards,  the  disunion  had  so  far  iDcreai| 
as  to  call  for  the  friendly  interference  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Aboutll 
A.D.tf  St.  Clement,  the  bishop,  addressed  to  them  his  first  and  genidii 
Epistle,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us^  and  is  probably  tfl 
most  ancient  of  uninspired  Christian  writings^.  The  author  is  related  4i 
be  the  same  Clement  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  as  one  *  of  his  felkj# 
labourers  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life  §.'  The  dissensions  aitk 
Corinthians  seem  to  have  entirely  regarded  the  discipline,  not  the  dodliil 
of  the  Church;  they  had  dismissed  from  the  ministry  certain  presbytflM 
as  St.  Clement  asserts,  undeservedly,  and  much  confusion  was  thus  ioM 
.  duced.  For  the  purpose  of  composing  it,  five  deputies  were  sent  fini 
Rome,  the  bearers  of  the  Epistle. 

We  should  here  observe,  that  the  epistle  is  written  in  the  name  of  '  li^ 
Church  sojourning  at  Rome,'  not  in  that  of  the  Roman  bishop ;  that  II 
character  is  of  exhortation,  not  of  authority ;  and  that  it  is  an  answer  IttI 
communication  originally  made  by  the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  episcogri 
form  of  government  was  clearly  not  yet  here  established,  probiably  4I 
being  adverse  to  the  republican  spirit  of  Greece.  This  spirit,  natorslj 
extending  from  political  to  religious  affairs,  may  have  acted  most  stnvBM 
in  the  most  numerous  society ;  and  to  its  influence,  so  dangerous  to  tti 
concord  of  an  infant  community,  we  may,  perhaps,  attribute  the  evils  4 
which  we  have  spoken.  At  what  precise  moment  the  converts  of  CoiM 
had  the  wisdom  to  discover  that  their  unity  in  love  would  be  better  ail 
cured  by  a  stricter  form  of  Church  government,  we  are  not  informed*  bi^ 
about  seventy  years  aflter  these  dissensions,  we  find  them  flourishing  undkl 
the  direction  of  a  pious  and  learned  bishop,  Dionysius.  This  venerai| 
person  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  seven  Epistles  called,  by  Eusebiosl 
Catholic, — two  of  these  were  addressed  to  the  Churches  of  Rome  edl 
Athens,  two  other  to  those  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  two  to  those  of  Goi> 
tyna  and  Gnossos  in  Crete,  and  one  to  that  at  Lacedsemon.  It  i 
thus,  incidentally,  that  we  are  furnished  with  our  best  evidence  of  thegta 
dual  growth  of  Christianity.  From  Athens  we  proceed  to  Corinth,  fioa 
Corinth  to  Lacedaemon  ;  established  in  the  capital,  we  advance  into  lb 
towns  and  villages ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  at  that  early  period,  the  wOl 
mountaineers  of  Taygetus  received  that  faith  which  they  have  througrh  ai 
many  centuries  so  devotedly  preserved,  and  which  is,  at  length,  confimiai 
to  them  for  ever. 

(7.)  In  the  Annals  of  the  historian  Tacitus  (xv.  44),  afler  the  deact^ 

■  — — — — — — ■ —  ■■  ■      II 

*  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  St.  Clement,  c.  3b,  ohtttiK,  tivfAM,  itXmm^mk,  ^m 
»«JMwSci«4  Ti  ««)  2»X«i,  ^t^v^i0'ft$t  Koi  tmrm^Mktuif  Sitfrri/ymy  V9rt^it^»fi»,  Jikm^mtim  jq 
»iy«^/c  .* 

f  There  are  very  wide  differences  among  historians  respecting  this  date.  Lardair  Qpff 
i.  ch.  2.)  appears  to  us  to  have  selected  the  most  probable  opinion. 

I  Perhaps  ve  should  except  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas. 

^  '  Ancient  writers,  without  any  doubt  or  scruple/  assert  thb.  Laid.  Gitd.  G^l| 
p.  11. 1«  2. 
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&»  of  a  terrible  fire  at  Rome,  we  read  with  sorrow  and  indignation  the 
feUowin^  passage: — "To  suppress. the  common  rumour,  that  he  had 
Uoiself  set  fire  to  the  city,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and 
iiilicted  exquisite  punishments  upon  those  people  who  were  held  in  abhor- 
for  their  crimes,  and  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Chris* 
They  had  their  denomination  from  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
U  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate. 
This  pernicious  superstition,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again, 
md  spread  not  only  over  Judsea,  the  source  of  this  evil,  but  reached  the 
city  also,  whither  flow  from  all  quarters  all  things  vile  and  shameful,  and 
where  they  find  shelter  and  encouragement.  At  first  those  only  were 
apprehended  who  confessed  themselves  of  that  sect ;  afterwards  a  vast 
moltitude  was  discovered  by  them,  all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so 
much  for  the  crime  of  burning  the  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind. 
Tbdr  executions  were  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and 
contempt.  Some  were  covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
lorn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified ;  and  others  having  been 
danbed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the  night 
tune,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.  Nero  made  use  of  his  own  gardens  as  the 
theatre  upon  this  occasion,  and  also  exhibited  the  diversions  of  the  Circus, 
sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  cha- 
fioteer,  at  others  driving  a  chariot  himself,  till  at  length  these  men,  though 
really  criminal  and  deserving  exemplary  punishment,  began  to  be  com- 
miseratedv  as  people  who  were  destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  only  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.*  This  passage,  which 
will  scarcely  be  deemed  creditable  to  the  philosophy  of  its  author  even  by 
those  who  most  extol  it,  and  which  is  most  deeply  disgraceful  to  his 
historical  accuracy,  to  his  political  knowledge,  and  to  his  common  humanity, 
was  written  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  about  thirty-six  years  afier  the 
persecution*  which  it  so  vividly  describes.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
awful  scene,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paulf  are  believed  to  have  suflered. 
We  shall  not  pause  to  investigate  very  deeply  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  but 
rather  confine  our  attention  to  the  testimony  here  afforded  as  to  the  number 
of  Christians  existing  at  Rome  even  at  that  very  early  period.  '  A  vast  mul- 
titude was  discovered'  by  the  eye  of  persecution,  and  tlie  compassion  excited 
by  their  sufferings  would  naturally  awaken  an  attention,  which  had  never 
before  been  directed  before  to  them.  The  assault  of  Nero  was  furious  and 
probably  transient ;  and  such  is  precisely  the  method  of  aggression,  which 
fails  not  in  the  end  to  multiply  its  objects ;  and  if  it  be  thus  probable  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the  Churcli  of  Rome  surpassed  every 
other  in  power  and  consideration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  these  were 
rather  augmented  than  diminished  during  the  century  following.     To  this 

*  That  event  is  placed  in  the  year  64,  by  a  i;encral  consent  of  Christian  antiijuity.  It 
is  also  commonly  agreed,  that  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  St.  Paul,  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Nero.  (Euseb.  1.  ii.  c  23,  on  the  authority  of  Caius  an  Kcclesiabtic,  and  Dionys.  Epist.  to 
Romans.)  But  there  are  differences  as  to  the  exact  time  of  tliat  suffering.  I^e  Clerc  (vol. 
i  p.  447,  A.D.  68)  places  it  at  the  end  of  Nero's  reign  in  the  year  68  j  but  the   general 

J'Qion  refers  it  to  the  perseaition.     llie  doubt  as  to  fact  rests  rather  on  the  martyrdom 
St.  Peter  than  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  authority  appears  to  us  sufficient  historically  to 
tttaUifdi  the  violent  end  of  both. 

t  EuKcbius  asserts  that  these  two  apostles  yrere  joint  founders  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  Thus  the  order  of  their  three  immediate  successors  has  been  most  warmly  disputed. 
ITie  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  the  supposition  tliat  the  Chmch  was  originally  divided, — 
one  apofftle  (or  bishop)  presiding  over  the  Jewish,  the  other  over  the  Gentde  couvetU. 
According  to  thii  distribution,  St,  Fvter,  of  course,  had  the  charge  of  the  iotmer. 
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belief  we  are  persuaded,  paKly  by  the  greater  facility  of  converakm  ^ 
offered  by  the  size  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  partlf  ^ 
by  consideration  that  the  force  of  opinion  would  naturally  lead  the  feebtt  ^ 
Christian  societies  throughout  the  empire  to  look  for  counsel  and  proteO«  ^ 
tion  to  the  capital,  as  we  know  the  church  of  Corinth  to  have  done ;  ttdd  i 
partly  by  the  fact,  that  frequent  pecuniary  contributions  were  transmittid  >' 
by  the  faithful  at  Rome,  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the  proTincei''.'  y 
In  this,  then,  consisted  the  original  superiority  of  Rome ;  in  numbeniy  --i 
in  opinion,  in  wealth :  to  these  limits  it  was  entirely  confined,  and  it  nii  *: 
not  until  quite  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century  that  we  hear  of  aif  i 
claim  to  authority. 

The  circumstances  of  that  claim  arose  from  a  very  early  difference  iH  \ 
the  Church  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.  It  was  shortly  this  i  ^ 
the  Christians  of  Lesser  Asia  observed  the  feast  at  which  the  Paschid  lamb  . 
was  distributed,  in  memory  of  the  Last  Supper,  at  the  same  time  at  whkK  : 
the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover ;  that  is,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  flnl  . 
Jewish  month ;  and  three  days  afterwards  they  commemorated  the  resof^ 
rection,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week.  The  western  ehurcbee 
confined  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection  to  the  first  day  of  the  week* 
and  kept  their  Paschal  feast  on  the  night  preceding  it  Hence  arose  trnmi 
inconveniences ;  and  we  find  that  Polycarp  had  visited  Rome  about  lOOy 
A.D.  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  controversyt.  He  was  not  pemuh 
nently  successful ;  and  about  ninety  years  afterwards  (a.d.  196,  Fleorff 
1.  iv.  c.  44),  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  addressed  to  the  Asiatics  an  expresi 
order  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  Rome.  They  convoked  a  numerool 
synod,  whose  feelings  of  independence,  and  disdain  of  the  assumed  antho* 
rity  of  the  Roman,  were  temperately  expressed  in  the  answer  of  Polycrateii 
Bishop  of  Ephesus^.  The  insolence  of  Victor  was  irritated  by  the  refnsd* 
and  he  published  an  edict  of  excommunication  against  the  churches  of 
Asia.  This  was  the  first  aggression  of  a  Roman  bishop  on  the  tranqnll- 
lity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  was 
disapproved  by  the  best  Christians  of  the  West,  since  we  know  that  it  pfO^ 
voked  the  remonstrance  of  Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons.  The  churches  of 
Palestine  and  Alexandria§  appear  to  have  united  with  those  of  Asia  ht 
an  affair  so  highly  inflamed  by  the  arrogance  of  Victor,  that  it  advanced 
from  a  controversy  to  a  schism,  which  was  not  finally  healed  till  the  CooiH 
cil  of  Nice  in  325. 

Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  France  Is 
derived  from  its  calamities.     During  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Antoni*  : 


*  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  thus  addresses  the  Roman  Church,  about  the 
156 : — '  lliis  is  your  custom  from  the  bec;imiing  to  confer  benefits  on  all  brethren,  vdA  IS- 
send  relief  to  various  churches  in  every  aty.  By  which  means,  while  you  assist  the  indlF. , 
gent,  and  sustain  the  brethren  who  are  in  the  mines,  and  while  you  continually  penisfc  im^i 
such  donations,  you  preserve  the  national  custom  of  Romans — that  which  your  mrfiUftt: 
Bishop  Sotcr  has  even  carried  further  than  usual  by  making  generous  donatkmi  to  fli#  ' 
Saints,  and  edifying  by  excellent  discourse  (as  a  loving  father  his  children)  the  bretfars%^^ 
who  visit  him  from  abroad.' — Euscb.  lib.  iv.,  c  23.  '^ 

t  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  v.,  c  23.     See  Tillem.  vol.  iii,,  p.  102,  &c. 

{  It  contains  these  words : — *  I,  my  brethren,  who  have  lived  five  and  sixty 
the  Lord,  who  have  conversed  with  my  brethren  dispersed  over  the  whole  world,  iHio 
read  through  the  whole  Scriptures,  am  nothing  moved  by  the  terrors  (of  excom 
tion)  wliich  are  held  over  us.    For  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  are  far 
superiors,  that  it  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man.' — See  Le  Clerc,  vol.  i.  p.  800. 

6  Euscb.  v.,  23  and  25.    The  church  of  Alexandria  agreed  with  that  of  Rome  on 
rights  of  the  question^  but  opposed  the  overbearing  insolence  with  which  fbty 
asserted. 
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mUk  the  churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons  sent  a  relation  of  their  sufferinf^ 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Phryg^a,  whicli  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Ire- 
am.  It  is  written  with  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
rfteting'  passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  Christianity.  Potliinus,  the 
Inhop,  with  several  others,  underwent  the  last  infliction ;  still  we  have 
lot  reason  to  believe  that  the  religion  was  at  that  time  (a.d.  177)*  widely 
dUKued  in  the  country ;  probably,  indeed,  the  same  Pothinus  first  intro- 
duoid  it  from  the  Eastf.  Ireneus,  the  learned  and  zealous  combatant  of 
hemy,  succeeded  to  the  dangerous  eminence  of  Pothinus,  and  under  his 
prolonged  and  vigilant  protection  Cliristianity  took  deep  root,  and  finally 
filed  itself  in  the  soil  of  France.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  he 
died  in  the  year  202  {. 

(8.)  It  was  an  early  belief  that  St  Mark  first  preached  his  gospel  at 
AktandriOy  and  founded  churches  there  ;  and  he  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  £nsebius§,  as  the  first  bishop  of  that  city.  The  same  writer  asserts 
Ihat  a  multitude  of  converts,  both  men  and  women,  listened  to  his  in« 
ilnictions,  from  their  very  first  delivery.  The  evidence  which  he  brings 
for  this  fact  ia  not  quite  conclusive,  but  other  circumstances  render 
it  highly  probable.  The  population  of  Alexandria  was  very  numerous, 
aud  composed  of  every  variety  of  race  and  superstition — so  that  no 
lencral  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  could  exist 
there ;  it  was  commercial,  and  therefore  enlightened ;  and  it  was  also 
remarkable  for  the  ardour  with  which  it  cultivated  every  branch  of 
literature],  the  facility  with  which  it  admitted  and  reconciled  philoso- 
phical tenets  the  most  dissimilar,  and  the  freedom  which  it  indulged  to 
every  novelty  of  truth  or  speculation.  Again,  through  the  number  of 
Jews  originally  established  there  at  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  con- 
tinually increased  by  their  domestic  calamities;  through  the  moderation^ 
•nd  even  liberality  of  those  Jews,  as  compared  to  their  brethren  in  other 
countries,  and  especially  through  the  Septuagiiit  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  was  there  chiefly  circulated,  and  studied  by  the  learned 
of  every  sect,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  more  generally  diffused 
is  Alexandria  than  in  any  other  Gentile  city,  and  the  minds  of  men  in 
lome  degree  prepared  to  receive  the  second  Covenant.  Wc  do  not  pretend 
to  assert  that  they  received  it  in  entire  purity,  or  with  a  perfect  compre« 
bension  of  its  true  character  and  inestimable  advantages  ;  but  we  doubt 
oot  that  a  vast  number  believed  and  were  baptized,  and  constituted,  under 
the  holy  guidance  of  the  Evangelist  and  his  successors,  a  resj)ectablc  and 
powerful  community.  St.  Mark  was  succeeded  by  Aniaiuis,  and  the 
Latin  names  of  many  of  tiie  following  bishops  ])crsuade  us  that  the  same 

*  Le  Clerc  places  that  event  seven  years  earlier. 
t  Dtipin,  H.  E.,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

I  That  he  died  amartj'r  is  the  common  beliel';  but  as  the  fact  is  not  nientionL'd  either 
hf  TertuUian  or  Eusebiua,  we  may  be  allowed  to  susqiect  it,  tliough  anserted  by  I'illeniont 
roL  ifL  p.  94. 

(  H.  A.  1.  ii.  c.  16  and  24.  St.  Luke  is  also  believed  to  liave  visited  tbis  city,  aud  the 
Ad«  of  the  Apostles  to  have  been  written  and  thence  difiiised  over  the  Christian  world. 
SenltTy  c.  i.  ch.  .'>. 

II  Le  Clerc  CH.  K.  ann.  129)  thinks  it  jwssible  that  Adrian  was  <kcfivo<l  by  infonner.4, 
vfao  mistuok  the  Gnostics,  many  sects  of  whom  were  then  luund  at  AKxandria,  fur  the  Or- 
thodox Christians.  But  this  sup^ioisition  is  not  necessary  ;  tbe  ver\'  style  of  the  jKissafi^ 
nipiet  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration,  if  not  indifference.     Tlie  Kuii)erur  tTvctcd  a  number 


RiRt  nt  that  it  was  psitkidarj/  w  thoreigu  of  Adrian  that  JRevvlativn  mude  pioercvi. 
f  See  note*,/'. /^ 
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alliance  and  continued  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  ecclesiastical,  a 
between  the  civil,  governments  of  Rome  and  Alexandria. 

Yopiscus,  an  historian  who  flourished  about  300,  A.D.,  has  preserved 
letter,  written  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  the  year  134,  immediately  afte 
his  visit  to  Alexandria.  Its  contents  are  nearly  as  follows : — *  I  hav 
found  Eg^t  in  every  quarter  fickle  and  inconstant — the  worshippers  c 
Serapis  are  Christians,  and  those  are  devoted  to  Serapis  who  call  them 
selves  Christian  Bishops.  There  is  no  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  no  Sami 
ritan,  no  presbyter  of  the  Christians,  no  mathematician,  no  soothsayer,  n> 
anointer ;  even  the  patriarch  himself,  should  he  come  into  Egypt,  is  com 
pelled  by  some  to  worship  Serapis,  by  others  Christ — a  most  sedition 
and  turbulent  sort  of  men.  However,  the  city  is  rich  and  populoiu 
•  •  •  •  They  have  one  God :  him  the  Christians,  him  the  Jews,  hie 
all  the  Gentile  people  worship.'  We  need  not  be  surprised  or  offenda 
by  the  insolent  levity  with  which  the  profligate  imperial  philosopher  place 
the  religion  of  Serapis  on  a  level  with  that  of  Christ,  while,  through  tb 
numerous  misrepresentations  so  obvious  in  these  sentences,  one  importan 
truth  may  be  descried.  They  manifestly  prove,  that,  within  a  hundrei 
years  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  worshippers  formed  at  least  ai 
important  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  city  of  the  empire ;  and 
perhaps,  it  is  not  unfair  from  this  record  to  conclude,  that  they  wer« 
as  numerous  as  those  who  remained  attached  to  the  indigenous  super 
stitions. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  increases  the  importance  w* 
should  attach  to  the  early  prosperity  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  Befor 
the  birth  of  Christ,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  learning  of  the  Easten 
world  had  been  transferred  from  the  schools  of  Greece  to  those  of  Alex 
andria.  Not  that  Athens  was  entirely  abandoned  by  disputants,  or  evei 
by  philosophers ;  but  the  uncertain  renown  which  it  still  maintained  wa 
surpassed  by  the  splendid  institutions  of  a  city,  whose  literary  triumpl 
was  preceded,  and  perhaps  occasioned,  by  its  commercial  superiorit} 
The  early  Christians  felt  the  necessity  of  education,  though  they  diflferei 
as  to  its  proper  limits  and  object.  We  are  told  that  St  John  erected  i 
school  at  Ephesus,  and  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  and  even  that  St  Marl 
originally  established  the  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria*.  There  cai 
be  no  doubt  that  these  schools,  by  whomsoever  established,  were  useful  ii 
the  propagation  of  religion ;  but  it  was  long  before  any  of  them  produce 
any  persons  of  great  literary  merit  Pantsnus  a  convert  from  stoicisin 
who  flourished  about  180,  a.d.,  directed  and  adorned  for  several  years  tha 
of  Alexandria.  He  resigned  his  office  in  190,  in  order  more  effectually  t 
serve  his  religion  as  a  missionary.  His  exertions  were  directed,  wit! 
what  success  we  know  not,  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  Nilef.  He  wa 
succeeded  by  Clemens,  commonly  called  the  Alexandrian,  and  Clemen 
by  the  celebrated  Origen,  whose  fame,  however,  belongs  to  the  third  cen 
tury.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  these  learned  Christian 
being  tinctured  with  certain  philosophical  notions  which  they  were  desirou 
to  reconcile  with  the  Gospel,  and  influenced  by  the  society  of  those  pro 


•  Schmidius  de  Schol.  Catech.  Alex.  Jerom.  de  Vir.  illust  c  36. 
f  From  Euseb.  H.  E.  I.  v.  c.  10,  and  Orig.  Epist.  1.  vi.  c.  19,  Le  Clerc  infers  thai  Pki 
tenus  resumed  his  scholastic  office  after  Yus  return  from  Ethiopia  (India),  vol.  i.  p.  75 
(ad  ann.  179).  Lardner  fixes  the  earliest  date  of  his  return  in  192.  (p.  ii.  c.  21.1  S 
Jerome  (de  Vir.  111.  c.  36)  relates  that  Pantsnus  found,  *  that  the  Apostle  Barthofome 
had  already  preached  in  those  regions  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  QoBgi 
iff  St  Matthew,  which  he  brought  back  to  Alexaadria,  written  in  Hebrev*' 
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ktaing  them,  have  very  frequently  distorted  and  discoloured  the  features 
of  their  reh'gion. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  Church  of  Carthage  was  already 
flowing^  into  eminence ;  but  we  shall  not  at  present  do  more  than  notice 
ni  existence. 


Chapter  II. 
Om  ike  Numbers^  Ditdpline^  Doctrine^  and  Morality  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

(L)  General  view  of  Uie  extent  of  Uie  Church— Facility  of  intercourte  fsTourable  to  Christtaaltf— 
OtiMPr  drcnrnttancea — Iflraculout  claimt  of  the  Church— To  what  limits  they  ought  to  be 
ceBfloed.  C3.)  Goremment  of  the  PrlmltlTe  Church— During  the  time  of  the  Apostles— After 
ttwir  Demfb — Deacons— Distinction  of  Clergy  and  Laity— Earliest  form  of  Episcopal  GoTernment 
— ladepeiideiice  of  the  first  Churches — Institution  of  Synods — Their  character  and  uses— The 
vril  supposed  to  bare  arisen  flrom  them — Bletropolitans — Excommunication — Supposed  commu- 
■llf  of  property— Ceremonies  of  religion— Feasts  and  fasts— Schools.  (3.)  Creeds— The  Apostles' 
Qrscd— Baptina— The  Eucharist- The  Agapae.  (4.)  Morality  of  the  first  Christians— Testimonies 
orSt,Clcment—PUny—Bsrdesanes—ChasUty— Exposure  of  infants— Charity— The  earliest  con- 
verts among  the  lower  orders— The  progress  of  the  faith  was  upwards — Testimony  of  Ludan  in 
history  of  Peregzlnus— Suffering  courage. 

(1.)  From  a  review  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  find  that  before  the 
year  200,  a.d.,  the  relig^ion  of  Christ  had  penetrated  into  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  very  widely  diffused  in  many.  By 
one  of  those  dispositions  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  which  it  is 
not  g^ven  us  perfectly  to  comprehend,  the  people  to  which  the  faith  was 
immediately  addressed,  was  that  which  was  most  reluctant  to  receive  it ; 
indeed,  its  earliest  and  bitterest  enemies*,  wherever  it  presented  itself, 
were  Jews  t;  but  heaven  protected  its  weakness,  and  proved  its  legiti- 
macy, and  avenged  its  sufferings,  by  executing  on  its  first  persecutor  the 
severest  chastisement  ever  inflicted  on  any  nation. 

During  the  few  first  years  of  Christianity,  the  most  flourishing  Church 
was,  undoubtedly,  that  of  Antioch ;  until,  in  the  wider  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  it  was  surpassed  by  the  superior  populousness  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria. 

From  Syria  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  throughout  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Bithynia.  and 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  >Egean  Sea,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Christians,  and  we  find  their  establishment  in  all  the 
leading  cities  of  Greece.  From  the  cities,  in  eacli  instance,  the  religion 
was  silently  derived  and  distributed  among  the  surrounding  towns  and 
villages  and  hamlets,  purifying  morality,  and  infusing  hope  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  thus  every  Church  was  surrounded  by  a  little  circle  of  believers, 
which  gradually  enlarged,  according  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  which  ani- 
mated the  centre. 

The  earliest  converts  were  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  middling  and 
lower  classes,  which  will   account  as  well  for  their  numbers  as  for  their 


so,  however,  at  Alexandria  than  in  Greece  and  Asia,  which  we  may  attrihute, 
not  so  much  to  any  general  dispositiun  in  that  people  to  engraft  foreign  superstitions  on 
their  national  worship  (See  Dr.  Burton,  Bamp.  Lect.  iii),  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews  were  much  more  enlightened  by  Greek  literature  and  Platonic  philosophy  than 
flie  rest  of  their  race.  It  was  also  another  and  principal  cause  of  their  greater  moderation, 
that  they  had  been  allowed  to  build  for  themselves  a  temple  at  Lcoutopolis,  near  Alexan- 
dria, wnich  tended  to  disconnect  them  from  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  soften  their  pre- 

Jndieea. 
t  Hosh.  Gen.  Biat  cent.  L  p.  i.  ch.  5. 

c 
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obBcurity,  and  the  Utile  mention  that  is  made  of  them  by  contemporary 
writers. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  elaborate  consideration  of  the  various  human 
causes  which  may  have  facilitated  the  progress  of  our  religion  *,  nor  of 
the  many  impediments  which  have  been  opposed  to  it  Instances  of  both 
will  frequently  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  some 
of  the  former  in  the  present  chapter.  It  would  neither  be  wise  nor  con* 
sistent  to  deny  their  existence,  or  to  assert  that  Providence,  which  conde- 
scends to  effect  its  other  earthly  purposes  by  the  agency  of  man,  has 
wholly  neglected  such  means  in  effecting  its  great  purpose,  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity. 

A  very  general  facility  of  intercourse,  rendered  still  easier  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Greek  language  through  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  which  was  universal  in  the  West,  prevailed 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire ;  for  the  conquerors  well  knew  that  without 
gpreat  rapidity  of  communication  by  sea  and  by  land,  so  vast  a  compound 
of  discordant  materials  could  not  long  be  held  together  in  one  mass,  lliis 
was  the  most  beneficial  result  of  their  political  speculations;  and  hence  pro- 
ceeded their  great  diligence  in  the  formation  of  roads  and  the  construction 
of  bridges.  The  means  which  were  intended  to  advance  the  progress  ci 
armies,  and  perpetuate  the  duration  of  slavery,  were  also  converted  to  the 
more  honourable  purposes  of  commerce  and  civilization;  and  more  than 
that,  they  were  made  serviceable  to  an  end  which  was  least  of  all  contem- 
plated by  their  authors,  when  they  became  instrumental  in  the  disseminir 
tion  of  Christianity.  But  they  speedily  became  so  ;  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  weak  were  enabled  to  obtain  support  from  the  more  powerful,  the  poor 
from  the  more  wealthy,  the  ignorant  from  the  more  enlightened  brethren; 
that  the  churches  in  distant  provinces  could  maintain  an  easy  and  rapid^ 
intercourse ;  that  the  East  could  send  missionaries  to  the  West ;  and  the 
more  recent  converts  hold  fearless  correspondence  with  the  establishments 
of  the  Apostles  t*  The  devoted  zeal  of  the  primitive  missionaries,  the 
pure  and  austere  morals  of  their  converts,  and  the  union  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  are  universally  admitted.  By  these  and  similar  considerationa 
we  are  led  to  believe,  that,  at  least  throughout  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire,  in  Syria,  Eg}'pt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  a  respectable  pro- 
portion of  the  people  were  Christians,  even  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century^ ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  for  supposing  our  religion  to  have 
been  already  so  firmly  rooted  in  those  parts,  that  its  extirpation  by  any 
domestic  persecutor  would  even  then  have  been  wholly  impossible.  This, 
at  least,  is  our  opinion  ;  if  true,  it  is  an  important  service  to  have  estab- 
lished it  from  the  fair  examination  of  such  imperfect  records  as  remain  to 
us ;  for  infidel  writers  are  fond  of  insinuating  that  Christianity  emanated 
from  the  court  of  Constantine^  and  had  nowhere  assumed  any  permanent 
«^— ^^■^"»^— ^—  ^»»»— ^ 

•  Le  Clerc  (ad  ann.  102-3)  ascribes  the  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity  during  the 
•econd  centuiy  to  four  causes  :  (1 .)  some  remaining  miracles  performed  by  the  last  disciple* 
of  the  Apostles  ;  (2.)  open  confutation  of  heathenism  by  Christian  aiwlogists ;  (3.)  the 
constancy  of  the  martyrs  ;  (4.)  the  morals  of  tlio  Christians.  Others  might  be  added,  but 
these  were  unquestionably  amonp^  the  principal. 

f  As  in  the  rase  of  the  ('hurch  of  Lyons,  which  seems  to  have  been  established  by  m 
Greek  missionary,  Pothinus,  and  continue<l  in  correspondence  with  the  Churches  of  Asia. 

I  The  sreat  number  of  councils  assembled  about  the  years  195  and  196,  on  the  ooi^ 
troyersy  ubout  Easter,  proves,  as  Tillemont  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 14  ;  observes,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Church  :  it  proves  also  its  prosperity  ;  and  the  authority  of  Tertullrnn  has  persuacfed  that 
hibtorian  thut  the  Cbribtians  formed  at  that  time  almoht  the  mnjority  of  the  inhabitaatt.  ^ 
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or  coDiistent  form  until  its  character  was  fixed  and  its  stability  decided  by 
the  policy  of  an  emperor. 

In  order  to  rest  on  ground  which  will  not  be  disputed,  we  have  been 
contented  to  seek  our  proofs  of  the  early  stren^h  and  secu- 
rity of  Christianity  in  the  ordinary  records  of  history,  made      Miraculout 
probable  by  natural  circumstances  and  human  operation.  clainu. 

But  we  should  treat  the  subject  imperfectly  if  we  were 
to  make  no  mention  of  those  higher  powers  which  have  been  so  (renerally 
diimed  for  the  primitive  Church,  not  merely  through  the  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  at  such  moments  as  seemed  fit  to  His  omniscience, 
bat  as  a  gift  confided  by  the  Most  High  to  the  uncertain  discretion  of  his 
ministers  on  earth,  and  placed  through  a  succession  of  ages,  at  their  un- 
controlled disposition.  The  chain  of  historical  evidence  on  which  this 
claim  rests  is  continued  from  the  days  of  St.  Irenaeus  to  those  of  St.  Ber- 
nard (and  even  much  later)  with  much  uniformity  of  confident  assertion 
and  glaring  improbability ;  it  is  interwoven  in  inseparable  folds  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  records,  and  the  links  which  compose  it 
10  strongly  resemble  each  other  both  in  material  and  manufacture,  that  it 
appears  absolutely  impossible  to  break  the  succession,  or  to  distinguish 
which  of  the  portions  were  fabricated  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  by 
the  impiety  of  man  *.  Various  writers  have  assigned  various  periods  to 
the  cessation  of  supernatural  aids ;  but  they  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
have  been  ratlier  guided  by  their  own  views  of  probability,  than  by  critical 
eiamination  of  evidence  ;  which  would  have  led  them  equally  to  receive 
or  equally  to  reject  the  claims  of  every  age,  excepting  the  first.  The 
powers  which  were  undoubtedly  communicated  by  the  Apostles  to  some 
of  their  immediate  successors  probably  continued  to  enlighten  and  distin- 
guish those  holy  persons  to  the  end  of  their  ministry,  and  were  eminently 
serviceable  in  the  foundation  of  the  faitht ;  but  it  is  a  reasonable  opinion|, 

*  The  perfurmancc  of  a  prvtendud  miracle  for  the  puqiosu  of  duliision  is  the  liighest 
imaginable  impietv,  and  the  dv liberate  propagation  of  accounts  of  8iich  pcrformauciffi, 
with  kn<mle«lge  o^  their  character,  is  not  far  bhort  of  it.  Hut  we  do  not  intend  to  impute 
thit  guilt  tu  all  the  ancient  Christian  retailers  of  niirnculouH  btories, — far  from  it ;— cre- 
dulity is  the  weakness  of  some  minds,  as  mi>nducity  is  tlie  vice  of  others  ;  and  the  former 
of  these  qualities,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  latter,  has  characterised  some  Eiistern 
unions  in  every  age.  And  we  should  recollect  that  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  tho 
fabrication  of  most  of  tlio  talcs  which  stain  ecclesiastical  histor}',  and  for  the  example 
which  led  to  them  all. 

•f-  MoUi.  Hist.  Gen.  c.  i.  p.  i.  ch.  4. 

$  On  such  a  question  as  this  it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  authorities  ;  and  unhappily  we  have 
here  no  space  for  full  developement  of  our  reasons.  We  must  l>e  contented,  then,  to 
say,  that  the  argumemt  by  which  we  are  principally  moveil  is  this :  miracles  become  im- 
proliable  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  wo  consider  that 
through  tlie  wonders  wrought  by  the  Apostles,  and  those,  their  contemiioraries,  to  whom 
ssmilar  jiowur  was  vouchsaied,  some  of  wlioni  may  have  sur\'ive<l  them  forty  or  fifty  years, 
the  fuimdation  of  the  Christian  (.'hurch  was  so  firmly  established  as  to  remove  the  necrs- 
n'/y  of  the  further  continuance  of  that  ix)wer  to  it.  llie  /ac/$  which  have  chiefly  decided 
us  are  the  following  : — In  the  writiu^^  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  and  those  immediately 
succeetliug,  we  read  notliing  respectiug  apostles,  prophets,  interpreters,  or  other  inspired 
■ud  extraordinarily  gifte<l  ministers :  we  have  no  record  of  the  ]:eri)etuation  of  any  ujffice 
in  the  ministry  wnicn  in  its  nature  and  name  included  the  certainty  of  inspiration  and 
miraculous  powers.  Again,  the  fathers  who  succeeded  them,  those  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  when  they  s^Hfak  of  the  existence  of  such  powers,  confine  themselves  tu 
the  use  uf  general  language;  they  seldom  S];ecify  au  instance  of  tlicir  application;  and 
when  thi-y  do  so,  it  may  usually  l>e  classed  in  that  description  of  miracles  whicli  is  most 
liable  tu  niisntpreseutation  or  mistake  ;  such  as  the  healing  of  diseases,  or  the  expulsion 
of  demons.  Add  to  tlu-se  and  similar  considerations  that  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  hitturicui  impouibiHt if  of  assigning  uuy  iieriod  for  the  cessation  of  such  gitts  in 
the  Church,  if  we  once  cxcewi  the  barrier  which^  the  iufullibility  of  the  inspired  writers 
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that  after  their  departure  the  possession  of  miraculous  aids  was  no  longer 
vouchsafed  to  the  Church  as  a  community,  or  to  any  individuals  cu  Ut 
ministers.  All  miracles  which  are  related  to  have  taken  place  afler  that 
period  must  be  separately  subjected  to  the  usual  tests*,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own  merits,  according  to  the  degrees  of  evidence  and 
probability.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  far  from  intending  to  assert  that 
Providence,  at  the  same  time,  withheld  His  occasional  assistance  from  His 
futhful  and  afflicted  servants ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  observe  generally, 
that  the  account  of  His  interposition  which  we  should  receive  with  the 
least  suspicion  are  those  which  describe  the  supernatural  support  afforded 
to  missionaries  in  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  labours. 

(2.)  We  must  now  proceed  to  examine  the  discipline  and  government  of 

the  primitive  Church,  and,  in  this  inquiry,  we  shall  discover 
'  '  Church  no  marks  of  a  loose  and  passing  superstition,  but,  on  the 
government,      contrary,  the  surest  prognostics  of  vigour  and  immortality. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  make  it  necessary,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject,  to  distinguish  clearly  between  what  is  his- 
torically  known  and  what  is  plausibly  conjectured ;  for  it  is  from  the 
confusion  of  facts  with  probabilities  that  most  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
question  have  arisen.  In  the  first  place  it  is  certain,  that,  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  early  Churches  attained  a  definite  ^hape  and 
consistency,  and  assumed  a  permanent  form  of  discipline ;  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles  had  deprived  them  of  the  more 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  left  them,  under  God's 
especial  care  and  providence,  to  the  uninspired  direction  of  mere  men ; 
so  soon  had  every  Church,  respecting  which  we  possess  any  distinct  infor- 
mation, adopted  the  Episcopal  form  of  government.  The  probable  nature 
of  that  government  we  shall  describe  presently  ;  but  here  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  undisputed  fact,  that  the  religious  communities  of  the 
Christian  world  universally  admitted  the  superintendence  of  ministers, 
called  bishops,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century  f.  In  the  next 
place  it  is  equally  true,  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  Apostles  have  left 
any  express  and  positive  ordinances  for  the  administration  of  the  Church  X\ 
desiring,  perhaps,  that  thai  which  was  intended  for  every  age  and 
condition  of  man,  to  be  the  associate  and  guardian  of  every  form  of  ciyil 
government,  should  have  the  means  of  accommodating  its  external  and 
earthly  shape  to  the  various  modifications  of  human  polity.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  the  earliest  government  of  the  first  Christian  society,  that  of 
Jerusalem,  not  the  elders  only,  but  the  *  whole  Church'§  were  associated 

has,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  marked  out. — See  Bishop  Kaye  ou  Tertullian,  xcvi.  102.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  one  most  important  consideration  which  we  should  always  bear  in 
mind — ^that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the  decision  of  this  question. 

*  Thus,  when  fairly  tried  hy  these  tests,  the  once  popular  miracle  of  the  Thundering 
Legion  api)ears  at  len^^th  to  have  fallen  into  universal  discredit.  One  or  two  othen  inll 
be  discussed  in  the  course  of  this  work. — Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.  c.  ii.  p.  i.,  ch.  1. 

t  To  save  the  space  which  would  be  occupied  bv  an  accumulation  of  authorities,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient, perhaps,  to  remind  our  readers,  that  this  ^act  is  admitted  by  Gibbon  in  his  15th  chapter. 

X  See  Mosh.  Gen.  Ilist.,  c.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  2.  and  the  translator's  impartial  note.  Also  Dis* 
nage,  tom.  i.  liv.  i.  c.  8.  Principles  are  given,  but  no  specific  rules  (Hinds'  Early  Churefa, 
vol.  ii.  p.  100).  After  all,  no  form  of  Church  [government  now  exists,  or  could  exial^ 
accurately  framed  on  the  model  of  the  earliest,  since  that  was  regulated  by  an  inspired 
ministiy,  and  enlightened  by  extraordinary  gifls.  The  government  which  immediately 
followed  that  earliest  was  episcopal. 

§  Acts  XV.  2,  4,  22,  23,  &c. — still,  of  course,  with  some  degree  of  subjection  to  apot- 
tolical  authority.  This,  according  to  Mosheim  (c.  i.  p.  i.  ch.  2.),  was  the  model  of  all  the 
primitive  churoies. 


uperiDieuaeDi,  uiougn  Hie  instances  oi  iitua  ann  ximotny  cre»ly 
wt  it  was  sometimes  done ;  and  that,  as  they  were  sevenilly  removed 
le  world,  some  distin2;uished  brother  was  in  eacli  instance  ap- 

to  succeed,  not  indeed  to  the  name  and  inspiration,  but  to  the 
stical  duties  of  the  bleased  Teacher  who  had  Toundcd  the  Church, 
ncurrence  of  ancient  records  confirms  this  last  conclu^inn  ;  the 
Church  historians  t  enumerate  the  first  bishops  of  the  Churches 
isalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and 
lem  in  each  case  from  the  Apostles.  And  thus  it.  came  to  pass 
r  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  death  of  St.  John,  most  of  (he 
nhle  Churches  had  gradually  fallen  under  the  presidency  of  a 
cnon  entitled  Bishop ;  and  that,  af\er  that  event,  there  were  cer- 
ooe  whi^  did  not  speedily  follow  the  same  name  and  system  of 
tntion. 
1,  Ibr  the  first  thirty  years,  perhaps  somewhat  longer,  afler  the  as- 

nf  Christ,  the  labours  of  the  apostles  were  aided  by 

minitters  entitled  Prophets  J,  who  were  gifted  with  occa-      Prophet*, 

lapirstion,  and  taught  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 

This  order  of  teachers  was  withdrawn  from  the  Church  when 
Bee    became   no   longer  necessary  for  its   advancement,  and   it 

idcBct  (Coin,  on  1  Tim.  iii.  1.},  a  Father  of  the  fourth  century,  wlmitii  and  Fi- 
at eiieimiitaiice  ii  fDlluws : — '  The  same  prnunB  were  uicivntly  olleil  Wth 
■d  mnfaytrn,  while  those  which  die  now  called  blihop)  w«re  CHlleil  apotllrtf 

Sahnwudi,  the  name  of  apoBllrB  was  appropiiateil  to  those  who  were  apoitln 
tbea  the  name  iiikhop  was  given  lo  those  Iwfurt  railed  upoi-lliiL'  (See  aim 
■  from  St.  Ambroie,  cited  by  Amalarius  and  Bingham,)  Whatever  value  we 
:h  to  thii  eiplauatioii,  it  ii  quite  cerluiii  that  bishoiis  bef{an  very  cail^  to  aasuma 
if  '  •uceeMora  of  the  apusllea,'  which  we  find  to  (laTe  been  done  by  Firmiliaa, 
«Dd  Otbn  Uahon  of  ('aithage.  See  Blncham'i  Chunh  Aatiq.,  h.  ii.  r.  2.  L« 
ana.  44.  (vol.  i  p.  359),  and  ann.  iJ  (vol.  i.  p.  iVi),  places  the  gcDeral  inttitu- 
kn  in  Ibi  year  47.  Biughain  (b.  ii.  c.  19.)  and  olhen,  admitting  Iho  conruirion 
,  would  dill  pemiade  us  that  there  was  no  identity  uf  office.  Bishop  Peaison 
IgnrntianK)  ii  of  opinion  that,  in  some  churches,  there  wem  bishops  and  not 
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appears  Trholly  to  have  ceased  before  the  end  of  the  century,  at  which 
period,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ecclesiastical  government  univer- 
sally asumed  that  durable  shape  which  has  been  perpetuated,  and,  with 
certain  variations,  generally  adopted  through  every  age  of  Christianity. 

We  have  yet  made  no  mention  of  the  deacons, who  were  the  third  order  - 

in  the  Episcopal  Church.     The   word  deacon    {iuixovm)  i 
Deacons,     means  minister,  and  in  that  sense  is  sometimes  applied 

to  the  office  of  the  Apostles ;  but  in  a  general  sense  only, 

since  we  are  assured  *  that  the  diaconal  order  was  distinct,  and  institutiKl  < 

for  a  specific  purpose.     However  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  very  begin-  ' 

ning,  the  office  of  the  deacons  was  not  confined  to  the  mere  ministry  of  ■: 

the  table,  since  wc  read  that  Stephen  disputed  publicly  on  the  Christian  '. 

truth  with  irresistible  wisdom  and  spirit ;  and,  moreover,  that  *  he  did  > 

great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people.'     It  is  equally  clear  that  ^ 

attendance  on  the  poor  was  for  several  centuries  attached  to  it ;  even  after  - 

the  office  of  treasurer  was  held  by  the  bishop,  the  portion  destined  to  : 

charitable  relief  continued  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  deacon.     It  is  * 

not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  spiritual  duties  in  the  earliest  \- 

Church.     Ignatius  speaks  of  them  with  high  respect,  and,  in  one  place  ft  v 

calls  them  *  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ.'     Tertullian  distinguishes  ^ 

them  from  the  laity,  together  with  bishops  and  presbyters.    Cyprian  asserts  ; 

that  the  Apostles  appointed  them  as  *  ministers  of  their  episcopacy  and  ■_ 

Church.'    By  the  Nicene  Council  they  are  designated  as  servants  {vxffp^rat)  ^ 

of  the  bishop.     It  is  certain  that  they  were  ordained  by  the  bishop  alone,  ^ 

without  any  imposition  of  hands  by  presbyters ;  tliat  in  some  Churches  they  *:: 

were  admitted  to  read  the  gospel,  and  that  they  universally  assisted  in  the  » 

distribution  of  the  Eucharist,  without  any  share  in  its  consecraUon.    Their  = 
early  acknowledgment  as  members  of  the  ministry  is  proved  by  their  occa> 
sional  presence  in  the  original  synods  of  the  clergry|. 
The  origin  of  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  has  given 

rise  to  much  controversy.     Bingham§  is  of  opinion  that  it 

Clergy  and   was  derived  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian  Church  in  - 

Laity.       its  earliest  days.     And   Clemens  Alexandrinus  ||  has  ex*  : 

pressly   declared,    '  that   St.  John,  afler  his  return  from  ; 

Patmos,  ordained  bishops,  and  appointed  such  men  for  clerical  ministers  > 

as  were  signified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.'    If  the  persons  here  mentioned  were  %■. 

actually  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  ministry,  the  reality  as  well  as  ^ 

the  name  of  the  distinction  might  with  greater  assurance  plead  apostolic  ^ 

authority ;  but  this  does  not  positively  appear.     On  the  other  hand,  the  '*_ 

separation  of  the  sacred  order  is  so  commonly  mentioned  by  the  early  i'. 

Fathers,  not  by  Cyprian  only,  but  by  his  predecessors  %  Tertullian  and  \ 

Origen,  and  so  invariably  treated  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian  < 

system,  that  if  its  origin  was  not  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  system,  - 


J 


•  Acts  vi. 

•i-  Ignat.  Ep.,  ad  Trale.    Tcrtulliaa  de  Juge,  c.  1 1.    Cyprian  Epist.  65.  (ad  Rogatiaii)  ^ 

Cone.  Nic.  c.  18.  i 

I  On  this  subject  consult  Bin^^ham,  Ch.  Antiq.,  b.  ii.  ch.  20.      Tho  deoconessesi  of  i 

whom  we  read  in  early  Church  History,  may  probably  have  been  widows  appointed,  ftr  : 

the  better  preservation  of  the  ministry  from  scandal  and  calumny,  to  superintend  ths  « 

charitable  distribution  made  to  the  female  portion  of  the  poor.  « 

Eccles.  Antiq.,  b.  i.  ch.  5.  -^ 

Ap.  Euscb.  H.  E.  lib.  iii.,  c.  23.  »XnffU»yi  rita  »X*i(«^r«y  rSf  uiro  r$y  IlnvfimT§s  trtifuutr 

w.                                                                                                                             ^  I 

r  TTiis  writer  goea  90  far  as  severely  to  censure  certaiu  heretics  for  (ulluwing  the  « 

aury practice,  .. 
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it  wan  at  least  unrecorded  and  immemorial.  The  fairest  supposition  re- 
ipcciing  Uiis  question  appears  to  he^  that  the  Jint  converts,  those  who 
spread  the  earliest  tidings  of  redemption  before  the  Apostles  themselves 
had  quitted  Judea,  were  commissioned  to  preach  the  name,  and  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  indiscriminately.  But  it  seems  equally  certain, 
thai  this  commission  was  of  very  short  duration  ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
hi  any  place  converts  were  found  sufficient  to  form  a  society  or  church, 
abiahop  or  presbyter  *  was  ordained  for  life  to  minister  to  them.  The  act 
of  ordination  established  the  distinction  of  which  we  are  treating. 

According  to  the  earliest  form  of  Episcopal  government  it  would  appear 
that  the  bishop  possessed  little,  if  any,  power  in  matters  of  discipline, 
except  witli  the  consent  of  the  council  of  presbyters  ;  that  the  council  pos- 
sessed no  sort  of  power  except  in  conjunction  with  him  t ;  and  that,  in  affiiirs 
strictly  spiritual,  as  the  ordination  |  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  especially  that  of  baptism  §,  he  acted  as  some 
think  with  original,  and  certainly  with  independent  authority.  His  office 
was  for  life,  and  the  funds  of  the  society  were  committed  to  his  care  and 
dispensation.  Of  most  of  the  apostolical  churches,  the  first  bishops  were 
appointed  by  the  apostles ;  of  those  not  apostolical^  the  first  presidents 
were  probably  the  missionaries  who  founded  them  ;  but,  on  their  death, 
the  dioice  of  a  successor  devolved  on  the  members  of  the  society.  In  this 
election  the  people  had  an  equal  share  with  the  presbyters  and  inferior 
clei]gy,  without  exception  or  distinction  ;  and  It  is  clear  that  their  right  in 
this  matter  was  not  barely  testimonial,  but  judicial  and  elective ||.  This 
appointment  was  final,  requiring  no  confirmation  from  the  civil  power  or 
any  superior  prelate  ;  and  thus,  in  the  management  of  its  internal  affklrs, 
every  church  was  essentially  independent  of  every  other. 

The  Churches,  thus  constituted  and  regulated,  formed  a  sort  of  federa- 
tive body  of  independent  religious  communities,  dispersed  through  the 


*  See  Epiphim.  Hsrcs.  75 ;  /Rrian.  n.  5,  a^  referred  to  by  Bingham. 

f  We  refer  to  the  passages  from  the  CouDcils  of  Laodicea,  Anes,  and  Toledo,  from 
Ignatius'a  Epistles  ana  the  Apostolical  Canons,  and  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
and  Ambrose,  collected  by  Binfj^ham,  b.  ii.  ch.  3. 

{  It  a;  pears  probable  (notwithstanding  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject  in  hii 
commiiston  to  Titus,  i.  5.)  that,  in  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  even  in  the  earliest  church, 
the  imposition  of  hands  was  perfonned  by  certain  presbyters,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Uahop;  but  the  consecration  to  the  ministry  was  the  act  of  the  bishop  only,  through  the 
power  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  niiostles,  and  at  no  time  claimed  by  any  in- 
Kiior  order  in  the  church,  "When  Jerome  (Dissert.  85  ad  Evagr.)  and  Chrysostom,  in 
the  fourth  century  (Horn.  2  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8),  are  endeavouring  to  exalt  jiresbyterial  almost 
to  the  level  of  episcopal  authority,  they  agree  in  considering  the  power  of  ordination  as 
canatituting  the  grand,  and,  as  they  n.ssert,  the  only  distinction.  It  has  been  ari^ued  that 
the  power  of  preaching  was  originally  confined  to  the  bishops,  and  from  them  derived,  and 
hy  their  permission  exercised,  by  the  inferior  clergy ;  the  reasons  adduce  d  for  this  opinion 
are  plausible,  though  not.  perhaps,  conclusive. — Biugham*s  C'hurch  Antiq.,  b.  ii  ch.  3. 

(  Mosh.  Gen.  Hiit.  (c.  i.  ]).  ii.  ch.  4.  sec  7  and  8^  "When  the  bisiiop  extended  the 
rite  of  baptism  to  presbyters  and  suffragan  bishops  (Chorcpiscopi),  he  still  reserved  to 
himself  the  exclusive  power  oi  confirmation. — Bingham's  Church  Antic^.  c.  ii.  p.  ii.  ch.  4. 

II  This  is  made  ven'  clear,  from  the  comparison  of  much  contradictorjr  evidence,  by 
BiDffham,  Ch.  Hist.,  b.  iv.  ch.  2.  sec.  2,  3,  4,  &c.  There  were  some  variations  in  the 
mo&  of  election,  acconling  to  times  and  circumstances,  since  no  rule  is  laid  down  in 
Scripture  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  evidence  to  shew  that  no 
hbhop  was  ever  obtruded  on  an  orthodox  people  without  their  consent.  Mosheim  (c.  i« 
p.  11.  ch.  2.)  attributes  a  great  extent  of  generaJ  power  to  the  people,  not  only  in  the  elec- 
tioo  of  thor  teachers,  but  in  the  control  of  their  conduct,  and  even  extends  it  \o  dec\AOtL 
on  conirowaied points  and  excommuaication  of  unworthy  membeis.  We  ax«  UQ^  VSSM 
aa  mbsi  ouibonty  be  Mdvaacm  tbeae  asuextioaa. 
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greater  part  of  the  empire,  in  continual  communication,  and  in  constant 
harmony  with  each  other.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
that  the  first  change  is  perhaps  perceptible  :  as  the  numbers  of  the 
believers  and  the  limits  of  the  faith  were  extended,  some  diversities  in  doc- 
trine or  discipline  would  naturally  pprow  up,  which  it  was  not  found  easy 
to  reconcile  except  by  some  description  of  p^eneral  assembly.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  first  instances  of  such  assemblies  *  (unless  that  which  was 
summoned  by  the  Apostles  may  be  so  called)  at  this  period.  They  were 
composed,  either  of  the  bishops  only,  or  of  these  associated  with  a  party 
of  the  priesthood  ;  those  ministers  presented  themselves  as  the  representa- 
tives of  their  respective  societies ;  nor  was  any  superiority  claimed  by  any 
of  them  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  pre-eminence  of  particular  Churches. 
These  councils  were  called  by  the  Greek  name  Synods,  and  seem  at  first 
to  have  been  provincial,  following  in  some  manner  the  political  division  of 
the  empire.  They  had  their  origin  in  Greece — the  land  of  public  assem- 
blies and  popular  institutions,  of  which  the  memory  was  fondly  cherished 
there,  aAcr  the  reality  had  been  lost  in  Roman  despotism.  Their  cha* 
racter  was  essentially  popular  ;  the  representatives  of  equal  Churches, 
elected  to  their  sacred  offices  by  the  whole  body  over  which  they  presided, 
assembled  to  deliberate  as  equals ;  and  we  may  reasonably  indulge  the 
belief,  since  the  exertion  of  freedom  in  any  one  direction  makes  it  more 
ready  to  act  in  every  other,  that  the  political  emancipation  of  mankind 
was  promoted,  even  thus  early,  by  the  free  and  advancing  spirit  of  Chris* 
tianity. 

Such  were  the  principles  on  which  the  affairs  of  the  Churches  were 
conducted  for  some  time  afler  the  period  mentioned  by  us ;  and  none  can 
be  conceived  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  faith.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  single  person  protected  each  society  from  internal  dissension— 
the  electiveness  of  that  governor  rendered  probable  his  merit — the  meeting 
together  of  the  deputies  of  the  Churches,  in  occasional  assemblies,  on 
equal  terms,  taught  the  scattered  members  of  the  faith  that  they  were 
animated  by  one  soul,  and  informed  and  dignified  by  one  spirit  Some 
evil  will  be  expected  to  arise  out  of  much  good ;  and  evils  of  some  impor- 
tance have  been  attributed  to  the  necessary  frequency  of  synods.  The 
first  was  an  early  addition  to  the  orders  and  gradations  of  the  hierarchy ; 
for,  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  provincial  Councils  required  the 
ctmtrol  of  a  President,  the  Bishop  of  the  capital  of  the  province  wag 
usually  appointed  to  that  office,  under  the  lofty  title  of  the  Metropolitan^ ; 
from  an  occasional  office  he  presently  assumed  a  permanent  dignity,  and 
his  dignity  was  insufficient  until  it  was  attended  by  authority.  Again,  the 
ecclesiastics  who  composed  them  properly  appeared  there  in  no  other 
character,  than  as  the  deputies  of  their  Churches  ;  but  it  may  sometimes 
have  happened,  that  on  their  return  home  they  individually  assumed  some 
part  of  the  power  which  they  had  possessed  collectively;  at  least, 
it  is  certain  that  many  notions  respecting  the  exalted  and  irresistible 
.nature  of  episcopal  authority  J,  were  already  floating  about  the  Christian 

♦  "We  believe  tlie  view  of  Moshcim  upou  this  subject  to  be  very  nearly  correct.  C.  1. 
p.  i.  ch.  2. 

f  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.  c.  ii.  p.  ii.  ch.  2. 

^  The  Epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius  are  the  earliest  writings  which  countenance  luch 

claims;  and  they  were  aftemards  more  boldly  advocated  by  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

In  factj  we  should  remark  that  Ignatius  exalts  the  presbyterial  with  almost  as  much  leal 

ms  the  episcopal  order,  and  that  his  object  was  rather  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  whole 

wiistry  than  to  elevate  any  branch  of  it. 


'  which  governed  it.  This  change  bef^an  to  show  itseir  towards  the 
)f  the  second  century;  nnd  U  is  certain  that,  at  this  period,  we  find 
irst  complunts  of  the  incipient  corruption  of  the  clergy*.  On  the 
'  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increased  authority  and 
mce  of  the  hierarchy  was  highly  serviceable  to  the  whole  body  in 
ds  of  danger  and  persecution,  and  that  in  those  times  it  weis  gene- 

cxcrted  to  excite  the  courage,  and  sustain  the  constancy  of  the 
ul. 

icommunication  was  the  oldest  weapon  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
tHlvsa,  every  sociely  has  the  right  to  expel  its  unworthy  members ; 
this  right  was  of  extreme  use  to  the  first  Christians,  as  it  gave  them 
lent  opportunities  of  exhibiting  to  the  heattien  world  the  scnipulous- 
of  their  taond  purity.  But  afterwards  we  know  bow  dangerous  an 
ic  it  became  when  wielded  by  weak  or  passionate  individuals,  and 
led  by  caprice,  or  interest,  or  ambition. 

le  question  has  been  greatly  controverted,  whether  an  absolute  com- 
t;  of  property  ever  subsisted  in  the  Church.  That  it  did  so,  is  a 
nrite  opiuion  of  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  would  willinf^y 
rvn,  in  the  first  apostolical  society,  tlie  model  of  the  monastic  system ; 
:Im  laiDC  to  its  utmost  extent,  has  been  partly  asserted,  and  partly 
oated  by  Gibbon.  The  learned  argument  of  Mosheimt  dispq^s  ua 
B  contrary  belief;  and  if  the  words  of  Scripture  in  onf  placed  should 

to  prove  that  such  community  did  actually  exist  among  the  original 
erta  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  from  other 
igei$i  not  only  that  it  did  not  universally  prevail  as  one  law  of 
rbole  Church,  but  that  it  gained  no  favour  or  footing  in  the  several 
chee  which  were  founded  elsewhere.  This  inference  is  generally  con- 
sd  by  the  uninspired  records  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  indeed  obvious 
■  aodety  of  both  sexes,  constituted  on  that  principle,  could  not  poa- 

beye  had  a  permanent  existence.  The  truth  appears  to  be  this,  that 
ministers  of  religion,  and  the  poorer  brethren,  were  maintained  by 
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conciliation  with  the  various  forms  of  Paganism  which  were  beginning 
gradually  to  melt  into  Christianity ;  but  they  were  seemingly  difiereut  is 
different  countries;  and  it  is  not  easy,  or  perhaps  very  important,  to 
detect  them  with  certainty,  or  to  enumerate  them  with  confidence.  Ws  ; 
shall,  probably,  recur  to  this  subject  at  some  future  period,  when  we  sball 
have  stronger  light  to  guide  us. 

The  first  Christians  were  unanimous*  in  setting  apart  the  first  day  of  ; 
the  week,  as  being  that  on  which  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead,  for  the 
solemn  celebration  of  public  worship.  This  pious  custom  was  derived 
from  the  example  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  express  appointment 
of  the  Apostles.  On  these  occasions,  portions  of  Scripture  were  publiclj 
read  to  the  people  from  the  earliest  age. 

The  two  most  ancient  feasts  of  the  Church  were  in  honour  of  the  resur 
rection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  At  a  period 
when  belief  must  almost  have  amounted  to  knowledge,  the  first  ChrisUanii 
the  companions  of  the  Apostles,  perhaps  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  him- 
self, were  so  seriously  and  practically  earnest  in  their  belief,  and  so  8ati»* 
fied  of  the  generality  of  that  belief,  in  the  truth  of  those  two  mighty 
miracles,  which  have  presented,  perhaps,  the  greatest  difficulties  to  ths 
sceptical  inquirers  of  af\er  ages,  as  to  establish  their  two  first  festivals  ii 
solemn  commemoration  of  them. 

We  find  no  mention  of  any  public  fast,  except  on  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  superstitious  multiplication  of  such  acts  of  mistaken  devotion 
was  the  work  of  a  later  age. 

Christian  schools  existed  in  the  second  century,  as  well  at  Rome,  Ephesus, 
and  Smyrna t,  as  at  Alexandria;  they  were  conducted  on  the  model 
of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  even  the  terms,  by  which  the  diflerent 
classes  of  the  faithful  were  designated,  were  borrowed  from  these  latter. 
There  appears  to  have  been  as  yet  no  costume  peculiar  to  the  ministers  of 
religion.  The  bishops  usually  adopted  the  garb  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers. 

;    (3.)  The  first  Christians  used  no  written  Creed  ;  the  Confession  of  Faith, 

which  was  held  necessary  for  salvation,  was  delivered  to 
Creeds.  children  or  converts  by  word  of  mouth,  and  entrusted  to  their 
memory.  Moreover,  in  the  several  independent  Churches* 
the  rule  of  faith  was  liable  to  some  slight  changes,  according  to  the  opinion 
and  discretion  of  the  Bishop  presiding  in  each.  Hence  it  arose,  that  wlien 
the  creeds  of  those  numerous  communities  came  at  length  to  be  written  and 
compared  together,  tliey  were  found  to  contain  some  variations  ;  this  wai 
natural  and  necessary;  but  when  we  add  that  those  variations  were  for  the 
most  part  merely  verbal,  and  in  no  instance  involved  any  question  of 
essential  importance,  we  advance  a  truth  which  will  seem  strange  to  those 
who  are  familiur  with  the  angry  disputations  of  later  ages.  But  the  fiict 
is  easily  accounted  for, — the  earliest  pastors  of  the  Church  drew  their 
belief  from  the  Scripture  itself,  as  delivered  to  them  by  writing  or  preach- 
ing |,  and  they  were  contented  to  express  that  belief  in  the  language  of 

*  Mosli.  Gen.  Hist,  1.  i.  p.  ii.  c.  4. 
;    t  laMi.  ad  Florinum,  ap.  Eiiscb.  1.  v.  c.  20.     Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.,  c.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  3. 

X  It  is  expressly  affirmecl  by  Eusebius  (K.  H.  bouk  iii.  c.  24)  that  the  four  guspelt  wera 
collected  during  the  life  of  St  John,  and  that  the  three  received  the  approbation  of  thafc 
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Gulh  in  e\xry  Christian  society.    Mosh.  c  1.  p.  ii.  ch.  2. 


:  to  establlah  that  fact,  and  some  writerat  very  conHrieiitly  reject  it. 
here  !■  reasonable  ground  for  our  assurance  that  the  furtn  of  faith 

we  still  repeat  and  inculcate  was  in  uk  and  honour  in  the  very 
propagation  of  our  religion. 

!  sacraments  of  the  primitife  Church  were  two— those  of  Baptism 

le  JLord's  Supper.     The  ceremony  of  immersion  (the  oldest  form  of 

m)  waa  performed  in  the  name  of  Ihe  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity ; 

Deliev^  to  be  attended  b;  the  remission  of  orijpnal  sin,  and  the 

regeneration  of  the  infant  or  convert,  by  the  passage  from  the  land 
ndage  into  the  kingdom  of  salvation.  A  great  proportion  of  Ihose 
«d  in  the  flrst  ages  were,  of  course,  adults,  and  since  the  Church 
len  scrupulous  to  admit  none  among  its  members,  excepting  those 
I  sincere  repentance  gave  promise  of  a  holy  life  I,  the  administration 
1  sacrament  was  in  some  sense  accompanied  by  the  remission,  not 
if  the  sin  from  Adam,  but  of  all  sin  that  had  been  prevtously  com- 
1  by  Ibe  proselyte — that  is  to  say,  such  absolution  was  given  to  the 
tance  necessary  for  admission  into  Christ's  Church.  In  afler  ages, 
error  common  In  the  growth  of  superstitioii,  the  efGcscy  inherent  in 
pentance  was  attributed  to  the  ceremony,  and  the  act  which  washed 
Ihe  inherited  corruption  of  nature  was  supposed  to  secure  a  general 
dty,  even  for  unrepented  offences.  But  this  double  delusion  gained 
itue  ground  during  the  two  first  centuries. 

!  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  originally  accom< 
1  by  meetings  which  somewhat  partook  of  a  hospitable,  or  at  least 
AatJtable  character,  and  were  called  Agap&  or  Feoels  of  Love. 

Chn'atian,  according  to  his  circumstances,  brought  to  the  assembly 
ns  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  things,  as  gifls,  as  it  were,  or  oblations 

Ijord.  Of  the  bread  and  wine  sucli  ns  was  required  for  the  admi- 
llon  of  the  sacrament  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated 
!  bishop  alone  £  -,  its  distribution  was  followed  by  a  frugal  and  serious 
.  Undoubtedly,  those  assemblies  acted  not  only  as  excitements  to 
L  piety,  but  also  as  bonds  of  strict  rclisious  union  and  mutual  devo- 
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tered  ranks,  and'  encourafred  each  other,  by  one  solemn  act  of  brotherlj 
communion,  to  constancy  in  one  faith  and  association  in  the  same  afflic- 
tions. We  observe,  moreover,  that  as  the  dangers  passed  away  from  the 
Church,  that  more  social  form  *  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  of  eucharisttcal 
administration  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

(4.)  The  morality  of  the  primitive  Church  is  the  subject  to  which  we 
proceed  with  high  confidence  and  unalloyed  satisfaction — 

Morality,  for  since,  in  the  various  history  on  which  we  are  entering, 
our  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  Christianity  will  be 
sometimes  interrupted  by  sighs  for  the  degeneracy  of  its  professors,  it  is 
delightful  to  pause  on  that  period  when  the  faith,  yet  fresh  from  heavenj 
did  really  carry  practice  and  devotion  along  with  it — a  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  birth  of  intestine  persecution,  and  was  unstained  by  the  furious 
contests  of  sectaries ;  which  did  not  witness  the  superstitious  debasement 
of  the  Church,  or  the  vulgar  vices  of  its  ministers,  or  the  burning  passiooi 
of  its  rulers.  We  are  taught,  indeed,  humbly  to  believe  that  at  some 
future,  and  probably  distant  period,  the  whole  world  will  be  united  in  the 
true  s])irit  and  practice  of  Christianity ;  but  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  ])ast,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  the  only  model  at  all  approadi- 
ing  to  that  perfection  is  confined  to  the  two  first  centuries  of  our  faith, 
and  that  it  began  to  fall  off  in  excellence  even  before  the  conclusion  of 
that  period.  But  transient  as  it  was,  we  still  recur  to  it  with  pious  satis- 
faction, and  we  rejoice  both  as  men  and  as  Christians  that  our  nature  has 
been  found  capable  of  such  holy  exaltation,  and  that  our  religion  was  the 
instniment  which  exalted  it. 

Certainly  the  character  of  the  first  Christians,  and  we  are  not  without 
guides  who  make  us  acquainted  with  it,  presents  to  us  a  singular  spec- 
tiicle  of  virtue  and  piety,  the  more  splendid  as  it  was  surrounded  by  very 
mournful  and  very  general  depravity.  We  cannot  read  either  St  Cle- 
ment's descri])tion  of  the  early  condition  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  or 
()rigi'n*H  ])anogyric  on  that  of  Athens,  without  recognising  a  state  of 
society  and  morality  such  as  all  the  annals  of  paganism  do  not  discover  to 
UH,  and  such  as  its  principles  (if  it  had  any  fixed  principles)  could  not 
ever  have  created.  The  following  lines  are  a  quotation  from  the  former. 
*  Vou  wen*  all  humble  in  spirit,  nothing  boasting,  subject  rather  than 
Nubjerting,  givinic  rather  than  receiving.  Contented  with  the  food  of  God, 
and  enn*l\i11y  cniitnicing  his  words,  your  feelings  were  expanded,  and  his 
HutleringN  wore  before  your  eyes — so  profound  and  beautiful  the  peace  that 
waN  given  to  you,  and  so  insatiable  the  desire  of  beneficence.  Every 
(li  vision,  every  schism  whs  detestable  to  you  ;  you  wept  over  the  failings  of 
your  vt'ighbours ;  you  thought  their  defects  your  own,  and  were  impatient 
aller  every  good  work,*  &c. 

It  is  true  that  soon  after  the  period  celebrated  by  this  glowing  descrip- 
tion, Home  dissensions  disturbed  the  peace,  and  probably  the  morality,  of 
the  (-liuri-h  of  forinth — but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
of  long  duration,  or  left  any  lasting  consequences  behind  them. 

The  iiliove  passage  refers  to  the  Christians  of  Greece;  and  there  is  a 

sentence   in  the  letter  of  IMiny  to  Trajan,    already  quoted,   giving  still 

stronger  testiinony  to  the  virtues  of  the  Asiatics.     *  They  bind  themselves 

by  an  oath,  not  to  the  comniission  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty 

^^leil,  or  rohbery,  or  adultery, — never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny 

^i^Stal  committed  to  them  wlien  called  upon  to  return  it* 

Acts  ii.  42,     Muiheiin,  1,  c    Uiudv*  Early  Ch.,  vol.  il  p.  21 1^  &c. 
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Baidemies*,  m  learned  Christian  of  Mesopotamia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  Antoninns,  has  the  following  passage,  preserved  to  us  by 
EuKbius.  *  Neither  do  Christians  in  Partliia  indulge  in  polygamy,  though 
they  be  Parthians;  nor  do  they  marry  their  own  daughters  in  Persia, 
though  Persians.  Among  the  Bactrians  and  the  Gauls,  they  do  not 
eooimit  adultery ;  but»  wheresoever  they  are,  they  rise  above  the  evil  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country.'  This  is  not  only  a  very  powerful,  but 
afanost  an  universal  testimony  in  favour  of  Christian  morality ;  and  there 
ire  some  to  whom  its  truth  will  appear  the  less  questionable,  because  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  heretic. 

The  virtue  of  chastity,  which  however  it  may  have  been  celebrated  in 
Uie  heroic  ages  of  paganism,  was  certainly  little  reputed  in  the  east,  during 
the  more  enlightened  rule  of  philosophy,  was  very  rigidly  cultivated  by 
the  primitive  converts.  This  truth,  which  is  generally  attested  by  the 
passages  above  quoted,  is  made  the  subject  of  peculiar  exultation  by 
Justin  Mart3rrt.  But  the  continence  of  the  first  Christians  did  not  dege- 
oefmte  into  any  superstitious  practice ;  yet  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the 
ages  immediately  subsequent,  the  simple  principle  of  the  Gospel  began  to 
be  unreasonably  exaggerated  ;  and  somewhat  later  the  progress  of  monas- 
tidsm  was  forwarded  by  the  exalted  value  placed  on  that  virtue.  So  that 
eieess  of  admiration  blinded  enthusiasts  as  to  its  real  nature  and  cha- 
racter, and  led  them  to  invest  it  with  perfections  and  pretensions  which 
were  at  variance  with  the  advancement  and  happiness  of  human  society. 

The  heathen  governments,  even  the  Roman,  in  its  highest  civilization, 
tolerated,  and  perhaps  encouraged,  the  unnatural  practice  of  exposing 
infants — who  in  that  condition  were  lefl,  as  it  might  happen,  to  perish 
from  cold  or  starvation,  or  preserved  for  the  more  dreadful  fate  of  public 
prostitution.  This  practice  was  held  in  deserved  detestation  by  the  fol- 
lowera  of  Christ  %. 

Charity  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  moral  edifice  of  Christianity,  and 
its  earliest  characteristic ;  and  as  this  is  still  the  virtue  by  which  it  is  most 
distinguished,  both  publicly  and  privately,  from  every  false  religion,  so 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  this  of  all  its  excellencies  was  the 
most  efficient  under  Divine  providence  in  its  original  establishment  Every 
Christian  society  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  its  poorer  members  ; 
and  when  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  they  were  aided 
by  the  superfluities  of  more  wealthy  brethren  §.  The  same  spirit  which 
*  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,'  extended  its  provisions  to  their  tem- 
poral necessities ;  and  so  far  from  thinking  it  any  reproach  to  our  faith 
that  it  first  addressed  itself,  by  its  peculiar  virtues  as  well  as  precepts,  to 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  we  derive  from  this  very  fact  our  strongest 
ailment  against  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  patronage  of 
kings  was  necessary  for  its  establishment :  it  rather  becomes  to  us  matter 
of  pious  exultation  that  its  progress  was  precisely  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. By  far  the  majority  of  the  early  converts  were  men  of  low  rank  ; 
and  their  numbers  were  concealed  by  their  obscurity,  until  they  became 
too  powerful  to  dread  persecution.  Every  step  which  they  took  was 
upwards.     Until  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  they  could  scarcely 


•  Eiueb.  H.  E.,  1.  iv.,  c30. 

t  C.  15.    ApoL  A. 

X  Justin  Martjr,  Apol.  A.,  c.  27 . 

\  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Dionvsiiis  of  Corinth,  in  hiii  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Mrs  them  to  continue  the  custom  MtabUflbed  from  the  begianing,  of  sea^ng  cVumtaXA^ 
contribotioot  to  all  eharcheg,  " 
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discover  among  their  thousands  one  learned  man.     From  the  achools 
they  advanced  into  the  senate,  and  from  the  senate  to  the  throne ;  and     ' 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  every  other  office  in  society,  before  they 
attained  the  highest.     It  is  important  to  attend  to  this  fact,  that  we  may    : 
not  be  misled  ;  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  basis  from  which  the    . 
pyramid  started  up  was  the  faith  and  constancy  of  the  common  peopl^^    . 
the  spirit  of  the  religion,  and  the  earliest  government  of  the  Church,  was 
popular;  and  it  is  in  its  earliest  history  that  we  find  those  proofs  of    . 
greneral  moral  purity  on  which  we  now  dwell  with  the  more  pleasure*    : 
because,  in  the  succeeding  pages,  the  picture  will  never  ag^in  be  pre-    i 
sented  to  us. 

We  will  make  one  short  extract  from  the  writings  of  a  very  witty  pagan    ^ 
of  the  second  century,  which  throws  great  light  on  the  character  of  the    » 
Christians  of  that  age.     Lucian,  who  considered  every  form  of  wor^ip    ^ 
as  equally  an  object  of  ridicule,  tells  a  story  of  one  Peregrinus,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  his  country,  Armenia,  for  the  most  horrible  crimes ;    ^ 
who  thence  wandered  into  Palestine,  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christians,  and  affected  to  embrace  it.     Being  a  man  of  talents 
and  education,  he  acquired  great  influence  among  their  illiterate  body; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Roman  governor, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  being  a  Christian.     In  prison  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  consoled  by  the  pious  charity  of  the  faithful:—    . 
'  There  came  Christians,  deputed  from  many  cities  in  Asia,  to  relieve,  . 
to  encourage,  and  to  comfort  him,  for  the  care  and  diligence  which  the 
Christians  exert  on  these  occasions  is  incredible — iu  a  word,  they  span    *' 
nothing.     They  sent,  therefore,  large  sums  to  Peregrinus,  and  his  oon«    ^ 
finement  was  an  occasion  of  amassing  great  riches ;  for  these  poor  cre»-    , 
tures  are  firmly  persuaded  they  shall  one  day  enjoy  eternal  life;  therefors 
they  despise  death  with  wonderful  courage,  and  offer  themselves  voluntas    ' 
rily  to  punishment.     Their  fh^t  lawgiver  has  taught  them  that  they  are  all    ' 
brethren,  when  once  they  have  passed  over  and  renounced  the  gods  of  tha    ^ 
Greeks,  and  worship  that  Master  of  theirs  who  was  crucified,  and  regulate    . 
their  manner  and  conduct  by  his  laws.      They  despise,   therefore,  all 
earthly  possessions,  and  look  upon  them  as  common,  having  received 
such   rules  without  any  certain  grounds  of  faith.     Therefore,   if  any 
juggler,  or  cunning  fellow,  who  knows  how  to  make  his  advantage  oi   ^ 
opportunity,  happens  to  get  into  their  society,  he  immediately  grows    ' 
rich ;  because  it  is  easy  to  abuse  the  simplicity  of  these  silly  people.'    We 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  such  description  from  the  pen  of  an  ad* 
versary ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  attributes  to  our  ancestors  in  faith    ' 
boundless  charity,  zeal  inexhaustible,  brotherly  love,  contempt  of  deathf    ' 
and  of  all  earthly  possessions,   and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  faith  and    ' 
precepts  of  Christ ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  lays  no  charge  against  them    ' 
except  simplicity,  the  usual  associate  of  innocence.  ' 

There  is  one  quality  mentioned  in  the  above  passage  which  we  shall  ' 
-take  occasion  to  notice  hereafter,  without  entirely  overlooking  it  now,  tha  - 
suffering  courage  of  the  persecuted.  We  consider  it  a  strong  proof  of  ^ 
the  lively  faith  of  the  sufferers  in  the  atoning  merits  of  their  Savionff  ' 
since  it  could  seldom  proceed  from  any  other  conviction  than  that  the 
change  which  they  were  about  to  undergo  would  lead  them  to  a  state  of : ' 
recompense;  a  confidence  which  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  unrcpentcd  sin.  Such,  at  least,  we  know  to  have  been  the  ^ 
impression  sometimes  produced  on  the  more  enlightened,  even  among  the  '*■ 
heathen  spectators.    The  ancient  author  of  the  Second  Apology,  attributed  ^ 
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to  Jiutin  Martyr,  urgei  tbia  proof  with  much  fervour  and  reason  * ;  and 
the  conyeraion  of  Juitin  bimaelf  is,  in  a  g^eat  degree,  ascribed  to  the 
ptisiiiiioo  of  Christian  excellence  and  sincerity,  wrought  in  him  by  those 
awlU  ipeetacles. 

We  ahall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  quotation  from  his  First  Apology 
(6  »▼.) . — '  We  who  formerly  rejoiced  in  licentiousness,  now  embrace 
disociion  and  chastity;  we  who  rejoiced  in  magical  arts,  now  devote 
aqnclvea  to  the  unbegotten  God,  the  God  of  goodness ;  we  who  set  our 
sftrtiona  upon  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  into  the  common  stock 
dl  our  property,  and  share  it  with  the  indigent ;  we,  who,  owing  to  the 
dmraity  of  customs,  would  not  partake  of  the  same  hearth  with  those  of 
i  different  race,  now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  together,  and 
^p»y  for  ayr  enemie$^  and  endeavour  to  persuade  those  who  unjustly 
bale  ns.  that,  by  leading  a  life  conformed  to  the  excellent  precepts  of 
Christianity,  they  may  be  filled  with  the  good  hope  of  obtaining  the 
una  happiness  with  ourselves  from  that  God,  who  is  Lord  above  all 
tbingflt/ 


Chapter  III. 

Tk  Progna  qf  ChrUHaniiy  from  the  year  200,  a.  d.  HU  the  Aeceeeion  of 

Constantine,  a.d.  313. 

.  IidpinI  c«rrapUoB  of  Uie  Obnreh— lUuoiii  for  It^iu  eztent^External  progress  of  rellglan  In 
j  Alia  uhI  in  Boropc— CUimi,  ehcncter,  and  proipcrlty  of  the  Church  of  Rome— That  of  Alex- 
}  udria^— Origcn— Hia  character— Indmtnr—Sacceaa^Defect.r— The  Church  of  Carthage.— Tertul- 
^  Ibb— HIa  charactar^Hcrcay— Merita. — Cyprian^— Goreminent  of  the  Church— Increase  of  epli- 
f  eopal  power,  or,  ratber,  influence — Degeneracy  of  the  Minister!  of  Religion  exaggerated — Institution 
I  of  fatelor  ordera— DlTtsion  of  the  people  into  Faithful  and  Catechumens— Corruption  of  the 
I  McrBBant  of  BapUaai— Bffect  of  this — The  Eucharist— Diemona — Exorcism — Alliance  with  phl« 
I      losophf— Its  conseqaeDeca.— Pions  frauds — Their  origin — Excuses  for  such  corruptions— Eclectic 

philoaopfaf — Ammonlua  Saccaa— Plotinua — Porphyry — Compromise  with  certain  philosophers — 

nc  Mineanium— The  wrlUnga  of  the  early  Fathers- Apologies. 

Reserving  for  subsequent  consideration  the  persecutions  and  the  heresies 
by  which  the  early  Church  was  disturbed,  we  shall  now  pursue  its  more 
peaceful  annals  as  far  as  its  establishment  by  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
We  have  found  it  almost  necessary  to  separate,  and  indeed  widely  to  dis- 
tinguish the  events  of  the  two  first  from  those  of  the  third  century,  for 
nearly  at  this  point  are  we  disposed  to  place  the  first  crisis  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  the  first  operations  of  corruption 
are  slow,  and  generally  imperceptible,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  precise  moment  of  its  commencement.  But  a  candid  inquirer  cannot 
avoid  perceiving  that,  about  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  bec^inning^  of 
the  third  century,  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system  which  indicated  a  departure  from  its  primitive  purity.  Indeed, 
such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which  we  have  recently  described  could 
scarcely  hope  for  permanent  endurance,  unless  through  a  fundamental 
aheratinn  in  human  nature  and  in  the  necessary  course  of  human  affairs. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  very  principles  of  Christianity  prevented  it  from 
remaining  stationary ;  the  spirit  of  the  faith  is  active,  penetrating,  and 
progressive  ;  and  thus,  as  it  expanded  itself  in  numerical  extent — as  it 
rose  in  rank,  in  learning,  in  wealth — as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  all  nations,   and  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  a  great  variety  of 

human  passions  and  motives  was  comprehended  by  it,  which  had  no  place 

-  ■'  I    ■  ■    .. ^      .    ■  ■ .  ....     -  —  ■ 

*  Cap.  zii.  f  See  eUo  Lecteat  Div,  lust.,  lib.  ui.,  c.  *Z6. 
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in  its  early  existence.  As  it  increased  in  the  number  of  converts*  the 
zeal  of  brotherly  love  and  ardent  charity  became  more  contracted,  since 
it  could  no  longer  be  universally  exerted.  As  it  rose  in  rank,  it  lost  thai 
perfect  equality  among  its  members  which  formed  the  very  essence  of  iti 
original  and  best  character — false  learning  corrupted  its  simplicity*  md 
wealth  undermined  its  morality.  If  it  gained  in  prosperity  and  worldly 
consideration,  it  resigned  the  native  innocence  and  freshness  of  childhoodt 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  assert  that  any  sudden  demoralization  or 
violent  apostacy  from  its  first  principles  took  place  in  the  Church  durinc 
the  third  century — far  from  it — we  feel  even  strongly  assured  that  it  stu 
continued  to  embrace  the  great  proportion  of  whatever  was  truly  virtunus 
and  excellent  in  the  Roman  empire*.  But,  in  closely  attending  toiU, 
history,  we  observe  that  it  becomes  thenceforward  the  history  of  men 
rather  than  of  things ;  the  body  of  the  Church  is  not  so  much  in  view,' 
but  the  acts  of  its  ministers  and  teachers  are  continually  before  us.  We 
read  little  of  the  clergy  of  the  two  first  centuries ;  they  appear  to  have  dii- 
charged  their  pastoral  duties  with  silent  diligence  and  disinterested  piety. 
We  learn  their  character,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  effects  of  thdr 
labours ;  and  we  find  its  ample'  and  indisputable  record  in  the  prog^ress  of 
their  religion,  and  in  the  virtues  of  their  converts. 

The  progress  of  religion,  indeed,  continued,  under  easier  circumstanco^ 
with  equal  rapidity ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  before  the  time  of 
Constantine,  it  was  deeply  rooted  in   all  the  eastern  t  provinces  of  the 
Roman,   as  well  as    in  the   Persian  empire.      Gibbon  {    has   candidly 
acknowledged  his  error  in  attributing  the  conversion  of  Armenia  to  the 
reign  of  that  emperor ;  and,  perhaps,  a  more  impartial  reflexion  on  the  : 
mission  of  Pantccnus,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  fruitless,  would  . 
have  led  him  to  doubt  his  own  accuracy  when  he  makes  a  similar  assertion  ■. 
respecting  ^Ethiopia.     The  light  of  Christianity  had  certainly  penetrated,  . 
with  varying  splendour,  among  the  Bactrians,  the  Parthians,  the  Scy- 
thians, Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons ;  the  Goths  of  Mysia  and  Thrace 
were  converted  by  missionaries  from  Asia,  and  laid  aside,  on  the  receptioo 
of  the  faith,  the  primeval  barbarity  of  their  manners  §. 

While  the  Church  of  Antioch  retained,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  s 
nominal  supremacy  among  the  Christians  of  the  east,  that  of  Rome  con- 

*  *  Who  will  not  confess  (says  Origcn  to  Celsus)  that  the  wont  memben  of  the  ' 
Church,  who  ore  few  in  comparison  with  the  better,  arc  much  more  virtuous  than  thofl 
who  compose  the  popular  assemblies  P  Tlic  Church  of  God,  at  Athens,  if  you  wilt 
is  traiK^uil  and  peaceable,  searching  only  to  do  God's  pleasure :  the  AuemUy  of  tti 
Athenians  is  seditious,  and  bearing  no  comparison  to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  tkl 
Churches  of  Corinth  and  Alexandria,  compare<l  to  the  popular  assemblies  of  those  catiHi 

So  that,  if  we  compare  the  senate  of  the  Church  with  the  senate  of  every  city,  «■  ■ 

ghall  find  the  senators  of  the  Church  worthy  to  govern  the  city  of  God  ;  while  the  othca 
have  nothing  iu  their  morals  which  fits  them  for  their  rank,  or  places  them  above  thi 
ordinary  qualities  of  citizens.     And,  if  we  carry  the  comiiarison  further,  we  shall  obwrfi 
the  immense  moral  suixiriority  of  the  most  dissolute  and  imperfect  of  the  binhojpi  aid  , 
preslu'ters  over  the  civil  magistrates.* — See  Fleiiry,  lib.  vii.,  sec  18. 

■f  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.,  U.  E.,  vii.  5.  Dionysius  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria  during  titf 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Tillemont  (vol.  iii.  p.  405),  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  nnrt* 
that  the  Christians,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  not  only  had  built  a  numbtf 
of  churches,  but  had  ventured  in  some  places  an  assault  upon  temples,  altars,  and  idola. 

I  Vindication,  p.  74.  We  give  him  credit  for  this  admission,  because  the  error  was  of 
hb  own  discovery.  He  adds,  '  The  seeds  of  the  faith  were  deeply  sown  here  during  fbl' 
last  and  greatest  persecution.  Tiridates  may  dispute  with  Constantine  the  honour  fli 
being  the  first  Chnstian  sovereign.' 

&  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.,  c.  iii.,  p.  i.,  ch.  1.  The  progress  of  Christianity  in  Oaul  was  Bit 
rapid.  Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Decius,  we  observe  that  it  was  necessary  to^aend  fit«h 
miisionaries  from  Rome  for  the  complete  conversioa  of  that  country. 
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Unued  to  advance,  among'  the  western  churches,  certain  vague  assertions 
of  authority.  On  one  occasion  indeed,  in  the  conviction  of  a  heretical 
bishop,  Paul  of  Samosata,  its  claims  appear  to  have  been  indirectly  en- 
couraged* by  the  Emperor  Aurelian ;  but  they  were  not  then  ackiiow- 
ledfred  by  any  Christian  Church,  and  were  very  warmly  contested  by 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Cartilage.  That  prelate  maintained  with  e<iual  zeal 
and  truth  the  primitive  equality  of  the  churches.  If  the  early  Christians 
bad  for  the  most  part  derived  the  rudiments  of  their  learning  t  from  Alex- 
andria, their  charitable  exertions  had  been  princi])ally  animated  by  the 
wealth  and  munificence  of  Rome.  Those  two  cities  appear  still  to  have 
maintained  their  respective  advantages.  During  the  suspension  of  perse- 
cution, in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  many  great  and  opulent  families  were 
converted ;  and  we  learn  from  an  epistle  of  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
that  it  was  among  his  duties  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  more 
than  15U0  widows  and  mourners.^  The  excellencies  of  the  religion  con- 
tributed to  its  progress,  and  so  rapid  at  this  period  was  that  ])r()grcss,  that 
at  the  synod  assembled  at  Rome  in  the  year  251  to  pronounce  upon  the 
heresy  (or  schism)  of  Xovatian,§  sixty  bisho])s,  and  a  greater  number  of 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  present,  though  the  rustic  pastors  in  the  other 
districts  held  their  separate  meetings  respecting  the  same  question. 
Under  such  of  the  emperors  as  were  not  decidedly  o{)posed  to  Christianity, 
a  considerable  number  of  its  professors  were  to  he  found  in  the  army  and 
even  at  the  court,  since  their  profession  did  not  exclude  them  from  public 
preferment ;  and  their  assemblage  for  divine  won)hip,  in  certain  houses  || 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  was  permitted  by  the  connivance  of  the  civil 
mag^strate.^ 

The  best  history  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  during  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  is  furnished  by  the  life  of  Origcii.     That  extraordi- 
nary person,  the  most  eminent  among  the  early  fathers,  was  a     Origcn. 
native  of  Kgypt,the  son  of  one  Lconidas,  who  sulfered  martyrdom 
in  the  year2U2.     When  in  prison  he  received  an  epistle  from  his  son,  of 
which  one  sentence  only  is  preserved  to  us.     *  Take  heed,  father,  that  you 
do  not  chansre  vour  mind  for  our  sake.'     Orijjen  was  then  about  scveuleen 
years  old — his  religious  instructions  he  had  received  from  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  his  philosophical  lore  from  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  such  ])roficiency 
had  he  made  in  both  those  studies,  that  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
Catechetical  School  of  Chnsliauitv  at  the  age  of  eiirhtcon.     He  filled  that 
office  for  nearly  thirty  >ears,  and  discharged  its  diilies  with  zeal  and  genius 
sodistinguished,  with  such  fruitful  diligence  (ircomposition,  such  persuasive- 
ness of  oral  eloquence,  as  to  make  it  a  (juestiou  whether  our  religion  was 
ever   so  much  advanced,  in  point  of  !uunl)er<,  by  the  mere  intellectual 


•  Kuseb.  II.  K,  1.  vii..  c.  30.     Paj;i.  ad  ami.  -71.  n.3.  4. 

t  The  t^aturlictical  School  thrro  i-siablirjhcHl,  was  cU-arly  the  must  iinijorliint  aiiioii|;  the 
earlv  litfrary  institutions  of  C'liriMlaiiity. 

j'AipmiMu.  Sfo  .Semlor,  vwl.i.,  j).  iiii.  The  cUTp:y  of  Koiiu'  thou  consisted  of  forty- 
six  preshytt-rs,  seven  deacons,  seven  sulMleacons,  U'sides  tlic  inl'erior  orders.     Kuseh.  hb. 

TL,  c.  43. 

{  Ku»b.,  H.  K.,  vi.  43.  Novatus  uri^jinated  the  heresy ;  Novatian  carried  it  into  a 
kchism.     Sc-e  Tillein.,  vol.  iii.,  i».  43.J  tu  4'J3. 

[I  .Mu«h.,  cent.  iii..  p.  ii.,  cli.  4. 

C  Mosh.c.  iii.,  p.  i..  ch.  I.     The  emporors  durini;  this  aj^  who  were  most  favoiirahle 
to  Christianity  were  Carucalla,  Helio'^abahw,  Alexander  Severus.  Gonlian,   an<l  his  two 
niccesKora,  the  PhiUjn.    Heajtectia^  the  Jimt  of  these  two,  a  ^rcat  m«iss  ut  aviW^vflCiVw*  \* 
addimJ  to  prvre  tlmt  be  bad  actually,  though  secretly,  enibrucodthe  luVi^on. 
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exeriiniis  of  any  other  individual.*  He  merited  the  lionour  of  persecutioi 
and  had  the  double  fortune  to  be  expelled  from  his  chair  and  country  by  th 
jealousy  t  of  the  Bishop  Demetrius,  and  to  be  tortured  in  his  old  a^  b 
the  brutality  of  a  Roman  emperor.t  The  works  of  Origen  exhibit  tfa 
operation  of  a  bold  and  comprehensive  mind,  bumiup^  with  religiou 
warmth,  unrestrained  by  any  low  prejudices  or  interests,  and  sincerel 
bent  on  the  attainment  of  truth.  In  the  main  plan  and  outline  of  hi 
course,  he  .seized  the  means  best  calcuiati'd  to  his  object,  for  his  principi 
labours  were  directed  to  the  collection  of  correct  copies  of  the  Hoi 
Scriptures,  to  their  strict  and  faithful  translation,  to  the  explanation  ( 
their  numerous  difficulties.  In  the  two  first  of  these  objects  he  was  sii 
^larly  successful ;  but  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  part  of  hi 
tioble  scheme  the  heat  of  his  imaf^ination  and  his  attachment  to  philosc 
phical  speculation  carried  him  away  into  error  and  absurdity:  for  h 
applied  to  the  ex])Iaiiation  of  the  Old  Testament  the  same  fanciful  metho 
of  allesfory  by  which  the  Platonists  were  accustomed  to  veil  the  fabulou 
history  of  their  irods.  This  error,  so  fascinating  to  the  loose  imaginatio 
of  the  East,  was  rapidly  propagated  by  numerous  disciples,  and  becam 
the  foundation  of  that  duubtiul  system  of  theology,  called  Philosophio 
or  Scholastic, 

The  fame  of  Origen  was  not  confined  to  his  native  country,  or  to  th 
schools  of  philosophy,  or  to  the  professors  of  the  Faith.  Mammsea,  th 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  sought  a  conference  with  him  i 
Syria ;  he  was  held  in  high  repute  at  Rome ;  his  personal  exertions  wei 
extended  to  Greece,  and  among  the  most  fortunate  efforts  of  his  geniu 
we  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  that  when  a  numerous  synod  was  twic 
convoked  in  Arabia  on  two  occasions  of  heresy,  Origen,  who  was  presec 
by  invitation,  was  twice  successful  in  convincing  his  opiionents.§  Hi 
school  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  learned  men,  Plutarch,  Serenus,  Hen 
elides,  Heron,  who  proved  the  sincerity  and  multiplied  the  followers  i 
their  religion,  by  the  industry  with  which  they  adorned  life,  and  the  cor 
stancy  with  which  they  (piitted  it. 

The  Latin  Church  of  Carthage  attained  little  celebrity  till  the  end  c 

the  second  century,  wIk'U  it  was  adorned  by  Tertullian 
TcrtuUian.    and  we   find  that,  about  that  period,  Christianity,  whic 

had  already  scattered  its  blessings  along  the  banks  of  til 
Nile,  and  into  the  adjacent  deserts,  also  made  great{|  progress  along  tl: 


•  The  ilili^Mit  distribution  of  his  trauhlatiun  of  the  Scriptiia'S  was  among  the  mo 
certain  moans  of  accomplishin<^  thut  work. 

+  Moshirim  uppeurs  to  thiuk  tljut,  because  ])emutrius  (latronized  Origen  in  his  yout 
it  is  nut  |)roluil)lc  tliut  lie*  was  joaluus  oi'  him  iit'tcm-ards. 

t  Dfcius.  The  reader  may  Ihid  a  satisfactory-  account  of  tlie  life  and  writings  • 
Orijjeu  in  TilU-ni.  Mini.,  vol.  iii.  \u  -194,  405.  "  lie  was  followed  by  the  same  fate  Qsa' 
that  author)  alter  his  ileuth  as  durinjj  his  life.  The  saints  themselves  were  divided  i 
that  subject.  Martyrs  havf  made  his  defence,  and  martyrs  have  written  his  condemnatio 
The  one  party  has  rej^arded  him  as  the  greatest  din-tor  po.sse8sed  by  the  Church  suici»  tj 
apostles  :  the  other  has  execrated  him  as  the  jmreut  of  Arius  and  every  other  henwiarc 
&c."     Tillenumt  tikes  the  favourable  side. 

J  Kubi'h.  11.  K.  vi.  ly  and  37.  Origen  ha<l  also  the  credit  of  converting  various  oth 
heretics,  esi)ecially  one  Ambrose,  whose  errorN  h:ul  some  celebrity  at  the  moment. 

|l  Teituilian  in  several  i)laci'S  indulpfes  in  somewhat  exa^'^erated  descriptions  of  tl 
multitude  and  power  of  the  Christians  throuj^huut  the  i-mpir*-.  liut  when  he  tells  Scnpul 
proconsul  of  Afiica,  that  the  etlect  of  Fontiumu';  the  |ii-rsecution  a^iinst  the  Christiai 
would  be  to  decimate  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage,  he  probably  does  not  exceed  the  tnit 
Yet  Carthage  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  younuest  umon^  tlie  Churches.  See  sibb 
Kaye,  p.  \)i. 
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northern  coast  of  Africa.  Tertullian  is  described  by  Jerome*  as  *■  a  man 
of  eager  and  violent  temper;'  and  he  appears  to  !iave  possessed  the 
usual  vice  of  such  a  temperament — inconstancy.  The  same  is  the 
character  of  his  wriiinsrs;  they  contain  some  irrej^^ular  eloquence,  much 
confidence  of  assertion,  and  a  mixture  of  ^ood  with  very  bad  reasoning^. 
He  wrote  many  tracts  as^ainst  heretics,  and  then  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  least  rational  of  all  heretics,  the  Montanists.  But  in  spite 
of  many  imperfections,  his  genius,  his  zeal,  and  his  industry  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Latin  fathers  of  that  period ;  his  moral  writings  must 
hare  been  eminently  serviceable  to  converts  who  had  been  educated 
with  no  fixed  principles  of  morality ;  and  his  *'  Apology'^  is  among  the 
most  valuable  monuments  of  early  Christianity.  He  appears  to  have  been 
made  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Carthage  about  192  a.  d.,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five.  His  secession  from  the  Church  may  have  taken  place  seven 
years  afterwards,  and  some  of  his  most  valuable  works  were  probably 
composed  during  the  period  of  his  heresy. t 

The  fame  of  Tertullian  was  succeeded  in  the  same  Church,  but  not 
surpassed,  by  that  of  Cyprian,  an  African  and  a  heathen,  who  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  late  in  life,  and  presently  raised  to  the  see  of  Car- 
thage about  the  year  250.  It  is  said  that  he  was  exalted  to  that  dangerous 
honour  rather  by  the  popular  voice  of  the  Church  than  by  his  own  incli- 
nation :  it  is  certain  that,  after  a  very  short  and  disturbed  possession  of  it, 
he  suffered  martyrdom  with  great  fortitude  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  An 
interesting  and  probably  faithful  account  of  his  &uiferings  will  be  found  in 
a  later  page. 

The  government  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
was  nearly  such  as  we  have  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
The   more   important   Churches    were   severally   superin-  Government, 
tended   by  a  bishop,  possessed  of  a  certain,  but  not  very 
definite  degree  of  authority,  wh(»  rulcHl  in  concert  with  the  body  of  pres- 
byters, and  cvL'U  consuUod  on  luatters  of  great  moment  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  assembly.     The  proviiici:il  synods,  of  which  \vc  have  .s])oken,  com- 
posed of  tliose  bisiiops,  assisted  by  a  few  presbyttTS,  now  began  to  meet 
with  great  reguhirityj  and  to  pjiblish  canons  for  the  general  ordination  of 
ecclesiastical  ailliiis.     The  Metropolitans  gradually  rose  in  consequence. 
Their  dignity  .seems  to  have  been  conferred   for  life ;   but  their  legitimate 
power  was  confined  to  the  calling  and  presiding  in   councils,  and  the 
firaternal  admonition  of  otfcnders.     Still  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  system,  acting  on  human  imperfection,  that  the  occasional  presidents 
insensibly  asserted  a  general  pre-eminence  over  the  other  bishops,  which 
it  l)ecame  their  next  step  to  dispute  with  each  other ;  and  that  the  other 
bishops,  being  now  constantly  distinguished  from  their  presbyters  by  these 
synodic.il  meetings,  assumed  boili  over  them  and  the  people  a  degree  of 
ascendency  not  originally  acknowledged,  but  which  it  was  not  difficult 

•  (.•atalii;;us  Script.  Eocli"sia.st. 

f  Wv  ackuiiwlt:(lt;o  ;;ivat  (iljIiL;atiiiiis  to  Bishup  Kayu  for  tht*  manner  in  which  hu  has 
brought  wiihiii  the  umcIi  cil'  i»r«liii.iry  uadcrs  of  thcoloj^'  tho  works  of  Justiu  and  Tertul- 
lian. ^VluH;vt■v  ^hull  hiiltate  his  exumph;  in  the  treatment  of  the  other  principal  FatlierH, 
ezamiuinii:  with  ilie  same  learning,  jisdf^nunt,  and  moderation  their  nu-rits  and  defects, 
and  sifting;  from  the  various  content"*  of  tlieir  folios  what  is  really  valuable  tt»  the  history 
and  rij^ht  underst-iudin;;  of  relij;ion,  will  complete  aii  undertaking;  of  niralcul.dde  use  in 
the  study  of  eaily  ("hristianity.  And  at  the  same  time  lie  wdl  perform  a  secondary,  but 
not  unworthy,  titlice — that  of  placinj;  those  writers  in  their  just  rank  in  literature — a  rank 
from  which  they  are  eijualJ^  I'ar  rvnwvvd  by  the  euthiisiasin  of  those  whu  TCV^Ti^wctt  WwSECk 
top  )uffh)y,  MiuJ'by  tlio  j^wfumv  of  thv  niuro  numvrous  party  who  bcum  ihttni  aV\A)^§|<jlih!Ci« 
/  lirjce  4,'vtiiy  ytmr^^ia  thv  spriu^  aad  auiuxxm^ 

D'2 
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gradually  to  convert  into  authority.  If  we  arc  to  bestow  on  any  individual 
the  credit  of  having  accompli  .shed  a  change  so  natural  and  so  nearly  insen- 
sible, that  distinction  may  possibly  be  due  to  Cyprian ;  certain  it  is,  that 
he  pleaded  for  episcopal  supremacy  with  much  more  zeal  and  vehemence 
than  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  that  cause.*  It  seems  clear,  indeed, 
from  several  of  his  epistles,t  especially  that  addressed  to  Rogatian,  that 
bishops  possessed  in  his  time,  or  at  least  in  his  Church,  the  power  of  sus- 
pending or  deposing  delinquents  among  the  clergy ;  yet  even  this  was  liable 
to  some  indefniite  restrictions  as  to  circumstance  and  custom,  and  to  a  direct 
appeal  to  a  provincial  council.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  such  power 
was  frequently  exerted  without  the  consent  of  the  presbyterial  college,  or 
*  senate  of  the  Church.'  From  these  facts,  compared  with  the  assertions 
aflerwards  made  by  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Chrysostom,  (which  we  have 
already  mentioned,)  we  infer  that  the  actual  progress  of  episcopal  usurpa- 
tion, during  the  third  century,  was  much  less  than  some  have  imagined — 
or  at  least,  that  the  power  of  the  bishops  grew  chiefly  through  tlie  growth 
of  their  influence,  and  was  not  yet  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church.;^ 

We  admit,  however,  with  sorrowful  reflection,  that  the  individual  con- 
duct of  some,  perhaps  many,  among  the  directors  of  the  Church,  during 
the  course,  and  especially  the  conclusion,  of  this  century,  deserved  the 
reprehensions  of  contemporary  and  succeeding  writers.§  Some  assump- 
tion of  the  ensigns  of  temporal  dignity — the  splendid  throne,  the  sump- 
tuous garments,  the  parade  of  external  pomp — indicated  a  departure 
from  apostolical  simplicity  ;  and  a  contentious  ambition  succeeded  to  the 
devoted  humility  of  former  days.  And  though  we  believe  this  evil  to 
have  been  exaggerated  by  all  the  writers  who  have  dwelt  upon  it,  since 
the  abuses  which  we  have  noticed  cuuld  scarcely  be  carried  to  violent 
excess  by  an  order  possessing  no  legally  recognised  rights  or  property, 
we  may  still  be  convinced,  by  the  institution  of  certain  inferior  classes 
in  the  ministry,  such  as  subdeacons,  acoluthi,  readers,  exorcists,  and 
others,  that  tlie  higher  ranks  had  made  some  advances  in  luxurious  in- 
dolence. || 

This  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  ministers  was  attended  by  a 

•  Mosh.  Geii.  Ilist.  c.  iii.  p.  ii.  ch.  2. 

\  Bingham,  Ch.  Antiq.  b.  ii.  ch.  3.  T}ie  apostolical  canons  condmi  lliesc  pretcnsioiu^ 
and  so  do  certain  canons  of  the  councils  of  Nice,  Sardica,  Antioch,  Chalcedon,  and  others; 
but,  accordinj^  1o  the  first  and  second  councils  of  C'artliagi.',  the  consent  of  three  bishops 
vim  uocessar}-  for  tho  censure  of  a  deacon,  of  six  for  that  of  a  presbyter,  of  twelve  for  that 
of  a  bishop.  *  lieIi(pioruin  Clcriconim  causas  solus  Episct>pus  loci  agnoscat  et  finiat.' — Cone. 
Carth,  iii.  Can.  8.  Cyprian  himself  (Epist.  v.  p.  11.  Kp.  xiii.  p.  23.  Ep.  xxviii.  p.  29, 
and  in  many  other  places)  avows  that  ho  cannot  act  without  his  council  of  presbylers  and 
deacons,  and  the  consent  of  tho  people.  See  Mosh.  (l)e  Reb.  Christ,  ant.  Const,  sec.  iii. 
sec.  xxiii.  xxiv.)  for  a  full  examination  of  the  i)rinciples  and  conduct  ofC}i)riau.  The 
writings  of  that  i)relate  seem  to  have  been  more  effectual  in  exalting  the  Gpi8Coj)al  dignity 
in  following  times  than  during  his  own. 

^  X  We  are  disposed  to  attribute  much  of  this  increase  of  infltiencc  to  a  cause  not  suffr 
cicntly  attended  to  by  ecclesiastical  writers, — the  jurlicial,  or  rather  arbitrative,  authority 
originally  vested  in  the  bisliops  by  the  consent  of  their  people,  and  which  would  naturally 
extend  its  limits,  jls  it  was  confirnjed  by  time  and  usage. 

§  Origin.  Comm.  in  Mattha?um,  par.  i.  app.  p.  4-2().  441,  412  ;  Kuseb.  U.K.  1.  viii.c.  1. 
C}'prian  himself  rates  his  contemiwrary  prelates  with  great  severity.  (Laps,  p.  2;W,  &c.) 
The  language  of  Mosheim,  who  is  always  extremely  violent  on  this  subject,  will  not  bear 
careful  examination,  (ien.  Hist,  cent.'iii.  p.ii.  ch.2.  See  also  Tillem.  vol.  iii.  ^>.  306. 
The  praise  which  Origen  has  bestowed  on  Christians  generally,  may  be  contrasted  with  his 
censures  on  the  clergj-,  and  they  will  serve  to  moderate  each  otlier. 

J)  Moih.  de  Reb.  Ch.  ante  Const,  sec.  iii.  si>ct.  23. 
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corresponding  change  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The  division  of 
the  people  into  two  classes,  the  Faithful  and  the  Cate- 
chumens, was  the  practice,  if  not  the  invention,  of  the  third  Catechumem, 
century.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  pagan  principle  of 
initiation ;  and  the  outward  distinction  between  those  classes  was  this : 
that  after  the  performance  of  public  worship  the  latter  were  dismissed, 
while  the  former,  the  true  and  initiated  Christians,  remained  to  celebrate 
the  mysteries*  of  their  religion ;  and  this  term  is  by  some  thought  to 
have  expressed  not  only  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but  the 
delivery  of  some  doctrinal  instructions.  Tlie  original  simplicity  of  the 
office  of  baptism  had  already  undergone  some  corruption.  The  symbol 
had  been  gradually  exalted  at  the  expense  of  tlic  thing  signified,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  ceremony  was  beginning  to  be  lost  in  its  form.  Hence 
a  belief  was  gaining  ground  among  the  converts,  and  was  incul- 
cated among  the  heathen,  that  the  act  of  baptism  gave  remission  of  all 
linst  committed  previously  to  it.  It  was  not  fit,  then,  that  so  imfiortant 
a  rite  should  be  hastily  performed  or  inconsiderately  received  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  new  proselytes  wore,  in  the  first  instance,  admitted  into  a  proba- 
tionary state  under  the  name  of  Catechumens,  whence  they  were  chosen, 
according'  to  their  progress  in  grace,  into  the  body  of  the  Faithful.  As 
long  as  they  remained  in  that  class,  great  care  was  taken  to  instruct  them 
in  the  important  truths,  and  especially  in  the  moral  obligations,  of  religion; 
yet  doubtless  there  would  be  some  among  them  in  whom  the  love  of  sin 
surviTed  the  practice  of  superstition,^  and  such  would  naturally  defer 
their  baptism  and  their  pardon  until  the  fear  of  death,  or  satiety  of  enjoy- 
ment, overtook  them.  It  is  true,  that  baptism  was  not  supposed  to  bestow 
my  impunity  for  future  sins  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  oflencc  committed 
after  it  required  the  expiation  of  a  public  confession, §  and  the  second  was 
pimished  by  excommunication.  But  if  the  ho])e  and  easy  condition  of 
pardon  for  the  past  tended,  as  it  may  have  done,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
catechumens,  we  may  reasonably  indulge  the  belief  tliat  the  great  majority 
were  amended  and  perfected  by  the  religious  instruction  which  was  then 
opened  to  them. 

About  the  same  time,  and  from  causes  connected  with  this  niisappre- 
hcn.sion  of  the  real  nature  of  baptism,  and  the  division  of  the  converts,  a 
vague  and  mysterious  veneration  began  to  attach  itself  to  the  other  Sa- 
crament ;  its  nature  and  merits  were  exaggerated  by  those  who  adminis- 
tered and  partook  of  it ;  it  was  regarded  with  superstitious  curiosity  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  refused  ;  and  reports  were  already  propagated  of  the  mi- 
raculous efficacy  of  the  consecrated  elements. 

An  opinion  at  this  time  became  i)revalent  in  the  Christian  world,  that 
the  demons,  the  enemies  of  man,  were,  in  fact,  the  same  beings  whom  the 

•  The  temi  inyttcry  is  in  the  Cirvek  Church  syiuniyinuuK  with  xturnmcnf.  Si'c  Si-iiiler, 
Cent.  iii.  p.  G.i  ;  and  partiaihirly  Lc  (k-rc,  cent.  ii.  iinii.  10 1.  und  ad  iiiiu.  lib.  NoitluT 
ireru  the  ratechiiineus  alluwed  to  use  the  Ldrd's  Vraver,  which  was  even  denuniiuated 
lyy^fi  ^ivrZy,  tho  inay vT  u^/ir  fait /i/ii/.  Cliiysost.  Iloni.  ii.  in  'J  (!or.  p.  740,  and  Hum.  x. 
in  Cnlti!k8.     For  other  references  see  Jiini^ham,  Ch.  Antii].  h.  i.  ch.  4. 

f  Cyprian,  Kpislle  73.  *  It  is  manil'est  when  and  by  wlioni  the  remi^sion  of  sins,  which 
is  conferred  in  hajitism,  is  administered.  They  who  are  i-ri-sented  to  tlie  ruler?*  of  the 
Church  obtain,  by  our  jirayers  and  imimsition  of  liands,  the  Holy  (ihiwt/  Si-e  also  Kuseb. 
H.  K.  1.  vii.  c.  8.  Mnsh.  c.  iii.  p.  ii.  c.  4.  Compare  Cyprian's  lanj^uaj^e  with  tlie  passage 
fd  Justin  Martyr,  on  the  same  subject. 

X  Origen,  liowever,  oKsures  us,  that  among  Ids  converts  tlierc  wire  more  who  had  pre- 
iiuualy  led  a  moral  life  than  of  tlie  ifjtjxtsite  descrijrfiuij — a  fact  whicli  may  serve  as  tiu  wtv- 
•w er  to  one  of  Gihlion  *s  iasinuations,  Scu  Celtf.  I .  iii.  i>.  I  j  0, 1 5 1 .  Tilleni.  Mem.  \a)\.  uV.  v  A\^  . 
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heathen  worshipped  as  crods,  who  inhahited  their  temples  and  animated 
their  statues.  It  hecame,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ  to 
assail  them  under  every  form,  and  expel  them  from  every  residence.  That, 
indeed,  which  they  arc  related  most  frequently  to  have  occupied  was  the 
body  of  man,*  and  from  this  refuse  they  were  persevcrinp^ly  disturbed  by 
the  pious  exorcisms  of  the  clersry ;  and  this  practice  was  carried  to  such 
superstitious  excess,  that  none  were  admitted  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
until  they  had  been  solemnly  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.f  The  Sip^n  of  the  Cross,  which  was  alrendy  in  much  honour 
in  the  time  of  Tertullian,^  was  held  to  be  of  {^reat  eflbct  in  the  expulsion 
of  demons,  and  in  other  miracles.  We  also  find  that  the  use  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  obtained  very  p^eneral  prevalence  duriup:  this  ajje. 

A  dis[)utc  had  divided  the  Church  during:  the  second  century,  as  to  the 

propriety  of  ndoptini?,  in  its  contests  with  the  heathen,  the 
Philosophy,  weapons  of  philosophy,  and  it  was  finally  decided   by  the 

authority  of  Orijren,  and  the  superior  loquacity  of  the  phi- 
losophical party.  By  this  condescension  the  Christians  plained  ^re:it  ad- 
vantages in  the  display  of  ar^cument,  in  subtlety  of  investirration,  in  ptausi* 
bility  of  conclusion,  in  the  abuse  and  even  in  the  use  of  reason ;  but  they 
lost  that  manly  and  simple  integrity  of  disputation  which  well  became,  in 
spite  of  its  occasional  rusticity,  the  defender  of  truth.  It  is  to  this  alti- 
ance§  that  some  are  disposed  to  trace  the  birth  of  those  pious  frauds 
which  cover  the  face  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  origfinal  source  of  this 
evil  was  at  least  free  from  any  stain  or  shame.  It  had  lon^  been  a  prac- 
tice anion^  ancient  philosophical  writers  to  ascribe  their  works  to  some 
name  of  undisputed  authority,  in  order  to  secure  attention  to  their  opinions, 
thoufrh  the  opinions  were  well  known  to  be  only  those  of  the  writer;  but 
the  consequences  which  flowed  from  it  have  infected  the  Church  of  Christ 
with  some  of  its  deepest  and  most  danp^erous  pollutions.  Hooks  written 
in  later  ao;es  were  zealously  circulated  as  the  writinirs  of  the  Apostles,  or 
of  the  Apostolical  Fathers.||  Tiie  works  of  these  last  were  altered  or  in- 
terpolated, according:  to  the  notions  of  after  times  or  the  caprices  of  the 
interpolator;  but  usually  for  the  purpose  of  proving:  the  antiquity  of  some 


*  Celibacy^  thoupjh  umler  no  circiimsiancos  coiisiiU'red  as  a  duty  t'itbiT  by  clen*y  or 
lait\',  aaiuinil  f.ome  unmerited  honour  during  this  a^e,  thronji^h  the  absurd,  liut  ^iMieral 

St* rsuiLsiun.  that  th(ise  who  had  wives  were  peculiarly  hfible  to  the  influence  of  malignant 
uinous.  At  leasit  Mosheini  (cent.  iii.  p.  ii.  ch.  2)  asserts  this  on  the  authority  of  Porphyry, 
irtQi  Afr9x>!i'  I.  iv.  p.  417.  In  the  time  of  Irenanis,  (1.  i.  c.  "24.)  the  profession  of  cdil>a^ 
was  a  heresy. 

f  Mosh.  Gen.  Ilist.  cent.  iii.  p.  ii.  ch.  4. 

j  l)*j  C<»rona,  cap.  iii.  Semler,  Hist.  Keel.  cent.  iii.  cap.  3. 

§  Le  (Here,  adjud^-s  to  an  earlier  year  fann.  \'2'I)  the  celebrated  forpjor}-,  under  llio 
name  of  Hermes  Trismej^istus.  of  whieh  the  object  was  t(»  trace  the  doctrine*  of  OhriKt  to 
a  much  hic^her  ]ieriod  than  his  incarnation,  and  thus  to  increase  its  sanctity.  The  inter- 
polation of  the  .Sibylline  Hooks  is  refern-d  by  the  same  liistorian  to  the  year  131.  This 
latter  imposture,  as  foolish  as  shameful,  was  warmly  patronist-d  by  a  host  of  Fathers,  in- 
cluding; Clemens  Alex.,  TertuUian,  Eusebius. . I  crouu",  Aui^ust  in,  \c.  and  thus  occasioned 
much  scandal  to  Christians  in  j;euer.d  anu>ui;  their  enemies  in  that  af*e,  and  no  little  dis- 
repute to  its  ancient  jiatrons  ainouj;  candid  writ^irs  of  every  aj;e.  See  Le  Clerc,  vol.  i. 
i   p.  106.    .Toi-tin,  Remarks.  ^:c.  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

||  Such,  in  the  secoiul  centurj-,  wen^  the  celebrated  Apostcdical  Canons ;  and,  after- 
wards, the  Ajmstolical  (.-onstitutions.  attributed  t<»  the  dilinrfnce  of  ("lemons  Komanus;  aud 
such  w»'re  the  False  IVcretals  in  the  ei;^h!h. — Mosli.  Ci.  Hist.  c.  i.  p.  ii.  ch.  '2.  Le  Clerc 
(sec.  i.  ad  ann.  100)  supp»ses  the  Canons  to  be  of  the  third,  the  Constitutions  of  a  later 
age.  Jortin,  supposing;  that  the  Canons  may  have  lieen  ft)r>ri'd,  st)me  in  the  second  and 
«mic  in  the  third  ceutury,  n!&rs  the  Couiititutiuus  to  some  period  after  CunKtaiitiac 
vohl  jy^h  J  52, 185. 
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new  opinion,  some  innovation  in  discipline,  some  usurpation  in  authority. 
The  practice  wns  justified  by  the  detestable,  but  popular  principle,  •  that 
truth  may  be  defended  by  falsehood  ;  it  was  encourugrcd  by  the  difliculties 
of  detection  in  ignorant  ag:es  ;  and  it  continued  for  more  than  six  centuries 
to  disjorrace  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  the  same  principle,  pushed  a 
little  farther,  which  has  stained  the  writings  of  so  many  a  mono:  the  early 
Fathers  with  statements  at  least  doubtful,  if  not  with  palpahlc  falsehood. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  ever  recollecl  that  Christianitv  in  thof^c 
days  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Africans,*  men  of  subtle  intel- 
lects and  violent  passions,  whose  habits  and  whose  climate  too  often  carried 
them  into  the  extreme  either  of  metaphysical  sophistry  or  wild  enthusiasm — 
men  who  could  speculate  on  their  faith,  or  who  could  die  for  it,  but  who 
were  little  calculated  for  the  tran<|uil  equanimity  of  sober  and  reasonable 
belief.  We  should  recollect  also,  that  some  of  our  best  and  commonest 
principles  of  action  were  then  unknown  or  partially  received  ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  many  of  them  are  the  result  of  the  patient  operation  of  Christianity 
on  the  human  character,  throug^li  a  Ions:  succession  of  apfes.  We  shall 
never  do  justice  to  the  history  of  our  rcIig>ion,  unless  we  continually  bear 
in  mind  the  low  condition  of  society  and  morals  existing^  amonj^  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  first  delivered. 

Durins^  the  concludiiipr  part  of  the  second  century,  a  philosophical  sect 
arose  at  Alexandria,  who  professed  to  form  their  own  tcnet<i,  by  selectini^ 
and  reconciling  what  was  reasonable  in  the  tenets  of  all  others,  and  re- 
jecting what  was  contrary  to  reason — they  were  called  the  new  Platonics, 
or  Eclectics.  What  they  professed  rcspeclinn^  philosophy,  ihcy  easily 
extended  to  religion,  since  with  them  religion  was  entirely  founded  on 
philosophical  principles.  It  is  stransre  tliat  the  great  foiuider  of  this  sect, 
Ammonius  Saccasf,  had  been  educated  in  Christianitv ;  and  he  seems 
never  to  have  abandoned  the  name  |  of  the  failh,  while  \n*  was  dis])araging 
its  doctrines  and  its  essence.  A  sect,  which  was  founded  on  the  seductive 
principle  of  universal  concord,  soon  made  extraordinary  ])rogrcss.  In  his 
eminent  disciple  Plotinus,  Ammonius  left  a  successor  not  inferior  to  him- 
self in  subtlety  of  genius,  and  power  of  profound  and  ab*»trnse  investiga- 
tion ;  and  next  to  Plotinus  in  age  and  reputation,  is  the  celebrated  name 
of  Porphyry §.  The  eHbrts  of  these  philosophers  were  for  the  most  jiart 
directed  against  Christianity,  and  the  contest  was  waged  with  great  ardour 
during  the  third  century.  But  as  Origcn  and  his  scholars,  on  the  one 
hand,  adopted  into  the  service  of  religion  some  of  the  peculiar  principles 
of  their  adversaries,  so,  on  the  other,  certain  disciples  of  Plotinus  assumed 
the  name  and  professed  the  faith  of  Christians,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  some  favourite  opinions  of  their  master  {|  ;  an 


♦  It  is  certainly  very  remarkabl<',  that  for  the  first  thnni  ci-ntiirics]  Romo  produced  UQ 
ecdejiiaslical  writer  of  any  iiierit,  excepting  (!lcnu'nt:  and  thv  woNtcm  iritvinccH  not  onu 
of  any  description  :  Rome  was  very  nearly  a^  barren  during  the  tlireu  whirh  followed. 

f  Mosli.  (ien.  Hist.  c.  ii.  p.  ii.  ch.  1.     M^nioires  du  Tilleni.  toni.  iii.  p.  \17\). 

X  Porphyr)'  AMRerts  that  Ammonius  denertcd  Christianity,  KuseUins  that  he  adhered  to 
it.  To  these  two  opinions,  variously  adv<K-iited  hy  most  modern  divines,  (ithers  have 
adde<l  a  third,  that  KuKcbiiiM  mistook  a  Christian  writer  of  the  s:uiie  name  for  the  heathen 
philosopher  ;  and  thi^  is  wannly  maintained  hy  Lanhu-r  (('i-lK  etion  of  IL-athen  and  Jewish 
Testimonies.)  ITie  qtiestiun  was  not  worth  one  pai;e  of  ctintnuersy  ;  and,  in  our  mind, 
Christian  writers  would  act  a  more  politic,  as  well  as  a  more  manly  part,  if  they  at  once 
disclaimed  their  timOif/uou*  defenders. 

}  Mohh.  de  Keh.  C)i.  anic  Huntitunt  sect.  Hi,  \xi, 

//  Auguat  Epiit.  50,  ad  DiwcoT,—'Mvbh.  c.  iiu  p.  ii.  ch.  1. 
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accession  uhich  was  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  swelled  the  body  and 
increased  the  lustre  of  the  church.* 

It  has  been  too  hastily  as>er;etl  by  some  historians,  and  too  readily  ad- 
mitted by  others,  that  the  expectation  of  the  Millennium,  or 
Miiitnnium.    presence  of  Chi  ist  on  earth  to  re'is^n  with  his  elect,  was  the 

nni\  ersal  opinion  of  the  ancient  church.  The  fair  statement 
of  that  much-di'spu:e<i  qucstijui  appears  to  he  this  : — Eiisebiusf  informs  us 
that  Papias,  '  amor.;;  v.i.'rtain  parables  and  sermons  of  the  Saviour,  and 
other  seeming. y  uibultUK  rtcords  which  he  professed  to  have  received  tra- 
ditional! v.  -^aiii,  that  there  v\on!«i  bo  a  thousanri  veais  after  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  ihiri'.i^  \\hi».'.i  v'hris:  ua'^  to  rei'jn  bodily  upon  the  earth ;  in 
whicii  I  i''!-nk  t::ai  hi*  nvsun;Iersiood  the  apostolic  narrations,  not  pene- 
tnuinsf  Mil  .:  wa>  mx^tic:.  ly  spoken  by  iliem ;  lor  he  appears  to  have  been 
e\oeediiu"\  ii::v:c.i  in  isiii;er'»:an4i;nur  {^tuK:o<  tov  roTi'),  as  one  may  con- 
jevluro  iVo'.n  Is  <  iii'iv\v:r>e^.'  Tiie  hi.su>rian  tlien  proceeds  to  attribute  the 
sronera!  rov*ir::o:i  o:  tlii^  i'pini»^n  amcnjjr  eLvlesia»itics,  and  particularly  by 
lronAni«i.  t.>  iIu'T  rcspov-:  :";t  Mho  anliipiiiy  of  the  man.'J  To  Papias, 
then.  \\e  n^»y  n::rilnue  tlio  »'rii:in  of  the  boiief.  It  was  first  adopted  by 
Juviin  Ma:t\r.$  next  b\  Ireiui'iis.  and  ciMuuetod  liv  both  of  them  with  the 

•         •  •  • 

ri*sur:eiii.ni  cl   the  tle^h.     Hut  tl;e  passai^-e  of  the  latter;]  plainly  declares 

•  that  there   uere  mmuo  in  t!io  eiiiireh.  in  diver*^  nations  and  by  various 

•  works.  \\!io.  believing-  *^»^  e»>»isont  with  the  jtisl,  who  do    )et  endeavour 

•  to  turn  the>o  i!:;;ic*^  int»»  metaphors ;'  which  proves  that  even  the 
orthodox  \\eredi\uled  on  the  *;no-tion  at  tliat  early  ap:e,  thonirh  the  names 
of  the  disputants  ha\e  uoi  reaelio.l  ii>.  The  tir^^t  distin£i^nished  opponent 
of  the  doiirine  xxas  t^iig-en.  who  attacked  it  whh  p:reat  earnestness  and 
inijenuitv.  and  seems,  in  spile  o\  s(Mne  oj^posititm,  to  have  thrown  it  into 
ueneral  »li'«iTedii ;  and.,  probably,  ue  *»hail  not  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
opniion  ajram  muil  wo  anive  at  the  lonih  century. 

Dr.  \MnlS\  expio.ssos  his  belief  that  th«  Fathers  who  adopted  that 
doctrine  'reooixed  it  fn^n  tlie  tradiiions  and  notions  of  the  Jews;* 
and  ho  pnvoeds  vor\  truly  to  assert  that  that  error  *  will  not  invalidate 
their  authority  in  an\  tliiuiT  delivered  by  them  as  witnesses  of  what  they 


*    IV  j'.i^o  >*»'i'.o  ;.U'»  »m'  tho  i'..\!;:n»  ot'  ihri>tia!i  lileniture  in  this  a^v,  it  may  he  worth 
%itn'i»'  !»♦  nuntu'M  Ji.o  >•..'%•  i*tN  ^t' sotr.o  ouho  most  Cful  nitid  j>roilr.rtions — On  Temjitations 

Vhv  \\.\y\\^'u  .'f  U.-uf.vs  !^vMu:^o>— I  hA>Tity— Tho  I'lvaticii — The  Orijjin  of  Kvil — 
'I'Uo  \  ;un!\  i«l  l.U'x  nu'  Pn '^>  »'!*  \  .;  ;:;•.'.< — The  I  nitv  t»t' tlu*  Church — (arcumcision — 
riiMu  :\\\A  I  tw'iMn  V'.r.uj.r.N  I'i.o  l-iv-^ol,  or  those  ulm  hatl  rnllcn  from  the  Faith  diiriug 
INMMvnfitMi      I'lu*  M>r.osuiu5iu  :  Voviwi*"  m;mfrous  Kioks  Air.iiust  lu'ivtifs. 

I  11  I'  III*  m  »•  5'*  On  tV.N  r.nporsant  Mibjoi't  MV  \\  liitby's  exivHont  '  Treati«se  on 
i\w  MilU'iuuMm.'  .(I  ilu'  on»l  ot  \ol.  n.  of  his  •  (."ommontiirios."  This  obsaire  doctrine 
n.iM  |<io)< il«l\  Kiu»«»i  ii»  \oj\  U\\  o\v-oj't  th.o  r.ithers  ol" the  Church,  and  is  very  sjMirinj>^ly 
iiiriiiiniieil  l'\  iliom  (Imin-;  tl'o  !«,•  ij:-*t  i'j«n'.uru»s.  And  tlu-re  is  reason  t«)  lieheve  that  it 
•i.iiirl\  iii.iiiied  iiniih  u.»i««!ii!\  »\en  .in^Mij;  learned  (Christians  until  it  was  made 
iiiiiHei  nl  I  i«ii!iii>or\  l'\  ihsjen,  .uid  then  reioi'led  by  the  ffreat  majority.  In  fact,  we  find 
Ihii'i'ii  liuii'.i-ll  III  hi-.  r>«>le;;iMni'n.i  ti>  the  Canticles  (J>^MV'.  assert in*^  that  it  was  con- 
Ihiiil  •  Ih  Ihii  •'  III  iho  -nniilor  -.I'li  ;'  ami.  in  hi»i  IMiiliKMlia  (c.  xxvi.  \\.  1)9 1  he  directly de- 
iliii  nihil  I  hi-  lr«i  i  .i".  '  \\  hn  hi-lil  il  ihd  sn  w  ith  such  svcrecv,  that  1/  had  not  urt  romftnihe 
t*iii  *  ..«  /'.I   'i.  ••'.■.  Ill  .til  r.iMnrvv.  then,  we  mn>t  consider  the  opposite  declarations  of 

Ooi  I II  .iimI  I  iiihiii-.  I  iihn  III  have  l-een  .implied  to  ditlerent  parts  of  Christendom,  or  to 
ijiiihh  I  II  li  I'ltii  I     .iln  w  ■•  III  i>llei-tin>;  that  the  lattei  is  contineil  to  ecclesiastics,  while  the 

|ll|llll-|     I   «ll-llll  >    III    ill!    I   I   |-a'll'*«, 

j    'Mil'   Miiiil  •  nil' Ihi'M'       »»i    «  ■.'    •  •.;    mr'  rsT^  TXnTTUi   cr^i;   T»f  iKKXttfutrrixSif  riff 
•'• 1  ;!'••■»    '^^rtirvrx    r-ii'a.»;   'T»f.fii^X7sf4,it9ti'  i/fTf*  §uf  EJ0^9lUM 


^  ••    I     I.      "  '  »    -     _■-■■■•  I    1  •  1  - 
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have  seen,  or  declared  to  have  been  then  the  practice  of  (he  Church  of 
Christ.'  In  these  points,  indeed,  consists  a  ^reat  portion  of  the  direct 
value  of  their  works.  But  they  are  also  greatly,  perliaps  principally,  use- 
fbl  to  us,  as  they  prove,  by  numerous  quotations,  the  early  existence  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  as  wc  now  read  them,  and  their  reception  in 
the  primitive  Church.* 


CHAITER  IV. 
Persecutions  of  sfrverul  Roman  Emperors. 

CIiIbi  of  Roman  PafraiiUm  to  the  chnrncter  of  tolerance— examined— Theory  of  pure  PolytheUm^ 
Bofflan  policy— Various  law«  of  the  Ilepublic— continued  iindiT  the  emperorti— Mecicnasi— Re- 
■arkv— The  ten  persectttionK— how  many  general— Thnt  of  Nero— its  character— Of  ])oniitinn— 
The  frand«oniiof  St.  Jude— The  epiittle  of  Pliny  to  Trajan— Hi^  anitwer- Real  object  of  TnO^n— 
Letter  of  $er«nia«i  Granianu«  to  Hadrian— Antoninus  Pius— Miirruv  AnlonlnuH— Gibhon'n  par- 
tiality—Real character  of  thii  persecution  compared  with  those  preceding  it— Hi4  prioclplea  and 
kaoarledge,  and  ikuper^tition- FTis  talents  and  virtue*— Connection  of  hl»  phiiowphy  and  hit  In- 
toJerance— Gommodua- Decius- Hia    pcrstfcution— accounted    for— its    nature— Valerian-Mar- 
tyrdom of  Cyprian— Per«ecution  of  Diocletian— Its  origin  and  molivcH— Influence  of  Pagan  priest- 
kood>-Progresa  uf  the  pemecutiou— It*  mitigatiun  by  ConsUntius,  and  linal  ceasatlon  at  the  ac- 
mrinn  of    Cor.«tantine. — General   Remarks— Unpopularity  of   the  Christians— accounted  for — 
Cilamole«  by  which  they  anffered— Their  contempt  of  all  fjilie  pods— Change  in  the  character  of 
their  adTcrftarieM — P)iiloM>phy — Excuses  advanced  for  the  persecu ton*— their  futility — General  cha- 
taeter  of  perMCuting  emperors— Absurd  opinions  ou  tkis  subject — Etfect  of  the  persecutions-^^ 
i^on  the  whole  favourable — For  what  reasons. 

Certain  writers  have  industriously  exerted  themselves  to  display  the 
mild  and  tolerant  nature  of  the  relis:ion  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
world  at  the  introduction  of  Chri.stianity ;  and  then,  when  its  seeming^ 
claims  to  this  excellence  have  been  established,  they  have  i>laced  it  in 
contrast  with  the  pcrsecutinpf  spirit  which  has  occasionally  broken  out 
from  the  corruptions  of  our  faith  ;  insomuch  that  some  persons  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  persuaded  that  there  was  some  latent  virtue  in  tiiat 
superstition,  which  Christianity  does  not  possess.  We  shall  not  here 
pause  to  show,  what  none  can  seriously  deny,  that  the  intolerance  of 
Christians,  like  all  their  other  vices,  is  in  s))ite,  and  not  in  consequence, 
of  their  belief;  but  it  is  worth  while  shortly  to  examine  the  pretensions 
of  Polytheism  to  one  of  the  virtues  in  which  we  are  most  di.sposed  to 
exult,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  most  peculiarly  our  own. 

The  reiij^ion  called  Polytheism  means  *  the  worsliip  of  many  g^ods.' 
Xow  the  observation  which  first  occurs  to  us  is  tliis — that,  when  the 
number  of  cfods  is  not  limited,  the  easy  reception  of  an  additional 
divinity  does  little  more  than  satisfy  the  definition  of  the  word ;  it  is  not 
the  endurance  of  a  new  relip^ion,  but  the  slii^ht  extension  of  that  already 
established.  The  intrusion  of  one  stranp^er  would  scarcely  be  noticed 
in   the   numerous  synod  of  Mount  01yn)]uis ;    the  golden  portals  were 

•  The  ApoldirioH  for  ('hristiaiiity,  puMislu'd  by  tlit*  eaily  Fatlirrs,  ln>\vi'Vtr  iinix-rfect  us 
vpecimens  of  riMsonin^  or  fVt'ii  as  n-i-ivst-niatious  of  religion,  \\on.*  prohal)!},  ut  thr  timr^ 
tne  must  iisfful  of  tht-ir  hiboiirs.  nut  only  Iffcause  tlu-y  liroiij^lit  ('hristiajiity  into  notio*, 
mm]  ch.'illen^vil  rxamination,  and  pot  torwanl  stnuc  of  its  leading;  exn-lleucii'S,  but  also 
b«caiJ8i*  they  publicly  assaulted  the  tottcrinjj  titriples  of  Pai^auisin,  and  txpnstMl  to  irrc- 
■iklible  coiif  Jnipt  aiul  contumely  its  oriixin,  its  rif4;s,  its  moniK,  amVits  niytliolu^y.  And 
those  Apoliij^ies  were  viry  numerous— to  those  of  Justin,  Athenajjuras,  Tatuiu,  Melito, 
Quadratus,  j\ristides,  and  Tertullian,  already-  /m-u^ioned,  Wf  may  add  olhiTS  \>y  llknvcus 
ApolUnaris!,  aad  ITwojjJu/tuf  ofAntJuch. — Mosh,  O.  Uibt  c.  ii.  ju  li.  chap.  3.  YWurjf ,  \.'\\ • 
jrA  41,  Ste. 
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ever  open — useful  virtue  or  splendid  vice  ^ve  an  equal  claim  to  ad 
misAion  ;  and  the  policy  or  servility  of  Rome  bowed  with  the  sami 
pliancy  to  the  captive  gods  of  her  enemies  or  the  manes  of  her  imperia 
tyrants.  This  was  not  a  virtue,  but  a  pari  of  Polytheism  ;  the  nei 
deities  became  new  members  of  the  same  monstrous  body ;  they  assistec 
and  sustained  each  other;  and  the  whole  mass  was  held  together  b^ 
ignorance,  and  animated  by  the  gross  spirit  of  superstition.  It  seems 
indeed,  that  a  Pagan  statesman,  who  may  have  permitted  additions  to  th( 
calendar  of  !iis  gods,  deserves  no  higher  description  of  praise  than  tha 
which  we  should  bestow  on  a  pope,  who  has  been  zealous  in  the  canoni 
zation  of  saints.  For  one  idol  will  presently  become  as  holy  as  anothei 
idol ;  nor  could  there  be  any  reason  why  Jove  should  scorn  the  society  o 
Serapis,  since  their  respective  divinity  was  founded  on  the  same  evidence 
and  their  worship  conducted  on  the  same  principles. 

Such  is  the  real  theory  of  pure  Polytheism.  But  we  should  be  doiii|i 
it  much  more  than  justice,  if  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  its  abstrad 
nature,  without  mention  of  the  political  uses  to  which  it  was  converted ; 
and  which,  indeed,  subjected  it  to  so  much  restraint  and  limitation,  thai 
we  shall  be  unable  to  discover  in  its  practice  even  that  ambiguous  virtui 
which  some  have  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  it. 

The  belief  or  infidelity  of  the  statesmen  of  antiquity,  who  were  left  tc 
wander  over  the  fields  of  conjecture,  with  no  better  guide  than  reason 
may  have  varied  in  individuals,  according  to  the  understanding,  or  the 
passions,  or  the  wishes  of  each ;  but  those  were  certainly  very  rare,  whc 
admitted  into  their  closet  the  various  and  irrational  worship  which  the] 
encouraged  in  the  people.  They  supported  religion  only  as  one  of  thfl 
easiest  means  of  governing ;  and  valued  devotion  to  the  gods  as  the] 
supposed  it  naturally  connected  with  obedience  to  man — a  just  supposi* 
tion,  in  a  case  where  the  gods  wore  little  removed  from  the  nature,  and 
generally  tainted  with  the  vices,  of  humanity.  Our  short  imiuiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  wielded  this  engine  of  s^tate  shall  be  con* 
fined  to  the  History  of  Rome,  as  being  inmicdiately  connected  with  thi 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

Cicero  (de  Legibus,  c.  ii.  s.  8.)  gives  us  the  following  extract  from  thi 
most  ancient  laws  of  Rome.  *  Let  no  une  have  any  separate  worship,  noi 
hold  any  new  gods  ;  neither  to  strange  god*«,  unless  they  have  been  pub* 
licly  adopted,  let  any  private  worship  be  otlered  ;  men  should  attend  tbi 
temples  erected  by  their  ancestors/  &c.  From  Livy  (b.  iv.  c.  30.)  wc 
learn  that  about  430  years  before  Christ  orders  were  given  to  the  yEdilea 
to  see  *"  that  none  except  R^iman  gods  were  worshipped,  nor  in  any  othei 
than  the  established  forms.'  Somewhat  more  than  200  years  aiier  this 
edict,  to  crush  certain  external  rites  which  were  becoming  common  in  thfl 
city,  the  following  edict  was  published,  *  that  whoever  possesses  books  oi 
oracle,  or  prayer,  or  any  written  act  of  sacrifice,  deliver  all  such  books  and 
writings  to  the  Pretor  before  the  Calends  of  April ;  and  that  no  one 
sacrifice  on  public  or  sacred  ground  after  new  or  foreign  rites.*  But  it 
may  seem  needless  to  produce  separate  instances,  when  from  the  same 
historian  (b.  xxxix.  c.  16.)  we  learn,  that  it  had  been  customary  in  all  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic  to  empower  the  magistrates  *  to  prevent  all 
foreign  worship,  to  expel  its  ministers  from  the  forum,  the  circus,  and  (he 
city,  to  search  for  anci  burn  the  religious  books  (vaticinos  libros),  and  to 
abolish  every  form  of  sacrifice  except  the  national  and  established  form.* 

The  authority  of  Livy  is  confirmed  by  that  of  A'alcrius  Maximus.  who 
HTOie  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  jealousy 
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with  which  all  foreiflm  relipons  were  prohibited  hy  the  Roman  repnblir 
(b.  i.  c.  3.)*  That  the  same  principle,  wliich  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
practice  of  seven  hundred  years,  was  not  discontinued  by  the  emperors,  is 
dearly  attested  liy  the  historian  1)io  Cassitis  *  (p.  41)0-2.).  It  appears 
that  Mecflenas,  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  exhorted  Aurrustus  'to  hate  and 
[  punish'  all  foreifrn  relip:ions,  and  to  compel  all  men  to  conform  to  the 
t  oational  worship ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  scheme  of  f>:i)vernment 
I  thus  proposed  was  pursued  by  Auprustus  and  adopted  by  his  successors. 
\  Now,  from  the  first  of  the  passages  before  us  it  appears  that  all  riprht 
of  private  jud{?ment  In  matters  of  relig:ion  was  explicitly  forbidden  by  an 
orijnnal  law  of  Rome — which  never  was  repealed.  We  know  not  what 
stroii«rer  pniof  it  would  be  possible  to  adduce  of  the  inherent  intolerance 
of  Rimian  Polytheism.  The  four  next  references  prove  to  us  that  the 
KDCtent  law,  subversive  of  the  most  obvious  ric^ht  of  human  nature,  was 
strictly  acted  upon  durin^^  the  lon^  continuance  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  established  form  of  Pa<ninism  miprht  not  be  violated  by  individual 
schism  oi^ dissent;  the  fcods  whom  the  &:overnment  created  the  people 
were  compelled  to  worship  according  to  the  form.s  imposed  by  the  p^overn- 
menL  Under  the  early  emperors  the  same  was  still  the  maxim  of  state; 
and  if  the  influx  of  idolaters  from  every  nation  under  Heaven  made  it 
difficult  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Roman  rL>li<;ion,  that  reliirion  became 
more  domestic  and  (let  us  add)  more  Roman  by  the  successive  and  easy 
deification  of  some  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind. 

These  few  lines  may  suflice  fur  the  present  to  disprove  the  plausible 
theory  of  t!ie  tolerance  of  Paganism,  and  they  may  lead  us,  perhaps,  to 
discover  the  true  reason  why  the  worship  of  Christ  was  forbidden  in  that 
city  which  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Nero.  At  least,  \vc  shall  have 
learnt  from  them,  that  the  reliirion  which  Christianity  supplanted  was  very 
far  from  possessinf^  the  only  point  of  superiority  which  its  aduiircrs  have 
ever  claimed  for  it.  And  we  shall  not  tori^et,  in  the  followiiipf  paG:es,  to 
direct  to  the  rcli<|:ious  system  of  Rome  some  portion  of  the  abhorrence 
which  is  usually  confined  to  the  individuals  who  administered  it.      , 

Hitherto  we  have  followed  the  proijress  of  Christianity  tlirou«rh  nearly 
all  the   provinces  of  the   Roman  empire,  and  some  coun- 
tries without  its  limits,   as  if  we  had   been  attendinir  a    Nu7nbtr  of 
triumphal  procession.     The  less  ))leasinpf  duty  remains  to  prrsraUions. 
describe  its  difficulties  and  its  alilictious.    And  in  so  doiui*; 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  path  of  truth,  entaiii^lcd  as  it  is,  on 
one  side,  by  the  exa^p^erated  fictions  of  enthusiasts,  and   perplexed,  on 
the  other,  by  the  perversity  of  scepticism. 

Early,  thoup^h  not  the  most  ancient,  ecclesiastical  historians,  followed 
by  many  moderns,  have  fixed  the  number  of  persecutions  at  ten ;  and  if 
we  thought  proper  indiscriminately  to  designate  by  that  name  every  partial 
outrap^e  to  which  Christians  were  suV)jected  from  the  leip^n  of  Xero  to 
that  of  Constantine,  perhaps  even  this  mimber  mip^Iit  be  considerably 
extended.f     On  the  other  hand,  Ciibbon  has  so  carefully  palliated   the 

*  lu  the  year  U.  C.  701  the  templesi  uf  Isis  and  Osiris  were  (U'stro}  eil  by  order  of  the 
Striate  (B,  40.). 

t  Mosh. Gen.  Hist. Cent.  i.  p.  i.  ch.  f).  Idem  dc  Chr.  Ant.  C-onst.  Sire  i.  soct.  xxvi.  Tlie 
nnmttrr  of  teni)ers  editions  was  an  invention  of  the  fifih  century,  derived  from  arbitrary 
iatuqnet.ition  of  jirojihecy  rather  than  hiMtorical  evidence.  Laetantiu>,  in  the  fuiirili  jij^e, 
enumerates  only  six.  KuseUus  specifies  no  numlK'r.  thtiULjh  he  nj-jwars  ii»  im  iitiuu  n:iie. 
Tlie  same  number  is  nAopU-t]  )>y  Sulpicius  Sevvruti,  in  tlie  fifth  century,  who  \>tc\vaies  \V\s 
naders,  bowvver,  for  tlw  iatticihn  of  thti  tenth  and  last  by  Autichrist  at  UlC  ttuOi  ol  Wvtt 
marJd  ;  from  bis  time  /em  became  the  jtopular  computation. 
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^ilt,  and  softened  down  the  asperity  of  those  successive  inflictions,  that 
iti  his  representation  not  one  of  them  wears  a  serious  aspect,  excepting 
that  of  Diocletian ;  thou^rh  he  admits  that  some  transient  exceraet 
may  be  charged  upon  Nero,  Domitian,  Decius,  and  perhaps  one  cw 
two  others. 

Differing  in  many  respects  from  that  author  in  our  view  of  this  portion 
of  history,  and  animated,  perhaps,  by  a  more  general  and  impartial 
humanity,  we  are  still  willing,  in  this  matter,  to  make  some  concessions 
to  his  opinion  ;  and  though  other  occasions  to  prove  the  sincerity  and 
constancy  of  Christians  were  abundantly  presented,  yet  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  impute  the  shame  of  deliberate  unrelenting  persecution  to  more 
than  four  or  five  among  the  emperors  ;  but  in  one  important  respect  our 
estimate  of  these  events  will  still  differ  from  that  of  the  philosophical  his- 
torian, as  we  shall  bestow  a  much  greater  share  of  attention  on  the 
conduct  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  Our  reasons  will  appear  in  the  prog^ress 
of  the  narrative. 

The  persecution  of  Nero  was  the  first  to  which  the  Christian  name  was 
subjected,  and  the  best  account  which  has  reached  us  respecting  it 
Nero,  is  that  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  which  we  have  translated  in  a 
former  chapter.  From  his  description  it  appears,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Christians  did  not  originate  in  any  evil  that  had  been  committed 
by  them,  nor  even  in  the  general  calumnies  which  blackened  their  character,* 
but  in  a  specific  charge,  which  was  notoriously  false,  that  they  had  occa- 
sioned the  destructive  conflagration  so  generally  attributed  to  the  madness 
of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  nature  of  their  tortures  is  related,  and  the 
very  spots  particularized  on  which  they  were  inflicted.  But  their  duration 
is  not  mentioned,  nor  the  extent  to  which  the  persecution  prevailed  (if  it 
at  all  prevailed)  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  fact,  that  it  arose  in 
the  first  instance  from  a  charge  which  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome,  is  certainly  not  a  conclusive  argument  that  it  might  not 
afterwards  spread  beyond  the  Iwundarics  of  the  city ;  and  yet  both  the  words 
and  the  silence  of  Tacitus  are  such  as  indirectly  persuade  us,  that  the 
calamity,  which  he  is  describing,  was  both  local  and  transient.  The  imper- 
fect account  of  Eusebiusf  throws  little  more  light  on  these  questions,  which 
have  in  vain  divided  the  opinions  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  a  multi- 
tude of  critics.J  For  our  own  part,  if  that  were  sufficiently  proved  which 
is  continually  asserted,  that  the  persecution  lasted  for  four  ycai*s,  until  tlft 
death  of  Nero,§  we  should  very  readily  admit  the  probability  that  it  was 
general.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  rest  on  this  point,  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Pagan  historian  unhappily  convey  suflicicnt  evidence  that  the 
assault  was  exceedingly  destructive  and  attended  by  every  circumstance  of 
barbarity. 

Much  difference  has  also  existed  respecting  the  laws  supposed  to  have 
been  enacted  by  Nero  against  the  Christians,   and  their  continuance  or 


*  Suetonius,  V  it.  Noronis,  cni>.  16..  nienticms  the  sair.c  event,  in  the  mitlKt  of  some 
trifling  detnils  of  sunii)tiiary  rtslrictinns,  in  tht  so  lew  words — '  Afflicti  sup])liciis  Chris- 
tiani,  ^eniis  hoininum  Hui)erstitionis  novii;  ct  malefica;.'  But  we  must  follow  thccircuin- 
stftntiiil  narrative  of  Tijcitiis. 

t  Kuseb.  H.  K.  lib.  ii.  c.  l!'). 

X  III  this  (juestion,  which  involves  the  historical  nccr.rnn'  of  Tertullinn,  com])are  the 
reusoninj;  of  Semler  (smc  i.  cap.  6.)  with  that  of  Mosheim  CGen.  Hist.  Gent.  i.  p.  1.  ch.  5.) 
The  for;^*rj'  of  the  I.usitanian  inscription,  accordinj;  to  which  Nero  'purj^ed  that  im>viiicc 
/jvm  the  tww  superstition^'  is  now  universally  admiUed. 
>  /u  thcyvar  66,     Jdoah,  de  Ke.^  Christ,  ante  Con«t  sacc.  \,  ^^.xjoa^. 


lent  which  would  be  followed  or  disregarded  by  his  successors,  as 
haracter  and  religiods  policy  mig^ht  luiid  them  to  execute  or  suspeud 
anding  statutes  of  the  empire.  At  least  it  is  strun<;c  that,  when 
her  laws  were  repealed,  that  aguinst  the  Christians  should  alone 
1  in  force,  unless  we  eoiichide  lliul  that  alone  had  existed  before 
te,  and  had  been  applied  or  perverted,  but  not  enacleil,  by  him. 
•r  this  firiit  xflliction,  the  Christians  passed  about  thirty  years  in  the 
and  undisturbed  propagation  »f  their  religion.  In  the 
14  or  95,  they  again  utiracted  the  atteiiliuii  of  the  civil  Domilian. 
,  bj  exciting,  as  it  would  seem,  the  political  fears  of 
nperor.  Uumitisn  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  an  ancient 
;cj  prevalent  throughout  the  east,  and  probably  an  imperlect 
iration  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  imperial 
B  was  destined  one  day  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew.  This 
aamc  inquiries  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  royal  fiiinily  of 
Jem ;  and  the  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  the  Apostle,  the  brother  of 
iTiour,  are  said  to  have  been  hrotighL  before  the  throne  of  the 
:  bnt  his  jealousy  was  disarmed  by  ilieir  poverty  and  simplicity, 
r  hands  were  hardened}  willi  daily  labour, — and  Iheir  whole 
rty  consisted  in  one  small  farm  of  about  twenty-fotir  acres.  And 
the  emperor  inquired  respecting  the  nature  of  their  jirophelie  hopes, 
le  character  of  the  monarch  who  was  to  rise  up  from  among  them, 
I  informed,  *  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  earth,  but  heavenly  and 
nd  ;  and  that  in  the  completion  of  time  he  would  eome  in  dory  ti> 
both  the  living  and  tlie  dead,  according  to  Uieir  merits.  They 
lismissed  without  injury ;  and  soon  after  this  event,  some  severities, 

me  dwlue  tbein  tu  havu  Li-en  rv^icaluil  hy  the  Senate  (Musli.  ile  K.  Chritt.  imta 
we.  ii.  wet  viii.),  and  TeriuUiaii  (III'- ■■  ud  NatiouuH,  r.  7.)  nnserli  tint  while 
]'■  other  inilitutn  were  repvulnil,  lliat  H|^diii(t  llw  ihristianx  uluoi:  rmuiinvd. 
rtullian  (lib.  i.  ad  N  atioiivti,  c.  7.)  coIIh  Svn'a  edict  Instihiluni  Xuruuiiinuni,  onil 

Jtacea  (u»  Apul.  raji.  .1,  nnd  7,)  xiN-.iks  ufiViunexiKtiiift,  ami  ocraAJuiiully  eiitbicvd 
luutiiuiB  1  Nlill  wu  miNoect  him  uf  terror,  if  lie  iulviiilvd  lu  atlribulv  tu  Nuru  the 
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which  had  lately  been  exercised  asrainst  the  Christiansi  were  suspended  by 
the  prudence  *  or  the  death  t  of  the  emperor. 

The  celebrated  epistle  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  was  written  ten  or  twelve 
years  afterwards,  and  proves  that  the  Christians  in  Bithynia 
Trajan.  (and  probably  in  every  province  of  the  east)  were  subjected 
to  many  vexations  and  sufferin&fs.  The  emperor's  answer 
amounted  to  this — *'  that  the  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for,  nor  molested 
on  anonymous  information ;  but  that  on  conviction  they  ought  to  be  pu- 
nished.'t  From  a  comparison  of  these  two  documents,  we  collect,  first,  that 
the  spirit  of  persecution  in  this  instance  §  originated  rather  in  their  heathen 
fellow-subjects  than  in  the  character  of  the  emperor;  and  secondly,  that  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  punished  were  not  any  recent  edicts  issued  by  an 
express  act  of  legislation  against  Christians,  but  the  original  statutes  of  the 
republic  continued  and  applied  to  them.  {|  The  object  of  Trajan,  in  this 
rescript,  was  their  mitigation  ;  it  is  probable  that  he  knew  little  respecting 
the  nature  and  evidence  of  the  new  religion,  but  was  desirous  somewhat  to 
soilen  the  practical  intolerance  of  his  own  ;  but  the  eflect  was  not  in  the 
end  favourable  to  the  Christians,  f  since  it  gave  a  sanction  to  legal  perse- 
cution, and  established  on  high  authority  the  fialal  maxim,  that  the  mere 
profession  of  Christianity  was  a  criminal  offence.  ** 

The  truth  of  the  first  of  the  above  conclusions  is  confirmed  by  the 
annals  of  succeeding  reigns.  About  the  year  120,  Serenius  Granianus, 
Proconsul  of  Asia,  wrote  to  Adrian,  '  that  it  seemed  to  him  unreasonable 
that  Christians  should  be  put  to  death  merely  to  gratify  the  clamours  of 
the  people,  without  trial  and  without  any  crime  proved  against  them.' 
And  there  is  a  rescript  of  the  emperor,  addressed  to  Minucius  Fundanus, 
in  which  this  letter  is  noticed,  and  in  which  it  is  enjoined  that  Christians 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  clamours  of  the  multitude. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (from  138  to  161  A.  d.),  no 
deliberate  injuries  were  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  ;  and  it  appears  that 
they  sufl'ercd  much  more  from  the  violence  of  popular  tumult  than  from 
the  operation  of  the  ancient  laws.  It  became  common  about  this  time  to 
attribute  national  calamities  of  every  description  to  the  contempt  of  the 
national  religion  exhibited  by  the  Christians.  *  if  the  Tiber  has  over- 
flowed its  banks,'  (exclaimed  Tertullian  in   the  next  generation,)  *  or  the 

*  Tertiill.  AjK)!.  c.  5.  This  uutlior  is  the  rather  to  bu  holiuvcd  oti  this  poiut,  becauie 
it  does  not  ^o  to  support  his  favourite  theory,  that  the  ouly  {Hirsccutors  were  the  bod 
emperors — u  fancy  to  wliich  he  has  unfortunately  sacrificed  many  indisputable  facts. 
See  also  He^.  ap.  Kuseb.  loc.  cit. 

f  Mosheim  (Gen.  Hist.  c.  i.  p.  i.  ch.  .*).)  In  another  place,  afler  adducing  the  authori- 
ties of  Lactantius  (cap.  iii.  J)e  Hist.  Porsec),  and  Xiphilinus  in  Nerva  (I)e  Reh.  Christ, 
ante  Const  swc.  i.  wet.  3G.).  he  leaves  the  question  doubtful. — Gibbon  follows  the  opinion 
which  shortens  the  ]K>rsi>cution. 

I  Tertull.  A|Kil.  c.  ii.,  exposes  with  great  vehemence  and  reason  the  injustice  and 
inconsistency  exhibited  in  thi.s  rescript.  If  Christians  deserved  condemnation,  they 
should  be  sought  after ;  if  not  sought  after,  they  should  not  be  condemned. — Si  damnaS| 
cur  iiou  et  iiupiiris  ;  si  non  impiiris,  cur  nou  et  absolvis  ? 

^  Kuseb.  H.  K.  lib.  iii.  c.  3'J.,  coniimis  this  |)osition. 

II  From  the  moment  that  a  precedent  existed  for  the  application  of  those  statutes  to 
the  religion  of  the  Christians,  tlieir  condition  would  at  all  times  Iw  very  ])recarious,  as 
being  dependent  not  only  on  the  policy  of  the  em^ieror,  but  on  the  caprice  of  the  pro- 
vincial governon* ;  since  it  would  naturally  seem  to  rest  at  their  discretion  to  enforce,  or 
not,  the  standing  laws  against  a  sect  which  had  already  felt  their  severity. 

^f  Mosh.  d»:  Heb.  Christ,  ante  Const,  siec.  ii.  sect.  x. 

*«  lllud  solum  oxjH.'ctatur,  confessio  nonunis;  non  ezaminatio  crimiuis.    Tertull.  ApoL 
c.  It, 
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Nile  lias  not  overflowed;  if  heaven  has  refused  its  rain;  if  the  earth  hns 
been  shaken  ;  if  famine  or  plague  has  spread  its  ravages,  the  cry  is  im- 
mediately raised — Away  with  the  ClirLstians  to  the  lions.'*  The  em- 
peror, influenced,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  the  Apolo^pes  of  Justin 
Martyr,  published  one,  possibly  two,t  edicts  for  their  protection  a^inst 
luch  outrage ;  and  during  this  reign  especially  they  grew  and  extended  iu 
dignity  as  well  as  number,  and  became  more  generally  known  by  wri- 
tings not  devoid  of  energy  and  eloquence.  Pius  was  succeeded  by  Marcus, 
of  whom  Gibbon  has  said,  that  ^  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign  he 
deitpised  the  Christians  as  a  philosopher,  and /7f/ni>A£d/Aema«  a  Sovereign* 
It  seems  singular,  that  a  historian,  who  makes  great  profession  of  can- 
dour and  universal  humanity,  should  almost  have  excepted 
from  the  number  of  persecutors  the  only  name  (as  far  at  Marcus 
least  as  this  part  of  our  inquiry)  to  which  that  ignominious  Anioninui. 
designation  appears  justly  and  certainly  to  belong:  for 
under  all  the  preceding  emperors,  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  Chris- 
tians had  either  been  occasional,  as  arising  from  some  casual  circum- 
stance, or  staining  only  a  portion  of  thi'ir  reign ;  or  partial,  as  confined 
to  a  few  provinces,  or  perhaps  cities  of  the  empire.  Moreover,  they  had 
been  sometimes  excited,  and  generally  encouraged,  by  popular  irritation ; 
they  had  been  directed  against  a  small  and  obscure  and  calumniated 
sect,  through  the  operation,  and  according  to  the  seeming  intention,  of 
the  ancient  statutes.  And  the  eHbrts  of  individual  emperors  were,  for  the 
must  part,  turned  rather  to  the  suspension  or  mitigation  of  those  statutes 
than  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  them.  In  addition  to  this,  let  us  not 
forget,  that  those  individuals  possessed  little  means  or  opportunity  to 
inform  themselves  respecting  the  peculiar  principles,  doctrines,  or  habits 
of  Christians ;  still  less  to  examine  the  foundation  of  their  belief,  or  even 
to  understand  that  it  iiad  any  fuundutiun  : — if  they  permitted  the  work  of 
destruction  to  proceed,  it  was  in  iirnorance  and  blindness.  On  the  other 
hand,  Marcus  Antoninus  undertook  the  task  of  ^punishmenl'  or  per- 
secution among  the  earliest  |  of  his  imperial  duties,  iuid  he  continued  to 
fulfil  it  with  unremitting  diligence  throughout  the  nineteen  §  years  of  his 
splendid  administration,  lie  acted  on  deliberate  prinei])les,  and  his 
principles  were  not  of  partial  or  local  operation,  but  were  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  province  of  his  empire.  And  thus  he  everywhere  en- 
forced the  laws  in  their  full  severity ;  the  lives  ||  and  the  property  of 
the  convicted  were  forfeited  by  the  most  summary  process  of 
justice  ;  and  the  search  %  which  was  made  after  the  suspected,  and  which 


•  TertuU.  Ajk)!.  cap.  40. 

t  lliat  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  at  the  enil  of  his  1st  Apol.,  and  by  Kusebius, 
L  4y  c.  l.'i.  (if  it  cuuld  eatublish  its  claims  to  Im.*  genuine)  wuuld,  with  much  mure  pro- 
bAliility,  be  ascribed  tu  Pius  than  tu  M.  Antoninus. 

X  Mokh.  de  Iteb.  Ch.  ante  Cuu:it.  bicc.  ii.  &ect.  xv.,  xvi. 

I  From  Kil  a.  n.  to  1(^0. 

I!  Euseli.  U.  E.  lib.  V.  c.  1.  '  The  Emperor's  edict  was,  that  those  who  denied  the 
dur^  tit'  Christianity  should  !«  spiired,  but  tlie  rest  put  tu  death  by  torture.' 

^  Moyle  on  Marcus  Antoninus.  We  do  not  acciune  him  ol'  proinul{;iitini^  any  new 
lawif  af^iust  the  Chribtums,  though  Melito  tells  us  of  a  violent  iiersi'cution  in  this  reign 
'by  new  edicts.'  In  fact,  such  a  step  was  perfectly  unnecessary,  ibr  the  original  statutes, 
to  which  tin*  (lluristians  werv  made  liable,  contained  every  i:eualty.  Jiis  letter  to  the 
AMcmbly  of  Asia  seems  indeetl  to  be  a  forgery.  Moyle  certainly  makes  out  this  point, 
aad  Junin  is  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  attributed  by  Eusebius  tu  Antoninus  Piius,  awd 
his  revcriui  it  must  be,  if  it  be  f^enuinv  at  all.  \Vc  should  add,  tliat  Muy\e  WVkesett 
Adiian's  ivtter  to  Fuadanus  to  be  'as  urraiit  a  Ju^gla  us  tliat  of  AiituiUUU»,  tViOUc\i  \ba 
amivyaiKff  btf  a  mtkt_  mom  cleanly, '  hut  he  doca  uot  prove  this  opiuiou. 
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the  uninformed  humanity  of  Trajan  had  so  nobly  discouraged,  sufiiciei 
proves  the  activity  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  pursuer, 
the  most  important  point  ofdistinction  is  probably  this :  MarcusAntoni 
knew  much  better  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  he  was  committing; :  he  ^ 
acquainted,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  with  the  opinions  of  the  Christii 
and  the  innocence  of  their  character ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
entirely  nes^lected  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  faith,  lie  watched 
process  of  his  own  inflictions,  and  when  he  perceived  the  fortitude  w 
which  all  endured,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  many  courted  them, 
coldly  reproved  the  unphilosophic  enthusiasm  of  the  Martyrs.*  And  ; 
perhaps,  his  own  philosophy  was  not  quite  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  or,  at  lei 
it  was  not  strictly  regulated  by  reason,  when  it  led  him  to  labour  for 
<Iestruction  of  the  most  moral  and  loyal  portion  of  his  subjects,  o 
because  they  disclaimed  the  very  superstitions  which  he  placed  his  pr 
in  despising.  Nor  again  was  his  practice  consistent  with  his  profes 
contempt  of  these :  for  it  is  said,  and  seemingly  on  good  foundation,  t 
Marcus  Antoninus  was  frequent  in  consultation  witii  the  Chald&can  sag 
deeply  conversant  with  the  mysteries  of  astrology,  credulously  atteht 
to  oracular  prophecy,  obedient  to  the  premonitions  of  dreams,  which 
believed  to  descend  from  Heaven — assertions  not  incredible,  nor  inc< 
sistent  with  his  studies  or  his  principles  ;  and  there  is  ground  to  hesit 
whether  we  should  not  rather  convict  him  of  superstition  than  hypocri 
But  it  is  certain  that  his  understanding  was  of  the  broadest  and  m 
comprehensive  description ;  that  it  was  enlightened  by  every  worl 
knowledge,  and  fortified  by  frequent  meditation ;  that  his  character  v 
founded  in  excellent  dispositions,  confirmed  by  the  best  principles  wh 
were  known  to  the  Pagan  world.  His  general  regard  for  justice  1 
never  been  questioned  ;  even  his  humanity  is  commonly  celebrated  ;  a 
if  the  representations  of  history  be  not  exaggerated,  he  reached  as  liigl 
degree  both  of  wisdom  and  of  moral  excellence  as  is  attainable  by  i 
unassisted  faculties  of  man — and  yet  this  prince  polluted  every  yeai 
a  long  reign  with  innocent  blood. 

In  our  natural  anxiety  to  honour  every  form  of  human  excellen 
we  search  for  his  excuse  in  the  religious  policy  so  long  established  in  t 
empire.  But  we  find  that  those  of  his  predecessors  who  were  dispoj 
to  soften  or  suspend  its  operation  upon  Christians,  possessed  the  pov 
to  do  so ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  despotic  authority  of  Man 
would  have  enabled  him  to  revise  or  repeal  those  oppressive  statutes, 
he  had  learnt  from  the  books  of  his  ])hilosophers  the  virtue  or  1 
meaning  of  Toleration.  This,  indeed,  is  the  real  and  only  ground  of 
defence ;  and  we  shall  regard  his  conduct  with  less  indignation,  if 
reflect  how  feeble  were  the  mightiest  principles  of  conduct  with  which 
was  acquainted  ;  on  what  a  loose  and  shifting  foundation  they  rested  ;  h* 
large  was  the  class  of  virtues  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  and  hi 
imperfect  were  the  motives  which  they  proposed  for  the  practice  of  ai 
And  thus  considered,  we  shall  discover,  perhaps,  some  trace  of  heavei 
providence  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  imperial  philosopher,  flourish! 
in  tlie  maturity  of  his  science,  and  deficient  in  nothing  which  nature 


*  B.  xi.,  sec.  iii.  He  asserts  that  men  hhould  meet  their  death,  '  not  tlirough  on 
ostentation  as  do  the  Christians,  hut  consiilcratcly  and  with  dimity,  and  with 
theatrical  display.*      M^  xaru  yl^iXh*  vuparx^ttf  it;  ol  X0/rr<a»M,  ukku  XiXoyt^/Kt »«; ,  Mii  n^i 

nmi  MT^ytiltti,    The  word  which  we  have  rendered  ustentatioD;  parade  (jtm^mtm^*) 
40  this  jKiAsage  usually  interpreted  obitinacy. 
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man  could  bestow,  was  armed  with  the  highest  temporal  authority  and 
permitted  to  direct  it  against  the  infancy  of  our  faith.  From  the  splendid 
imperfection  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  from  the  perseverance  of  his  powerful 
enmity,  from  its  final  feilure,  we  may  learn  what  narrow  limits  have  been 
assigned  to  the  virtue  and  wisdom  and  power  of  unassisted  man ;  and 
we  derive  a  new  motive  of  gratitude  for  that  heavenly  aid,  which  has  fixed 
our  social  happiness  on  a  certain  and  eternal  foundation. 

The  greatest  prince  of  antiquity  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  neither 
'inherited  his  virtues,  nor  imitated  his  crime;  so  far  from  this,  that  we 
might  almost  imagine  it  to  have  been  the  object  of  Commodus  to  redeem 
his  numerous  vices  by  his  humanity  towards  the  Christian  name. 

Severus  ascended  the  throne  in  tlie  year  193,  and  is  represented  by 
Tertullian  *  to  have  bestowed  testimonies  of  approbation  on  several  dis- 
tinguished Ciiristians,  and  openly  to  have  withstood  the  popular  fury 
which  assailed  the  sect.  But  this  account  will  apply  only  to  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign ;  for  in  the  year  202  (about  the  time  of  Uic  publication 
of  Tcrtullian's  Apology)  he  issued  an  edict,  which  indirectly  occasioned 
a  variety  of  inilictions,  the  most  barbarous  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
perpetrated  in  Egypt.  The  professed  object  of  that  edict  was  only  to 
prevent  conversion  either  to  Judaism  or  Christianity  ;  for  the  fears  of  the 
emperor  began  to  be  awakened  by  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
latter.  Its  effect  was  to  oppress  and  torture  the  most  zealous  ministers 
of  the  fuith,  and  to  inflame  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  all 
believers.  This  enactment  continued  in  force  for  about  nine  years,  until 
the  death  of  Severus ;  and  from  that  period,  if  indeed  we  except  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  Maximin  f  (from  235  to  238  a.  d.),  and  directed 
chiefly  against  the  instructors  and  rulers  of  the  churches,  the  Christians, 
though  occasionally  liable  to  popular  outrage,  had  not  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  government  until  the  accession  of 
Decius,  in  the  year  249. 

Decius,  like  Marcus  Antoninus,  is  also  ranked,  and  justly'rankcd,  among 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  emperors.  The  virtues  of  a  pagan  were 
usually  connected  with  his  philosophy,  and  his  piiilosophy  taught  Decius. 
him  to  despise  every  form  of  worship.  Perhaps,  too,  an  imperial 
eye  mi;;;ht  view  with  natural  distrust  the  free  and  independent  principles 
of  Christianity,  which  were  now  spreading  into  more  general  operation  and 
notice — principles  which  acknowledged  an  authority  superior  to  the  throne 
of  man  ;  and  though  they  devoted  ihe  body  to  Cu?sar,  yet  set  apart  the  soul 
for  God.  It  would  be  observed,  t(>o,  with  some  jealousy,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  that  worship  was  mpid  and  universal,  in  spite  of  ancient  law, 
popular  opposition,  and  imperial  edict.  Its  truth  was  seldom  investi- 
gated, because  it  was  not  yet  sufficiently  distinguished  from  surrounding 
superstitions,  which  laid  no  claim  to  truth,  nor  even  professed  to  rest  on 
any  evidences ;  and  thus  the  prejudices  of  the  schools  at  once  assumed 
that  the  worship  of  Christ  was  no  better  founded  than  those  of  Jove  and 
Serapis  ^. 


•  Tcrtixl.  ad  Scap.,  cap.  iv.  Sed  et  clarissimas  ieminas  ct  clarissimog  viros  Sevcnis 
waean  hujiis  sects:  esse  nun  modo  lum  Ixsit  verum  et  tc^timonio  ornavit,  &c  His  affection 
for  th«  Christians  in  attributL'd  to  a  euro  formerly  perf}rnnHl  on  him,  hy  the  aiiplicatioii  of 
oil,  by  a  Christian  namml  Proculus.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  thia  medical 
uie  of  oil  with  the  practice  of  extreme  unction,  which  did  not  then  exist 

t  Kuseb.,  H.  K.,  lib.  vi.  c.  28.     Tillem.,  torn.  iii.  p  SO."). 

I  lu  the  entire  pa|;an  scheme  (could  we  properly  consider  it  as  one  Bcheme),  TcW^ti 
and  pluloiqph/  toffeiSer  jjrofeaacd  to  furniali  that,  which  Chxutianity  BuppVis:^  \0  \k%  ;  VIba 
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These  reasons,  carefully  considerecl,  will  partly  account  for  the  peculiar 
suspicion  which  armed  itself  an^ainst  the  *  Christian  superstition/  aiid  at 
the  same  time  will  exhibit  to  us  the  motives,  through  the  influence  ol 
which  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  amon<^  the  emperors  unhappily  num- 
bered themselves  amon^  our  adversaries  *. 

The  persecution  of  Decius  proceeded  on  a  broader  principle  than  that 
of  Severus,  as  it  pretended  no  less  than  to  constrain  all  subjects  of  the 
empire  to  return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  t;  it  was  also  strict]]| 
universal,  as  neither  confined  to  particular  provinces  nor  classes,  but  extend- 
inp^  from  the  lowest  confessors  to  the  hifrhest  authorities  of  the  Churdi. 
Several  were  consif^ned  to  exile  or  death:  Fubienus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  BaUvlas  of  Antioch^  were  among  the  latter  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Orip;en  was  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  torture  J.  At 
Alexandria,  in  the  year  precedincf  the  accession  of  Decius,  some  Christians 
had  been  massacred  by  the  hatred  or  the  avarice  of  the  Pagan  mob;  and 
ns  iiuch  fatal  outrages,  in  addition  to  authorized  injustice,  were  rathci 
tolerated  than  promptly  repressed  by  the  government  which  succeeded  thai 
sanguinary  reign,  it  was  much  more  calamitous  to  the  faith  than  its  shorl 
duration  of  three  years  would  lead  us  to  apprehend.  Indeed,  the  unusud! 
number  of  those  who  fell  away  from  their  profession  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
by  which  this  persecution  is  distinguished  from  those  preceding  it,  is  t 
suflicient  proof  of  its  intolerable  barbarity  §. 

We  pass  over  the  comparatively  lenient  inflictions  of  Callus' and  Volu- 
sianus ;  but  the  sceptre  of  Valerian  was  more  darkly  staiuec 
Valerian,  by  the  blood  of  Cyprian  ||,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man  o: 
learning  and  eloquence  and  ])iety,  whose  blameless  life  anc 
fuial  calmness  and  constancy  have  escaped  the  censure  and  almost  tlu 
sarcasm  of  history.  It  will  be  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting,  tc 
transcribe  the  simple  narrative  of  his  martyrdom. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  258,  an  ollicer  with  soldiers  was  sent  tc 
Cyprian's  gardens  by  the  proconsul  to  bring  him  into  his  ])resence.  Cypriar 

iiiysturii's,  which  also  held  the  ]ilace  oi'  ductrincs,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  name  wore  \fto 
vided  by  the  religion ;  the  etliics  Iiy  philobuiihy.  \Vu  need  not  |uirticularize  the  uiiraeroui 
jtointN  oi*  advantage  which  lN)th  hriuiches  ol*  the  CUirLstian  system  jxissess  over  the  corn: 
s]N)nding  departments  ol'  ])ai);umKm.  But  the  distinctions  chiefly  to  be  n-marked,  aK 
that  the  rv/iffion  demanded  no  belief,  pnijxjsed  no  creed,  inculcated  wofuith^  but  was,  ii 
I'act,  ideutiiied  with  its  ceremonies,  2)rucession  and  sacrifice ;  and  tliat  the  phiLiimphi 
wliich  undorluok  the  whnle  charge  of  murals,  in  vain  |>roposed  an  elal¥)rate  NerieH  o 
barren  rules  and  lifeless  exhortalidus,  since  it  possessed  no  sidistantial  motive  whereby  l< 
enforce  them.  AVhen  we  ivflec:!  how  essential  arc  these  distincth>ns,  we  shall  see  reaiioi 
Kullicient  for  the  jeidousy  with  which  Christianity  was  asNailed  botli  by  the  one  and  th 
other.  But  their  inconj^mity  and  incoherence  with  each  utlier  formed  the  nu»st  vtrildnj 
and  hopeless  deformity  of  the  sjsiem;  for  philosoiiby  hved  in  open  warfare  with  he 
senseless  associate,  and  empluyed  u  j^reat  pt)rtion  uf  her  diligence  and  her  wit  inexposinj 
tlie  multiform  absurdities  of  polytheism.  '  (Juinimo  et  J)eos  vestros  p;Uam  destruuut. .  . 
laiidantibus  vobis!*     Tertul.  Apul.,  c.  40. 

•  Kusebius  (11.  K.,  lib.  vi.  c.  3'J.;  very  concisely  attiibutes  the  persecution  of  I>eciu4  t 
the  hatred  borne  by  that  emiH?ror  to  his  predecessor  Philip,     t'.ypriiui  considers  it  aui 
divine  chastihement  for  the  sins  of  the  t'hurch.  -, 

t  Tillemont,  vol.  iii.  p.  .'JIO,  on  the  authority  of  G re i;.  Nyssensis,  who  gives  a  very  vivi 
flescri]ition  of  the  eflects  of  the  edict. 


J  The  fable  of  the  Seven  Sleei^-rs  of  Epb.esus  l>elongs  to  this  persecution ;  thesupjiosc 
martyrdom  of  the  Thelwm  legion  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 


II  It  upiKjars  from  Cyprian's  Epistles  that,  in  his  Church  at  least,  the  full  sex'erity  of  th 
jK'Kvcutioa  scarcc)y  raged  for  more  than  one  year.    See  Tillem.,  vol,  iii.  p.  324. 
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then  «knew  his  end  was  near;  and  with  a  ready  and  constant  mind  and 
cheerful  countenance  he  went  without  delay  to  Scxti,  a  place  about  six. 
miles  from  Carthage,  where  the  proconsul  resided.  Cyprian*s  cause  was 
deferred  for  that  day.  He  was  therefore  ordered  to  the  house  of  an  oflicer, 
where  he  was  detained  for  the  night,  but  was  well  accommodated  and  his 
friends  had  free  access  to  him.  The  news  of  this  having  been  brought 
to  Carthage,  a  great  number  of  people  of  all  sorts,  and  the  Christians  in 
general,  flocked  thence  to  Sexti ;  and  Cyprian's  people  lay  all  night  before 
the  door  of  the  officer,  thus  keeping,  as  Pontius  expresses  it,  the  vigil 
of  their  bishop's  passion. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  14th  of  September,  he  was  led  to  the  pro- 
consul's palace,  surrounded  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  people  and  a  strong 
[Tuard  of  soldiers.  After  some  time,  the  proconsul  came  out  into  the  hall, 
and  Cyprian  being  placed  before  him,  he  said, '  Art  thouThascius  Cyprian?' 
Cyprian  the  bishop  answered,  '  I  am.'  Galerius  M aximus  the  proconsul 
said,  ^  The  most  sacred  emperors  have  commanded  thee  to  sacrifice.' 
Cyprian  the  bishop  answered,  *  I  do  not  sacrifice.'  Galerius  Maxinnis 
said,  *  Be  well  advised.'  Cyprian  the  bishop  answered,  *  Do  as  thou  art 
commanded  ;  in  so  just  a  cause  thou  needest  no  consultation.'  The  pro- 
consul having  advised  with  his  council,  spoke  to  Cyprian  in  angry  terms 
as  being  an  enemy  to  the  gods  and  a  seducer  of  the  people,  and  then  read 
his  sentence  from  a  tablet,  *  It  is  decreed  that  Thascius  Cyprian  be 
beheaded/  Cyprian  the  bishop  said,  *  God  be  praised ;'  and  the  crowd 
of  his  brethreu  exclaimed,  '  Let  us  too  be  beheaded  with  him.' 

This  is  the  account  given  in  the  acts  of  Cyprian's  passion,  and  that  of 
Pontius  is  to  the  same  purpose*. 

For  nearly  fif\y  years  after  this  outrage,  the  peace  and  progress  of  religion 
were  not  seriously  interrupted.  The  earliest  portion  even  of  the 
reiffu  of  Diocletian  was  favourable  lo  its  security,  and  it  was  Diocletian, 
throui>h  the  weakness  of  that  prince,  rather  than  his  wickedness, 
that  his  name  is  now  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  infamy  as  the  most  savage 
among  our  persecutors.  Two  circumstances  may  be  menticmed  as  having 
engaged  his  tardy  consentt  to  the  coinnienccnient  of  a  plan  into  which  he 
appears  to  have  entered  with  the  most  considerate  calnuiess,  though  it  is 
also  true  that  during  its  progress  sonic  incidents  occurred  which  enlisted  his 
passions  in  the  cause,  and  even  so  inllanied  them  that,  in  the  height  of  his 
madness,  he  certainly  proposed  nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  the 
Clirislian  name.  The  influence  of  the  Cicsar,  Galerius,  \^ho  was  animated, 
from  whatsoever  motive,  by  an  unmitigated  detestation  of  the  worshippers 
of  Christ,  and  who  Ihiristed  for  iheir  destructic;n,  was  probably  the  most 
powerful  of  those  circumstances.  But  the  second  must  not  be  forgotten. 
In  tlie  disputes,  now  become  general,  between  the  Christian  ministers 
and  the  pagan  priests,  the  teachers  of  ])lii!osophy  are  almost  invariably 
found  on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  and  as  it  is  not  denied — not  even  by 
(libbon — that  those  learned  persons  <lirected  the  course  and  suggested  the 
means  of  persecution,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  attribute  a  considerable 
.share  in  the  guilt  of  its  origin  lo  their  pernicious  elo(pu:nce. 

D'ocletian  jjublished  his  first  eilict  in  the  Febnuiry  of  303.    Three  others 

»  Lunhi  r.  a  til.  iii.  y.  141.     'Ihv.  )in,iv  x.sv.A  d&\v  of  ('\i»iian's  irj-.ityn'.tnn  is  'J57. 

f  (-iaU'riiis  rriiri's>i.nte<l  to  him  tV.ut  Xhv  ivnininencL-  of  tlu-  lluniaii  institutions  was  i 
liviulilo   with  the  iiri'Viih  luui  nf  (  hristianiiy,  \vl:ii-h  .sluiiihl  tliciL-rorc  he  »-\tivj:uU'cl.     Dio- 
d«tiaii  i>n»i.u*iil  the  hul:j«.ct  to  a  M.:t  n;  Council,  ci.n'.j  osn\  uf  some  tmmvnt  Tt\\\\\\vt>j  wwA 
jucUrial  ofilcets.     llwy  assruUrl  to  thv  iqiinion  of  (ihliiiiis:  Inil  thi'  ew\A'Ti.t  sV\\\  Vw«u 
ijttti,  until  thv  wvaaurvwas  ntuictivmd and  sanctiftad  by  the  orucle  ui'  \\\m  MiW^vah  K\hA\u. 
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of  g;rcatcr  severity  succeeded  it ;  and,  during  a  shameful  period  of  ten 
years,  they  were  very  ^nerally  and  rigorously  enforced  by  himself,  his 
colleagues,  and  successors.  It  is  needless  to  particularize  the  degrees  of 
barbarity  by  which  those  edicts  were  severally  distinguished ;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  series  is  this  *,  The  sacred  books  of  the  Christians 
were  sought  for  and  burnt ;  death  was  the  punishment  of  all  who  assembled 
secretly  for  religious  worship ;  imprisonment,  slavery,  and  infamy  were 
inflicted  on  the  dignitaries  and  presidents  of  the  Churches ;  every  art  and 
method  was  enjoined  for  the  conversion  of  the  believers,  and  among  those 
methods  were  various  descriptions  of  torture,  some  of  them  fatal.  During 
the  preceding  ninety  years,  the  Church  had  availed  itself  of  the  consent  or 
connivance  of  the  civil  government  to  erect  numerous  religious  edifices, 
and  to  purchase  some  landed  property ;  th<^se  buildings  were  now  de- 
molished, and  the  property  underwent  the  usual  process  of  confiscation. 
A  more  degrading,  but  less  elfectual,  measure  attended  these ;  Christians 
were  excluded  from  all  public  honours  and  ofhces,  and  even  removed 
without  the  pale  of  the  laws  and  the  protection  of  justice ;  liable  to  all 
accusations,  and  inviting  them  by  their  adversity,  they  were  deprived  of 
every  form  of  legal  redress.  Such  were  the  penalties  contained  in  those 
edicts;  and  though  it  be  true  that  in  some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire,  as  in  Gaul  and  perhaps  Britiiin,  their  asperity  was  somewhat 
soRened  by  the  character  and  iniluencc  of  the  Coesar,  Constantius,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  believe  that  their  execufiun  even  there  was  generally  neg- 
lected, and  we  have  too  much  reason  to  be  assured  that  it  was  conducted 
with  very  subservient  zeal  throughout  the  rest  of  the  empire.  In  process 
of  time  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  partially  alleviated  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Constantine ;  but  they  did  not  finally  terminate  till  his  accession. 

That  event,  which  took  place  in  the  year  313,  and  which 
Accension  of  marks  the  first  grand  epoch  in  ecclesiastical  history,  ended 
Constantine.     at  the  same  time  both  the  fears  and  the  KuHcrinq-s  of  the 

followers  of  Christ,  and  established  his  worship  as  the 
acknowledged  religion  of  the  lloman  empire. 

As  the  account  here  given  of  the  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians 
diflers  in  sonic  respects  from  the  views  usually  taken  of  this  important 
portion  of  our  history,  it  may  be  proper  to  close  this  chapter  with  a  few 
additional  remarks. 

1st.  Contemporary  evidence  obliges  us  to  admit,  that  the  Christian  name 

was    for  many  years   (so  late  at  least  as  the   reign   of 

Unpopularity     Decius)  an  object  of  decided  aversion  to  many  of  those 

of  Christians,     who  did   not  profess   it;    whether  of  the   learned,  who 

scorned  the  origin,  were  ignorant  of  the  principles, 
and  feared  the  progress,  of  the  new  religion,  or  of  the  vulgar,  who  be- 
lieved the  calumnies  so  industriously  propagated  against  its  professors. 
Jlence  proceeded  those  popular  tumults,  which,  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies (if  we  except  from  them  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus),  may 
have  destroyed  as  many  victims  as  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  emperors, 
or  the  established  system  of  religious  government.  Still  it  must  ap- 
pear singular  that  a  body  of  persons,  distinguished  by  the  moral 
qualities  which  are  almost  universally  attributed  to  the  first  Christians, 
should  have  incurred  the  hatred  of  their  fellow-subjects,  rather  than  the 
admiration,  or  at  least  the  sympathy,  which  was  claimed  by  the  character 

*  Nearly  the  wliole  of  Eiiscbius's  8th  book  is  devoted  to  this  subject ;  on  which  ho 
pOKSi^sses,  indeed,  the  authority  of  a  contemporary,  as  he  is  believed  to  huve  been  bom  about 
the  year  270  a.  d.    See,  too,  Lactaut,  do  Morto  Pcrtocut  cap.  13. 
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of  (heir  viriues.  There  are  several  reasons  by  which  we  may  account 
for  this  strange  circumstance.  The  prejudices  and  passions  of  mankind 
were  opposed  to  the  new  religion  ;  it  contradicted  their  received  ways  of 
worship,  tlie  dictates  and  practices  of  their  forefathers,  their  own  indulged 
lusts  and  evil  habits.  Even  the  fame  and  semblance  of  peculiar  sanctity 
are  ever  objects  of  bitter  jealousy  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  its  prac- 
tice.  and  who  consequently  dispute  its  reality.  Again,  when  it  was 
observed  that  Christians  were  not  contented  with  mere  inactive  profession  | 
but  were  animated  with  industrious  zeal  for  the  extension  of  tlieir  faith, 
a  disposition  to  suspect  and  resist  it,  as  it  were  in  self-defence,  was 
excited  among  many  ;  and  those  who  might  have  tolerated  an  indifferent 
or  merely  sjieculative  superstition,  armed  themselves  against  the  active 
and  converting  spirit  of  Christianity.  Another,  perhaps  the  most 
eflective,  and  certainly  the  original  cause  of  that  aversion,  was  the  persc- 
Tering  hostility  of  tlie  Jews  to  the  name  of  Christ.  In  some  of  the  more 
populous  and  commercial  cities,  the  Jews  formed  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  scattered  in  smaller  numbers  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  East  The  destruction  of  their  capital  increased 
the  crowd  of  exiles,  and  inflamed  the  angry  spirit  by  which  they  were 
animated.  It  is  true  that,  in  their  attempts  at  open  outrage,  they  were 
f^ometimes  restrained  by  the  civil  power;  but  they  were  more  successful 
in  their  secret  endeavours  to  excite  against  the  rising  sect  the  contempt 
or  malice  of  the  heathen.  To  their  malignity  we  may  probably  attribute 
those  monstrous  calumnies  which  tainted  the  Christian  name,  at  the  very 
period  when  its  professors  were  farthest  removed  from  corruption.  It 
was  rumoured  and  believed  that  the  religious  meetings  of  the  faithful 
were  polluted  by  alternate  excesses  of  superstition  and  debauchery;  the 
mysteries  especially  were  invested  with  the  most  revolting  character ; 
the  Eucharist  was  said  to  be  celebrated  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  infant,  and 
the  Feast  of  Charity  was  represented  to  be  a  revel  of  cannibals  *.  These 
stories  contained  nothing  incredible  to  a  pagan,  whom  the  external  piety 
of  tlic  new  religionists  rendered  still  more  suspicious  of  their  private  con- 
versation. Without  difficulty  he  believed  in  the  perpetration  of  lites 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  darker  parts  of  his  own  super- 
stition ;  and  his  belief  was  followed  by  insult  and  outrage. 

The  notorious  malevolence  of  the  Jews  did  not  prevent  the  prevalence 
of  another  very  early  and  very  injurious  opinion  respecting  Christianity — 
that  it  was  merely  a  form,  and  a  rejected  form,  of  Judaism.  This  was  a 
natural  error — since  the  religion  proceeded  from  Judtuji,  and  many  among 
its  original  preachers,  and  all  its  most  active  enemies  were  Jews — it  was 
indeed  gradually,  though  slowly,  removed  by  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  the  progress  of  the  faith;  but  the  prejudice  arising  from  it 
was  the  chief  cause  of  that  contempt  with  which  the  worship  was  regarded 
for  above  one  hundred  years  both  by  philosophers  and  statesmen. 

Again,  in  the  scenes  of  public  festivity,  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  sacrifices 
of  ihe  gods,  the  Christian  was  never  present;  he  partook  not  in  triimiphs 
and  rejoicings  of  which  religion  formed  any  portion,  and  appeared  not  at 
the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  except  as  a  victim.  This  seclusion  from 
the  amusements  of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  mistaken  for  indiflerencc 
to  the  happiness  and  interests  of  his  country ;  it  was  mistaken  for  disaf- 
fection to  the  government,  for  morosenessor  misanthropy;  its  real  motive 
was  never  estimated  or  even  conceived ;  for  the  careless  temper  oV*  Vo\\- 

*  SeeJuBtiD  Maiiyr,  Apol  i  35-  ii.  14. 
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theism  was  unable  to  comprehend  an  exclusive  religion,  or  to  understand 
why  the  worship  of  Jupiter  was  not  consistent  with  that  of  Christ.  Another 
difficulty  was  created  by  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  reli^on.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Roman  magistrate  inquired  for  the  images  and  statues  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  for  the  nliars  and  temples  consecrated  to  him. 
Unwilling,  or  unable  to  believe  that  an  Invisible  Being  could  be  the  im- 
mediate object  of  adoration,  he  pronounced  that  to  be  atheism,  which 
differed  so  widely  from  the  general  appearance  of  theism  ;  and  thus, 
among  the  ignorant  at  least,  the  Christians  were  liable  to  the  double 
imputation,  not  only  that  they  repudiated  the  national  divinities,  but  that 
they  substituted  none  other  in  their  place.  It  was  probably  this  last 
charge  which  inflamed  and  envenomed  the  rest;  for  the  same  moral 
enormities  which  were  pardonable  in  the  devotee  of  Apollo,  became 
infiimous  in  those  who  partook  of  no  devotion,  and  the  worshippers  of 
every  idol  under  heaven  united  their  clamours  against  the  impiety  of  the 
atheists ;  and  unhappily,  among  the  impassioned  natives  of  the  East, 
clamours  arc  seldom  unattended  by  violence,  and  violence  is  onlysatisBed 
with  blood. 

,» There  is,  perhaps,  no  characteristic  by  which  Christianity  was  so  early 
and  so  strongly  distinguished,  as  the  pious  horror  of  every  approach  to 
idolatry^  ;  this  singularity  would  be  more  commonly  forced  on  the  atten- 
tion of  pagans  than  any  other,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority,  with  whom  the  image  was  in  fact  the  object  of  worship,  it  would 
be  sufficient  alone  to  constitute  irreligion.  Again,  it  led  them  into  a 
second  and  scarcely  less  dangerous  imputation,  that  of  disloyalty  ;  since 
the  image  of  the  emperor,  which  was  usually  exalted  among  the  standards 
and  in  public  places,  was  not  honoured  by  the  devout  salutation  of  the 
Christian;  and  this  omission  naturally  gave  pretext  to  a  political  charge. 

As  another  cause  of  the  early  unpopularity  of  the  Christians,  we  may 
mention  the  unceasing  opposition  of  all  whose  personal  interests  were 
concerned  in  the  support  of  paganism.  The  niagnifiecnt  temples  and 
gorgeous  ceremonies  of  that  superstition  were  a  source  of  unfailing  profit, 
not  only  to  a  numerous  race  of  priests  and  hicrodules,  of  architects 
and  statuaries,  but  to  multitudes  of  citizens,  who  lived,  like  the  craftsmen 
of  Ephesus,  on  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  and  were  engaged  by  their 
most  immediate  necessities  to  maintain  the  worship  ;  and  not  these  only, 
but  the  whole  mass  of  the  populace,  were  in  some  degree  gainers  by  the 
sacrificial  profusion  which  distinguished  their  religion  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  share  which  they  took  in  those  splendid  processions  and  rites, 
which  converted  the  practice  of  religion  into  mere  sensual  enjoyment 
and  careless  festivity.  When,  in  the  place  of  this  pompous  pageantry, 
it  was  proposed  to  substitute  a  simple  spiritual  worship,  recommended, 
not  by  the  display  of  external  ceremony,  which  it  scorned,  but  by  inward 
purity  and  the  sanctity*  of  moral  excellence,  in  opposition  at  the  same  time 
to  the  passions  of  all  men,  and  to  the  immediate  interests  of  many,  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  popular  voice  had  not  been  raised 
against  it. 

To  the  many  causes  of  excitement  already  mentioned  we  may  add  one 
more — the  substantial  motive  of  avarice  ;  since  wc  invariably  find  that  the 
Christians,  who  were  the  objecU  of  these  i)opular  commotions,  sustained, 
among  other  injuries,  the  loss  of  their  property.     And   we   must   not 

*  Tlii>  extreme  aversion  from  every  Ibnn  dl*  iilohitry  is  ancribed  to  a  prevuleut  belief, 
that  the  statues  were  actually  animated  by  those  supposed  iHiin^s  whom  the  |»agui8 
wonthipjiod  as  goCi»,  and  whom  the  Ghhstians  abomiuateu  as  devils. 
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forget  that,  in  many  instances  *,  the  Roman  police  tolerated,  perhaps 
enoouraged,  excesses  which  it  mig^ht  possibly  consider  as  an  innocent 
exercise  of  popular  feeling,  or  as  a  part  of  a  religious  ceremony. 

The  evils  which  we  have  here  noticed,  or  at  least,  the  causes  whicli 
produced  them,  were  most  prevalent  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  religion, 
and  seem  gradually  to  have  died  away  during  the  third  century.  For  they 
were  chiefly  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  real  principles  of  Christianity^ 
aided  by  contempt  for  the  weakness  of  its  professors ;  circumstances 
which  were  gradually  removed  as  the  members  of  the  Church  advanced 
in  numbers  and  its  ministers  in  learning.  But  this  progress  of  the  faith 
(as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe)  did  not  immediately  reconcile  or 
disarm  its  adversaries,  but  rather  changed  their  character  and  their 
weapons.  For  instance,  during  the  first  ages  we  do  not  observe  that  the 
pagan  priesthood  were  distinguished  by  any  systematic  exertions  against 
the  new  worship,  and  they  may  possibly  have  despised  and  overlooked 
it;  but  presently  their  seeming  indifference  was  changed  into  suspicious 
jealousy,  and  then  into  active  and  ]>crscvering  hatred  f  ;  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  influence  which  they  possessed  over  the  people  (whatso- 
ever that  may  have  been)  was  exerted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rival  religion. 
In  Uie  next  place,  philosophy  descended  from  the  contempt  with  which 
she  had  professedly  viewed  the  earliest  efforts  of  Christianity,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  '  superstitions'  by  her  malic l*  and 
enmity ;  and  she  knew  not  in  so  doing  how  honourable  a  distinction  she 
had  conferred  on  it.  This  coalition  of  philosophy  with  paganism,  though 
strange,  was  not  unnatural ;  nor  would  any  evil  conscc|ucnccs  have  fol- 
lowed it,  had  it  not  engaged  the  concurrence,  and  advanced  under  the 
banners,  of  civil  authority  {.  And  if  it  be  true  that  from  her  numerous 
chastisements  and  inflictions  our  religion  may  have  somewhat  profited  in 
purity,  wc  must  admit  that  she  leanit  one  hateful  lesson  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  which  in  after  ages  she  did  not  forget  to  practise  ;  it  was  deeply 
ingrafted  on  her  infancy  by  her  sufferings,  and  it  brought  forth  in  her  ma- 
turity the  bitter  fruits  of  crime  and  misery.  However,  the  poisonous  plant 
was  not  the  native  of  her  own  vineyard,  and  it  is  now,  for  the  most  part, 
rooted  up  and  cast  away ;  and  she  accoinits  it  the  severest  among  the 
wrongs  of  her  pagan  oppressors  that  they  instructed  her  in  the  maxims, 
and  accustomed  her  to  the  spectacle,  of  persecution. 

II.  As  an  excuse  for  the  rigour  of  the  Roman  government,  it  has  iK'en 
argued  tliat  the  Christians  were  not  punished  for  their  worship  of  Christ, 

*  During  the  whole  course  of  these  perbeculiuns,  with  the  exccjition  of  those  few  in 
which  the  emperor  pronounceil  his  will  by  an  cvpresH  .s{H.'(.*iilcntion  of  the  penalties,  wry 
much  rpstetl  on  the  (iiscretion  of  the  maf^iKtrati's,  unci,  undoubtedly,  many  amoni;  these' 
WCTC  guided  by  the  common  feelinj;i^s  of  humanity.  (Tcrtul.  Apol.,  c.  27.  Ad  Scapulam, 
c.4.  Scorpiace,  c.  I.)  But  the  clamours  of  an  imiK)rtun;ite  populace  also  demand  mure  than 
common  firmness,  to  be  invariably  resisted.  Gibl)on,  in  his  endcavoiir  to  exa|^[;eratc  the 
humanity  of  the  Roman  ma^i$)trates,  has  fur^otten  his  own: — *  They  were  far  fn)ni  pu- 
nishing with  death  a//  those  who  were  eonvicted  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  new 
superstition  ;  contentini;  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  the  viifdcr  chastisements  of 
imprisonment,  exile,  or  tlavrry  in  thr  mutf-g,  they  Irft  the  luihappy  victims  of  their /w^/iVr 
Bouie  reason  to  hope  for  a  prosperous  event — the  accession,  the  marriai^e,  or  the  triumph 
of  an  emperor,  wliich  might  restore  them  by  a  general  pardon  to  their  former  state.' — 
Chap.  XV  i. 

f  See  Mosh.  de  Reb.  Christ.  Aut.  G)nst.  Sajc.  iv.  sec.  1. 

J  Tlien*  NLvms  reason  to  l^elieve  that  this  alliance  was  fortified  by  the  powerful  ad«litinn 
of  the  Koman  bar ;  at  least  we  are  assuretl  that  the  ])roconsids  felt  themse.lveH  so  \u1s:t> 
ested  in  the  defence  of  ancient  laws,  during*  L'lpian's  time,  as  tu  eudeavowr  lo  «\cv\q 
Ahxmader  Sevenis  against  au  ilJofful  nligioa.     Tli'u  took  place  uVwut  *2'2i^.     ^aiotv,  Xww. 
Lii.[K367,^9.  * 
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but  for  their  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  tlie  gods  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
government* ;  and  that  the  crime  fur  which  they  sulfered  was  not  in  fact 
their  religion,  but  their  contumacy;  and  some  set  great  value  on  tliis 
argument.  In  our  opinion  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this :  the 
laws  of  Home  punished  all  religious  dissent  with  death;  openly  to  oppose 
those  laws  was  sedition ;  and  thus  the  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
sedition,  not  on  the  dissent.  This  ia  foolish  and  unworthy  sophistry;  and 
its  utmost  consequence  could  go  no  farther  than  to  excuse  the  individual 
who  executed  the  laws,  and  to  throw  the  whole  odium  upon  the  systemf. 
But  to  allow  it  even  this  weight  is  too  much  concession  ;  for  we  perceive, 
by  the  very  different  manner  in  which  the  law  was  enforced  by  different 
emperors,  that  they  possessed,  in  fuct,  an  authority  superior  to  it,  and  power 
to  suspend  or  revise  it ;  «nd  that  there  was  not  one  of  whom  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  he  was  barbarous  on  compulsion.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  will  persist  to  justify  the  personal  character  of  certain  emperors  at 
the  expense  of  the  religious  policy  of  the  empire,  they  give  us  only  addi- 
tional reason  to  rejoice  at  the  triumph  of  Christian  principles  over  the 
inherent  depravity  of  the  pagan  system. 

Another  ar.d  a  very  fruitless  dispute  has  been  raised  respecting  the 
general  virtues  or  vices  or  fortunes  of  those  sovereigns  who  are  most  re- 
markable for  severity  towards  the  Christians ;  and  v.'liile  some  have  asserted 
that  our  persecutors  are  to  be  found  only  among  the  most  odious  and 
vicious  of  the  emperors,  and  while  others  endeavour  to  establish  a  sort  of 
temporal  retribution  which  overtook,  by  violent  or  untimely  deaths^  all  who 
were  hostile  to  our  name;  there  arc  again  other  writers  who  have  been 
willing  to  insinuate  that  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  monarchs  were  those 
most  sensible  of  the  necessity  to  repress  the  growing  religion.  All  these 
writers  are  almost  equally  remote  from  truth.  The  former  are  obliged  to 
qualify  the  unrelenting  injustice  of  Marcus  Antoninus  out  of  respect  to  his 
various  virtues  and  his  natural  end  j  and  the  last  must  extenuate  the  out- 
rages not  of  Nero  only,  or  Domitian,  or  Maxiniin,  but  of  Galerius  and  the 
stupid  bai'barian  Licinius.  But  if  the  insinuation  were  really  founded  in 
fact,  the  only  important  conclusion  which  could  be  derived  from  it  is  one 
which  we  are  not  anxious  to  dispute ;  that  the  noblest  human  wisdom  was 
not  exempt  from  shameful  folly,  and  that  the  highest  principles  of  justice 

*  The  (lialog^ue,  which  is  iUiiposcd  to  have  taken  place  diiriii;;  the  reigii  of  Sevcrus 
Cabout  200)  bvtweuu  .Saturninus,  {)r()Coni»ul  (if  Africa,  and  Spcratiis,  one  of  the  famous 
Scvllitnu  martyrs,  whether  m^nuinc  or  not,  is  very  ancient  and  perfectly  consistent  with  pro- 
bability. '  You  mav  hope  lor  Ihe  pardon  of  the  emperors  our  niabters,  if  yuu  come  tu  your 
senses  and  observe  the  ceitiuionies  of  the  i;ods.'  ^  W'c  have  never  done  any  evil,  nor  partaken 
in  injustice.  We  recollect  not  to  have  injured  any  one  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  when  we  ^^utfer  we 
render  thanks  to  God  :  in  which  respect  we  obey  our  Kmiieror,  who  has  ordained  that  rule 
for  us,'  *  We  also  have  a  wry  simple  relipjion  j  we  swear  by  the  pjenius  of  the  emperors,  and 


whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see.     I  have  never  committed  any  crime  punisliable  by 

the  laws.'     Tliey  were  remanded,  and    on  the  following  day  brought  up  again.     *  Do 

you  persevere  in  being  a  ('hrislian  i"     *  Yes,  I  persevere :  1  call  jou  all  to  witness — I  am 

a  Christian.*     All  those  who  had  Iteen  arrested  with  him  heard  him,  and  cried,   *  We 

also  are  Christians.'     *  You  will  neither  deliberate  then  nor  receive  pardon.'     *  We  ueeil 

no  pardon  with  justice  on  our  side  ;  do  what  you  will;  we  <lic  with  joy  for  Jesus  Christ.' 

&c.  &c.     Art.  Alart.  Scyll.  p.  77.     I'leury,  II.  K.,  1.  v.  sect.  2. 

^  t  I'rccisely  of  the  same  value  is  another  excuse,  derived  from  the  admission  tlvit  it  was 

l^litticult  or  impossible  for  a  pagan  to  comprehend  even  the  mnming  of  toleration,  uccon\in<; 

"be  latitude  wliich  wu  give  to  it.     Its  only  effect  can  be  to  turn  away  our  iudiguatit>a 

I  ihe  ijuJividuais  upon  the  system  which  madu  them  fy rants  and  ix>n»ecutor8. 
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discoverable  by  man  permitted  the  perpetration  of  revolting  enormities. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  truth  appears  to  be  nearly  this :  that,  in  the  want 
of  any  fixed  and  substantial  rule  of  action,  the  imperial  character  fluctu- 
ated between  the  extreme  limits  of  depravity  and  (what  was  called)  virtue; 
that  the  motives  of  all  our  enemies  (except  M.  Antoninus  and  Diocletian) 
and  of  many  of  our  protectors  are  to  be  sought  either  in  accidental  cir- 
cnmstances  or  in  their  own  caprices ;  and  that  in  both  those  classes  we 
may  number  princes  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  and 
of  the  lowest  imaginable  turpitude*. 

III.  Without  giving  our  universal  assent  to  the  popular  paradox,  that 
the  tSed  of  persecution  is  to  nourish  that  which  it  seems  to  consume,  we 
may  admit  that  the  pagan  persecutions  were  not^  perhaps,  upon  the  whole 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  our  religion  t*  Among  many  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  there  are  three  which  appear  to  us  important. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  the  persecutions  themselves; 
whicb,  in  the  first  place,  were  usually  of  short  duration,  and  relieved  by 
longer  intermissions,  if  not  of  security,  at  least  of  repose  and  hope,  so  Uiat  the 
survivors  had  space  to  refit  their  shattered  vessel  against  the  tempests  which 
were  still  in  the  horizon ;  and  which,  in  the  next,  were  geuerally  signalized 
by  Buch  extreme  barbarity,  and  such  obvious  injustice  as  civil  punishments, 
aa  not  only  to  revolt  whatever  humanity  might  be  found  among  the  specta- 
tors, but  to  harden  and  fortify  the  obstinacy  of  the  sufferers.  (2.)  The 
noble  and  devoted  constancy  with  which  martyrdom  was  generally  endured, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  best  portion  of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  not 
their  admiration  only,  for  those  who  reflected  on  what  they  beheld  were 
persuaded,  first,  of  the  piety  of  the  sufierers,  and  next  of  their  sincerity ; 
and  this  persuasion  led  some  among  them  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
those  motives  and  principles  which  seemed  to  infuse  an  original  energy 
into  the  human  soul.  If  a  new  crime  was  invented  for  the  affliction  of  the 
Christians,  a  new  virtue  appeared  to  be  sent  down  to  them  for  their  sup- 
port ;  andlt  became  a  serious  question,  whether  that  virtue  could  otherwise 
have  sustained  them,  than  by  the  direct  interference  of  Heaven.  (3.)  Se- 
veral driven  from  their  country  by  persecution,  carried  with  them  into 
distant  and  barbarous  exile  the  faith  uf  the  Christian,  and  the  zeal  of  tlio 
missionary  and  the  martyr.  And  thus  the  victims  of  man^s  blind  and 
insensate  impiety  became  instruments  in,  the  scheme  of  Providence  for 
the  advancement  of  his  great  purposes  in  the  propagation]  of  faith  and 
knowledge. 


*  Another  question  has  been  raised  conccmini;  the  probable  number  uf  the  martyrs ; 
and  this  bos  led  to  wider  difiVrence,  as  it  is  less  capable  of  accurate  dutermiuation.  (l)o<l- 
vell.  Dissert,  in  Cypr.  XI.  Kuinart,  Prcf.  Act.  Martyr.).  Tlie  spirit  of  exa^p^'ration  or 
credulity  on  the  one  liand  has  excited  that  of  dispiira^emeut  or  scepticism  on  tlie  uther; 
and  the  truth,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  at  ull,  wuuld  be  found  to  lie  between  them.  It  is 
rertaiD,  however,  tliat  when  Gibbon  estimates  the  wliole  number  uf  Dioclelian'if  victiniH 
throughout  the  provinces  uf  the  I'lastern  empire  accurdin^  tu  the  tritiinj^  portion  who 
perislied  in  Palestinei  he  infers  neither  very  fairly  nor  very  cuusistently ;  for  in  other 

{jlaces  he  is  forward  enough  to  acknowledge  the  narrow  limits  and  to  extenuate  the  popu- 
ation  of  Palestine,  and  he  was  not  ignorant  that  even  the  proportion  uf  Christians  in  tliat 
cuuutxy  was  less  tluui  in  any  other  province.  Semler  (sec.  1.  c.  G.)  inclines  to  the  opinion 
of  Dodwell|  admitting  the  difficulty  of  the  (juestion ;  and  Biithup  Kaye  TLect.  on  Tertull.  p. 
133.)  remarks  that  '  tliough  the  number  may  have  been  g:e:;ter  than  Dodwcll  wus  willing 
to  allow,  it  is  certain  that  his  opinion  approaches  much  nearer  to  trutli  tluin  that  of  his 
cppooents.*  It  has  bi«n  one  caasu  uf  the  exaggeration,  that  the  term  martyr  (witness)  wus 
iatfae  early  Church  indiscriminately  extended  to  i'Ul  whon:  religion  had  e\\H)&ei\tVveu\  Vo  an«j 
infliction^  as  loss  ofpropetfy  or  liberty — a,  clasH  o£  suffcTcm  now  ustiaUy  callud  cuu1[e&bOi^. 
t  Tbo  muna  was  tho  piofeBsed  opinion  uvea  of  Tcrtullian  himveU^ 
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Chapter  V. 
On  the  Hermrs  of  the  three  first  Centuries, 

Meaning  of  tlie  word  Hereby— Charges  uf  iminorttlity  brought  against  Heretics— Tbcir  treatment  by 
early  Church— Number  of  early  Heresies— Mtidcnition  of  the  primitive  Church — ^Thrce  claMCS  o^ 
IIcreticM.  (1.)  Two  kinds  of  Philosophy— tJiiostlcisjm— Origin  and  nature  of  that  doctrine— ftt 
awNOciation  with  Christianity — Moral  prai-ticc  of  the  (rnoiticM — Their  martyrs — VariouA  formt  of 
(fnostici-jui— Busilidcs- Carpocrate.*— Valentimis — Cerdo  and  Marcion — Tatian  and  the  Encra- 
tllc«.  (*J.)  The  Kbionitos — KuHebiu«»'s  account  of  thorn- Conclu^ionu  from  it— The  Heresy  of 
Artcmon — revived  by  Paul  of  Samo«ialH — his  sentence  and  expul^!un — how  Mnaily  enforced — Re> 
rcsy  of  Prn*ea>* — Doctrines  of  the  Church  stated  by  TertullJun—Sabfllius— his  opinions— Patro- 
passlanii.  (;{.)  Hlraon  Magus— Brontanus~hi8  preaching  and  success — Controveny  on  the  Baptism 
of  Heretics— The  Novatians — their  schism  and  opiniuiis— Conclusions  rcspectini;  the  general 
character  of  the  early  Heresies,  and  the  manner  of  upposfni;  them— On  the  Kalhers  of  the  primi- 
tive Church — Real  importance  of  their  writings — Shepherd  of  Hernias— Kpl<tle  of  St.  Biirnabas— 
Ignatlu.'j — Polycurji — Clemesit  of  Rome — Respecting  their  doctrine — IrenHMijj. 

The  ori^pnal  mcanini^  of  the  word  hcrosy  is  choice ;  it  was  long^  used  by 
the  philosophers  to  desig^nate  the  preference  and  selection  of  some  specu- 
lative opinion,  and  in  process  of  time*  was  applied  withont  any  sense  of 
reproach  to  ever}'  sect — a  term  with  which  it  thus  became  nearly  synony- 
mous. From  philosophy  it  passed  into  the  service  of  religion,  and  wc 
find  it  applied  both  by  St.  Luke  and  .Josci)hus"J"  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  with  no  imputation  of  censure  or  error.  Next  we  observe,  that  it 
was  employed  by  the  Jews  to  distinguish  the  new  opinions  of  the  Christians; 
St.  Paul  is  accused  of  being  the  *  ringleader  of  the  heresy  of  the  Naza- 
rcnes,*  and  confesses  that  he  *  worships  the  God  of  his  fathers,  after  the 
way  which  they  call  heresy' — an  expression  which  indicates,  that  some  re- 
proach had  been  intended  by  the  term.  The  word  was  then  adopted  by 
Christians  ;  and  though  it  still  continued  for  some  ages  to  be  used,  in  its 
first  and  most  general  sense,  to  designate  every  denomination,  not  only  of 
sects  but  of  false  religions  .i:,  yet  for  the  most  part  it  was  employed  in 
speakingof  those  who,  professing  Christianity,  had  departed  from  the  doc- 
trine whicli  was  taught  by  the  Apostles.  In  the  mouth  of  an  orthodox 
Christian  it  could  not,  in  any  of  these  senses,  he  a  term  of  indifTerencc ; 
since,  according  to  the  necessary  exclusiveness  of  our  principles,  the  faith 
which  was  revealed  through  Christ  and  interpreted  by  his  Apostles  is 
alone  truth;  every  other  belief  is  error. 

We  next  observe,  that  the  notion  of  wilfulness  and  perversity  (perhaps  a 
much  worse  notion)  was  very  early  attaclied  to  it ;  and  even  by  tlie  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  it  is  sometimes  so  used,  that  a  somewhat  indefinite  idea 
of  evil  aj)pears  to  have  been  affixed  to  it.  Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  it 
was  understood  by  early  Christian  writers  to  contain  the  imputation  of  immo- 
rality §,  and  thus  we  may  ])artly  accoimt  for  the  exceeding  zeal  with  which 


*  OiciTo.  (P.iradux  1.  \ol.  vii.  p.  8-1').  Kd.  Oxoii.)  I'liilo  Jiultcus.  (Fraipn.  e  lib.  II. 
in  Exuil.j    J$urt(in,  lianipt.  Lect.  I. 

f  Acts  of  Apc.stl.  \.  17.  XV.  5.     .lusi'ph.  Anliq.  xiii.  5.  I). 

.•J:  Kpiphaiiius,  in  liis  lJ.»ok  on  Ilfffsics,  iin'utions  IJa».3":/5-a^V,  ^xvfit^u^:,  'K}.Xr,vtffitii^ 
UlWiT-u.;;.  Itu'ji'iurtifu.'f:.  .lU  iiiidtT  thr  niuiuMifluMV^v.  Jia!sainf)ii  i  ('(nninciit.  1-lth  Can. 
Oouiicil  ol"  (liaU'cdim)  expresses  hinisclf  thiuj : — •  Ilen'tics  juv  <livi(K(l  into  two  kinilx: 
I.  Those  who  reoeivo  tlio  Cliristiau  relij^ioii,  but  i-rriii  points,  wlio.  when  tiiey  fume  over 
to  the  Church,  are  unoisiUil  \\\\\\  oil ;  'J.  those  who  do  uot  nreivc  it  at  all.  and  nrc  luibe- 
Hevers*,  such  as  .lews  ami  (ireeks  :  and  thfst»  we  baptize.'     Si'e  I»urton"s  lianipt.  J^ect.  I. 

^  The  arj^inaent  amounts  to  this:  lieresy  is  op]>osed  by  St.  l\u.l  to  I'aith,  and  is  com- 
mensunite  with  it ;  and  us  f.iilh  conipreheuds  as  its  e*>senceand  bends  forth  as  its  cmaua- 
tiou  purity  of  heart  uud  excellence  of  conduct,  so  heiesy  inubt  contain,  of  necessity,  tho 
contrary  ryt;aljties. 
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many  of  them  laboured  for  its  extirpation,  and  the  hin^ia^ce  which  they 
applied  to  those  who  had  deviated  into  it.  Charges,  indeed,  or  insinuation^ 
of  the  grossest  impurities  are  sometimes  thrown  out  by  the  orthodox  writern 
ajrainst  the  early  heretics ;  but  we  are  bound  to  receive  them  with  {^reat 
caution ;  because  the  answers  which  may  have  been  c^iven  to  them  are 
lost;  and  because  they  are  not  generally  justified  by  any  authentic  records 
which  we  possess  respecting:  the  lives  of  those  heretics.  The  truth  a])pearH 
to  be  this;  that  some  flaf^rant  immondities  were  notoriously  perpetrated  by 
some  of  the  wildest  amunp^  their  sects,  and  that  these  have  {^^ivcn  colour- 
ing to  tlie  charf^es  which  have  been  thrown  upon  them  too  indiscriminately. 

But  whatsoever  uncertainty  may  rest  on  this  inipiiry,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, first,  that  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  fullouini^  the  footsteps  of  the 
Apostles  themselves,  rep^arded  with  p^reatjeadousy  the  birth  and  {^'rowth  of 
erroneous  opinions ;  and  next,  tluit  they  did  not  authorize,  cither  by  in- 
struction or  example,  any  severity  on  the  pentons  of  those  in  error.  They 
opposed  it  by  their  reasoning  and  their  eloquence,  and  they  avoided  its  con- 
tafrion  by  removing  from  their  communion  those  who  persisted  in  it :  but 
they  were  also  mindful  that  within  these  limits  was  confined  the  power 
which  the  Church  received  from  the  Apostle  who  founded  it  over  the  spi- 
ritual disobetlience  of  its  members. 

The  heretics  or  seceders  from  the  primitive  Church  were  extremely 
various,  at  least  in  name,  and  there  is  no  period  in  ecclesiastical  history 
ill  which  dissent  has  appeared  inuler  so  many  denominations  as  the  earliest. 
But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  many  of  those  sects  had  very  numerous 
adherents,  or  were  at  all  generally  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  Christen- 
dom ;  some  of  them  were  merely  local,  scarcely  extending  beyond  the 
iipot  which  gave  them  birth,  and  others  were  chiefly  confuied  to  the  con- 
troversial writers,  as  the  difference  was  on  points  too  abstruse  to  create 
much  interest  in  those  days  anioni;tlie  body  of  the  people.  l\laiiy,  ugaiii, 
have  left  behind  them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  and  their  very  names 
have  only  been  preserved  tiirougli  tlie  labours  of  their  adversaries  ;  so 
that  we  may  fairly  presume,  in  spite  of  the  disphiy  and  ])urade  of  denomina- 
tions, that  the  great  majority  of  the  early  Christians  remained  attached 
to  the  primitive  faith.  In  the  mean  time,  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  so  many  diHerent  forms  of  Christianity  certainly  proves,  not  only  the 
zeal,  but  also  the  numbers  of  the  early  converts  ;  for  if  these  had  been  in- 
considerable, we  should  have  heard  little  either  about  dissenters  from  the 
orthodox  Ix^dy,  or  of  their  divisions  among  themselves.  The  paucity  and 
weakness  of  the  faithful  would  have  been  a  sufficient  c^uarantee  for  their 
unanimity. 

'Diat  many  of  those  errors  gained  footing  at  a  very  early  pcriorl,  long 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century,  has  not  been  disputed  with  any 
probability^;  and  the  fact  is  attrilmted  with  great  a])peurance  of  truth 
to  the  twelve  <)r  perhaps  fifteen  years  which  intervened  between  the 
ascension  of  Christ  and  the  departure  of  the  Apostles  from  .hidiea. 
During  this  period,  partly  through  the  dispersion  of  the  converts  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  partly  tlirough  the  jieriodieal  religious  conmumi- 
cations  of  foreign  Jews  with  their  native  country,  sonu'  imperfect  accounts 
nf  tlie  history  and  doctrine  of  the  Saviour  were  spread  abroad,  even  betnre 
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the  fulness  of  the  truth  was  delivered  by  the  Apostles.  This  circumstance 
will  assist  us  in  accounting:  for  the  p:reat  variety  of  forms  in  which  error 
presented  itself,  especially  if  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  country  and 
the  widely  se])arated  rcpous  over  which  the  faith  was  diiliised.  But  the 
cause  to  which  we  should  more  directly  ascribe  the  multiplicity  of  hercsues 
is  the  philosophical  subdivisions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  facility  of 
combining;  opinions  the  most  inconfrruous.  Thus,  while  all  parties  were 
desirous  to  adapt  tlie  particular  tenets  of  Christianity  to  their  own  pre- 
conceived opinions,  which  again  materially  differed  in  different  sects,  the 
forms  created  by  such  associations  were  necessarily  very  numerous,  and 
frequently  very  monstrous. 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  differences  between  the  Church  and 
those  at  variance  with  it  were  conducted,  was  not  entirely  free  from  vio- 
lence of  feeling  and  invecti\e  ;  tlie  contrary  would  have  been  wonderful 
indeed,  when  we  consider  the  situation  and  character  of  the  parties.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  as  wo  shall  presently  see,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
early  heresies  were  divided  from  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Gospel,  not  by  slight 
or  partial  deviations,  but  by  delusions  so  extravagant  and  irrational  as  to 
pl&ce  them  almost  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  true  spirit  oi'  Christianity. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  in  themselves  they  were  pitiable  and  pardonable,  but 
in  their  effects  on  the  Church  they  were  fraught  with  injury  and  danger. 
Because  the  real  character  of  the  religion  was  not  yet  generally  compre- 
hended, and  the  heathens  formed  their  estimation  of  it  according  to  the  spe- 
cimen which  was  presented  to  thcin ;  and  when  tliey  observed  that  absurdities 
were  professed,  and  perhaps  immoralities  practised,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
they  extended  their  contempt  and  indignation  to  the  whole  body  of  his 
followers.*'  The  individual  exj)ression  of  those  sentiments  would  natu- 
rally retard  the  progress  of  the  faith  ;  but  neither  was  this  the  whole  evil, 
for  calumnies  springing  from  th;it  origin  not  only  tainted  the  Christian 
name,  but  contributed  to  call  down  upon  it,  during  the  moments  of  its 
most  perilous  weakness,  those  visitations  of  popular  fury  and  imperial 
injustice,  which  threatened  to  crush  and  exterminate  it.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances we  shall  scarcely  condenm  some  intemperance  of  expression 
into  which  the  early  defenders  of  the  apostolical  doctrine  were  occasionally 
betrayed.  At  the  same  time  we  may  remark,  that  as  the  controversies  of 
those  days  were  at  least  exempt  from  personal  infliction,  so  religious  dis- 
sent, being  unreprejised  by  civil  penalties,  was  less  rancorous,  as  well  as 
less  consistent  and  less  permanent. 

The  great  multitude  of  those  heresies  was  not  only  reconcilable  with 
the  moderation  of  the  primitive  Church,  but  may,  in  some  degree,  have 
proceeded  from  it.  For  as  the  imperfe^jtion  of  human  nature  will  not  allow 
us  to  hope,  under  any  circunisiiinces,  for  perfect  unanimity  in  religious 
opinion,  so  the  names  oi  dissent  will  generally  become  more  numerous 
a.s  its  ex])res.sion  is  less  discouraged.  But  as  the  diU'erences  of  dis:>enters 
frmn  each  other  arc  generally  greater  than  their  <levi:iti(uis  from  the 
Church,  from  which  they  branch  out  in  all  direclions  as  from  a  common 
centre,  so  any  lasting  coalition  is  little  to  be  apprehended,  and  least  so, 
when  no  temporal  authority  is  exerted  to  chastise,  and  by  chastisement  to 
multiply  and  unite  tiiem. 


*  Sec  Orii;.  t\  utr.  Cl'.m.hi.  lib.  iii.]>.  ll'.i.  1.  v.  y.  271.     Lv  (  Iru",  11.  ]'..,  :  <!  .:n:i.  f>'.], 
Cdtwithslandiii'!^.  (iiblMin  siipj  {-^.s  tl:o  fNiiticiis  1 1'  tic  hiutics  In  Iium*  j  I'ar.t  tid,  tijoii 
Jiu  whule.  the  1  ^^.•l:l•^.■^•s  (.1'  (  liriMiini'.v  ;  l:tcai>e  fas  1  e  iliinksj  llu*  IumiI  i-n,  to  v.ljuin 
*hcy  cummunicutfil  an  iinin'ifcrt  kuovlul^i.'  ui"  the  iaitli.  biilfccqiifully  threw  oil  tLcIr 
^rs  aiid  mc-ltrd  intu  the  body  ui'  the  Chuich. 
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would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  successively  to  enumerate  all  the 
es  and  dissensions  of  the  early  Christians ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
y  them  with  accuracy ;  for  several,  which  were  distinct  in  their  ori^ii. 
i  by  different  roads  so  nearly  at  the  same  conclusions,  that  they  may 
seem  to  be  identified  ;  while  others  are  so  obscure  in  their  own  na- 
or  from  defects  in  our  information,  as  to  make  it  neither  very  eer- 
ier perhaps  very  important,  to  which  class  they  most  properly  belong^. 
shelm  distinguishes  three  classes  of  early  heretics:  (!•)  those  who 
ated  Christianity  with  Judaism,  who  were  the  Nazarenes  and 
ites ;  (2.)  those  who  en^afted  some  of  its  doctrines  on  the  system 
;  oriental  ])hilosophy,  among*  whom  are  accounted,  of  Uie  Asiatic 
ly  Elxai,  Simon  Magus,  Menander,  Satuminus,  Cerdo,  and  Mar« 

of  the  Alexandrian,  Basil  ides,  Carpocrates,  and  the  perfecter  of  the 
n«  Valentin  us ;  (3.)  those  who  endeavoured  to  explain  certain  of 
Christian  mysteries  by  the  principles  of  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
^  whom  are  placed  Praxeas,  Artemon,  Theodotus,  and  others.  It 
sen  objected  to  this  division,  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the  autho- 
f  the  ancient  fathers,  who,  in  no  instance,  derive  the  opinions  which 
»>mbat  from  the  oriental  philosophy.  Tcrtullian,  indeed,  expressly 
he  philosophers  the  parents  or  *  patriarchs  of  the  heretics,'  but  it 
,he  Grecian  scliool  that  he  intends  to  confine  that  charge,  and  espe- 
to  the  sects  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  against  which  lie  constantly 
!8  it.     Other  writers  hold  the  same  language,  and  Ircnaius  goes  so 

to  derive  the  doctrine  of  the  succession  of  /Eons,  promulgated  by 
tinus,  from  the  Greek  Theogonics,  not  from  the  speculations  of  the 
n  sages.  From  this  circumstance  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer,  either 
.he  eastern  philosophy  had  no  share  in  the  origin  of  the  early  here- 
)r  that  those  fathers  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  existence, 
lifferent  view  is  taken  of  this  subject  by  Dr.  Burton.*  lie  ascribes 
se  of  all  the  oldest  heresies  to  tlie  Gnostic  philosophy.  But  at  the 
time  under  that  comprehensive  name,  we  understand  him  directly  or 
ctly  to  combine  almost  every  form  of  philosophy  which  was  professed 
rhout  tlic  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  and  western  empire.  The  three 
58  which  contributed  to  form  this  heterogeneous  mixture,  were,  (1.) 
istern  doctrine  of  tlie  two  principles  ;  (2.)  the  Jewish  Cabala;  (3.) 
latonic  philosophy:  the  last  of  these,  under  its  various  modiiicationsy 
,ed  the  most  abundant  stream  ;  and  the  point  of  their  conflux  and 
ixture  is  naturally  supposed  to  have  been  that  vast  emporium  of 
erce  and  literature,  Alexandria.  In  this  city  principally  Gnosticism, 
IS  it  is  here  described,  is  believed  to  have  been  amalgamated  into 
ibstance,  and  hence  distributed  over  the  various  provinces  of  the 
,n  empire  not  very  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

have  no  space  to  state  the  learned  arguments  by  which  that  opinion 
ported,  nor  those  which  might  reasonably  be  urged  against  it  ;  but  the 

indisputable,  that,  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  the 
gical  speculations  of  the  eastern  philosophers  had  been  received 
<ope  with  favour  and  attention,  in  so  far  that  even  the  worship  which 
lUnded  on  them  was  in  very  common  practice.  But  whether  we  should 
Hitiuue  to  distinguish  the  Grecian  from  the  Oriental,  as  peculiarly 
fiostical  philosophy,  or  wliether  we  should  employ  the  term  Gnosli- 
0  designate  a  single  system  formed  from  their  union,  is  a  question 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss,  since  it  is  admitted  that  Gnos- 

*  £kv  Jiiunpt  LecL  JL  aad  JIL  aud  note  7. 
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licism,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  embraced  a  multitude  of  ill-assorted 
opinions,  impregnated  more  or  less  deeply  with  the  character  of  the  soil  biit 
of  which  they  respectively  rose. 

For  our  own  part,  in  the  concise  view  which  we  are  here  enabled  to 
present  of  the  multiform  family  of  heretics,  we  shall  rather  be  directed 
by  their  subject  than  by  their  supposed  origin — by  the  common  character 
which  runs  through  them,  than  by  the  source  whence  that  character  may 
have  been  derived.  And  with  this  iutent,  we  shall  ^r^^  mention  those 
wherein  some  of  the  Christian  doctrines  were  corrupted  by  association  with 
that  extended  philosophical  system  which  took  its  root  in  the  vain  inquiry 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil ;  secondly,  we  shall  notice  those  which  laid 
the'  foundation  of  the  great  controversies  respecting  the  Trinity  and  In- 
carnation, which  broke  out  in  succeeding  ages ;  and,  lastly,  we  shall  men- 
tion one  or  two  of  those  which  appear  to  have  been  excited  by  mere  indi- 
vidual enthusiasm  or  madness.  In  the  mean  time,  we  readily  admit  the 
imperfection  of  this  division  iu  the  light  of  nn  absolute  distinction,  since 
some  of  the  opinions  held  by  those  whom  wc  shall  place  in  the  second 
class,  might  be  traced  to  the  principles  which  will  be  treated  in  the  first ; 
and  there  is  so  much  wildness  in  the  ravings*  of  certain  in  both  those  classes, 
that  they  might  perhaps,  without  much  error,  be  adjudged  to  the  third. 
The  mention  of  the  Manichroans  we  shall  entirely  defer  until  a  later  period 
iu  our  history. 

I.  The  Oriental  philosophy,  which  is  commonly  confounded  with 
Gnosticism  t,  proceeded  from  the  hopeless  inquiry  into  the  nature  ami 
origin  of  evil.  Convin(!ed  that  this  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the 
divine  agency,  the  speculators  embraced  what  appeared  to  be  the  only 
alternative,  and  attributed  it  to  matter ;  and  matter  must  of  consequence  be 
eternal.  And  then,  when  they  proceeded  to  consider  the  various  forms  of  mat- 
ter, senseless  and  animal,  exhibited  in  the  visible  world,  and  their  seeming 
imperfections,  they  found  it  impossible  to  account  for  so  many  modifications 
of  evil,  except  by  the  supposed  agency  of  some  being,  superior  indeed  to 
man,  but  subordinate  to  the  Author  of  all  good.  At  this  point  ceased  the 
uniformity  of  the  fanciiiil  theory,  and  it  branched  off  into  inquiries  like 
the  following:  What  was  this  mighty,  though  inferior,  being? — of  what 
origin,  power,  attributes  ? — one  and  alone,  or  assisted  or  served  by  others, 
equal  or  inferior  ? 

All  these  points  were  disputed  ;  all  however  agreed  as  to  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  the  two  principles,  good  and  evil;  and  nearly  all  that  the 
latter  was  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Such  were  the  philosophical  notions 
of  these  persons  ;  and  such  was  their  attuchnient  to  them,  that  even  when 
they  became  persuaded  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  they  were  unwdling 
entirely  to  sacrifice  them,  but  rather  strove  to  associate  them  with  the 
doctrines  and  engraft  them  on  the  historj-  of  the  Hible.  The  first  con- 
sequence of  so  penerse  a  misap])lication  of  human  reason  was  this — the 
monstrous  conclusion  that  the  God  of  the  .Jews  was  the  evil  principle,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  down  by  the  good  principle  to  put  an  end 
to  his  reign  on  earth  ;  that  the  former  was  the  God  of  the  Old, 
and  the  latter  that  (»f  the  New  Testament.  At  this  point  the  philosophy 
of  the  Gnostics  ended,  and  their  heresy  began  ;   and  the  errors  which  we 

•  See  lansrus,  lib.  i.  c.  'J9,  vX  sot^.    Le  tlvrc,  11.  K.,  aim.  70. 

*f-  llii?  vord  is  iicrived  In. in  ^viV^s,  sij^nilyiii'^  uiticly    kiuiwK'<lj;fj  iiudifittii.     liut  it 
hiti'r  Ani.sL'  nnion;^  Christiiin  >v liters  impbis  kuiul*  uc(juuintuncc  %\iih  mysteriuiis  (lortriiieii 
or  vL'ciilt  iiitLrpniniivns,  nui  jiusscsst'il  l>y  urdiuaiy  \icibons.     SScc  Lc  Clerc  uu  the  subject 
ufCuvatkibw,  HibU  £ccl.  ad  iuiu.  70. 


lea  lue  seiuuai  portion  ui  our  tiaiure,  lor  tne  greater  penection  ot 
111,  there  are  also  said  to  have  been  others,  ormore  violent  cnthuriastn 
■y  tempeniment,  who   perniitled  every  lieense  of  impurity  to  that 

lay  so  far  henealli  conHideration  and  rcnpect.  It  is  chiefly  to  the 
ic  heretics  of  Egypt  (wliu  were  diating^uished  from  their  brethren  by 
•J  wildness  in  their  speculations)  tliat  these  eicesses  are  attributed ; 
nnot  now  determine  bow  truly.  Hut  an  the  other  liund  it  is  jiiHt  to 
on  that,  in  proteasing  the  Christian  name,  those  heretics  did  not 
■  shrink  from  the  dangers  wliicli  Burrouudcd  it ;  and  we  have  cvi- 

that  many  among  them  encountered  persecution  with  the  siiine 
l^  which  distinguished  their  brethren  of  the  C'hurch,  and  endured 
1  the  Bune  unbending  constancy*. 

long  the  Gnostic  heretics  (thus  we  shall  continue  to  deuonuna!e 
who  asEuciated,  however  variously  and  diversely,  the  Eastern  or 
m  systeni  with  some  belief  in  Christ)  it  is  usual  to  account  the 
•m  of  Simon  Magus  ti  the  first  corrupterof  the  Christian  doctrine : 
are  raid  to  have  been  numerous,  especially  ut  Rome ;  and  the  cc- 
j  of  their  master  bus  been  considerably  increased  by  an  error  of 
1  Martyr,  repeated  by  severiil  of  the  futhers,  who  mistook  a,  statue 
bed  to  Semo,  a  Sabine  deity,  for  a  proof  of  the  deification  of  that 
iarch  %.  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seien  deacons  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
serted  to  have  misled  the  sect  called  Nicolailans  §  ;  Menander,  the 

of  Simon,  peqietuatcd  his  teacher's  errors,  and  through  hini  they 
transmitted  to  Saturninus,  who  disseminated  them  in   the  Asiatic, 

0  Basilides  II,  who  may  have  introiluced  lliem  into  the  Egyptian 
I,  In  this  prolific  soil,  e>]uully  favourable  to  the  growth  of  evil  and 
od,  they  became,  among  the  gross  disciples  of  Carpocrales  %,  the 

1  Diwrlctiui'H  pvruKiitiun,  Vi^i  itnil  Awlt^diu,  tlw  fumiGr  a  numiber  of  thu  C'hurdi, 
ici  B  Harcioniti:  Uibhiiii,  mtv  Iiurot.  '  I\ipr,'  layi  Tillcniuut,  *  icait  to  Iltavm,  and 
HM  fe  AfU-Jirr.'  That  intKinpL-mtu  hi|rol  ini^ht  nave  tukeu  a  lesion  of  nKxIrrutiaii 
wn  the  laii|^^  of  Kusvbiiis : — '  n  itii  Pvti'i-  Mifli-nil  AHclet^wi ;  tlirough  a  irul, 
hought,  fur  \aKi\\  but  uut  fur  tliut  wliirli  is  uccunliuj;  ti>  knowlvik^ ;  liuKuvi^,  tliiy 
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principles  of  deliberate  immorality,  Tvhile  *  they  received  from  the  inge- 
nuity of  Valentinus  such  refinement,  as  to  call  on  that  writer  the  particular 
attention  both  of  Irensus  and  TertuIIian  f.  Cerdo,  and  after  him  Marcion, 
the  most  distin^ished  among*  tlie  heretics  of  his  day,  introduced  the 
same  delusion,  with  certain  t  variations,  into  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  Here  the  doctrines  §  were  immediately  disclaimed  by 
the  prelates  of  that  Church,  and  confuted  by  the  ablest  Christian  writer, 
Justin  Martyr.  They  were  aflcrwards  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
treatise  by  TertuIIian.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  discovery  of  some 
Gnostic  medals  in  France  that  the  heresy  was  at  one  time  generally  dis- 
seminated in  the  western  provinces.  But  this  fact,  liable  as  it  is  to  some 
dispute,  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  silence  of  history  confirmed 
by  the  certainty  of  the  early  disappearance  of  the  sect.  In  the  mean 
time  we  do  not  dispute  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics  had  some 
prevalence  throughout  that  part  of  the  empire  during  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  that  Christianity  can 
be  said  to  have  made  any  progress  there. 

Soon  aflerwards,  in  tlic  year  172,  Tatian,  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  built  on  the  basis  of  Gnosticism  the  heresy 
of  the  Encratitcs.  These  sectarians  professed  the  simplest  principles  of 
the  monastic  life,  meditation  and  bodily  austerity.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  under  the  names  of  Esscnes  and  Thcrapeutae  such  enthusiasts  existed 
In  the  very  earliest  an^c  of  Christianity,  and  even  before  its  foundation  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  this  period,  and  under  this  designation,  that 
they  first  attracted  serious  attention ;  and  it  is  not  disputed  that  they  met 
with  utter  discouragement  and  condemnation  from  the  Church.  For  the 
birth  of  monasticism  was  not  destined  to  take  phice  in  an  age  of  piety 
and  sincere  devotion;  and  when  at  Icnrrth  it  was  produced  by  fana- 
ticism infuriated  by  persecution,  its  growth  was  still  slow  and  unequal, 
keeping  pace  with  the  corruption  of  religion  and  the  degradation  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  a  strong,  but  scarcely  exaggerated  expression  of  St.  Jerome  ||, 
that  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  declared  to  be  a  phantom  while  the 
Apostles  were  still  in  the  world,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  was  still  fresh 
in  Juda;a.  The  Phantastics,  under  the  denomination  of  Docct;:>,  were, 
indeed,  a  sect  of  very  early  origin,  and  we  connect  their  opinions  with 
one  peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  system  which  wc  have  not  yet  mentioned. 
Certain  among  those  philosophers,  in  order  to  remove  the  Author  of 
good  to  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  contact  of  matter,  imagined 
a  vast  succession  of  created  but  superhuman  beings,  as  the  agents  of 

*  Ia!  Clorc  places  Caq)ucrat(»  at  tho  year  120  a.d^  and  Valentinus  in  the  year  fol- 
lowinj^^ — ant  noii  muUu  serias. 

-}>  Oiir  infoimation  rL'spedin^  Gnosticism  is  chiefly  collected  from  the  writers  who 
op|K)8Cil  Viilcnfinua,  and  i'si)ecially  from  Ircnanis. 

\  Cordo  and  Marciun  ap[)ear  tu  Imvc  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  with 
more  boldncits  than  the  ViUentinians ;  but  both  jiarticM  apireed  in  teaching  tbat  the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Creatur  of  tho  world  nor  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Tertull.  c.  Marc,  lib.  i.  c.  IT),  16.     Iron.,  lib.  i.  c.  47.  Burton,  Bampt.  Lect.,  p.  50. 

§  It  appears  that  one  of  the  p^rouuda  on  which  Marcion  resisted  was  the  refusal  of  tho 
Church  to  make  any  concession  to  the  Jewit,  or  conciliate  them  liy  any  comjnromisc  of 
the  pure  faith.  Tliis  apiK'ars  to  prove  that  the  principal  success  of  the  Gnostic  hercKy 
had  been  amon^  the  Jewish  converts.  Probably  it  was  most  prevalent  in  Judipa  and 
A'Kyr'j  but  wo  also  leani  that  the  Church  of  Ephesus  was  early  tainted  W  it,  and 
^k  probaoly  it  had  pencil  some  footing  throughout  Asia  Minor.  Murdon  was  a'native  uf 
^Pontus.    The  work  of  Justin  is  lost. 

|1  Adders.  Lucif.  xxiii.,  vol  ii.  p.  197. 
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communicoHon  between  the  Supreme  God  and  the  world,  or  :it  least  its 
Crccifor.  These  were  emanations  from  the  Oeity:  and  they  appear,  wlien 
their  liflfice  was  discharged,  to  have  been  restored  tu  the  Pleroina,  to  the 
presence  of  Him  who  sent  them — these  bcinpfs  were  called  yEons. 
Among'  them  a  very  high  rank,  possibly  the  hin;hest,  was  assigned  to 
Christ ;  but  from  this  point  theCinostics  broke  off  into  two  ditferent  and 
almost  opposite  theories :  many  imairined  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man, 
and  maiiiiained  that  the  a*on  Christ  descended  ii|)on  the  man  Jesus  at 
his  baptism  and  left  him  immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  so  tiint  Christ 
was  not,  in  fact,  subjected  to  pain  and  death  ;  wliilo  others  held  that  the 
body,  with  which  Christ  appeared  to  be  invested,  was  not  really  human 
and  passible,  but  unsubstantial  or  sthereal,  or  at  least  immaterial :  these 
last  were  called  Docet^e.  At  the  same  time,  both  parties  alike  mis- 
understood that  which  the  Church  considered  to  be  the  peculiar  doctrine 
and  object  of  Christianity ;  for  they  airreed  in  believing:  that  the  mission 
of  Christ  liad  no  further  intention  than  to  reveal  the  knowlcdi^e  of  the 
true  God ;  they  denied  the  resurrection  and  the  fnial  judjo^ment,  and  by 
explaininnr  away  the  death  of  Christ  they  deprived  liis  relig;ion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement. 

From  the  above  brief  and  very  g;eneral  outline  of  the  Gnostic  Heresies 
—which  differed  again  widely  from  each  other  in  many  subordinate 
opinions — we  perceive  now  very  far  they  were  removed  from  the  precincts 
of  reason  and  truth.  Indeed,  they  retained  so  nnich  more  of  Gnosticism 
than  they  assumed  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  only  in  the  ancient  and 
very  broad  acceptation  of  the  term  that  they  could  be  fairly  denominated 
HfresitSy  and  llnis  we  arc  less  disposed  to  censure  the  severity  of  those 
Fathers  who  refused  them  the  name  of  C'hristian.  For  however  cautious 
we  should  he  in  wiihiiolding  that  appellation  from  those  whose  errors  are 
foimded  on  the  more  pcrversioi:  of  reason,  we  iiiay  safely  disclaim  our 
fraternity  with  men,  who  substitute  for  the  fuiHlainciital  doctrines  and  the 
clearest  truti:s  of  tlie  Gospol,  wild  virions  and  theories  which  have  not 
any  jrround  or  existence,  excej)t  in  vain  and  linvlei^s  ima<;-ination.  We 
shall  do  well  to  conclude  this  siihject  in  the  words  of  Le  Clerc — one  oi 
the  most  rational  and  fuitiifid  among  our  historical  guides.  *"  I  am  wearj 
of  the  Viilcnlinians,  (thus  he  begins  his  account  ol  the  year  143,)  and  so  1 
imagine  are  my  reatiers  ;  but  the  history  of  tlie  second  century  is  so 
crammed  ;;  ith  tliem,  and  the  Falh'.MS,  hoth  of  those  and  of  later  times,  so 
often  refer  to  them,  that  it  is  lU'cessary  to  expi).se  monstrous  opinions, 
which  ill  themselves  do  not  merit  one  moment's  attention.'  In  truth, 
their  principal,  if  not  their  only  claim  on  our  attention,  is,  that  the  Hooks 
of  the  New  Testament  appear  to  contain  some  allusions  to  them,  which  it 
is  our  dutv  to  examine  and  understand  \ 

II.  We  have  just  ol>ser\ed,  that  among  the  earliest  corrupters  of  the 
Christian  doctrines,  there  wore  some  who  dispnted  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  It  i!pj)ejirs  to  us  etinaily  clear  there  were  also  others  whn  denied 
his  divinity.  The  oldest  ami  j-erhaps  the  most  numerous  among  these 
were  the  Ehionites. 

Tertullian  considers  them  as  a  sect  of  Jndaizing  Christians, 
named  from  their  founder  l']bii)n,  who  strictly  maintained  the      ICLioniies, 
ol>servance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  rejected  the  miraculous 


•  Anv  one  desirous  of  more  aniiile  tUtails  rtsioctir.;;  the  (Inostic  Heresies  muy  safely 
consult  thf  learned  aiithur  in  thv  J^iicycl  Uritdu..  pp.  -i,  'J5,  -G. 
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conception  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  Saviour.^     Eusehius,  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical History,  (book  iii.  c.  xxvii.)  (iescrii)es  them  in  these  words  :^*- 

'  TfieEbionites  were  so  culled  from  the  poverty  aiul  meanness  with  whicli 
they  dogmatized  conceruinp^  Christ ;  for  they  considered  iiimas  a  mere  man 
born  of  the  connexion  of  a  man  and  Mary.  And  they  thouprht  too  that 
the  ceremonial  law  (i^o/t/k-;)  OfiijaKua)  was  to  be  followed  ;  as  neither  faith 
in  Christ,  nor  the  life  led  throuirh  that  failh^  wus  suHicient  for  salvation. 
But  there  were  others  bearinirtho  same  ap])elhjti()n,  who  escaped  the  extra- 
vagant absurdity  of  these  former,  sint-e  they  did  not  deny  that  the  Lord 
was  born  of  a  virp^in  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  neither  did  these,  acknow- 
ledging^ his  pre-existence,  and  that  he  w:is  Loo-os  and  Sophia,  (the  Word 
and  the  Wisdom,)  turn  entirely  away  from  tiie  unri^ljteousness  of  the 
former,  chieily  because  they  t()(»  were  careful  about  the  bodily  service 
(ctvfimiKiiv  XuT/JLiatf)  of  the  law.  These  then  did  not  receive  the 
epistles  of  the  apostle,  callinu:  him  an  a})ostate  fiom  the  law,  and  only 
used  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  they  observed  Simday  in 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection,  keeping  the  Jewish  sabbath.t' 

This  description  agrees  in  all  material  points  with  the  account  of  Ter- 
tullian  ;  and  without  proceeding  to  deeper  iikvestigation,  we  may  safely 
infer  from  it  two  historical  truths — that  the  peculiar  o))inion8  of  the 
Ebionites  were  confuied  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  Jewish  converts — and  that 
they  were  neither  wholly  nor  in  part  the  doctrines  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Church. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  high  anti(]uity  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ebionites 
has  been  held  by  some  t(»  be  an  evidence  of  their  truth ;  but  the  same  in- 
ference might  be  drawn,  with  the  same  reason,  respecting  the  delusions  of 
the  Phantastics,  which  had  at  least  as  early  nn  origin.  The  Ebionites 
probably  arose  after  the  publication  of  three  of  the  gospels.  I'he  Gnostic 
errors  of  the  Docetae  may  even  ha  vet  preceded  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles ;  they  were  certainly  contem))orary  with  it.  Again,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  Apostles  were  the  interpreters  of  God's  word,  and  if  it  be  not 
proved  that  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  was  fouiuled  by  any  one  of  them,  and 
if  it  be  certain  that  the  fathers  who  subsecjuently  directed  the  Church,  and 
explained  its  doctrine,  did  invariably  disclaim  that  sect,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  its  opinions  were  neither  favourably  received,  nor  at  all  com- 
monly adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  endeavoured^  by  confounding 
the  Ebionites  with  the  Gnostic  Heretics,  to  make  them  in  some  degree 
accountable  for  all  the  absurdities  of  the  latter ;  and  these,  it  is  truly  urged, 
had  all  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme,  to  spiritualize  the  body  rather 
than  to  degrade  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  And  it  is  hence  inferred,  that 
it  was  Jesu9  alone  to  whom  the  Ebionites  attributed  a  human  nature,  while 


"  *  De  Prescript.  Heret.  c.  33. ;  Do  Virgin.  Veland.  c.  6.  *  Quani  utique  Virgiuem  fuisse 
constat,  licet  Ebion  resistiit'  Du  Carnu  Christi,  c.  M.  IS,  19.  The  Kbionites  are  classed 
by  Mosheim  amouj;  the  Judai^in^  scctn ;  aud  KUioii,  ii'  ho  existed  at  all,  was  probably  a 
Jew:  the  ntimbers  and  iuHiieuco  of  those  sects  diminished  so  rapidly  during  the 
second  century,  after  the  prumul^atiou  of  Adrian's  Edict,  and  are  conseiiuently  so  little 
noticed  by  the  fathers  uf  the  third  and  following  ages,  tliut  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
bestow  a  sei)arate  notice  on  them. 

t  Le  Clerc  distinguishes  the  early  from  the  more  recent  Kbionites,  placing  them 
respectively  at  ann.  7'i  and  103.  The  former  he  considers,  on  the  authority  of  Jerome,  to 
have  been  merely  Judaixing  Christians — who,  as  tliat  Father  remarks,  in  tliirir  wish  to 
be  both  Jews  and  Christians,  were  nvithvr.  Le  Clerc  consi<lcrs  the  Nazarenes  to  have 
been  the  same  sect  as  the  early  Kbionitc-s,  ann.  72.  Mosheim  :\)m  Keb.  Christ,  ant.  ConsL 
Sec.  I.  sect.  Iviii.  and  Sec.  n,,  sect.  3Ulxlk.;  xl.  ^c.)  refers  the  rise  of  the  Kbiouitcs  to 
thu  second  century. 
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they  acknowledged  the  iincontaminated  divinity  uf  Christ,  It  is  possible 
that  there  were  some,  calliiiir- themselves  Kbionites.who  were  in  tiict  merely 
Gnostics.  But  in  the  face  of  onr  direct  aiitliorities  wc  cannot  admit  the 
hypothesis  in  question.  What  Tertullian  and  Kusehius*  expressly  tell  us 
to  have  been  the  Ehionitical  opinions  respecting;*  Chrht^  we  cannot  suppose 
to  be  meant  of  Jesus  as  opposed  to  Christ,  And  we  feel  ohliircd  to  believe, 
that  those  are  as  far  removed  from  truth  on  the  one  hand,  who  dispute 
the  early  existence  of  the  Unitarian  opinions,  as  those  are,  on  the  oilier, 
who  assert  their  early  reception  by  the  Church ;  they  have  existed  from 
the  befirinninij,  and  from  the  hef^inninir  thev  have  been  condemned. 

Ap:ain,  the  doctrine  of  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ,  separated  from  the 
Judaism  of  the  Ebionites,  was  advanced  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  by  Theodotus  and  Artomon  ;  and  durinp:  the  episcopacy  of  Victor, 
the  former  was  expelled  from  the  Church  of  Rome  for  that  error.  Euse- 
bius  ill  this  place  desiacnates  him  as  the  * /J/Z/zcr  of  an  irjpiousapostacy,' — 
and  in  so  far  as  he  had  divested  the  old  opinion  of  its  Judaism,  and  advanced 
it  nakedly  in  tlie  very  face  of  the  Cliurch,  the  assertion  is  true.  For  any 
claim,  which  it  may  have  advanced  to  a  previous  existence  at  Rome,  or  in 
any  of  the  European  Churches,  is  suHiciently  answered  by  reference  to  the 
writinirs  of  Justin,  and  Miltiades,  and  Tatian,  and  Clement,  and  Irenieus, 
and  Melito,  '  by  all  of  whom  (says  Eusebius)  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
asserted.'-** 

In  the  next  century  the  heresy  of  Artemon  (it  became  more  generally 
known  by  his  name)  was  revived  by  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Bishop  of  Antioch.^  A  synod  of  Bishops,  Presbyters  and  Artemon. 
Deacons  was  convoked  at  Antioch  in  the  year  269,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  offence ;  and  Eusebius  notices  the  eap:erness  with 
which  tiiey  hurried  *  from  all  directions  a^rainst  the  detiler  of  Christ's 
flock.'  In  a  numerous  assend^Iy,  in  his  own  metropolis,  the  Bishop 
found  many  defenders,  but  he  was  at  lenirth  convicted  and  sentenced 
\o  expulsion  from  his  throne.  But  as  he  resisted  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  and  as  the  Church  was  not  yet  able  to  enforce  its 
own  juds^ments,  ap])lication  was  made  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  whose 
authority-  finally  removed  the  refractory  olfender.§  These  facts  are  suflfi- 
cient  to  prove  beyond  controversy,  that  the  opinion  in  (juestion,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  zeal  or  number  of  its  individual  supporters,  was  not 
at  any  period  acknowleda^ed  by  the  Church. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ's  existence  on  earth» 
which   presently  so    branched   out,    as    to    involve   the   doc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  as  well   as  the  Incarnation,  may  he  said     Praxeas. 
to    have  first   assumed    a    tangible   form    under   the  pen   of 
Prazeas,   a  writer  of  the  Grecian   school.      He   published  his  opinions 


*  See  alsu  Irenmis  L.  iii.  c.  2-4,  and  ]-']>i(ih:iuiu><.  IIa?rc».  30. 

't  If  OiS  arraa'4  ^i9?.9'yi7rai  o  Xoig-ri;.      Kiiil  of  ch.  5. 

J  Wis  follow  in  this  Ktatemeut  tho  authurity  of  EuseLiiis,  ami  the  opinion  almost  univer- 
■ally  rcceivetl.  But  it  is  fair  to  iiRMitioii  that  Dr.  Ijiirton  inj^eniously  arpios,  from  a  care- 
iul examination  of  coiiteinpuniry  cviik'iici',  compared  chiefly  with  the  assertions  of  Athana- 
siill,  that  *Paid  believed  JrsHJf  to  In:  a  imrc  human  heinj^,  but  conceived  him  to  K'c«)rae 
Ckrui,  by  bfcinij  united  to  the  etirual  A'i'/f/f  of  God.' — i^Bampt.  Lcct.  viii.  notes  1)9.  1U2.) 


aflaixs  gf  tbe  Chuicb;  and  consequently  Baioniua  is  warm  in  ^s  pisdiM  o^  \\xn^aaaQ{^ 
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about  the  year  200  a.  d.,  and  was  answered  very  soon  afterwards 
by  the  great  champion  of  the  Church,  Tertullian.  The  opinions  of 
Praxeus  (as  is  natural  in  a  question  capable  of  so  much  metaphysical 
subtilty)  are  variously  represented  ;*  but-  the  doctrine  of  the  Churcti 
is  very  clearly  stated  in  the  following^  words  of  his  antagonist. t  '  We 
believe  in  one  God,  but  under  the  following:  dispensation  or  economy 
— that  there  is  also  a  Son  of  God,  his  Word,  wlio  proceeded  from  Him  ;  by 
whom  all  thinn^s  were  made,  and  without  whom  nothing  was  made ;  who 
was  sent  by  him  into  the  Virgin,  and  was  born  of  her ;  being  both  man 
and  God,  the  son  of  man  and  the  son  of  God,  and  called  Jesus  Christ ; 
he  suffered,  died  and  was  buried,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  anrl  was 
raised  up  again  by  the  Father  ;  and  was  taken  up  into  Heaven,  there  to  sit 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  ;  and  thence  to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead  ;  who  sent  from  Heaven,  from  his  Father,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the  Sanctifier  of  the  faith  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost/  Sucli,  according  to  this  au- 
thor, was  the  faith  handed  down  in  the  Church,  from  the  first  ])reaching 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  we  consider  this  to  be  historical  truth  of  no  small 
importance.  J 

The  heresy  of  Praxeas  was  succeeded,  (or  revived,)  in  the  course  of 

about    fifty*years,    by  that    of  Sabellius.      Both    proceeded, 
SabellUts.     in  ap]>earance,  from   the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  trinity 

with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead — in  reality,  from  our  human 
and  necessary  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  union.  But 
Greek  philosophy  was  too  vain  to  admit  any  limits  to  the  human  com- 
prehension, and  too  disputatious  to  (juit  so  fine  a  field  for  sophistry 
as  was  opened  to  it  by  an  abstruse  and  inexplicable  question.  And  cer- 
tainly that  ])hilosophy  lost  nothing  either  in  minuteness  or  pertinacity, 
when  it  ascended  to  the  climate,  and  employed  the  genius  of  Africans.§ 
Sabellius  was  an  African,  and  seemingly  either  Bishop,  or  Presbyter 
■  ^  >at  Barce,  the  capital  of  the  Cyrenaica ;  he  denied  the  distinct  persona- 
/lity  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  maintained  that  a 
certain  energy  only,  proceeding  from  the  supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  divine  nature,  was  united  to  the  son  of  God,  the  man  Jesus.  || 


'"'ill  was  the  first  to  point  out,  that  the  imperial  authnrity  s1.ould  1>e  called  iu  tu  chastise 
those  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  opi$co]).il  decision."  Ad  aim.  314.  Sect.  xxxv.  AVe  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur  tu  this  subject  hereafter. 

*  They  are  chiefly  to  Imj  divined  from  the  treatise  written  a«»ainst  Tertullian;  It 
bhould  Im)  mentioned  also,  that  Praxeas  had  declared  very  strongly  against  J/o/>/a/<i>m,  be- 
fore Tertullian  attacked  him. 

t  To  us  it  is  the  great  use  of  these  controversies,  that  we  loam  from  them  the  original 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  Thus  during  that  respecting  l*aul  of  Samosata,  the  Council  d«« 
Glared,  (as  we  learA  from  Athanasius,)  'that  the  Son  existed  befure  all  tilings,  and  that  be 
did  not  l)ect)me  Go<l  from  being  human,  but  that  being  (iod  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  being  the  Logqs  he  Inicuine  flesh.' 


that 

nions. 

Trinitas  and  Persona  in  Uie  theohigical  sense. 

(  Sec  Mosheim,  Do  R.  Christ,  ante  Const.  Sa»c.  in.  sect.  33.  llie  diffen^nt  opinioug,  or 
rather  the  different  shades  of  the  same  opinion,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Sabellius,  are 
there  acairately  treated. 

II  We  perceive  how  nearly  this  opinion  approaches  to  the  old  Gnostic  heresy,  which  con- 

■idercd  Christ  as  an  i^ion  or  Divine  Kmanation  united  for  a  time  to  the  man  Jesus ^but 

for  a  time  only — ^the  Gnostics  withdrew  the  A\.oix  before  the  Crucifixion,  and  thu3  avoided 
the  conclusion  charged  against  the  Patripassiaus. 
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And  in  the  same  manner  he  considered  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
everlasting  Father.  This  error,  into  which  he  was  led  by  an  excessive  fear 
of  Trtiheism,  (the  acknowledgement  of  three  Gods,)  was  liable  to  the 
inference,  that  tlie  Being  who  suflTered  on  the  Cross  was  in  fact  the 
Father  ;  hence  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians.  He  was  confuted 
by  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

III.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  varj'ing  shapes  of  mere  frenzy.  The 
deliberate  errors  of  an  informed  and  serious  mind,  however  in  appearance 
remote  from  reason,  always  merit  some  sort  of  consideration  ;  but  the 
dreams  of  an  ig^norant  fanatic  can  have  no  claims  on  our  time  or  reflection* 
Perhaps  we  should  place  under  this  head  some  of  thewilder  of  those  heresies 
usually  called  Gnostic;  and  some  would  refer  to  the  same  origin  the  opinions 
of  tlie  Manichsean  sect ;  but  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  the 
Montanists.  About  the  year  170  a.  d.,  a  vain  and  superstitious  enthusiast, 
named  Montanus,  began  to  prophesy  in  Phrygiaand  other  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor — he  professed  to  be  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  the  same*  who 
had  descended  upon  the  Apostles,  and  whose  return  on  earth  before  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  divine  Re- 
velation, was  expected  by  many  of  the  faithful ;  and  his  trances,  and 
exstatic  raptures,  and  fanatic  ravings,  were  probably  regarded  by  the 
credulous  and  wondering  multitude  as  the  surest  signs  of  divine  inspiration. 
Certainly  there  were  many  in  those  regions  who  followed  him  ;  and  his 
success  was  promoted  by  his  associatiun  with  two  prophetesses,  named 
Maximilia  and  Priscilla,  who  confirmed  his  mission,  and  sliared  his  spirit. 
Another  cause  of  the  temporary  fume  of  Montanism  was  the  severity  of  the 
morality  inculcated  by  it ;  the  strictest  celibacy  and  the  most  rigid  fasts 
were  exacted  from  the  proselytes,  and  this  circumstance  threw  an  ap- 
pearance of  sanctity  round  the  sect,  which  seems  to  have  deadened  the 
penetration  of  TertuUiaii,  for  lie  presently  professed  hinjself  its  advocate. 
To  that  circumstance  perhaps  this  heresy  may  be  indebted  for  most  of  its 
celebrity  ;  for  it  was  cundemned  by  certain  Asiatic  councils  nt  the  time  of  its 
eruption,  and  it  appears  to  have  made  very  little  progress  afler  the  second 
century,  and  at  no  time  to  have  found  general  reception  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  its  birth-place,  though  some  remains  of  it  subsisted  there  for  two 
or  three  agcs.f 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  Heresy,  we  must  mention  a  controversy 
which  divided  the  Church  during  the  third  century,  respecting  the  form  of 
receiving  a  converted  heretic  into  the  number  of  the  orthodox.  The 
Churches  of  thewestj  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  opinion,  that  the  baptism 
vi  Heretics  was  valid,  and  that  the  mere  imposition  of  hands,  attended  by 
prayer,  was  form  sufficient  to  solemnize  their  introduction  within  the  pale: 
whereas  the  less  moderate  Christians  of  Asia  decided  in  council,  that  their 
admission  must  be  preceded  by  repetition  of  baptism  ;  and  this  decision 
was  approved  and  enforced  by  Cyprian  in  the  Churches  of  Africa.  § 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  at  the  head  of  those  who  held  the 

m^-^m^^^^   ^  Mi^M       ■      ^  ■  ■  I      -  ■  M  -  -  ' ^~' 

*  See  Bishop  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  p.  23  et  seq. 

f  \\c  obberve  the  iiumc  of  Moutuuisin  ainonjj  the  heresies  stigmatized  i;i  the  Theodo- 
liaa  Co<le. 

J  We  may  account  for  this  greater  moderation  of  ilie  western  Churches,  by  their  hav- 
inj*  e&cai)cd  nome  of  the  most  extravaj^ant  and  revoltinj:;*  among  the  early  liereaies— 
theiie,  as  they  chiefly  originatid  in  the  fanatic  imaginations  of  the  east,  were  for  the 
must  part  cuniined  to  those  regions. 

(  The  eovDcU  of  CuiiJiag-e  held  by  Cyprian,  on  this  r^iicitioD,  was  ia  \Yi^  'J«9Z  ^^^* 
Jfijtii&  Gea,  II,ciiLp,iL  ebap.  Hi, 
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contrary  opinion,  conducted  his  opposition  ii?ith  injudicious  violence ;  he 
excommunicated  all  who  differed  from  him,  a«d  discovered,  even  thus  early, 
the  (iferms  of  papal  arrogrance.*  The  mention  of  this  controversy  is  inn- 
portant,  at  least  on  one  account,  as  it  g;ives  us  an  additional  proof  of  the 
very  serious  view  in  which  Heresy  was  rec;arded  by  the  Churchmen  of 
tliose  days,  and  the  scrupulousness  of  their  care  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  true  faith. 

We  may  conclude  with  some  notice  of  the  sect  of  the  Novatians,  who  were 
sti^atized  at  the  time,  botli  as  schismatics  aiul  heretics  ;  t 
Novatianft.  but  who  may  perhaps  be  more  properly  considered  as  the 
earliest  body  of  ecclesiastical  reformers.  They  arose  at 
Rome  about  the  year  250  a.  d.  ;  and  subsisted  until  the  fifth  century 
throug;h()Ut  every  part  of  Christendom. J  Novatian,  a  Presbyter  of 
Rome,§  was  a  man  of  p:rcat  talents  and  learninp^,  and  of  character  so 
austere,  that  he  was  unwilling,  under  any  circumstances  of  contrition,  to 
readmit  those  who  had  been  once  sL])aratcd  froni  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  And  this  severity  he  would  have  extended  not  only  to  those  who 
had  fallen  by  deliberate  transn-ression,  l)iit  even  to  such  as  had  made  a 
forced  compromise  of  their  faith  under  the  terrors  of  persecution.  He 
considered  the  Christian  Church  as  a  societv,  where  virtue  and  innocence 
reig:ned  universally,  and  refused  any  lon-rer  to  acknowledgfe,  as  members 
of  it,  those  who  had  once  dcfreiierated  into  unri<ri)teousness.||  This 
endeavour  to  revive  the  spotless  moral  purity  of  the  primitive  faith  was 
found  inconsistent  with  the  corruptions  even  of  that  early  u^e :  it  was 
repfarded  with  susj)icion  by  the  leading*  prelates,^  as  a  vain  and  visionary 
scheme  ;  and  tliose  ri^id  principles,  which  had  characterized  and  sanctified 
the  Church  in  the  first  century,  were  abandoned  to  the  profession  of  schis- 
matic sectaries  in  the  third. 

From  a  review  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  some  truths  may 
be  derived  of  considerable  historical  ini|)ortance  ;  the  following  are  among^ 
them :  (1.)  In  the  midst  of  perpetual  dissent  and  occasional  controversy, 
a  steady  and  distinfruishable  line,  both  in  doctrine  and  pructice,  was  main- 
tained by  the  early  Church,  and  its  efforts  a2:ainst  Ihose,  whom  it  called 
Heretics,  were  zealous  and  perseverinir,  and  for  the  most  part  consistent 
Its  contests  were  foun:ht  with  the  *  sword  of  the  Sj)irit,'  with  the  arms  of 
reason  and  eloquence  ;  and  as  they  were  always  unattended  by  personal 
oppression,  so  were  they  most  eneciually  successful — successful,  not  in 
establishinp:  a  nominal  unity,  nor  silencinij  the  expression  of  private  opi- 
nion, but  in  maintaining   the  purity  of  the  faith,  in  jireserving  the  at- 


♦  This  controversy  resembles,  iu  two  points,  that  hefore  meutioned,  resjiecting  tho  celo- 
bration  of  Kaster.  llie  Koniuii  was  right  perhaps  in  the  iiriuciple,  Jmt  overbearing  and 
insolent  in  the  wanner, 

t  ('omel.  ap.  Cypr.  Ep.  50  Cor  48) ;  Cyprian,  Ep.  54.  As  to  the  latter  charge,  even 
their  adver}>aries  do  not  advance  any  point  of  doctrine  on  which  they  deviated  from  the 
Church.     See  Note  4,  or  p.  33.  siipr. 

J  (Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.  Cent.  iii.  end) — ^Kspecially,  as  it  would  seem,  in  Phrj'j^a — where 
their  riipd  practices  brought  them  into  danger  oi  being  confounded  with  tl>e*  Montauists. 
Larduer,  Cied.  Gosp.  Ilist.  p.  ii.  ch.47. 

§  Kuseb.  II.  K.  L.  vi.  c.  4."j. — Jerom.  de  Vir.  Illust.  c.  70.  lie  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  convert  from  some  sect  of  philosophy,  prob.ibly  the  Stoic.  Lardner  perseveres  in 
calling  him  Nnviitns ;  not.  liowever,  intending  to  confound  him  with  an  unwoilhy  assodate, 
nresbytcr  of  Carthage,  also  uumL'd  Novatus — and  severely  censured  by  Cyiirian.— ^be 
Tillem.  Mem.  H.  Eccles.  vol.  iii.  ]>.  433,435.  ad.  ami.  '251. 

1 1  His  followers  culled  themselves  ('atliari — Puritans. 

^  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Ronaei  the  principal  opponent  of 
Noratian's  opinions,  had  motives  for  personal  enmity  against  that  Ecclesiastic. 
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tachment  of  the  <^at  majority  of  the  )>elievers,  and  in  consip;T)ing,  cither 
to  immediate  disrepute,  or  early  neg^lect,  all  the  unscripturul  doctrines 
which  were  successively  arrayed  «<^ainst  it.     (2.)  Tlie  f^^enler  part  of  the 
early  heresies  was  derived  from  the  impure  mixture  of  profane  philosophy 
with  the  simple  revelation  of  the  Gospel.     Hence  proceeded  those  vuin 
and  subtile  disputations  respecting^  thinirs  incomprehensible,  whicli  would 
indeed   have  been  less  pernicious,  had  they  only  exercised  the  inpfenuity 
of  men«  without  en^^inir  their  passions  ;  their  bitter  fruits  were  not  fully 
^tiiere.d  nntil  a  later  age :  but  they  served,  even  in  their  origin,  to  perplex 
the  faith,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  many  devout  Christians.     (3.)  No 
public  dispute  had   hitherto  risen  respecting  the  manner  of  salvation — 
for   the   conclusions  deducible   from   the  Gnostic  hallucinations   are  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  ;  the  great  questions  respecting  predestina- 
tion and   grace  had  not  ypt  become  matter  of  controversy,  nor  had  any  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines   of  Christianity  been   a«<«jailed,   excepting  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.     (4.)  There  was  yet  no  dissent  on  the  subject 
of  Church  (iovernment.     It  was  universally  and  undispntedly  Episcopal ; 
even  the  reformer  Novatian,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Church,  assumed 
the  direction   of  iiis  own  rigid  sect  under  the  title  of  Hishop  ;  and  if  any 
dissatisfaction  had  existed  as  to  the  established  method  of  directing  Uie 
Church,  it  would  certainly  have  displayed  itself  on  the  occasion  of  a  schism, 
whicli  entirely  respected  matters  of  practice  and  discipline. 

As  we  have  made  frecitlent  mention  of  the  principal  writers,  commonly 
called  Fathers,  of  the  ancient  Church,  we  shall  sulnjuin  to 
this  chapter  a  very  short  account  of  some  of  the  earliest  Ju/rly  Fathers, 
among  them.  We  do  not  profess  any  blind  veneni- 
tion  lor  their  names,  or  submission  to  their  ojnnions ;  but  we  are  very 
far  removed  from  the  contempt  of  either.  For  if  we  are  to  bend  to 
any  human  auUioribf  (as  in  such  matters  some  of  us  must  always  do, 
and  all  of  us  soinclimt-s),  those  are  assuredly  the  safust  objects  of  our 
reverence,  who  stood  nearest  to  the  source  of  revelation,  and  received  the 
cup  of  knowledge  from  the  very  lunuls  of  the  Apostles.  They  were  erring 
and  feeble  mortals,  like  ourselves ;  much  inferior  in  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, and  viliiited  by  early  prejudices  necessarily  proceeding  from  the 
oblique  ])rinciples  and  perverse  systems  of  their  day.  Nevertheless  they 
were  earnest  and  ardent  Christians;  in  respect  at  least  to  their  religion 
they  had  access  to  infallible  instructors,  and  the  lessons  which  they  have 
trau'imiited  to  us,  howsoever  imperfectly  transmitted,  should  be  received 
with  attention  and  respect. 

The  Apostolical  Fathers  are  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
Apostles  ;  some  of  whom  arc  kn(»wn,  and  all  of  whom  may  be  reasonably 
believed,  to  have  shared  their  conversation,  and  j)rofited  by  their  instruc- 
tion. These  are  St.  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp.  They  were  ail  (excepting  probably  Clement)  natives  of 
the  east,  and  all  originally  wrote  in  the  Greek  language.  The  works 
which  havereachefl  us  imder  their  names  are  not  numerous  ;  and  though 
the  gemiineness  of  some  of  them  has  been  justly  suspected,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  very  high  anticpiity  of  all.  They  were  composed  with 
various  objects,  according  to  the  dispositions  or  circumstances  of  their  writers. 
The  design  of  the  epistle  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas  was  to  abate  the 
respect  for  the  peculiar  rites  and  institutions  of  the  Jewish  laws,  and  to 
shew  that  they  were  not  binding  upon  Christians.  The  '  Shepherd  of 
Hermas*  consists  of  three  hoolis,  in  the  first  of  which  are  four  vW\ouft,\tt 
Ihe^second  twelve  comwands,  in  the  third  ten  similitudes.     T\\e  fit^l  ttkxA 
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third  parts  are  of  course  very  fanciful,  yet  were  they  not  perhaps  uiisuited 
to  the  genius  of  the  countries  and  the  age  to  which  they  were  addressed; 
the  second  contains  some  excellent  moral  precepts  ;  and  all  uhound  with 
paraphrastical  allusions  to  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament.  The  epistles 
of  Ignatius  have  sulicrcd  many  obvious  interpolations  and  corruptions; 
but  learned  and  candid  critics,  who  have  distinguished  and  rejected  these, 
still  leave  us  much  behind  of  undisputed  origin.  The  ar.thor  was 
Bishop  of  Antioch  ;  be  sulfored  martyrdom  about  the  year  107  a.  d., 
and  the  opinion  that  be  invited,  ratber  tban  shunned  this  fate,  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  the  ardour  of  his  ciiaracter.  Tbc  gcmiineness  of  Polycarp's 
epistle  to  the  Pbilippians  has  scarcely  been  o,ucstioncd  ;*  it  was  written 
(soon  aflertbe  death  of  Ignatius)  in  the  spirit  of  sincere  piety;  it  abounds 
with  scriptural  expressions  and  frequent  quotations  of  the  recorded  words 
of  Christ.  Polycarp  was  Bisboj)  of  Smyrna  on  the  appointment  (as  is 
asserted  without  any  improbability)  of  the  Apostle  St.  John  ;  and  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  as  we  have  already  described,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.  But  the  most  important  record  of  tlie  apostolical  age  remain- 
ing to  us  is  the  '  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Home  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,' 
written  about  the  year  9G  a.  u.  by  Clement  Bishop  ol  Rome.  Its  object  was 
to  allay  some  internal  dissensions  of  the  Corinlhiuns,  and  it  contains 
many  useful  and  noble  truths,  flowing  frori  a  vigorous  mind  and  purely 
Christian  s])irit,  in  language  never  feeble,  and  occasionally  eloquent- 

Those  pious  persons  wrote  bef(jre  any  assiiciation  had  taken  place 
between  philoso]i]i)  and  religion,  and  were  better  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture  than  in  the  lessons  of  the  Schools;  and  their 
method  of  reasoning,  no  less  than  their  style,  attests  the  want  of  pro- 
fane education ;  still  it  possesses  a  persuasive  simplicity  well  suited  both 
to  the  character  of  the  writers,  and  the  intej;rily  of  their  faith.  The 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  clearly  aiul  scri|)turally  incul- 
cated by  them ;  and  these  are  every  where  so  interwoven  with  the 
liighest  precepts  of  morality,  as  to  prove  to  us  that  the  belief  of  those 
men  was  inseparable  from  their  practice,  and  that  it  had  not  ever 
occurred  to  them  to  draw  any  verbal  distinction  between  these  ;  they 
delivered  the  truths  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  and  associated 
their  moral  and  doctrinal  instructions  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  same 
scheme.  This  perhaps  is  tiie  most  peculiar  feature  in  their  compositions, 
and  that  in  which  tiiey  most  resemble  the  inspired  writings.  Another 
is  the  utter  neglect  of  formal  arrangement  in  tlic  display  of  their  argu* 
ments,  or  the  delivery  of  their  rules  of  conduct;  a  neglect  which  unques- 
tionably exposed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  philosopher,  who  sought  in 
vain  for  a  si/stem  in  their  lore,  but  which  well  accorded  with  the  plain 
and  unpretending  character  of  truth.  But  that  merit  by  which  lliey 
have  conferred  the  most  lasting  advantage  on  Christianity,  (at  least  the 
three  last  of  them,)  and  which  will  make  them  very  valuable  monuments, 
in  every  age,  is  their  frequent  reference  to  almost  a[l  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  such  as  we  now  possess  them.  Thus  they  furnish  us  with  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  those  books  ;  and  their  testimony  is 
liable  to  no  suspicion,  because  it  was  not  sriven  with  anv  such  view. 

The  j)nncij)al  Greek  writers,  who  immediately  succeeded  the  apostolical 
Fathers,  were  Justin  Martyr  and  IrenaBUs.  Justin  Martyr  was  a  learned 
Samaritan,  who,  at\er  having  successively  attached  himself  to  the  Stoics, 
the  Peripatetics,  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Plato nists,  discovered  the  insuffi- 
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ity  nf  thut  which  he  had  preferreH,  as  at  the  moment  when  he  died 
He  wrote  two  oiwloitips  for  Chrisliauily,  the  first  probably  aildressed 
ninus  Pius,  the  secoiul  to  Murcus; — und  u  (supposed)  dialogue 
Jew  named  Trvpl  10.  This  last  contain ■!  many  weak  at^uments, 
■n^  and  even  erroneous  interpretations  of  Scripture,  mixed  up 
ne  useful  matter.  The  two  former  are  more  valunble  compositions ; 
re  so  in  those  days — because  they  contained  the  best  defence  oif 

which  had  then  bi?en  published,  maintained  Iiy  argiiments  very 
culated  to  persuade  tiioNt;  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  they 

BO.  because  ne  find  in  them  many  quotations  firom  the  same  fuur 

which  we  now  acknowledge  ;  they  relate  many  interestinjr  facts, 
ng  the  rcli^ous  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christians  ofthose 

aud  they  prove   the  funeral  acceptance  of  all  the  fundamental 

of  our  belief.  As  Justin  flourished  only  one  century  aller  the 
ig  of  Christ,  (his  conversion  is  usually  placed  at  the  year  LS3 
t  birth  of  our  Saviour,)  wc  are  not  extending  the  value  of  tradition 

its  just  limits,  when  we  consider  his  opinions  as  receiving  some 
lal  weight  from  their  roiitiguilytu  the  apostolical  times;  and  if  it  were 

to  mark  by  any  decided  limit  the  extent  of  traditionary  authority, 
lid  be  disposed  to  trace  the  line  immediately  after  his  name  ;  for 
ig  that  Jrenxns,  who  presently  succeeded  him,  by  his  oriental  birth 
Tespondence  may  iiavc  rcceivc<l  some  uncorrupted  communica- 
instnitled  through  two  generations  from  the  divine  origin,  we  shidl 
I  it  very  dilTicult  to  distinguish  these  from  tile  mere  human  matter 
ich  they  may  be  associated;  and  this  difiiculty  will  increase,  as 
end  lower  dowu  the  stream  ;  so  that  we  may  safety  detach  the 
if  peculiar  sanctity  or  conclusive  authorityj  hum  the  names  and 
I  of  the  succeeding  Fathers,  though  they  contain  much  that  may 
ur  piety,  and  animate  our  morality,  and  confirm  our  faith. 
nuwasBishopof  Lyons,  about  the  year  ITS  A.  D.  He  is  chiefly  cele- 
for  hia  live  books  '  Against  Heresies  ;'  containing  confutations  of 
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most  of  the  errors  which  had  then  appeared  in  the  Church.  Tliough  the 
lang^agre  which  he  employs  in  this  contest  is  not  always  that  best  adapted 
either  to  persuade  or  to  conciliate,  his  sincere  aversion  from  relio^ious  dis- 
sension is  not  questioned.  It  is  proved  indeed  by  the  epistle  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  his  insolent  demeanour  in  the  con- 
troversy respectinnr  Easter,  and  which  breathes  a  p^enerous  spirit  of 
Christian  moderation.  And  in  ^ood  tnith  the  individual  exertions  of 
Churchmen  against  the  progress  of  unscriptural  opinions  were  in  those 
days  the  more  necessary,  and  their  warmth  the  more  excusable,  as  Uiere 
were  yet  no  articles  of  fuith  to  trace  out  the  limits  of  orthodoxy,  nor  any 
acknowledged  head,  nor  any  legally  established  system  of  ecclesiasticid 
government.  The  unity  and  purity  of  the  Church  were  chieliy  preserved 
by  tlie  independent  labours  of  its  most  eminent  and  influential  ministers* 
divided  as  they  were  both  by  language,  and  manners,  and  distance,  and 
entirely  unsupported  by  any  temporal  authority.  So  that,  if  we  were  still 
disposed  to  feel  any  surprise  at  finding  such  numerous  forms  of  heresy,  so 
very  near  both  to  the  time  and  place  where  the  Revelation  was  delivered, 
the  above  considerations  would  tend  to  remove  it ;  while  they  certainly 
teach  us,  that  such  errors  cannot  permanently  or  generally  prevail  against 
scriptural  truth,  as  long  as  they  are  steadily  opposed  by  temperate  and 
reasonable  argument,  and  by  no  other  weapon  than  argument  only. ^ 
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Chapter  VI. — Constantine  the  Great, 

Victory  over  Maxratias—fcupposril  conversion— the  miracle  of  the  luminous  Cross— <vi<:1eoce  for  and  a^intt 
it — the  latter  concluHive — Thn  Kriict  of  Milan— its  nature  and  efTectii — union  of  the  who!e  Empini 
under  Conht.intine — His  moral  character— sincerity  of  his  c»nver^^on — unjubtly  dixpute^l — Remarks  on 
his  policy — powerof  the  Christiaoii— Alter.ttionx  introilured  into  the  connlitutioa  of  the  Choreli — Itiili» 
tore  at  Coniitantine'h  art'esMon— spiritual  and  temporiil  power — union  and  strength  of  the  early  Chnreh 
—how  cemented — View  of  the  Church  proliahly  takirn  by  Constantine^he  sought  it»  alliance — ^ThrM 
periods  of  tho  fci'lesiastioal  life  of  Constantine — How  oircumvtancnd  wiih  regard  to  the  state  Conitaa- 
tine  found  the  Church — IIo  ansumes  the  hnpremacy— Right^  of  thi'  Church — It*  InterHal  adminiitn^ 
tion— little  altered  in  theory — perniik.sion  V*  bci|>icath  property  to  the  Church — Independent  jurisdietun 
of  the  Bishops— on  what  founded — /iTfrraa/— snlyect  to  the  Kmperor — what  particulars  includedllii^— 
General  observations— Constantine  usurp^l  nothinir  from  the  Ch'iroh— Iiideterminale  limitu  of  the  ciril 
and  hpiritn.ll  authority — ^Alteration?!  in  the  titli'»  and  gr.ulutions  of  the  Hierarchy — prC'eniinence  ■■- 
attended  by  authority — Conclusion — Note  on  Eusebius. 

Dtjring  the  early  part  of  Diocletian's  persecution  Constantius  Ciilonis 
ruled,  with  as  much  liunianity  as  circumstances  ])ermit(e(l  him  to  exercise, 
the  provinces  of"  the  West.  On  his  death,  at  York,  in  ihe  year  3t)6,  the 
army  proclaimed  Constantine,  his  son,  Kinpcror.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
provinces  eastward  of  Ciaul  were  distracted  !)y  tiie  dissensions  of  rival 
emperors  which  favoured  the  j^rowinir  strenj2;th  of  Constantine.  Itt 
311,  Galeriiis,  the  fiercest  amona^  tiie  assailimts  of  Christianity,  dicdp 
find  his  dominions  were  divided  between  Maximin  and  Licinius  ;  Maxen- 
tius  had  already  iisur|)ed  the  i^overnment  of  Italy  and  Africa.  Presently 
Constantine,  jtistified,  as  most  assert,  by  suflicieut  provocation,  marched 
into  Italy  and  overthrew  Maxentius  in  the  immediate  neip^hbouriiood  of 
Rome;  that  tyrant  (as  all  admit  him  to  have  been)  was  drowned  in  tlie 
Tiber,  and  his  dominions  were  ndtled  to  the  ]H>s<essious  of  the  coiicpieror. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  year  31:2  ;  and  it  lias  been  usually  assigned  as 
markiufT  the  period  of  Constantiue's  conversion  to  Christianity.  A  mira- 
culous story*  is  connected  with  this  ejiocli  in  our  iiistory.  As  the  Em- 
peror was  marching:  toward  Rome,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  beheld  a 
luminous  Cross,  suspended  about  noonday  in  the  air,  and  inscril)ed  with  the 
following:  words — Toutcj  viax — ^  By  this  conqxur.'*  The  phenomenon  con- 
firmed his  uncertain  faith,  and  afforded  him  the  surest  omen  of  victorv.  But 
this  was  not  all :  durinp:  the  ensuiuf^  nicrht  the  form  of  Christ  himself  pre- 
senteil  itself  with  the  same  Cross,  and  directed  him  to  frame  a  standard 
after  that  shape.  And  it  is  certain  that,  about  tliat  ])enod,and  possibly  on 
that  occasion,  a  standard  was  so  framed,  and  continued  for  many  following 
years  to  be  displayed,  whenever  it  became  necessaryto  excite  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Christian  soldiers — but  the  extraordinary  appearances  to  which  its 
adoption  is  ascribed  demand  the  most  rij^id  examination. 

In  (he  first  i)lace,  the  htory  which  we  have  shortly  iriven  is  related  by  no 
contemporary  author,  exceptintc  Eusebius ;  next,  it  is  related  in  his  Lifet  of 
Constantine,  and  not  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  it  is  related  in  the  year 
338, or  six-and-twenty  years  after  the  supposed  appearance ;  it  is  related  on 
the  authority  of  Constiintiue  alone,  thou£^h  it  must  have  been  witnessed  by 
his  whole  army,  and  notorious  throup^hout  his  whole  empire ;  and  lastly  it 
was  published  after  the  death  of  Constantine.     In  an  a^e,  wherein  pious 

♦  In  the  relation  of  this  storj'  we  have  ventured  to  omit  the  dream  piihlishefl  !)}•  <i!ie  un- 
certain author  of  the  book  l)c  Mortibus  Persecntonim,  as  well  us  Nazarius's  army  ofdiviM 
warriors.  We  confine  ourselves  to  that,  wliich  appears  under  the  more  res^^ectalile  aiu 
ihority  of  Eusebius.    See  Gibbon,  chap.  zx. 

t  Euseb.  Vit  Const.  1. 1.,  c.  28^  2%  30,  31. 
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frauds  had  already  aci|nired  some  honour ;  by  a  writer,  who,  respifctahle  as 
he  inidotibtedly  is,  and  faithful  in  most  of  his  historical  records,  iloes  not  oven 
profess  those  ripfid  rules  of  vemcity  which  command  universal  credit;*  in  a 
bonk,  which  ratlier  wears  the  character  of  partial  pancLryrif,  than  of  exact  and 
scrupulous  history — a  flatterinj^  fable  miijlit  be  ])ublislifd  and  believe^l ; 
but  it  can  claim  no  place  amonn-  the  authentic  records  of  history,  and  by 

(writers,  whose  oidy  object  is  truth,  it  may  very  safely  be  consig;ned  to  con- 
tempt and  oblivion.f 

The  defeat  of  Maxentius  was  followed  by  a  conference  between  Con- 
Btantiue  and  Licinius,. which  led  to  the  publication,  in  the  March  of  313, 
of  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Milan. 

This  Edict  was  a  proclamation  of  universal  toleration ;  but  its  advan- 
tages were  of  course  chiefly  or  entirely  reaped  by  the  Chris- 
tians, as  theirs  had  been  the  only  reliirion  not  already  tolerated.     FAici  of 
It  gave  back  to  them   the  ci\il  and  relii«ious  riiihts  of  which     Milan,  . 
tbey  had   been  deprived  ;  it   restored  without  dispute,  delay  or 
npense,    the  places   of  wor>hi]>  which  bad  been    demolished,' and   the 
lands  which    had    been  confiscated — and   free   and    absolute   power  was 
granted  to  the  Christians,  and  to  all  others,  of  Ibllowinii^  the  relii^ion  which 
erery  individual  nii£;ht  think  proper  to  follow. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Licinius,  v.  ho  was  no  friend  to  Chris- 
tianity, overthrew  the  eastern  Emperor  Maximin,  who  had  been  its  savai^e 
■dversary,  and  becan*.e  master  of  the  empire  (jf  the  east.  A  war  fol- 
bwed  between  the  concuieror  and  Constantine,  which  terminated,  in  315, 
to  the  advantap^e  of  the  latter,  who  on  that  occasion  extended  his  empire 
to  the  eastern  limits  of  Europe  ;  ei«ht  years  of  peace  succeeded,  which 
were  employed  by  the  (^hristian  Em])eror  in  securiiifr  the  real  interests 
and  legislaiins:  for  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  This  period  of  rare  tran- 
-*  j  qtiillity  was  succeeded  by  a  second  warj  with  Licinius,  which  terminated 
in  324  by  his  submission  and  death,  and  by  tliL'  C()n^e([uent  union  of  the 
whole  empire  under  the  scej)tre  of  Constantine. 

The  year  which  Ibllowed  the  final  success  of  Constantine  was  dispfraced 
by  the  execution  of  his  eldest  son;  and  it  is  not  disputed,  that  the  prop;ress 
of  his  career  was  marked  by  the  usual  excesses  of  intemperate  and 
worldly  ambition.     Some  of  his  laws§  were  severe  even  to  cruelty,  and  the 

*■  ^ m-      ■  -^m  ,  -■-  !■       ■■  I  —    ^^.^^^^^.^^^^^.^ 

.J  *  Kiisebius  suys,  that  ('oiistantiiiL' rcUU'il  tlic  story  tn  IiIiusl-U'  on  uatli.     May   wc  Dot. 

"  J    believe  Kusvbiiis  in  thi"*  f  Ami  niay  wo  not  al>i)  sui-jiosi.',  th.it  the  Knii'cror  (lociivfil  him 

'  .    in  some  moment,  when  intliiwiasni,  orindi-^position.  orniiro  lur.nin  woukniss  hadliroiight 

r'  I     hini  riftt  to  (lecvivc  himself  i'     lie  may  really  have  recolkH-tid  M)nK"  imcomnii);!  aji^icarance 

'  *     aUiutthv  Sun,  nut  strongly  noticed  at  the  moment,  but  which  the  inm^iuatiun  ut'inemury 

luraled  l-y  excitl:i)r  events,  or  liy  i-asuion,  or  hy  le\en.->li  hickness,  m.iy  have  converted  into 

a  miracle.      Tlie  story  of  tlie  vinion   (which  .-sLaiids   iulecd  on   rr.lht-r  better  authority) 

mi^ht  \a£.  merely  tlie  exajj^eratiun  of  a  dream.     At  least  this  sni'j)osition  has  nothin;^  in  it 

tuinatur-il ;  and  it  is  the  only  su{)position  which  can  save  lioth  the  l/itni/inn  uf  the  £m- 

pfrror  and  the  veracity  of  tl;e  liisiorian.     See  Note  ait  the  end  of  the  cha].ter. 

f  It  i.H  somewhat  sini;ular,  that  on  this  same  occasion,  .Maxentius  is  n>lated  by  tlm 
Pa^an  hii«torian,  Zc-simus,  (who  mak.es  no  mention  of  the  t'lirihiian  miriu-le.  lilt,  ii .;  to 
have  carernlly  c  iiiMiltedthe  SihyliiiiL-  books^  and  credulously  applied  tu  his  own  circum- 
itancei*  a  prediction  which  he  found  there. 

I  Tliw  IS  contidi-red  by  KustbiuN  'X  it.  ('t)iLstant.  lib.  ii.)  ahm.st  in  the  li^ht  of  a  reli- 
gious war — the  tir^t,  if  It  was  bo,  amont;  the  many  by  which  the  name  of  Christ  has  been 
pTbfaned. 
§  Ni  verthelo-s.  the  j;eneral  s]  irit  of  his  laws  was  decldetUy  humane  and  favourable  to 


- 


uig  tne  pour 
^mrvniu.9,  ad  una,  31X  Sect  JO, 
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general  propriety  of  his  moral  conduct  cannot  with  any  justice  be  maio- 
tained.  Hence  a  suspicion  has  arisen  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion 
— chiefly,  as  it  ajipears  to  us,  or  entirely  founded  on  the  inadequacy  of  hifl 
character  to  his  profession.  But  is  there  any  paprc  in  Christian  history,  oi 
any  form  of  Christian  society,  which  does  not  mournfully  attest  the  posai- 
bility  of  coml)inini>;  the  most  immoral  conduct  with  the  most  unhesitating 
faith?  Or  is  this  a  condition  of  humanity,  from  which  monarchs  are 
more  exempt  than  their  suhjecls?  We  sliould  recollect,  moreover,  that 
the  character  of  Coustautine,  notwithstaudiiip,*  its  p^rievous  stains,  will  beai 
a  comparison  with  some  of  the  host  amoup^  iiis  paguu  predecessors;  while 
it  was  free  from  those  monstrous  deformities  which  distini^uished  not  a 
few  of  them,  and  which  have  indeed  been  rarely  paralleled  in  Christian 
histor}'.  But  even  had  his  conduct  been  more  reprehensible,  than  in  truth 
it  was,  it  would  have  furnished  very  iusufiicieut  evidence  ai^aiust  the" sin- 
cerity  of  his  belief.  Ar^ain,  it  was  usual  in  those  days,  in  continuance  of 
a  practice  of  whieii  we  have  mentioned  the  cause  and  orisrin,  to  defer  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  until  the  approach  of  death,  and  then  once  to  ad- 
minister it,  as  the  means  of  reircueration  and  the  assurance  of  pardon  and 
grace.  In  compliance  witli  this  custom^  the  emperor  was  not  baptized 
(he  did  not  even  become  a  Catechmnent)  until  his  last  hllness ;  but  no 
arp^ument  can  hence  be  drawn  ncrainst  his  sincerity,  which  would  not 
equally  apply  to  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  Christians  in  his  empire.  In  hia 
favour  the  following  facts  should  be  observed.  For  many  years  he  had 
pablicly  and  consistently  professed  his  belief  in  Christianity:  in  a  long  dis- 
course, which  is  still  extant,  he  even  expatiated  on  its  various  proofs;  he 
began  his  reign  by  protecting  the  believers;  in  its  progress  he  favoured 
and  honoured  them ;  he  inscribed  the  cross  on  the  banners  of  the  empire; 
he  celebrated  the  festivals  of  the  Cluirch  ;  he  associated  in  the  closest  in- 
timacy with  Christian  writers  X  and  prelates  ;  he  inquired  into  all  the 
particulars  of  their  faith,  and  disj  Jayed  what  some  have  thought  an  incon- 
siderate zeal  for  its  purity.  By  such  reasons,  according  to  every  fair  prin- 
ciple of  historical  inference,  we  are  precluded  from  any  reasonable  doubt 
on  this  subject ;  nor  need  we  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  acquit  a  wise  and, 
in  many  respects,  a  virtuous  Prince  of  the  odious  charge  of  the  foulest 
description  of  hypocrisy.§ 


*  Constantiiis  in  like  manner  put  uif  his  Baptism  till  his  last  illness,  (Athaoos.  lib.  da 
Synodis^  so  did  Tlieudusius  the  Great,  imtil  the  illness  which  he  mistook  for  his  lasL 
Socrat  1.  V.  c.  6. 

f  From  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iv.  c.  Gl.,  it  appears  that  the  £mi)eror,  just  befim 
his  baptism,  received  for  the  tirst  time  the  imposition  of  hands,  usual  in  making  a  Cat^ 
chumen.  But  in  the  same  work,  (lib.  i.  c.  3-,)  it  would  seem  that  he  was  x«nf;^fidii( 
on  his  first  profession  of  Christianity,  immediately  alHer  the  vision.  We  are  disposed  to 
attach  preatcr  credit  to  the  former  account.     See  Fleury,  I.  xi.  sect.  GO. 

X  Lartantius  possessed  his  couti«lence,  wliile  his  command  was  confined  to  the  West, 
and  KiiseUius  enjoyed  throu<rhiiut  his  life  ^t-at  intluence  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople^ 
jCho  respect  which  he  paid  to  the  festivals  uf  the  Church,  his  'dilij^cnce  in  iiraycr,*  ths 
issuing  of  meduls  throughout  tin.-  Empire,  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  de- 
votion, are  facts  mentioned  by  Kuscb.  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  IT)  iS:.  *J'J. 

&  A  vain  dispute  has  been  raised  as  tu  the  probable  moment  of  his  conversion,  into 
which  we  shall  not  enter,  because  the  truth  is  not  «liscoverable,  and  if  it  were,  would  still  bo 
iinproiltable.  GiUhou.  njf'rr/s  to  set  souio  value  on  it,  l>ecausc  he  would  willingly  prove  that 
CoiisttUitine  w:us  no  real  proselyte.  Two  f*ii'ts  he  mentions  in  support  of  his  suspicion^hat 
Coustautine  '  iiersi'vercd  till  he  was  near  forty  years  of  ai^e  in  the  ]tractice  of  the  established 
Itlimou/  esi)eci]Uly  in  the  worship  of  Apollo ;  and  that  in  the  same  year  (321)  ha 
pubiishud  two  KdicU,  tlie  first  of  which  enjoined  the  solemn  observance  of  Sundaji 
(Euscb,  Vit  Count,  i.  iv.  c.  Id;)  and  the  bccouOl  dh«c\«^  Vii«  i^^olas  con8ultatio&  o£ 
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At  the  same  time,  we  are  willinp:  to  admit  that  his  conchict  to  the 
Christians  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  iHtercsts;  and  it  is  \ cry  pro- 
bable, that  the  protection  with  which  he  distiniruished  them  may  in  ihc 
first  instance  have  oriirinated  in  his  policy.  Hut  this  is  pcrlVctly  con- 
sistent with  his  suhse(|uent  conversion.  And  we  may  here  remark,  that 
those  who  assign  policy  as  his  chief  or  only  motive,  hear  the  stronp^est 
evidence  to  the  power  and  real  importance  which  the  Chiirch  of  Christ 
had  acqnired  before  his  time ;  they  attest,  that  its  stability  had  not  been 
,  shaken  by  the  sword  of  Diocletian  ;  that  by  its  own  nnassi^tcd  and 
i  increasinir  ener^^y  it  had  triumphed  over  the  fury  of  the  mo<  dcterniiued  of 
I  its  persecutors,  and  that  its  claims  on  the  justice  and  respect  of  the  Throne, 
1     thoufi^h  only  ur^yed  by  perseverance  in  sufferinir,  could  no  longer  l)e  over- 

I     looked  with  safety.     And  this  fact  is  of  much  i»:rcater  historical  importance, 
than  the  motives  or  sincerity  of  any  individual  can  possibly  be. 

•  Let  U.S  now  proceed  to  ascertain  what  was  the  condition  and  constitution 

*  of  the  Clnircli,  as  Constantine  found  it ;  wliat  were  the  principal  alterations 
introduced  by  him,  and  in  what  form  and  attitude  he  left  it. 

We  have  already  described  the  free  and  independent  con.stitution  of  the 
primitive   Church  ;    the    Hishops    and    teachers   were 
chosen    by  the  clerg:y  and    people ;    the    Hishop    ma-      Constihrfinn  of 
oa^ed  the  ecclesiastical  allairs  of  his  diocese,  in  ccnmcil      the  Church. 
with  the  Presbyters,  and  *  with  a  due  rec^ard  to  the  suf- 
'.  \    frames  of  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people.*     Acfain,  the  «rreat  ecclesiasti- 
-  \    eal  divisions  of  the  empire  ai)i)earfrom  the  earliest  period  naturally  to  have 
followed  the  political  ;  and  thus  for  the  rei^ulation  of  matters  relatincr  to  the 
interests  of  a  whole  Province,  whether  they  were  religions  controversies,  or 
the  forms  and  rites  of  divine  .service,  or  other  tlnngs  of  like  moment,  the 
>|    Bishops   of    the   Province   assembled  in   couucii,  and   deliberated  and 
'    legislated. 

We  have  also  remarked,  that  during  the  course  of  the  third  century  this 

i    constitution  was  .so  far  changed,  that  the  episcopal  authority  was  some- 

i    what  advanced,  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  inl'erior  ministers  and   the 

'    people.     Rutin  all  other  respects  the  government  of  the  Church  remained 

in  reality  the  same,  and  perhaps  even  in  this  respect  it  was  apparently  so ; 

for  the  forms   of  the  lesser  or  diocesan  councils  were  still  preserved, 

though  the  relative  influence  of  the  three   parties  composing  them  had 

undergone  a  change. 

And  here  it  will  be  pro])er  to  examine  how  far  those  arc  correct  who 
consider  the  Church  at  that  period,  as  a  separate  Republic  or  Rody-poli- 


anispices.  Both  aw  literally  true ;  but  the  infer»'iices  tlr.iwii  from  b«)th  arc  false — Con- 
itantine  did  not  prole**  his  n'lip;ion,  perhaps  In.*  did  not  adopl  it,  until  ihe  Ciunpai;^i  a«raiiist 
llaxentitis  in  3l*i — he  had  previously  protected  and  lavoured  the  I'hiistiaus,  but  till  then 
he  did  not  proclaim,  nor  could  he  jierha;  h  salely  have  i)roclaimed,  his  own  beliet*;  but  he 
leized  the  earliest  moment  to  do  »o,  iuul  durinj^the  tv.enty-tive  iollouinu:  years,  he  maintained 
hiii  profession  with  ardent  and  activ»:  perseverance,  liy  brin^inij  forward  the  second  fact 
as  an  arci»nicnt  aj^ainsthis  belief,  the  lii>turi.ni  h.is  fur^^olten  that  the  >Idict  of  Milan  was 
■n  Edict  of  unirerm/  toleratidii,  pmteetini;  all  l*ai;.i:i.  as  v.  ell  us  all  Christian,  cere- 
monies; so  that  the  two  pmcjaniations.  whirh  l;e  isuilLni;  toi\]U)>.e  as  ihcousistent,  were 

Onlv  1  '  ' 

•tuod 
Zosimu) 
hiiD 

tifjn  to  Christianity.     Tlius  it  ajip 

Um  reality  of  thu  conTcrsion,  though  he  may  have  niistaken  its  motive. 
*  MoftheixD,  Vent  in  Jhirt  2.  C.  J 
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tic  distinp^iiishcd  from  the  empire.  In  the  first  place — the  synods  which 
we  have  mentioned,  local  as  well  as  provincial,  assumed  the  oflice  and 
power  to  arrani^e  ecclesiastical  atlairs,  and  to  ])nni.sli  ecclesiastical  oifences. 
But  ncitlier  was  their  ))o\ver  acknowlediied  hv  the  civil  Government,  nor 
were  their  awards  or  censures  enfurced  by  it.  A^ain,  the  Bishop,  throu|r|i 
an  authority  which  professed  to  be  derived  from  Scripture,  and  which  may 
certahily  be  traced  to  the  earliest  ap:e,  exerted  a  kind  of  mediative  inter- 
ference throuirhout  his  diocese,  in  the  civil  disputes  of  the  Christians,  to 
which  they  very  frequently  a]>pealed,  and  admitted  his  decisions  as  con- 
clusive; but  no  such  jurisdiction  was  recoi>-niscd  by  the  Government,  nor 
were  any  such  decisions  le'^'ally  valid.  Moreover,  sonifi  of  theChurclies  had 
become  possessed,  as  corporate  bodies,  of  considerable  property  in  land  or 
buildings  purchased  from  the  common  fund,  and  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  society;  but  the  Government  never  rormLdiv  ackuowled^rcd  the 
legality  of  those  acquisitions,  and  availed  itself,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
of  the  first  pretext  to  confiscate  them. 

It  IS  in  this  condition  of  ecclesiastical  alUiirs,  that  we  may  discover  per« 
haps  the  earliest  vesti<^u  of  the  distinction,  which  will  hereafter  become  so 
familiar  to  us,  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power — thouu.'h  in  the  pre- 
sent indelinite  shape  and  imperi'ect  development  of  the  former,  we  can  ' 
scarcely  trace  any  intimation  of  its  future  proponiuns  and  map:nitude. 
\Ve  perceive  also,  on  how  stranj^e  and  irrep:ular  a  foundation  the  security 
of  the  early  Church  was  established — in  fact,  tc»  a  statesman  of  those  days, 
before  the  force  of  relii^ious  union  and  the  intensity  of  religious  attach* 
ment  were  generally  known  and  understood,  the  society  or  communion 
which  rested  not  on  a  political  basis,  would  naturally  appear  to  possess  no 
principle  of  stability.  To  the  eye  of  a  Pagan  its  strength  was  imperceptible, 
as  the  elements  which  composed  it  were  concealed  from  him ;  and  it 
was  this  circumstance  which  enc«)uraged  Diocletian  to  an  aggression,  of 
which  the  barbarity  indeed  shocked  him,  but  of  which  he  never,  perhaps, 
doubted  the  success,  since  the  power  which  resisted  it  was  misceii  and  in- 
comprehensible. In  the  mean  time,  the  ])ublic  discipline,  which  had  been 
made  necessary  by  the  neg'ect  of  the  civil  power,  was  cemented  aud  for- 
tified by  its  oppohition  ;  and  the  private  sincerity  of  belief,  which  could 
not  be  understood  by  a  Pagan,  because  Paganism  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Truth,  was  animated  into  contumacy  by  the  sense  of  injustice  and  injury. 

It  is  even  j)ro!>able,  that  the  union  of  the  scattered  Cliurches  was  facili- 
tated by  the  increase  of  the  episcopal  authority  in  each  ;  for  they  thus 
i.cqnired  that  decision  and  steadiue.s  of  continuous  exertion,  which  marks 
individual  Mipcrintendence,  and  which  would  scarcely  have  been  so 
constant  and  uniform,  had  the  governmotit  of  the  dioceses  retained,  in  its 
utmost  strictness,  its  original  popular  churacier.  The  power  of  the 
Bishops  made  them  formidable  only  to  ^ho.  ])ersecutor;  their  interests 
demanded  their  union;  and  their  union  was  tiien  the  only  security  for 
thati:f  the  whole  Church,  aiul  thereby  (\fitbout  the  direct  interpositiou  of 
Providence)  for  its  actual  jjreservation. 

f-  To  us,  indeed,  it  seems  neuvly  certain,  that  these  powerfid  but  latent 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  stability,  which  repelled  the  assault  of  Diocletian^ 
W'.)uld  have  presened  the  Church  through  a  much  se\erer  trial,  if  the 
genius  of  Constantiue  had  not  discovered  its  real  strength,  and  courted  its 
friendship  and  alliance.  It  is  true,  that  in  becoming  acquainted  with  4t8 
strength,  he  also  discovered  its  virtues ;  in  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
system,  he  perceived  a  great  omen  of  i'ls  perpetuity — he  saw  too,  that,  as  a 
rule  tor  civilized  society,  it  was  more  efficient  than  any  human  law,  because 
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more  powerful  in  its  motives  to  obedience;  and  perhaps  he  remarked  also, 
that  the  ener^  of  Christianft  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  siihinission 
uid  endurance — to  unoffendinfif,  unresistinp:  pcrsevenuice — and  this  out- 
ward display  of  loyalty  mirrhl  lead  him  to  overlook  that  free  spirit,  which 
pervaded  both  the  principles  of  the  relij^iou  and  the  pfovernment  of  the 
Church,  and  which  in  later  a<res  was  so  commonly  found  in  opposition  to 
despotism. 

Cnnstaiitine  admired  the  morality  of  the  Christians,  he  loved  their  sub- 
mission to  arbitrary  power,  and  he  respected  that  internal  and  advancing: 
Tiifour,  which  had  triumphed  over  so  many  persecutors.  These,  we 
doubt  not,  were  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the 
Church,  and  to  confer  on  it  advantag^es,  not  more  substuntial,  perhaps,  than 
those  which  he  received  from  it. 

We  are  disposed  to  divide  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Constantinc  into 
three  periods.     In  the  first  of  these  he  confined  himself,  at  least  ostensibly, 
to  the  impartial  toleration  of  all  relirrions,  thnuf^h  he  legally  established 
thai  of  the  Christians.      This  extends  from   the  Edict  of  Milan  to  the 
council  of  Nice  in  the  year  325.     His  next  occupation  was  to  define  the 
doctrines,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  he  had  esta- 
blished.    It  was  not  till  the  third  and  latest  period  of  his  life,  that  he  at- 
tacked the  superstition  of  his  forefalhers,  by  edicts  directly  levelled  ap^ainst 
F^nism.     The  Arian  controversy  and  the  overthrow  of  Pai^anism  will 
form   the  subjects  of  separate  chapters — at  present  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  most  important  altenitions  introduced  durin"^  this  reip^i 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Cliurch,  and  their  immediate  effects  upon  its 
ministers   and   members.     Constantine  found   the  Church   an   indepen- 
dent body,  a  kind  of  self-constituted  commonwealth,  which  might  some- 
times be  at  peace,  and  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  civil  p^overnment^ 
iNit  which  was  never  acknowledged  as  any  part  of  the  whole  body  politic; 
K  had  a  separate  administration,   separate  laws,  and  frequently  (through 
the  perversity  of  its  persecutors)  separate  interests  also.     The  Christian, 
as  a  citizen  of  the  empire,  was  subject  of  course  to  the  universal  statutes 
of  the  empire — as  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  owed  a  distinct  allegiance 
to  the  spiritual  directors  of  the  Church ;  and  though  this  allegiance  was  never 
inconsistent  with  his  civil  obedience,  except  when  that  obedience  would 
have  deprived  him  of  his  religion,  it  was  founded  on  more  commanding 
motives,  and  was  one  from  which  no  earthly  authority  was  sufficient  to  ab- 
solve him.     Thus  far,  and  thus  far  only,  his  ecclesiastical  divided  him  from 
his  civil  duties  ;  to  this  extent  they  ])Iaced  him,  at  all  times,  in  divergency 
from  the  State,  and,  in  times  of  persecution,  in  acturl  opposition  to  it. 
And  so  long  as  the  Church  which  he  honoured  was  disclaimed  as  a  part, 
or  associate,  of  the  State  ;  so  long  as  the  space  between  them  was  broad 
aid  distinguishable,  so  long  the  limits  of  his  allegiance  to  either  were  very 
clearly  marked.    Constantine  comprehended  the  nature,  and  perceived  the 
inconveniences  and  the  danger,  of  this  disunion ;  and  he  therefore  employed 
the  earliest  exertion  of  his  power  and  policy  to  acknowledge  the  existence, 
to  consolidate  the  elements,  to  establish  the  authority,  and  to  diminish  the 
independence  of  the  Church.     To  accomplish  the  three  first  of  these  ob- 
jects, he  received  that  body  into  strict  alliance  with  the  state — to  effect  the 
last,  he  so  received  it,  as  to  constitute  himself  its  director  as  well  as  its 
guardian,  and  to  combine  in  his  own  person  the  highest  ecclesiastical  with 
the  highest  civil  authority.    His  right  to  this  authority  (if  he  condescended 
to  consider  that  point)  he  might  derive  with  some  plausibility  from  the 
original  institutions  of  Rome,    From  the  cariiest  ages  of  its  V\\s\.m^,  \\\« 
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diicf  mnpfistratc  of  the  nation  had  been  entrusted  with  tiie  superintendence 
of  the  nHtional  religion  ;  and  it  socnied  fair  thut  he  should  impose  the 
same,  as  the  condition  of  the  rN7r//>//.s7i me/// of  Christianity.  And  vet  a 
fjreat  di»«tinction  is  to  he  observed  even  in  this  point.  For,  according^  to 
the  principles  of  Polytheism,  the  most  sacreil  functions  of  religion  miirhtbe 
performed  by  the  hands  of  the  civil  ma'i:islrjitos  ;  but  the  consecration  of  a 
separate  order  to  those  purposes  by  the  Cliristian  system  exchnleJ  the 
Emperor  from  the  administrati(m  of  the  rites  of  reliijcion  ;  and  the  Prince 
and  tlie  Priest  became  henceforward  characters  wliolly  distinct,  and  inde- 
pendent. It  was  perhaps  by  this  restriction,  that  the  first  avowed  and 
ieg'dl  limitation  was  imposed  upon  the  authority  of  the  former  ;  and  it  was 
not  a  trifling  triumph  to  liave  obtained  from  a  Roman  Emperor  the 
ackuowledjrment  of  any  rij»:ht  in  a  subject,  or  any  restraint  upon  himselfl 

XotwithstandiMi«:  this  assuun)tion  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  by  the 
Emperor,  the  Church  retained  in  many  resj)'v'cts  its  sej)arate  existence,  or 
at  least  tlie  freedom  ol'  its  autoiuunous  cou^^titutioii — indeed,  had  not  this 
been  so,  the  term  Alliance,  which  is  used  to  designate  the  union  of  Church 
and  Slate  under  Constantine,  as  it  implies  a  certain  dejj^ree  of  independeoce 
in  botli  parties,  would  be  unmcaniiiir  and  out  of  place.  Some  immediate 
advantai^^es  were  also  reaped  by  the  ('hurch  ;  much  that  it  had  formerly  held 
by  suIFerance,  it  now  possessed  bylaw  ;  many  privilei;es,  which  had  hitherto 
existed  throiij^h  the  connivance  only,  or  the  i<»"norance,  of  the  Government, 
were  now  converted  into  rip^hts,  and  as  such  confirmed  aiul  perpetuated. 

Constantine  divided  the  administration  of  the  Church  into  (i.)  Internal, 
and  (2.)  External. 

(1.)  The  former  continued,  as  heretofore,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prelates, 
individually  and  in  Council — little  or  no  alteration  was  introduced  into 
this  department ;  and  it  comprehended  nearly  every  tln'nij  which  was 
really  taufji^iblc  and  available  in  the  power  of  the  Chmch  before  its  associa- 
tion with  the  State,  now  confirmed  to  it  by  that  association.  Tlie  settle* 
ment  of  religious  controversies  was  reconmiended  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hierarchy;*  the  forms  of  Divine  worship,  the  reiyulation  of  cnstoniary 
rites  and  ceremfmies,  or  the  institution  of  new  ones,  the  ordination  and 
offices  of  the  priesthood,  which  included  the  unrestrained  ri<>'ht  of  public 
preachinpf,  and  the  formidable  weapon  of  spiritual  censure  were  left  to  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  Church.  The  freedom  of  episcopal  election  was 
not  violated  ;  and  the  Rishops  retained  their  power  to  convoke  le^jislative 
synods  twice  a  year  in  every  Diocese,  uncontrolled  by  the  civil  mup^istrate. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  that,  by  the  Edict  of  Milan,  the  possessions  of 
the  Church  were  restored,  and  its  leiral  right  to  them  for  the  first  time 
acknowledged;  and  this  act  of  justice  was  followed,  in  the  year  321,  by 
another  Edict  which  permitted  all  subjects  to  betpieath  property  to  that 
Body.t  Exemption  IVom  all  civil  offices  was  granted  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy ;  J  and,  perhaps,  a  more  important  privilege,  about  the  same 
time  conferred  on  the  higher  orders,  was  that  of  independent  jurisdiction, 
even  in  capital  charges,  over  their  own  members :  so  that  the  Bishop,  alone 

^  *  A  ruscriiit  of  Constantine  to  the  Provincial  Bishops  ou  the  disputes  l)etwcen  Athana^ 
sius  and  Kusebius  of  Nicodemia,  admits — Vestri  est,  uou  inei  jiidicii,  do  ea  re  coguoscere. 
See  liaronius  ad  ami.  320,  sect.  S. 

t  Constantine's  inirsonal  generosity  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  his  deference  to  the 
Episcopal  Order,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  (Vit.  Const,   lib.  i.  c.  42.,  lib.  ii.,  and  Hist. 
Kcclcs.,  1.  X.)  and  was  coutintiud  throughout  his  whole  reign.   The  Pogau  Zosimus  Qlib.  ii) 
mentions  the  profusion  which  he  wasted  u][H)a  *  useless  persous.* 
X  BazoDiiiSyadanii.319.  sect30. 


ttiun  ttii!;,  uiiil  one  irlnch  will  more  cnnstuntly  he  present  to 
he  history  of  siiccceiiiug  nfjes,  is  traced  with  (sniu)  certainty 
nistaCinti  of  Coiis"iaiiiiiie.  The  arbilratiuii  of  Disliop^  in  (he  ci\nl 
es  refeneH  to  Ihem  in  their  diotese  was  now  ratifiiil  by  law ;  and 
'isions,  of  which  the  validity  had  ibrmcrly  depended  oii  ttieconHent 
>arties,  were  hencernrwHit)  eitfrirci'd  by  (he  civil  mnirislmle*.  On 
idation  was  imperceptildy  established  the  vast  mid  tliirablc  edifice 
siastical  jurisdiction ;  IVom  this  simple  leji^ilizution  of  an  aiitieut 
in  process  of  lime,  the  most  siibslatiliai  portion  of  xacerdotal  power 
id,  and  the  most  extravagant  prelcnsions  of  s|iirit(iul  ami>ition. 
e  conseqiienccji  convey  no  reflecliuu  on  the  wisdom  of  Constant! iie, 
ey  were  produced  by  circumstances  winch  l)e  could  not  possibly 

ftnd  nhich.  besiilus.  never  inlluenced,  to  any  g;rcal  extent,  the 
lirision  of  Christcudimi. 

:Repiinile  view,  which  wc  have  taken  of  the  iiitenial  constitution  of 
rch,  we  perceive  a  powerful,  self-rea^ulated  hody,  armed  with  very 
.nd  extensive  auiiiority.  and  supported,  when  such  support  was 
y,  by  the  secular  arm.  Let  us  proceeil  to  the  second  division,  or 
-nal  administration  of  the  Church. 

3f  this  department  the  Emperor  assumed  the  cutire  control  to 
[■  It  comprehended  every  thinii  relating  to  the  outward  state  and 
le  of  the  Church  ;  and  was  nu<icrstiiod  to  iuchidc  n  certain  dej^ree 
intendence  over  such  contests  and  deliatos  as  mii^ht  arise  among 
stern,  of  whatsoever  rank,  concerninfT  their  possessions,  their  re- 
,  their  rights  and  privile^'s,  as  well  as  their  political,  or  other 
agaiuHt  the  laws  of  the  Emi)ire,  Kven  the  final  decision  of  re- 
nntroversics  was  subjected  in  the  discretion  of  judf^es  appointed 
'mperor:t  ihc  same  tenninaled  any  difTercuces  wliich  might  arise 
the  Bishops  and  people,  fixed  the  limits  nf  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
took  cog^iizancc  of  the  ricU  causes  siibsistinj^  between  ministers, 
his  power  to  the  execution  of  the  punishment  due  to  their  criminal 
And  though  the  Tia;ht  of  convoking  local  and  provincial  synods 
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ceeded  to  endanger  public  tranquillity,  such  offences  fell,  of  course,  unc 
the  coprriizancc  of  the  secular,  ^vhich  was  then  the  only  acknowledged,  jur: 
diction. 

There  appear,  indeed,  to  be  two  cases  in  which  the  Emperor  assum 
a  power  not  before  belongini^  to  the  State-^interference  for  the  arrang 
ment  of  religious  controversies  by  the  appointment  of  judges,  and  ( 
convocation  of  General  Councils.  Respecting  the^r*^  of  Uiese — whi 
proved  indeed  the  least  effectual  part  of  his  ecclesiastical  authority — it^ 
not  probable  that  the  Emperor  would  be  anxious  to  exert  it,  unless  call 
upon  to  undertake  the  office  by  one  or  both  of  the  parties  in  controver 
If  invited  to  enforce  the  sentence  of  the  Church  against  a  condemn 
Heretic,  he  might  reasonably  plead  the  interference  of  Aureliau  in  i 
affair  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  if  solicited  to  decide  between  two  opinic 
dividing  the  Body  of  the  Church  itself,  he  would  naturally  have  recourse 
ihe'second  of  the  methods  entrusted  to  him,  the  calling  of  a  General  Coun< 
But  the  authority  to  do  so  was  not  the  usurpation  of  a  power  before  pi 
sessed  by  another,  but  the  creation  of  a  new  power.  For  as  a  Gene 
Council  of  all  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Church  neither  had  been,  i 
could  have  been,  assembled  in  times  when  the  Church,  if  haply  not  per 
cuted,  was  at  least  unacknowledged,  so  the  new  condition  of  its  establii 
ment  gave  birth  to  new  circumstances,  for  the  regulation  of  which  a  n^ 
authority  was  necessary ;  and  that  authority  was  properly  vested  in  I 
highest  civil  magistrate. 

In  the  next  place,  in  comparing  the  privileges  remaining  to  I 
Church  with  those  assumed  by  the  Emperor  in  his  connexion  with 
and  in  tracing  the  consequences  to  which  either  might  be  extendi 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  their  limits  are  often  vague  and  iui 
terminate ;  and  that,  when  they  are  not  so,  the  points  of  contact  a 
intersection  are  very  numerous,  oifo.ring  frequent  means  and  temptatic 
to  mutual  innovation.  We  shall  see  that,  in  after  ages,  they  led  to  mu 
aggression  and  injustice  in  both  parties  ;  but  as  matters  then  stood,  with 
large  a  portion  of  the  population  still  unconverted,  and  even  adverse 
the  Faith,  under  an  Emperor  possessed  of  undivided  and  seemin| 
unbounded  authority,  we  should  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  find  so  ma 
privileges  confirmed  to  a  distinct  religious  community,  if  we  were  i 
acquainted  with  the  bold  and  vigorous  character  of  Constantino,  and  a 
persuaded  of  his  attachment  to  Christianity. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  some  changes  at  that  time  introduc 
into  the  titles  and  gradations  of  the  Hierarchy,  in  order  to  associate  th 
administration  more  intimately  with  that  of  the  civil  officers.  To  the  thi 
Prelates  of  Rome,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  degree 
preeminence  in  the  Church,  was  added  the  Patriarch  of  Constantin 
pie — these  four  corresponded  with  the  four  Praetorian  Prefects  then  al 
created.  Afler  these  followed  the  Exarchs,*  who  had  the  inspection  o^ 
several  provinces,  and  answered  to  the  appointment  of  certain  civil  ofiic< 
of  the  same  name.  The  Metropolitans  had  the  government  of  one  p: 
vince  only,  and  under  them  were  the  Archbishops,  whose  inspection  in 
confined  to  certain  districts.  The  Bishops  were  the  lowest  in  this  grac 
tion,  but  many  of  them  possessed  ample  extent  of  authority  and  jurisdictic 
Their  number  at  this  time  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  of  whom  a  the 
Band  administered  the  Eastern,  eight  hundred  the  Western  Church, 
this  whole  Body,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  possessed  a  certain  indetermin] 

^  MosheiiDi  loc.  cit« 
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Tccedence,    or  pre-eminence,  unattt'nded   by   any   airlio.-itv  :     and   Miis 
precedence  is  attributed,  first,  to  the  Imperial  name  of  Rome,    and  next 
to  the   superiority  in  wealth,  which  he  seems   to  have  acquired  at  a  very 
eariy  period  ;  to  the  splendour  and  extent  of  his  religious  administration, 
and  the  influence  naturally  risinp:  from  these  causes. 

"nie  simple  establishment  of  the  Church,  such  as  we  have  now  described 
it  without  anticipating  the  measures  of  State  af\erwards  applied,  or  mis- 
applied, to  the  support  of  it,  was  favourable  not  only  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  but  also  to  the  concord  of  Christians  ;  the  former  has  never 
been  disputed ;  as  to  ttie  latter,  we  have  seen  by  wluit  a  cloud  of  heresies 
the  religion  was  overshadowed  before  its  establishment ;  and  no  one  can 
reasonably  doubt,  that  the  additional  sanction  given  to  Uie  Gospel  by  im- 
perial adoption,  and  the  greater  dignity  and  influence  and  actual  power 
thaa  acquired  by  its  regular  ministers  in  every  province  of  the  Empire, 
would  conduce  to  dissolve  and  disperse  them.  They  did  so — ^but  while 
the  numerous  forms  of  error,  of  which  we  have  treated,  fell  for  the  most 
part  into  silence  and  disrepute,  there  was  one,  of  which  we  have  yet  made 
no  mention,  which  grew  up  into  such  vigour  and  attaine<l  so  much  con- 
astency,  that  there  seemed  to  be  danger  lest  it  should  possess  itself  of  the 
high  places,  and  occupy  the  sanctuary  itself.  Its  progress,  and  the  means 
adopted  to  oppose  it,  form  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter.  We  shall 
conclude  the  present  with  one  or  two  observations. 

It  is  one  favourite  opinion  of  most  sceptical  writers,  that  Christianity  is 
entirely  indebted  for  its  general  propagation  and  stability  to  the  Imperial 
patronage  of  Constantine;  it  is  another,  that  tiic  establishment  of  the 
Church  Jed  to  the  disunion  of  its  members,  and  its  prosperity  to  its  cor- 
ruption. The  first  of  those  theories  is  falsified  by  the  history  of  the  three 
first  centuries — during  whicli  we  observe  the  religion  to  have  been 
gradually  but  rapidly  j)rogressive  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  in  spite  of  the  persecution  of  some  Emperors,  the  suspicious 
jealousy  of  others,  and  the  indifference  of  the  rest.  We  need  not  dwell 
longer  on  this  fact;  especially  as  it  is  virtually  admitted  by  those  same 
writers,  when  it  suits  them  to  attribute  Constantine'sj^re^fz/rfcrf  conversion 
to  his  policy.  The  second  of  their  assertions  has  a  greater  show  of  truth, 
but  is,  in  fact,  almost  [equally  erroneous.  A  fairer  view  of  that  (picstion, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  correct  view,  is  the  following — the  establish- 
fii«i/ of  the  Church  was  in  itself  highly  beneficial  both  to  the  progress 
of  religion,  and  to  the  happiness  of  society — the  mere  pacific  alliance  of 
that  Body  with  the  State  was  liaught  with  advantage  to  the  whole 
Empire,  with  danger  to  no  member  of  it.  Many  evils  indeed  did  follow 
it,  and  many  vexatious  were  inflicted  by  Christians  upon  each  other  in  the 
perverse  zeal  of  religious  controversy.  But  such  controversies,  as  we 
have  suflliciently  shown,  had  existed  in  very  great  alundance,  very  long 
before  Christianity  was  recognised  by  law  ;  and  the  vexations  were  not  at 
all  the  necessary  consecjuence  of  that  recognition.  They  originated,  not 
in  the  system  itself,  but  in  the  blindness  of  those  who  administered  it ; 
they  proceeded  from  the  fallacious  sui)posiiion — that  which  afterwards 
animated  the  Romish  Church,  and  which  has  misled  despots  and  bigots  in 
every  age — that  tmanimity  in  religious  belief  and  practice  was  a  thing 
attainable;  and  they  were  conducted  on  a  notion  ciiually  remote  from 
reason,  that  such  unanimity,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it,  could  be 
attained  by  force.  Many  ages  of  bitier  experience  have  lu-cn  necessary 
to  prove  the  absurdity  of  tliese  notions,  and  the  fruitless  \v\c\vL»d\\viss  o^ 
the  meusures  proceeding-  from  them.  But  a  candid  inc^uwer  \\\\\  \iv\\\\\V. 
iAat  tbey  were  not  at  all  Inseparably  connected  with  the  esl•dV>\\s\\u\t^\^^  v)i 
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the  Chiin'h  ;  and  that  that  Body  would  not  only  have  continued  to  exis 
and  tci  Ihnirisii,  without  any  interference  of  civil  authority  to  cnish  it 
ad\crs:irii's,  Inu  that  it  would  have  subsisted  in  that  condition  with  mon 
dignity,  and  more  honour,  and  much  more  security. 

The  prosporiiy  of  ihe  Cimrch  was  unqueslionahly  followed  by  an  in 
crease  in  tlu*  number  ami  rankness  of  its  corruptions.  But  unhappily  w< 
Itave  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  several  abuses  had  taken  root  ii 
all  its  departments,  durini^  at  least  tliat  century  which  immediately  pre 
ceded  the  reiu:n  of  Constantine — to  the  fourth  we  may  undoubtedl; 
ussiii^n  the  extravanr^int  honours  ]mid  to  Martyrs,  and  the  shamefu 
superstitions  which  arose  from  them.  But  we  should  also  recollect,  tha 
many  am(m>3^  the  RiMuish  corruptions  are  of  a  nuich  later  date,  and  tha 
sc\eral  may  be  directly  referred  to  theinlluence  of  ex[)irini;r  Pap^anism,  ug 
to  the  p'atuitous  inventicm  ni'  a  wealthy  and  dei^enerate  priesthood.  In 
deed,  we  Nhould  add,  that  in  respect  to  the  moral  character  of  the  clei^  o 
the  fourth  century,  they  seem  rather  charsfeable  with  the  narrow,  couten 
tioiis,  sectarian  spirit,  which  was  encouraged  and  intlamed  by  th 
capricious  interference  of  the  civil  power,  than  with  anyilagrant  dehcienc; 
ill  piety  tuid  sanctity  of  life.     (Kuseb.  II.  E.  lib.  vii.  c.  i.) 

The  name  of  Kusebius  has  been  so  frecpiently  referred  to  in  this  His 
tory,  that  bcin^  now  arrived  at  the  aii^e  in  which  h 
Note  on  llourislKHJ,  we  arc  bound  to  i^-ive  some  account  of  his  lif 
Eunebiusi,  and  chanurter.  lie  is  believed  to  have  been  born  at  Ceesare 
in  Palestine,  about  the  year  270  ;  he  was  raised  to  that  Se 
alMUit  315,  and  died  in  339,  or  340;  hv'mg  thus  (within  two  or  thre 
) ears)  cimtem])orary  with  his  Emperor,  and  his  friend,  in  the  three  cii 
euuiHlances  of  his  birth,  lii.s  dii>*uitv,  an<l  his  death.  He  was  extremel 
diligent  and  learned,  and  the  Author  of  'innumerable  volumes.'*  Am 
ailMUi^  those  which  still  exist,  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  his  Liife  o 
i\iiislan(iue,  furnish  us  with  the  best  lii^hts  which  we  po&sess  respectinj 
his  own  tiiues,  and  with  our  oidy  consecutive  narrative  of  the  previou 
fortunes  of  i'hristianily.  Eusebius  admits,  iu  the  iirst  chapter  of  hi 
HistorVi  thai  he  has  '  euteriHl  upon  a  desolate  and  unfre({uented  path 
and  i»i  frh'iuiinn' the  .»icattercd  records  of  preccdiuii^  writers,  and  presentiii, 
them  Ibr  the  most  part  in  their  own  lanpiap:e  and  on  their  own  authority 
he  has  indeed  very  freipiently  discovered  to  us  the  scantiness  of  the  harves 
and  liie  poverU  of  the  soil.  Still  in  that  respect  he  lias  faithfully  dis 
charged  liis  historical  ihuies,  anil  has  rescued  much  valuable  matter  froc 
certain  oblivion.  In  this  indeed  cou'^ists  one  peculiar  merit  of  his  Histon 
Unit  il  uiitolds  lo  us  a  number  of  earlier  memoirs,  written  immediate! 
aher  liu*e\euts  which  they  describe,  aiid  on  all  of  which  we  are  at  libert 
to  evcrcise  oiu'  ciifuMl  judixniout,  as  to  the  credit  which  may  be  due  t 
them,  without  also  involvini;'  that  of  Eusebius  in  our  conclusion.  Bi; 
it'r<pi'('iiii:v  the  hi>tohi-al  caiulour  of  the  Author,  when  he  s])eaks  in  hi 
own  pci>ou.  and  ihe  fulelit\  with  which  he  has  delivered  such  circunr 
HianecM  as  wtre  well  known  to  him.  a  few  words  arc  necessary,  becaus 
(he  iph*'>lion  Is  uot  usii;ill\  staled  with  fairness. 

Iu  dcvcnbiiii;' the  sutrerinjis  oi   the   Christians  durini^  the  last  perseci 
(ion,  Eu'tebiiis  I  ^11.  E.  lib.  \iii.  c.  ii.)  admits  'that  it  does  not  a^ree  wit 

*  tun  plan  to  relate  their  dissensions  and  wickedness  before  the  persecutioi 

*  on  winch  at  i-nunl    we   ha\e  tietcrutined  to   i elate  nothin<i:  more  ooncero 
llieui   (liau  nuiy   serve  to  justiiy  the   Divine  Judgement.     We  hav 


^^llie 


*  Jcroiiio  iK*  \  tr.  llUt>l.  c.  \\\i. 

f  In  \  it  i\>ii>uiil.  (Hp.  i\.|  he  makes  the  baiuc  sort  of  praft'SiiuD. 
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'  therefore  not  been  induced  to  make  mention,  cither  of  those  who  were 
Mempted  in  the  persecution,  or  of  those  who  nnide  utter  shipwreck  of 
Mheir  salvation,  and  were  sunk  of  their  own  acconi  in  tlic  depths  of  the 
'storm;  but  shall  only  add   those  thiufi^K  to  our  Cienend  History,  which 
'may  in   the  first  place  be  profitable  to   ourselves,    and  afterwards   to 
posterity/     And  in  another  passai>*i>  he  asserts,  that  the  events  most  suit- 
able to  a  •  History  of  Martyrs' are  those  which  re<Iound  to  their  honour. 
From  these  two  passac^es  it  appears  that  Eusehius  in  his  relation  of  that 
persecution  has  suppressed  the  partimlnrs  of  the  dissensions  and  scandals 
which  had  prevailed  anioui^  the  faithful,  because  he  judged  such  accounts 
less  productive  of  immediate  edification  and  fiiture  profit,  than  the  cele« 
bration  of  their  virtues  and  their  constaiicy.     We  may  remark  that  in  this 
determination,  his  first  error  was  one  of  judgment — if  indeed  he  imagined 
that  the  great  lessons  of  History  were  more  surely  taught  by  the  records 
of  what  is  splendid  and  glorious,  than  by  the  painful,  hut  impressive  story 
of  human  imperfection,  and  of  the  calamities  which  man  has  gathered  from 
iiis  own  folly  and  wickedness.     But  his  second  and  less  pardonable  devi- 
ation was  from  principle — there  is  a  direct  and  avowed  disregard  of  the 
9tcond  fundamental  precept  of  historical  com])osition.     However,  the  crime 
is  less  dangerous  because  it  is  avowed,  and  more  excusable  because  less 
dangerous  ;  and  at  any  rate,  if  we  shall  perceive,  in  the  general  course  and 
diaracter  of  the  work,  a  disposition  to  investigate  diligently,  and  represent 
fiuthfirfly,  we  shall  l)e  disposed  to  confine  our  doubts  to  those  portions 
only,  which  the  writer  has  not  even  ])rufessed  to  treat  with  entire  fidelity  ; 
and  in  the  vast  nndtitude  of  circumstances,  in  which  the  honour  of  the 
Martyrs  is  not  concerned,  we  shall  approach  our  only  fountain  of  informa- 
tion with  a  confidence  not  much  impaired  by  a  partial  dereliction  of 
principle,  which  is  fairly  admitted. 

Bui  that  delinquency  of  Eusebius  which  we  have  just  mentioned  is  con- 
fined  to  the  suppression  of  truth — it  does  not  proceed  to  the  direct  asser- 
tion of  falsehood — we  shall  now  notice  a  still  more  serious  suspicion,  to 
irhich  he  has  rendered  himself  liable.  The  thirty- first  chapter  of  the 
twelfth  book  of  his  Evangelical  Preparation  bears  fur  its  title  this  scan- 
dalous proposition"^ — *  llow  it  may  he  lawful  and  tilting  to  use  falsehood 
IS  a  medicine,  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  rccpiire  such  a  method.'  We 
iave  already  cle))lored,  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  the  fatal  moment, 
irhen  fraud  and  faUehood  were  first  admitted  into  ilie  .service  of  religion. 
Philosophy,   in  the  open  array  of  her  avowed  hostility,  was  not  so  dan- 

•  We  puri>c»M:ly  coi)y  the  l.iiii;iu4;e  of  (iiblnni  "' \  iiKf.tMtion,  p.  137,  2il  oil.)  Still  wo 
hould  fail  in  doiu;;  perfcc;  justice  to  iv  is.  bit  is,  if  wo  <li(l  not  publish,  toj^i'ther  'with  the 
irupositiuii,  the  vcn*  shnrt  chaptt-r  in  wl«c-h  it  is  tiv:iti'cl.  It  lm;;inswith  a  (piotatioii  fnnn 
:"lato  (Ue  I^ei;. '-'.  j  *  A  l»*i;isbitor  of  nnj'  Viiluv — oven  if  the  I'iurt  were  not  such  lis  our 
discourse  has  just  estublishcd  it — if  in  any  c.ise  he  niia;ht  luaike  bold  to  deceive  young 
persons  ft»r  their  ntlviiulai^e ;  could  he  p>jssiUyin«-uicate  any  faisehood  niuiv  prutitable 


'  Yuu  may  tinil  a  thousMud  sucli  insiuui:es  m  the  Scriptures,  where  God  is  uescnbeu  as 
'  jeaiou:i, or  stleepinir,  oruni^ry,  or  hableti»  other  human  atli:ction»!,  so  expressed  for  the  ad" 
'ttmtftffe  oj't/i'jiti'  M'/tO  I'rtjMirrjtUt/t  a  iin.tii»ii  \\-r  ufi/.iif  rei/  otoulwy  t«0  rotrSnu  rAiTsw.)" 
rhis  is  all  that  is  said  on. the  sul)ject,  and  it  shows  us  perl.ai!"*  to  what  limits  Eusebius 
ofendttfl  to  confine  the  application  of  his  proposition.  And  thun  (libbon's  account  of  the 
lapfer,  tlfeu'^h  it  may  In;  literally  true,  is  calculated  to  mislead.  *  In  this  chapter  (says 
k)  Eu8«hiti!i  alleges  a  ][iassa^e  oi  Plato,  which  approves  the  occasiouiil  ])ractice  of  pious 
Ad  salutary  frauds ,:  nor  is  he  asluuned  to  justify  ilie  sentiments  of  the  Athuniaa  Flulo- 
ophcr  bv  the  cxauij>lc  oi  ihv  aucred  Mriturs  ui'thc  Old  Testament.* 
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{reroiis  ns  when  she  lent  to  hcr'iindisciplincd  adversaries  her  own  |)oisoncd 
tvcDfjons,  and  placed  them  in  unskiirul  hands,  as  implements  of  sel£i 
destruction.  It  was  dis^rraceful  to  the  less  enliirhtened  fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centnrics,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  tribulation, 
tlicy  borrowed  u  momentary  succour  from  the  profession  of  falsehood — ^but 
the  same  expedient  was  still  more  shameful  to  Eusebius,  who  flourished 
during  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  whose  ap:e  and  more  extensive  learn- 
in!^  leil  him  no  excuse  in  ignorance  or  inexperience,  and  whose  great 
same  and  unquestionable  piety  gave  sanction  and  authority  to  all  his 
opinions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  the  publication  of  that  detes- 
table principle  in  any  one  of  his  writings,  however  modified  and  limited  by 
his  explanation,  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  disturb  our  confidence  in  the  rest 
—the  mind  which  does  not  profess  to  be  constantly  guided  by  truth 
possesses  no  claim  to  our  implicit  submission.  Nevertiieless,  the  works 
of  Eusebius  must  at  last  be  judged  by  the  character  which  severally  per- 
vades them,  not  by  any  single  principle  which  the  Author  has  once  only 
laid  down ;  to  which  he  has  not  intended  (as  it  would  seem)  to  give  general 
application,  and^which  he  has  manifestly  proposed  rather  as  a  philosophical 
speculation,  than  as  a  rule  for  his  own  composition.  At  least  we  feel 
convinced,  that  whoever  shall  calmly  peruse  his  Ecclesiastical  History  will 
not  discover  in  it  any  deliberate  intention  to  deceive — in  the  relation  of 
miraculous  stories,  he  is  more  sparing  than  most  of  the  Church  Historians 
who  succeeded  him,  and  seemingly  even  than  those  whom  he  has  copied 
—and  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  not  do  him  more  than  justice,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  an  avowed,  but  honest  advocate,  many  of  whose  statements 
must  be  examined  with  siif^picion,  while  the  greater  part  bear  direct  and 
incontestable  marks  of  truth.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Tlie  Ariati  Controversy. 

ContrOTcriicf  among  Chrtitiana — their  origin — hotv  di!itingtii«hed  from  phlioiiophical  difputotioni — 
tlieir  character — accounted  Cor.  Con«tuiitiue*ai  conduct  toward  Herutics  and  ori(rin  of  the  Arian  coa- 
trcvercy — Alexander^-AriuH — hlH  ui:lnioiiit — follower* — Interference  of  the  Kniperur — Council  of 
Nice— rnriou*  motiTei  of  those  ainemliled — tlieir  proccedhiKM  nnd  drciftion — Proposal  of  FuRebiuf 
of  Ci«»nrea — Oibbon'R  account  of  this  Council — Temporal  penult iei — to  what  extent  carried.  Con- 
duct of  the  RUcccsBors  of  ..Constanline — Con^•tantlu8.  AtlmnnHiiiii — hiii  hUtory — twice  exiled— hla 
triunipbant  restoration — conteKta  with  Conbtuntius — metliods  taken  by  the  lulter  to  secure  succeM 
•^remarlcs  on  them— third  baniithnient  of  AthanaKiuR— Council  of  Uiroini— pro^reMof  Ariantim. — 
TheodoMius — Council  of  Constantinople.— Arianixm  of  the  Northern  Ilarharians— the  cooqnerors 
of  the  \Ve»t— it!  etTecti.  Jufitinlan— Spain— Council  of  Toledo.  Terminotlon  of  the  controvcrsf . 
.ObMrrations— examination  of  Arian  claimv  t«  (fr eater  purity  of  faith— to  greater  moderailoii— 
FrogrcHofArlaniim  in  the  Wettt  to  what  cuuvc  attributable— confusion  of  ■ectarian  and  national 
•nmlty— conduct  of  Cathollca  and  Arlans  under  peruetulion— Note  on  certain  Christian  Writers. 

Whfn  Constantine  established  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Empire, 
he  probably  did  not  foresee  how  soon  he  should  be  called  upon  to  inter- 
pose his  authority,  in  order  to  prescribe  and  deline  the  precise  tenets  of 
that  religion,  which  he  had  established.  Doubtless  he  was  well 
acciuainted  with  the  numerous  opinions  by  which  Christians  had  ever 
been  divided ;  but  he  saw  tliat,  in  spite  of  them,  the  Body  had  continued 

•  Dr.Jortiii  (vol.  i.p.  209  j  has  ccirrectwl'ii  mistake  of  J)r.  Miadlctoii,  who  had  attri- 
hutwl  to  EustbMis  an  ul.sunl  resiwci  loi  the  Krj  thaun  Sibyl— which  M.einB,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  entertained  liy  C\>:istuuime. 
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to  advance  in  vig:our  and  inairnitiide,  with  tlie  show  of  health  and  unity. 
The  Church  was  stronf^  in  the  midst  of  heresy,  as  well  as  of  oppression— 
ind  when  he  pive  her  his  protection  aj^uinst  the  latter,  he  imap^iued, 
perhaps  reasonably,  that  she  could  have  nothing^  to  apprehend  from  the 
former.  But,  whether  it  was,  as  some  suppose,  that  tlie  evil  passions  ot 
Christians  were  inflamed  by  their  present  security,  or,  as  we  rather  believe^ 
th&t  the  expression  of  dissent  had  been  soflened  by  the  impunity  which 
attended  it  during;'  former  reigfus,  it  is  certain  that  scarcely  ten  years 
from  the  Edict  of  Milan  had  elapsed,  before  the  Christian  world  beheld 
thebe^innin^of  a  convulsion,  which  continued  for  some  years  to  increase 
is  violence,  and  which  was  not  finally  composed  witliout  a  long  and  deso- 
lating strufiTgle. 

It  hud  been  the  vice  of  the  Christians  of  the  third  century,  to  Involve 
themselves  in  '  certain  metaphysical  questions,  which,  if  considered  in  one 
light,  are  too  sublime  to  become  the  subject  of  human  wit ;  if  in  another, 
too  triflinf^  to  ^in  the  attention  of  reasonable  men.'*  The  rap^  for  such 
disputations  had  been  communicated  to  religion,  by  the  contagion  of  phi* 
loaophy  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  operated  on  the  one  and  on  the  other 
was  essentially  different.  With  the  philosopher  such  questions  were  ob- 
jects of  the  understanding  only,  subjects  of  comparatively  dispassionate 
.  speculation,  whereon  the  versatile  ingenuity  of  a  minute  mind  might 
employ  or  waste  itself.  But  with  the  Christian  they  were  matters  of  truth 
or  talsehood,  of  belief  or  disbelief;  and  he  felt  assured  that  his  eternal 
interests  would  be  influenced,  if  not  decided,  by  his  choice.  Hence  arose 
an  intense  anxiety  respecting  the  result,  and  thus  the  passions  were 
awakened,  and  presently  broke  loose  and  proceeded  to  every  excess. 

From  tlte  moment  that  the  solution  of  these  questions  was  attempted  by 
any  other  method  than  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Scripture; 
as  soon  as  the  copious  language  of  Greece  was  vaguely  applied  to  the 
definition  of  spiritual  things,  and  the  explanation  of  heavenly  mysteries, 
the  field  of  contention  seemed  lo  be  removed  from  earth  to  air — where 
the  foot  found  nothing  stable  to  rest  upon ;  where  arguments  were  easily 
eluded,  and  where  the  space  to  fly  and  to  rally  was  iiiHnite;  so  that  the 
contest  grew  more  noisy  as  it  was  less  decisive,  and  more  angry  as  it 
became  more  prolonged  and  complicated.  Add  to  this  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  disputants ;  for  the  origin  of  these  disputes  may  be  traced, 
without  any  exception,  to  the  restless  imaginations  of  the  East.  The 
violent  temperament  of  orientals,  as  it  was  liighly  adapted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  religious  impressions,  and  admitted  them  with  fervour  and  earnest- 
ness, intermingled  so  closely  passion  with  i)iety,  as  scarcely  to  conceive 
them  separable.  The  natural  ardour  of  their  feelings  was  not  abated  by 
the  natural  subtilty  of  their  luiderstanding,  which  was  sharpened  in  the 
schools  of  Egypt;  and  when  this  latter  began  to  be  occupied  by  inquiries 
in  which  the  former  were  also  deeply  engaged,  and  when  the  nature  of 
those  inquiries  assumed  an  indeterminate  and  impalpable  form,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  many  extravagances  would  follow.  We  must  also 
mention  the  loose  and  unsettled  principles  of  that  age,  which  had  pre- 
vailed before  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  and  had  been  to  a  certain 
extent  adopted  by  its  professors — those,  tor  instance,  which  justified  the 
means  by  the  end,  and  admitted  fraud  and  forgery  into  the  service  of 
religiofil  From  these  con^^iderations  we  perceive,  that  disputations  ou 
such  subjects^  conducted  by  minds  such  as  have  been  described,  and  on 

•  Warhurton,  Pott,  tojth  ed,  of  the  Alliance  of  Church  aad  Stu.1v!. 
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the  worst  principles,  could  not  possibly  hope  for  moderation,  and  could 
not  speedily  terniiiiale ;  and  it  is  not  useless  to  have  premised  them  to 
our  account  of  those  controversies^  for  thus  we  shall  neither  attribute 
them  (as  some  have  done)  to  mistaken  causes  -,  nor  be  so  much  scan- 
dalized hy  their  intcnipernnce,  as  to  take  any  otfcnce  against  religion 
itself,  because  such  evils  have  been  done  in  its  name. 

Constantino  appears  to  have  enlisted  himself  very  early  under  the 
banners  of  the  Church  which  he  had  established ;  very  soon  after  the 
Edict  of  Milan,  we  fnid  him  publishing;  Laws  ai^uinst  Heresy,  which 
went  so  far,  in  menace  at  least,  as  to  transfer  the  property  of  heretical 
bishops  or  ministers  to  the  orthodox.  In  the  list  of  the  proscribed  we  find 
the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  Unitarians  of  those  days ;  we 
find  the  Montanists,  who  were  the  Knthusiasts,  the  Novatians,  who  were 
the  Reformers,  and  two  denominations  of  Gnostics  ;*  but  the  opinions  of 
the  Arians  were  not  yet  attacked  ;  perhaps  they  had  not  yet  assumed  a 
tangible  form,  or  at  least  were  not  distinc^uishcd  and  stigmatized  by  a 
name. 

\  In  the  freedom  exercised  by  individual  opinion  on  abstruse  mysteries 
under  the  early  Church,  it  is  possible  that  many  may  have  held  the  doctrine 
aflerwards  called  Arian  ;  Init  the  controcenty  seems  to  have  been  awakened 
about  the  year  319,  by  the  zeal  of  a  Bisho])  of  the  Church,  and  the  scene 
of  its  explosion  was  that  hot-bed  of  heresy  and  dissension,  AIexandr]a.t 
Alexander  was  the  Bishop,  Arius  a  Presbvter,  in  that  citv;  and  the  former, 
in  an  assembly  of  his  cler<i:y,  felt  it  his  duty  stronp^iy  to  impress  on  them 
his  sentiments  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Godhead ;  maintaining,  among 
other  things,^  that  the  Sou  was  not  only  of  the  same  eminence  and  dig- 
nity, but  also  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father.  Arius  disputed  this 
doctrine,  and  this  dispute  led  him  to  the  promulgation  of  his  own  opinions: 
they  were  these,  or  nearly  these§ — that  the  Son  had  been  created  by  the 
'Father  before  all  things ;  but  that  time  had  existed  before  his  creation, 
and  that  he  was  therefore  not  co-eternal  with  the  Father ;  that  he  was 
created  out  of  nothing;  that  he  was  not  co-essential  with  the  Father; 
that,  though  inuneasurably  superior  in  power  and  in  glory  to  the  highest 
created  beings,  he  was  still  inferior  in  both  to  the  Father.   These  opinions 

*  The  Marcioiiiteti  and  Volentiinaus — See  Sozumcn,  lib.  ii.  c.  32;  aud  the  bepnning 
of  GiblM)trs '21st  chapter — we  bhould  rather  coiichifle,  however,  irom  Kiuiebius's  account 
(Vit.  Cuiut.  1.  iii.  c.  (i.'i — (i(>)  that  (!oiistantine's  Kilict  ap;ainst  those  Heretics  was  posteriar 
to  I  the  Cuuncil  of  Nice.  So/oini.'ii  asserts  (not  very  accurately)  that  the  efiect  of  tha 
Kdict  was  the  <lestruction  ol'  all  exceptiu«^  the  Nuvatiuns,  against  whom  it  was  not  seriously 
enforced. 

4  Even  after  the  Council  nf  Nice  we  learn  from  Kuseliins  (^Vit.  Const.  1.  iii.  c.  23)  that 
*  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  disposed  to  concord,  Hnion<JC  the  Kg^ptians  alone  there 
prevailed  immitigable   dissension.' — Some  anecdotes   rcsjMriin^  the   character  of  this 

Ejople,  which  ha«l  eut;rafted  (ircek  principles  on  African  character,  are  given  by  Jortin. 
ccl.  Uist.,  lM)ok  in.  a.  n.  3fi4. 

I  The  opinions  of  Alexander  himself  liave  not  escaiK'd  the  char^^e  of  heresy — his  no- 
tions re8|)ectin^  the  distinct  |iersons  of  the  Trinity  were  so  imperfect,  that  .Arius  accused 
him,  with  seemin<^  justice,  of  inclination  to  the  error  of  Sabellius.  And  a^ain,  some  of 
his  esqiressions  res|H.'ctin'4  the  nnturf  of  the  second  iwrsou  place  him  njwn  the  very  bor- 
ders of  the  error  subseipiently  denominated  xr/7/f.Arianism.  So  difficult  was  it  in  thoiQ 
da3rs  even  for  the  most  pious  prelate  to  di^over,  and  preserve  und^viatingly,  the  precise 
path  of  orthodoxy. 

}  Mosh.  Gen.  Hist.  c.  iv.  p.  ii.  ch.  5.  Maimh.  Hist.  Arian.  book  i.  p.  16.  Gibbon, 
chap.  *21.  Tlie  original  materials  from  which  the  histor}-  of  Arianism  is  chiefly  cAnposed, 
are  Eusebius's  life  of  C'onstantine,  the  vnritinpfs  of  Athanasiun  (particularly  thehrst  volume) 
and  the  KccUniiastical  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomun  and  Thuodoret.  VVe  may  also  mei^ 
tion  tlie  6'Jth  (or  49th)  Heresy  of  Kpiphanius. 
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ay  and  respectable  advocates^  in  Asia  as  well  as  Efifypt,  amoiig^ 
as  well  as  the  laity,  and  even  in  the  hi^rhest  ranks  of  the  clernry- 
number  was  probably  increased,  when  the  Bishop,  after  con- 
the  tenets  of  Arins  in  two  Conncils  held  at  Alexandria,  pro* 
israinst  him  the  sentence  of  cKcommunication. 
larrel  now  became  so  violent,  that  it  was  jndg^ed  necessary  to 
interference  of  the  Emperor.  Constant! 4«e  viewed  the  whole 
IS  trifling  and  utterly  unimportant  ;t  he  regretted  that  the  peace 
Lirch  should  be  so  vainly  disturbed  ;  he  la  .'^ntcd  that  the  har- 
Christians,  who  were  united  on  so  many  subjects  of  infinite 
lould  be  interrupted  by  such  unprofitable  speculations'^ — and  ill 
le  containing  those  sentiments  lie  enjoined  peace  to  boi  parties. 
ne  knew  not  the  nature^  of  the  tempest  which  was  excited,  for 
xperience  nor  history  had  yet  presented  to  him  any  thing  re- 
it.  However  he  had  adopted  the  only  measure  which  oiTered 
of  appeasing  it,  and  had  he  persisted  in  his  neutrality,  it  is  pro* 
t  the  Arian  controversy,  after  some  noisy  debates  and  angry  in- 
would  have  discharged  its  passion  in  words,  and  the  heresy 
dd  have  fallen  into  dishonour,  almost  into  oblivion,  like  so  many 
But  the  firmness  of  the  Emperor  was  not  proof  against  the 
ity  of  the  orthodox  ]>relates,  seconded,  as  some  think,  by  his  own 
al  vanity;  a  General  Council  was  suggested  as  the  only  remedy 
li,  and  the  Emperor  would,  of  course,  preside  over  its  delibera* 
ill  the  matter  was  some  little  time  in  suspense ;  and  thai  was 
;he  most  critical  moment  in  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which  Coa- 
letermined  to  convoke  the  Council  of  Nice, 
year  325  a.  d.  about  three  hundred  and  eighteen||  Bishops  as- 
at  Nice  (Nicaea)  in  Bithynia,  for  the  purpose 
Ming  the  Arian  Controversy.  'Let  us  con-  Council  of  NicCm 
fs  Dr.  Jortin)  by  what  various  motives  these 

leni.  1&.  iiL  18. 

intine*s  epistle  appears  in  KiL>i.'l).  Vit.  Cunst.  1.  ii.  c.  G^l — 72.     In  c.6D  the  Km* 

ibes  the  uri^iu  ul'  the  CDnlniVirsy,  und  e\pu.<>os  its  daii^iTous  tendency ;  und  iu 

jukes  the  jMirties  for  disputin;^  iri ^  fAi»i,uv  xai  >.Uv  IXa-.^lmur—*  al)unt  triflings 

nily  insi;rnificcint  matters/     This  ucaiimt  is  coniirnied  by  Suzoiuenj  II.  K.  I.  i, 

6.  '  Sucrates,  11.  K.  lil).  i.  c.  7. 

Id  appear  indeed  from  the  fuUcwin^  passage  in  his  Kiiistle,  that  he  was  very  imper* 

med  even  resijcctin^  the  nature  of  the  (lueslinn  controverted.   '  Wherefore,  sa^'s 

ingiianled  <piestiou,  and  an  iiu'cnsiderate  answer  mutually  excuse  each  other—* 

does  the  cause  of  your  contoiition  rei^.inl  the  chief  amon^  the  commandments 

nor  hrt*  any  n<rw  hfrfsif  hri^n  ifn'/'fltii-cl  hy  you  resiK^rtinj;  M^  womhi/i  o/'  Godf 
*^u  hotd  one  und  t/tr  siunf  ofn/tion — so  that  there  is  notliin^  to  prevent  your 
d  communion.'  Vit.  C!ou.st.  1.  ii.  c.  70.  There  was  nothing,  indwd,  to  prevent 
rd  and  communion — yet  the  opinion:;  which  they  held  were  widely  and  eiisen* 
vnt. 

has  siig^sted  another  method  in  the  following  ver}'  rational  ])assa|;e— 
ist.  B.  iii.^  ^  If,  when  the  (pianx'l  between  Alexander  and  Arius  was  ^rown  to 
^ht  as  to  w^aut  a  remedy,  the  Fathers  of  the  ('hurch  had,  for  the  sake  of  j^iice, 
draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faiih  in  Wi>rds  of  Scripture,  and  to  establish  the 
Christ  on  the  expressions  used  by  the  Apo.<>tIes.  every  one  mi^lit  have  assented 
the  Arian  party  would  most  certainly  have  received  it.  'llie  difference  of  sen- 
deed,  and  of  interpretation,  would  not  have  ceased,  but  the  controversy  would 
1  and  dwindle<l  away,  after  every  champion  had  dischar^^ed  his  zeal  uiK)n  pajHir 
1  to  his  heart's  content.  The  Arian  notion  that  the  Sum  wna  created  in  time^ 
here  waa  a  timr  when  /<«/  vsuUed  not,  woidd  prol.>ably  have  sunk,  as  not  beiii(|^ 
ige  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  Macedonian  notion,  that  the  No/y  Ghost 
Jin  iimey  would  have  sunk  with  the  other  for  the  same  rea&uu*,  alVeaxl  \)bfiiiA 
maid  never  Jiare  been  ohtnulvd  ij/jou  lis  u.s  Articles  uf  VaitW 
iitf  not  mure  widely  separated  and  diversified  iu  scntimtiitai  Wym  Vsi  MMA^ 
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various  men  migrht  be  influenced  ;  by  reverence  to  the  Emperor,  or  to 
his  counsellors  and  lavourites,  his  slaves  and  eunuchs ;  by  the  fear  of 
offending  some  g^eat  prelate,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  insult,  vex  and 
plague   all   the   Bishops   within   and  without  his  jurisdiction ;    by   the 
dread  of  passing  for  Heretics,  and  of  beinpf  calumniated,  reviled,  hated, 
anathematized,  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  banished,  fined,  bewared, 
starved,  if  they  refused  to  submit;    by   compliance   with  some   active, 
leading  and  imperious  spirits ;    by  a  deference  to  the  majority ;    by  a 
love  of  dictating:  and  domineering,  of  applause  and  respect;  by  vanity 
and  ambition  ;  by  a  total  ignorance  of  the  question  in  debate  or  a  total 
indifference  about  it;  by  private  friendship,  by  enmity  and  resentment, 
by  old  prejudices,  by  hopes  of  gain,  by  an  indolent  disposition,  by  good 
nature,  by  the  fatigue  of  attending,  and  a  desire  to  be  at  hume,  by  the 
love  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  a  hatred  of  contention,  &c.  &c.'     To  these 
considerations,  which  comprehend  perhaps  the  usual  motives  of  human 
action,   we  should  add    that  among  so   many   assembled,  many   there 
must  have  been  of  sincere  intention  and  earnest  piety,  and  certainly  several 
ivell  instructed  in  the  learning  of  that  age ;  and  the  excellence  of  these 
persons  doubtless  so  ^influenced  the  general  character  of  the  Council,  that, 
though  unable  to  repress  the  intemperate  violence  of  some  of  its  members, 
they  were  sufficient  to  conduct  it  to  that  decision,  which  has  now  been 
followed  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians  for  flfteen  centuries. 
•   The  Bishops  began  by  much  personal  dissension,  and  presented  to  the 
Emperor  a  variety  of  written  accusations  against  each  other;  the  Emperor 
burnt  all  their  libels,  and  exhorted  them  to  peace  and  unity.     They  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  momentous  question  proposed  to  them.     It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  differences,  which  it  was.  intended  to  reconcile, 
might  in  their  principle  be  reduced  to  one  point,  tknrd  that  that  point  might 
be  expressed  by  one  word — and  thus  the  question  appears  to  have  been 
speedily  simplifled  (as  indeed  was  necessary,  that  so  many  persons  might 
come  to  one  conclusion  on  so  mysterious  a  subject)  and  reduced  to  this — 
whether  the  Son  was,  or  was  not,  consubstantial  with  the  Father. . . . 
Many  of  the  leading  Bishops  hesitated,  or  even  held  in  the  flrst  instance 
the  negative  opinion,  and  among  them  were  Eusebius*  of  Caesarea,  the 
historian  of  Constantine,  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  from  whose  hands 
the  Emperor  afterwards  received  baptism.     The  former  proposed  to  the  as* 
sembly  a  Creed,  in  which  the  word  consubstantial  f  (Homoousian)  was 
omitted;  hut  in  which  he  anathematized  every  impious  heresy,  without 
particularizing  any.     His  advice  was  not  followed.     Then  arose  subtile  dis- 


Ciip.  6.    Respecting 

the  number  of  Bishops,  Kusebiiis,  as  the  passu^e  has  come  down  to  us,  makes  it  morrtAtm 
two  himdred-and- fifty.  Socratos  (lib.  i.  c.  8.),  profossini;  to  follow  Eusebius,  describes  it 
in  one  place  as  above  three  hundred^  in  another  as  three  hundrtd  and  eij^htecu.  And 
that  mimbor  is  j^enerally  received  by  modern  writers,  on  the  additional  authority  of  Atlia- 
nasius,  Hilary,  Jerome  and  Kufiuub. 

'  *  Jortin  (KccL  Hist.  b.  iii.)  has  discussed  the  religious  opinions  of  Kuscbius  very 
reasonably. 

!•  -f-  He  objected  to  the  term  as  »nscripf»ra/ — and  to  the  use  of  such  terms,  he  attributed 
nearly  all  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  (Jhurches  (See  Socrates,  lib.  i.  c.  viii.  near 
the  end.)  We  may  observe  that  this  was  the  most  tenable  p;round  in  which  the  Ariaus  of 
everv  denomiujition  entrenched  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  suliseipient  disputes  with 
the  tonsulwtantialists. — See  ^laim.  Hist.  Arian.  b.  iv.  (vol.  i.  p.  '2S3.)  Tlie  distnist  of 
tiadition  which  they  ventured  to  express  even  in  that  early  ajje,  was  closely  connected 
with  it — yet  it  proved  also,  that  the  early  tradition  of  the  Church  was  lavonrabie  to 
£i0  Catholic  ojnnJoiu 
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ceptations  respectinf^  the  meaning  of  the  word,  *  about  which  some  conflicted 
with  each  other,  dwelliiif?  on  the  term  and  minutely  dissectins:  it ;  it  was 
like  a  battle  foui^ht  in  the  dark ;  for  neither  party  seemed  at  all  to  under- 
stand on  what  ^ound  they  vilified  each  oilier.'  *  However,  the  result  was 
perfectly  conclusive  ;  they  finally  decided  a^inst  the  Arian  opinions,  and 
established,  respectintr  the  two  first  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine 
which  the  Church  still  professes  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  f 

Their  labours  bein^  completed,  the  Bishops  dispersed  to  their  respective 
provinces — besides  the  solemn  declaration  of  their  opinion,  on  a  most  im- 
portant  point  of  doctrine  (since  it  established  the  equal  divinity  of  the  Son), 
they  finally  set  at  rest  the  question  respeclin<r  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
and  enacted  some  profitable  regulations  relatiu[^  to  Church  disci pline.t 
Thus  far,  then,  we  can  have  no  just  reason  to  condemn  the  result  of  their 
meetingf,  or  to  pronounce  such  assemblies  either  pernicious  or  useless* 
The  doctrine  of  the  majority  of  Christendom  was  proclaimed  by  a  public 
■ct,  on  a  subject  hitherto  uncontroverted,  and  licnceforward  it  was 
Rasonably  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  And  if  matters  had 
rested  here,  perhaps  the  dissentients  would  either  have  concealed  their 
I  opinions,  or  gradually  melted  away  into  the  mass  of  the  orthodox.  But 
I  Constantine  thought  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  incomplete, 
until  the  spiritual  edict  was  enforced  by  temporal  penalties.  Immediate 
exile  was  inflicted  on  those  who  persisted  in  error — and  the  punishment 
of  a  Heretic  by  a  Christian  Prince  was  defended  by  the  same  plea  of 
rebellious  contumacy,  which  is  urged  by  the  apologists  of  his  Pagan  pre- 
decessors to  justify  the  execution  of  a  Christian.  § 

^  See  Socrates,  1.  i.  c^xxiii.  This  passage  han  rather  reference  to  the  differences  on  the 
same  subject  which  continued  after  the  Council ;  hut  it  well  describes  tlie  nature  of  the 
disiuitatious.  Sit  ista  in  (vniM:uruin  levitate  purverttitu-s  qui  nialedictis  iiisectantur  eos  a 
quibus  de  veritate  dissentiunt.     Cic.  Fin.  II. 

f  Gib!)on*4  account  of  this  Council  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  evidence  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract its  improbahility.  lie  divides  the  Christian  world,  as  represented  at  Nice,  into 
three  classes  or  jKirties,  all  Heretical — Arians,  Saliellians  and  Tritheists ;  and  then  he  asserts 
that  tlie  two  hist  (professing  opinions  diametrically  opposite  to  each  othi-r)  combined 
acain&t  the  Arians.  Without  ailectin^  to  believe,  that  the  majority  of  the  Niceua 
Bishops  wuuld  have  explained  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  the  precise  langiiaf^e  of  tlie 
Athanasian  Creed,  we  think  it  ver}'  irrational  to  sup])ose,  that  there  weie  none  (that  there 
wen;  not  many)  amonu;  them,  impressed  with  n'tions  of  the  Trinity  very  far  removed 
either  from  Sahellianism  or  Trithcism.  Those,  who  know  the  i)ertinacity  with  which 
men  adhere  to  their  own  previous  notions  on  such  matters,  will  not  easily  believe,  that  two 
numerous  parties,  professm^  opinions  not  only  contr.iry  but  adveise,  should  immediately 
waive  those  opinions,  and  assume,  and  persist  in,  other  opinions  essentially  different 
from  either,  and  then  unite,  merely  for  the  sake  of  outvoting  a  third  party,  a^^ainst  which 
they  were  not  inflamed  by  any  ]>ersonal  animosity.  It  is  ]>ossible  that  there  may  have 
beoi  some  Sabellians  as  well  as  Tritheists  amon^  the  members  of  the  Coimcil,  notwith- 
slandiii;;  the  rejieated  condemnations  of  those  heresies  by  the  Church  writers  ;  but  it  is 
impo^aihle  to  believe,  that  the  opinions,  Avhich  were  finally  sanctioned  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Bishops,  and  were  ever  nfterwarfls  followed  21s  the  rule  of  orthodoxy,  were  not 
previously  very  general  among  the  ministers  of  the  Cluirch. 

J  Tlie  three  written  monuments  of  this  Council  wore  the  Rule  of  Faith — a  number  of 
Canoas — and  the  SxTioiiical  Kpistle  which  was  addressed  to  the  Churches  on  its  dissolu- 
tbn.  Socrates,  E.  Ilist.  lib.  i.,  c.  ix.  See  Sender,  Cent.  iv.  cap.  iii.  De  Conciliis. 
Hosheim.   £.  XL  Cent.  iv.  p.  ii.  c.  v. 

}  In  a  formal  Edict  addressed  to  tlie  Biahojis  and  People,  Cloustantinc  compares  the 
blindness  of  Anus  to  that  of  Porpbyr}-,  and  commands  his  I'oUowersto  Im!  designated  by 
the  iji^uominious  name  of  Porphyriaiis.  He  then  proceeds  to  consign  the  lH)oks  of  Anus 
to  the  flames,  nearly  in  the  following  terms : — ^  If  any  man  be  found  to  have  con- 
cealed  a  cony  of  those  Books,  and  not  to  have  instantly  produced  it  and  thrown  it  into  the 
file,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  moment  he  is  convicted  of  tills  he  tthaU  \>c  «uV)'^^«Ci  \o 
cqpital  punhhwent  The  Lord  coatiuuv  to  pnmL'rve  you.'  Socrates,  IIi»l.  Yt^  \^J\*y  v*  ^ 
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In  justice,  however,  to  the  character  nf  Constantine,  we  must  admit,  that 
he  was  animated  thr()ii£i:hniit  these  perplexinp:  dissensions  not  by  any  pri« 
Tate  or  sectarian  animosity  atrainst  the  Arian  party,  but  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  restore  peace  to  the  Cliurch,  It  was  his  object  to  correct  and 
chastise  the  perversity  of  the  Heretics,  iind  thus  to  force  them  into  com- 
munion with  the  E^rciii  body  of  his  Christian  subjects  ;  but  he  had  no 
dcsif^ii  or  wish  for  tlieir  extermination.  And  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that 
his  first  severities  were  ineffectual ;  that  the  Ariaus,  under  the  episcopal 
guidance  of  Eusebius  of  Xicomediu,'^  lost  little  streng^th  in  Asia  and  even 
maintained  the  contest  in  Alexandria  itself,  and  that  thev  were  not  with- 
out  support  in  his  own  (*ourt  and  Household,  he  perceived  the  inutility 
of  his  measures,  and  chose  rather  to  retrace  the  steps  which  he  had 
taken,  than  to  advance  nu)re  deeply  into  the  paths  of  persecution.  He 
therefore  recalled  Eusebisis  in  the  yciir  330,  and  six  years  af\erwards 
Arius  himself,  after  presentini^  to  the  Kmperor  a  modified  ))rofessiou  ot 
ikith,  was  released  from  the  sentence  of  baiiishment.t  That  Heresiarch 
perished  soon  afterwards  by  a  sudden,  but  probably  a  natural,  death—* 
and  so  far  from  joining:  in  the  anathemas,  which  arc  commonly  heaped 
upon  him,  we  shall  perform  a  more  (^rateful  odice  in  bearing;  testimony  to 
the  purity  of  his  moral  lite,  and  the  ])r()bable  sincerity  of  his  religious 
opinions.  Respecting:  the  less  important  circumstances  of  his  manners 
and  conversation,  we  shall  be  contented  to  adopt  the  lans^uarre  of  a  writer 
who  has  seldom  treated  either  him  or  his  followers  with  any  show  of  can- 
dour or  justice.^  *  Arius  made  use  of  the  advantap^es  he  was  master  of, 
by  art  and  by  nature,  to  (vain  the  people — for  it  is  certain  that  he  bad  a 
great  many  talents,  which  rendered  him  capable  of  nicely  insinuating 
himself  into  their  g'ood  opinion  and  atfections.  He  was  tall  of  stature  and 
of  a  very  becominii^  make,  iirave  and  serious  in  his  carriag^e,  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  severity  in  his  looks,  which  made  him  pass  for  a  man  of  ^rreat 
virtue  and  austerity  of  life.  Yet  this  severity  did  not  discourage  those 
who  acco^ted  him,  because  it  was  softened  by  an  extraordinary  delicacy 
in  his  features  that  gave  lustre  to  his  whole  ])erson,  and  had  something  in 
it  so  sweet  and  euj^nging,  as  was  not  easily  to  be  resisted.  His  garb  was 
modest,  but  withal  neat,  and  such  as  was  usually  worn  by  those  who  were 
men  of  ipiality  as  well  as  learning.  His  manner  of  receiving  people  was  very 
courteous,  and  very  ingratiating,  through  his  agreeable  way  of  entertain- 
ing those  who  came  to  him  upon  any  occasion.  In  short,  notwithstanding 
his  mighty  seriousness,  and  the  severity  and  strictness  of  his  mien,  he 
perfectly  well  understood  how  to  soothe  and  flatter,  with  all  imaginable 
wit  and  address,  those  whom  he  had  a  mind  to  bring  over  to  his  opinion, 
and  engage  in  his  party.' 

On  the  death  of  C'onstantine  in  336  a.  d.  the  Empire  was  partitioned 
among  his  sons.  Constantius  occupied  the  eastern  throne,  and  Constan- 
tine  and  Constans  divided  that  of  the  west.  These  two  Princes  (in  com- 
pliance perhaps  with  the   inclinations    of  their  subjects)   supported  the 


^  *  Philostori;ius,  the  Arian  historian,  attributes  miracles  to  this  Kusebius;  and  Athana- 
Bins  (Orat.  2.)  seems  to  ciinsidor  him  rather  as  the  master  tlian  the  disciple  of  Arias.  See 
Tillemont.    Sur  les  Arieus.    Art.  \  i. 

t  It  is  another,  perhaps  a  more  proba]»le  opinion,  that  Eusebius  was  recalled  in  328, 
and  Arius  even  sooner;  but  that  the  KnuK-ror  did  nut  invito  Arius  to  Constantinople  until 
336.  Mosh.  Kcc.  Hist.,  Cent,  iv,  p.  ii.  c.  v.  See  also  Tillem.  loc.  cit,  who  datek  the 
real  raucoiur  of  the  contest  from  tlio  refusal  of  Athanasius  still  to  commuuicate  with  Ids 
adversary. 

t  Maimbourg^  Hist  Arian.,  b.  i.    Epiphanius,  HsBres.  C9. 
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Niceiie  faith  in  their  dominions  ;  but  Constant! iis  loudly  proclaimed  his 
adhesion  to  the  Arian  or  Eusebiau  ^  doctrine ;  and,  perceiving  that  a 
numerous  sect  already  professted  it,  he  proceeded  by  every  art  to  impose 
it  upon  the  body  of  his  people.  It  is  admitted  that  Coiistantins  possessed 
'a  vain  and  feeble  mind,  alike  incapable  of  bcinrr  modi-rated  by  reason  or 
fixed  by  faith,  t  Instead  of  reconcilinij;  the  parties  by  the  weip^ht  of  his 
authority^  he  cherished  and  propa^rutvd  by  verbal  disputes  the  differences 
which  his  vain  curiosity  had  excited.'  And  it  is  the  complaint  of  Am- 
mianus,  a  contemporary  historian,  that  the  hip^hways  were  covered,  and 
the  establishment  of  posts  almost  exhausted,  by  the  troops  of  Bishops, 
who  were  perpetually  hurryinn;  from  synod  to  synod.  These  measures 
lenred  only  to  animate  dissension ;  and  the  evils  and  the  odium  which  it 
produced  are  more  justly  chari>;e(l  upon  the  Prince  who  inilumed,  than 
upon  the  parties  who  blindly  wa£i^ed  it. 

In  the  year  350  Constans  was  assassinated,  and  soon  afterwards 
Rome  and  Italy,  with  a  p^reut  part  of  the  western  Empire,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Constantins.  Hitherto  the  Churches  of  the  West  had  not  been 
deeply  agitated  by  the  controversy,  but  havinp:  willin^:ly  embraced,  had 
steadily  maintained,  the  doctrine  of  Nice ;  but  the  first  attention  of  the 
Emperor  was  directed  to  the  disturbance  of  their  repose  and  their 
fiuth. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  advcrsnry,  dangerous  to  the  opinions,  and  not 
wholly  subject  even  to  the  i)Ower,  of  the  Sovereign,  had 
been  raised  up  in  the  person  of  Athanasius.  That  prreat  Athanasius. 
champion  of  Catholicism,  the  most  distinp^uished  amonp^ 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  not  by  his  vvritiup^s  only  but  by  his  udven- 
tnres  and  his  sutferinirs,  steadily  defended  the  Xicene  doctrine  during^ 
forty-six  years  of  alternate  diiiuity  and  persecution.!  He  succeeded  Alex- 
ander in  the  See  of  Alexaiuiria  in  the  year  3:i(> ;  he  succeeded  also 
to  his  enmity  a'^aiust  the  ()])iiiious  and  person  of  Arius,  and  boldly 
raised  his  voice  a^-uinst  his  recall  from  banishment  by  Constantine.  Some 
intemperance  in  his  zeal  seems  soon  afterwards  to  have  pven  a  pretext  to 
the  Asiatic  lSish(f}).s  many  of  whom  were  still  Arian  ;  and  in  a  !Synud  held 
at  Tyre,§  they  pronounced  the  sentence  of  dejjradntiou  and  exile,  which 
was  enforced  by  the  Emperor.  At  the  end  of  tweuty-eip:ht  months, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  he  was  restored ;  but  in  311  he  was 
once  more  exiled  by  the  S\nod  of  Antioch,||  actini^  under  the  influence  of 
Constantins.  The  place  of  his  former  banishment  was  France  ;  that  of  his 
second  was  Italv,  and  chieflv  Home  ;  so  that  he  became  familiar  with  the 
languajife  of  the  West,  with  the  discipline  and  Primates  of  its  Church,  and 

•  Eii?»el'ius  of  Niconif ilia  tlied  in  tlic  \vm  :M-,  after  gaiuiiijj  some  advuufa^s  over 
Ui  gn^at  untu^uist  .  Vthanasius. 

\  Gibb»m,  c  *J1. 

{  His  character  is  admirably  descrihctl  by  Gibbon  (cbap.  21),  and  the  history  of  his 
constancy  und  his  niisfutiiuies  is  written  \viih  splendour  ami  impartiality,  even  when 
Julian  becomes  hu  \H.'r.se(.'utor. 

ft  It  was  ht'ld  in  the  year  335.  llie  most  imjiortant  of  the  chart's  brought  against 
Atuna&iiis  were  manife»tly  confuted,  and  the  Justice  of  his  sentence  is  at  least  very 
foestionable. 

|l  At  this  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  Arians  drew  up  a  Creed  in  which  they 
Wutted  the  offensive  word  C'on.substantial ;  but  the  terms  which  they  ap]>lied  to  the  Son, 


iSQemont.   Sur  lea  Ariens.  Article  xxxii.    Also,  Sozomeu;  1.  3.  c.  5  ;  &iiOl  M\\8LUtt«,  ^ 
Sfnodis. 
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with  tlip  Court  of  its  Emperor.  lie  profited  by  all  these  ad vantafres^  and 
tivniliul  liiiusdrso  oiiectiiiiily  ofthe  lust,  that  Constans*  at  lenp^th  prepared 
tn  iiitiTfei't*  witli  arms  in  his  favour.  Threatened  h\  the  horrors  of  a  re- 
ll«[fionK  unr.  Constant  ins  rfhictantly  con^^entc'd  to  his  restorationt.  In 
tilt*  your  \i\0  hv  rr-occnpiod  his  former  throne.  '  The  entrance  of  the 
Archbisliop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  absence  and 
p(*rK(>t'nlioii  had  iMidcarod  him  to  the  Alexandrians;  his  authority,  which 
he  exercised  with  ripinr,  was  more  firmly  established,  and  his  fume  was 
tlilliised  from  ;ICthiopiu  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian 
world.' 

It  Mas  immcdiatelv  after  this  event  that  Constantius  succeeded  to  the 
Wi-Nlern  Knipire;  and  in  his  zeal  fnr  the  propaufation  of  Arianism  he  pre- 
MMitly  renewed  his  attacks  on  Athanasins.  lie  summoned}  Councils  of 
the  Western  nishops ;  he  menaced  and  caressed  and  corrupted  the  Bishops 
wlmin  he  had  summoned,  and  at  lensrth  (in  the  year  356)  with  ^reat 
dillicnlty  succeeded  in  deposinir  Cor  the  third  time  his  spiritual  adversary. 

Tins  sinijvu'lc  nnist  not  be  passed  over  with  sli*j:ht  notice,  since  it  pre- 
Neiits  til  us  an  e\ent,  of  which  there  had  yet  been  no  experience  in  the 
hihtory  nl  the  Church,  or  in  the  history  of  Rome,  or  perhaps  in  the  history 
(<r  num.  Hitherto,  at  least  till  a  \ery  short  time  previous,  the  Church  had 
been  u  despised  and  secmin!;:ly  defenceless  comnuinity,  subject,  as  a  Body, 
to  the  capricious  insults  of  every  t\rant,  and  liable,  in  its  individual  mem- 
bern,  to  bin  aibitraiy  infliclicins.  I' ntil  very  lately,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Ronuiu  \\t%\\i\  ]iossesseil  autliority  uncontrolled  over  the  liberty  and  life  of 
his  HubjertH,  undisputed  by  any.  exccjU  as  reliels,  or  rivals  for  the  throne* 
And  ceriandv  the  luonsinms  evils  of  dc«ipotic  «*"j)vernment  have  never  been 
luoie  si;vnnll\  disphived.  than  during  the  dreary  interval  which  separated 
Aue«ii'tus  and  i\inNi:ni(ine.  Still  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  rules  of 
^oxeiniiient  rem. lined  the  same  as  at  the  beiiinnini:^ — no  civil  revolution 
b  id  ,i'.»i",iu'd  linius  to  the  anthorit\  of  the  Prince,  or  introduced  any 
eomiter.u'tiiiiv  pt>\^er  no  political  chan!;'e  had  <:[iven  weip;ht  to  popular 
opinitm  or  liouour  to  t'lee  principles.  And  yei  scarcely  forty  years  from 
the  MceesMon  vi  i\«nNt:uiiine  had  elapsed,  \\\\cu  we  behold  his  son  and 
HUt'tt  sMM  ic\biccd  to  the  emplounent  ot'  intrii^ne  and  artifice,  for  the 
de]'OMiioii  oi  a  M.i:*jN(i.ite  wlumi  be  devested.  The  sin«j^ularity  of  this 
» III  on"i.u:cc  IN  e\en  iiuMvaseil  b\  two  tilher  considerations — one  of  which 
I',  tli.it  t!ie  I'inpeuM  h.id  the  coidial  suj^port  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
bi  I  nJ'ieiMN.  ihe  ViMii  parix.  in  this  c.'Utesi — and  the  other,  that  his 
iiii^ii  .ii\  was  II, ii  stiNt.iMied  b\  an\  armed  force  of  soldiers  or  followers; 
iioi  »M  II  pifbable  e\en  thai  lus  \iolonl  execution  would  have  been  followed 


♦  'IIhmiI.Imh!*.!  C\»uiuMi  luM  at  Sanlir.i.  in  Thrice,  in  347.  in  which  the  ffceni 
iiiii|..iii^  ^^^•n^  i'.itli.iluA.  j.u.ImMx  *'m\'\'.;.ij:»-.i  the  KuijTVi>r  ol' the  West  to  this  resolution. 
I  Ii  Mun  III  tins  iviMvuMi,  \\\M  c\inN:.;ui»iis  ns|urstod  AthiuuiMus  tu  prant  to  the 
■\ii.in«i  Miir  rliiii.  !i  III  \lf\.in,lri.i.  Thi'.  ivnn-st  the  l*atri;iroh  answered  by  another.  jm>- 
jM.  Ml,-  .tKiiiiil.ii  iHiiii'.Miiu  ivi  tlu'('.iihol:os  ai  Aiitiodi.  From  this  Conierence  we  leant 
ii«"l  •■lib  uliiil  lii:;li  )i. 1111111  was  :is>iuiua  by  the  Prolate,  in  his  transactions  with  the 
I'.nil'iini,  l.iit  ,iIm.  Mill,  wimt  <liiU-:vnt  n«u\vss  the  measures  »»f  the  latter  had  been  at- 
liii'Kil  III  llir  r,i|.il.,U  III  S\ria  ami  of  Ki:\pt.  '\ 

I  I  lin  Hill ,f  iiiiiiiriuii*. ( 'iMuiiil  asM>inl>k<il  on  this  occasion  appears  io  have  been  that  of 
Mil.iiiiii  III.  mIihIi  Mas  jiflniileil  by  al.o\e  .UU)  Western,  as  well  as  many  Eastern 
lli.iii.ps.  [Svv  Maiinli..  Ilisl.  Arian..  I.,  iv.  vol.  i..  p.  17-1.,  et  seq.)  In  the  same 
yeui  l.il.i>iiiiN,  Iti.liiip.ii'  Koiiu',  waslMiiished  for  his  fiiithful  attachment  to  the  doctrine 

il  niiihe  III    .Aliiaiiasiiis:  but  he  was  presently  recalled,  tliron^hthe  intercession  first  of 

•nmlriiii^  mill  utlvruanU  oi'  the  populac-,  of  Rome.  Sozom./.lib.  iv.  c  2.  llittod 
c.  17, 


Hfc 
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by  any  serious  insurrection.*  Yet  CoiiBtantius,  with  a  prudent  respect 
both  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Risliop  and  the  ric^hts  of  the  Church, 
proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  by  indirect  and  tedious 
and  unworthy  methods.  Such  circumstances  become  indeed  familiar  to 
us  in  the  pa^es  of  later  history ;  but  we  should  not  for  that  reason 
overlook  their  first  occurrence,  nor  fail  to  record  with  pleasure  and  frra- 
titude  the  earliest  proof  we  possess  of  the  political  effect  of  Christianity  in 
moderating^  the  despotism  with  which  it  was  associated. 
I  The  thinl  banishment  of  Athanasius  lasted  six  years,  until  tlic  death  of 
his  persecutor  in  362t.  They  were  passed  in  tlie  deserts  of  Upper  Ei^pt, 
in  concealment  and  dependence ;  and  they  were  consoled  by  the  pious 
exertions  of  the  exile  for  the  opinions  for  which  he  suffered — exertions, 
which  the  vig^ilance  of  the  Imperial  police  could  neither  prevent  nor 
neutralize.  AAer  his  linal  restoration  he  enjoyed  his  Sec  without  inter- 
niption  for  eleven  years,  and  at  lenf^th  died  in  peace  and  dii;;nity. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  is  natural  amonp^  those  who  indulg^e  in  any  laxity 
of  speculation  respecting:  mysteries  really  inscrutable,  the  Arians 
were  divided  amon^  themselves  almost  as  widely  as  the  Divinons  of 
more  moderate  amoufr  them  varied  from  the  Church.  The  the  Arians. 
orii^inal  and  pure  Arians,  followin^^  the  opinions  of  their 
founder,  maintained  not  only  that  the  substance  of  the  Word  was 
difierent  from  that  of  the  Father,  but  that  it  did  not  even  resemble  it ; 
while  others,  pretendinir  the  authority  of  Eusebius  of  Xicomedia, 
denied  with  equal  confidence  the  Consubstantiality  of  the  two  Persons, 
but  at  the  same  time  aflirmed  their  j)erffct  likcncsft.  These  last  are 
commonly  called  Semiarians ;  and  their  doctrine  appears  to  have  been 
first  proclaimed  at  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  held  by  Basil,  the 
Bishop  of  that  ])lace,  in  the  year  35S ;  but  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  by 
which  their  tenets  were  sanctioned  in  the  followiiii;'  year,  holds  a  more 
prominent  place  in  ecclesiastical  nnnals|.  They  were  very  numerous 
durins:  the  reijjn  of  Constantius,  who  was  their  protector  and  proselyte ; 
but  they  afterwards  yielded  in  some  measure  to  the  pure  Ariaiiisui  of 
Valens  and  his  Patriarch,  Eudoxius.  Aj^ain  the  Semiarians  were  not 
themselves  entirely  united;  several  amonij;  them  maintained  the  pre- 
eteniity  of  the  Word ;  while  others  believed  that,  |hou[2:h  it  had  sub- 
sisted before  all  a^^es,  it  had  once  had  a  bei^inninn;;  and  that  party  § 
was  not  inconsiderable  which,  admittinp:  a  ^cnaral  lilieness  between  the 
Father  and  the  Sou,  denied  that  there  was  any  similarity  of  substance||. 


•  It  is  true  that  somo  poinilar  coinnu)tii)ns  did  i:t  hist  attend  the  execution  even  of  the 
It'ijal  order  for  the  dejmsition  of  the  Bishup,  which  were  suppressed  hy  force;  Imt  they 
were  of  very  short  duration,  and  entirely  contined  to  AleXiUiOriu. 

f  It  is  as'ierted  hy  Til'.emont  (Siir  les  Ariens.  An.  lOV)  that  durin;^  the  neutrality  of 
Juliiin.  the  Cutholics  trained  considerable  ground  u])on  their  adveisaries. 

I  In  the  fiiunh  century  were  hel<l  thirteen  Countils  a^^ainsit  Arius,  fifteen  for  him,  and 
>«\-ente«ii  for  the  .Semiarians ;  in  all  forty-tive.     Jortin,  irlcc.  Hist.,  h.  iii. 

}  It  would  api>ear  tliat  Constantius  himself  belon<;ed  to  this  sect  of  the  Semiarians.  See 
Gihiion.  chap.  21. 

n  Tlu*  C'tuiJiuhstantialistsare  known  in  history  hy  the(Jreek  lermlloMooi.si.vNs;  ihoso 
who  a>ifertod  the  similarity  of  the  sulMances,  hy  the  name  of  IIoMomrsivNs  :  thtise  who 
denied  any  sort  of  resemblance  were  called  Anomoians:  and,  to  complete  the  confusion,  Ihu 
hit  mentiwned  rSectiirians  are  sometimes  denominated — from  the  name  «)f  one  of  their 
most  popular  teachers — liunomians.  The  unimi5ort:mce  of  the  verbal  diffrrence  niij^ht 
provoke  our  ridicule,  did  we  not  rellect  how  mucJi  the  ani;Ty  application  of  those  termM 
tended  to  prohmi;  and  embitter  the  controversy.  Sec  Semler,  cent.  iv.  rhap.  4.,  jul  fiuem. 
The  distinction  which  Tillemont  (^iir  Jes  Arjens,  i=lrt.  A'())  draws  between  tUv^  Xnaws  \iLViA 
Eiiiebinnj  nfi'is  nther  to  their  ttitiiatioa  in  rcspcvt  to  the  Churvh  thau  \o  iV\«\t  Ol^Vuwu. 

\1 
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Athanasius,  in  his  Epistle  respecting  the  Synods  of  Seleucia  and  Rimini 
exposes  the  {^reat  variety  of  the  Ariun  Creeds,  and  the  subject  has  beer 
enlarged  upon  by  Catholic  Historians,  to  shew  the  inevitable  perplexitie! 
of  tliose  who  have  once  permitted  themselves  to  deviate  from  the  established 
doctrine. 

Having  succeeded   in   his  attack  on  the  Consubstantialists  (and,  wi 

might   add,  on  the   pure  Arians)  of  the   East,  Constantiu: 

Council  of  removed  the  scene  of  action  to  the  Western  Provinces,  and 

Rimini,      convoked  a  Council  at  Rimini  in  the  year  860:  by  nearly 

the  same  arts  which  he  had  employed  to  procure  the  con- 
demnation of  Athunasius^,  supported  by  a  modenite,  but  firm  exertion  ol 
the  civil  authority,  he  succeeded  in  influencing  the  members  to  the  sub- 
scription of  a  Creed,  containing  some  expressions  capable  of  heretical 
interpretation.  *  The  whole  world  groaned  (says  St.  Jerome)  and  won- 
dered to  find  itself  Arian  !'  But  this  conversion  was  neither  sincere  noi 
lasting;  and  however  opinions  may  have  been  divided  in  the  East — foi 
even  there,  though  the  inajorily  of  the  Bishops  t  followed  the  faith  of  the 
Einperor,  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  nmny  among  the  people  remained 
Catholic  J — we  may  safely  infer  from  the  small  number  of  Arian  prelates 
who  were  found  willing  to  proclaim  tliat  ductrine,  even  under  an  Arian 
Emperor,  that  it  had  yet  made  little  progress  in  the  Latin  Church§.  "For 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  any  sudden  change  in  the  opinions  of 
the  vulgar  respecting  an  abstruse  mystery  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by 
the  same  change  in  their  spiritual  directors. 

The  ])ath  of  intolerance,  which  had  been  pointed  out  and  abandoned  by 
Constantine,  but  so  steadily  followed  by  his  heretical  successor,  was  trodden 
M'iih  equal  diligence  in  the  Eastern  Empire  by  Valens.  That  Prince,  who 
is  believed  to  have  been  converted  to  Arianisni  by  the  inihiencc  of  his 
Empress II   Dominica,    in    the    year   o(>7,  permitted  considerable   licence 

*  IJy  the  Arians  wc  iiifan  tliose  who  avitc  pxpt'lK'd  from  the  (!linrc'n  by  the  Council  of  Nice — 
hy  the  Kusebiiius  those  who  reiniiiiied  in  cominuiiiou  v,nh  the  (Ihiirch,  but  who  Insut 
tiicuiselves  insidu»UMly  to  ruin  its  doctriue,  by  the  iuvenlioii  of  new  formularies,  who 
eiule.ivoured  to  expel  Alhiin;Lsius.  and  who  communu'iited  with  the  uri^iiuil  Arians.  .So 
that  these  tv/o  formed  t)iily  one  sect  in  inlrij^ue.  and  porh.ips  in  l)eiief  Uw — thou^jh  tlie 
une  party  appean-d  in  Uie  Church,  and  the  otlier  was  visibly  separated  irom  it.'  Tlw 
word  ofmvffiff  is  interpreted — hal>ens  simul  essentiam.  i.  r.  eandeni  essentiam. 

*  lie  diiecUd  Taurus,  ihe  (iovernor  of  ihe  Province,  to  confine  ihe  iJishops  until 
ihi'y  should  be  all  of  one  mind,  that  is.  until  they  should  be  all  of  the  Kmpen>r*s  niiniL 
'n>e  conililions  of  coiia»ni  i.n  v.hich  they  at  length  aj^iee<l  amounted  to  this:  that  the 
Catholics  conceded  \h\  otiensive  term  ( ConsubNtantiali!>m).  and  the  Arians  to  all  u]i- 
I>earance  tiie  doctrine  :  at  least  all  p.irties  aj;r«.ed  in  an»lhenKiti/im^  the  name  of  Arins, 
vihile  tiiey  professed,  as  it  would  sei'in,  the  Semiaiiaii  opinions.  Sulpic.  Sever,  lib.  ii. 
Al.dmb.   il'ist.  Arian.,  b.  iii.     (Tii>!<on,  cha]).  lii. 

■j-  The  throne  ami  principal  Churciies  of  ('on.-.tanlinopV'  were  occupied  by  Arian  Pa- 
triarchs iViim  the  year  ^M-  till  their  restoration  to  the  Catholics  by  Tiieuilohius  ne»rly  forty 
years  allenvards.     Semicr,  Epit.  sec.  iv. 

I  At  Aniioch  at  le;:st  tlie  di^^icnt  of  tlie  iH"r.j)le  (Vom  the  established  Aiiuuism  wa» 
stniiiujly  and  violently  expressuil.and  at('onstanti..ople  itself,  the  very  citadel  of  the  hen*sy, 
in  sjineid'tlie  sav;ii;ir  e<ii:-isof  Cons'.antins.  suiue  very  sair^umary  tumults  still  pn>ved  the 
steady  perM.'veraiKV  of  nuny  (  al holies.     In  t;ne  ol  tiiese  iih')!)  persiius  were  killed. 

C*  Of  the  four  hundred  IJisljoiisiisstJinbleil  at  Kimmi  eiirhtv  onlv  were  Arians. 

|l  The  Anans  had  no  cause  to  blush  at  the  obh:;ations  which  they  likewise  owed  to  two 
preceding  r.mi)resscs.  Constantia  ]irotecled  their  infancy  and  their  mi.sfoitimes  during  the 
rci*;!!  of  1 'oUhTantine,  and  Kiisebia  promoted  their  jiiosju'iity  under  iliesceptu*  of  Constan- 
tius.  The  Caiiiobcs  cnuld  also  i  o.ist  of  sinul;;r  patronai^' ;  but  ]M.iinibom'^  (liook 
vi.)  establishes  a  vtry  bro.id  di^tincllon  ;;s  to  the  ai:encv  by  v.hich  >uch  aid  wa>  in  each 
f!ase  a<Lministeied  :  'as  the  devil  isays  tlint  very  ri;;id  Cathohc;  had  eui]<loye<l  the 
ussist.ince  of  Princesses  to  introduce  Arianisni  into  the  Cuiu't  of  Constantine,  of  t.-oiibtantiua 
aud  V'ulciiifj  so  Ciud  made  iibc  uf  the  Empress  MIIa  Fluccilla  iu  order  to  ptevcnt  it  irum 
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a^inst  the  Catholics  to  his  Patriarch  Eudoxius,  even  diiriiip^  the  berrinning 
of  his  reis^n,  and  proceeded,  after  a  few  years,  to  more  direct  and  intempe- 
rate measures*.  Alexandria,  by  whose  i>crnicious  ferlilily  the  controversy 
was  first  ens^endered,  remained  however,  thronf^h  the  influence  of  Alex- 
ander arid  Athanasius,  strongly  attaciied  to  the  Nicene  fuith.  It  became 
the  scene  of  frightful  disorder,  as  soon  as  the  civil  autiioritics  added 
fitrength  to  the  maligrnity  of  the  Arians,  and  proceeded  acrain  to  expel 
Peter,  the  orthodox  Patriarch.  The  calamities  thus  occasioned  were  un- 
doubtedly heigrhtened  by  the  zealous  interference  of  the  Jews  and  Pan^ns, 
who  derived  their  best  arc^ument  ari;'ainst  Christianity  from  the  furious  dis- 
sensions of  its  professors,  and  who  wore,  on  all  occasions,  anxious  from 
other  motives  to  join  in  the  assault  on  the  strong;er  and  wealthier  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Monks,  anew  but  numerous  Body,  ctmtinued  faithful 
to  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,  and  loved  it  the  more  because  they  suffered 
for  it.  Peter  avoided  the  tempest  by  a  hasty  retreat  to  Rome,  and  the 
sacress  of  the  Arians  does  not  appear  permanently  to  have  increased 
either  their  numbers  or  their  popuhirity.  However,  there  can  Ire  no 
doubt  that  the  profession  of  Arianism  was  common,  and  even  general, 
thronirhout  the  East  durinp:  the  reig^n  ofValens,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
Asiatic  Provinces,  especially  Syria,  such  may  have  been  the  real  belief 
of  the  majority ;  but  its  process  was  attended  with  perpetual  tumults, 
and  at  the  death  ofValens  in  37H  it  had  reached  the  his^hest  point  of  pre* 
valence  which  it  was  destined  in  those  re^;ious  to  attain. 

Two  years  afterwanls,  Theodosius  the  lireat  ))roclaimcd  his  adhesion  to 
tlie^  doctrine  of  Nice,  and  immediately  prepared  to  establish 
it  as  the  Creed  of  his  subjects.  *  1  will  not  permit  (thus  he  ThvodoHus 
addressed  certain  Arians  in  the  yeart  3s3  )  throughout  my  the  Great. 
dominions  any  otiier  relifrjon  than  that  which  obliges  us  to 
w(»rshi]>  the  Son  of  God  in  unily  ol'  essoriee  with  the  Father  and  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  lulorable  Trinity — as  I  hold  the  Empire  of  Him,  and  the 
power  which  1  have  to  cnnunand  }nn,  he  likewise  will  i;ive  me  strength, 
as  he  hath  iriven  me  the  will,  to  make  imsclf  oboved  in  a  point  so  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  your  salvation,  aucl  lo  the  pfiice  of  my  subjects.*  The 
peace  of  his  subjects  was  not  indeed  the  inuneiliate  re-ward  of  his  violent 
n^easures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  "general  confusion  and  nnich  individual 
sufl'erinj^  was  occasioned  by  them.  Siill,  as  he  persevered  inflexibly,  as  he 
was  sujiported  even  in  the  East  by  the  nuiie  zealuus,  and,  in  sduie  places, 
the  more  numerous  party,  and  as  be  was  seconded  almost  by  the  unanimity 
of  the  Western  Empire,  his  severities  were  allended  by  i^eneral  and  lastinp^ 
Miccess,  and  the  doctrine  of  Arins,  if  not  perfectly  extirpated,  withered  from 
that  moment  rapidly  and  irrecoverably  llirovij^hont  the  Provincesof  the  East. 

The  work  of  Theodosius  was  consulcrably  i)rom(»ted  by  the  Council 
Avhich  he  assembled  at  Coustantinoijle  in  ihe  year  .'3S1,  and  v\hich  stands 
in  the  histurj  of  the  Church  as  the  .Second  (ieneral  Council.  Its  object, 
besides  the  rci^ulation  of  several  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  was  to 
it)nl\rm  the  decision  of  Nice  aij:ainst  the  Arians,  and  especially  to  pro- 
n!nlp:ate   the  doctrine  of  the  Diviniiy  of  the  Tliird   Person,    against    the 

cr«.'L']piii}^  into  llie  Court  of  Thuotlosius.'  in  u  lati'r  jusl;*'  [}k  xii.  \.  n  r>9())  tla*  saim*  iiulhor 
vkin  aUmlt'sto  the  dialiolical  aLr«Mu-y  'which  intriKliirrd  liu-  Ariaii  hcusy  iiiti*  the  Kus*t 
by  the  means  of  three  womm,'  a;.»i  whifli  was  ulitrwanls  tinsijiriisatc*!  l)y  tiio  iliviiu*  l)cm- 
viilirnce  ill  r.ii>iii«;  up  tlnue  Piiucl'ssi-n.  CloiiUia,  iutu'^inuiit  and  Thcodcliiuia  for  the 
furilicutiuu  of  France,  bpain  and  iluiy. 

•  Tiu-j  ari.'  ».:iiar;;cd  ujii^ij  )  v  TiViuiwut,  Sur  iej  Aricus,.  Ad.  lio. 

■J   iive M<iwiLj  ULst,  Arum.,  L  \i.  A^\>k    \  *»     * 
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Macedonian*  Heretics.  *  The  Doctrine  on  those  fundamental  pointR,  which 
was  then  established,  is  the  same  (ifwc  except  the  manner  of  the  Holy 
Pmcession)  which  is  still  professed  in  our  Church:  by  the  Oriental  Church 
it  has  been  unceasingly  maintained,  without  any  variation,  to  the  present 
moment. 

We  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Western  Empire.   While  Valens  was 

disturbinn^  his  subjects  with  fruitless  persecution,  the 
Arianism  of  the     Western  Empire  was  administered  by  his  brother  Valen- 

Barbarians.       tinian  with  justice  and  modenition.  Those,  and  they  were 

few  in  number,  amonir  the  Western  Bishops,  who  had 
openly  deserted  to  the  faith  of  Constantius,  were  now  concealed  in  obscurity, 
or  removed  by  death ;  Damasus,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  the  Church  preserved  the  ireneral  ap- 
pearance, if  it  could  not  quite  secure  the  reality,  of  concord.  At  Milan, 
durins:  the  reiffu  of  Theodosius,  the  celebrated  St.  Ambrose  exerted  his 
p^enius  in  the  same  cause,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  prose- 
lytes of  Arianism  formed  an  inconsiderable  and  a  declining  party.  Sud- 
denly it  received  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  from  u  quarter  which 
could  not  liave  been  suspected,  from  accidents  which  could  not  be 
averted,  nor  inunediately  controlled ;  and  which  prolonged  the  existence 
of  that  heresy  beyond  the  duration  which  seemed  otherwise  to  have  been 
assigned  to  it.  During  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  numerous  tribes  of 
Barbarians,  Goths,  Huns  and  Vanduls,  Suevi  and  Alani  and  Salii, 
overran  and  occupied  the  provinces  of  the  west.  Of  these  some  had  been 
previously  converted  to  Christianity  in  their  native  forests,  before  their 
emigration  to  the  south,  though  others  for  the  most  part  adopted  the 
religion  of  the  vanquished;  and  while  they  professed  generally  the  name 
of  Christianity,  they  followed  in  its  particular  tenets  the  faith  of  their 
Prince  or  leader.  Now  it  so  happened  that  all  these  tribes,  excepting 
probably  tlie  Salii,  imbibed  in  the  first  instance  the  notions  of  Arius. 
This  circumstance  is  thus  accounted  for: — The  Goths,  who  were  tiie 
earliest  and  most  zealous  among  the  converts,  were  directed  in  their 
religious  creed  by  their  Bishop  Ulphilas,  a  man  of  great  talents  and 
inlluence.  This  prelate,  in  the  course  of  two  missions  to  Constantinople, 
during  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  accommodated  his  opinions 
(whether  sincerely  or  not,  is  questionable)  to  those  of  the  Imperial 
C(mrt,  and  he  returned,  at  Ictist  from  his  second  einbassv,  the  zealous 
j)roselyte  of  Ariunism.  This  ductrine  he  rapidly  propagt\ted  among  hi** 
compatriots,  and  diffused  it  through  the  whole  na'.ion.  The  example  of 
the  Goths  was  respected  by  the  leaders  of  tribes  of  subsequent  invaders 
and  converts  ;  in  embracing  the  religion  of  the  provinces  which  they  con- 
quered they  j)rererred  that  form  of  it  which  was  professed  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  conquest ;  and  thus  the  tenets  of  Arius  were  disseminated 
among  the  barbarian  colonists  in  every  province  of  the  western  empire. 
Other  means  of  spreading  those  tenets  were  the  j)ersecuti(ms  of  the  orthodox 
Kmpcrors,  especially  Theodosius  :  by  scattering  the  followers  of  the  heretic 
among  distant  and  populous  nations  they  diffused  to  the  same  extent  the 
knowledge  of  his  doctrine,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  its  ])rofessors. 

*  Maccdoiiiiis.  in  cnminou  with  othor  Ariuns  (or  rather  Semiariaiis),  dcnlod  the  C'onstib- 
Kt.intiality,  niid  aiiinnud  tlie  likeness  of  the  two  first  Personx  ;  hut  lu*  i)ositively  asserted 
t]i«it  the  lloiy  Ghost  was  ktivtIv,  created.  lie  is  said  to  have  ]itililiNhi'<l  this  iiotiun  twenty 
HMii  bel'oie  the  General  Council  w^hich  condumnvd  it.  Lu  C'lerc,  Coin^)cnd.  IXist.^  a^i. 
^^  \  iii.    Mosh.  II.  l^.,  Ceat  ir.i  p.  ii^  ch.  v. 
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Again,  those  of  the  barbarian  princes  who  embraced  Christianity  afler 
their  success,  when  they  saw  the  great  controversy  by  which  the  Christian 
world  was  divided,  would  be  rrujded  also  by]K)Mticai  motives  as  to  the  side 
they  chose  in  it,  and  one  of  these  woiihl  probably  be  opposition  to  the 
Eastern  throne ;  and,  as  they  were  little  versed  in  the  arp^iimcnts  by  which 
the  question  was  contested,  and  probably  blind  even  to  its  real  nature 
and  importance,  the  mere  eifect  of  their  ip^norance  would  be  to  direct  tiieni 
to  what  might  seem  the  simpler  creed.  Their  soldiers  and  followers, 
still  blinder  than  themselves,  naturally  acquiesced  in  their  belief;  and  even 
among*  the  vanquished  natives,  the  many  who  were  inditfereiit  would  turn 
to  the  same  profession.  On  the  other  .hand,  the  Church  remained  firm  ; 
the  exertions  of  its  most  eminent  directors  were  bent  almost  without  ex- 
cepti(}n  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Nicene  faith,  and  with  such  success, 
that  the  great  majority  of  zealous  and  influential  Christians  probably  re- 
tained, even  under  foreign  and  Arian  rule,  their  attachment  to  the  esta- 
blished doctrine. 

This  re-action  in  favour  of  Arianism,  as  it  was  sudden  and  somewhat 
violent,  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  indeed  we  may  fairly  consider  the  sixth 
century  as  having  brought  about  its  termination.  The  conversion  of 
Clovisto  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  year  496,  and  his  subsequent  zeal  in  its 
favour,  are  commonly  mentioned  as  having  first  opened  the  path  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  dispute;  and  as  it  is  sometimes  the  pleasure  of  Divine 
Providence  to  select  the  vilest  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
mysterious  designs,  so  we  may  believe  without  astonishment  that  lie 
deigned  to  bring  about  a  great  good  even  by  the  imi)ure  and  flagitious 
ministry  of  Clovis.  A  more  effective  agent  in  the  same  work  was  Jus- 
tinian. That  Emperor  began  his  long  and  active  reign  in  5:27,  and  his 
rigid  orthodoxy  was  disgraced  by  the  most  violent  proceedings  against 
every  description  of  heresy.  His  victories  extended  his  means  of  extir- 
pation into  the  West,  and  before  hisdeuth  he  had  very  genernlly  strength- 
ened, though  he  had  not  universally  restored,  the  authority  of  tlie  Church. 

The  Arians  still  retained  a  very  powerful  party  in  Spain,  which  was 
not  destined  to  be  otherwise  extinguished  than  by  the  accession  of  an 
orthodox  monarch.  In  the  vear  085  Recared  assembled  the  leaders  of 
the  two  parties  in  a  conference,  which  concluded  in  ihe  triumph  of  the 
Catholics  ;  and  that  Prince  pursued  his  victory  both  in  Spain  and  Narbone.se 
Gaul,  with  so  much  diligence  and  rigour,  that  after  some  sanguinary 
tumults  and  barbarous  executions*,  the  great  body  of  his  subjects  ranged 
themselves  under  his  doctrine,  and  never  afterwards  relapsed  into  heresy. 
The  celebrated  Council  of  Toledo,  which  was  held  by  the  snnie  King 
in5Sn,  may  be  considered  as  having  completed  the  extirpation  of  Arianism 
from  the  soil  of  Spain. 

In  Italy  the  victories  obtained  by  the  Generals  of  Justinian  gave 
strength  and  confidence  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
weakcued  the  opposition  of  its  adversaries ;  and  the  The  Lombards, 
heresy  appears  to  have  been  falling  into  discredit,  when  it 
received  a  fresh  but  momentary  impulse  from  the  invasion  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  Lombards.  Those  Arian  warriors  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
year  5G9,  and  presently  became  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Their  conquests  wore  attended  by  unusual  circumstances  of  barbarity,  and 
the  necessarv  horrors  of  uncivilized  warfare   were  inflamed  bv  sectarian 

*  Maiinh.  Ili»t.  Arian.,  b.  xi.     The  fuct  is  a<lmitteil  luid  justifkul  by  Mariana,  Hist, 
llinpan.,  lib.  v.,  ch.  xiv.     Ste  )iay]e's  Dict^  AriuH.     Tlie  facility  wivh  >i«\\\c\\  VW  Km»» 
jivklefJ  to  tills  jtcnecution  husffivt'ti  grvat  matici  uf  exultatiua  tu  CaihoVvc  YinWi^. 
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unimosity.  But  the  suflTerinnrs  of  the  Catholics  were  not  of  \onfr  duration ; 
they  were  speedily  and  eHectiiallv  terminated  by  the  conversion  of  ihe 
conquerors.  This  event  is  ascribed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  dilicfence 
and  fidelity  of  the  orthodox  Bishops  *,  who  availed  themselves  of  tlie  first 
moments  of  tranquillity  to  recommend  the  Nicenc  doctrine  to  the  con* 
science  of  the  victors.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  their  exertions  prepared 
and  facilitated  the  success  of  a  Catholic  Queen,  Theodelinda,  who  appears 
to  have  completed  the  overthrow  of  Arianism  even  anionjr  licr  Lombard 
subjects  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  century.  The  triunqih  of  that 
Princess  may  be  read  by  the  Calholic  without  a  blush,  and  recorded  by  the 
historian  without  a  siijh;  since  it  was  accoui|)lished,  if  not  by  the  process 
of  rational  conviction,  at  least  without  the  savage  iniiiclions  by  which 
sudden  relitrious  chansres  are  usually  eti'ected. 

It  was  thus  that  this  lamentable  controversy,  after  perplexinir  the  faitli, 
and  aniniatin<2:  the  malice,  aud  disturbini;'  the  liup]iiuess  of  the  Christian 
world  for  nu>re  than  two  hundred  and  iiftv  vears,  was  at  lenirth  extin- 
finished ;  and  at  this  nnuneiit  the  very  name  of  Arius  is  almost  forirotten 
in  the  Kastern  world  ;  and  in  the  West  his  o])inions  are  confined  to  the 
breasts  of  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  Christian  conununity. 

\Ve  shall  close  this  acconut  with  a  few  additional  observations.  The 
Ariaus  have  laid  claim  to  the  <rroater  modenitioii,  both  in  the  oriirin  and  in  the 
coiuluct  of  this  controversy,  and  they  moreover  assert  tlint  their  communion 
was  tree  from  many  of  the  superstitiinis  corruptions,  which,  at  that  time, 
were  •jrowinij'  u|)  so  rapidly  in  the  Catholic  church.  This  latter  assertion  is, 
at  least,  founded  in  probability ;  because  the  princiole  of  their  faith,  by 
dispurau^in<:^  the  di<>'nity  of  the  Redeemer,  removed  them  farther  from 
reliyricuis  excess.  Their  tendencv  was  rather  towards  too  little,  than 
towards  too  nmch  belief;  and  we  can  reatliiy  suj)]>ose  that  those  who 
were  so  averse  fnnn  the  Wf)r*ihip  of  Christ,  would  certainly  refuse  any  ado- 
rat  i<ui  to  the  Vir«iii»  or  other  created  beiii«»s.  Hut  notwiihslaiulinp;  this, 
we  find  that  ('onstantiu««  had  a  superstitious  veneration  for  relics,  and  was 
the  first  to  encouraj'-e  their  transfer  from  phice  to  plaoe,  with  the  miraculous 
(|ualities  attached  to  them;  and  when  that  Ariaii  distnrberl  tiie  (real  or 
supposetl)  brniies  of  Tiinotliy.  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  IjuIvC,  aud  cou- 
vexcd  them  to  Constantinople,  he  assmedly  iujrodnced  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  «Mieof  its  most  (U»ii'radin«r  corrupt icuist.  JJnt  their  claims  to  superior 
mofleration  are  still  nn)re  <h>putable.  c\ce|>t.  indeed,  as  far  as  it  mi^ht  be 
the  fruit  ol"  their  weakness,  in  the  l!asl,  therei«;n  nl'Constantins  vsas  the 
H*ra  of  their  tiinin{)li,  and  it  was  ])o]|uted  by  constant  and  sanivuiuary 
perseeutiou.  That  ot'  N'alens  was  not  less  distinonished  bv  the  same 
spirit  aud  principle,  ami  the  same  nj)pression  ;  and  as  the  Arian  Bisbops 
wire  then  «'\«ve(lin'vly  mimerons  and  jYowerfuI,  at  least  in  Asia,  it  would 
JM'  uidair  to  impute  the  whole  criminality  to  the  Kmperor.  Athanasius, 
ihf  cM)utinu:d  nbje«'t  of  their  hostility,  hasthe  f  .llowin;i;  passaije  concerning: 
thi'iu.  •  \Vln'n»\er  anv  man  dillersfrom  ihem,  thcv  ha\e  him  before  the 
(inveriior  nr  the  (Jeueral ;  him  whom  they  caiuiot  subdue  by  reason  and 
ar;>umenl,  they  take  upon  them  to  convince  by  whip])in<):s  aud  imprison- 
unnts;  which  is  enouiih  to  show  that  their  principles  arc  anythini;;  rather 
than  reli';ion  ;  for  it  is  the  property  ()f  relioion  not  to  compel,  but  to  per- 
suade.'    On  Ihe  other  hand,  Athanasius  himself  either  had  not  }ct  learnt. 


■>   M;iiiiil>i>iii')^  (Hist.   Arian.,  h.  \\i.)  is  tlu;  niuru  to  be  U'lievcd  in  this  poiut.  a»  he 
yilsulicaH  the  Ku't  iiliiKit  iiu'ul(Mit:iily 

TLIiii  (ouk  [i\ncv  in  i!.')ti.     Stx^  Jortin,  Keel.  His.,  vol.  iv.,  (>.  \ii. 
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or  had  wholly  forgfotten,  this  excellent  truth  %vhen  he  appealed  to  Constan- 
tlne  against  the  recall  of  Ariiis ;  nor  was  it  pfcnenilly  either  pmclised  or 
acknowledpfcd  afterwards  by  the  Catholic  Kmperors  of  the  Ka*it*.  (Jra- 
dually  the  faith  of  the  prelates  submitted  itself  to  the  injunctions  of  those: 
monarchs  ;  the  people  were,  upon  the  whole,  always  favourable  to  Callio- 
licism ;  and  thus  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  Nicene 
doctrine  was  very  firmly  established  throuprhout  that  part  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  west  Arianism  would  never  have  taken  any  deep  root,  except 
throufrh  the  influence  of  the  bar])arian  concpiemrs ;  for  the  Church  was 
steadily  and  zealously  opposed  to  it,  and  so  was  the  most  reli^ifious,  if  not 
the  most  numerous,  part  of  the  conquered.  It  was  probably  confuKHl  to 
the  courts  of  the  victors,  to  their  armies,  and  to  such  of  the  natives  as 
were  in  most  immediate  intercourse  with  them.  In  Guul,  in  Spain,  and 
in  Italy,  the  Gothic  Princes  appear  seldom  to  have  persecuted  their 
Catholic  subjects,  except  in  retaliation  for  some  outnii^e  exercised  ai^ainst 
the  Arians  by  the  Catholic  Emperors  or  Constantinople.  But  in  Africa  the 
Vandal  Arians  were  piilty  of  horrible  excesses  durinpr  ijie  last  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  which  were  not  terminated  until  their  expulsion  by  Bclisarius 
in  the  year  530.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  tiiose  provinces  the  Catholic 
population,  whether  persecuted  or  not,  seems  always  to  have  been  ecjualiy 
disposed  to  rise  in  favour  of  a  Catholic  invader.  But  we  should  here  re- 
collect that  the  distinction  of  Arian  and  Catholic  was  in  p^eneral  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Barbarian  and  Roman,  concpieror  and  couqueredf, 
that  we  can  scarcelv  sav  how  much  of  this  we  should  attribute  to  reliuMous, 
how  much  to  national,  animosity.  Upon  the  whole,  we  havelilile  reason  to 
jrive  the  praise  of  moderation,  or  even  htmianity,  to  either  party ;  nuich 
depended  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Pruices  on  either  side,  and  on 
the  principles  or  prejudices  in  which  they  had  been  educated.  But  in  as 
far  as  the  seciarian  feelinjr  was  concerned,  we  may  discover  on  both  sides 
an  ecpial  disposition  to  p^ive  loose  to  it. 

The  Arian  was  more  tlexibie,  tiie  Catholic  more  r\ir\(\  under  persecu- 
tion J  ;  the  former  finally  submitted  to  conYersion  ;  the  latter  would  pro- 
bably never  have  yielded  to  any  inilictiou  short  of  extirpation  :  and  this 
distinction  is  attril)uted  by  some  to  the  undoubted  circum'^tance,  that  it  is 
easier  to  extend  the  belief  of  the  multitude,  than  to  contract  it ;  a  circum- 
stance which  proceeds  from  the  lalse  but  prevalent  notion,  that  too  much  belief 
is  tit  least  an  error  on  the  safe  side,  and  that.lesus  (  hrist  would  more  readily 
intercede  for  those  who  miirht  have  paid  Ifim  exces*ii\e  honour,  than  for 
those  \\  ho  had  fallen  short  in  their  woi  shi]).  Others  iuKi<>-ine,  that  the  Arian 
always  felt  in  his  heart  some  latent  consciousness  of  error,  which  under- 
mined  his  constancy  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  deprived  him  of  that  euerp^y  of 

invincible  endurance  which  is  iucousisteutwiiii  the  \erv  shadow  of  insincerity. 

-"  ■ 

•  Then?  is  ow.  diHtindion,  huwi-vtT.  which  ton  ci-rtain  rxtt'iit  is  tnii.'.  that  the  Arians 
verc  in<ire  lenient  in  their  trt'atinent  di' olht-r  lu-n-iics  ;  wluTcas  fhe  C.'athoUcs  j-i'rM-cuted 
universally. 

f  St-e  Mainib .  Hist.  Arian.,  h.  xi.,  passim,  in  the  month  of  an  Arian,  the  terms 
Citholic  and  Koman  were  synonynt'.Mis. 

*  Ba\le  lin  his  Life  of  Arins)  uliserves  this  incrnsistuncy  in  Ki>inan  Catholic  writer^ 
that  thfV  urjii"  t^eJierally  the  (il>slin.:te  iieni-rsity  of  heretics  us  a  proof  of  tiii-ir  em  rs  ;  and 
yrt  pre»s  tlieir  flexihility  in  particular  cases  to  the  sanir  coiiclv.sion.  VettheUonian 
i'jthoiics  enilciivoiired  to  accomniodaie  their  practice  to  lutii  their  sii])pijsitions ;  which, 
indeed,  could  iinly  I  e  reconciled  liy  the  asMimption,  that  he  ret  ic^  were  iil^slinate  a/ttU  tluy 
Vi>r«  persecuted,  imd  nu  lunger;  and  on  this  ^^()und  tiu*y  erected  the  lutinibitiun. 
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NOTE  ON  CERTAIN  EARLY  ECCLESIASTICAL  HLSTORIANS. 

TiinEK  Greek  writers,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodorit,  take  up  the 
annals  of  the  Church  about  the  time  of  its  establlHhment  by  Constantine, 
nearly  where  the  history  of  Eusebius  terminates,  and  carry  them  on  as  far 
as  the  Tc'ifxn  of  Theodosius  the  younpfcr,  through  a  space  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  is  necessary  to  jrive  a  short  account  of  them. 

1.  Hocraten  was  a  native  of  Constantinople  ;  he  was  carefully  instructed 
in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  presently  assumed  the  profession  of  a 
scholastic  or  advocate.  Much  time,  however,  and  very  considerable  dili- 
gence he  directed  to  the  compilation  of  his  historical  materials,  and  no 
scanty  judgment  is  shown  in  their  arrangiwucnt  and  composition.  The 
epistles  of  Bishops,  the  acts  of  Councils,  the  works  of  preceding  or  con- 
temporary ecclesiastics  are  consulted  with  care,  and  seemingly  cited  with 
fidelity,  and  the  ])rincipul  events  are  chronologically  distinguished  by 
olympiads  or  consulates.  His  impartiality  is  so  strikingly  displayed,  as 
to  make  his  orthodoxy  (]uestionable  to  Baronius,  the  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  historian  ;  but  Valesius  in  his  life  has  clearly  shown  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  such  suspicion.  \Vc  may  mention  another  principle,  which 
he  has  followed,  which  in  the  mind  of  Baronius  may  have  tended  to  con- 
firm the  notion  of  his  heterodoxy — that  he  is  invariably  adverse  to  every 
form  of  persecution  on  nccountof  religious  opinions — *  ilncyuoif  o^  Xc'-zw 
TO  uTTtiJffovi'  rapuTTcn'  Tovt  iffTi^^i^itt^oi/Ta^ — and  I  call  it  persecution  to  ofl'er 
any  description  of  molestation  to  those  who  arc  quiet.'  Some  credulity 
respecting  miraculous  stories  is  his  principal  failing. 

2.  Htrmias  Sozomen  was  also  an  advocate,  resident  at  Constantinople  ; 
but  he  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  born  near  Gaza,  and  was  educated  in  a 
monastery  in  that  country.  In  his  writings  we  perceive  a  great  ardour 
for  the  monastic  life,  and  a  concomitant  tendency  to  suptTstilious  extrava- 
gance. Superior  in  style  to  his  contemporary,  he  is  below  him  in  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  ;  still  his  work  contains  much  valuable  matter; 
though  some  of  it  is  probably  borrowed  from  that  of  Socrates,  which  seems 
to  have  been  published  some  little  earlier. 

3.  Theodority  like  Sozomen.  received  a  monastic  education  ;  but  he 
entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  became  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  in 
Syria.  He  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  his  learning  and  piety,  but  for 
his  absolute  and  voluntary  poverty.  '  I  was  ordained  Bishop  against  my 
will;  for  twenty-five  years  (says  he,  in  an  e])istle  still  extant)  I  have  so 
lived  in  that  station,  as  never  to  be  at  variance,  never  to  prosecute  any 
one  at  law  or  to  be  prosecuted.  The  same  I  can  say  of  all  the  pious 
clergy  who  are  under  my  inspection,  none  of  wlumi  was  ever  seen  in  any 
court  of  justice.  Neither  I  nor  my  domestics  ever  received  the  smallest 
present  from  any  i)erson,  not  even  a  loaf  or  an  eu:*^.  My  patrimony  I 
gave,  long  ago  to  the  poor,  and  1  have  made  no  new  accpiisitions.  1  have 
neither  house,  nor  land,  nor  money,  nor  asepnlchre  where  my  friends  may 
lay  my  body  when  I  die.  I  am  possessor  of  nothing  save  the  poor  raiment 
which  I  wear.'  As  a  writer,  however,  he  is  inferior  to  his  two  fellow- 
labourers,  both  in  judgment  and  moderation;  he  is  more  violent  against 
schism  and  heresy,  more  bigoted,  and  nu)re  absurdly  creduhms.  Yet  he 
did  not  himself  escape  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  was  certainly  attached  to 
the  party,  probably  to  the  (^pinions,  of  Nestorius.  His  style  is  pronounced 
bv  l*ht)lius  to  be  clear  and  loftv  without  redundancv. 

To  this  list  we  may  venture  to  regret  that  we  cannot  add  the  name  of 
Philostorgius,    Tliis  writer  was  an  Arian  ;  his  history  extended  from  the 
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jetr  300  to  425,  and  he  had  witnessed  much  of  what  he  described.  But 
of  his  works  nothinf^  remains,  except  nn  epitome  by  I'hotius,  and  some 
fngments.  Photius  assures  us  that  he  betrayed  ^reat  partiality  for  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonficcd,  and  this  may  have  been  so;  yet  such  is  the 
narrative  which  we  would  willinn^ly  conj'ront  with  the  probable  misrepre- 
sentations of  liis  adversaries. 

We  have  also  referred  to  the  authorities  of  p]piphauius,  Hilary,  and 
Rofinus,  but  have  been  very  sp'.irin<r  in  our  use  of  tliem.  Epiphanimt 
was  bred  a  monk,  and  became  Bishop  of  Sulamis,  in  Cyprus.  He  was  tlic 
aathnr  of  a  voluminous  book  as^ainst  all  the  heresies  which  had  liitherto 
arisen.  But  his  work  is  disfi^^ured  h\  so  many  marks  of  levitv  and  ijrno- 
ranee,  that  we  can  follow  him  with  no  general  confuk'nce.  Hilary  was 
Bishop  of  Poictiers,  for  the  most  part  a  copyist  of  Tertullinn  and  Orijren, 
hut  celebrated  for  '  Twelve  Books  concerninjr  the  Trinity,'  writt»r  af^ninst 
the  Arians.  RvJitiUH  was  a  Presbyter  of  A(piileia,  a  translator,  and  not 
alwavs  a  faithful  one,  of  Ori<ren  and  other  (ircek  writers.  He  was  en- 
^g:ed  in  a  violent  contest  with  St.  Jerome,  and  was  nssuiled  by  the  viru- 
lence of  that  intemperate  writer;  and  he  had  the  additional  misfortune  of 
beintr  excommunicated  by  Anastasius,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  opinions  of  Ori&fen.  These  three  writers  belong  to  the  fourth 
century.     Jortiu,  H.  E.,  b.  ii.,  p.  ii ,  p.  96. 


CIIAITER  Vlir. 
Thfi  Decline  and  Fall  of  Paganism, 

Condition  of  the  two  IleHfrfonR  on  the  ucccMlonof  Con«taiitInc— Propri'ss  of  rhristlanity  chiriiijf  W« 
rei^n— 11U  KUCCfrSkive  meavures  OKainstPatfnniHin — KvniarkHon  them— ProcetfiJiiiKs  of  his  nonii — 
Acce»l<m  of  Julian— Ueasou-*  pi vi'n  for  his  .\jiO!.tai'y— Hii*  eiithuii  asm  fur  IV'anism— his  charai-tiT 
ciimpared  with  that  uf  31.  Annniiini-*- hiii  i>uliey  contrastMl  with  Ihiit  of  Coiislaiiline — hix  succch- 
f-tve  iiicaourei  against  (Hiri -it iaiiity — Hisi  Jittetnjits  to  reform  !'a.;:iiii<«in— (lirvitLMl  to  three  points— 
fci.H  attack  on  thetriUiof  rhristiaiiity— in  ihe  attempt  torctuiilil  the  Temple  of  Jcru-<alem— defeated 
—by  what  mcaiut — ivhetlirr  mirac-iiloM!*  or  mil— examination  of  a  hite  (ipinioii — His  death.  Rapid 
decline  of  Piiganism — Valentinian  I. — (Jiatian.— The»)do!«ius  I.— hi^  e«ru  t  n|{ain<it  Pu^aniam— ex. 
iremely  etfiCtual.  Imperfect  fnilh  of  many  of  the  Conrertu — enrniptions  iiitro<liu-ed  from  Pa- 
paninm.  fiync!iin«.  Arc-adiu-*  and  Flonorins— al^cilitioii  of  (Jladiat'irial  (Janu-s.  Theudosiiisi  II, 
— KubrerMion  of  PaganlHin— in  the  Kast— in  the  West.    Note  on  certain  Pa^an  writers. 

From  the  dissensions  of  Christians,  and  the  calamitit»s  occasioned  by  them, 
we  turn  to  a  more  pleasini^  suliject — the  fmal  triumph  of  the  Faith  over  the 
superstition  which  had  heretofore  prevailed  throiiirhout  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  in  procecdin£^  to  this  investipition,  that  which  first  strikes  iis  as  most 
remarkable  is,  that  the  very  period  durinu:  which  the  Christian  world  was 
most  widely  and  ani^rily  divideti  bytlieArian  controversy,  the  middle  and 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  cenliiry,  was  that  precisely  ilurinp:  which  the 
Relii^ioii,  as  if  invip;orated  by  internal  airitation,  overthrew  iier  most 
jiowerful  adversary — a  circumstance  which  is  the  more  to  be  remarked, 
as  strongly  indicative  of  her  own  heavenly  eiier^ry,  because  the  spectacle 
of  Christian  dissension  has  afibrtled  to  infidels  iu  every  a^re,  as  it  does  at 
this  moment,  the  mtist  plausible  argument  for  unbelief.  Let  us  endeavour 
then  to  trace  the  measures  bv  which  this  extraordinarv  revolulion  was 
brought  about. 

At  the  accession  of  Constantine,  the  Christians,  tliou^li  very  numerous 
formed  no  doubt  tJie  smaller  portion  of  his  subjects,  since  l\\e  u\w\\a\\\Cl«» 
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who  were,  in  fact,  of  norelijrion,  were  accounted  amonp^  the  votarieB  of 
potranism  ;  and  amonrr  the  lower  clasReR,  the  parade  of  a  splendid  super* 
stition  was  more  attractive  than  the  siin)3licity  of  the  true  worship,  to  persons 
both  ifrnorant  and  iiiciirions  about  the  truth  of  either ;  while  in  many 
others,  a  latent  inclination  towards  the  new  reliirion  would  be  repressed  by 
tlie  sifrht  of  the  worldly  afHictions  which  so  frequently  pursued  it.  The 
conversion  of  tlie  Emperor  was  naturally  followed  by  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  nominal*  Christians;  the  faith  of  many,  who  were  nearly 
indiflerent,  would  be  decided  by  that  event;  and  many  also,  of  more 
serious  minds,  would  thus  be  led  to  examine  with  respect  the  nature  of  the 
religion  which  in  its  adversity  they  had  contemptuously  neirlected.  Honour 
and  emoluments  were  annexed  to  thediirnities  of  the  Church,  which  were 
thus  made  objects  of  ambition  to  the  noble  iind  tho  learned ;  and  since 
many,  throug:h  the  exercise  of  tlie  religion,  would  gradually  imbibe  those 
sentiments  and  principles  of  piety,  which  they  had  not  perhaps  carried 
into  it,  we  may  believe  that,  while  the  name  of  Christianity  was  rapidly 
extended  over  the  Roman  world,  its  essential  doctrines  and  moral  influence 
made  a  considerable,  though  by  no  means  an  ecpial,  progress. 

Constantine's  first  measure  was  the  famous  edict  of  universal  toleration, 
which  established  Christianity  without  molesting  any  other 
Confdaiitinc.  religion,  an<las  late  as  the  year  3'?  I  he  published  a  procla- 
mation favourable  to  the  maintenanceof  oneof  the  grossest 
impostures  of  pagnFiism,  the  art  of  divination.  Until  this  period, 
and  perhaps  for  some  few  yoars  longer,  he  held  with  tolerably 
e<}ual  hand  the  balance  of  the  two  religions  t,  and  in  the  rivalry 
thus  established  between  them  Christianity  was  daily  gaining  some 
weight  at  the  expense  of  its  opponent.  This  crisis  w:is,  indeed,  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  attentive  eye  of  the  Emperor  immediately  perceived  to  which 
side  the  victory  was  inclining.  It  was  then  that  he  threw  into  the  prepon- 
derating scale  the  decisive  addition  of  his  civil  authority.  In  the  year  3^ 
he  began  J  to  overthrow  the  temples  and  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
invade  their  pro])erty  ;  he  suppressed  some  of  the  writings  most  hostile  to 
Christianity,  and  proclaimed  his  opposition  to  the  sacred  rites  of  ]uiganism. 
lie  condemned  them  as  detrimental  to  the  State ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  he  was  at  least  c(mvinced  thnt  forms  of 
worship  so  contrary  to  each  other  in  all  their  j)rinf!iples  could  not  long 
co-exist  in  the  same  empire,  and  he  gave  his  support  to  that  which  most 
conduced  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  his  suhjects. 

The  sons  of  Constantine  followed  their  father's  footsteps.  During  the 
Arian  rule  of  Constantius  the  severity  of  the  laws  iigainst  Paganism  was 
rather  increased  than  relaxed,  and  sacrifice,  together  with  idolatrous 
worship,  was  visited  by  capital  punishment.     This  system  lasted  until  his 

*  See  H  iiu(t>  on  Dr.  Arnold' ?>  sevviUli  Scnnou,  p.  HS. 

f  III  lKH.)k  iii.  uf  I'.iisi'biiis's  Lifo  of  ConHtaiitino,  tlio  4-1th  and  4.')fh  chajtters  mention 
honiepruhiltitions  ai^ainst  sjicrHice  an«I  iilol-worship.  addressed  lirj't  to  l^a-^an  Ma;;i»triites, 
and  then  t«i  tlie  jvoi'le ;  lait  in  his  urayur.  or  d(>xi)U>i^y.  ])td»lislu.'d  in  tlie  n.'nh  anil  fidlow- 
inj;  cha])ters,  he  accunlHahke  '  luilli  to  believers  and  tliose  in  erroi  the  enjiiynient  of  iivace 
and  tram  jiiillity  :  as  such  friendly  conmumion  has  most  temlency  to  lead  men  into  the 
Ktr.iight  piith." 

\  Seinler.  tab.  sec.  (jnarti,  onanlhor.  of  Julian,  Orcil.  7.  Moshiim  Ccent.  iv.,  p.  i.,  c.  i."^ 
diite**  lh»»  « \ertionK  «d'  Const  ant  in  e  from  tlie  overthrow  of  Licinius.  See  I%iiK,-h.  Vit. 
<  onst.  lib.  iv.  f.  *Ji{,  ■-:').  ^:t^  1  leui y  '.lib.  xi..  eeet.  'X\)  assigns  the  destiuction  of  thu 
Temples  of  \  en  OS,  in  Syiia,  and  of .  Ivsculap-ins  and  Apollo,  in  (ilicia,  I  >  li:e  year  which 
followi.ll  the  1  inmcil  of  >iicc.  See  I'Uiseb.  \  it.  Const.,  lib.  iii.,  chap.  3 1  ;  and  Sozoinen 
Hist.  Keel.,  lib.  ii^  c.  '>. 
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detth;  so  that,  for  a  space  of  about  thirty  years,  the  antient  superstition 
wag  restrained  by  perpetual  discouranfenient,  and  afllicted  with  frequent 
peneeation.  The  number  of  its  followers  was  thus  considoriibly  reduced : 
but  the  triumph  was  not  yet  complete,  and  many  were  there  still  in  every 
province  of  the  empire,  who  hailed  the  accession  of  Julian. 

Julian,  who  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  by  the  name  of  Apostate, 
was  the  nephew  of  the  <rreat  Constantinc ;  he  abandoned  in  early 
youth  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  betook  himself  Julian. 
withpjeat  zeal  to  the  practice  of  pafranism.  The  motive  to  which 
this  chanfife  is  usually  attributed,  is  the  hatred  which  he  indulfred  towards 
the  name  and  sons  of  Constantinc,  owin«r  to  the  cruellies  which  they 
had  inflicted  on  his  family;  hatred  which  a  youns:  and  impetuous  dis- 
position mi*Tht  easily  extend  to  their  reli*rion.  Another  reason  allep.»d 
is,  that  when  he  saw  the  dissensions  of  the  Christians,  and  their  rancour 
apfainst  each  other,  his  faith  was  jierplexed  ;  he  foinid  it  hard  to  distiu- 
^lish  the  excellence  of  the  reliiricm  from  the  vices  of  those  who  professed 
it,  and  was  unable  to  prevent  his  judirment  from  beinir  blinded  by  his 
indicrnation.  Both  of  them  may  be  true;  for  it  is  clear  from  some  ])arts 
of  his  subsefjucnt  conduct,  that  his  enmity  to  Christianity  was  foimded  on 
passion  more  than  on  reason,  and  his  hatred  of  the  faith  is  more  prominent 
than  his  disbelief  of  it*.  Hence  it  is,  that,  havinir  •■enoimced  one  rclifjion, 
he  flew  with  ardour  to  the  exercise  of  the  other,  and  souoht  its  aid  and 
alliance  a^inst  the  common  adversary.  This  enthusiasm  for  pairanism 
carried  him  into  some  ridiculous  excesses.  It  is  true  that  the  allectiim  which 
he  professwl  for  processions  and  ceremony,  and  the  profuse  splendour  of 
his  sacrifices,  may  have  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  serhice  and  allure  the 
vul«rar;  hut  his  private  devotion  to  mapfical  rites  and  the  practice  of  divi- 
nation, in  which  his  sincerity  is  not  doubted,  has  no  such  excuse,  and 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  an  irreiiular  and  superstitious  mind.  And 
vet  to  this  weakness  he  iniited  many  extraordinarv  qiialitie*; — *  he  wa^? 
e!oc|ueut  and  liberal,  artful,  iiisinuatini^  and  indefiili'i'able  ;  wiiii'li,  joined 
to  a  severe  temperance,  an  ailocted  love  of  jnslici't*  and  a  conraf»:e  supe- 
rior to  all  trials  first  trained  him  the  allections,  and  soun  alter  the  |)eace- 
able  possession  of  the  whole  empire.*  A  strong  attachment  to  literatnri* 
(lisliuiTuished  his  character,  ami  may  h.ave  tended  to  nourish  his  heathen 
prejudices  ;  and  the  passion  for  t^lory  which  sometimes  njisled  him  was 
proiiably  the  stronpfcst  amon^::  liis  pas'iions,  and  his  Icadinj^  motive  of 
action. 

If  we  compare  the  character  of  Julian  with  that  of  the  other  ijreat 
enemv  of  the  reliirjon,  Marcus  Antoninus,  wes'iall  find  iill  the  advantasre-s 
of  a  thoujjhtful,  consistent,  and  sober  understandini»;  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  His  condnct  was  invariably  iinided  by  his  principles,  and  his 
principles  were  the  best  which  heathen  ])hilosophy  could  snji:ii;est  to 
Iiim.  His  knowled;::e  of  (Christianity  was  too  parti. :I,  and  the  power  of 
its  ]jrofe.ssors  too  inconsiderable,  to  conunand  his  belief  or  respect ;  anil  he 
was  too  deeply  sensihic  of  the  absurdities  of  pa^anisni  to  feel  any  rej»ard 
for  that  worship ;  so  that  he  was  contented  rijrnronsly,  but  not  intempe- 
rateiy,  to  maintain  that  which  h:ipj)ened  to  be  ih"  established  relisfiou. 
But  Julian  bad  more  of  passi.in  than  philosophy  in  his  constilntion  and  in 
his  principles  ;  and  even  his  philosophy  (that  of  the  new  Academy)  tended 

•  .Si-e  note  iit  till*  enil  of  the  chajitcr. 

t  The  I'usiwij;''  is  (piuted  ln»ni  ^\arllllr1^)ll ;  but  wi*  liavuiu)  n.isun  t<»  «iuestion  the  siu- 
cerity  t^r  that  iirmci;»luiQ  Juhaii,  tiiuu^ii  il  MU.S  ftunit'Jiiiies  ovei^:u\vvTv:d  \>^'  VAs  ic\v^\M\i4 
uiti}>fithy. 
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much  more  to  speculation  than  to  practice*  Indifference,  to  which  his 
temperament  would  never  have  led  him,  was  precluded  by  the  situation  of 
the  empire.  Impetuous,  and  restless,  and  fearless,  he  converted  into  love 
for  the  one  relip^n  that  which  at  first  was  only  hatred  for  the  other,  and 
he  proceeded  darin«:ly  to  accomplish  what  he  ardently  projected;  yet  his 
daring  was  tempered  by  so  much  address  and  knowledge,  that  it  was  not 
far  removed  from  consummate  prudence. 

But  if  we  had  space  for  such  (lis(}uisitions,  a  more  interesting  and 
perhaps  more  profitable  contrast  might  be  drawn  between  the  situation 
and  conduct  of  Julian  and  of  Constuiitinc.  Both  arrived  at  the  possession 
of  unlimited  power,  through  great  difficulties,  chiefly  by  means  of  their 
personal  talents  and  ])opularity  ;  both,  on  arriving  at  the  throne,  found  the 
religion  of  the  state  ciilfcrcut  from  their  own,  and  followed  by  the  majority 
of  their  subjects ;  and  both  determined  to  substitute  that  which  himself 
professed.  The  grand  dilfcrcnce  was  this — the  religion  of  Coustantine 
(we  may  be  permitted  for  one  moment  to  treat  the  subject  merely  politi- 
cally) was  young  and  progressive  ;  it  stood  on  principles  which  proved  its 
excellence,  and  ensured  its  durability ;  tiie  only  weakness  which  it  ac^ 
knowledged  was  that  of  immaturity.  Tlie  religion  of  Julian  had  longf 
been  held  in  derision  by  all  reaponable  men ;  its  energy  had  long  passed 
away  from  it,  and  its  feebleness  was  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  So  that 
the  one  led  on  to  certain  victory  an  aspiring  assailant ;  the  other  endea- 
voured to  rally  a  shattered,  inidisciplined,  dispirited  fugitive. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  manner  in  which  Julian  proceeded  to  the 
accomplishment  ot  bis  hopeless  enterprise.  His  first  step  was  in  direct 
imitation  of  the  first  act  of  Constaiitine.  He  published  edicts  which  esta- 
blished the  religion  of  the  Emperor  as  that  of  the  state,  and  which  tole- 
rated every  other.  By  such  decrees  he  placed  Christianity  in  a  very  similar 
situation  to  that  in  which,  about  fifty  years  before,  his  uncle  had  placed 
pnganism  ;  and  he  further  increased  this  resemblance  by  inviting  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  to  his  court,  admitting  ihem  to  his  confidence,  and 
raising  them  to  the  highest  dignities  and  offices  in  their  religion.  His 
second  step  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  first ;  he  took  away  the 
immunities,  honours,  and  revenues,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
Christian  clergy,  and  tranferred  them  to  the  service  of  the  established 
religion — and  though  great  individual  injustice  was  thus  perpetrated,  no 
(uie  can  reasonably  complain  of  the  principle  of  this  transfer,  since  such 
advantages  are  necessarily  conferred  ])y  the  state  on  those  who  profess  the 
religion  of  the  state.  His  first  edicts,  while  they  restored  to  Pagans  their 
civil  rights,  do  not  appear  to  have  violated  those  of  tiie  Christians:  but 
by  a  subsequent  regulation  he  disijnalified  the  Cliristian  laity  from  office 
in  the  state.  This  measure  was  attended  by  another,  founded  on  a  deeper 
])rinciple,  and  of  much  more  dangerous  coiise(iucnce—//c ybr6cr(/e  any 
Christian  to  lecture  in  the  public  schools  of  science  or  literature;  and  this 
prohibition  not  only  obliged  the  Christian  youth  to  have  recourse  in 
Pagan  instructors,  iMit  also  dei)rived  them  of  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
couragements to  proficiency.  Julian  was  sudiciently  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  his  project,  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  oppress 
the  dissentients  by  vexatious  restraints,  unless  at  the  same  time  he  could 
degrade  them  by  ignorance*.     His  last  measure  (for  which   we  have  the 

•  A  contemporary  ("liristian  writer  ((;rei,M)ry  Nuziaiizen)  tells  us  »»f  another  metliod 
adopted  by  Juliau  in  order  tu  brinj;  the  religion  into  disrepute,  which  proves  how  Um  his 
iiinity  was  contented  to  descend,  for  the  sake  ol"  intlict.ni;  one  additiondl  and  iguubks 
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authority  of  the  historian  Socrates)  was  the  direct  imposition  of  a  tax   on 
ill  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods  of  the  Empire. 

Considerinfr  that  the  reign  of  Julian  lasted  not  two  years,  we  must  admit 
bat,  while  he  developed  a  perfect  knowledi^e  of  the  theory  of  persecution, 
m  made  very  rapid  proprrcss  ia  the  practice  of  it;  and  had  he  been 
iufered  by  Providence  much  lontrer  to  persist  in  liis  a|;:p:ression,  with 
proportionate  increase  of  severity,  it  is  probable  that  the  final  triumph  of 
[Christianity  would  not  otherwise  have  been  achieved  than  by  the  means 
if  a  reh'srious  war.  But  the  provinces  of  the  civilized  world  were  saved 
rom  that  severest  infliction  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 

As  Julian  was  cither  too  sincere  a  reliprionist,  or  at  least  too  wise  a 
iiulilician,  to  wish  to  deprive  his  subjects  of  all  reli«;ioii,  he 
iocompauied  his  labours  for  the  subversion  of  Christianity  by     Reform  of 
!iomc  judicious  attempts  to  render  pag^anism  more  durable  ;     Paganism, 
but  this  scheme  could  scarcely  have  ho])ed  for  any  threat  suc- 
cess, even  had  it  been  undertaken  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  vices  of 
that  relig'ion  liad  been  less  openly  exposed  and  acknowledjred  ;  when  its 
shrines  were  less  £renerally  deserted  ;  and  when  the  mere  moral  superiority 
of  its  rival  was  less  manifestly  and  notoriously  exhibited.     lie  appears  to 
have  directed  his  exertions  to  three  points, — viz. :  1.  To  conceal  or  disnruiso 
the  absurdity  of  its  origin  and  nature  by  moral  and  philosophical  allegories ; 
2.  To  establish  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  policy  on  the  model  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  3.  To  correct'the  morals  of  the  priesthood. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes  he  found  materials  already  ])rovided  by 
the  philosophers  of  his  own  sect,  the  Platonists ;  who  had  been  employed, 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  in  relining  the  theology  of 
pas-anism.  In  pursuance  of  the  second,  he  planned  an  establishment  for 
readers  in  that  theology ;  for  the  order  and  parts  of  the  divine  oflice;  for  a 
regular  and  formal  seivice,  with  day:s  and  hours  of  worship  ;  and  with 
respect  lo  the  third,  he  enjoined  to  the  priesthood,  (whom  he  seemingly 
Would  have  established  as  a  separate  ordcM\)  as  well  as  to  their  household, 
jrreat  severity  of  personal  behavi()t>r,  and  strictly  to  withhold  themselves 
from  all  vulgar  amusements  and  ignoble  professions.  While  he  imitated 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  he  was  willing  also  to  enuilatc  her  moral  ex- 
cellencies; and  therefore  he  decreed  the  foundation  of  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions,  and  |)arlicularly  recommendv;d  to  the  ministers  of 
religion  the  virtues  of  charity  and  benevolence.  He  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, or  probably  to  mature,  these  designs;  but  the  above  sketch  is  sufTi- 
cient  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  Christianity  had 
already  exerted,  even  over  those;  who  were  not  j)ersua(Ied  of  its  truth  ;  and 
to  show  that  the  only  art  by  whi(rh  its  formidable  adversary  could  affect  to 
supplant  it,  was  by  an  ungraceful  endeavour  to   resemble  it. 

But  Julian,  with  all  his  authority  and  address,  could  scarcely  hope  to 
substitute  that  which  was  known  to  bo  a  shadow  for 
that  which  was  believed  to  be  real   and  substantial.     Attempt  to  mbuiid 
It  therefore  became  necessary  for  his  design  to  over-         t/tc  Tvjnpte  of 
tliniw  the  foundations  on  which  Christianity  rested,  or  Jerusalem. 

:it  least  to  disclose  their  weakness.     One  of  the  most 
iin])ortant  and   influential  of  these  was  the  accomplishment   of  so    many 
ancient  prophecies,  tending,  as  it  were,  to  a  common  centre,  to  the  establish- 

Vdund.      He  rommu.ii(ltHl  iiy  oUict    f  MusDirnVa;)   thut  ('Iiristiaiis  shouUl  iiu    Ioniser   lie 
called  CliristiaDS,  Init  Galilcanii.     TIktc  was  suiiie  :irt  in  this  attack ;   for  Uie  \;i\u«   \>^  q^ 
namf,  which  u  evvtjwinrnfufgvineiutiuimce,  has  tispvciul  importaacc  auiung  guv:ix\uL\s« 
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ment  of  its  truth.  Among  those  prophecies,  there  was  no  one  which  exci 
such  general  admiration,  and  so  strangely  perplexed  the  unbelieving,  as  t 
which  related  to  the  destructionof  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  not  only  ai 
had  been  once  and  signally  fulfillerl  by  the  arms  of  Titus,  but  as  the  con 
qiient  dispersion  of  the  nation  and  abolition  of  the  law  had  already  contini 
lur  nearly  three  hundred  years  to  be  a  subject  of  appeal  and  triumph; 
argument  with  the  defenders  of  Revelation.  Julian  doubtless  perceived  tl 
if  he  could  remove  that  ground  of  faith,  many  would  be  persuaded  t! 
the  ancient  Books  of  the  Christiaus  had  no  better  title  to  divine  inspirat: 
than  the  llonicric  rhapsodies,  or  the  Orphic  hymns ;  and  that  the  « 
chisive  claim  to  trltii,  which  distinguished  the  religion  from  every  sup 
f-titi(ni,  had  in  fact  no  solid  foimdatiun.  \Vc  can  scarcely  be  mistaken 
considering  this  to  have  been  his  leading  object,  when,  in  the  year  363, 
undertook  to  rclmild  the  Temple. 

This  was  indeed  to  attack  Christianity  on  the  only  ground  on  wh: 
any  lasting  acixantuge  could  be  obtained,  or  on  which  its  overthrow  coi 
])OssiblY  have  been  tllLcted.  The  persecution  of  its  professors  was  certi 
to  terminate  in  a  re-action  favourable  to  them  ;  the  reform  and  adurnmc 
of  paganism  was  only  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  mockery ;  but  I 
talMticalion  of  one  j)ro|)hi'cy  would  have  reduced  the  worship  of  Chri 
as  far  us  its  origin  was  concerned,  to  a  level  with  that  of  Jove:  so  tli 
we  need  not  uoiidcr  at  the  ardour  with  which  its  adversaries  eufiiiS 
in  this  attempt,  at  the  suspicion  with  which  some  Maveiing  Christia 
beheld  it,  at  the  joy  of  antici])ated  triumph  wiiich  it  excited  in  true  I 
1  levers  *. 

The  historical  facts  are  simply  these: — the  work  was  undertaken  wi 
some  parade,  under  the  superintendence  ot"  Alypius,  an  olHcer  of  ra 
and  reputation,  a  pagan,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  Kniperor;  and  t 
workmen  were  proceeding  to  clear  away  the  ruins,  and  lay  bare  the  old  fou 
clations,  when  an  eartlupiake  and  tem[)est,  accompanied  by  tire  from  belo 
and  a  strange  appearunce  in  the  heavens,  tore  the  foundations  asund< 
destroyed  or  dis|)ersc(i  those  engaged  in  the  labour,  and  consumed  I 
materials :  and  this,  it  clearly  appears,  not  once  only,  but  on  repeated  a 
tempts.  ?»hiny  of  those  who  survived  bore  about  with  them  lasting  mar 
of  fne,  and  the  work  was  immediately  sinpended,  and  never  afierwar 
renewed.  Tbe.-e  lacts  are  the  result  of  the  combined  evidence  of  to 
contemporary   authors,t  (  ne  of  whom,    Annnianus    Marcellinus,   was 


*  Twicf  provitniNly,  I'.Jiriiij^  the  rri-.CM'J  of  Adriiiu  aiul  C'uastuntino,  the  Jewit  hud  i 
^:^^;sst•d  u  di^pos'a.du  to  nhuiid  ilic  Tcini'le  wiili  their  imn  l;aiKls  ;  hut  the  buperial  y 
iiiiosiua  wiLt  wiihliL-ld  Iroin  j>uliticiu  causes  in  \\w.  lir^l  iiiNlaiicc.  and  Iruiu  religious,  ui'fn 
hiilli,  ill  the  second. 

f  -\niiiiiiiri.  ?d.irc..  hi',  wiii..  c.  i.  AuihroM',  Kjist.  xi..  t.  ii.  Chrystistuni  at 
,Iud.  It  (ifntih'5».  (iui^rry  N.»zun/.tn,  Omt.  iv.  adv.  .iiihaii.  The  jii\s»ai;e  of  Ai 
iiiiaims  m  licist  ic'iiii'.i  >  i;is»Miii:ii ;  juicv  we  slioidd  ol-scivc.  that  <./'>//»•  it  lioa*  not  pi  to  1 
I'l.iU-.Miiit  ul  lliv*a<-<*i)i:ii!  wliicii\\v.'li;:ve  Lciveii.  '  i)lh^en!ia:n  u'licjnedividoiis  iirijK'rii(|ue  i 
ii.«'iii".i!.i:n  n;a;_,ultiidiiu*  (^j-i'iuin  j;i'Mliii.s  ]  nipa:^aiv,  ;'ir.l)lUijMMU4]iunld;ini  a]>iid  ilieruMoi 
iiia'iii  'it'inplwiu.  (|'.uiil  ]ii>>l  iiiiiita  v\  i:)leriu-ci\u  ciTlaiiiina  clt'tidv'nte  \  espaMaiio  [wsteai] 
Titda-LTiO  Lst  f::i'.u:;i»aiii!:i.  iiiM.iiirari'  suuiitihiis  c(.i;ita'i'at  iiiiir.<'<iii.-is  :  lu'^otiunujuu  inul 
laiiihiiii  .\iuiii;  (iK.iI  .\niiucliep.>i,  (jUi  oliiu  l>iitannMsciiia\i-Tat  }ini  |u-a-t'ecti>.  Cum  iitu^ 
tn  iilnn  /"I  litriifnlnnl  .J^f/nitJit,  •i;ni/'  f  f,if  j.rniint  irv  lin!  i\  ,n"lufinli  fffuhi  jiumman 
jtro/tr  /'mulai.ii  Htn  irti>ii\  tuUii/ti!'i-\  f  niu'j't'iiit'n  j'rct'ir  luruin  r.nisfi-s  tili'-nutiet  oporuntii 
iiuh  r>  }>sinn  ;  hot'^itr  ,ii,it!-»  i!n,:''iitu  lii'slintximx  rr^jt  l/rnte  trsyf.vtt  itu  Cfituih,^  Tlw  viilM 
n'l' AuilirtiM'i'*  adiiress^'d  to  tlie  iMiijii'ior  Thualnhiiis,  ami  (.'hnMistoni  was  not  tar  dlKtj 
i'luni  Ihe  sj'ijt  wlu-ii  the  event  tuok  i»l.ice.  U«.th  tliese  writer'*  sj^ak  of  it  with  liiwity 
noturiouhf  a/j/i  nndi.sjmted.  Hut  tiieiiuvy  cwlvts  into  luure  detail ;  and,  Itesidcii  th«  c 
cwiisUncfs  wunliuinjd  in  the  text,  rehacb  a  m\iacu\u\xa  cw^avj^  vj?l\\vvi  ^\»ix^i  vftt  lo^Mluuch 
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pagan,  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  Emperor,  and  resident  with  his  master  at 
AuUoch  when  the  event  took  place.  To  the  circumstances  above  narrated 
others  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature  were  at  different  periods^  ap- 
pended, some  of  which  are  indeed  consistent  with  physical  probability,  hut 
others  are  manifestly  the  superstitious  exairgerations  of  later  ag^es.  The 
truth  of  the  outline  which  we  have  {riven  cannot  reasonably  be  contested, 
nor  is  it  at  all  attected  by  some  variations  in  the  details,  implying  diversity, 
but  no  contradiction. 

But,  thouf^h  the  facts  be  undisputed,  the  question  has  still  been  moved 
and  argued  with  much  ing^enuity,  whether  the  convulsion  in  (piestion  was 
a  phenomenon  merely  natural,  or  occasioned  by  divine  interposition  ;  and 
as   that   question    is    usually  proposed,  the  fairest   method  of  stating:  it 
appears  to  be  this.     In  a  very  critical  period  of  the  history  of  Ohristianily, 
the  hijjhest  earthly  authority,  having;-  declared  airainst  it,  jiroceedcd  to  apply 
the  severest  test,  not  only  to  the  constancy  of  ils  professors,  but  to  the 
!      truth  of  the  faith  itself;   (and   in  this  res|)ect  the  attempt  of  Julian  differs 
[      in  character  from  those  of  any  precedinic])crsecutor.)     The  trial  was  made 
;      in  the  most  public  manner,  in  the  very  birth-phice  of  the  religion,  in  tlie 
eves  of tlie whole  civilized  world;  and  as  the  world  was  still   divided  (and 
perhaps  not  very  unecpially  <livided)  between  the  rival  religions,  the  result 
Mould  be  necessarily  expected  with  iillenlive  anxiety  by  the  votaries   of 
^     both.  Under  these  circumstances  Julian  undertook  to  falsify  the  ])ropheciL's 
of  God,  and  thus  m(>*il  assuredly  to  overthrow  Tj.e  belief  which  rested  on 
them.     A<^ain,  the  mountain  on  which  the  Tctn[)lc  of  Jenualeni  had  stood 
^^usnotso  constituted,  as  either  from  its  frame  or  siuiution  to  be  probably 
the  scene  of  a  natural  eruption  ;  history  speaks  but  of  one  other  couunotion, 
confined  particularly  to  that  hill,  which  took  place  at  another  critical  con- 
juncture, the  moment  of  the  Crucifixion;  and  from  the  days  of  Julian  to 
i     this  time,  the  convulsion  has  not  ever  beoii  repeated.     It  remains  tlien  for 
I     us  to  consider,  wtiether  it  be  les.^  iniproL-ahle,  th:it  (iod  sliouid  have  inter- 
I    posi:d  for  the  continniition  of  his   relii^ioii  at  tlie   nioiucnt  when   iis  truth 
'    was  put  to  a  most  public  and  insuhin<;' proof;  than,  that  a  nioiiut.iin  hitherU) 
(piiescent,  and  ever  since  so,  sLonid  have  nniieri^dne  a  naliiral  convulsion, 
aiul  thrown  forth  destructive  fire  from  physical  cau.-es,  at   that  very  crisis 
f    (and  at  that  crisis  on!))  when  the  test  vtas  applied,  and  the  insult  offered  ; 
-     tiiat  the  eruption    should    have   been   contined  to  the  particular  spot  in 
(fuistion;  that   it  should  have  continued  as  loni>-  as  the   aitempts  were 
rt'ioaled;  and  that  it  should  ha\e  ceased,  when   they  ceased,  when  its 
seeminjr  purpose  was  eliected;  fur  ever:  and   thus  we  niii;lit  fairly  leave  it 
to  any  unprejudiced  mind  to  decide,  whether  such  a  cuncurrenee  of  fortui- 
tous circumstances  ai  suck  a  ronjunclurc  were  more  or  less  credible  than 
a  miracle. 

But  the  qnesiion  is  not  yet  exhausted  ;  a  very  plausible  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  has  been  recently  ])ublishecl,  and  received  wilii  an  atten- 
tion, of  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  undeservin^-t.  The  i^reater  part  of  the 
City  cj4*  Jerusalem  was  undenninerl  by  very  e\lensi\e  subterranean    vaults 

which  tin*  w(»ikuit*u  wouul  have  taken  rv."ru:.ro,  .uul  tlie  iin]»a!ssiiMi  ot*  tin;  limire  of  tin* 
truNS  on  t!iv.*<l;"\s«i  uiul  piT^unst»f  tiu»«c  prist.-ui.  This  last  phcuoiiicuou  is  very  m^i'nidiuly. 
and  I'vuu  l«r«il..ii  ly  cNplaiiu-d  by  W  .irl'ir.ton, 

*  The  HiirjA.-le  i»»  ivlat»'it  alioul  haii' a  reiitury  arU'nvar<ls,  wilK  the  udditiiui  of  variusis 
{•■.rticuKirs,  l.y  Ruiimis,  Stscr.ih's,  Sd/miu-n,  juul  Tlu'mlorit. 

t   It  .i]>iK-ar.s  tu  havu  Ixfca  iirst  ]iri)pusi.-«niy  .Mit'liaolis,  ([iiotcti  hy    (lui/ot    in    his  tnius- 
UlioH  of  t*i"in  oa's  liihiory.     It  is  \r:y  reavmaoly   ircatuil    l)\    the  jmlveiovis  v.r.Wi  \\\  vwvi 
Kacyclop.   Meti-4ijH>).  (Liir  of  Jiiliiuiiis.j  uml  slill  more  laii-ly  luis  \)ueu   uAv>Y)V«d,  \n\v\i 
\vohuIv  hvMUitiou  vr  cowuwiiij  hy  ihts  mttiwr  of  •  Xiic  iitetory  of  i\ie  J v:\Vb,* 
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and  passages*,  which  were  used  as  cisterns,  or  magazines,  or  places  t 
refuge,  or  sepulchres,  according  to  poHlical  circumstances,  or  their  ow 
form  and  situation.  We  leurn  that  the  cisterns  alone  furnished  watc 
during  the  siege  to  the  eleven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  for  whom  tli 
fountain  of Siloa was  insufficient;  and  we  find,  that  when  resistance  Im 
came  hopeless,  the  most  active  among  tiie  insurgents  formed  the  project  i 
Recretin*::  themselves  in  those  recesses  until  the  Romans  should  have  evo 
cuatcd  the  city.  Some  remains  of  such  excavations  may  still  be  observe 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  Now  it  may  reasonabi 
be  supposed,  that  during  the  long  period  uf  desolation  which  intervene 
between  Titus  and  Julian,  those  vast  caverns,  being  obstructed  by  rubbis 
and  ruins,  would  remain  untenanted,  and  probably  tmcxplored  ;  and  tliii 
the  workmen  of  Alypius,  when  they  proceeded  with  torches  to  examiii 
and  penetrate  the  gloomy  labyrinths,  might  be  terrified,  and  expelled  h 
frequent  explosions  of  inflammable  air.  On  a  spot  singularly  congenii 
to  superstitious  apprehensions,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  calculate 
to  awaken  and  encourage  them,  such  natural  detonations  might  readily  I 
ascribed,  even  by  some  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  to  extraordinary  ii 
terpositiun ;  and  certainly  the  multitude  of  the  Christians  who  heard  tli 
story,  being  as  familiar  with  miraculous  tales  as  they  were  ignorant  of  th 
mysteries  of  nature,  would  receive  it  unhesitatinirly,  as  an  especial  proc 
of  divine  protection.  Such  might  naturally  he  the  case;  and  suspiciou 
as  we  should  always  be  of  any  attempt  to  substitute  plausible  conjectui 
for  facts  historically  proved,  how  marvellous  soever  their  character,  w 
are  not  prepared  to  reject  the  above  explanation,  though  by  no  means  in 
patient  to  embrace  it.  At  least  we  should  observe,  that,  if  it  satisfies  th 
description  of  Ammianus,  it  is  not  applicable  to  some  of  the  circumstance 
mentioned  bv  the  Christian  authorities;  so  that  these  must  be  condemne 
and  sacrificed  to  it,  and  our  belief  entirely  contined  to  the  pagan  account 
and  even  then  it  will  remain  with  many  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  Alypius 
a  dignified  and  enlightened  pagan,  assisted  by  the  presence  of  the  Gc 
vernor  of  the  province,  and  acting  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  Empcra 
himself,  should  have  finally  abandoned  a  project  esteemed  by  his  niaste 
of  immense  importance,  through  a  fortuitous  impediment,  of  which  th 
cause  could  scarcely  be  concealed  from  him,  or  the  facility  of  overcomint 
it.  And  after  all,  it  will  remain  at  least  questionable,  whether  the  guse 
generated  in  those  caverns  were  not  of  a  nature  more  likely  to  extinguish 
than  to  produce,  combustion. 

A  few  months  aiter  this  event  Julian  was  killed  in  battle;  and  the  sue 
cession  of  Christian  Emperors  was  then  restored,  and  never  afterward, 
disturbed.  Henceforward  the  advance  of  religion  upon  the  receding  rank 
of  paganism  encountered  little  resistance,  and  was  conducted  with  sin 
gular  ra])idity ;  still  we  do  not  observe  in  the  religious  ])olicy  of  the  imine 
diate  successors  of  Julian  any  violent  disposition  to  direct  the  pursuit. 

Valentinian  I.  ]>laced  his  ])ride  in  the  niost  impartial  and  universal  tole 
ration.  We  may  have  observed  indeed  that  some  of  the  pagan  Emperon 
connnenced  with  the  same  professions  a  reign  which  ended  in  persecution 
and  we  have  seen  that  both  Constantine  and  Julian  hastened  to  deviati 
from  the  generous  ])rinciples  which  they  first  proclaimed.  But  Valentiniai 
is  hcarcely,  if  at  all,  liable  to  this  reproach  ;  and  though  in  other  matter, 
he  was  guilty  of  some  passionate  exertions  of  unnecessary  severity,  am 
though  he  neglected  to  restrain  the  Arian  intolerance  of  his  brother  Valcns 
which  afilicted  the  CathoHcs  in  the  East,  he  appears  himselfto  have  main 

*  See  Tacit,  v.  22.   Dio,  GO.  p.  747,   Joiici>hu8,  B^U.  Jud.  viL  2.,  and  Antiq,  Jud.  x\ 
c  xi,  avct*  7. 
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tuned  throughout  the  whole  Western  empire  a  perfect  civil  equality,  as  well 
between  the  religions  which  divided  it,  afiainontr  the  sects  of  each  relig'ion*. 

The  short  reip^n  of  Gratian,  which  likewise  commenced  with  great  pro- 
fessions of  moderation,  was  rather  remarkable  ibr  some  laws  against 
heretics,  than  for  any  deliberate  attack  on  paganism.  Nevertheless  that 
worship  was  unable  to  survive  the  political  patronage  by  which  alone  it 
had  so  lon^  subsisted  ;  it  seemed  to  have  lost  its  only  principle  of  existence 
u  soon  as  it  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  Governmentf ;  left 
to  its  own  energies  it  discovered  the  secret  of  its  decrepitude,  and  so  easy 
ind  uninterrupted  was  the  process  of  its  dissolution,  that  it  seemed  patiently 
to  await  the  final  blow  from  any  hand  disposed  to  inflict  it. 

Theodosius  I.  is  the  Emperor  to  whom  that  achievement  is  usually, 
and,  if  to  any  individual,  justly,  attributed.  He  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  379,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  Theodoniun 
poblished  his  famous  law  until  thirteen  years  aflerwards.  the  Great, 
It  was  to  this  effect— '  that  no  one,  of  whatever  rank  or 
dignity  or  fortune,  whether  hereditary  or  acquired,  high  or  humble, 
in  what  place  or  city  soever  he  may  dwell,  shall  either  slay  a  victim 
to  [senseless  images;  or,  while  he  addresses  in  private  expiation  the 
Lir,  the  Genius  and  the  Penates,  with  fire,  or  wine,  or  odours,  light 
torches,  or  burn  incense,  or  suspend  garlands  in  their  honour ;  but  if  any 
one  shall  immolate  a  victim  in  sacrifice,  or  consult  the  panting  entrails* 
that  any  man  may  become  his  informer,  until  he  receive  competent  pu- 
nishment, &c.  A,c.*  The  execution  of  this  law,  and  of  others  to  the  same 
effect,  was  no  doubt  much  facilitated  by  the  zeal  of  Christian  informers ; 
ind  there  could  be  few  who  would  suffer  martyrdom  for  a  religion {, 
which,  as  it  rested  on  no  evidence,  could  offer  no  certainty  of  recompense ; 
p  and,  therefore,  the  consequence  of  the  Edict  of  Theodosius  was  a  vast  di* 
minution  in  the  number  of  professed  Polytheists.  This  change  was  most 
immediately  perceptible  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  throughout 
which  the  superstition  for  the  most  part  disappeared ;  thenceforward  it 
Was  chiefly  confined  to  the  small  towns  and  villages  (or  pani)  ;  and  about 
that  time  it  was  that  the  name  Pagan  (or  Rustic,  Villager)  was  first 
adopted  to  designate  those  who  adhered  to  Polytheism. 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  the  above  edict  arc  impartially  levelled 
against  every  condition  of  heathen  ;  yet  their  weight  and  efhcacy  must 
clearly  have  fallen  upon  the  lower  classes  :  for  among  the  higher  and  better 
informed,  though  there  might  be  many  who  had  not  yet  embraced  Chris- 


*  '  Inclariiit  hoc  mofluramine  principatiis  quod  inter  reli^^iouum  diversitates  mcdius  stetit. 
w-e  quenquain  inqiiietuvit,  neque  iit  hoc  culcretur  inipvravit,  aut  illiid  ;  nee  iiiterdictis 
minacibiu  siubjeclorum  cer\'icein  ad  i<l  quod  i])se  coluit  iiicliiiabat,  sed  iiitenieratas  reliquit 
ban  parte! .  ut  reperit.* — Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Was  there  any  F.mperor  of  thottc  daya 
(if  ve  except  the  short  rule  of  Jovian)  who  can  share  this  honour  with  V'aU'ntinian  ? 

t  We  may  remark  that  by  some  of  the  earliest  laws  against  paganism  Divination  was 
permitted,  while  Magic  was  forbidden ;  because  the  former  was  a  ]mblic  ceremony,  instni- 
nurntal  for  political  purposes,  while  thobitter  was  the  private  and  individual  exercise  of  u 
nmilar  description  of  art.  llie  object  of  both  wiis  su^KTstitious  dece^^tion,  but  the  Go- 
Teminent  would  not  permit  the  people  to  be  deceived  except  by  itself. 

X  The  bold  resistance  of  an  officer  of  hi^h  rank  and  character,  named  Genadius,  to  a 
very  impolitic  edict  of  llonorius,  has  been  produced  as  a  solitary  instance  even  of  th« 
tlupomiUm  to  sufi'er  in  the  cause  of  pa'^anisni.  llonorius  had  forbidden  any  except  Chiis- 
tiom  to  wear  a  girdle  or  sash  at  court^  and  (Tenadius  in  consequence  declined  to  present 
kinwelf  there.  The  Kmporor  then  expressed  himself  willin}^  to  make  a  particular  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  an  oificer  who  was  at  the  moment  necessary  to  him,  but  Genadiua  re- 
futed ttiat  distinction,  and  persevered  in  his  opposition  so  resolutely,  that  thfi  Em^ot 
iittDy  repwlvd  the  invidious  lair,    iko  ZogimuM,  Jib.  v. 
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tianity,  there  could  at  that  time  liave  been  extremely  few,  who  either  f« 
or  afTecteil  any  ardent  attachment  to  a  worship  which  professed  no  mor 
principles^  and  offered  no  temporal  advantages*.  Tlie  vulgar  perseTer 
in  it  somewhat  longer,  from  habit,  from  prejudice,  and  from  ignorano 
but  these  motives  were  not  sufficient  long  to  sustain  them  against  t! 
laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  authority  of  their  superiors,  and  the  ezamp 
of  their  neighbours,  all  combining  to  propagate  a  more  excellent  and  mo 
reasonable  fkith.  i  - 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  number  of  real  converts  to  Chri 
tianity  was  at  all  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  scccders  from  paganisr 
for  persons  who  are  forced  out  of  any  sort  of  faith  will  not  readily  thrc 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  that  whence  the  compulsion  has  proceedc 
However,  time  and  patience  might  have  remedied  this  disinclination,  ai 
led  those  converts  (or  at  least  the  succeeding  generation)  to  a  since 
affection  for  a  pure  religion,  if  the  purity  of  that  religion  had  not  be 
already  corrupted  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  its  own  professors. 

We  have  noticed  indeed  certain  abuses  which  had  already  shewn  thei 
selves  even  iu  the  iron  days  of  Christianity,  and  there  are  others  yet  v 
noticed  by  us,  of  which  the  earliest  vestiges  and  indications  'may  probal 
be  discovered  in  the  practice  of  the  ante-Niccne  Church,  or  in  the  writin 
of  its  Fathers ;  but  among  these  idolatry  certainly  is  not  one.  The  a 
cient  Christians  continued  to  shun  with  a  pious  horror,  which  persecuti 
exasperated,  and  which  time  did  not  mitigate,  every  approach  to  that  at 
mination  ;  and  while  they  truly  considered  it  essentially  and  distinctive 
pagan,  the  reluctance  which  they  felt  to  bow  before  any  image  was  aggi 
▼ated  by  the  firm  belief,  that  the  images  of  the  Pagans  represented  t 
implacable  adversaries  of  man  and  God.  So  definite  and  so  broad  w 
the  space  which  in  this  point  at  least  separated  the  two  religions^  that 
seemed  impossible  that  either  of  them  should  overstep  it,  or  that  any  cor 
promise  could  ever  be  effected  between  principles  so  fimdamentally  liosti 
Yet  the  contrary  result  took  place :  and  a  reconciliation,  which  in  the  I: 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century  could  not  easily  have  been  imagined,  w 
virtually  accomplished  before  its  termination. 

Let  us  trace  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  revolution.     On  t 

first  establishment  of  their  religion,  it  was  natural  i\ 
Veneration  for     Christians  should  look  back  from  a  condition  of  unc 

Martyrs,  pected^security  on  the  sufferings  of  their  immediate  pi 

decessors,  with  the  most  vivid  sentiments  of  sympathy  a 
admiration.  They  had  beheld  those  sufferings,  they  had  beheld  the  cc 
stancy  with  which  they  were  endured ;  the  same  terror  had  been  suspend 
over  themselves,  and  their  own  preservation  they  attributed,  under  1 
especial  protection  of  divine  Providence,  to  the  perseverance  of  those  w 
had  perished.  The  gratitude  and  veneration  thus  fervently  excited  vn 
loudly  and  passionately  expressed ;  and  the  honours  which  were  due  tot 
virtues  of  the  departed  were  profusely  bestowed  on  their  names  and  th 
memory.  Enthusiasm  easily  passed  into  superstition,  and  those  w 
had  sealed  a  Christian's  faith  by  a  martyr's  death  were  exalted  above  1 
condition  of  men,  and  enthroned  among  superior  beings.     Superstiti 
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h  to  credulitj,  and  tho«e  who  sat  amon^  the  Powers  of  heaven 
stain,  by  miraculous  assistance,  their  votaries  on  earth  ;  and  ere- 
creased  the  food  on  which  it  fed,  by  encouraging;  the  detested 
jf  forpfery  and  imposture.  Under  tliese  dan^rous  circumstances 
e  the  duty  of  the  fathers  and  the  leading*  ministers  of  the  Church 
rate  the  violence  of  popular  feelinjr,  and  to  restrain  any  ten- 
iwards  vicious  excess.  But,  unliuppily  for  the  integrity  of  the 
faith,  the  instructors  were  themselves  carried  away  by  the  current, 
[lould  rather  say>  united  their  exertions  to  swell  and  corrupt  it. 
)Ie  we  may  excuse  and  compassionate :  but  we  blush  when  we 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  Athanasius, 
I  the  historian,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and 
I,  enga^d  in  shameful  conspiracy  against  their  religion,  while 
rgerate  the  merit  of  the  martyrs,  assert  or  insinuate  their  imme- 
ctification,  and  claim  for  them  a  sort  of  reverence  which  could 
r  be  distinguished  from  worship.  In  this  age,  and  from  this 
"ose  the  stupid  veneration  for  bones  and  relics  ;  it  was  inculcated 
ved  that  prayer  was  never  so  surely  efficacious  as  when  offered 
mb  of  some  saint  or  holy  person  ;  the  number  of  such  tombs  was 
tiplied ;  at  all  of  them  miracles,  and  prophecies,  and  prodigies, 
ns,  were  exhibited  or  recorded;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  was 
in  the  practice  of  forbidden  ceremonies,  and  the  belief  of  impious 

rere  the  first  unworthy  advances  which  were  madfe  by  Christianity, 
uraged  by  her  leading  ministers,  with  the  view  to  reconcile  at 
external  differences  with  paganism* ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  were 
tual  in  alluring'  those  easy  Polytheists,  whose  piety  was  satisfied 
lerous  festivals  in  celebration  of  the  exploits  of  mortals  deified; 
them  the  change  was  only  in  the  name  of  the  deity,  not  in  the 
s  of  the  religion.  And  by  this  shameful  compromise  t  the 
«ras  filled  by  numerous  converts,  who  believed,  and  who  were 
'  taught  to  believe,  that  the  worship  which  they  had  deserted 
lo  means  essentially  dissimilar  from  that  which  they  had  em- 
and  who  continued,  after  their  admission,  to  perpetuate  and  ex- 
those  corruptions  by  which  alone  the  resemblance  was  created. 
hen  we  discover  the  root  of  several  of  the  abuses  of  Papacy ; 
c  concessions  made  during  this  critical  period  to  the  genius  of 
1,  in  order  to  delude  its  votaries  into  more  speedy  apostacy,  and 
rate  the  dissolution  of  the  one  religion  into  the  other.  The  im- 
>bject  was  accomplisihed — to  diminish  the  numerical  display  of 
mn,  and  prematurely  to  crowd  the  churches  and  processions  with 

s  year  4 10,  SyncsiuR,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  CxTcne,  was  ordained  Bishop 
us  by  llii.'ophilii9  of  Alexandria.  Syne«iuK  remonstrated  a^aiuiit  this  election, 
miieu  to  he  a  Platouist,  and  KiwciHed  several  jioinls  in  which  his  speculative 
jiercd  from  those  uf  the  Christiuns.  liut  nshc  was  an  agreeable  orator,  and  had 
icncc  in  the  provinci*.  his  uhjections  were  overlooked,  and  after  receivin^^ 
entered  upon  hisepiscop:ilfnnctions.  Tliis  is  far  from  beinjr  the  only  iust.inco 
Dcy  uf  the  early  Church,  at  a  period  too  when  it  had  no  excuse  fruin   fear  or 

st  be  obserwd  that  the  Pagans  on  their  side  made  the  concession  of  sac:iiice, 
of  immolation,  which  was  the  centre  of  their  whole  system.  They  wore  lu- 
ll a  sort  of  Polytheism  of  saints  and  martyrs ;  and  even  sensible  objects  of 
re  not  withheld  from  them.  But  these  He'ings  and  Imngts  weru  to  be  ap- 
nly  with  pra)er  and  supplication;  and  if  it  was  presi'nlly  found  exvcdieui  tn 
rimy M  to  bo  made  to  them^  their  idiriiimi  wen  nere:  contaimiiatcdby\ViQU^()\i^tsl 

\2 
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nominal  Christians ;  and  this  was  merely  to  anticipate  the  tardy  but  certain 
operation  of  irresistible  causes,  and  to  effect  that  in  appearance,  which  in 
the  next  generation  would  have  been  surely  consummated.  But  the  last* 
ing  result  has  been  to  darken  and  disfigure  the  features  of  Christianity,  not 
in  one  race  only,  or  for  one  age,  but  through  a  period,  of  which  fourteen 
centuries  have  already  been  accomplished,  and  of  which  we  cannot  yet 
foresee  the  termination. 

-  Arcadius  and  Honorius  succeeded  respectively  to  the  thrones  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  they  followed  the  steps  of  Theodosius  in  his  warfare 
against  heresy  as  well  as  paganism.  Arcadius  was  more  distinguished  in 
the  former  contest,  though  he  proceeded  to  some  extremities  against  the 

temples  and  idols  of  Phccnicia.  Honorius  is  more 
Abolition  ofGla-  honourably  celebrated  by  the  law  which  abolished  the 
diatorial  Games.      Gladiatorial  Games.  This  institution,  the  most  bar* 

barous  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  nation,  was  the 
genuine  offspring  of  the  character  and  morals  of  pagan  antiquity ;  and  it 
was  supported  through  the  extinction  of  human  feeling,  and  the  contempt 
of  human  life.  It  was  not  suppressed  until  the  year  404,  or  about  ninety 
years  after  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity — so  slow  is  the  influence 
of  the  most  perfect  moral  system  to  undermine  any  practice  which  time 
and  use  have  consecrated.  But  at  length  it  sank  before  the  gradual  pre- 
valence of  happier  and  more  natural  principles ;  and  while  we  record  its 
subversion,  as  marking  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  civili- 
zation, we  readily  assign  to  it  a  corresponding  rank  in  tlie  annals  of 
Christianity. 

Theodosius  the  younger  succeeded  Arcadius  in  the  empire  of  the  East ; 
and  we  may'consider  him  as  having  completed,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  his 
authority  extended,  the  task  transmitted  to  him  by  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather.  And  whether  from  greater  moderation  of  temper,  or  because 
extreme  rigour  was  judged  no  longer  necessary  against  a  fallen  adversary, 
he  somewhat  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  existing  laws;  and  was  satisfied 
with  inflicting  upon  the  few,  who  still  persisted  '  in  their  accursed  sacri- 
fices to  diemons,'  the  milder  punishments  of  confiscation  and  exile,  '  though 
the  crime  was  justly  capital*.'  From  the  flexible  character  of  Polytheism, 
and  the  rare  mention  of  heathen  martyrs,  we  are  perhaps  justified  ia 
drawing  the  consoling  conclusion,  that  those  oppressive  laws  were  seldom 
enforced  to  the  last  penalty.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  less  direct, 
bnt  not  less  effectual,  modes  of  persecution  were  diligently  exercised;  we 
are  assured  that  numbers  must  have  suffered  in  their  persons  or  property 
for  a  blind  but  conscientious  adherence  to  the  worship  of  tlieir  fathers; 
and  we  should  have  celebrated  with  greater  satisfaction  the  final  success  olf 
dur  religion,  if  it  had  been  brought  about  by  less  questionable  measures. 

In  the  West,  the  expiring  struggles   of  paganism  continued  perhaps  a 

little  longer.     Though  the  exhibition  of  gladiators  had 

Extinction  of    been   abolished,  the  games  of  the  Circus,  and  the  con- 

Paganism.       tests  of  wild  beasts  were  still  permitted ;    and  though 

the  essence  of  the  pagan  religion  was  virtually  extin- 
guished, when  the  act  of  Immolation^  in  which  in  truth  it  consisted,  was 
finally  abolished,  yet  those  spectacles  were  so  closely  associated  with  its 
exercise,  if  they  were  not  rather  a  part  of  it,  that  they  served  at  least  to 
keep  the  minds  of  the  converts  suspended,  by  seeming  to  reconcile  with 

*  The  Theodosian  code  is  a  Collection  of  tlie  Constitutions  of  the  Smperart  fron 
Couttautine  to  llieodosius  II.,  published  by  the  latter  in  438, 
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the  principles  of  Christianity  the  barbarous  relics  of  the  old  superstition. 
And  thus^  though  the  number  who  professed  that  worship  was  now  ex- 
ceedingly small,  yet  its  practice  in  some  measure  survived  its  profession, 
ind  it  continued  to  linger  in  the  recollections,  and  usasres,  and  prejudices, 
of  men  for  some  time  afler  its  name  was  disclaimed  and  repudiated ;  still, 
from  the  historical  survey  of  this  subject,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mortal 
wound  was  inflicted  by  Theodosius  I. ;  and  whatever  fleeting  vestiges 
we  may  discover  in  succeeding  reigns,  the  superstition  was  in  fact  extinct 
from  the  moment  that  the  £mperor  called  upon  the  Senate  of  Rome  to 
make  their  election  between  that  and  Christianity.  This  celebrated  as- 
sembly was  convened  in  the  year  388;  Christianity  was  established  by  the 
voice,  and  probably  by  the  conscience  of  a  very  large  majority ;  and  the 
religion  of  Julian  did  not  in  reality  survive  its  enthusiastic  votary  and 
reformer  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 


NOTE  ON  CERTAIN  PAGAN  WRITERS. 

l.^-^e  first  whom  we  propose  to  mention  (first  in  time  and  personal  dis- 
tinction rather  than  in  literary  merit)  is  Julian,  H  is  *  Lives  of  the  Emperors,' 
kis  predecessors,  in  which  we  find  many  pointed  remarks  and  illustra- 
tions of  their  several  characters,  and  especially  of  their  defects,  though 
possessing  neither  the  fulness  nor  impartiality  of  history,  must  neverthe- 
less be  considered  his  most  important  work.  That  next  in  celebrity  bears 
the  singular  name  of  the  Misopogon  or  Beardhater.  The  imperial  satirist 
leems  to  have  been  excited  to  this  composition  by  the  appearance  of 
certain  anapsests,  published  in  ridicule  of  his  ))ersonal  rusticity,  among 
his  lively  subjects  of  Antioch  or  Daphne.  He  admits  the  justice  of  their 
ridicule,  he  aflects  even  to  exaggerate  the  cause  of  it,  and  condescends  to 
visit  his  own  shaggy  exterior  with  much  humorous  severity.  But  through 
the  levity  of  his  self-condemnation  some  traces  of  suppressed  asperity  are 
occasionally  discernible ;  and  the  wit  which  had  dared  to  trifle  with  an 
Emperor  was  not  recommended  to  Julian  by  the  general  belief  that  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian.  Besides  these  two  works,  several 
epistles  and  rescripts  are  extant  which  arc  of  greater  historical  importance* 
That  Julian's  feeling  towards  the  Christians  was  not  the  contempt  of  a 
philosopher,  but  the  angry  malevolence  of  a  pagan  and  a  rival,  appears 
from  several  passages  in  his  works,  and  from  those  especially  which  are 
directed  against  Athaiiasius.  In  his  epistle  to  Ecdicius,  Eparch  of 
the  Egyptians,  we  find  these  passionate  expressions,  — *  I  swear  by  the 
great  Serapis  that  unless  Athunasius,  the  enemy  of  the  Gods,  shall  be 
wholly  expelled  from  Egypt  before  the  calends  of  December,  I  will  im- 
pose a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold  on  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand ;  and  you  know  that  if  I  um  slow  to  condemn,  I  am  still  more  so  to 
relax  the  sentence ;  for  it  does  exceedingly  alflict  me,  that  all  the  Gods 
should  be  contemned  tlirough  his  means  ;  nor  is  there  anything  that  I 
would  so  willingly  behold  or  hear  of  as  accomplished  by  you,  as  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Athanasius  from  the  regions  of  Egypt;  the  scoundrel  who  has 
dared,  and  in  my  reign  too,  to  persecute  some  distinguished  Grecian 
ladies,  till  they  submitted  to  baptism.'  Again,  in  a  decree  addressed  to 
the  Alexandrians,  the  £m])eror  declares,  *  that  he  had  recalled  the  Gali- 
leans,  who  had  been  banished  by  Constantius,*  not  to  their  churches,  but 

*  In  a  my  kind  epbtfe  to  jSUus,  a  ceJebnM  Ariau  Bishop,  and  Conaei\y  Yua  li1ftIlli^ 
Jvl^anoBaikfiis  the  MMioe  ikct 
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only  to  their  countries ;  while  I  understand  (he  adds)  that  Athanasini, 
with  the  extreme  insolence  and  audacity  which  is  characteristic  of  him, 
has  taken  possession  of  what  they  call  the  episcopal  throne.'  He  then  de- 
crees his  exile.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  (Edit.  Par.  p.  330.)  addressed  to 
the  same  people,  he  expresses  his  hatred  both  of  the  persons  and  doctrines 
of  the  Galilseuns  in  the  most  powerful  and  passionate  language.  On  the 
other  hand  he  acknowled<res,  in  more  than  one  passage,  the  charitable 
attention  which  those  same  Galilsans  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  and  as- 
cribes much  of  their  success  to  that  virtue ;  and  the  general  spirit  of 
his  instructions  respecting  their  treatment,  while  it  enjoins  a  preference 
to  the  worshippers  of  the  Gods,*  decidedly  discourages  unprovoked  t 
severities  against  the  persons  of  '  the  Atheists.' 

A  passage  in  the  Misopogon  proves  either  the  abject  superstitiousness  of 
the  author,  or  his  impudent  and  prejudiced  hypocrisy ;  and  though  we 
believe  the  former  to  be  the  more  probable  charge,  we  are  willing  to  leave 
the  decision  to  his  most  devoted  admirers.  The  story  is  well  known  of  the 
religious  disappointment  which  he  experienced  at  Daphne ;  how  he  cn- 
.erod  the  Temple  with  extraordinary  parade  and  solemnity,  for  the  purpose 
of  presiding  at  a  public  and  splendid  sacrifice,  and  how  he  was  reduced 
by  the  universal  desertion  of  tlie  votaries  of  the  Gods  to  the  performance  of 
an  imperfect,  and  almost  solitary  act  of  devotion.  In  his  relation  of  this 
story,  in  which  his  angry  embarrassment  is  almost  ludicrously  depicted, 
he  unreservedly  asserts,  and  invokes  the  Sun  to  attest  his  veracity,  that  at 
the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  the  Temple  the  statue  of  the  C^od  indi- 
cated to  him  what  was  to  take  place  |. 

His  celebrated  Epistle  respecting  the  reformation  of  Paganism  is  ad- 
dressed to  Arcadius,  the  chief  priest  of  Galatia  ;  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
monument  of  the  religious  policy  of  Julian,  and  it  is  also  an  evidence  of  the 
great  and  general  influence  which  Christian  principles  had  acquired  even 
over  the  conduct  of  unbelievers.  The  progress  of  *  impiety  or  Atheism'  is 
ascribed  by  the  Emperor  chiefly  to  three  causes  .-"to  the  charitable  or  hos- 
pitable philanthropy  of  4ts  professors  ;  to  their  provident  care  respecting 
the  sepulture  of  the  dead;  to  their  parade  and  aliectation  of  a  holy  life; 
and  he  enjoins  the  votaries  of  the  ancient  worship  to  imitate  the  Hrst  of 
tliese  pretensions,  and  to  realize  tlie  last.  On  the  priests  especially,  as 
well  as  their  families  and  their  servants,  he  imposes  a  rigid  attention  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  he  forbids  them  at  the  same  time  the  amusement  of 
the  theatre,  the  conviviality  of  the  tavern,  and  the  exercise  of  every  vulgar 
profession ;  the  disobedient  are  to  be  removed  from  the  ministry.  The 
Emperor  then  proceeds  to  order  the  foundation  of  numerous  establish- 
ments (Scvooox^ta)  in  every  city,  for  the  humane  purpose  of  hospitality 
and  charity : '  for  it  is  shameful  to  us,  that  no  beggar  should  be  found  among 
the  Jews,  and  that  the  impious  Galilseans  should  support  not  only  their 
own  poor,  but  ours  aUo ;  while  these  last  appear  destitute  of  all  assistance 
from  ourselves ;'  and  that  pagan  authority  may  not  be  thought  wanting  to 

*   lUtn/zoiffBeu  fittret  vavg  ^tt^tfiug  «a)  TXf^  ^tifit  h7v.     Kplstlc  to  Astabios. 

f  lie  seems  liowever  very  readily  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  ofTences  of  the  Chris- 
tians, in  order  to  plunder  them,  and  that  too  with  j^'at  religious  impartiality.  In  an 
epistle  to  l^cebolus  he  complains  that  the  Arians  of  Kdessa,  exulting  m  their  opulence, 
had  made  an  assault  upon  the  Valentinians ;  and  he  adds,  *  that  with  a  view  to  assist  them 
iu  effectuatiup  the  instructions  of  their  own  admirable  law,  and  that  they  mi^ht  more  easily 
travel  to  the  kingdom  uf  Heaven,  he  had  ordered  all  the  posbessions  tg  be  taken  away  from 
the  Church  of  hdessa ;  distributing  the  nwuey  amon^  the  soldiers,  and  confiscating  the 
^^ed  proper^.* 

{  £nrrf/u«y|  ftu  ttrtk^hn  fr^Sr^'ri  l7«X/e«/p«  112.    Ed.  Paris. 
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juBtify  bis  philanthropy,  he  cites  a  paasngfe  from  Homer  in  praise  of  hos 
pitality.     He  concludes  with  some  instructions  to  reg:ulate  the  intercourse 
and  define  the  respective  din^nities  of  the  relip^oiis  and  civil  authorities* 

2.  The  name  of  Ammianvn  Marcellinus  deserves  even  at  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  more  elaborate  mention  than  can  here  be 
bestowed  upon  it.  A  native  of  Antioch,  of  noble  family,  he  devoted  his 
youth  to  military  service,  and  attended  Julian,  his  patron  and  friend,  in 
his  fatal  expedition  ap^inst  the  Persians.  Durins:  the  rei^rn  of  Valentinian 
ind  Valens  he  appears  to  have  withdrawn  to  studious  repose  in  his  native 
city*  and  under  Tlieodosius  he  finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome.  It  was 
here  that  he  composed  his  history  in  the  Latin  lan^iage,  and  published  it 
with  the  general  applause  of  a  people  amon^r  whom  the  admiration  of 
literary  merit  had  survived  its  possession.  The  work  consisted  of 
thirty-one  books,  comprising  the  affairs  of  the  empire  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  ofNerva  to  the  end  of  that  of  Valens.  The  thirteen  first  are 
lost,  and  those  remaining  have  escaped  to  us  as  from  a  shipwreck,  torn  and 
mutilated*.  Respecting  the  religion  of  the  author,  there  can  be  no  serious 
doubt  that  he  adhered  to  paganism ;  though  the  impartiality  with  which 
he  commonly  treats  the  deeds  and  character  of  Christians  has  led  some 
writers  to  suspect  his  attachment  to  their  faith.  The  suspicion  is  at  least 
honourable  to  the  historian,  and  a  more  faithful  imitation  of  his  example 
would  have  removed  many  stains  from  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  annalistSv 
and  spared  mudi  perplexity  to  those  who  search  them  for  information  and 
truth. 

3.  The  History  o(Zosimtti  extends  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the 
second  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric :  it  consists  of  five  books,  and  the  frag« 
ment  of  a  sixth,  into  the  first  of  which  the  reigns  of  the  predecessors  of 
Consiantine  are  compressed.  Zosimus  was  a  prejudiced,  and,  as  some 
miraculous  descriptions  attest,  a  superstitious  pagan ;  and  he  treats  with 
severity,  perhaps  with  injustice,  the  character  of  some  of  the  Christian 
Emperors  t ;  but  as  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  attention  is 
bestowed  on  the  details  of  military  enterprise,  it  is  not  oflen  that  he  crosses 
the  more  peaceful  path  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Prom  the  Fall  n/Paganum  to  the  Death  of  Justinian.    (348  .  .  .  567.) 

Coovcnion  of  the  Goths— of  CIotIr  and  the  Franks— of  other  Barbarians— causes  of  its  facilitf— 
Uiraculous  Interpositions — Internal  condition  of  the  Church— Symcon  and  the  Stylites — Popo 
Leo  the  Great — Papal  ag);randiiiemcnt — private  confc^ttion — Justinian,  his  orthodoxy,  intolerance, 
and  heresy — Literature — its  decay  not  attriliutable  to  Chri«tiaoity— three  periods  of  its  decline— 
Selifioas  corruptions — Barbarian  conqueMtK — Seven  liberal  artx — Justinian  cl0!u>s  the  Schools  of 
AUien«— «arly  connection  of  Philosophy  with  Religion— Morality— of  the  Clergy — of  the  People- 
general  mUery — Note  on  certain  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Centuries. 

That  we  may  treat  with  some  perspicuity  the  lonpr  period  over  which  the 
two  following:  chapters  are  extended,  we  shall  separate  in  each  of  them 

*  See  the  life  of  Auimianiia  Marcellinus  by  Valesius,  which  we  have  chiefly  followed  iu 
tUaaocount. 

f  Julian  ia  his  great  lu*ro,  and  Constantino  the  principal  object  of  his  censure. 
Rcapectiufp  the  latter,  it  has  been  observed,  tliatwe  may  safely  believe  any  evil^that  has 
■■raped  from  Knsebius,  and  any  good  that  has  been  extorted  from  Ziisimtis.  But  theso 
comDUied  would  furnish  very  scanty  materials  for  thu  delineation  of  a  ^at  character* 
We  muit  believe  much  more  tlian  these ;  and  in  this  malter  the  panegyrics  of  the  Chrii- 

tiaa  an  not,  pediapi^  moialiaUe  to  su^piewu  (bjui  the  afpenioni  oC  Ui«  ^g|iAimfltni, 
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the  external  progress  and  reverses  of  Christianity  from  the  internal  conduct 
and  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  character  of  those  who  ruled  and  in- 
fluenced it. 

I.  Christianity  had  scarcely  completed  its  triumph  over  an  ancient  su- 
perstition, refined  and  embellished  by  the  utmost  human 
Conversion  of      ingenuity,  when  it  was  called  upon  to  dispute  the  poaaea^ 
the  Barbarians,     sion  of  the  world  with  a  wild  and   savage  adversary. 

Almost  at  the  very  moment  when  Julian  was  labouringr 
for  the  re-establishment  of  paganism,  Ulphilas*,  who  is  commonly  called 
the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  was  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
vrith  great  rapidity  among  that  young  and  powerful  people :  so  that  the 
first  invaders  of  the  empire  had  previously  leanit  in  .  their  own  land 
to  profess,  or  at  least  to  respect,  the  religion  of  the  empire.  The 
Goths  then  were  early  and  easy  proselytes  to  Christianity ;  and  the  example 
of  their  conversion,  as  well  as  of  their  invasion,  was  followed  by  the  various 
hordes  of  barbarians  who  presently  overran  and  occupied  the  West.  The 
Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the 
Ostrogoths  inPannunia,  and  others,  as  they  successively  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Roman  provinces,  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  suc- 
cessively adopted  the  religion  of  the  conquered  ;  and  if  Rome,  in  her  days 
of  warlike  triumph,  received  from  vanquished  Greece  some  taste  in 
arts,  and  attainment  in  science,  and  skill  in  philosophical  disputation, 
she  repaid  her  private  obligation  with  more  solid  and  extensive  generosity 
in  her  days  of  decline,  when  she  instructed  her  own  conquerors  in  those 
lessons  of  religious  truth  and  moral  knowledge,  of  which  the  principles 
can  never  change,  nor  the  application  ever  be  limited. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  with  any  certainty  the  exact  moment  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  conversion  of  so  many  tribes.  That  of  Clovis,  King  of 
the  Franks,  has  obtained  the  greatest  historical  celebrity,  and  many  of 
the  particulars  respecting  it  wear  great  appearance  of  probabilityf.  In 
the  year  493  Clovis  espoused  Clotilda,  niece  of  the  King  of  the  Burgun- 
dians, a  Christian  and  a  Catholic.  He  tolerated  the  religion  of  his  bride, 
and  shewed  respect  to  its  professors,  especially  to  St.  Remi,  Archbishop 
ofRheims;  but  he  steadily  refused  to  abandon  his  hereditary  idols  on 
the  importunity  either  of  the  prelate  or  Queen.  At  length  he  found 
himself  in  a  situation  of  danger;  in  the  heat  of  an  unsuccessful  battle, 
while  his  Franks  were  flying  before  the  Alemanni,  Clovis  is  related  to 
have  raised  his  weeping  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  *  Jesus  Christ ! 
thou  whom  Clotilda  asserts  to  be  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  I  implore  thy 
succour.     If  thou  wilt  give  me  the  victory,  I  will  believe  in  thee,  and  be 

*  Ulphilas  IS  oolicvcd  to  have  been  the  deseendant  of  a  Cappadocian  family  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  Goths,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  His  conversion  to  Ananism  is 
referred  to  his  embassy  to  the  court  ol  Valcns  in  378,  ami  on  his  return  home  he  dili- 
gently diffused  that  heresy.  It  would  ap^iear,  however,  that  his  method  of  seduction 
was  to  assure  theGuths,  that  the  disputes  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians  were  merely 
Terbal,  not  at  all  affectin};  the  sulistaucc  of  faith — so  that  his  success  was  gradual,  and 
at  first  imperfect :  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  time  of  Theodoret,  the  Goths  avowed  their 
belief,  that  the  Father  was  greater  than  the  Son ;  but  tliey  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
affirm  that  the  Son  was  created — though  they  continued  to  communicate  with  those 
who  held  that  opinion.  Fliurj',  H.  E.  liv.  xvii.  sect.  36.  Tillem.  (Sur  les  Ariens, 
Art.  132,  133)  pronounces  an  eulogy  upon  his  virtues,  in  spiTe  of  his  heresy;  and  yet 
he  adds,  '  Voila  comment  un  hommc  entraina  dans  Tenter  ce  nombre  infini  det 
Septentrionaux,  qui  avec  lui  ct  aiires  lui  ont  embrass^  TArianisme.' 

t  Those  which  we  select,  together  with  many  others,  are  related  on  the  authority  of 
Gxtgoryof  TouzB,  and  Uincm.  Vita  San.  Remigil    SeeFleury,  liv.  xxx.  sect  46. 
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Iwplused  in  thy  name/  At  that  moment  the  Kin^  of  the  Alemanni  was 
ahun ;  hia  soldiers  immediately  fled,  and  abandoned  the  field  to  CIovik.  The 
Tictor  was  not  unmindful  of  the  God  of  his  adversity.  On  the  conclusion 
of  hia  eipedition  he  caused  himself  to  be  publicly  baptized;  about  three 
thousand  of  his  soldiers  attended  him  to  the  holy  font  with  joy  and  accla- 
mation, and  the  rest  of  his  subjects  followed  without  any  hesitation  the 
(wth  of  their  Prince.  The  conversion  of  Clovis  took  place  in  496 ;  and  though 
it  had  not  the  effect  of  amending  the  brutal  character  of  the  proselyte,  it  made 
a  great  addition  to  the  physical  strength  of  Christianity  ;*  and  it  was  attended 
by  a  peculiar  circumstance  which  places  it  among  the  important  events  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  numerous  barbarian  conquerors  who  then 
ruled  the  IVestem  Empire  had  embraced,  without  any  exception,t  the 
heresy  of  Arius ;  Clovis  alone  adopted  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  this  acci- 
dent (we  are  taught  to  attribute  it  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  wife)  was  pro- 
bably the  earliest  cause  of  that  close  connection  between  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  some  traces  may  be  discerned  even 
thus  early,  and  which,  in  a  later  age,  was  confirmed  by  Pepin  and  esta- 
blished by  Charlemagne. 

The  success  of  the  Roman  arms  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which 
began  about  thirty  years  atler  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  does  not  appear 
to  have  disinclined  the  barbarians  to  the  religion  of  their  enemies;  it  might 
efen  naturally  produce  the  contrary  effect ;  and  we  do  not  read  of  any  of 
their  tribes  which,  after  settling  in  a  conquered  province,  were  disposed 
long  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

Respecting  the  natural  causes  which  facilitated  this  powerful  accession 
to  the  body  of  Christianity  from  a  quarter  whence  the  darkest  danger  was 
portended,  it  is  proper  to  suggest  a  few  brief  observations,  that  we  may  be 
enabledcalmly  to  consider, whether  or  not  they  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  without  the  intervention  of  miraculous  assistance.  The  wild 
and  warlike  polytheists  of  the  north,  who  estimated  excellence  by  power, 
and  power  by  the  extent  of  military  sway,  and  who  ignorantly  applied  to 
the  gods  the  rules  by  which  they  judged  of  men,  approached  with  respect- 
ful predisposition  the  Deity  of  the  Roman  empire.^  And  if  it  be  true  that 
their  own  successes  gradually  tended  to  abate  this  respect,  yet  is  it  not 
possible  that  they  could  fail  to  observe,  or  observe  without  some  sense  of 
reverence  and  humiliation,  the  superiority  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  high 
intellectual  pre-eminence  of  the  people  whom  their  mere  sword  had  over- 
thrown ;  nor  would  they  hesitate  to  infer,  from  such  sensible  indications, 
both  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  protecting  Divinity !  Again — 
The  form    of  idolatry  which  they  professed  was  most  peculiarly  charac- 

*  Clovis,  immediately  after  his  baptism,  made  some  considerable  doaatiuiiR  of  land  to 
St  Remi,  who  applied  them  to  the  use  of  divers  churches,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Loon.     Fleiuy,  II.  E.  liv.  xxx.,  sect.  4G. 

f  Thrasamond,  King  of  the  Vandals,  in  Africa ;  Tlieodoric,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in 
Italy ;  Alaric,  of  the  Visigoths,  in  Spain ;  Gondebaud,  of  the  Burgundians,  were  all 
Arians :  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  heterodoxy  of  the  princes  of  Cliristeudom,  even 
Anastasius,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  involved  in  the  Eutychian  heresy. 

X  Hie  conversion  of  the  Burgundians,  early  in  the  fifth  centur}',  is  thus  related,  with  no 
improbability.  Harassed  by  the  continual  incursions  of  the  Huns,  and  incapable  of  self- 
defence,  they  resolved  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  God  ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  God  of  the  Koinans  most  powerfully  bsAieuded  those  who  served  him,  they 
dctennined,  on  public  deliberation,  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Tliey  therefore  went  to  a  city 
in  Gmul,  and  entreated  the  Bishop  to  baptize  them.  Immediately  alter  that  ceremony 
they  ffained  a  battle  against  their  enemies ;  and  if  (as  is  also  asserted)  they  afterwords 
lived  in  peace  and  innocenci^  tbe^  reuved,  ia  that  respect  at  least,  tho  uslutai  1lx\x\Vi  ^^Subu 
cmtrwm,    Soent  rii,  ebap.  SO,    rJeary,  U,  £•  lir.  xxiii.,  lect  5. 
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terised  by  a  superstitious  veneration  for  their  priesthood ;— ^t  had  no 
written  law,  nor  any  fixed  ))rincip1cs,  nor  any  very  attractive  immemorial 
solemnities.  In  a  foreifl:n  country,  in  the  licence  of  a  military  expedition, 
the  reverence  for  their  native,  and  for  the  most  part  absent  ministers*  would 
gradually  abate  in  fervency  and  fidelity  ;  and  then  (such  is  the  nature  of 
superstition)  it  would  change  its  object,  and  swell  into  devout  respect  for 
the  ministers  of  the  unknown  reliprion,  by  whose  more  imposing  rites  they 
were  now  surrounded  and  dazzled.  By  this  process  being  insensibly 
weaned  from  an  ancient  worship,  chiefly  perhaps  endeared  to  them  by  its 
association  with  that  home  which  they  had  now  deserted  for  ever,  they 
would  join  in  the  splendid  processiuns,  and  bend  in  the  stately  temples  of 
the  Christians.  Of  such  advantages  as  these  the  clergy  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves;  and  their  own  great  superiority  in  penetration  and 
learning,  joined  with  a  zealous  and  interested  activity^,  enabled  them  to 
convert  the  mass  of  the  invaders ;  while  the  Prince,  as  illiterate  as  his 
subjects,  was  oflen  influenced  by  the  address,  and  often  by  the  piety*  of 
the  prelates  who  had  access  to  his  court  The  same  work  was  fit  ill  fur- 
ther facilitated  by  the  example  of  the  Goths,  who  had  opened  the  gatea 
of  Christianity  to  succeeding  conquerors.  Nor  should  we  by  any  means 
pass  over  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  who  had  previously  intro* 
duced  into  the  native  forests  of  the  invaders  a  favourable  opinion,  and  even 
a  partial  profession,  of  the  religion  of  the  empire  which  they  were 
destined  to  subvert. 

These  reasons  are  probably  sufficient  to  account  for  the  facility  with 
which  the  various  invaders  of  the  western  provinces  adopted  the  religion 
which  they  found  established  there,  even  without  any  deep  examination 
into  its  merits  or  its  truth;  but  the  histories  of  those  times  are  so  abun- 
dant in  preternatural  tales  of  extraordinary  conversions  everywhere 
wrought  by  the  continual  interposition  of  Providence,  that  we  must  not 
quite  overlook  this  consideration.  However,  we  can  here  entertain  little 
doubt,  or  feel  any  strong  hesitation  to  aflirm,  that  the  very  great  propor- 
tion of  those  miraculous  stories  is  wholly  and  unquestionably  fabulousf* 
But  we  must  be  caret ul  that  our  indignation  at  the  impiety  which  fabri- 
cated so  many  wicked  impostures,  and  the  diligent  mendacity  which  has 
retailed 'them,  do  not  so  far  prevail  as  to  hurry  us  into  an  entire  disbelief 
of  any  divine  intervention  in  those  ages.  To  pronounce  so  sweeping  a 
sentence,  in  the  confusion  of  contemporary  evidence,  in  our  necessary 
ignorance  of  the  dispositions  of  Providence^  would  approach  too  near 

*  At  a  Council  held  at  Brajj^ie,  or  Braccara,  in  Portug.il,  in  the  year  412,  on  the  imip- 
iion  of  an  idolatrous  or  .\rian  host  of  Al.iiii,  Suevi  and  Vandals,  the  Bishops  prepared 
themselves  to  resist  at  ever}'  risk  the  destnictive  torrent.  For  this  purpose  they  appear  to 
have  adopted  two  measures,  which,  in  their  union  at  least,  are  stron^i^ly  indicative  of  the 
htatc  of  religion  in  that  age  and  country.  The  iir:>t  was  to  publish  an  abbreviation  of  the 
C/reod  of  the  C*athoIic  church ;  the  second,  to  conceal  in  the  securest  recesses  and  caverns 
the  invaluable  relics  of  their  saints.     Flcur}',  II.  K.  lib.  xidii.,  sect.  6. 

f  Unbelievers  and  heretics  were  closely  associated  in  the  language  and  opinion  of  the 
Catholics  of  those  days,  and  were  consecpiently  s\ibjected  to  the  same  mode  of  cure.  In 
the  fourth  centur}' even  tlie  great  St.  Ambrose  condescended  to  adopt  the  miraculous  method 
of  argument  for  the  conversion  of  the  Ariaus.  He  used,  in  his  disputes  with  those 
heretics,  to  produce  men  possessed  with  devils,  who,  on  the  approach  of  certain  Catholic 
relics,  were  obliged  by  preternatural ti^mpulsion  to  acknowledge  with  loud  criei  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Nice  was  true,  aud  that  of  the  Arians  both  false  and  of  mort 
dangerous  consequence.  This  testimony  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  was  regarded  by  St. 
Ambrose  as  mu[uestionai)lo  aud  conelu»ive  (Mesh.  c.  iv.,  p.  2.  c  3.),  nor  was  it  lAsil 
answered  by  advenarin  who  mode  less  professiou  of  influence  in  tho  otbor  world. 
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to  presumption ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  do  better  to  leave  thii*  subject 
where  the  judicious  moderation  of  Mosheim*  has  placed  it: — 

*  How  hr  these  conversions  (he  says)  were  due  to  real  miracles 
attending  the  ministry  of  those  early  preachers  is  a  matter  extremely 
difficult  to  be  determined.  For,  though  I  am  persuaded  that  those  pious 
men  who,  in  the  midst  of  many  danglers,  and  in  the  tace  of  obstacles 
seemingly  invincible,  endeavoured  to  spread  the  lig^ht  of  Christianity 
throufrh  the  barbarous  nations,  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  more 
peculiar  fevour  and  succour  of  the  Most  High;  yet  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced, that  the  greatest  part  of  the  prodigies  recorded  in  the  histories  of 
this  age  arc  liable  to  the  strongest  suspicions  of  falsehood  or  imposture. 
The  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  generality  in  those  times  furnished 
the  most  favourable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  fraud ;  and  the  impu- 
dence of  impostors  in  contriving  false  miracles  was  artfully  proportioned 
to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  while  the  sagacious  and  the  wise,  who  per- 
ceived these  cheats,  were  obliged  to  silence,  by  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened their  lives  and  their  fortunes,  if  they  detected  the  artifice.  Thus 
does  it  generally  happen  in  human  life,  that  when  the  discovery  and  pro- 
fession of  the  truth  is  attended  with  danger,  the  prudent  are  silent,  tho 
multitude  believe,  and  the  impostors  triumph.' 

II.  While  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  thus  extending  itself  among 
so  many  nations,  the  changes  which  were  gradually  taking  place  within 
the  Church  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  its  purity.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  copious  transfusion  of  heathen  ceremonies  into  the  Christian 
worsihip  which  had  taken  place  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  paganized  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  the  outward  form 
and  aspect  of  religion ;  those  ceremonies  became  more  general  and  more 
^numerous,  and,  so  far  as  the  calamities  of  the  times  would  permit,  more 
splendid  in  the  age  which  followed.  To  console  the  convert  for  the  loss 
of  his  favourite  festival,  others,  of  a  ditFcrcnt  name,  but  similar  description, 
were  introduced ;  and  the  simple  and  serious  occupation  of  spiritual 
devotion  was  beginning  to  degenerate  into  a  worship  of  parade  and 
demonstration,  or  a  mere  scene  of  riotous  festivity.  But,  various  were 
the  forms  assumed,  and  numerous  the  excesses  occasioned,  by  religious 
corruption ;  which  was  by  no  other  circumstance  more  plainly  evidenced, 
or  more  effectual ly  promoted,  than  by  the  growing  prevalence  of  the 
monastic  spirit. 

It   is   contrary   to  our  general   purpose   to   call   much   attention  to 
instances  of  the  passing   fanaticism   of  the  day — those 
transient    eruptions  of  superstition   which   have   led  no       Symeon  the 
deep  traces    behind    them    in   history   or   moral   conse-  Stylite. 

quences ;  nevertheless,  wc  cannot  forbear  to  record  one 
very  extraordinary  shape  which  the  phrensy  of  those  times  assumed. 
About  the  year  4*27,  one  Symeon,  at  first  a  shepherd,  afterwards  a 
monk,  of  Syria,  invented  a  new  method  of  penitential  devotion.  Dissa- 
tisfied with  the  insuflicient  austerities  which  were  practised  in  his  convent, 
he  retired  to  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  where,  by 
solitary  self-inflictions  and  extreme  abstinence,  ■  he  obtained  great  pro- 
vincial celebrity  ;  but  his  piety  or  his  ambition  were  not  thus  easily  con- 
tented, and  accordingly  he  devised  an  original  and  more  difficult  path  to 
sanctity.  lie  caused  a  pillar  to  be  erected,  of  which  the  height  was  gra- 
dually increased  from  nine  to  sixty  feet  3  thereon  he  established  his  resi- 

^  Cent,  Y^  p,  J,  c,  1. 
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dence.  His  ordinary  occupation  was  prayer ;  and  habit  and  exercise 
enabled  him  to  take,  without  risk  or  difficulty,  the  different  postures  of 
devotion.  Sometimes,  especially  on  ^eat  solemnities,  he  assumed  an 
erect  attitude,  with  his  arms  outstretched  ;  sometimes  he  bent  forward  his 
body,  attenuated  by  continual  fasting,  till  the  forehead  touched  the  feet ; 
and  he  repeated  those  inclinations  with  marvellous  flexibility*.  He 
passed  the  whole  night  and  a  part  of  the  morning  in  worship ;  one  slender 
meal  in  the  course  of  a  week  sufficed  for  his  sustenance,  and  a  coarse 
vestment  of  skin,  which  wrapt  his  whole  body,  was  his  only  covering:  in 
this  situation  he  endured  the  returning  inclemencies  of  thirty  seasons,  and 
at  length  died,  without  descending  from  his  column. 

It  is  no  matter  of  reasonable  astonishment  that  the  passionate  enthu- 
siasts of  the  east  thronged  eagerly  round  the  pillar  of  Symeon  from  the 
most  remote  provinces,  and  regarded  the  self-devoted  martyr  with  feelings 
partaking  of  adoration.  Nor  are  we,  in  any  degree,  surprised  to  read, 
that  he  converted  to  Christianity  the  inhabitants  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  and  an  entire  tribe  of  Arabs,  together  with  several  Jews  and 
heretics,  by  miraculous  aid  and  operation.  Nor,  perhaps,  have  we  cause 
to  think  it  strange  that  this  popular  fanaticism  was  rather  encouraged 
than  disclaimed  by  the  Churcht ;  and  that  it  has  descended  to  posterity 
without  any  ecclesiastical  stigma  of  schism  or  heresy.  But  our  amaze- 
ment is  reasonably  excited,  when  we  learn  that  Theodosius  II.  seri- 
ously consulted  Symeon  the  Stylite  on  the  most  important  concerns 
of  Church  and  Slate^ ;  and  that  the  Emperor  Leo  particularly  solicited 
his  advice  respecting  the  Council  of  Chalcedon — whether  those  princes 
really  shared  the  popular  madness,  and  considered  him  as  a  soothsayer 
or  prophet,  to  whom  bodily  mortification,  and  a  loftier  residence  had  dis- . 
closed  a  nearer  prospect  of  the  secrets  of  futurity;  or  whether  they  were 
only  willing  to  gain  credit  with  the  silliest  among  their  subjects  by  en- 
couraging iheir  most  absurd-superstition.  However  this  may  be,  Symeon 
became  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  fanatics  called  *  Stylites*  (or  Pillar-men)  ; 
who,  under  the  names  of  '  Holy  Birds '  and  *  A(jritil  Martyrs,'  peopled 
the  columns  of  the  east;  and,  af(er  imitating  (so  far  as  their  physical 
powers  permitted  them)  the  ascetic  gesticulations  of  their  master,  have 
escaped,  in  more  fortunate  oblivion,  the  sinister  celebrity  which  still 
attends  his  name. 

We  have  now  traced   the   history  of  the  Roman  See   to  the  middle 

of  the  fifih  century,  and  our  attention  has  not  hitherto 
Leo  the  Great.  ^  been  arrested  by  the  genius  or  the  fortune  of  any 
individual  who  has   occupied   it.     We  have    no   cause 

*  '  A  curious  si^ctator  (says  Gibbon),  after  nuinl)eriup^  1*244  rciK^titions,  at  leugth  de- 
listed from  the  endless  account.'  Theodorit,  who  had  frecjuently  8i*en  and  conversed  with 
him,  wrote  an  account  of  his  life  during  its  continuance.  That  author  himself  entertained 
some  doubts  as  to  the  credibility  of  his  narration :  'although  (says  he)  I  have  for  my 
witnesses,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  every  man  in  existence,  yet  I  fear  that  to  posterl^ 
my  account  may  appear  a  ^^roundless  fable ;  for  what  is  passing  here  is  above  humanity, 
and  men  are  wont  to  proportion  their  l>elief  to  the  powers  of  nature,  and  all  which  sur> 
])asses  those  boundanes  appears  falsehood  to  such  as  are  not  familiar  with  tilings  divine.' 
See  Fleur}',  liv.  xxix.,  sect.  9. 

f  It  is  true  that  when  Symeon  first  ascended  his  pillar  some  opposition  was  made  to 
the  innovation  by  some  monasteries  both  of  Syria  and  Kgypt ;  but  as  their  objectioni 
were  confined  to  the  novelty  of  the  scheme,  and  did  not  proceed  from  its  absurdity,  they 
npef  dily  disappeared,  and  Symeon  was  restored  with  unanimity  to  tlie  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

^  Gibbon,  chap,  xxxvii.  Flcury,  liv.  xxix.,  sect.  9.  The  Emperor  Marcian  is  also 
said  to  have  indulged  his  curiosity  by  a  secret  visit  to  the  Holy  Pillar,  in  the  throng  gf 
liis  miserable  subjects. 
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to  lament  this  circumstance.  The  truly  episcopal  duties  of  devotion 
and  charity  are  usually  performed  in  silent  unobtrusiveness ;  and  the 
hi^heist  interests,  and  the  truest  happiness  of  the  human  race,  have 
commonly  been  best  promoted  by  those  of  uhom  Fame  has  made  least 
mention.  But  this  long  period  of  comparative  obscurity  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  name  of  Leo,  surnamed  the  Great.  That  prelate  < 
ascended  thechair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  year  440,  and  occupied  it  for  one  and 
twenty  years.  At  his  accession,  he  found  the  Eastern  Church  still  agitated 
by  the  receding  tempest  of  the  Nestorian  controversy ;  and  the  heresy  of 
EutycheSy  which  immediately  succeeded,  introduced  fresh  disorders, 
which  continued  to  disturb  his  long  pontificate.  In  the  West,  the  success 
of  the  barbarians  in  Africa  and  Gaul  presented  a  new  and  extensive  field 
for  ecclesiastical  exertion ;  while  we  are  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to 
believe  that  the  internal  lustre  of  his  Church  was  darkened  and  endan- 
gered by  the  prevalence  of  the  Manichsean  heresy.  The  zeal  of  St.  Leo 
was  directed  to  all  these  points;  and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  evinced  less 
eagerness  in  the  discovery*  and  pursuit  of  his  domestic  adversaries,  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  existence  might  never  have  been  known 
to  us.  But,  in  justice,  we  are  equally  bound  to  praise  his  firm  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Eastern  Church  for  the  peaceful  repression  (had  such  been 
possible)  of  the  perverse  notions  which  perplexed  and  divided  it;  nor  are 
there  wanting  many  salutary  expositions  of  doctrine  and  reasonable  rules 
of  discipline,  scattered  throughout  his  numerous  writings  t* 

Tlie  circumstances  of  the  times  were  favourable  to  another  object, 
which,  with  Leo,  indeed,  may  possibly  have  been  secondary,  though  ft 
occupied  the  foremost  place  in  the  attention  of  so  many  of  his  successors 
— the  aggprandisement  of  the  Roman  See.  In  the  East,  it  happened 
about  that  time  that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the  assumption 
of  some  additional  powerj,  had  alienated  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  and  that  these  last  appealed  to  Rome  for  succour  and  justice. 
Of  course,  the  authority  which  such  api)eal  might  seem  to  imply  was  at 
no  time  recognised  by  the  Patriarch — it  was  even  decided,  during  this 
very  pontificate,  by  the  twenty-ninth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon§, 

*  Biironius  (chiefly  ad  ann.  443)  pvcs  several  proofs,  from  the  Chronicon  of 
Pro8]>er  and  St.  Leo's  own  writings,  of  the  diligence  of  that  l^Iate  in  tearing  those 
heretics  from  their  hiding-places,  and  publishing  their  infamy.  It  also  appears  that 
untd  that  ])eriod  it  had  been  usual  for  all  Christians  to  direct  tlicir  prayers  to  the  East ; 
but  as  this  form  was  with  the  Manichirans  essential,  with  the  orthodox  only  matter  of 
ceremony,  he  directed  the  latter  to  discontinue  the  practice,  in  order  that  the  perverse 
might  be  distinguished  and  detected  by  their  perseverance.  I'here  is  also  a  passage  (in 
his  9r)th  epistle)  in  which  he  advocates  the  unsheathing  of  the  temporal  sword  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  *•  Profiiit  diu  isia  distrlctio  ecclesiastica)  Icnitati, 
qua,  etsi  sacerdotali  contentn  judicio  cruentiis  refugit  ultiones,  sevens  tamen  Christia- 
norum  priucipum  constitutionibus  adjuvatur,  dum  ad  spiritualc  nonnunquam  recurrunt 
mnediura,  qui  timent  corporale  suppliciuni.* 

f  One  hundred  and  forty-one  £pistles  and  ninety-six  Sermons  still  remain  to  us, 
though  several  of  both  are  lost.  Upon  the  whole  they  indicate  great  talents,  and  an 
impxuvcd  and  exercised  mind.     Respecting  their  genuineness,  see  Dupin,  t.  iii.  p.  2. 

I  Mosh.  cent,  v.,  p.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

\  Ueld  in  451.  The  substance  of  the  enactment  is  as  follows : — ^  That  the  Fathers  did  rea- 
sonably accord  its  privileges  to  Antieiit  Rome,  because  it  was  the  imperial  city  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  hundred  and  Bfly  Bishops  here  assembled  have  decided  that  New  Rome, 
which  is  honoiuped  with  the  empire  and  the  senate,  shall  have  the  same  advantages  with 
Antient  Rome  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  be  the  tecond  after  it  * — meaning, 
obviously,  that  the  two  Sees  were  to  be  independent  in  [>ower  and  equal  in  privilege ;  but 
thai  in  rank  and  precedence  the  superiority  was  due  to  the  more  ancient.  This  Canon  hat 

S'ven  birth  to  the  most  voluminous  contentions.  Fleury,  liv.  xxviii.  sect.  30,   Baron,  ann, 
a.    Sect  148. 
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that  the  *  See  of  New  Rome  should  have  the  same  advantage  with  that  of 
Antient  Rome  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution ;'  but»  nevertheless,  the 
influence  of  the  latter  was  extended,  for  the  moment  at  least,  among  the 
Hubjects  of  the  former,  by  the  dissensions  which  severed  them  from  their 
Head.  And,  ag;ain,  the  accidents  which  placed  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
familiar  and  almost  independent  correspondence  *  with  the  Emperor, 
could  not  fail  to  exalt  his  name  and  elevate  his  dignity.  In  the  western 
provinces,  the  increase  of  Papal  authority  was  owing  to  other  causes ; 
the  declining  power,  the  indolence  and  the  absence  of  the  Emperors,  left 
little  civil  control  over  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  who  presided  in  the 
imperial  city ;  and  the  incursions  and  triumpiis  of  the  barbarians  rather 
contributed  to  advance  than  to  restrain  his  rising  dominion.  For  the 
chiefs  of  the  invaders,  whose  principal  solicitude  was  to  give  stability  to 
their  government,  when  they  perceived  the  great  deference  paid  by  the 
multitude  to  the  hierarchy,  while  tliey  courted  the  inferior  members  of  that 
body,  naturally  offered  the  most  obsequious  respect  to  the  highest  in  rank. 
From  these  and  similar  causes  a  variety  of  advantages  spontaneously 
flowed,  and  they  were  seized  and  perpetuated  by  the  genius  and  ambition 
of  Leo. 

One  innovation  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  introduced  by 

that  Pontiff,  which  deserves  more  attentive  notice 
Private  Confession,     than   is  usually  directed   to   it.     It  had  been  the 

custom  for  the  more  grievous  offenders  to  make  the 
tDofession  of  their  sins  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation;  or  at  least 
for  the  ministers  occasionally  to  proclaim  before  the  whole  assembly  the 
nature  of  the  confessions  which  they  had  received.  Leo  strongly  dis- 
couraged that  practice ;  and  permitted,  and  even  enjoined  with  some 
earnestness,  that  confession  should  rather  be  private,  and  confided  to  the 
priest  alone.  The  evil  most  obviously  ])roceeding  from  this  relaxation 
was  the  general  increase,  or,  at  least,  the  more  indecent  practice,  of  the 
mortal  sins,  and  especially  (as  Mosheim  t  has  observed)  of  that  cf  in- 
continence ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  original  publicity 
of  confession  was  abandoned,  from  its  being  no  longer  practicable  in  a 
numerous  body  and  a  corrupt  age.  Dnt  another  consequence  which  cer- 
tainly flowed  from  this  measure,  and  which,  in  the  eye  of  an  ambitious 
Churcliman,  might  counterbalance  its  demoralizing  effect,  was  the  vast 
addition  of  influence  which  it  gave  to  the  clergy.  When  he  delivered 
over  the  conscience  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  priests, — when  he 
consigned  the  most  secret  acts  and  thoughts  of  individual  imperfection  to 
the  torture  of  private  inquisition  and  scrutiny, — Leo  the  Great  had  indeed 
the  glory  of  laying  the  first  and  corner-stone  of  the  Papal  edifice — that  on 
which  it  rose  and  rested,  and  without  which  the  industry  of  his  successors 
would  have  been  vainly  exerted,  or  (as  is  more  probable)  their  boldest 
projects  would  never  have  been  formed. 

From  the   name  of  St.  Leo  we  may  proceed  without  interruption   to 

that   of  JnstinianJ  ;    who    ascended   the   throne    of  Con- 

Jusiiniam      stantinople  in  the  year   527,    and  occupied    it  for  nearly 

forty  years.      This  Emperor   is  most   honourably   knowii 

*  Some  Epistles  arc  Btill  extant,  addressed  by  St.  Leo  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  oa 
the  subject  of  tlie  Eastern  controversies. 

t  (.'cnt.  V.  p.  2.  ch.  iv.  Tbe  epistle  containinjjf  this  ordinance  is  the  136th,  ad- 
dressed (on  March  C,  459)  to  the  Bishop  of  the  March  of  Ancona  and  Abruzzo.  Dupin, 
JNouv.  Bihlioth.  torn.  iii.  par.  ii. 

J  Of  the  jiiristliction  of  the  clcr«,^',  which  was  the  most  acknowledged  exerc'fe  of  thiir 
wrer,  and  the  most  direct  cause  of  their  inKuei.ce,  it  will  be  better  to  dciier  all  men'ita 
m  we  come  to  trout  of  the  acts  of  Charlemagne. 
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by  hft  legislative  labours,  and  the  digest  of  a  code  of  laws,  which, 
in  a  later  age,  obtained  general  and  durable  reception  throughout  Europe, 
and  which  are  not  in  all  places  obsolete  at  this  moment.  A  difTercnt  and 
secondary  description  of  celebrity  is  reflected  on  him  by  the  success  of 
his  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses,  against  the  invaders  of  the  West;  but, 
for  our  own  part,  we  are  not  disposed  to  think,  that  he  would  have  made 
any  addition  to  the  extent,  or  improvement  in  the  nature,  in  his  reputa- 
tion, had  he  deserted  the  pacific  duties  for  which  he  was  well  qualified, 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  armies  *  without  disposition  or  experience 
for  command.  He  deputed  to  his  soldiers  the  sanguinary  task  of  con* 
quest,  and  confined  his  own  talents  to  those  offices  which  he  justly  consi- 
dered to  be  more  truly  imperial.  Among  the  first  and  favourite  of  these 
he  placed  the  regtilation  of  the  religious  affairs  of  his  subjects.  His  own 
filth  was  distinguished  by  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy ;  and  his  theological 
studies  had  at  least  conducted  him  to  sound  doctrinal  conclusions.  But 
he  had  studied  with  more  success  the  tenets,  than  the  history,  of  his  reli- 
^on ;  or  he  would  have  learnt  from  the  sad  experience  of  two  centuriesj 
that  neither  the  canons  of  councils,  nor  the  oppression  of  civil  power,  arc 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  human  opinion.  He  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  long  reign  to  the  extinction  of  heresy  ;  he  waged  war  with 
equal  fury  t  against  the  remnant  of  the  Arians,  the  Nestorians,  and  the 
Eutychians;  he  expelled  them  from  their  churches,  which  he  transferred, 
together  with  their  public  possessions,  to  the  Catholics ;  and,  finally,  he 
descended  to  individual  persecution,  and  confiscated  the  private  property 
of  many.  Whatever  ambiguous  excuses  may  be  found  for  his  other  pro- 
ceedings, the  guilt  of  this  last  robbery  is  usually  attributed  to  his  sordid 
avarice.  In  spite  of  those  measures  (shall  we  not  rather  say,  in  conse- 
quence of  tliem  ?),  the  fifth  General  Council  (assembled  at  Constantinople 
during  his  reign)  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  *  The  Most  Chris- 
tian Emperor,*  not  foreseeing  that,  by  one  of  those  strange  dispositions 
of  Providence  which  seem  to  mock  at  human  calculation  and  consistency, 
the  very  monarch  whom  they  had  exalted  by  that  glorious  distinction — 
due,  indeed,  to  the  purity  of  his  faith,  but  forfeited  by  jiis  intemperance  and 
bigotry, — was  destined  to  die  a  heretic  '4  A  foolish  dispute  had  been  raised 
at  that  time,  whether  the  body  of  Clirist  on  earth  was  or  was  not  liable 
to  corruption ;  and  this  divided  Oriental  Christians  into  the  two  sects  of 
Corruptibles  and  Incorruptibles.  Tlie  latter  were  obviously  involved  in 
the  heresy  of  tlie  Phantastics  ;  and  yet  Justinian,  in  the  blindness  of  old 
age,  adopted  that  opinion  ;  and  it  is  even  believed,  that  he  was  preparing 
to  persecute  all  who  differed  from  him,  when  he  fell  sick  and  died. 

Our  censures  on  the  religious  policy  of  Justinian,  though  at  variance 


•  The  trumpet  of  Gibbon  (upon  the  whole  a  humane  historian)  is  too  of^en  and  too 
loudly  sounded  in  celebration  of  uiilitary  prowess,  and  the  pomp  of  camps,  and  the  virtues 
of  heroes — the  favourite  themes  of  vulvar  minds,  and  the  easiest  incentives  to  vulgar 
enthtuiasm. 

t  He  appears  to  have  taken  pains  to  search  for  them — a  dolcstablo  exaggeration  of 
peneeution.  He  assailed  with  the  same  ardour  both  pagans  an<l  astrologers ;  and  his 
severities  against  the  Samaritans,  who  had  obtained  a  place  in  the  loug  list  of  heretics, 
excited  and  justified  their  rebellion  ;  and  it  was  not  suppressed  without  horrible  carnage. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  lie  exerted  himself  with  equal  vigour  against  varioiLs  forms  of  un« 
piety  and  immorality  (Fleury,  liv.  xxxii.  hect.  27.) ;  and  was  no  liss  zealous  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Hendi  and  other  burhariau  tribes  to  the  belief  in  the  Gospel,  than  in  oppressinii; 
all  wlio  did  not  interpret  that  Gosjiel  as  he  did. 

{  The  history  of  iieur}-  VIII.  of  England  furnishes  au  iobtaace  at  fitst  sv^UIn^t^ 
Bflular  to  this. 
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with  the  usual  language  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  require  no  justifica- 
tion—but it  is  proper  to  clear  that  Emperor  from  the  more  odious  imputa- 
tion of  having  created  the  system,  which  he  so  zealously  administered. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  pronounced  by  Constantine  against  Arius  and 
his  followers,  however  speedily  regretted  and  revoked,  was  the  g^nd  and 
authoritative  Jprecedent  to  which  every  Catholic  persecutor  of  after-times 
appealed  with  pride  and  confidence.  That  which  was  an  experiment — an 
injudicious  and  fruitless  experiment,  with  Constantine,  became  a  principle 
or  a  habit  with  most  of  his  successors,  each  of  whom  enacted  such  penalties 
as  seemed  suited  to  repress  the  errors  of  the  day;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
Theodosius  II.  to  complete  theVork,  and  to  confirm  and  embody  the  scat- 
tered edicts  of  bigotry  and  despotism.  There  is  no  space  here  to  enume- 
rate the  severe  laws  against  heretics,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Tlieodo- 
sianCode*;  it  may  sufBce  to  say,  that  they  extended  to  almost  every  deno- 
mination of  dissent,  and  nfienaced  the  contumacious  with  confiscation,  in- 
testation,  exile,  as  the  ordinary  punishments — while  *  the  last  and  inex- 
piable penalty'  was  suspended  over  the  most  formidable  innovators. 
More  than  this — ^that  Emperor  actually  appointed  Inquisitors  for  the  detec- 
tion of  certain  specified  offenders,  and  enjoined  the  most  diligent  and 
penetrating  search  t  for  the  purpose  of  unmasking  them.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  Pope  Leo  the  Great  adopted  this  method  for  the  extinction 
of  the  M anichaeans ;  and  it  is  some  excuse  for  the  eagerness  of  the  Bishop 
that  the  mighty  footsteps  of  the  Emperor  lay  traced  before  him.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  attach  to  his  name  very  deeply  the  guilt  of  intolerance ;  nor 
would  we  defraud  even  Justinian  himself  of  such  plea  as  may  be  found 
for  him  in  the  penal  system  previously  established,  in  the  spirit  of  the 

times,  in  the  practice  of  his  predecessors.     Yet  should  we  distinguish — ^a 

-^ 

*  The  following  are  extracts  : — Quid  sensibus  vxcsDcatos  Judseos,  Samaritas,  I'aganoti, 
et  csetera  hopreticonim  genera  portentorum  auderc  cognoscimns  P  Quod  si  ad  sanita- 
tern  mentis  egregio  leguui  edicto  revocare  conemur,  severitatis  ciilpam  ipsi  prsratabunt; 
qui  durse  frontis  ohstinato  piaculo  locum  veniac  non  reiinquunt.  Quamobrera,  cum  len- 
ientia  vetcri  desperatis  morbis  nulla  sit  abhibenda  curatio,  tandem,  ne  ferales  sectse  in 
vitam,  immemores  nostri  saeculi  velut  indiscreta  confusiune,  licentius  uvageutur,  hac  vie- 
iura  in  omnc  etvtitn  lege  sancimus — Neminem  Judaoum,  nemiuem  Samaritam,  nculra  lege 
constantem,  ad  honores  et  dignitates  accederc ;  nulli  administrationem  patere  civilis  obse- 
quii,  nee  defensoris  fungi  saltem  ofHcio.  Nefas  quippe  credimus,  ut  supems  majesfati 
et  Romanis  legibus  inimici,  ultoresque  etiam  nostrarum  legum  surreptiva$  jurisdictionis 
habeantur  obtentu  et  acquisitx  dignitatis  auctoritate  muniti  udversum  Christianos,  et  ipsos 
plerumqiie  sacroo  Religionis  Antistites,  velut  insultantes  Hdei  nostnc  judicandi  vcl  pro- 
nuntiandi  quid  velint,  habeant  potestatem,  &c.  Again  : — Hinc  prospicit  nostra  Clemcntia 
Paganorum  quoqiie  et  gentilium  inimanitates  vigiliam  nostram  deUere  sortiri,  qui  uaturali 
iresania  ct  licentia  pertinaci  religionis  trainite  dissideutes  nefarios  sacrificiorum  ritus 
occultis  exercere  quodammodosolitudinibusdesignautur^-quos  uon  promulgatarum  legnm 
mille  terrores,  non  denuntiati  cxitii  poena  compescant,  ut  si  eniendari  non  possint  moie 
Moltem  criminum  et  iliuvie  victimarmn  discerent  abstinere.  Sed  prorsos  ea  furoris  pecca- 
tur  audacia,  &c.  &c.  Leg.  Novell.  Div.  Theod.  A.  Lib.  These  enactments  of  the  finti 
confirmed  by  the  second  Theodosius.  are  in  every  sense  barharout. 

\  '  Summa  exploratione  rimetur,  \it,  quicunque  in  imum  PaschaB  diem  non  obsequ^ti 
religione  convenerint,  tales  iudubitanter,  quales  hac  lege  damnamus,  habeantur.*  This 
seems  to  have  been  levelled  against  the  remains  of  the  Quartadecimans.  The  Encratites, 
Saccophori,  and  Ily(lroparastata>i,  are  the  names  which  are  threatened  '  summo  supplicio 
et  inexpiabili  pcena.*  A  law  was  also  enacted  to  prevent  the  meetings  of  the  Tascodra- 
gitffi — a  denomination  of  jK'rHons  *  who  made  their  prayers  inwardly  and  silently,  com- 
pressing their  noses  and  lips  with  their  hands,  lest  any  sound  should  transpire.*  Bas- 
nagc,  iii.  82.  Jortin,  vol.  iv,  ad  ann.  381.  That  any  danger  either  to  Church  or  State 
could  fur  an  instant  have  l>een  apprehended  from  such  abject  and  pitiful  enthusiasm 
might  have  been  pronounced  iin|juMiible,  if  the  history  of  persecution  in  every  age,  how- 
soever modified  and  disguisttd  by  time  and  circumstance,  did  not  incessantly  attest  it  to  bt 
both  credible  and  probable. 


rature&nrt  morality  ol  the  period  on  whitrti  we  are  employed:  tor 
I  it  may  seem  impossible  to  treat  so  extensive  a  Hubject  in  such  can< 

limits  with  adequate  fulness,  or  even  with  proHtable  precision, 
vould  be  still  greater  ground  of  reproach  were  we  to  neglect  it 
her. 

decline  of  Roman  literature  between  the  age  of  Augustus  and  that 
Antonines,  in  chusteness  and  delicacy  of  thought  and 
■ion,  and  even  the  decuy  of  the  language  itself,  are  Dfcliue  of 
\y  perceptible  to  the  classical  reader;  yet  wan  it  still  LiUralure. 
ed  by  some  of  the  fire  of  ancient  genius:  it  hud 
.  itaelf  of  the  progress  of  science  and  the  increased  knowledge  of 
tid  it  applied  that  knowledge  with  immortal  success  to  history  as  well 
Mophy  i  but  from  the  reign  of  Antoninus  to  that  of  Diocletian 
1  was  sudden  and  precipitate.  In  the  barren  recurda  of  the  third 
f  we  find  no  names  of  good,  few  even  of  indilferent  writers ;  and  if 
rks  of  the  ancients  were  more  generally  diffused  and  studied  than 
J  (which  seems  uncertain),  theywere  at  least  much  less  diligently 
d,  and  not  on  elTort  was  made  to  surpass  them.  It  is  of  importance 
ark  this  bet ;  because  there  have  been  some  so  unjust  in  tlieir  hos- 
trarelation, or  BO  perverse  in  their  estimation  of  history,  as  to  attribute 
»7  of  literature  to  the  prevalence  and  influence  of  the  Christian 
I.  His  charge  is  very  far  removed  from  truth — indeed  it  is  easy 
vthat  literature  had  already  fallen  into  deep  and  irretrievable  ruin, 
Christianity  began  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  reiinemcnU  of 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  during  the  parting 
es  of  learning,  the  Christians,  numerous  as  they  were,  and  irresis- 

strength,  were  principally  contineil  to  the  lower  and  middle  ranks ; 
en  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  persecution,  though  they  held  some 
ficea  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  it  will  scarcely  be  asserted  that  they 

a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  higher  and  educated  classes  to  affect 
great  degree  the  literary  character  of  the  empire*.     A  very  general 
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historians  sre 'sometimes  too  prone  to  neglect  such  as  are  plain  and 
obvious.  In  the  present  instance  these  were  certainly  no  other  than  the 
prolongation  of  unmitigated  despotism,  and  the  civil  confusion,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  customary  attendants,  it  so  commonly  introduced  regarding 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  It  is  unnecessary  to  search  after  remote 
reasons  for  the  degpradation  of  any  people  which  has  been  sulijected  fot 
three  centuries  to  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  rule ;  and  though  it  be  true  that 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines  for  a  moment  arrested  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
they  were  but  accidental  blessings ;  and  if  their  personal  excellence  pai^ 
tially  remedied  the  monstrous  depravity  of  the  system,  their  influence 
lasted  not  beyond  their  life.  Presently  the  tide  resumed  its  downward 
course,  and  its  natural  and  necessary  progress  was  scarcely  accelerated 
either  by  the  crimes  of  Sevenis  or  the  calamities  of  Decius.  Whether, 
then,  it  be  reasonable  to  consider  the  first  period  of  the  decline  of  litera- 
ture as  closing  wilh  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  or  whether  we  shall  extend 
it  over  the  barren  period  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Marcus 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  it  is  clear  that  it  proceeded  from 
causes  quite  independent  of  that  religion.  The  second  line  we  may  venture 
perhaps  to  draw  afler  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  and  the  third  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  Athenian  philosophers  by  Justinian. 

During  the  second  period,  Constantine,  Julian  and  Theodosius  succes* 
•ively  proposed  encouragements  to  learning,  and  bestowed  personal 
honours  on  those  possessing  it  If  Julian  confined  his  rewards  to  Pagan, 
and  Constantine  to  Christian,  literature,  the  greater  effect  (owing  to  the 
longer  duration  of  his  reign)  was  produced  by  the  latter — the  same  is  true 
of  the  exertions  of  Theodosius ;  consequently,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century,  the  Church  abounded  with 
prelates  of  splendid  talents,  and  laborious  industry,  and  such  learning  as 
was  then  thought  most  necessary.  The  Christian  writings  of  this  period, 
to  whatsoever  objections  they  may  be  liable,  constitute  the  best  part  of  its 
literature.  And  in  so  far  as  they  are  censured  (and  justly  censured)  for 
the  occasional  display  of  vain  speculation  about  things  not  determinable, 
of  unfair  representation,  of  perverse  disputatiousness,  of  absurd  or  unworthy 
arguments,  it  is  a  question,  whether  the  lucubrations  of  the  schoolmen 
and  rhetoricians  of  Rome  or  Greece  give  less  ground  for  the  same 
reproaches :  for  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  it  matters  little,  whether 
it  be  the  inscrutable  in  nature  or  in  revelation  on  which  the  wayward  imar 
gination  wastes  itself;  and  as  these  latter  investigations  are  more  likely 
to  deviate  into  a  moral  character,  so  is  there  a  better  prospect  of  their 
utility.  And  in  justice  to  most  of  the  Fathers  of  this  period  we  should 
add,  that  there  are  many  splendid  illustrations  of  scripture,  and  many 
generous  bursts  of  moral  exhortation,  which  enrich  and  ennoble  their 
works,  and  which  surpass  the  ardour,  if  they  do  not  rival  the  elegance, 
of  profane  philosophy. 

A  canon  of  the  Council  held  at  Carthage*  in  the  year  898  forbade  the 

study  of  secular  books  by  Bishops ;  and  we  have  therefore 
Fourth  Council    selected  this  as  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Christian  litem- 

of  Carthage,      ture.     Assuredly  a  deplorable  dearth  of  learning  very 

soon  followed  this  crisis,  and  our  third  period  is  dis- 
tinguished by  scarcely  two   or  three  names  respectable  for  talents  or 

*  The  celebrated  Canoa  in  qiiestioa  appears  in  the  midst  of  ueveral  others,  gener^nj 
nupecting  the  episcopal  office  and  duties :  their  subitance  is  as  follows — ^  tlie  Bishop 
should  have  a  small  residence  near  the  church ;  his  furniture  should  be  of  small  pnoe^ 
and  his  taUe  poorly  supplied ;  he  should  sustain  his  dignity  by  his  faith  and  bis  noiy 


for  (he  growth  of  freniita  or  the  cultivatina  of  knowledge;  and  tha 
either  which  survived  in  ihcEast  may  have  owed  itBexJKtence  to  tfaa 
lonsortlieChriHtinna,  as  much  as  to  Iheir  virtues.  The  second  reaion 
!  frequent  irruption  end  final  settlement  of  the  barbarian  con- 
.  This  cause  was  Indeed  confined  alinoBt  entirelyto  the  provinces 
Teat;  but  the  wounds  which  it  inflicted  there  were  deeper  and  of 
ttensive  influence  than  mi^^lit  at  first  have  been  apprehended.  It 
t  s  fearful  prospect  that  those  hordes  of  colonists  were  wholly  lin- 
ed in  literary  acquirements,  and  even  g'enerally  prejudiced  agvfnat 
Theodoric  himself,  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  best,  among  their 
,  while  he  respected  the  superior  civilization  of  the  vanquished, 
rl  and  disclaimed  that  art  which  seemed  to  be  employed  for  no 
kI,  than  to  inflame  and  perpetuate  religious  controversy.  He 
ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  learn  to  read.  But  the  cause  which 
■d  and  prolonged  that  mischief,  and  created  many  others,  was  the 
itiouB  disposition  which  the  invaders  brought  with  them.  They 
mt,  as  (be  rudiments  of  their  own  religion,  a  subservient  reverence 
r  printbood,  and  this  principle  accompanied  them  into  the  Christian 
;  the  priesthood  received  without  reluctance  the  unbounded  homage 
■fas  offered  to  them  ;  their  authority  grew  with  that  obsequiousness, 
Hr  ambition  swelled  with  their  authority;  and  when  they  found 
«ily  this  could  be  maintained  and  extended  over  a  credulous  people, 
ircCTtainly  credulity  is  the  ofl'spring- of  ignorance,  they  became  in- 
I  in  peipetnnting  blindness  and  prejudice. 

B  schools  indeed  still  subsisted,  and  the  youth  were  Instructed  in 
CK  called  the  Seven  Liberal  A  rU'  ;  hut  these,  as  we  learn  from 
in'a  account  nf  them,  consisted  only  in  a  number  of  suhtile  and 
precepts  ;  and  were  consequently  more  adapted  to  perplex  the 
f  (ban  to  strengthen  the  judgment.  The  arts  in  question  were 
ar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy; 
isewere  very  rare  among    the  scholars   whose  stui^es   extended 
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literature  during^  the  fiflh  and  sixth  centuries,  and  such  they  continued  w 
very  little  alteration  until  the  eleventh. 

Some  remnants  of  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  still  lingered 
Athens  ;  and  a  few  degenerate  descendants  of  Plato,  Ar 
Edict  of  totle  or  Zeno,  still  exhibited  in  their  half  deserted  scho* 
JutUnian,  the  shadow  of  the  lore  of  former  ages.  Those  teach* 
had  been  encouraged  by  M.  Antoninus  and  Julian,  a 
tolerated  by  the  Christian  Emperors,  and  they  may  have  constituted  1 
wisest,  and  probably  the  most  virtuous  portion  of  the  Pagan  populati<j 
but  they  had  gradually  dwindled  away  into  obscurity  and  insignifican) 
Nevertheless,  Justinian  considered  their  existence  as  inconsistent  with  i 
principles  of  his  government,  and  consequently  issued  (in  the  year  529)  tl 
celebrated  edict  which  closed  the  schools  of  Athens  for  ever.  The  historian 
the  Church  of  Christ  need  not  fear  to  celebrate  any  judicious  exertions  to  < 
lighten  and  dignify  mankind.  And  in  so  far  as  the  genius  of  philosophy  1 
been  employed  in  the  discovery  of  moral  truth,  and  in  effectual  exhortatic 
to  virtue  and  magnanimity ;  in  so  far  as  it  has  taught  the  science  of  govemm< 
on  sound  and  practical  principles  ;  in  so  far  as  its  researches  have  had 
other  object  than  truth,  and  truth  which  was  convertible  to  the  service  a 
improvement  of  society — so  far  we  respect  its  exertions  and  honour 
name,  and  disdain  the  narrow  policy  which  completed  its  extinctic 
But  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that,  long  before  the  period  in  question,  the  abi 
of  reason  had  so  far  supplanted  its  proper  exercise,  and  perverted  its  nol 
character  and  purposes,  that  it  constituted  in  fact  the  most  active  porti 
of  the  systems  then  called  philosophical — ^just  as  the  abuses  of  religi 
were  then  beginning  to  form  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Catho 
system.  To  the  connexion  of  Christianity  with  philosophy  several 
those  abuses  may  be  attributed  ;  for  at  the  first  moment  of  their  contai 
while  religion  was  yet  pure,  philosophy  was  already  deeply  and  vita 
corrupted ;  and  the  infection  of  bad  principles,  whether  of  reasoning 
morality,  was  too  easily  communicated.  And  thus  religion,  which 
indeed  the  friend  of  that  true  and  useful  philosophy  whose  object  is  t 
advancement  of  society  and  the  happiness  of  man,  became  stained  ai 
degraded  by  its  alliance  with  controversial  sophistry.  There  is  also  an 
ther  reflection  which  lessens  the  indignation  so  naturally  excited  in  eve 
generous  mind  by  the  edict  of  Justinian.  The  philosophers  had  declar 
war  against  Christianity  at  an  early  period  ;  to  their  malignity  the  last  ai 
severest  persecution  may  be  partly  attributed,  and  the  more  dangero 
aggpressions  of  Julian  were  conducted  by  their  spirit,  if  not  by  th< 
counsel;  so  that,  if  we  cannot  excuse  the  severe  retaliation,  which  Chri 
tianity,  in  her  time  of  triumph,  more  effectually  inflicted,  at  least  o 
compassion  for  the  sufferer  is  diminished  by  the  recollection  of  its  hostili 
and  its  vices.  The  exiled  philosophers  (seven  in  number)  at  first  to< 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Persia ;  but  finding  none  of  the  moral  advantag 
which  they  professed  to  expect  under  a  different  form  of  government  ai 
worship,  they  were  presently  contented  to  return,  on  certain  stipulatioi 
and  terminate  their  days  under  a  Christian  monarch. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  character  of  Christian  literi^ture  w: 
80  deeply  affected  by  that  act  of  Justinian,  as  some  imagine.  Moshein 
appears  to  consider  it  as  having  occasioned  particularly  the  extinction 
the  New  Academy,  (the  descendant  of  the  Platonic  school,)  and  the  subs 

*  Cent,  vi.,  p.  ii^  c.  i.  In  another  place  he  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  Mune  res 
(and  ^hapi  with  rather  more  prol>ability)  to  the  decision  of  the  fifth  General  Goun 
by  wmch  loiiie  of  the  opiniont  of  Origeoi  who  was  a  New  Platouiciani  were  oondemnw 


tbe  edict,  which  silenced  a  few  obscure  Pagan  phitmophers.  at  wl 
\j  influenced  the  learning  of  Clirisiion^t ;  or  thai  any  act  of  \epn- 
ontd  Bnildenly  have  effecled  ho  gencrni  an  alleration  in  the  atudiea 
•Itectual  pursuits  of  an  extensive  empire.     These  mighty  changes 

result  from  the  patient  operation  of  general  principles  upon  the 
and  habits  of  a  people — the  caprice  of  a  monarch  has  no  power  to 
hem  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  commonest  mistake  of  hislariana  to 
etoo  much  to  the  edicts  of  Sovereigns,  and  too  little  to  theunceaa- 
remnitand  agitation  of  civilized  society. 

ccting  the  condition  of  morals  during  this  period  it  ia  impossible 
k  with  equal  definiteoesB ;  nome  indeed  do  not  he- 
.o   describe    them   an   exceedingly    depraved,   and   as      MoralUlf, 
n  no  respect  better  upheld  by  the  clergy  than  by  the 

and  true  it  is,  that  certain  laws  were  enacted,  with  the  specific 
if  securing  the  morality,  and  even  of  punishing  the  offences,  of  the 
>od;  indeed  when  we  consider  the  sort  of  immunity  from  civil 
B  which  that  body  in  (hose  times  enjoyed,  we  are  not  surprised 
I  great  general  indulgence  led  to  the  imposition  of  occasional  and 
I BT  restraints.  But  these  by  no  means  prove  its  universal  corruption. 

increased  wealth  of  the  Church  is  mentioned  as  another  and  a 
rj  reason  nf  it^  increased  degradation.  But  we  should  not  be 
Bcriminate  in  our  inference  of  evil  from  that  cause  \  the  ill  effects  of 
stical  wealth,  which  is  generally  di&iised  among  the  clergy  with 
eat  inequality,  would  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  elevated 
ibitious  members  of  the    hierarchy,   and   would  scarcely   extend 

lower  and  more  numerous  ranks  of  the  ministry;  be<udes 
fe  should  recollect  that  it  is  at  least  as  common  an  effect  of  wealth 
|re  and  exslt,  as  to  debase,  the  character  of  its  poaseasor.  Even 
lis  not  so,   the  Church,  in  the  sixth  century,  had  certainly  not 

at  any  dangerous  degree  of  opulence,  since  the  sources,  which 
ages  so  profiisely  supplied  it,  were  scarcely  yet  opened.     At  the 
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without  advocAiiiig  Its  perfect  moral  purity,  which  a^in  would  have  bi 
■trangely  at  variance  with  the  superstitious  spirit  which  already  viUa 
the  faith*  we  need  not  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  great  majority  of 
members  continued  with  zeal,  though  in  silence,  to  execute  their  officef 
piety,  and  that,  though  stained  by  individual  transgression  and  scanc 
the  body  was  very  far  removed  from  general  degpradation,  either  in 
Eastern  or  Western  empire. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  clergy  only,  and  the  general  mora' 
of  the  age  would  to  a  great  extent  be  regulsited  by'  the  conduct  of  tl 
body.  But  the  political  prostration  of  the  Western  provinces,  ot 
run  by  so  many  savage  tribes — the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  old  goY9 
tnents  without  any  stability  in  those  which  succeeded  them^ — thesubvers 
of  legal  security,  the  substitution  of  military  and  barbarous  licence — th< 
and  other  circumstances,  aggravating  the  usual  miseries  of  conqui 
occasioned,  wheresoever  they  extended,  more  absolute  wretchedness,  b 
individual  and  national,  than  had  hitherto  been  recorded  in  the  history 
man ;  insomuch,  that  among  those  who  beheld  and  shared  those  infl 
tions,  there  were  many  who  regarded  them  as  special  demonstrations 
divine  wrath.  And  as  men  are  ever  prone  to  attribute  such  chastisemei 
to  the  most  striking  revolution  of  their  own  day,  and  as  the  subversion 
the  temples  of  their  ancestors  was  still  recent  in  their  memory,  some  th< 
were  who  ascribed  the  anger  of  the  Gods  to  the  establishment  and  prei 
letice  of  Christianity.  8ince  the  appearance  of  that  impiety  (they  sai 
the  Roman  power  has  incessantly  declined.     The  Gods,  the  founders  a 

trotectors  of  that  empire,  have  withdrawn  their  succour,  as  their  servi 
as  been  neglected  ;  and  now  that  it  has  been  entirely  repressed,  now  th 
their  sanctuaries  are  closed,  and  their  sacrifices,  auguries  and  other  pr 
pitiations  rigorously  prohibited,  they  have  at  length  abandoned  us  whoi) 
and  \e\\  the  once  victorious  Rome  to  be  a  prey  to  barbarians*.  Tl 
foolisth  delusion  was  immediately  and  succeKsfully  combated  by  the  el 
quence  of  St.  Augustin.  In  his  noble  composition,  *  The  City  of  God1 
he  confuted  the  error  by  irrefragable  arguments,  and  conclusive  appei 
to  the  evidence  of  profane  history;  and  inculcated  the  more  reasonab 
opinion,  that  the  temporal  afflictions  which  God  permitted  to  devasta 
the  empire  were  chastisements  t  inflicted  by  a  just  Providence  for  t) 

*  Fleurj',  11.  K.,'liv.  xxiii.,   sect,  vii. 

t  The  work  was  piibUshcd  in  426,  after  thirteen  yeant  had  been  employed  in  its  on 
t)Osition.  It  conniKts  of  twenty-two  hooks,  of  which  the  ten  iirit  are  devoted  to  the  a 
nttation  of  the  TarioiiH  errors  of  Pafi^auism,  and  ainnn^  uther.«  of  that  which  we  have  m 
mentioned  ;  while  the  twelve  last  eHtablish  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

t  Tliirteen  years  afterwards  Cartha^^e  was  sacked  by  the  Vandals ;  and  Salvinn, 
presbyter  of  Marseilles,  a  contemporary  author,  also  considers  that  event  as  a  aigi 
sample  of  divine  justice  ;  and  he  enlarges  with  ^at  fervour  on  the  exceeding  corrupt] 
of  that  great  city.  ^  It  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  entirely  taken  leave  of  leaion 
the  streets  were  filled  with  dnmkards  crowned  with  flowers  and  perfumes,  and  infest 
with  every  possible  snare  against  chastity  ;  adulteries,  8n<l  the  most  abominable  im] 
rities  were  the  commonest  of  all  things,  and  they  were  publicly  practised  with  the  extrei 
of  impudence.  The  orphans  and  widows  were  oppressed,  and  the  poor  were  tortured 
such  despair,  that  they  prayed  God  to  deliver  the  city  to  the  hnrbariant.  Blaaphonies,  ti 
and  impiety  reigned  there ;  many,  though  professedly  Christians,  were  at  heart  Pagai 
and  worshipped  the  celestial  Goddess  with  entire  devotion.  Besides  which  (he  adds),  t 
people  had  an  extreme  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  Monks,  however  holy  they  mig 
De.  The  description  is  probably  exaggerated — y^  ecclesiastical  historians  almost  ui 
versally  admit  the  corruption  of  Christians  to  have  been  tlie  cause  of  their  chastisemei 
Btronius  adds  another  reason — ^the  prevalence  of  heresy.  At  the  year  412,  he  asaerts 
Barbari  praevalent  ubi.  haereses  vigent ;  and  in  other  pkces  (ann.  410,  428)  dMltftai^  tb 
tbe  fanner  might  esaily  have  been  subdued,  if  the  latter  could  have  bcsae:qNUed|  ai 
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conecdoiit  not  for  the  destruction,  of  his  creatures.  The  error  was  in- 
deed confuted,  and  presently  died  away ;  but  the  {general  dislocation  of 
MKiety  which  occasioned  it  must  have  suspended  for  a  time  the  moral 
^nerfiea  of  man,  and  the  period  of  his  severest  suffering  may  also  have 
lieen  thnt  of  his  deepest  depravity. 


NOTB  ON  CERTAIN  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  FOURTH 

AND  FIFTH  CENTURIfi& 

1.  It  18  probable  that  Lactantius  was  a  native  of  Africa,  since  his  first 
lessons  were  received  from  Arnobius,  whose  school  was  at  Sicca,  in  that 
country;  but  the  truth  is  not  undoubtedly  known,  nor  the  year  of  his 
birth.  It  is  only  certain,  that  he  witnessed  and  survived  the  persecution 
oTDtocletian,  and  was  selected,  in  his  old  a^e,  as  preceptor  to  Crispus,  the 
ion  of  Constantine.  He  was  the  most  learned  Christian  of  his  time ; 
tnd  the  record  of  his  necessitous  and  voluntary  poverty  may  at  least  per- 
suade us,  that  his  habits  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  philo- 
sophy which  adorns  his  writing^. 

The  *  Divine  Institutions,'  his  most  important  work,  contain  a  power- 
fill  confutation  of  Paganism,  in  a  style  not  uninspired  with  the  g^enius  of 
antiquity.  '  Lactantius  (says  St.  Jerome  *)  is  as  a  stream  of  Ciceronian 
eloquence  ;  and  I  would  that  he  had  been  as  successful  in  confirming  our 
own  doctrine  as  in  overthrowing  that  of  others.'  He  was  liable  indeed  to 
that  reproach,  and  he  shared  it  with  all  the  apologists  who  had  preceded 
him ;  his  arguments  are  oflen  feeble,  his  assumptions  sometimes  false,  and 
his  conclusions  not  always  sound:  but  his  style  deserves  great  praise; 
and  if  his  diction  occasionally  rivals  the  elegant  exuberance  of  Cicero, 
(and  he  is  commonly  compared,  and  sometimes  preferred,  to  that  orator,) 
the  Christian  has  reached,  through  the  more  elevated  nature  of  his  subject, 
a  sublimer  range  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  field  of  moral  as  well 
as  divine  philosophy.  A  nobler  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  his  works  and  dispensations,  have  occasionally  exalted,  above 
the  Roman's  boldest  flights,  a  genius  clearly  inferior  both  in  nature  and 
cultivation. 

There  is  another  work  still  extant,  called  *  The  Death  of  the  Persecutors,' 
first  printed  in  1679,  and  by  many  attributed  (though  probably  not  with 
truth)  to  Lactantius.  It  is  of  undisputed  antiquityf,  and  contains  some 
valuable  facts  not  elsewhere  recorded  ;  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for 
an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  temporal  retribution  of  Providence,  by  asserting 

ad  ann.  406,  407,  he  more  npeciiically  afHrms,  that  Providence  sent  the  invaden  into 
Gaul  finr  the  ex^yresn  puipose  of  destroyiii^if  the  heresy  of  Vigilantius,  and  that  the 
gmlett  devastations  were  committed  in  the  districts  where  those  errors  were  most  deeply 
rooted.  Bjr  an  opposite,  but  not  less  extravagant,  error,  Theodosius,  legislating  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  attributed  even  the  unseasonable  severities  of  the  skies  tu  the  prolonged 
existence  of  Paganism.  *  An  diutius  perferimus  mutari  temporum  vices  irata  cccli  tem- 
perie ;  qusB  Paganorum  exacerbata  ])erfidia,  nescit  nutursB  libramentA  servare.  Unde 
■nim  ver  eolitam  g^tiam  abjuravit  ?  Unde  icstas  messe  jejuna  laboriosum  agricolam  in  spe 
dcstituit  aristanim  ?  Unde  intem])erata  ferocitas  ubertatem  terrarum  penetrabili  frigore 
stcrilitatis  Ispsioue  danmavit — nisi  quod  ad  impietatis  vindictam  transit  lege  sua  naturs 
decretum  ?  Quod  ne  posthac  sustinere  cogamur,  pacifica  ultione,  ut  diximus,  pianda  est 
•ujneuii  nmninis  veneranda  majesitas.' 

«   •  Epitt  13,  addressed  to  Paidinus,  Bishop  of  Nola.     See  Dupin,   Nouvelle  Biblioth. 
V»  de  Lactance.    The  Institutions  were  di^dicated  to  Constantine,  prob<tb/y  during  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  persecution  (between  306  and  311),  and  may  possibly  have  influ- 
PMed  his  teiigious  opinioni. 
.  .t  yntmbir  puiikii^  Mbtai  315, 
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the  violent  ends  of  the  various  persecutors.  But  an  endeavour  to  pervert, 
with  whatsoever  promise  of  temporary  profit,  the  eternal  truths  of  history, 
can  produce  no  other  lasting  effect,  than  to  stain  the  character  of  the 
author,  and  to  throw  discredit  on  the  cause  which  is  advocated  by  falsehood. 

2.  Gregory^  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Nazianzu$f  was  bom  about  820.  He 
was  animated  by  a  strong  natural  love  for  literary  and  religious  seclusion, 
and  a  disinclination  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  of  which  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  sincerity,  though  it  so  happened  that  he  occupied,  in 
succession,  the  sees  of  Sasimi,  of  Nazianzus*,  and  Constantinople.  His 
learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  religious  zeal  preserved  him  from  ob- 
scurity, and  raised  him,  in  his  own  despight,  from  independence  and 
privacy.  On  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  about  the  year  376,  he  found  the 
Churches,  with  only  one  exception,  in  the  possession  of  the  Arians.  In 
the  adversity  and  humiliation  of  the  Church,  he  raised  his  voice  ag:aiD8t 
the  predominant  heresy  with  boldness  and  success.  Several  are  believed 
to  have  been  converted  by  his  arguments ;  and  he  continued  to  instruct 
and  govern  the  Catholic  party,  until  the  accession  of  the  orthodox  Theo- 
dosius.  He  was  then  raised  by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
affection  of  the  people  to  a  digpiity  which  he  neither  coveted,  nor  long 
retained.  Some  discontents  which  followed  gave  him  a  pretext  for  resig- 
nation, and  he  died  in  389  in  the  retirement  of  his  native  city. 

There  remain  to  us  about  fifly  of  his  Discourses  and  Sermons,  of  which 
the  language  and  sentiments  alike  argue  a  moderate  temper  and  a  culti- 
vated mind.  The  most  celebrated  among  them  are  the  third  and  fourth, 
which  are  directed  against  the  Emperor  Julian.  In  the  seventeenth  diso 
course,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  some  seditious  disturbances  at 
Nazianzus,  in  presenting  himself  as  a  mediator  between  the  people  and  the 
civil  officer,  he  exalts  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  very  lofly  language. 
He  thus  addresses  the  Governor  of  the  city  :  *  the  law  of  Christ  subjects 
you  to  my  power  and  to  my  pulpit;  for  ours  is  the  authority — an  autho- 
rity  greater  and  more  excellent  than  that  which  you  possess,  unless, 
indeed,  spirit  is  to  be  subject  unto  flesh,  and  heaven  unto  earth  t: 
you  command  with  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  He  with  whom  you  exercise  your 
authority ;  it  is  He  who  has  given  you  the  sword  which  you  wear,  not  so 
much  for  the  chastisement  of  crime,  as  for  its  prevention  by  terror  and  by 
menace.'  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  these  principles  were  thus  publicly 
promulgated  (in  the  year  372)  within  sixty  years  from  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  and  within  nine  from  the  death  of  Julian.  Yet  the  character 
of  Gregory  was  mild  and  forbearing;  his  twenty-sixth  discourse  contains 
some  temperate  injunctions  respecting  the  treatment  of  heretics ;  and 
both  in  that  and  in  other  places,  while  be  laments  the  distractions  of  the 
Church,  and  while  he  proclaims  his  own  attachment  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine, he  is  never  so  unjust  as  to  ascribe  the  whole  evil  to  the  opposite 
party,  nor  so  partial  as  to  conceal  or  to  spare  the  vices  and  scandals  which 
disgraced  his  own  |. 

Gregory  is  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with  St.  Basil,  the  founder  of 
onenUl  monachism ;  and  the  brother  of  St.  Basil  was  another  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia.    This  last  was  the  author  of  five  orations 


A  \^  T?  ^*"*^  *°  *  *^****  °^  *^*'  ^*®'  *■  *  ^^^  ^^  Coatyytor  to  his  father,  and  on  his 
death  fled  from  the  city,  lest  the  undivided  responsibility  should  then  be  forced  upon  him. 

f  Dupm,  a  liberal  Catholic,  throws  into  his  translation  of  this  passage  the  words  Ckmrek 
and  Prmcetj  neither  of  which  came  from  the  lips  of  Gregory. 

1  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  his  sixth  Discourse  (delivered  before  Gregory  of  NyMa) 
M  ezatti  the  honour  of  the  martyrs,  and  eren  attributes  to  them  the  offct  of  mediatoif. 
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on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  be-iides  various  Cornnientarirs  on  Scripture,  and 
discourses  on  llie  mytleriea  and  moral  trealises.  But  ihe  work  by  which 
he  is  moRt  known  is  hi?  oralion  on  the  lire  of  St.  Gref^ry,  suniamtd 
TliaumaturfTnx,  or  the  won cicr- worker.  That  renowned  prelate  (he  was 
Bwhop  of  NeoCEesarea)  flourished  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
bdbre  his   namesake  of  Nyssa  ;  so  that  the  Btupendons  miracles   Hhidi 

e  so  diligently  recorded  iif  him  by  his  credulous  paneg'yriat  can  have  no 

tim  on  otir  serious  coiisideTBtioii. 

3.  St.  Ambrose  was  born  in  Gaul,  about  the  year  340.  of  Romun  and 
aobteparents* ;  he  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  his  talents  and  conduct 
ev4y  raised  him  lo  a  hii;h  civil  appointment  In  374,  on  the  vacancy  of 
the  See  of  Milan,  a  violent  dissension  arose  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Arisna;  Ihe  Bishops  of  both  parties  assembled  in  ^rcat  numbers,  and 
the  tumultuous  divisions  of  the  people  not  only  violated  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  but  seriously  threatened  the  repose  of  the  Slate.  Ambrose  was 
dien  Governor-General  of  the  province,  and  he  proceeded  in  person  to 
ccKDpo«ethe  disorders.  The  people  were  assembled  in  the  principal 
cburch,  and  there  he  addressed  them  at  length  on  their  civil  duties— on 
■odal  order  and  public  tranquillity.  His  eloquent  harangue  produced  k 
very  different  effect  fromthat  which  had  been  (at  least  professedly)  pro- 
powd  by  it,  for  it  was  followed  by  the  unanimous  acclumatory  shout — '  We 
will  have  Ambrose  for  our  Bishop.' 

Ambrose  was  not  yet  baptitfd\ — what  religious  instruction  he  may 
have  received  in  the  schools  of  the  Cctechumens  is  uncertain,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  eiceedinfrly  slight ;  but  he  had  nol  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  Yet  no  difficulty  seems  to  have  ariaen 
from  this  obstacle.  But  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  was  necessary  for 
fail  translation  from  a  civil  to  an  ecclesrastical  office.  That  consent  wa> 
granted  with  immediate  alacrity.  Still  there  remained  one  unforeseen 
impediment  to  be  overcome^ — the  persevering  repugnance  of  Ambrose  to 
the  proposed  eitvaliou.  But  the  perseverance  of  the  peiij)le  was  iint  less 
obstinate.  Itwu-iiii  v:iin  lliat  lht>  liiiiioj)  eltcl,  in  order  to  ilisiiualify 
himaelf  in  their  eyes  for  a  sacred  office,  publicly  committed  some  acts  of 
judidml  cruelty  and  flagrant  immorality.  The  people  e^iclaimed — '  Thy 
offence  be  upon  our  heads.'  it  was  in  vain  that  tie  escaped  from  the 
dly  and  concealed  himself  at  the  residence  of  a  faithful  friend ;  he  was 
discovered  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  Milan.  At  length,  conceiving  that 
the  trill  of  God  was  thus  irresistibly  declared  against  him,  he  submitted  to 
assnmethc  ungrateful  dignity. 

Alter  having  passed  through  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  gradations  he  was 

ordained  Bishop  on  the  3th  day  after  his  baptism,   at  the  age  of  34.      His 

first  act  was  to  make  over  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  Church  or  the 

poor;   and  it  should   be   remarked,  thai  the   same  charitable    di.<<posilion 

coDliniied  afterwards  (o  distinguish  him.     He   immediately  declared    in 

I    bvour  of  the  Catholic  against  the  Arian  doctrine;  and  though  the  fury 

I    «ith  which  the  contest  was  at  that  lime  conducted  reached  and  infected 

I    him,  we  cannot  justly  accuse  him  of  having  wantonly  inflamed  it.     The 

'    Empress  Justinia,  the  widow  of  Valentiaian,  was  an  Arian,  together  with 

•  I>n[Bii,  NoDT.  Biblioth.    Vie  Si,  AmbroM.    While  the  inrsntwu  one  dny  >lcepiiis 

m  b<>  fathCT's  palace,  h  nrftrm  of  been  Burrouoded  hi«  cndle,  and  afier  reposing  on  hu 

IfifMiddeDly  BKCoded  high  into  Ihe  air,  (iid  diasppearcd.     Ambroie  had   bci^D    aiilio 

'     fit«l  b;f  Plato— jet  the  Kotnan  Church  hai  ihowa  no  disindinatian  to  adopt  the  pro&ae 

1    ainda. 

\  8n  Henry,  liv.  nil,  leet  ^,  be 


\ 
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ber  soldiers  and  her  court ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  on  the  side 
of  Ambrose  ;  and  in  the  year  385  some  violent  disputes  arose,  in  which 
the  Bishop  maintained  his  spiritual  privileges  with  a  courage  and  a  confi* 
dence  which  would  not  have  dishonoured  the  brightest  ages  of  papacy*. 
From  a  contest  with  a  passionate  woman,  he  advanced  to  measure  his 
■treng^  with  a  wise  and  powerful  Emperor.  Theodosius  the  Great  had 
very  barbarously  avenged  the  murder  of  some  Imperial  officers  at  Thes- 
salonica  by  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Milan 
had  previously  interfered  in  their  favour,  he  boldly  condemned  the  san- 
guinary execution.  Theodosius  pleaded  in  his  defence  the  example  of 
David.  *  Since  then  you  have  imitated  his  offence  (rejoined  the  Prelate) 
imitate  also  his  penitence.'  It  api>ears,  that  for  the  period  of  eight  months 
the  Emperor  was  denied  all  access  to  the  holy  offices  of  the  Church — the 
consolation  which  was  afforded  to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  was  refused 
(as  he  complainedf)  to  himself.  Finally,  after  some  public  humiliation, 
to  remind  him  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  the  Priest  and  the 
Prince  I,  and  the  spiritual  inferiority  of  the  latter,  he  consented  to  the  per- 
formance of  public  penance,  as  the  condition  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Church.  This  extraordinary  event  took  place  in  300$ ;  and  if  we  have 
already  remarked  upon  the  boldness  with  which  Gregory  Naziaiuten 
proclaimed  (about  eighteen  years  earlier)  the  g;hostly  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  we  must  not  here  omit  to  observe,  that  from  the  conclusion  of 
Diocletian's  persecution  fourscore  years  had  not  yet  elapsed,  ere  a  suc- 
cessor of  that  unrestrained  and  lawless  despot  was  compelled  by  the  mere 
influence  of  opinion  to  humble  himself  before  the  unarmed  minister  of 
that  religion  which  his  predecessor  had  designed  to  exterminate. 

Many  works  of  St.  Ambrose  remain,  which  exhibit  no  great  indica- 
tions of  literary  genius;  but  they  abound  in  useful  moral  lessons,  which  aro 
plentifully  interspersed  with  exhortations  to  fastinp^  and  celibacy,  and  the 
other  superstitions  of  the  day.  It  is  also  recorded,  that  he  performed 
many  astonishing! miracles;  stories  that  throw  disgrace  on  an  elevated 
character,  which  really  needed  not  the  aid  of  imposture  to  secure  respect, 
or  even  popularity.  He  died  in  397 ;  and  after  enjoying  universal  celebrity 
during  his  life,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom,  he  has  deserved 
from  succeeding  generations  the  equivocal  praise,  that  he  was  the  first 
effectual  assertor  of  those  exalted  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  so  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Romish  system,  and  so  dear  to  the  ambitious  ministers 
of  every  Church. 

4.  St.  John,  surnamed  from  his  eloquence,  Chrysostom^  (t.  e.  the  Golden 


*  The  ^at  influence  which  Ambrose  is  shown  to  have  possessed  over  the  populace^ 
not  to  excite  only  but  to  compose  its  tumults,  attests  the  vi((^ur  of  his  character  mure 
certainly,  than  it  proves  either  his  \irtues  or  even  his  eloquence — though  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  eithur. 

t  See  Fleurj;,  liv.  xix^  sect.  xxi.  The  iwwer  *  to  bind  and  to  loose/  as  deleg^ated  by 
Christ  to  his  miniMters  on  earth  is  a  favourite  theme  with  St.  Ambrose^  and  asserted  by 
him  in  a  sufficiently  extensive  sense. 

J  See  Theodorit,  book  v.,  c.  xviii. 

\  Six  years  earlier  (according  to  Fleury)  St  Ambrose  addressed  to  Valentinian  a  letter, 
in  which  he  strenuously  opposed  tbe  restoration  of  the  altar  of  victory  at  Rome,  so  warmly 
pressed  by  Symmachus.  It  contains  these  bold  expressions — *  \V  hat  answer  will  you  make, 
then,  when  a  Bishop  shall  say  to  you,  The  Church  cannot  receive  the  offerings  of  him, 
who  has  given  ornaments  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods ;  we  cannot  present  on  the  altar  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  gifU  of  him  who  has  made  an  offering  to  idols.  The  e<Uct  signed  by 
your  hand  convicts  you  of  that  act.  The  honour  which  you  offer  to  Christ,  how  can  it 
be  acceptable  to  him,  since  at  the  same  instant  youoffiv  adoration  to  idols  ?  N»— yoil 
cannot  serve  two  masters,  &c.'    Epistle  17. 
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MoDtbed),  was  a  natiTe  of  Antioch,  of  a  noble  and  opulent  fiimily.  '  In  the 
jear  374,  while  he  was  still  young,  he  had  acquired  such  distinction,  that  the 
Bsighbouring  Prelates  elected  him  to  a  vacant  See ;  but  it  is  generally  affirmed 
that  hm  refused  that  dignity,  and  fled  to  an  adjacent  mountain,  where  he 
pasted  four  years  in  the  society  of  an  ancient  solitary ;  thence  he  changed  his 
Tisjdence  to  a  frightful  cavern,  which  witnessed  for  the  two  following  years 
bis  rigid  austerities.  Having  completed  this  preparatory  discipline,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  offices  of  the  ministry ;  and  afler  edifying  his  native  city  for 
eighteen  years  by  the  most  animating  instructions,  he  was  at  once  exalted, 
without  solicitation,  and  even  against  his  professed  wish,  to  the  See  of 
Constantinople.  Chrysostom  carried  with  him  to  that  dangerous  eminence 
not  only  the  fervour  of  Christian  eloquence,  but  the  severity  of  monastic 
virtae ;  and  he  thought  ituittle  to  move  the  affections  and  raise  the  admi- 
Fstion  of  his  audience,  unless  he  could  reach  their  practice  and  quell  their 
ricesA  Had  he  confined  his  exhortations  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  he  would 
have^roduced  less  effi?ct  perhaps,  but  he  would  have  excited  no  odium — 
but  the  intrepid  and  earnest  orator  rose  in  his  vehement  denunciations  from 
the  people  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to  the  court,  without  excepting 
even  the  Empress  herself  from  his  reproaches*.  To  the  keenness  of  his  cen« 
sures  he  added  the  weight  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  both  were  zea- 
lously employed  against  episcopal  licentiousnessft  no  less  than  against  the 
vices  and  scandals  imputed  to  the  priesthood,  and  especially  to  the  monastic 
orders.  But  in  the  tedious  and  delicate  office  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
that  seal  which  is  not  tempered  with  moderation,  and  qualified  by  due 
Kgard  for  existing  circumstances,  will  commonly  ruin  the  advocate,  with* 
out  benefiting  the  cause.  The  disposition  of  Chrysostom  was  naturally 
choleric  and  impatient,  and  his  noblest  intentions  were  frustrated  by  his 
passionate  imprudence.  Two  powerful  parties  united  for  his  overthrow ; 
and  though  their  first  triumph  was  instantly  reversed  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  populace,  whom  his  ardent  eloquence,  the  beneficence  of  his  charitable 
habits  and  institutions,  the  austerity  of  his  morals,  and  the  very  bitterness 
of  his  rebukes,  bad  bound  and  devoted  to  him,  yet  a  subsequent  condem* 
nation  was  more  effectual^  ;  and  afler  a  tumultuous  rule  of  six  years, 
Chrysostom  was  dismissed  into  exile  to  a  desolate  town  named  Cucusus, 
among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus.  In  that  remote  residence  he  passed 
three  years,  the  last,  perhaps  the  most  glorious,  of  his  life — for  his  virtues 
were  more  eagerly  acknowledged  in  his  absence,  and  his  genius  was  en- 
deared, and  his  errors  were  obliterated,  by  his  misfortunes.  About 
thirteen  years  afterwards  his  relics  were  removed  to  Constantinople,  and 
his  name  assumed  an  eminent  place  among  the  saints  of  the  Church  ;  and 
it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  justice,  which  was  so  abundantly  bestowed  on  the 
memory  of  Chrysostom,  should  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  whose  sympathy  had  consoled  him 


for^ve.*  Chap,  xxxii.  The  whole  account  of  St.  Chrysostom  is  written  wiih  learning, 
eloquence  and  fairnem. 

t  lu  hit  visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces  he  deposed  thirteen  Bishops  of  Lydw 
■nd  Phr)'gia,  and  i>uksed  a  very  severe  censure  upon  the  whole  order.  ,  ^   a 

♦  Still  bis  expulsion  was  not  eflectetl  without  iwpular  commotions,  which  led  to  the 
conflagration  of  the  pxincipal  cfauich  and  the  adjoining  palace. 
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in  his  adversity,  and  whose  influence,  had  his  life  been  much  prolonged, 
mif^ht  eventually  have  restored  him  to  his  dimity*. 

The  works  that  remain  of  St.  Chrysostom  are  for  the  most  part  Sermons 
and  Homilies,  and  are  nearly  a  thousand  in  number.  Their  style  is  not 
recommended  by  that  emulation  of  Attic  purity  which  adorns  the  writings 
of  Basilius,  or  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  but  it  is  elevated  and  unconstrained, 
pregnant  with  natural  thoughts  and  easy  expressions,  enriched  with  meta- 
phors and  analogies,  and  dignified  by  boldness  and  grandeur.  And,  what 
is  more  important,  the  matter  of  his  discourses,  while  it  declines  the 
affectation  of  subtlety,  and  avoids  the  barren  fields  of  theological  specu- 
lation, is  directly  addressed  to  the  common  feelings,  and  principles,  and 
duties  of  mankind.  The  heart  is  penetrated,  the  latent  vice  is  discovered, 
and  exposed  in  the  most  frightful  colours  to  the  detestation  of  Christians. 
Such  was  the  character  of  that  eloquence  which,  by  captivating  the  people 
and  scandalizing  the  great,  occasioned  such  tumultuous  disorder  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  East.  Yet  the  historian  finds  much  more  to  admire  in 
the  bold  and  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  orator,  than  to  censure  in  his 
indiscretion.  One  object  alone  filled  his  mind  and  animated  his  eflfbrts — 
and  that  the  noblest  object  to  which  the  genius  of  man  can  be  directed— 
to  warm  the  religion,  to  purify  the  morals,  and  to  advance  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  those  whom  he  influenced. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  asserted  that  St.  Chrysostom  was  exempt 
from  the  errors  and  abuses  of  his  day  ;  he  exalted  the  merit  of  celibacy; 
he  strongly  inculcated  the  duty  of  fasting,  and  the  sanctity  of  a  solitary  and 
ascetic  life ;  he  encouraged  the  veneration  for  saints  and  martyrs ;  but  the 
practical  nature  of  his  piety  sometimes  shone  through  the  mists  of  his 
superstitious  delusion.  If  any,  for  instance,  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  holy  places,  he  assured  them  that  their  principal  motive  should  be  the 
relief  of  the  poor — if  any  were  bent  on  the  offering  up  prayers  for  the 
dead,  he  exhorted  them  to  give  alms  for  the  dead  alsof. 

With  respect  to  his  doctrine,  the  three  points  which  have  been  most 
warmly  disputed  are»  his  opinions  on  the  Eucharist,  on  Grace  and  Original 
Sin,  and  on  Confession.  Regarding  the  first  of  these,  his  expressions  are 
both  vague  and  contradictory ;  since  some  of  them  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  he  very  nearly  approached,  if  he  did  not  actually  reach,  the  belief  now 
held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  while  in  another  passage,  where  he 
affirms  the  real  presence,  he  also  (and  incidentally)  asserts  that  the  nature 
of  the  bread  is  not  changed.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  he  held 
very  elevated  notions  respecting  the  Sacrament,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
deliberate  opinion  was  in  favour  of  that  which  we  call  Consubstantiation. 
But  regarding  the  nature  of  penitence,  it  is  quite  plain,  in  spite  of  some 
seeming  inconsistencies  which  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  detected,  or 
imagined,  that  his  direct  assertions  inculcate  the  sufficiency  of  penitential 

*  A  letter  from  Chr}'8ostom  to  Innocent,  written  in  406,  is  still  extant,  in  which,  with 
many  expressions  of  ^titudc,  he  exhorts  that  Pope  to  continue  his  exertions  to  succour 
him,  without  being  discouraged  by  the  want  of  success. 

f  See  Dupin,  Nouv.  BiWioth.  Art.  St.  Jean  Chrysostom.  The  latter  part 'of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  from  the  death  of  Julian,  for  instance,  to 
the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  is  a  very  important  and  a  deeply  interesting  period 
of  Christian  history  ;  and  there  is  no  method  perhaps  by  which  its  peculiarities  coiud  be 
to  distinctly  painted,  as  by  detailed  accounts  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St 
Augustin — accounts,  which  should  reject  all  that  is  fabulous  and  absurd  in  the  records 
respecting  those  fathers,  while  they  embraced  the  most  characteristic  and  strilEiDg  parti" 
culan  of  their  private,  as  well  as  public,  conversation,  their  writings  and  their  doctmie. 
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eonfenkm  (o  God  in  prayer,  without  any  necessity  for  the  mediation  of  his 
minislers.  As  to  the  second  point,  we  shall  perhaps  refer  to  the  probable 
opinion  of  this  father,  when  we  shall  arrive  at  the  description  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy. 

5w  SL  Jerome  was  born  at  the  city  of  Strigrna  or  Stridona,  on  the  con* 
fines  of  Paniionia  and  Dalmatia,  about  the  year  345.  His  family  was 
hoooorable,  his  fortune  abundant,  and  his  youthful  studies,  under  the 
celebrated  Donatus*,  had  improved  and  fortified  his  literary  taste.  But 
the  deep  religious  feelinfrf,  which  took  early  possession  of  his  soul,  led 
him  to  consecrate  his  labours  and  his  learning  to  that  which  he  deemed 
the  tervice  of  Christ.  An  excessive  admiration  of  monastic  excellence, 
tod  ardour  for  the  habits  which  conferred  it,  constituted  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  his  life;  and  whether  it  was,  that  the  solitudes  of  Europe  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  sanctified  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  holy  seclusion,  or 
that  the  celebrity  attending  on  ascetic  privations  was  still  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Eastern  world,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native  hills,  to  his  hereditary 
property,  to  pontifical  Rome  herself,  and  transferred  his  library,  his  di- 
ligence, and  his  enthusiasm,  to  a  convent  at  Bethlehem.  In  a  retreat  so 
well  qualified  to  nourish  religious  emotion  even  in  the  most  torpid  heart, 
the  seal  of  Jerome  did  not  slumber,  but  rather  seemed  to  catch  fresh  fire 
from  the  objects  and  the  recollections  which  surrounded  him.  From  that 
wild  and  awful  abode  he  poured  forth  the  torrent  of  his  lawless  eloquence, 
and  thundered  with  indiscriminate  wrath  against  the  enemies  and  the 
reformers  of  his  religion.  And  if  in  that  peaceful,  and  perhaps  sinless 
solitude,  it  was  excusable  that  he  should  exap^gerate  the  merits  of  mor- 
tification, and  fasting,  and  celibacy,  and  pilgrimage,  and  disparage  the 
substantial  virtues,  which  he  could  rarely  witness,  and  which  he  could 
never  practise ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  some  aggravation  of  his  intem- 
perance, that  in  the  birth-place  of  Christ,  at  the  very  fountain  of  humility 
and  peace,  he  vented,  even  against  his  Christian  adversaries,  a  malig- 
nant and  calumnious  rancour.  Rufinus,  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  suc- 
cessively sustained  the  fullness  of  his  indignation  ;  and  lastly,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  again  excited  that  violence,  which 
even  old  agej  had  been  unable  to  moderate§. 

But  while  we  censure  both  the  superstitious  and  contentious  spirit  of 
St.  Jerome,  we  must  also  recollect  how  great  a  compensation  he  made 
for  evils  thus  occasioned,  by  his  great  work,  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  And  we  must  add,  that  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  much  general  learning,  and  long  application,  qualified  him,  far 

*  Tlie  commentator  on  Virgil  and  Terence. 

-f-  Id  hill  twenty-second  letter,  in  order  to  divert  his  corrcsipondent  (Eustochiiun)  from 
the  study  of  profane  authors,  St.  Jerome  recounts,  that  formerly,  duriuj^  the  access  of  a 
riolent  Kver,  he  had  been  dragged  in  spirit  to  the  tribunal  of  Jusus  ChriKt,  where,  after 
receiring  severe  chastisement  fur  his  attachment  to  those  authors  (Cicero  and  Plautus  are 
Bpedfieo),  be  had  been  forbidden  to  read  them  more.  Moreover,  he  assures  Eustodiium, 
that  that  story  is  no  dream,  and  invokes  the  heavenly  tribunal  before  which  he  had  a^i- 
peared,  to  attest  his  veracity.    See  Dupin,  Nouv.  Bibl.,  vie  S.  Jerome. 

I  St.  Jerome  died  in  the  year  420. 

6  In  thtf  mean  time  St  Jerome  was  not  himself  exempt  from  error,  and  such  too  'as 
csUed  for  the  reprehension  even  of  St  Augustin.  The  former  somewhere  expresses  an 
•pinion,  that  the  diffidence  between  St^Paid  and  St  Peter,  described  in  the  Acts,  was  not 
real,  but  only  fSeigned — ^for  pious  purposes  ;  an  opinion  which  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  most 
justly  condemns  as  of  very  dangerous  consequence.  St  Jerome  also  ventured  a  ]|)rophecy 
Inspecting  the  Millennium — but  this  indeed  was  a  safer  field  of  speculation,  since  his 
pradiction  was  not  the  object  of  conclusive  reasoning ;  and  thus  it  contiuued  in  hooouc 
nr  about  mx  hundred  jeui^  uatii  the  patieneo  of  time  at  length  CBlttfied  it. 
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above  «iy  contemporary,  for  the  most  important  undertaldiig  hitherto 
accomplished  by  any  father  of  the  Roman  church.  • 

And  here  let  as  pause,  to  observe  for  one  moment  the  immedUtU  effect 
of  his  various  labours.  His  theolo^cal  philippics  were  hailed  by  the 
body  of  the  Church  with  triumphant  acclamation ;  his  exhortattona  to  ae- 
elusion  and  celibacy  peopled  the  desert  places  with  monks  and  hennita; 
but  his  translation  of  the  Bible  was  ill  received  by  the  Chureh ;  *  it  was 
considered  as  a  rash  and  dangerous  innovation*;'  even  St  Auguathi  dis- 
approved, and  held  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  abide  by  the  text  of  the 
SeptUBgrint,  than  to  risk  the  confusion  and  scandal  which  a  new  version 
might  create.  This  senseless  clamour  was  sufiicient,  even  in  those  days, 
to  prevent  the  immediate  diffusion  of  the  work ;  and  almost  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  we  leani,  that  it  only  divided  with  its  rival  the  dili- 
gence of  St.  Gregory;  in  later  times  it  spread  into  wider  circulation^  and 
finally  obtained  very  general  possession  of  the  Latin  churcht. 

As  the  name  of  Athanasius  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Arian  contro- 
versy,  so  that  of  Avgiutin  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Donatists  and  Pelagians,  and  that  of  Banl  with  the  rise  of  Monaaticism. 
Those  who  may  desire  more  extensive  information  respecting  the  lives  and 
countless  writings  of  the  fathers  here  mentioned,  and  of  the  more  numerous 
and  obscure  associates  whom  we  have  no  space  to  notice,  may  ^pplyt 
though  with  different  degrees  of  confidence,  to  the  compilations  of  Lardner, 
Dupin,  Cave,  and  Tillemont. 


Chapter  X. 

From  the  Death  of  Justinian  to  thut  of  Charlemagne, 

567  to  814. 

I.  The  External  fortunea  of  ChrltUanity— ito  Beetoration  in  England  bjr  St  Austin— Ita  progreai  io 
Germany— among  the  Tartars — Its  reverset — Mahomet  and  hit  guccessora— their  conqueata  in  Asia 
—in  Egypt— facilitated  by  Christian  dissensions — in  Aft-ica — Carthage — In  Spain — in  France— 
their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel— Treatment  of  Christian  subjects  by  the  Saracens — Charlemafne— 
forcible  conversion  of  the  Saxons  and  Pannonians.— II.  The  internal  condition  of  Chriatiaiiity— 
method  of  this  History— Pope  Gregory  the  Great — bis  character  and  conduct •— worabip  oi 
Images— Purgatory— Belics—Ceremonies—the  Gregorian  Canon — Gregory  the  creator  of  the  Papal 
system— Title  of  (Ecumenic  Bishop— Power  of  the  Keys— Apocrisiarli  and  Defenaores — Changes 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  ceotttrica—Orders  of  the  Clergy— The  Tonsure — Unity  af  the  Clranili^ 
Councils — Metropolitans — Increase  and  abuse  of  Episcopal  power— Pope  Zachary  conaulted  as  to 
the  deposition  of  Childeric— his  conduct  how  far  blameable — the  Lombards — the  Donation  of  Pepin 
—confirmed  by  Charlemagne— His  liberality  to  the  Church,  and  the  motives  of  it- Bis  endcftvouit 
to  reform  the  Church. 

Chaistianity  had  obtained  early  and  perhaps  g^eneral  reception  in  Britain, 
when  it  was  suddenly  swept  away,  with  the  language  itself,  by  the  invaaion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  452,  and  almost  entirely  obliterated.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  some  circumstances  occurred  favourable  to  its 
restitution.  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  the  most  considerable  of  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  princes,  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Paris,  a  Christian. 
Some  clei^y  appear  to  have  followed  her  to  England,  and  to  have  softened 
the  pagan  prejudices  of  the  King.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  then  Bishop 

*  Dupin,  Nouv.  Bibliotli.,  loc.  cit. 

t  Of  aU  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  hit '  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  WriteiY*  b  that  wfaSdi 
if  now  most  fieqaently  referred  to. 
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of  Rome,  avmiled  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  in  the  year' 506,  he« 
sent  over  forty  Benedictine  monks,  under  the  conduct  of  Augustln  (com« 
monly  called  St.  Austin),  prior  of  a  monastery  of  that  order.  The  King 
was  converted,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  followed  his  example ; 
themiaaionary  then  received  episcopal  ordination  from  the  primate  of  Aries, 
and  was  invested,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  power  over  the 
British  Church.  The  religion,  thus  established,  spread  with  great 
rtpidity ;  six  other  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  embraced  the  faith  of  Augustin 
tod  Ethelbert;  and  it  was  very  generally  propagated  throughout  the 
whole  island  before  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  miraculous  assistance  by  which  this  work  was  accomplished  is 
icknowledged  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Pope  himself  to  his  missionary. 
'  I  know  that  God  has  performed  through  you  great  miracles  among  that 
people ;  but  let  us  remember  that,  when  the  disciples  said  with  joy  to  their 
divine  master,  *'  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy 
name,**  he  answered  them — *'  Rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are 
written  in  heaven."  While  God  thus  employs  your  agency  without,  re- 
member, my  dear  brother,  to  judge  yourself  severely  within,  and  to 
know  well  what  you  are.  If  you  have  offended  God  in  word  or  deed, 
preserve  those  offences  in  your  thoughts,  to  repress  the  vain  glory  of  your 
heart,  and  consider,  that  the  gift  of  miracles  is  not  granted  to  you  for 
yourself,  but  for  those  whose  salvation  you  are  labouring  to  procure.' 
An  increased  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Gregory,  which  we  shall 
presently  acquire,  will  diminish  the  weight  of  his  testimony  on  this  matter ; 
which  many  indeed  will  be  strongly  predisposed  to  doubt,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  apostle  of  England  was  never  supematurally  gifted 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  langfuage  of  the  country,  but  was  obliged,  in 
addressing  the  people,  to  avail  himself  of  the  imperfect  service  of  Jan 
interpreter.  But  (little  as  those  stories  may  be  entitled  to  credit)  it 
is  certain,  that  God  vouchsafed  one  heavenly  blessing  on  the  mission 
of  St.  Austin,  though  displayed  in  a  manner  less  popular  with  Roman 
Catholic  historians — the  work  of  conversion  was  accomplished  without 
violence  or  compulsion ;  the  sword  of  the  spirit  was  found  sufficient  for 
the  holy  purpose,  and  the  ruins  of  our  Saxon  idolatry  were  not  stained  by 
the  blood  of  one  martyr. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  the  religion  thus  hastily  introduced  was  a  pure 
form  of  Christianity,  or  even  that  it  differed  very  widely,  in  its  first  appear- 
ance or  operation,  from  the  superstition  which  it  succeeded.  There  even 
exists  an  Epistle  from  Gregory  in  which  he  permits  the  ceremonies  of  the 
former  worship  to  be  associated  with  the  profession  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  is 
it  possible,  even  for  the  most  perfect  law  at  once  to  change  the  habits  and 
correct  the  morals  of  a  savage  people.  But  the  consent  of  history  assures 
us,  that,  during  the  century  following,  the  nation  gradually  emerged  from 
the  rudest  barbarism  into  a  condition  of  comparative  civilization,  and  that 
the  principles  and  motives  of  Christianity  extended  their  salutary  influ- 
ence over  the  succeeding  generations. 

Many  historians  affirm,  that  St.  Austin  neglected  the  lessons  of  humility 
which  he  had  received  from  his  master,  and  proceeded  to  assert  with  great 
insolence  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  not  only  over  his  own  con- 
verts, but  also  over  that  faithful  portion  who  still  maintained  among  the 
Cambrian  mountains  the  doctrine  and  practice  transmitted  from  their  fore- 
others.  It  appears  indeed  that  those  simple  believers  having  been  long 
itvered  from  the  body  of  Christendom,  ignorantly  preserved  the  original 
oriental  rite  in  the  celebmtion  of  Easier,  which  had  been  so  \ong  pTOcXvitGL^dL 
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schismaUc ;  they  were  still  involved  in  the  error  of  the  Qnartadecimans ; 
and  they  continued  to  persevere  both  in  that  and  in  the  rejection  of  papal 
authority,  even  after  they  had  been  enlightened  by  the  exhortations  of  St 
Austin.  It  is  recorded,  and  is  probable,  that  they  were  deterred  by  the 
imperious  conduct  of  that  prelate  from  uniting  with  his  Church ;  and  thus 
far  we  need  not  hesitate  to  condemn  him;  but  some  more  serious  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  him  stand  on  very  slight  foundation*. 

It  is  next  our  duty  to  record  and  celebrate  the  labours  of  Succathus,  a 
Scotsman,  to  whom  is  usually  given  the  glory  of  having  converted  the 
Irish,  and  established  among  them  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  also  of 
Columban,  an  Irish  monk  and  missionary,  who  diffiised  the  religion 
among  the  Gauls  and  various  Teutonic  tribes,  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  calculate  the  precise 
effect  of  mere  individual  exertion  in  so  difficult  an  enterprise,  or  to  se- 
parate what  is  fabulous  in  such  records  from  that  which  may  reasonably 
be  received.  But  the  progress  of  St.  Austin  is  much  more  intelligible — 
since  he  was  aided  by  the  immediate  support  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  since 
one  of  the  earliest  among  his  proselytes  was  a  King. 

It  appears  probable,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Chris- 
tianity had  made  very  little  progress  in  Germany ;  at  least  its  reception 
had  been  confined  to  provinces  immediately  bordering  on  the  Roman 
empiref.  In  the  year  715,  Winfrid^,  a  noble  Englishman,  who  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Boniface,  undertook  the  labours  of  a  mis* 
sionary.  His  first  attempt  was  fruitless ;  but  presently  returning,  under  the 
auspices  and  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  II.,  he  preached  among 
the  Frieselanders  and  Hessians)  with  considerable  success§.  In  728  he 
was  consecrated  a  Bishop,  and  being  joined  by  many  pious  Christians, 
from  France  as  well  as  England,  he  established  numerous  churches 
throughout  the  country.  His  immediate  recompense  was  advancement  to 
the  archiepiscopal  See  of  Mayence,  and  to  the  Primacy  of  Germany  and 
Belgium.  To  posterity  he  is  more  generally  and  more  gloriously  known 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans,     And  the  additional  title  of  'Satit^   was 

*  Jortin  (Ecd.  Hist,  vol  iv.,  p.  417)  says,  '  The  Christianity  which  this  pretend«!d 
a^wstle  and  sanctified  ruffian  taught  us,  seemed  to  consist  pTincii)al1y  in  two  things,  in 
keeping  Easter  upon  a  proper  day,  and  to  be  slaves  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  God,  the  Pope, 
and  to  Austin,  his  deputy  and  vicegerent.  Such  were  the  boasted  blessings  and  benefits 
which  we  received  from  the  mission  and  ministry  of  this  most  audacious  and  insolent  monk.' 
This  is  passionate  and  imjust  abuse.  St.  Austin  was  indeed  the  missionary  of  a  Pope— but 
his  conversion  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  was  perfectly  independent  of  his 
endeavours  to  bring  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  few  and  ol)6ciire  schismatics  of  Wales ; 
and  let  us  recollect  that  his  exertions,  in  both  cases,  were  directed  only  to  pemtade.  The 
evidence  respecting  the  massacre  of  the  twelve  himdred  monks  of  Bangor  is  very  fairly 
stated  by  Fuller ;  and  it  seems  upon  tlie  whole  probable,  that  the  event  took  place  alter  the 
death  of  St.  Austin.  But  at  any  rate  the  crime  was  committed  in  the  heat  of  battle,  appa- 
rently without  design  or  premeditation — so  that  it  is  absurd  to  charge  it  upon  a  person,  who, 
even  if  he  was  iivin^,  was  certainly  not  present  at  the  scene. 

f  Fleury  (1.  xxxvui.,  sect.  Iviii.)  mentions  three  monasteries  as  having  been  founded  at 
Toumay  and  Ghent  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

X  We  are  not  to  confound  this  missionary  with  St.  Wilirid,  another  Englishman,  who 
also  gained  some  reputation  both  io  France  and  at  Rome,  from  about  6G0  to  TIO.  The 
vast  quantity  of  relics  which  he  brought  home  from  his  first  expedition  to  the  Coatinent  is 
mentioned  t^  Fleury,  liv.  xxx.,  sect.  xxxv. 

(  Mosheim,  Cent,  viii.,  p.  i.,  c.  i.  Milner  takes  great  pains  to  exculpate  Boniface  firom 
the  various  charges  of  violence,  arrogance,  fraud,  &c.,  which  Mosheim  very  liberally  heaps 
upon  him,  and  to  prove  him,  from  his  own  correspondence,  to  have  been  a  mere  pious^  un* 
ambitious  mibsionary.  There  is  9ome  reason  in  the  defence ;  and  Mosheim  may  very  pro* 
bablyhave  been  prejudiced  a^nst  Boniface  by  that  absolute  devotion  to  the  Holy  Stt 
which  ho  professed,  and  by  which  be  profited.    See  also  Fleury,  end  of  liv.  xli^  &c. 
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due  not  only  to  his  zeal,  but  also  to  his  martyrdom — for,  returning^  in  his 
old  age  to  Frieseland*.  that  he  might  terminate  his  labours  where  he  had 
begun  them,  he  was  massacred  by  the  savage  inhabitants,  togrether  with 
fifty  ecclesiastics  who  attended  him.     (a.  d.  755.) 

To  the  eighth  century  we  may  also  refer  the  introduction  of  ^Chris- 
tianity among  the  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  which  now 
constitate  the  southern  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire.  This 
spiritual  conquest  was  achieved  under  the  auspices  of  an  heretical  Bishop, 
Timotheus  the  Nestorian,  about  the  year  790.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  chastisement  of  a  corrupt  Church  and  a  sinful  people,  the  extensive 
tracts  of  central  and  southern  Asia  had  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the 
fiercest  enemies  who  have  ever  been  raised  against  the  Christian  name, 
the  fanatic  followers  of  Mahomet ;  and  to  their  mention  we  cannot  proceed 
perin^is  with  a  better  augury,  than  after  recording  that  obscure  fact,  which 
planted  the  banner  of  Christianity  in  a  Russian  province. 

During  the  fourth  century  of  our  history  we  were  occupied  in  observing 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  paganism  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  marked  the  success  Mahometan 
of  Christianity  in  supplanting  the  rude  superstitions  of  the  Conque$U. 
CelUc  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  subduing  those  savage 
aggressors  to  the  law,  or  at  least  to  the  name,  of  Christ  But  the  se- 
venth century  was  marked  by  the  birth  of  a  new  and  resolute  adversary, 
who  began  his  career  with  the  most  stupendous  triumphs,  who  has  torn 
from  us  the  possession  of  half  the  world,  and  who  retains  his  conquests 
even  to  this  moment  Mahomet  was  bom  ahovt  the  year  575 ;  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  precise  period  of  the  nativity  of  that  man  who  wrought  the 
most  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  this  globe,  which  the  agency 
of  any  being  merely  human  has  ever  yet  accomplished.  His  pretended 
mission  did  not  commence  till  he  was  about  forty  years  old,  and  the  date 
of  his  celebrated  flight  from  Mecca,  the  Hedjirah,  or  era  of  Mahometan 
nations,  is  622,  a.  d.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  establishing 
his  religion  and  his  authority  in  his  native  land,  Arabia ;  and  the  sword 
with  which  he  finally  completed  tliat  purpose,  he  bequeathed,  for  the  uni- 
versal propagation  of  both,  to  his  followers.  His  commission  was  zealously 
executed  ;  and,  in  less  than  a  century  after  his  death,  his  faith  was  unin- 
terruptedly extended  by  a  chain  of  nations  from  India  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  fate  of  Persia  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Cadesia,  in  636.     In 
Syria,  Damascus  had  already  fallen,  and  afler  the  sanguinary  conflict  of 
Yermuk,  where  the  Saracens  for  the  first  time  encountered  and  overthrew 
a  Christian  enemy,  the  conquerors  instantly  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of 
Jerusalem ;   that  grand  religious  triumph  they  obtained  in  637.     In  the 

*  That  country  was  for  some  years  the  scene  of  the  successive  exertions  of  St.  Wilfrid, 
St  Vulfran,  St.  Villebrod,  and  lastly  St.  Boniface.  It  was  the  second  of  those  missionaries 
whose  injudicious  answer  to  Radbod,  the  King  of  the  Frieselanders.  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  new  religion.  That  Prince  was  standing  at  the  baptismal  font,  pre^Mu-ed  for  the  cere- 
mony—only one  point  remained,  respecting  which  his  curiosity  was  still  unsatisfied — '  Tell 
me,'  said  he  to  the  Holy  Bishop,  *■  where  is  now  the  greater  number  of  the  Kings  and  Princes  of 
the  nation  of  the  Frieselanders — are  they  in  the  Paradise  which  you  promise  me,  or  in  the 
HeU  with  which  you  menace  mc?*  '  Do  not  deceive  yourself,'  replied  St.  Vulfran;  *  the 
Princes,  your  predecessors,  who  have  died  without  baptism,  are  most  assuredly  damned  ; 
but  whosoever  shall  believe  henceforward,  and  be  baptised,  shall  be  in  joy  eternal  with 
Christ  Jesus.*  Upon  this  Kadbo<l  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  font  and  said — *  I  cannot 
rcMWe  to  relinquish  the  society  of  the  Kings,  my  predecessors,  in  order  to  live  with  a  few 
poor  people  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  cannot  believe  these  novelties,  and  I  will  rather 
adhere  to  the  ancient  usages  of  my  nation/  It  was  not  un^  alter  the  d««iX\i  fid  ^CtOA 
Prince  ibmi  St  Boniface  gained  any  footing  in  the  country,    ileuiji  !•  i\uc«f  %« ^^« 

Xs 
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year  following:  Aleppo  and  Antioch  fell  into  their  hands,  which  connpleied 
the  conquest  of  Syria.  Thence  they  proceeded  northward  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constant! nople. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  took  place  in  638,  and  within  the  space  of  three 
years,  the  whole  of  that  populous  province  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
infidels*  Alexandria  was  the  last  city  which  fell ;  and  in  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  aAer  the  expulsion  of  philosophy  from  Europe  by  a  Christian 
legislator,  the  schools  of  Africa  were  closed  in  their  turn  by  the  arms  of  an 
unlettered  Mahometan. 

The  success  of  the  Saracens  was  not  inconsiderably  promoted  by  the 
religious  dissensions  of  their  Christian  adversaries.     A  vast  number  of 
heretics  who  had  been  oppressed  and  stigmatized  by  Edicts  and  Councils 
were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Asia;  and  these  were  contented  to  re- 
ceive a  foreign  master,  of  whose  principles  they  were  still  ignorant,  in  the 
place  of  a  tyrant  whose  injustice  they  had  experienced,     fiut  in   Egypt, 
especially,  the  whole  mass  of  the  native  population  was  unfortunately  in- 
volved  in  the  Jacobite  heresy ;  and  few  at  that  time  were  found,  except 
the  resident  Greeks,  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.     The 
followers  of  Eutyches  formed  an  immediate  alliance  with  the   soldiers  of 
Mahomet  against  a  Catholic  Prince;    and   they  considered  that  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  in  that  act,  since  they  hoped  to  secure  lor  them- 
selves, under  a  Mahometan,  the  toleration  which  had  been  refused  by 
an  orthodox  government.     We  should  remark,  however,  that  this  hope, 
the  pretext  of  their  desertion,  was   with  many   the   suggestion  of  their 
malice:   that  besides   the  recollection   of  wrongs,    and    the    desire    to 
escape  or  revenge  them,  they  were  inflamed  as  furiously  as  their  per- 
secutors  by  that   narrow   sectarian  spirit,  which  '  is  commonly    excited 
most  keenly  where  the   differences  are  most  trifling;  and  which,  while 
it  exaggerated  the  lines  that  separated  them  from    their  fellow  Chris- 
tians, blinded  them  to  the  broad  gulph  which  divided  all  alike  from  the 
infidel. 

From  Egypt  the  conquerors  rushed  along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa ; 
and  though  their  progress  in  that  direction  was  interrupted  by  the  do- 
mestic dissensions  of  the  Prophet's  family,  even  more  than  by  the  occa- 
sional vigour  of  the  Christians,  they  were  in  possession  of  Carthage 
before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Thence  they  proceeded  westward, 
and  af\er  encountering  some  opposition  from  the  native  Moors,  little 
either  from  the  Greek  or  Vandal  masters  of  the  country,  they  completed 
their  conquest  in  the  year  709. 

Hitherto  the  Mahometans  had  gained  no  footing  in  Europe ;  and  it 
may  seem  strange  that  the  most  western  of  its  provinces  should  have  been 
that  which  was  first  exposed  to  their  occupation.  But  the  vicinity  of 
Spain  to  their  latest  conquests,  and  the  factious  dissensions  of  its  nobility, 
gave  them  an  early  opportunity  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  that  country. 
Their  success  was  almost  unusually  rapid.  In  711  they  overthrew  the 
Gothic  monarchy  by  the  victory  of  Xeres ;  and  the  two  following  years 
were  sufficient  to  secure  their  dominion  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  waters  of  this  torrent  wfere  destined  to  proceed  still  a  little  farther. 
Ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Xeres,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  overran  with  little  opposition  the  south-western  provinces  of  France— 
'  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  were  possessed  by 
the  Sovereign  of  Damascus  and  Samarcand ;  and  the  south  of  France* 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the 
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manners  and  religion  or  Arabia*.'  Slill  clissallsfied  with  diasc  ampin 
iimilB.  or  impatient  of  any  limil,  ihese  children  of  llie  desert  a^in  marelwt) 
forward  into  ibe  centre  of  ibe  kingdom.  They  were  encamped  between 
Tbura  and  Poitiers,  when  Charles  Marlel,  Hie  Mayor  or  Duke  of  ihe 
Franks,  eiicounlered  ibetn.  It  '»  too  much  (u  assert  that  the  fale  of 
ChriMlsnity  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  luillle  which  followed  ;  but 
if  victory  had  declared  for  the  SaracenH,  It  would  probably  have  secured  to 
liwu  la  France  Ihe  same  extent,  perhaps  the  same  duration,  of  authority 
which  they  possessed  in  Spain.  Next  lliey  would  have  carried  the  horrors 
of  war  and  Islami^m  into  Germany  or  Britain;  but  there  other  fields 
Boat  have  been  fought,  against  nations  of  warriors  as  brave  as  the  Pranks, 
by  ap  invader  who  was  becoming  less  powerful,  and  even  les-s  enthusiastic, 
M  he  advanced  farther  from  the  head  of  his  resources  and  his  faith.  In- 
deed, if  we  hail  Ej>ace  to  speculate  more  deeply  on  the  probabilities  of  th)« 
rxion,  we  should  rather  be  led  lo  consider  this  effort  a^aiii^t  France  as 
laat  wove  of  the  deluge  now  exhausted,  und  about  to  recede  within 
more  reasonable  bouudaries. 

The  final  struggle  of  the  SaraeenK  was  scarcely  worthy  of  their  former 
tiiunphs.  During  six  days  of  desultory  combat  the  horsemen  and  archers 
of  the  East  maintained  indeed  an  indecisive  advanlap;  but  in  the  tloiier 
onset  of  lite  seventh  day,  tlte  Germans,  more  emioenlly  powerful  in  limb, 
and  strong  in  heart  as  well  as  hand,  instantly  extinguished  the  Araba 
with  iron  arm  and  overbearing  chestt-  The  chief  of  the  Saracens  fell  in 
the  conflict;  the  survivors  fled  to  their  encampment,  and  afler  a  night 
passed  in  Ihe  di^Hcusion  usual  lo  the  vanquished,  they  diiipcrsed,  and 
evacuated  the  country.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  132;  the 
advantages  were  slowly  but  resolutely  pursued  by  the  conqueror,  anit  pre- 
sently ended  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  invader  from  the  aoil  of  France. 
Ill  less  than  one  century  from  the  preaching  of  Mahomet,  his  disciples 
had  obtained  military  possession  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  the  greater  part  of 
central  mid  wes-lcrn  A^-ia,  ol  ERvpl,  and  the  limp  extent  nf  the  norlhertl 
coast  ol  Africa;  and  lastly  ol  the  kingdom  of  iipain.  The  propagation  of 
their  religion  furnished  to  all  the  pretext,  and  to  many  the  sincere  motive, 
of  ag'gression  ;  and  as  the  most  violent  means  were  not  forbidden  by  their 
law,  and  as  religious  wars  are  seldom  distinguished  by  mildness  and  hu- 
manity, we  may  believe  thaf  many  revolting  cruellies  were  occasionally 
perpetrated  by  them.  However  upon  the  whole  ihey  found  it  more  po- 
litic to  tolerate  than  to  exterminate;  with  the  heretics  of  ihe  East  they 
formed  early  and  friendly  relations  through  a  common  enmity ;  and  in 
Africa  and  Spain  Ihey  generally  proQered  the  alternative  of  the  Koran  or 
tribntet ;  so  that  Christianity  was  not  immediately  extirpated  from  any 
of  the  conquered  countries,  and  even  at  tliis  moment  it  continues  to  linger, 
however  degraded   by  adversity   and   oppression,  in  almost   all   of  them. 

re  eloquent,  oi  a  less  pliilmophii^al  chaplvr,  than  hii 
le  iilileniluur  of  the  Mahometan  coniiiiKsts,  hu  over- 
cly  occosiaoed  l)y  thi;m,  but  thvir  fatal  iatliience  on 
vement  of  man.  UiatoiT  ih  philosophy  tt-achin^  by 
f  arc  then,  indeed,  noble  aad  piutitabli;,  and  thua 
;r  pride  and  her  pedantry,  and  coadescvads  to  riie 

iiiblHin,  c.  111.  Roderic  Tolelan.  c  xiv.,  Gcot  Auitnoi  nunnbronim  pre-eminentia 
•Wda,  cl  gms  GtTDiiiaa  corde  et  rarpoie  pfgatantiwima,  quan  in  idu  oculi  maau  (lUteB 
rtjMclore  srclfio  Aislx.'i  OLtinieruat. 

X  The  Muhgmrtani  diev  ■  broad  distinction  hetween  IhoM  infideli  vho  bad  a  Biofc 
llaalh,  widthoM!  whohadnone.  Among  the  rormar  tbey  placed  the diuip\n  oHoiaaa\«t, 
lad  therefursibuned  them  gresiaHS7-.MtlM)rJNHl  BO  conipiwm  on  ttue  g agan. 
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The  country  in  which  it  sufTered  the  most  immediate  and  perfect  prostra- 
tion was  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  those  two  fruitful  nurseries 
of  reli^on  and  religious  men,  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  which  fill  so 
eminent  a  station  in  the  early  Catholic  Church — names  which  are  so 
closely  associated  with  all  the  various  fortunes  of  rising  Christianity,  with 
its  most  honourable  and  holy  triumphs,  with  its  afflictions  and  reTerses, 
with  the  zeal,  the  genius,  and  the  eloquence  of  its  professors,  with  their 
dissensions  and  intolerance — those  two  powerful  Churches  were  firom  that 
time  forward  obliterated  from  history.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  former 
still  preserved  a  title,  but  it  was  without  power;  and  a  dignity,  but  it  was 
without  independence :  she  lost  her  learning  and  her  industry,  and  all 
her  excellence  and  energy  departed  with  them.  But  at  Carthage  the 
actual  extinction  of  Christianity  very  speedily  followed  the  success  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  labours  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Au- 
gustin  and  so  many  others  were  spurned  and  execrated,  if  indeed  their 
very  names  were  not  rather  forgotten,  by  a  faithless  and  blaspheming 
posterity. 

The  victory  of  Charles  M artel  was  soon  followed  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  more  effective  government  in  France ;  and  precisely  forty  years 
afler  the  battle  of  Tours,  we  find  Charlemagne  engaged  in  a  sanguinary 
war  against  the  Saxons,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to  the 
Christian  religion.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  that  zealous  Prince  was  for  a 
season  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arabian,  and  that  he  imitated  the 
fury  of  his  armed  apostles ;  and,  as  if  Christianity  had  not  already  suffi- 
ciently suffered  by  adopting  the  vices  of  other  systems,  he  dragged  into 
its  service  the  most  savage  principle  of  Islamism.  After  eight  years  of 
resistance  and  misfortune  the  Saxons  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel*  ;  and  the  Huns  of  Pannonia  were  soon  after- 
wards driven  by  the  same  victorious  compulsion  to  the  same  necessity. 

When  we  behold  the  limits  of  Christendom  extended  by  the  writings  of 
its  ministers,  or  the  eloquence  of  its  missionaries,  we  record  such  con- 
quests with  pure  and  grateful  satisfaction  ;  when  we  observe  a  mass  of 
Pagans»  or  other  unbelievers,  suddenly,  but  peacefully,  melting  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  we  question  their  motives,  we  lament  the  stain  which 
they  may  bring  with  them,  and  we  censure  any  unworthy  compromise 
which  has  been  made  to  conciliate  them ;  yet  we  are  consoled  to  reflect 
that  no  immediate  npiisery  has  been  occasioned  by  a  change  which  is  preg- 
nant at  least  with  future  improvement.  But  when  we  see  the  sword  em- 
ployed to  propagate  a  religion  of  which  the  very  essence  is  peace,  we  are 
at  once  disgusted  and  revolted  by  the  cruel  and  impious  mockery. 


THE  INTERNAL  CONDITION  OP   CHRISTTIANITy  FROM  THE  REIGN 

OF  JUSTINIAN  TO  THAT  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

In  an  endeavour  to  compress  into  a  few  short  chapters  the  ever-varying 
records  of  fifteen  centuries,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  sufficient  to 
exhibit  a  mere  chronological  series  of  events  and  names;  but  we  consider 

*  Charlemagne  was  occasionaUy  troubled  by  the  contumacy  of  his  conveiti^  eM  to 
the  end  of  his  reign ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  among  his  grrandsons,  we  find  Lothain  pro* 
claiming  itbcrty  of  corucience  to  the  Saxons  of  the  succeeding  generation  (in  841). 
Many  of  fhem  eagerly  cast  away  the  mask  of  Christianity,  and  iiew  to  his  ftandaro. 
Compulsion  has  filled  tne  world  with  hypocritee,  but  it  has  never  made  a  true  coaveit  to 
any&ithoranyformoffiutfa.    See mlot.  Hilt  Fhuce, 
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H  a  more  profitable,  as  it  is  certainly  a  more  attractive  employment,  to 
select  and  illustrate  what  is  material  and  consequential,  and  to  pass,  as  it 
were,  from  eminence  to  eminence,  dwelling  for  some  short  space  on  each, 
and  delineating  its  features  with  some  exactness,  though  we  may  thus  be 
compelled  to  treat  with  little  minuteness  the  periods  intervening ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  many  secondary  names,  and  many  occurrences  of 
mere  temporary  importance,  which  may  be  consigned  to  silence  without 
any  danger  to  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  history.  On  this  prin- 
ciple we  shall  proceed,  without  delay,  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to  the 
aceession  of  Gregory  the  First  to  the  pontifical  chair.  That  prelate  pre- 
sided over  the  Church  of  Rome  fix)m  the  year  590  to  604  ;  and  he  illus- 
trated that  short  period  by  so  many  splendid  qualities,  and  pursued  his 
various  purposes  with  such  bold  and  shccessful  exertion,  that  he  has 
acquired,  and  perhaps  deserved,  the  deep  and  faithful  veneration  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  At  least  it  has  been  found  so  difficult  to  estimate  his 
character  with  moderation,  and  we  observe  so  much  intemperance,  both  in 
the  eulogies  and  the  insults*  which  are  offered  to  it,  that  its  mere  strength 
and  energy,  which  are  thus  sufficiently  proved,  assert  its  claim  to  a  more 
considerate  and  impartial  examination. 

Two  prominent  vices  overshadowed  and  counteracted  the  numerous 
excellencies  of  Gregory — superstition  and  ambition.    For  I 

the  former  of  these  some  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  Gregory  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  the  Great, 

latter  was  the  produce  of  the  same  vigorous  nature 
which  gave  birth  to  his  virtues ;  and  it  was  urged  in  him  to  an  excess, 
which  it  would  not  have  reached  in  a  feebler  mind.  His  virtues 
were  his  own,  and  those  of  his  religion ;  and  if  we  should  discredit,  as 
affected,  that  humility  which  preferred  the  cloister  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  and  so  long  rejected  the  proffered  mitret,  at  least  we  must  praise 
the  generosity  which  led  him,  in  early  life,  to  bestow  his  large  possessions 
on  the  Church,  and  we  must  admire  his  ardent  piety,  and  sincere,  though 
often  misdirected,  devotion.  The  extreme  severity  of  his  moral  practice 
has  not  been  contested,  nor  his  honest  endeavours  to  enforce  the  same 
practice  in  every  rank  and  order  of  his  clergy.  Circumstances,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  had  introduced  abuses  into  the  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  which  a  weak  and  narrow  mind  might  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  protect,  but  which  Gregory  knew  that  it  was  wiser  to  reform. 
Indeed  we  may  observe,  that  the  best  friends  of  every  Church  in  every 
age,  and  those  whose  cervices  are  most  gratefully  acknowledged  by  pos- 
terity, however  ungraciously  they  may  be  accepted  by  interested  contem- 
poraries, are  men  who  dare  to  distinguish  between  the  system  and  its 
corruptions,  and  to  administer  those  vigorous  measures  of  renovation 
which  are  necessary  for  its  health  and  perpetuity.  And  thus  would  it 
have  been  still  happier  for  the  fame  of  that  Pope  had  he  taken  a  still 
bolder  view  of  the  imperfections  of  his  Church,  and  applied  to  the  cure  of 

*  '  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  called  St.  Gregory,  was  remarkable  for  many  things ;  for 
czaltiog  his  own  authority,  for  running  down  human  learning  and  polite  literature,  for 
bitming  classic  authors,  for  patronizing  ignorance  and  stupiditjr,  for  persecuting  heretics, 
Iw Battering  the  most  e^crable  princes,  and  for  relating  a  multitude  of  absurd,  monstrous 
■«^  ridiculous  lies,  called  miracles.  lie  was  an  ambitious,  insolent  Prelate,  under  the 
mask  of  humility.'  Jortin,  Remarks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  403.  Most,  though  by  no  nacaiu 
sU,  of  the  aboTe  charges  axe  true ;  but  the  counterpoise  of  good  aad  powerful  (\ualiU«ft  ia 
left  almost  entiicly  unnotioed  bj  their  author. 
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ite  deeper  and*  spiritual  diseases  the  remedial  attention  which  he  confined 
to  its  discipline  and  its  ceremonies. 

The  character  of  Gregory  was  distin^ished  by  the  fervour  of  his  cha- 
rity; the  virtue  which  surrounded  his  palace  with  crowds  of  sufferers 
of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  distributed  for  their  relief*  the 
funds,  which  with  little  scandal  might  have  been  lavished  on  selfish 
purposes,  has  never  been  disputed,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  dis- 
paraged. Nor  was  he  contented  to  exercise  this  alone,  but  strove,  on  the 
contrary,  to  extend  its  practice  by  powerful  exhortations  among  his  epis- 
copal brethren — '  Let  not  the  Bishop  think  that  reading  and  preaching 
alone  suffice,  or  studiously  to  maintain  himself  in  retirement,  while  the  hand 
which  enriches  and  fructifies  is  closed.  But  let  his  hand  be  t>ountiful ; 
let  him  malce  advances  to  those  who  are  in  necessity ;  let  him  consider 
the  wants  of  others  as  his  own  ;  for  without  these  qualities  the  name  of 
Bishop  is  a  vain  and  empty  titlef.'  We  should  also  remark,  that  this 
Pope  exerted  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  redeem  Christian 
prisoners  from  captivity,  and  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  during  it 

He  was  diligent  in  his  efforts  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith.  His  most 
important  spiritual  conquest  was  that  of  England  ;  and  if  it  be  a  reproach 
to  him  that  he  there  permitted  the  first  converts  to  retain,  under  other 
names,  the  substance  of  some  of  their  superstitious  practices^,  in  France, 
where  the  longer  and  more  general  diffusion  of  the  relipon  left  less  excuse 
for  such  a  concession,  he  zealously  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  remains 
ofidolatry§.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  ||  was  another  favourite  object 
with  him ;  and  in  one  respect  he  adopted  the  most  promising  means  for 
\<  that  purpose,  by  treating  them  with  mildness  and  humanity;  in  another 
he  insulted  their  principles,  while  he  disgraced  his  own,  by  the  direct 
offer  of  gain,  as  the  reward  of  their  apostacy.  His  zeal  for  the  unity  of 
ihe  Church  is  a  very  ambiguous  excellence ;  but  it  was  warmly,  and  (as 
Roman  Catholic  historians  assert)  successfully  exerted,  both  against  the 
remnant  of  the  Donatists,  and  against  certain  schismatics  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Church  on  the  controversy  respecting  the  Three  Chapters^ .  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  his  activity  in  ennobling  the  services  of  religion, 
and  adding  splendour  to  its  ceremonies,  however  unworthy  a  method  of 
recommending  a  spiritual  religion,  found  some  excuse  in  the  degenerate 
principles  of  the  sixth  century. 

Through  the  disturbed  condition  of  Italy,  the  aggressions  of  the  Lom- 
bard invaders,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial  power,  the  direction  of 

*  See  Baronius,  ann.  591,  sect  iii.  zxiv.  &c. ;  ann.  592^  sect  ii. ;  ann.  596,  sect  ▼iii. 
Fleuij,  L  XXXV.  sect.  xvi.    Gibbon,  chap.  xlv. 

!•  Lib.  v.,  Epist.  *29,  apud  Baron,  ann.  592,  sect  xvi. 
Alt  aria  destruantur,  rcUiquite  ponantur.     He  allows  even  sacrifices  on  Sainit  days- 
substituting,  however,  a  convivial,  for  a  8uj)er8titiou8,  motive — nee  diabolo  tam  animalia 
iaimolent.  sed  adlaudem  Dei  inesu  suo  animalia  occidant,  &c.    Barou.  anu.  601.  xxii. 

}  Fleury,  H.  £  ,  lib.  xxxv.,  sect,  xxi  He  complains  of  immolations  to  idols,  worship 
of  trees,  sacrifices  of  the  heads  of  animals,  &c — Quia  pervenit  ad  nos  quod  multi  Chris- 
tianorum  et  ad  Ecclesias  occurrant,  et  (quod  dici  ne&s  est)  a  cultuns  dsBmonum  non 
discedant.    See  Baron,  ann.  597,  xviiL 

II  Baron,  ann.  594,  sect.  viii.  ann.  598,  sect.  xiv. 

i  The  subject  of  the  fifth  General  Council.  One  of  these  schismatics,  named  ole- 
phanus,  came  to  Rome,  and  offered  to  Greeory  to  return  to  the  Church,  if  the  Bishop 
would  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  his  soul,  and  intercede  with  God  as  his  sponsor 
and  fid|eiussor,  that  his  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  sanctioned  in  Heaven  ; 
which  Gregory  undertook  without  any  hesitition— quod  GregonoB  minimd  lacere  cono- 
tatouftA,  BmniQiy  «nn«  590|  sect  zzTi* 
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the  political  interests  of  Rome'devolved  Tor^themost part  npon  Gref^ory.  It 
aj^ars  not  that  he  sought  that  charpfe,  so  eaprerly  (^rasped  by  many  of  his 
successors,  but  rather  that  he  entered  with  reluctance  upon  duties  which, 
if  not  at  direct  variance,  were  at  least  little  in  accordance  with  a  spiritual 
oORce.  But,  having  once  undertaken  them,  he  discharpfed  them  with  the 
ability  and  in  the  spirit  which  became  his  character  and  his  profession  ;  he 
presented  himself  as  a  mediator  and  pacificator,  and  by  his  faithful  ministry 
to  the  God  of  peace*,  he  succeeded  in  averting  the  arms  of  his  enemies* 
and  in  preserving  his  country  from  servitude. 

He  professed  to  reject  from  the  service  of  religion  that  profane  learning 
of  which  his  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  ignorant;  and  hence  pro- 
bably proceeded  the  charge  so  commonly  believed,  thoui^h  insufficient! yf 
supported,  that  he  burnt  the  Palatine  Library,  and  destroyed  some  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  classical  antiquity.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  he 
was  inferior  to  none  in  the  learning  of  his  own  age{;  and  his  diligence  and 
energy  are  abundantly  attested  by  the  voluminous  and  even  vigorous  com- 
positions which  he  has  led  behind  him§. 

We  shall  proceed  to  point  out  some  instances  in  which  |  Gregory 
deviated  even  farther  than  his  predecessors  from  that  ancient 
faith  and  practice  of  which  his  See,  since  it  now  claimed  ex-  Use  of 
dnsiTely  the  denomination  of  Apostolical,  professed  a  peculiar  Imagea. 
observance.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  dan- 
gerous usage  which  had  originated  in  the  fourth  ||,  of  exposing 
images  of  saints,  of  the  virgin,  and  even  of  Christ,  in  places  con- 
secrated to  worship,  had  taken  deep  root,  as  well  in  the  Western  as 
in  the  Eastern  Church.  Serenus,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  caused 
some  of  them  to  be  removed,  and  complaint  was  made  to  Gregory.  The 
Pope  at  once,  and  very  explicitly,  declared,  that  images  should  on  no 
account  be  approached  as  objects  of  worship,  and  strongly  exhorted  the 
Bishop  to  press  that  con^^ideration  on  all  who  miffht  possibly  mistake 
their  use — which  was,  when  truly  understood,  to  impart  knowledge  to 
the  ignorant,  and  learninsr  to  the  illiterate.  At  the  same  time,  such 
being  their  professed  end  and  purpose,  he  strenuously  opposed  their 
removal.  By  this  determination,  he  impressed  upon  a  popular  corruption 
that  sanction  and  authority  which  alone  was  wanting  to  make  it  perma- 
nent and  universal. 

The  belief  in  the  fire  of  Purgatory  was  seriously  inculcated  by  the  same 

*  The  followini^  is  his  boast  to  Sabinianus,  his  Apocrisiarius  or  Envoy  at  Con- 
itantinople.  '  Uimm  est  qiiod  breviter  suji^geras  serenissimis  Dominis  nostris :  quia 
[that)  n  ego  servus  eonim  in  mortem  Lougobardonim  me  miscere  voluissem,  hodie 
LoDgobardorum  gens  nee  regem.  nee  dtices,  nee  comites  babnisset,  atque  in  summa  con- 
usione  esset  divisa.  Sed  quia  Deum  timm^  in  mortem  cujunlibct  hominia  me  miscere  for* 
nda'  See  Baronins  (ann.  595,  sect,  xviii.),  who  details  his  various  negotiations  with 
he  Lombards  very  accurately. 

f  There  teems  to  be  no  authority  for  this  accusation  older  than  the  twelfth  century, 
(ee  Bayle,  Vie  de  Greg.  I. 

X  '  Uisciplinis  vero  liberalibus,  hoc  est  grammatica,  rhctorica,  dialectica,  ita  a  pucro  est 
Dsikitiitus,  ut  quamvis  po  tempore  florerent  adbuc  Romre  studia  literanim,  tamen  nidli  m 
ibe  ana  secundus  putaretur.*    Paul.   Diac.  Vit.  St.  Greg.     Gibbon,  c.  xlv. 

i  There  are  greater  remains  of  the  works  of  Gregory  than  of  any  other  Pope  ;  and  a 
fligent  and  judicious  study  of  his  Epistles  might  still  throw  much  new  light  on  the  early 
lirtoiy  of  his  Church.  Baronius  attributes  the  rudeness  of  his  style  to  the  barbarism  of 
he  age  in  which  he  lived. 

II  We  ihaU  treat  this'and  foine  Qiher  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  eonix|itoa  taon  Iiq[&<|  m 
lie  fhirteeDtb  Chspter,  ' 
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Pontiff;  and  to  him  more  justly  than  to  any  individual,  we  may  attribute 
the  practical  system  to  which  that  speculative  opinion  gave  birth.  He 
also  exalted  the  merit  of  pilgrimages*  to  the  Holy  Places  ;  but  the  super- 
stition which  he  most  ardently  sustained,  was,  a  reverential  respect  for 
relics,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  their  miraculous  qualities.  The  deep 
and  earnest  solemnity  with  which  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  his  age 
and  church  was  not  ashamed  to  enforce  so  very  gross  a  delusion,  cannot 
80  well  be  depicted  to  the  reader  as  in  his  own  language. 

The  Empress  Constantina,  who  was  building  a  Church  at  Constanti- 
nople   to    St.  Paul,  made    application    to    Gregory  for 
Reverence  fir    the  head  of  that  Apostleft  or  at  least  for  some  portion 
SeUci,  of  his  body.     The  Pope  begins  his  answer  by  a  very 

polite  expression  of  his  sorrow  ^  that  he  neither  could  nor 
dared  to  grant  that  favour;  for  the  bodies  of  the  holy  Apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  so  resplendent  with  miracles  and  terrific  prodigies  in  their  own 
Churches,  that  no  one  can  approach  them  without  great  awe,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  adoring  them.     When  my  predecessor,  of  happy  memory, 
wished  to  change  some  silver  ornament  which  was  placed  over  the  most 
holy  body  of  St  Peter,  though  at  the  distance  of  almost  fifleen  feet,  a  warning 
of  no  small  terror  appeared  to  him.    Even  I  myself  wished  to  make  some 
alteration  near  the  most  holy  body  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
dig  rather  deeply  near  his  tomb.  The  Superior  of  the  place  found  some 
bones  which  were  not  at  all  connected  with  that  tomb  ;  and,  having  pre- 
sumed to  disturb  and  remove  them  to  some  other  place,  he  was  visited  by 
certain  fearful  apparitions,  and  died  suddenly.     My  predecessor,  of  ^oly 
memory,  also  undertook  to  make  some  repairs  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Law- 
rence :  as  they  were  digging,  without  knowing  precisely  where  the  vene- 
rable body  was  placed,  they  happened  to  open  his  sepulchre.    The  monks 
and  guardians  who  were  at  the  work,  only  because  they  had  seen  tiie 
body  of  that  martyr,  though  they  did  not  presume  so  much  as  to  touch 
it,  all  died  within  ten  days ;  to  the  end  that  no  man  might  remain  in 
life  who  had  beheld  the  body  of  that  just  man.     Be  it  then  known 
to  you,  that  it  is  the   custom   of  the  Romans,   when  they   give   any 
relics,   not  to  venture   to   touch   any  portion   of  the  body;   only  they 
put  into  a  box  a  piece  of  linen  (called  brandeum),  which  is  placed  near 
the  holy  bodies  ;  then  it  is  withdrawn,  and  shut  up  with  due  veneration 
in  the  Church  which  is  to  be  dedicated,  and  as  many  prodigies  are  then 
wrought  by  it  as  if  the  bodies  themselves  had  been  carried  thither; 
whence  it  happened,  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo,  (as  we  learn  from  our 
ancestors,)  when  some  Greeks  doubted  the  virtue  of  such  relics,  that  Pope 
called  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  the  linen,  and  blood  flowed  from  the 
incision.     And  not  at  Rome  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  West, 
it  is  held  sacrilegious  to  touch  the  bodies  of  the  Saints,  nor  does  such 
temerity  ever  remain  unpunished.     For  which  reason  we  are  much  asto- 
nished at  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  take  away  the  bones  of  the  Saints, 
and  we  scarcely  give  credit  to  it.     But  what  shall  I  say  respecting  the 
bodies  of  the  holy  Apostles,  when  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  at  the  time  of 


•  Baronius,  ann.  592,  sect.  xix. 

t  Baronius,  who  cites  the  Pope's  repl^  with  considerable  admiration,  attributes  the  Em- 
press*! exorbitant  request  to  Eccelesiastical  ambition, — to  a  desire  to  exalt  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople to  a  level  with  that  of  Rome,  by  getting  into  her  possession  so  important  a  por> 
tion  of  so  mat  an  Apostle.  Fleury  quotes  the  letter  chiefly  in  proof  that  the  trmu/er  of 
relics  was  forbidden  in  the  Roman  Churchi  while  that  abuso  was  pemitted  in  the  ^ait 
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Uwir  martyrdom,  a 'number  of  the  faithful  came  from  the  East  to  claim 
thtm  ?  But  when  they  had  carried  them  out  of  the  city,  to  the  second 
nukstone,  to  a  place  called  the  Catacombs,  the  whole  multitude  was 
QDable  to  move  them  farther, — such  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lig^htning 
terrified  and  dispersed  them.  The  napkin,  too,  which  you  wished  to  b^ 
sent  at  the  same  time,  is  with  the  body,  and  cannot  be  touched  more  than 
the  body  can  be  approached  But  that  your  reh'gious  desire  may  not  be 
wholly  frustrated,  I  will  hasten  to  send  to  you  some  part  of  those  chains 
which  St.  Paul  wore  on  his  neck  and  hands,  if  indeed  I  shall  succeed  in 
getting  off  any  filings  from  them.  For  since  many  continually  solicit  as  a 
blessing  that  they  may  carry  off  from  those  chains  some  small  portion  of 
their  filings,  a  priest  stands  hy  with  aJUe ;  and  sometimes  it  happens  that 
some  portions  fall  off  from  the  chains  instantly,  and  without  delay  ;  while, 
tt  other  times,  the  file  is  long  drawn  over  the  chains,  and  yet  nothing  is  at 
last  scraped  off  from  them.' 

The  pages*  of  Ecclesiastical  History  are  so  full  of  such  idle  fables,  that 
(he  repetition  even  of  the  smallest  portion  of  them  is  a  task  as  tedious 
as  it  is  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  mind;  but  when  such  absurdities 
are  propagated  and  dignified  by  the  pen  of  Gregory  the  Great — of  him 
whom  the  Roman  Church  reveres  almost  as  the  first  among  her  saints,  and 
whose  writings  for  so  many  centuries  directed,  and  even  still  direct,  the 
principles  of  her  Ministers — it  would  be  a  neglect  of  historical  duty  to  pass 
them  over  in  complete  silencef. 

The  public  worship  of  God  was  still  celebrated  by  every  nation  in'  its 
own  language ;  but  its  forms  were  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  new 
prayers  and  offices,  as  well  as  hymns  and  psalmody,  and  such  other  addi- 
tions as  were  found  proper  to  enliven  devotion.  Gregory  introduced  a 
more  imposing  method  of  administering  the  Communion,  with  a  magni- 
ficent assemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.  This  institution  was  called 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  ;  and  such  as  it  appears  in  the  Sucramentaries  of 


*  Eligius  or  Eloi,  Bishop  of  Noyon  (or  Limo^s),  a  contemporary  of  Gre«)ry,  and 
also  a  Saint,  acquiied  extraordinary  celebrity  by  his  ardour  in  searching  after  the  bodies 
of  martyrs,  and  his  miraculous  sagacity  in  the  cUscovery  of  them.  And  as  he  thus  became 
a  person  of  influence  in  his  day^  we  may  venture  to  record  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  true  religion.  ^  He  is  a  good  Christian  (says  St.  Eligius)  who  goes 
frequently  to  church,  and  makes  his  oblations  at  God's  altar;  who  never  tastes  of  his 
own  fruit  until  he  has  presented  some  to  God  ;  who,  for  many  days  before  the  solemn 
festivals,  observes  strict  chastity,  though  he  be  married,  that  he  may  approach  the  altar 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  lastly,  who  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Redeem 
your  souls  from  punishment  whilst  you  have  it  in  your  power;  offer  your  free  gifts  and 
nthes  ;  contribute  towards  the  luminaries  in  holy  places ;  repair  frequently  to  church, 
and  bumblv  implore  the  protection  of  the  Saints.  If  you  observe  these  things,  you  may 
appear  boldl3r  at  God's  tribunal  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  say — Give,  Lord,  according 
asjwe  have  given.'     The  original  is  quoted  by  Mush.  Cent,  vii.,  p.  ii.  c.  iii. 

f  The  Dialogues  of  Gregory  abound  with  miracidous  narratives  ;  and  Fleury  excuses 
ituB  practice  by  pleading  that  he  had  not  philosophers  for  his  antagonists,  who  needed 
argument  for  confutation,  but  that  the  pagans  then  to  be  found  were  chiefly  peasants,  serfs, 
or  soldiers,  and  were  more  moved  by  a  miraculous  story  than  by  the  most  conclusive  syl- 
kM^ism.  In  process  of  time,  Gregory',  from  being  the  relater,  rose  to  be  the  performer  of 
miracles.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  his  death,  Paulus  Diaconus  records^ 
that  a  Roman  lady,  on  some  occasion,  receiving  the  Communion  from  Gregory,  and  hearing 
liim  say  the  customary  words,  could  not  forbear  smiling,  when  ho  called  that  the  body  of 
Christ  which  she  had  made  with  her  own  hands— for  at  that  time  the  people  used  to  bring 
to  the  Communion  their  own  bread,  which  was  a  small,  round,  flat  cake.  The  Pope,  per- 
eeiving  her  behaviour,  took  the  bread  out  of  her  hands,  and,  having  prayed  over  it, 
shovia  it  to  her  tuned  into  flesh;  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  people. 
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St  Qregorj]  such,  word  for  word  (says  Pleury*),  we  say  It  sHll.  After 
regulating^  the  prayers,  the  Pope  descended  to  the  modulation  of  the 
chant ;  and  to  give  some  permanency  to  his  success  in  this  matter,  he 
established  a  school  of  chanters,  which  subsisted  for  at  least  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death.f  Other  alterations  were  made  by  the  same  pontiff 
in  the  distribution  of  the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of 
processions,  the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change 
of  sacerdotal  garments  ;  and  as  most  of  them  were  permanent,  we  may 
consider  the  system  properly  called  Roman  Catholic  as  having  assumed 
its  peculiar  character  at  this  time.  And  thus,  while  the  Antiquity  of  the 
universal  Church  may  justly  be  regarded  as  having  ceased  at  the  accession 
of  Constantine,  it  is  not  a  fanciful  position  that  its  Middle  Age — ^thal 
indistinct  period,  during  which  the  principles  that  were  hereafter  to  give  it 
a  more  lasting  and  definite  form  were  collecting  strength,  but  were  not 
yet  developed — was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  splendid  pontificate  of 
Gregory. 

If,  then,  it  be  not  incorrect  to  date  the  modern  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  this  epoch,  it  will  be  reasonably  inquired 
Elements  of  what  elements  then  existed,  or,  at  least,  what  indications 
Papacy,  may  be  discovered,  of  the  monarchical  or  papal  govern- 
ment, which  formed  the  characteristic  of  the  Communion  in 
later  ages  ?  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  point  out  such  of  these  as  were 
most  perceptible  during  the  time  of  Gregory.  We  have  noticed  an  early 
Jealousy  subsisting  between  the  Sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and 
the  sort  of  superiority  which  was  conferred  upon  the  former  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  It  appears,  too,  that  St.  Leo  was  addressed  by  certain 
oriental  correspondents  by  the  title  of  CEcumenic,  or  Universal  Patriarch, 
though  his  immediate  successors  refrained  from  adopting  that  lofty  appel- 
lation. Matters  rested  thus  till  the  year  588,  when  the  Emperor  Maurice 
conferred  that  same  title  upon  his  own  Patriarch  John,  commonly  called 
the  Faster,t  an  austere  and  ambitious  prelate.  Pope  Pelagius  opposed 
those  pretensions;  and,  eight  years  afterwards,  the  contest  was  much 
more  vigorously  renewed  by  Gregory.  In  595,  he  addressed  five  epistles 
on  this  subject  to  John  himself,  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  to  the 

*  II.  £.  lib.  xrxvi.,  8.  xix.  Fleury  'describes  the  alterations  of  Gregory  at  length  and 
dearly.  The  great  pains  which  the  Pope  took  in  these  matters,  and  especially  in  the  com- 
position of  his  celebrated  chant,  are  zealously  related  by  Maimbourg,  in  his  History  of  the 
Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory. 

f  Fleury,  lib.  xxxvi.,  sect.  xxi.  *  In  the  time  of  John  the  Deacon  (about  900),  the 
original  of  liis  Antiphonarius  was  preserved  with  great  respect,  as  well  as  the  conch  on 
which  he  reposed  while  chanting,  and  the  whip  with  which  he  menaced  the  children.* 
Pope  Gelasius  (says  the  same  historian  in  sect,  xv.)  had  made  a  collection  of  the  office  of 
the  masses,  into  which  St.  Gregory  introduced  many  changes  and  additions.  He  collected 
the  whole  in  one  Yolume,  which  is  his  Sacramentarius,  for  so  they  formerly  called  the 
book  which  contained  the  prayers  used  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
chiefly  of  the  Kiicharist.  All  that  was  to  be  chanted  was  marked  in  another  volume^ 
called  the  *  Antiphonairfj  parce  que  Ton  chantoit  alternativement ;  d*ou  vient  le  nom 
d'aiitiphones  ou  antiennes  (anthems)  comme  il  a  kXh  expliqu^.' 

t  John  the  Faster,  disputing  an  unmeaning  title  with  Gregory,  is  assimilated  by  Ba* 
ronius  (ann.  595,  sect,  xxvii.)  to  the  apostate  angel  rising  against  the  Most  High  God — a 
comparison  not  far  removed  from  blasphemy.  In  more  than  thirty  sections,  which  that 
historian  devotes  to  the  subject,  he  labours  to  depress  the  See  of  Constantinople  even  beknr 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  continually  advances  the  obtrusiveness  of  Rome,  as  a  proof  of  her 
rightful  authority.  However,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  power  of  Rome  was  now  growing 
real  and  substantial— a  fact  much  more  easily  shown  than  either  its  antiQuitT  or  1^& 
timacy.  i    J       -^ 


n  ana  primacy  ot  ine  wiioie  ^^niircn  nas  oeen  ^wen  lo  ai.  recer ; 
eless  we  do  not  call  him  the  Universal  Apostle,  and  yet  the  holy 
>hn,  my  brother,  is  ambitious  to  be  called  the  Universal  Bishop/* 
istanthia  he  moumt'nlly  complains  of  the  insult  which  has  been 

to  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  while  he  humbly  confesses  '  that  the 
Gregory  have  merited  such  chastisement/  he  reminds  the  Empress 
.  Peter  at  least  is  sinless,  and  undeservins^  the  outrage  which  had 
fTered  him.  From  these  and  others,  even  amon(^  the  few  pas- 
rhich  we  have  cited  from  Grejrory's  wri tinges,  it  appears  that  the 

on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  rested  its  assertion  of  supremacy 
eady  changed  very  essentially.  In  its  early  days  the  sort  of  supe- 
which  it  endeavoured  to  assume  was  founded  for  the  most  part  on 
erial  name  and  dignity ;  but  when  that  basis  was  overthrown  by  the 
Bts  of  the  barbarians,  another  was  substituted,  of  which  the  purely 
i\  nature  was  admirably  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant 
tes.  The  name  of  St.  Peter  became  more  venerable  than  that  of 
.us  or  Trajan  ;  and  his  chair,  as  it  was  occupied  by  the  successors 
Apostle  and  the  vicars  of  Christ,  inspired  a  deeper  awe  into  the 
nd  superstitious  multitude,  than  the  throne  of  all  the  Ceesars.  This 
f,  no  doubt,  was  gradual — it  caimot  entirely  be  ascribed  to  Gregory, 
any  other  individual ;  indications  of  that  assertion  may  even  be 
ered  in  very  early  ecclesiastical  writers  ;  but  that  Pope  exerted  him- 
3re  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  confirm  it,  and  to  give  to  that 
ain  ground-work  a  stability  which  has  enabled  it  to  support  the 
'  papal  edifice  for  so  many  ages. 

IS  also  been  observed  that  Gregory  was  the  first  who  asserted  the 
of  the  keys,  as  committed  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  rather  than 
body  of  the  bishops  ;  and  he  betrayed  on  many  occasions  a  very 
3us  eagerness  to  secure  their  honour.     Consequently  he  was  pro- 

his  distribution  of  certain  keys,  endowed,  as  he  was  not  ashamed 
ert,  with  supernatural  qualities  ;  he  even  ventured  to  insult  Auas- 

the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  such  a  gifl.     '  I  have  sent  you  (he 
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impudent  hypocrisy ;  and  we  would  gladly  have  preferred  the  more  ex- 
cusable motive,  if  the  supposed  advancement  of  the  See,  which  was  dearij 
concerned  in  these  presents,  did  not  rather  lead  us  to  the  latter. 

Two  descriptions  of  papal  a^rents  rise  into  notice  during  the  pontifi* 
cate  of  Gregory — the  Apocrisiarii  (Correspondents),  who  acted  as  envoys, 
or  legates,  at  the  Court  and  at  the  See  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  De* 
fensores,  or  Advocates,  who,  besides  their  general  commission  to  protect* 
the  property  of  St  Peter,  appear  to  have  been  vested  with  a  kind  of 
appellative  jurisdiction,  which  might  sometimes  interfere  with  that  of  the 
bishops.  The  former  of  these  appointments  tended  to  raise  the  external 
dignity  of  the  See ;  the  latter  to  extend  its  internal  influence.  Again,  we 
find  sufficient  evidence  in  the  records  of  this  age,  that  a  practice  which 
afterwards  proved  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  papal  power,  was  al- 
ready gaining  ground — that  of  appeal  from  episcopal  decision  to  the  Roman 
See.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  it  was  founded  on  any  general  law« 
civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  it  proceeded  very  naturally  from  the  prtyudiee 
attached  to  the  name  of  Rome,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  it  was 
carefully  encouraged  by  the  See,  whose  authority  was  insensibly  aug- 
mented by  it  Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  papal  aggrandisement,  we 
sliall  mention  one  other  circumstance  onlyt.  Great  relaxation  in  the 
monastic  discipline  of  the  age  justified  the  very  sedulous  interference  of 
Greg^ory  to  restrain  it;  and  so  much  address  did  that  pontiff  combine  with 
his  diligence,  as  not  only  to  reform  the  order,  but  also  to  secure  and 
protect  it.  For,  while  he  enforced  the  severity  of  the  ancient  rules  with 
judicious  rigour^:,  he  took  measures  to  shelter  it  from  episcopal  oppres- 
sion, and  taught  it  hereafter  to  look  to  Rome  for  redress  and  favour.  As 
none  are  ignorant  how  firm  a  support  to  papal  power  was  furnished  in 
later  ages  by  the  devotion  of  the  monasteries,  it  is  important  to  record  the 
origin  of  that  connexion  ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  discover  any  earlier  trace 
of  it  than  that  which  we  have  mentioned. 

>  Gibbon,  who  has  drawn  with  vigour  and  impartiality  the  character  of 
Gregory,  has  probably  over-rated  his  qualities  when  he  designates  him  as 
the  greatest  of  that  name.  It  is  very  true  that  the  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
cunning,  of  pride  and  humility  §,  of  sense  and  superstition,  which  singu- 
larly distinguished  him,  was  happily  suited  both  to  his  station  and  to  the 
temper  of  the  times ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  pleaded,  that  he  did  no  more 

I  ■  '^     ■  -I 

*  Baron,  onn.  598,  sect.  xv.  xix.  Gibbon  (chap.xlv.)  considers  them  to  have  possessed 
not  a  civil  only,  but  a  crimiual  jurisdiction  over  the  tenants  and  husbandmen  of  the  Holy 
See. 

•f*  '  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands  acknowledged  the  Roman  Pontiff 
as  their  special  Metropolitan.  Even  the  existence,  the  union,  and  the  translation  of  epis- 
copal seats  was  decided  by  his  absolute  discretion ;  and  his  successful  inroads  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and  of  Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of 
succeeding  popes.  He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  popular  elections;  his  xealous 
core  maintained  the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  the  apostolic  shepherd  assiduously 
watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  subordinate  pastors.'   Gibbon,  chap.  xlv. 

I  Fleury,  H.  £.  lib.  xxxvi.  sect.  33  and  34. 

§  His  humility  sometimes  descended  to  baseness.  The  abject  adulation  with  which 
he  courted  Phocas,  the  usuri^r  of  the  Kasteni  throne,  the  most  execrable  parricide  in  his- 
'tory,  proves  (as  Bayle  has  malignantly  remarked)  that  those  who  prevailed  with  him  to 
accept  the  Popedom,  knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself.  '  lis  voyoient  en  lui  le 
fondi  de  toutes  les  ruses  ct  de  toutes  les  souplesses  dont  on  a  bcsoin  pour  se  faire  de 
ffrands  protecteurs,  et  pour  attirer  sur  TEglise  les  benedictions  de  la  terre.*  The  motive  of 
his  flatterv  was  jealousy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  addressed,  with  the 
same  servility,  Brunehaud,  a  vexy  wicked  Queen  of  Francej  and  again  found  his  excuie  in 
the  intorests  of  his  Church, 


lystem  as  were  consistent  with  the  Gospel  truth  on  which  it  stood, 
me  is  deservedly  celebrated  by  every  honest  Christian ;  but  hit 
>ss  in  the  encouragement  of  superstitious  corruptions  (for  he  was 
n  contented  to  tolerate,  still  less  did  he  make  any  effort  to  repress 
must  not  be  treated  with  indifference  or  indulgence ;  because  the 
n  of  error*  has  a  far  more  pernicious  consequence  in  religious  than 
r  matters.  A  mere  speculative  falsehood  will  mislead  the  under- 
g  of  the  studious,  but  it  will  not  reach  his  principles  of  action ; 
\g  political  principle  will  unquestionably  influence  for  a  time  the 
ess  of  a  nation  ;  but  on  the  discovery  of  its  falsity,  it  is  not  difficult 
ify  or  reject  it,  because  it  can  seldom  become  rooted  in  the  habits 
prejudices  of  the  people.  But  the  religious  impostures  which  were 
zed  and  propagated  by  Gregory,  affected  not  the  belief  only,  but 
iduct  and  character  of  the  greater  portion  of  Christendom  through 
succession  of  ages ;  and  while  their  certain  and  necessary  ten- 
iras  to  debase  the  mass  of  believers,  and  to  deliver  them  over  in 
*ss  and  bondage  to  the  control  of  their  spiritual  tyrants,  their  final 
)8t  disastrous  effect  has  been  to  enlarge  the  path  of  infidelity,  by 
ating  the  use  of  reason  from  the  belief  in  Revelation. 
lenastical  History  is  not  distinguished  by  any  character  of  very  great 
loe  for  the  period  of  above  a  hundred  and  fifly  years,  which  separates 
ry  firom  Charlemagne ;  nor  is  that  period  marked  by  any  single  oc« 
ce  of  striking  importance,  excepting  the  separation  of  the  Roman 
firom  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Donation  made  by  Pepin  to  the 
lee.     Yet  very  considerable  changes  were 

illy  taking  place  in  the  constitution  of  the     Changes  from  Gregory 
1.  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  detect         to  Charlemagne, 
tice,  because  they  are  not  discovered  with- 

ne  care,  and  have  indeed  commonly  escaped  the  observation  which 
to  them.     The  conquest  of  the  Western  Empire  bv  the  bar- 
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few  alterations  took  place  after  the  time  of  JusUnian,  even  in  the  form 
of  administering  the  Church,  and  none  in  the  principles  of  its  con- 
stitution: if  some  new  privileges,  or  additional  revenues,  seemed  to 
•well  the  importance  of  the  clergy,  yet  the  Emperors  maintained  so 
firmly  their  undisputed  supremacy*,  and  exerted,  moreover,  such  frequent 
interference  in  spiritual  affairs,  that  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  received 
no  real  increase ;  nor  did  any  other  circumstances  accidentally  intrude, 
to  enlarge  beyond  its  just  limits  their  influence  over  the  people.  But  the 
policy  lor  the  most  part  pursued  by  the  Western  kings  was  different — 
they  were  usually  watchful  in  preserving  their  temporal  rights  over  the 
Church,  and  even  in  usurping  others  which  they  did  not  possess,  espe- 
cially that  of  episcopal  election ;  but  they  abstained  from  all  intervention 
in  matters  strictly  spiritual,  and  in  committing  to  the  priesthood  the  entire 
regulation  of  doctrine,  and  consigning  to  their  uncontrolled  direction  the 
consciences  of  their  ignorant  and  uncivilized  subjects,  they  left  to  that 
Body  much  larger  means  of  despotic  and  permanent  authority  than  any 
of  those  of  which  they  deprived  it.  In  the  more  enlightened  provinces  of 
the  East,  the  discussion  of  theological  subjects  was  not  uncommonly 
shared  by  intelligent  laymen  ;  but  in  the  West  it  became  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  and  their  dictates,  howsoever  remote  from  scripture 
or  reason,  were  submissively  and  blindly  received.  Again,  in  the  aristo- 
cratical  assemblies,  by  which  political  affairs  were  chiefly  regulated,  the 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  Bishops  acquired  for  them  both  rank  and 
influence ;  and  thus  also  were  they  placed  in  a  different  position  from 
their  brethren  in  the  East,  where  the  original  spiritual  character  of  the 
hierarchy  was  more  rigidly  preserved.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were,  even  from  the 
very  establishment  of  Christianity,  liable  to  some  confusion  and  per- 
plexity. They  were  long  maintained,  however,  with  tolerable  distinctness 
in  the  countries  which  escaped  from  barbarian  invasion  ;  but  in  the  West, 
from  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  and  from  the  unsettled  and  arbi 
trary  form  of  the  civil  governments,  the  causes  of  discord  and  temptations 
to  mutual  aggression  were  incalculably  multiplied. 

The  clergy  were  very  early  divided  into  the  major  and  minor  orders, 
of  which  the  latter  consisted  of  the  acolyths,  porters,  exorcists,  and  readers : 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  century  this  lost  its  whole  weight  and 
almost  name  in  the  Church  ;  and  even  tlie  higher  order  of  subdi^acons, 
deacons,  and  priests,  sufiered  great  degradation.  The  kings  of  the  West, 
in  their  desire  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  free  subjects  to  military  service, 
forbade  the  ordination  of  a  freeman  without  their  particular  consent ;  and 
hence  proceeded  the  debasing,  but  not  uncommon  practice,  of  conferring 
the  ofiice  of  priesthood  on  serfs  of  the  Church,  emancipated  for  that 
purpose.  Nor  did  the  Bishops  contend  against  this  innovation  so  vigo- 
rously as  the  interests  of  the  Church  required,  because  their  own  autho- 
rity was  obviously  augmented  by  the  humiliation  of  the  order  next  below 
them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Priests  were  in  some  places,  and  perhaps 
generally^  bound,  on  their  ordination,  by  a  solemn  obligation  to  remain 
attached  as  it  were  to  the  Church,  to  which  they  were  originally  ap- 
pointed— a  sort  of  servitude  which  subjected  even  their  persons  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop.  No  such  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  clergy 
took  place  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

Another  order  was  rapidly  increasing  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries* 
which  probably^exercised  more  influence  in  Church  matters  than  is  usually 

attributed  to  it.     The  tonsure  was  originally  considered  as  a  sig^  of 

■^ — — ""^^ 

*  Criaauooe;  Stor.  ^  l^m^  U\)«  m.,  ^^«  \i. 
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tlectioation  fnrordvn>.'(Big7)uni  ilMlinalJunis  ad  oriiinem,)  and  wns  giv«u 
10  Ibose  oaiy  who  were  intcDdcd  for  the  xacrcil  |)ri>res!>inn ;  but  in  oner- 
tioM*  it  was  less  discriminalely  adniiniHlered,  and  was  made  the  means  of 
connecting  with  the  Church  a  large  body  uf  persona  who  received  some  of 
the  immunities  without  any  of  the  reslnclions  of  the  sacerdolal  condition, 
tad  became  clerks  without  being  ecclesiastics.  1(  may  be  true*,  that  they 
buoduced  to  a  ccriuiji  extent  a  sort  of  lay  influence  into  the  euclesiaslical 
ntoiiiiiairulion;  but  they  had  probably  a  much  greater  ellcct  iu  dilTuaing 
il»t  of  ibe  clergy  among  the  private  and  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  ■  Unity  of  the  Church' — existing  as  one 
BHgbl;  spiritual  commnnion  undivided  by  any  diversity  in  place,  tiine. 
Wguage,  gnremment,  or  other  circnmstunces — though  it  was  broached 
tf  early  as  the  tliird  century,  did  not  enter  into  full  operation  till  the 
ditaolnlion  of  the  VVealern  Empire.  Its  worst  eSecis  had,  indeed,  been 
deTcIupcd  before  that  time  in  the  persecutions  to  which  it  gave  birth  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adriatic.  But  the  good  which  it  was  capable  of  pro- 
iluciug  was  not  fell  until  the  Weslern  Provinces  were  broken  up  into  nu- 
merous, and  iudependenl.  and  hostile  stales,  with  no  political  bond  of 
uuUtn.  »ud  liitle  friendly  or  commercial  intercourse.  It  was  then  thai 
the  botion  of  one  universal  religious  society  contributed  to  supply  the 
wwit  of  iuleriiational  sympathy  and  cu-operation,  and.  through  the  means 
ofs  common  belief,  introduced  the  feeling  of  common  interests,  and  the 
eiercite  of  common  virtues.  Subsequently,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  principle  was  more  rapidly  progressive  ;  and  it  presently 
gave  birth  to  a  second  principle,  which  naturally  sprang  from  it,  that  the 
Dae  Dody  could  have  only  one  Head ;  and  the  general  footing  nhieh  Ihig 
acquired,  at  least  throughout  the  West,  contributed  iu  no  small  degree 
to  prepare  and  smootli  the  way  to  papal  despotism. 

Much  of  the  history  of  tliis  period  is  collected  from  Uie  Canons  of  the 
Councils  held  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West,  and  especially  in  Spain — 
for  the  eccleiiaalkal  alfuirs  of  (Jaiilt  were  also  in  part  regul.iled  by  llicse 
lust.  Tiio-e  of  Toledo  were  llie  most  celebraltd  and  influenlial,  a.id  the 
attention  which  was  paid  to  their  proceedings  even  by  the  Roman  See 
snfficienlly  proves  the  authority  which  ihey  held  in  the  Church.  The 
fifteenth  of  these  was  assembled  in  6S6,  and  the  last,  not  long  btfore  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  in  t)96.  Bui  upon  the  whole  the  number  of 
Councils  diminished  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  in 
Gan!  especially,  we  find  that,  whereas  fil^y-faur  were  held  in  the  sixth, 
twenty  only  assembled  in  ihe  seventh  century,  and  only  seven  during  the 
Grit  half  of  the  eighth.     This  gradual  disuse  of  one  of  the    most   ancient 

■  Guizot  (Uiit.  de  la  Ciiilisatiun  en  FruDcr,  lltLci^on)  mention*  fouraTenueilhruueh 
vluehlbe  iuty  utillcoutiaued, in  Ihe  seventhaiiil  ei^'hth  centuries, to  exert  ui  influence  la 
cedoiaiticil  matlen.  (l.J  Th<  distinction  between  the  Otdination  and  the  Tanitire,  Bod 
Iha  numliei*  of  fbiwe  who  received  the  Utter  oaly.  (2.)  The  founder  oS  a  Church  or 
Chapel,  whether  Bishop  or  Laymiui,  pajjened  the  piivilege  of  appmntinfc  the  miaiiler  to 
Htvc  it.  (3.)  Chaplaini  were  very  commoaly  reiiilent  iu  noble  bunilies  lor  Ihe  service  of 
the  priTBfe  oraloiieB.  (4.)  Certain  laymen,  under  Ihe  namei  of  Caumdici,  Tutoiea,  aud 
Vicedomini,  wen  appelated  at  an  early  period  Ibr  the  protection  of  the  Church  property. 
nwy  ariginated,  it  would  aeem,  in  the  African  Church;  at  Home  Ihey  were  called 
Dafamarei,  and  Ihey  were  afterwards  employed  in  Gaul,  under  Ihe  title  of  Advocules. 
ritUTj  (end  of  lii.  xlJT,)  roentioDB  thai  Ihey  wtro  originally  SchuUiticn  or  Lawyers;  but 
that  alter  the  baibarian  conqueita  they  posKeised  also  a  mililary  character — to  the  end 
Ikat,  in  cane  of  necciaity,  they  might  alio  be  iiualified  to  defend  the  ioteresia  of  tlie 
Cfandi  by  msterisl  weapon  ■■ 

f  TIm  buith  Couocil  of  Toledo,  held  in  633,  oidaiui  an  uniformity  of  ritei  and  cer^ 
■aniw,  pnyer  and  pMlmidy,  thiWbout  Spain  ud  QofA—iLt  tanw  office  it  tba  maaa, 
«ri  Other  s«ricN.    rtKj,XMX^iKt,4e, 
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and  leg^itimate  methods  of  governing  the  Church,  and  one  of  the  heat 
gruarantees  both  for  its  inward  purity  and  external  independence,  was  a 
proof  of  its  prrowing^  corruption,  and  a  fearful  omen  for  its  future  pros- 
perity. It  arose  in  some  measure  from  a  cause  which  we  are  about  to 
mention. 

The  early  ori^'n  and  office  of  the  Metropolitans  have  already  been  noticed ; 
they  were  the  Prelates  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  Province,  and  their 
le^timate  office  was  to  preside  in  provincial  councils ;  but  they  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  consequence  by  usurping  a  judicial  authority  in  chai^ges 
against  Bishops,  and  other  matters  properly  lying  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Council ;  and  they  had  some  success  until  the  sixth  century.  But  from 
this  period  we  may  date  their  downfall :  the  ambition  of  the  Popes*, 
always  jealous  of  their  power,  and  anxious  to  transfer  it  to  the  Holy  See, 
pressed  and  assailed  them  from  above :  from  below,  the  episcopal  order, 
preferring  a  distant  and  indulgent  controul  to  the  more  rigid  scrutiny  of  a 
domestic  censor,  were  equally  eager  for  their  overthrow ;  and  this  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  minute  subdivisions  of  some  of  the  Western 
Provinces,  which  in  many  cases  politically  separated  the  Metropolitan 
from  the  Bishops  who  were  placed  under  his  superintendence,  and  thus 
at  once  annihilated  his  influence.  From  these  causes  the  Metropolitan 
system  fell  into  decay,  so  that  little  more  than  its  name  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century — and  closely  connected  with  its  fall  was  the 
disuse  of  Provincial  Councils. 

The  great  result  which  was  brought  about  by  the  above  circumstances, 
and  which  showed  itself  early  in  the  West — as  to  the  West  were  also 
confined  the  changes  which  we  have  mentioned — was  the  undue  aggpran- 
disement  of  the  episcopal  order,  and  its  consequent  deformity  and  cor- 
ruption.    From  the  moment  that  the  princes  succeeded  in  usurping   the 

*  The  progress  of  this  usurpation  is  so  well  described  by  Giannonc,  (Storia  di  Nap., 
lib.  iii.  c.  vi.)  that  we  shall  here  mye  the  substance  of  his  account.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  title  of  Patriarch  was  universally  ocknowled^ed  to  belong,  in  common  with  the  four 
oriental  prelates,  to  the  Hishop  of  Rome.  His  ordinary  power  indeed  did  not  extend 
beyond  tne  Provinces  called  Suburban  (Suburbicarie),  those  which  obeyed  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Rome  ;  and  to  these  limits  it  was  confiued  till  the  rvi^n  of  Valentinion.  But 
in  process  of  time,  as  the  ])rerogatives  of  primacy  were  imited  in  his  person,  it  was  easy  to 
Rtretch  them  farther.  It  Inslonged  to  him  as  Primate  to  have  Tegard  and  attention ;  on 
this  fipround  he  began  to  send  into  such  provinces  as  seemed  to  require  such  supcrinteDd- 
cnco  his  own  vicars;  in  lUyria  first,  afterwards  in  Thcssaly  and  Macedonia,  tho 
delegates  of  the  Roman  Pontiff'  exercised  Patriarchal  authority.  This  he  presentiy  aflei^ 
wards  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  over  Gaul  and  Spain ;  as  well  as  over  all  coun- 
tries newly  converted  by  his  missionaries ;  so  that  the  Greeks  themselves  acknowledged 
him  to  be  sole  Patriarch  of  the  West.  The  next  step  of  the  Popes,  which  occasioned  no 
small  distwhances,  was  to  usurp  the  power  of  ordaining  Bishops  throughout  all  tha 
Western  Chun^h,  which  was  uo  less  thau  to  subvert  the  rights  of  all  the  Metropolitana* 
They  proceeded  farther,  and  claimed  the  office  of  ordaining  the  Metropolitans  themselves. 

llie  method  they  made  use  of  to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  Metropolitans  regarding  ordi- 
nation was,  to  send  them  the  Vest  or  Pailium — for  it  was  by  means  of  this  tliat  the  M»* 
tropolitans  were  invested  by  the  Holy  Pontiff  with  the  power  of  ordaining  the  Bishops  of 
the  Province ;  whence  it  followed  that  such  power  was  nut  possessed  by  them  unless  by 
this  grant  of  the  Pallium.  Here  another  |)oint  was  gained — ^the  Metropolitans  had  not 
the  power  of  exercising  all  the  episcopal  functions  until  they  had  received  the  Pallium 
firom  the  Pope.  The  last  step  naturally  followed  this — ^that  the  Pope  would  not  grant  the 
Pallium  until  the  Metropolitans  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  such  as  he  required.  Another 
ground  on  which  he  advance<l  was  this — he  contrived  that  apiieals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Metropolitans,  especially  relating  to  disputed  elections  of  Bishops,  should  be  brought 
beforo  himself;  that  if  the  electors  had  been  negligent,  or  the  elected  imfit,  the  election 
should  devolve  on  the  Pope;  that  he  alone  should  possess  the  ri^ht  of  accepting  tha 
caanoDs  of  Seas,  of  determining  translations,  and  the  coadjutorships  in  the  next  sue- 

nlon ;  and  lastly;  that  the  confumation  of  all  episcopal  elections  should  be  Tested  io  tht 

fySee. 


Mcd  of  Uishops,  the  violent  excesses  to  which  many  members  of 
rder  proceeded.  '  We  have  leanit  (says  the  Council  of  Toledo,  in 
that  the  Bishops  treat  their  parishes  not  episccpally  but  cruelly,  and 
sa  their  dioceses  with  losses  and  exactioDs.  Wherefore,  let  all  that 
iahops  would  spprnpriale  to  themselves  be  refused,  excepting  that 
I  the  ancient  conslitulions  grant  to  Ibem  ;  and  let  the  clergy,  whether 
hial  or  diocesan,  who  are  tormented  by  the  Bishop,  carry  their  com- 
8  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  lei  the  Metropolitan  hasten  to  repress  such 
ics.*  Nearly  a  century  allerwards  the  fourth  Council  of  Braga  (ia 
invciglu  against  the  brutality  of  certain  Bishops  who  treated  honour- 
nen  like  robbers,  and  lacerated  priests,  abbots,  and  deacons,  with 
nal  chaatisement.  '  Avarice  (says  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  633)  is 
>ot  <tf  all  evils,  and  that  detestable  thirst  takes  posies«ion  even  of  the 
of  Bishops.  Many  of  the  faithful,  through  the  love  of  Christ  and 
laityra,  build  chapels  in  the  parishes  of  the  Bishops,  and  leave  ofTer- 
.here  ;  but  the  Bishops  seize  tliem  and  turn  them  to  their  own  use. 
e  it  follows  that  Clerks  are  wanting'  to  perform  the  divine  offices,  for 
receive  not  their  fees ;  and  the  chapels  when  dilapidated  are  not 
red,  because  sacerdotal  avidity  has  carried  away  the  resources,  Ac' 
lea  tfaew  and  similar  proofs,  which  might  be  brought  in  great 
[lance,  (he  tyrannical  oppressions  of  the  Bishops  are  sufficiently  evinced 
e  conspiracies  or  coalitions  of  the  priesthood  to  resist  them,  which 
imetimea  mentioned,  of  course  with  reprehenaiou  and  menace,  by  the 
cils  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 

itwilbstanding  the  measures  taken  to  repress  it,  the  licence  and  the 
iralixation  of  the  episcopal  order  gnidually  increased,  and  toward! 
loM  of  the  eighth  century  it  hod  reached  perhaps  the  farthest  limit  to 
I  it  ever  proceeded.  The  restraint  which  had  formerly  been  im- 
I  by  the  watchful  superintendence  of  provincial  Councils  and  Metro- 
ma  was  feebly  supplied  by  the  rare,  and  cautious,  and  oden  ineSeo- 
nterferenceof  the  Roman  Sec.  The  practice  of  regal  election  freed 
liahop  fiom  any  check  with  which  either  respect  or  gratitude  towards 
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battle  hi  the  head  of  his  armed  attendants,  and  at  another  ensrae 
maraudinfc  eipeditions  from  motives  of  plunder  or  private  hostility, 
habits  and  his  manners  alike  departed  from  the  ecclesiastical  chai 
and  he  grew  to  resemble  the  rude  Barons  who  surrounded  him,  b 
the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  insolence  with  which  he  exercised  i* 

We  now  turn  to  Rome — the  centre  to  which  most  of  our  attention 
hereafter  be  directed — and  having  shown  the  progr 
The  Papal  the  religious  aristocracy  during  the  seventh  and 
Principle,  ages,  let  us  observe  whether  any  corresponfling  ac 
was  made  by  the  monarchical  principle.  Gregory  the 
died  in  the  year  604 ;  and  certainly  if  his  immediate  snccessoi 
equalled  him  in  energy  and  ambition,  the  period  of  papal  usur 
might  have  been  greatly  anticipated.  But  the  fact  was  so  far  othi 
that  through  a  dreary  period  of  almost  five  centuries  the  Vatican  wai 
ruled  by  any  character  of  sufficient  transcendency  to  assert  its  single 
eminence,  and  seise  the  sceptre  which  was  so  long  presented  to 
superstition  and  ignorance.  But  this  accident,  though  it  retardi 
maturity  of  the  Roman  Church,  did  not  prevent  the  gradual  operal 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  now  firmly  founded ;  and  if  it 
province  of  genius  alone  to  create  those  commanding  situations  ai 
cumstances  by  which  systems  are  formed  or  established,  a  very  oi 
mind  may  turn  them  to  advantage  when  created  and  presented.  Ad 
the  long  succession  of  obscure  pontiffs,  who  presided  in  the  West 
Century  and  a  half  which  followed,  may  have  profited  by  such  occas: 
were  ofiered  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  exalt  the  supi 
of  its  head.  At  least  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  both  the  on 
the  other  of  those  objects  were,  upon  the  whole,  advanced  duri 
period  in  question. 

Within  fifty  years  from  the  death  of  Gregory,  Pope  St.  Martin  j 
bled  a  Council  at  Rome,  in  which,  among  various  expositions  o 
trine,  he  condemned  a  certain  heresy  at  that  time  maintained  by  Coi 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  That  Prince,  little  disposed  to  pard< 
offence,  sent  his  Exarch  into  Italy  with  orders  to  seize  the  person 
Pontiff*.  By  the  employment  of  some  address  he  succeeded  in  his  mi 
in  the  year  653  St.  Martin  was  carried  away  from  Rome  a  cap 
Constantinople,  and  thence,  after  enduring,  according  to  the  C 
historians,  a  multitude  of  insults,  he  was  exiled  to  the  Chersonesus. 
year  following  (655)  he  died  there ;  and  his  successor  Eugenius  wi 
pointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  singularity  of  this  circumstance  has 
mended  it  to  our  notice,  rather  than  its  importance.  It  was  an  ii 
event,  depending  solely  on  tlie  political  power  which  the  Emperor 
day  might  happen  to  possess  over  his  Italian  subjects,  and  no 
affecting  the  influence  which  the  Holy  See  was  now  acquiring*  in 
quarter  of  the  West — for  that  was  the  ground  on  which  its  battles  w 
be  fought  and  its  conquests  gained,  and  to  that  they  were  destines 
confined  ;  and  so  long  as  it  suffered  no  reverses  in  that  field,  it  nu 
little  what  might  be  the  result  of  an  occasional  dispute  either  w 
Patriarch  or  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 

.  We  have  already  mentioned  that,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen 
tome  successful  inroads  were  made  by  the  Popes  on  the  priviie| 
Metropolitans,  especially  in  their  election  or  confirmation* ;  ai 
*--  ■  —  -  I  , 

•  Tlie  palUum  or  peculiar  vest  was  requested  of  the  Pope  by  the  Metropolitans, 
«w»Uyj  as  it  wduU  seeia,  in  token  of  an  honour  to  which  no  condition  was  anna 
•fterwards  in  sttsftation  of  their  subjection  to  the  See^  and  obedience  to  ttsesiiottM 


ously  be  consulted  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  project.  In 
•quence  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Zachary  with  a  question  to 
lUowingr  import — *  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  permit  a  valiant 
irarlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pusillanimous  and  indolent  monarch  who 
incapable  of  discharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty,  and  to 
.itute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy  of  nile,  and  who  had  already  ren- 
[  most  important  services  to  the  State?*  The  answer  of  the  Pope  was 
as  the  usurper  desired :  Childeric  was  stripped  of  royalty  without  any 
sition,  and  Pepin  took  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne. 
lis  (Mcurrence  is  generally  related  as  the  first  instance  of  the  temporal 
lion  of  the  Vatican,  or  at  least  of  its  interference  with  the  rights  of 
es  and  the  allegiance  of  subjects— and  therefore  the  conduct  of  the 
has  commonly  been  treated  (by  Protestant  writers)  with  unmeasured 
henaioD.  But  certainly  if  we  consider  the  act  of  Zachary  distinct 
those  subsequent  usurpations,  to  which  in  truth  it  did  neither  neces- 
'  leadf  nor  even  furnish  a  plausible  precedent — if  we  consider  the  act, 
itorical  justice  requires  of  us,  with  a  fair  regard  to  the  circumstances 
ance  and  Italy,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  times,  we  shall  be  sur- 
d  indeed  that  a  Pope  of  the  eighth  century  should  so  easily  assent  to 
aost  popular  principle  of  republicanism,  and  we  may  reject  perhaps  the 
ical  auom  which  he  has  laid  down ;  but  we  shall  not  accuse  him  of 
!tioa8  or  aachristian  arrogance  for  having  resolved  a  difficulty  which 
id  not  create ;  for  having  answered  a  question  which  was  proposed  to 
■a  thehig^best  human  authority,  and  proposed  without  any  interferenoe 
olKitation  on  his  own  part.  It  is  true  that  the  nature  of  bis  answer 
have  been  influenced  by  his  manifest  interests,  and  the  necessity  in 
ii  the  See  then  stood  of  a  powerful  protector — but  this  is  a  considera- 
qnite  distinct  from  the  original  broad  charge  of  intrusion  in  temporal 
srns— and  even  in  this  matter,  the  mere  absence  of  that  splendid  disin- 
tcdncta,  which  is  rare  in  every  age,  and  almost  impossible  in  bad  ages, 
it  to  he  stigmatized  as  inexcusably  criminal,  nor  to  be  placed  on  the 
i  level  with  the  active,  intritrniner  intrusiveness  of  ffuilty  ambition. 
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foreigners  were  now  projecting  the  extension  of  their  conquest  to  the  whole 
peninsula.     Stephen  II.,  the  successor  of  Zachary,  applied  to  the  Court  of 
France  for  protection ;  and  instantly,  Pepin,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  overthrew  the  Lombards,  and  recovered  the 
Exarchate  from  their  hands.     Pepin   might  have   restored  this   valuable 
spoil  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  with  great  praise  of  justice ;  or  by 
the  indulgence  of  ambition  he  might  have  retained   permanent  possessioa 
of  it  himself,  without  any  reproach  and  with  much  profit — he  did  neither ; 
but,  mindful  of  his  obligation  to  the  Holy  See,  and  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  intimate  alliance  with  it,  he   transferred   the  sovereignty  over  the 
provinces  in  question  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     This  celebrated   donation 
took  place  in  754-5 ;  and  thus  we  observe  that  the  earliest  interference  of 
the  Vatican  in  temporal  matters  brought  after  it,  in  the  course  of  three 
years  only,  a  rich  and  solid  reward  of  temporal  power,  which  has  never  since 
been  either  greatly  increased  or  greatly  diminished.  The  d^ree  of  authority 
which  individual  Pontiffs  have  exerted  in  their  States  has  indeed  been  liable 
in  different  ages  to  extreme   diversities ;  still  the  authority  itself  has,  in 
some  shape,  been  perpetuated  ;  and  it  has  survived  the  splendid  preteiT' 
sions  of  the  spiritual  despotism,  by  whose  infancy  it  was  created,  whose 
maturity  it  assfsted  to  swell  and  pamper,  and  whose  expiring  influence 
will  probably  be  confined  to  the  same  limits  with  itself. 

The  donation  of  Pepin  awaited  the  confirmation  of  his  son  Charlemagne ; 

for  in  the  year  774  the  Lombards  again  threatened 

CharUnutgne^s  libera-    the  Roman  territories ;  the  aid  of  France  was  agun 

lUy  to  the  Church.       invoked,  and  the  monarch  who  now  afforded  it, 

did  not  pause  till  he  had  entirely  and  finally  snb* 
verted  the  empire  of  those  conquerors,  and  proclaimed  himself  their  King. 
Charlemagne  was  so  far  from  disapproving  his  father^s  munificence  to  the 
Pope,  that  he  renewed  and  even  increased  the  grant  by  some  accession  of 
territory ;  he  drew  still  closer  the  bonds  which  allied  him  with  a  Bishop 
whose  power  was  real  and  solid,  however  fanciful  may  have  been  the  claims 
on  which  it  stood ;  and  thus  he  secured  the  zealous  assistance  of  the  See, 
when  circumstances  at  length  allowed  him  to  mature  the  projects  of  his  own 
ambition,  and  to  proclaim  himself,  in  the  year  800,  the  Emperor  of  the  West. 
Charlemagne  did  not  confine  his  benefactions  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  distributed  them  among  all  the  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  He  augmented 
their  wealth,  he  enlarged  their  privileges,  he  exalted  their  dignity,  he 
confirmed  and  extended  their  immunities  ;  and  were  it  not  beyond  contra- 
diction established,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  princes  who 
ever  reigned,  some  writers  would  not  have  hesitated  to  place  him  among 
the  weakest  of  mankind.  But  the  motives  of  his  liberality  were  such  as 
became  a  magnanimous  and  a  benevolent  monarch.  Superstition  has 
never  been  accounted  among  them,  nor  any  unfounded  fears  or  undue 
reverence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order — from  the  former  he  was  perhaps  more 
nearly  exempt  than  would  have  appeared  possible  in  so  rude  an  age ;  and  in 
his  transactions  with  the  clergy,  even  with  the  Pope  himself,  he  never  forgot, 
or  allowed  them  to  forget,  his  own  supremacy.  But  he  was  desirous  to 
civilize  his  barbarous  subjects ;  he  was  anxious  to  influence  their  rude 
manners,  and  correct  their  vicious  morals,  by  the  more  general  diffusion 
and  comprehension  of  the  Christian  truths ;  and  he  was  willing  also  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  secular  learning,  and  dispel  the  ignorance  which  oppressed  hit 
people.  As  the  first  step  towards  this  regeneration  he  presented  to  them 
the  example  of  his  own  piety  and  his  own  learning*.     But  when  he  looked 

.    •Manjwritenawert  that  he  yielded  not  to  any  cootemporary  in  either  of  those  merits; 
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tannct  for  the  mrans  of  communirntinf;  those  blesnlngH,  llicfinit  nnd  the 
miy  oae  which  pmeiited  iHelf  wna  the  aRcncy  of  Ihe  tWrpy.  All  thnt 
«u  tnllncnlial  atamig  hU  MibJFCtx  was  contained  in  the  two  orden,  mililarf 
ud  ccel«siBstKal ;  end  the  wild  tnrbtilence  of  the  former  poinird  them  out 
iubcr  OR^bjectti  than  inntnimentBof  reformalioo.  The  lillle  nf  liienry 
laste  or  acqiiirenient  which  hia  kingdom  contained  woii  conrined  to  the 
derprir ;  nod  there  he  laboured  (o  encourage  its  increase,  and  to  diilributa 
ft,  tfaniUEih  the  only  channel  that  was  open,  for  the  moral  itniinivenient  of 
hia  auhjectH.  It  was  chief!;  with  this  view  that  he  augmented  the  power 
■nd  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  raised  ila  minialers  lo  a  more  exuUed 
fsnlf  and  influence — influence  which  they  subsequently  studied  lo  improve 
by  methods  not  always  honourable,  lint  which,  aa  circumMances  then 
(listed,  it  was  pardonable  if  not  commendable,  it  was  magnanimous  if 
it  was  not  also  politic,   in  Charlemagne  lo  bestow. 

But  we  shall  readily  admit,  that  that  monarch's  munificence  would  hare 
been  very   dangerously    bestowed,   had   he   not    taken 
ngorous  measures   to  reform,  at  the   same  lime  that  he     Rfjbrmalion  of 
caricbecl,   the  ecclesiastical    body  ;   and   some   of  those  ihe  Clergy. 

nosorea,  though  we  had  proposed  lo  defer  Ihe  particu- 
hn  of  his  legiiilation  till  a  subsequent  Chapter,  may  be  mentioned  with  no 
kas  propriety  in  the  present.  In  the  year  789,  at  an  assembly  at  Aix-ln- 
(^pelle,  Charleuiagne  published  a  Capitulary  in  eighty  articles,  chiefly 
Vilh  a  view  lo  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church".  It  was  ad- 
drsKied  lo  all  ecctesiaslica.  and  carried  by  Ihe  officers  of  the  monarch  into 
all  the  Provinces.  The  instructions  which  most  nearly  affected  the  peculiar 
abuses  of  the  age  were  those,  perhaps,  which  exhorted  the  Bishops  to  select 
their  clergy  from  free  men  rather  than  from  slaves  ■  and  which  forbade 
biahops  and  abbots  and  abbesses  to  possess  dogs,  or  hawks,  or  buflbons, 
OFJugg'*^"'  By  the  celebrated  Council  of  Francfort  (sur  te  Mein)  held 
in  7B4,  it  was  enacted,  among  many  other  wholesome  regulations,  that 
Bishops  ehould  not  be  translated  from  cily  lo  cily ;  that  Ihe  Bishop  should 
never  be  absent  from  bis  Church  for  more  than  three  weeks  ;  that  he 
ibuuld  so  diligently  inslrucl  his  clergy,  that  a  wortJiy  successor  might 
ever  be  found  among  them  ;  and  that  after  his  death  his  heirs  should  only 
tDCCeed  lo  such  portion  ofhis  properly  as  he  possessed  before  hia  ordina- 
liou — all  acquisitions  subsequently  made  were  to  return  lo  bis  Church. 
Other  articles  regulated  the  discipline  of  the  inferior  clergy.  We  shall 
conclude  with  one  additional  and  very  singular  instance.  Towards  the 
close  of  ihe  year  S03  the  Emperor  held  a  parliament  at  Worms,  when  a 
petition  was  presented  lo  him  by  all  Ihe  people  of  his  States,  of  which  the 
following  was  Ihe  subslance— '  We  prny  your  Majesty  that  henceforward 
Bishops  may  not  be  constrained  to  join  the  army,  as  they  have  been 
bitberto.     But  when  we   march  with  you    against  the  enemy,  let  them 

ta  hii  pioficitncy  in  Ihe  laller,  we  may  at  Itast  venliitB  Id  pnfiT  lo  him  his  nwQ  oiatler  uld 
jnceptoT  Alin-ia,  an  EnglUhman,  Ihe  moat  cdctraU'd  divine  of  Ihe  day;  aad  siucB  i.enia 
mtunA  that  tharlemBgoe  did  wit  learn  lo  wrile  till  lale  in  life,  doubllem  we  might  roalie 
•IHei  eictptiona.  Akiiin  is  leffarded  as  the  reiloterof  letters  in  France,  or  at  lea>t  tha 
friKF*!  inilnjiDent  of  Charles  Ln  Ihal  work.  In  a  lelter  to  that  Prince  he  avpn  that  it 
■    ■       ■'   ■'         two   alone  1 0  raise  up    in    France  a  Christian  Athens.     Anil    h""   


Wiitiiwa  ■tlibt  Ilia  industry  in  rtBlorJiig  slmusl  every  branch  of  study.  (Fleurj,  Hwt. 
led,  liv.  "IS,  sect,  sviii.)  The  devotion  of  Charlemagne  to  Ihe  senices  of  religi""  la  not 
bputed;  through  hiswhole  life  be  WMttteijxdarallendanton  the   offices,  even   the  no^ 


Qlion  of  Charlemagne  to  the  seiricvs  of  rtligi'" 

.._  . .  ^ »M  a  tegxdaraltendanton  the      ""  "  '' 

H  craeinoiiiei,  of  the  Church,  and  hia  last  days  itete  pasaed  in „ 

le  Gospel  Kith  the  aniatance  of  certain  Greeks  and  Syrians.     Fl«uiy,U.  £.  \.4!>,i 
•  F1iniiy,Il.£.Hi.44,  sect  4e,mdhr.4i,iretJo. 
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rtmain  in  their  dioceRes,  occupied  with  their  holy  ministry*  and  prmyinf 
for  you  and  your  army,  sinfi^inj)^  masses,  and  making:  processions,  and 
almsgivinpf.  For  we  have  beheld  some  among  them  wounded  and  killed 
in  battle,  God  is  our  witness  with  how  much  terror  [  and  these  accidents 
cause  many  to  fly  before  the  enemy.  So  that  you  will  have  more  com- 
batants if  they  remain  in  their  dioceses,  since  many  are  employed  in  guard- 
ing them  ;  and  they  will  aid  you  more  efTectually  by  their  prayers,  raising 
their  hands  to  heaven,  aAer  the  manner  of  Moses.  We  make  the  aame 
•petition  with  respect  to  the  priests,  that  they  come  not  to  the  army,  nnlea 
by  the  chokse  of  their  Bishops,  and  that  those  be  such  in  learning  and  morsli 
that  we  may  place  full  confidence  in  them,  &c.'  Charlemagne  replied  ss 
follows— -*  In  our  desire  both  to  reform  ourselves,  and  to  leave  an  example 
to  our  successors,  we  ordain  that  no  ecclesiastic  shall  join  the  army,  eioept 
two  or  three  Bishops  chosen  by  the  others,  to  give  the  benediction,  preach 
and  conciliate,  and  with  them  some  chosen  priests  to  impose  penance, 
celebrate  mass,  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  give  the  unction  of  holy  oil  and 
the  viaticum.  But  these  shall  carry  no  arms,  neither  shall  they  go  to 
battle  nor  shed  any  blood,  but  shall  be  contented  to  carry  relics  and  holy 
vessels,  and  to  pray  for  the  combatants.  The  other  Bishops  who  remsii 
at  their  churches  shall  send  their  vassals  well  armed  with  us  or  at  our  dis* 
posal,  and  shall  pray  for  us  and  our  army.  For  the  people  and  the 
kings  who  have  permitted  their  priests  to  fight  along  with  them  have  not 
gained  the  advantage  in  their  wars,  as  we  know  from  what  has  happened 
in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  Lorn  hardy.  In  adopting  the  contrary  praetics 
wa  hope  to  obtain  victory  over  the  pagans,  aud  finally  everlasting  life.' 


I 


Chapter  XI. 

On  (he  D'mensiona  of  the  Church  from  the  Age  of  Constantine  to  that  of 

Charlctnagne. 

DItUIob  of  Uie  tuUject : — I.  Schism  of  tlic  DonatUts— tti  real  origin — ^progretv— CircamctUioD»— 
conduct  of  Conatttntine — and  his  successor — of  JuiiHn— coiifcronce  of  Carthage — St.  AugiisUn— 
the  Vandals — Saracens — real  extent  of  the  offences  oTthe  DonntiMt^:  some  account  of  St.  Augu»tin. 
—II.  Priscillion — his  persecution  and  death— probable  opinions— the  first  Martyr  to  religious  dli- 
■ent— bow  trulf  so— Ithakius— Martin  of  Tours— vfTect  of  Prisciilian't  death  on  his  foliovers.— 
III.  Jovioian— his  opinions— by  whom  chiefly  opposed— Edict  of  Hoaurius — VlgilauUu*— kit 
character — abuses  opposed  by  him — St.  Jerome.  —  IV.  Poiaginn  Controversy — ita  ''"port an et— 
and  perplexity— Pflagi us  and  CelestiuH— opposition  of  .St.  Augustin— Councils  of  Jerusaleoi  and 
DioBpolis— reference  to  ZoHimu«,  Rinhnp  of  Rome— perseverance  of  St.  Augu4tin— and  his  aoe- 
ccwi  the  sum  of  the  Pelsglan  opinions— opposite  doctrine  of  Fatalism— Semi-Pelagianiam— Doe- 
trine  of  the  Eaitt — imiiffurence  of  Gret- k  Church  to  thin  Controvrrsy. — V.  ControTeray  rvspectii^ 
the  Incarnation— early  ori^rin— ApoUiiiaris— liis  diK'triiic— NeKtoriuN— his  raih  aasertiou— Cyril  of 
Alexandria— Council  of  Kphesu^ -condeivnatlon  and  bani<«hnient  of  Ne*.torius— progress  of  his 
opinions- n-httt  they  reully  nmonnied  to— Kntythrs- the  .Monophyvito  heresy— Dioscorus  of 
Alexandria— second  Council  of  Kphexus- interffrmce  of  Pope  Leo— Council  of  Chalcedoo— 
condemnation  and  *ub»eqnenl  conduct  of  the  Kutychians- Ilcnotlcon  of  Zeno— its  object— effect— 
Reracliusand  the  Monjth.'lJtes-Councilof  Con»Unllnopit — general  remarks  on  this  Controverif 
—apology  for  tho^e  cnKaved  in  it— some  of  its  cnuHcquences.— VI  Wort-hip  of  Images— its  ape* 
douaoriijln— inprogrvHsin  Kastand  West— U-n  the  Uaurian— efft-cts  of  hU  Edict— ConntanUne 
Copronymus— Synod  of  Constantinople— the  Empress  Irene— Hecond  Council  of  Nice,  or  Seventh 
General  Council— Ilemaiks  on  the  Seven  Ueneral  Councils— LtK>  the  Armenian— Michel— hto 
Ep!8tie  to  LoiiiH  le  Deiionnaire— The  Empress  Theodora— Fta-tt  of  Orthodoxy— general  remarks 
—John  l>amascenuM— miracles— cuitduct  of  seiular  clergy— of  miino»tlc  orders— of  the  comaoB 
people— of  Papal  8ce— contrast  between  the  Italian  and  French  clergy. 

THBconlroversleii  which  occasioned   ijie  wiilebt  divisions  in    the  Church 
during  tlie  five  centuries  following  its  establishment,  were  on  two  subjects 
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Incamalion  a(  our  bif ssed  Savinur.  and  lh»  Worship  or  IiBUffrH.  Id- 
I.  ifmexcept  the  Peiag^ian  opinions,  tlipr*  were  none  other  th«n  ihpM 
which  left  any  iMting  comequeDt^es  behind  thrm.  Still  we  are  not  juittified 
Ir  eondninfr  our  notice  entirely  to  tho«e  ihreir,  but  we  mtict  citcnd  it. 
tbOit^  more  concisely,  to  some  oilier  di(sensioni>,  of  lesi  Importance  end 
Mrlieir  dite,  which  sniniBted  the  pa»iong  of  Churchmen  during  ihe  in- 
tenal  between  the  Arian  end  the  Incanmtion  ennl rovers ie>.  We  iIibII 
ncntion  them  in  the  fotlowiti);  order ; — 1.  The  iichjstn  of  the  Doimllsli; 
t,  the  henrsy  of  the  Prificilllaniflli;  8.  the  opiiiionii  of  the  reforniera. 
Joeinian  and  Vi);ilanliiii ;  and  shall  then  proceed  to  the  doclrinee  of 
Msgius  and  Celosliiis.  To  these  we  shall  limit  our  curiosity;  for  the 
various  dinpute*,  created  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  writinoii  of  Origen, 
■nd  the  many  real  (or  supposed)  rnmificaiioiia  of  the  Mauichtean  heresy, 
■K  (tot  such  as  lo  claim  a  pl&ce  in  thin  work. 

I.  On  the  death  of  Mensurius.  Bishop  of  Cnrtha^,  tn  SI  1,  the  clergy 
ud  people  of  that  city  and  district  elected  in  hit  place 
tlte  Archdeacon  C^irciH.'inu'.  and  proceeded  to  his  coiisa-  The  Donaliila. 
cralion  Mllhniit  waiting,  as  it  wonld  seem,  for  the  con- 
•'fut  of  the  Bishops  of  Niimidia,  a  conlii^uaus  and  siihordinile  pro- 
vince- Probably  custom  or  cuurlesy  was  violated  by  this  neglect  ;  but  the 
NuinMiaits  considered  it  also  as  an  infrin{;ement  of  their  rij^ht,  and 
haatened  to  renent  it  aa  such.  This  was  no  doubt  the  real  fnundation 
of  the  tchiam — an  objection  taken  aj^^inst  the  character*  of  one  Felix,  a 
Biabap  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  consecration  of  CBcilianus,  though 
it  was  repeatedly  broufrhl  forward  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  wai 
obviotiely  a  vain  and  contemptible  pretext  The  dissentients,  headed  by  a 
Certain  Danaliit,  assembled  a  Council  of  iheir  own,  condemned  Ctccilianus, 
and  appointed  his  descun.  Mnjorinus,  for  his  successor.  Both  parliee 
then  proceeded  to  ^reat  extremities,  and  as  there  appeared  no  other 
proBpect  of  reconciliation,  ihey  ae^ed  to  brini;  the  dispute  before  the 
Empernr  Constantine,  who  hail  just  then  proclaimed  the  estahliiihment 
of  Christianity.  Constantine  inquired  into  the  affiiir,  first  by  meanHofa 
Synod  at  Rome,  consinlinrr  of  three  Gaulish  and  fil\eeii  Italian  prelalesf, 
tt  whid'i  the  Bishop  of  the  capital  presided;  and  presenlly  afterwards, 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  airninst  Felix,  before  (he  civil 
magistrate  vElian.  proconsul  of  Africa,  aKsisled  by  several  lay,  and  for 
Ihe  mnat  pari  military  assessors :  the  decision,  on  both  investiKalions,  was 
■  nnfaTounible  to  the  Donalists.  They  were  discontented ;  seventy  venerable 
Nnmidian  prelates,  assembled  in  council  In  (he  heart  and  li^ht  of 
Africa,  bad  rejected  the  uulhori'y  of  Cfficiiianna — conid  so  solemn  iiii  act 
be  superseded  by  a  comniisslon  of  a  small  number  of  obscure  Bi^^hnps 
meeting' in  a  dilferent  province,  and  perhaps  i:;nr)rBnt  of  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances ?  Tliey  submitted  the  mailer  to  the  Kmperor'a  reconsideration. 
Uis  palJence  was  nul  yet  exliausled  ;  he  inimedialely  Bummoncd  a  much 
Bore  numerous  synod  at  Aries,  in  Gaul,  und  here  again,  after  much  serious 
debate,  the  Donatists  lost  their  cause.  Still  dissatistied,  ihey  had 
recourse  lo  ihe  final  expedient,  an  appeal  to  the  personal  justice  of  Con- 
Jtaniine.  The  Emperor  agiila  consented  to  their  request;  but  on  this 
nwisioB  the  motive  of  his  indul^reiice  may  he  liable  to  some  suspicion,  since 
Ihc  very  application  admitted  the  puwer  of  the  Emperor  to  ^ever^'e  ihc 
4te!aion  of  an  eccleaiasiical  council — a  right  which  he  might  very  naturally 

•  Hi  wh  neCTiirtl  of  lurinit  a  Tniilil'ir;  i.  *.  of  havingdi'liferHl  up  tojiiM  uf  llii!  Strip, 
f  FleutT,  Ub.  a.,  mcI,  ll,  Kcord*  the  luma  at  mtwt  ol  (btm;  tuA  Ihe  oi^  of  (tc~ 
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choose  to  assert  at  that  moment — at  least  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  year  316 
he  condescended  to  investifjfate  the  afiair  at  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  tb 
contending  parties.  He  deliberately  coniinned  the  former  decisions ;  an 
then,  as  these  repeated  condemnations  had  no  other  efiect  than  to  increai 
the  perversity  of  the  schismatics,  he  applied  the  secular  power  to  the 
correction*.  This  measure  led  to  some  violent  disturbances ;  many  joine< 
as  persecuted,  those  whom  they  loved  not  as  schismatics,  and  the  confi 
sion  thus  generally  occasioned  gave  license  to  a  number  of  lawless  ruffian 
the  refuse  of  Africa,  of  no  sect,  and  probably  of  no  faith,  to  range  the 
weapons  and  their  crimes  on  the  side  of  the  contumacious.  These  mei 
the  soldiers  of  the  Donatists,  were  called  Circumcellions ;  and  their  savaf 
excesses  went  very  far  to  convert  the  schism  into  a  rebellion.  When  tl 
quarrel  arrived  at  this  point,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  Constantino 
instead  of  proceeding  to  extinguish  the  malcontents  by  the  sword,  attendc 
to  the  advice  of  the  governors  of  Africa^  so  as  to  repeal  the  laws  whic 
had  been  enacted  against  them — and  to  allow  the  people  full  liberty  1 
adhere  to  the  party  which  they  might  prefert. 

Not  so  his  successor  Constans :  during  his  reign  we  read  of  the  defeat  i 
the  Donatists  at  the  battle  of  Bagnia,  and  of  thirteen  years  of  tumult  an 
bloodshed,  and  uninterrupted  persecution.  These  severe  measures,  whic 
the  fury  of  the  Circumcellions  could  scarcely  justify,  destroyed  many,  an 
dispersed  into  other  countries  a  still  greater  number  of  the  perverse  schii 
matics — but  converted  probably  none. 

The  moment  of  reaction  was  not  far  distant ;  the  numerous  and  revengi 
fal  exiles  were  restored  to  their  home  by  the  suspicious  justice  of  Julian  ] 
and  the  sect  appears  to  have  sprung  up,  during  the  few  following  years,  1 
the  highest  eminence  which  it  at  any  time  attained.  Towards  the  con 
elusion  of  the  fourth  century  Africa  was  covered  with  its  churches,  and  il 
spiritual  interests  were  guarded  by  a  body  of  four  hundred  Bishops. 

Let  us  observe  the  consequence  of  this  prosperity — a  violent  divisio 
grew  up  among  them,  respecting  some  very  insignificant  person  or  thin{ 
and  opened  a  breach  in  their  fortress  to  the  persevering  assaults  of  the  Cathc 
lies.  Besides  which,  the  method  of  assault  was  now  somewhat  changed  an 
refined;  the  weapons  of  reason  and  disputation  were  now  again  admittc 
into  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  and  they  were  not  without  effect,  sine 
they  were  directed  and  sharpened  by  the  genius  of  Augustin.  The  Bisho 
of  Hippo  §  attacked  the  Donatists  in  his  writings,  in  his  public  discourse 
in  his  private  conversation  ;  and  so  vigorously  exposed  their  dangerous  an 
seditious  spirit,  as  to  lessen  their  popularity  in  Africa,  and  to  destroy  an 
sympathy  which  their  former  sufferings  might  have  created  in  the  rest  i 
Christendom. 

*  He  certainly  exiled  some,  and  is  said  to  have  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  ai 
even  to  have  shed  some  blood.    See  Mosh^  cent,  iv.,  p.  ii.,  ch.  v. 
^  f  This  change  in  his  policy  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  321 — after  five  years  ezp 
rience  of  the  opposite  system. 

I  The  horrors  which  they  committed  on  their  restoration  are  veiy  vividly  and  serious 
related  by  Fleury,  (I.  xv.,  s.  32.)  <  They  expelled  the  Cathohc  people,  violated  tl 
women,  and  murdered  the  children.  They  threw  the  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  but  the  do^ 
became  mad,  and  turning  against  their  masters  tore  them  in  pieces.  One  of  them  thrt 
out  of  the  window  a  phial  of  the  holy  ointment,  which  fell  among  the  stones  wifhoK 
breaking,  &c.  They  exorcised  the  faithful  in  order  to  baptise  them  anew ;  thev  waafai 
the  walls  of  the  Chivches,  and  broke  the  altars  and  burnt  them — ^for  most  of  those  i 
Afinca  were  then  of  wood — they  broke  the  consecrated  chalices  and  melted  them  dowii»  ) 
convert  them  to  other  purposes — ^in  a  word  they  held  as  profane  all  that  flie  Cathol 
Bishops  had  consecrated,  &c' 

^  He  i^eini  first  to  have  tak«n  the  field  while  a  simple  pretbyinr,  in  the  year  394. 
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From  this  period  they  fell  gradually  into  dishonour ;  somewhat  they 
still  endured  from  the  unjust  application  of  the  laws  against  heresy,  of 
which  no  one  has  ever  accused  them ;  hut  a  dangerous  wound  was  in- 
flicted by  the  celebrated  conference  held  at  Carthage  in  411.  The  tribune 
Marcellinus  was  sent  into  Africa  by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  with  full  power 
to  terminate  the  controversy ;  he  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  heads  of  both 
parties,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Catholic,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  Donatist,  bishops  presented  themselves  in  defence  of 
their  respective  opinions.  The  most  solemn  preparations  were  made  to 
give  vreight  and  dignity  to  this  meeting,  and  its  deliberations  were  watched 
with  profound  anxiety  by  the  people  of  Africa*.  For  three  days  the 
IVibune  listened  with  respectful  attention  to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
both  paities,  and  then  proceeded  to  confirm  the  decisions  of  the  former 
century,  by  pronouncing  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  Augustin  has  de- 
served the  glory  of  this  spiritual  triumph — and,  that  no  means  might  be 
wanting  to  make  it  decisive,  it  was  vigorously  pursued  by  the  myrmidons 
of  civil  authority,  who  inflicted  almost  every  punishment  on  the  contu- 
macious, excepting  the  lastf. 

The  survivors  took  breath  under  the  government  of  the  Vandals,  who 
conquered  that  part  of  Africa  from  the  Romans  about  the  year  427  ;  and 
irhen  it  was  recovered  by  Belisarius,  more  than  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards, the  sect  of  the  Donatists  was  still  found  to  exist  there  as  a  separate 
communion.  It  was  again  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholics,  and 
particularly  attracted  the  hostility  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  it  suffered  further  persecution.  We  are  told  that  it  dwindled 
into  insignificance  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  it  is  not  impro- 
bablcy  that  the  Saracen  invaders  of  Numidia  found  them,  some  few  years 
later,  the  remnant  of  a  sect  not  ill-disposed  to  favour  any  invader,  nor 
unmindful  of  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Donatists  have  never  been  charged,  with  the  slightest  show  of  truth, 
with  any  error  of  doctrine,  or  any  defect  in  Church  government  or  discipline, 
or  any  depravity  of  moral  practice ;  they  agreed  in  every  respect  with  their 
adversaries,  except  in  one — they  did  not  acknowledge  as  legitimate  the 
ministry  of  the  African  Church,  but  considered  their  own  body  to  be  the 
true,  uncorrupted,  universal  Church.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  they  pushed 
their  schism  to  very  great  extremities — even  to  that  of  rejecting  the  commu- 
nion of  all  who  were  in  communion  with  the  Church  which  they  called  false; 
but  this  was  the  extent  of  their  spiritual  offence,  even  from  the  assertion  of 
their  enemies.  The  excesses  of  the  Circumcellions  lost  them  much  of  the 
sympathy  which  would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  on  their  misfortunes ; 
but  the  outrages  and  association  of  those  outlaws  were  generally  disclaimed 

*  *  Let  tlie  Bishops  (says  Marcellinus  in  a  preyious  proclamation)  signify  to  the  ]ieople 
in  their  sermons  to  keep  themseWes  qniet  and  silent.  I  will  publish  my  sentence  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  people  of  Carthage.'  St.  Augustin  himself  addressed 
an  epistle  or  ^act  on  this  controversy,  to  the  Donatist  laity.  The  particulars  of  the  con- 
fSrrence  are  detailed  at  great  length  by  Fleiiry  in  his  twenty-second  nook. 

-f  An  exception  little  more  than  nominal ;  for  though  the  infliction  of  death,  as  the 
firect  punishment  of  schism,  is  not  enjoined  by  the  Edict  of  Honorius,  it  necessarily 
followed,  as  the  punishment  of  contumacy  and  rebellion.  The  edict,  however,  even  without 
that  jienalty,  was  so  severe,  and  threatened  to  drive  the  Donatists  to  such  extremities,  that 
tiie  avil  magistrate,  Dulcitius,  hesitated  to  enforce  it,  imtil  he  should  have  taken  counsel 
of  Augustin.  That  prelate  exhorted  him  to  proceed-—'  since  it  was  much  better  (he  said) 
that  some  should  perish  by  their  own  fires,  than  that  the  whole  body  should  bum  in  the 
eferlasting  flames  of  Gehenna,  through  the  desert  of  their  impious  dissension.'  Epist  61, 
(alias  204).  Honorius*  E^ct  appears  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  a  very  sufficient  spe- 
dflMn  oC  it  may  be  found  in  JoAb,  H.  £•  ad  ann.  414. 
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by  the  mast  respectable  leaden  of  the  sect  One  ttraiigre  sin,  indeed,  they 
are  accused  of  encouragfing,  and  of  indulffjngr  with  dreadful  frequency — an 
uncontrollable  inclination  to  suicide  *.  JBut  suicide  is  the  resource  of  the 
desperate ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  found  any  favour  among  them,  until 
oppression  had  persuaded  them,  that  death  was  not  the  g^reatest  among 
human  evils. 

In  the  fortunes  of  the  Donatists  do  we  not  trace  the  usual  history  of 
persecution  ?  In  its  commencement  fearful  and  reluctant,  and,  as  it  were, 
conscious  of  its  corrupt  origin,  it  irritates  without  depressing;  then  it 
hesitates,  and  next  suspends  the  attack ;  thereon  its  object  rises  up  and  takes 
strength  and  courage.  The  same  process  is  then  repeated,  under  circum- 
stances slightly  different — with  the  same  result.  Then  follows  the  pas- 
sionate and  sanguinary  assault  which  destroys  the  noblest  among  the 
recusants,  while  the  most  active  and  dangerous  are  preserved  by  hypocrisy 
or  exile — and  thus  the  sect  spreads  secretly  and  widely;  it  secures  a  sym- 
pathy which  it  may  not  have  merited  by  its  excellence,  and  on  the  first 
occasion  breaks  out  again  with  fresh  force  and  fury.  Then  indeed,  if  re- 
course be  had  to  argument,  if  greater  right  be  on  the  stronger  side,  and  if 
the  secular  sword  be  only  employee}  to  purme  the  victory  of  reason,  the  cause 
of  the  sufferers  becomes  more  feeble  and  less  popular — but  still,  unless 
the  pursuit  be  carried  to  absolute,  individual  extermination,  the  extinction 
even  of  the  silliest  heresy  can  only  be  effected  by  time — and  time  itself  will 
complete  its  work,  at  least  as  much  by  calming  passion  as  by  correcting 
judgment. 

The  above  narrative  has  introduced  us  to  the  name  of  St.  Augrustin, 
who  was  the  most  celebrated  amongst  the  ancient  Christian 
Notice  of  St.  fathers,  and  who  deserves  even  now  a  more  than  usual 
Atigusiin,  attention,  from  the  influence  which  his  writings  haveun* 
ceasingly  exerted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But 
the  notice  which  can  here  be  bestowed  upon  him  must  necessarily  he 
confined  to  very  few  points.  He  was  born  in  Numidia,  in  the  year  354, 
and  his  early  youth  was  distinguished  by  his  aversion  from  all  study,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Greek  language.  But  an  ardent  passion  for  poetry 
at  length  opened  the  gate  through  which  he  entered  into  the  fields  of 
general  literature.  From  profane,  he  directed  his  attention  to  religious 
subjects;  and  when  we  recollect  that  Tertullian,  the  greatest  amongst  his 
African  predecessors,  seceded  from  the  Church  in  the  maturity  of  his  judg- 
ment and  learning,  in  order  to  embrace  the  visions  of  a  raving  fanatic,  we 
are  scarcely  astonished  to  learn,  that  the  youthful  imagination  of  Au<*ustin 
was  seduced  by  the  Manlchoean  opinions.  He  appears  to  have  retained 
them  for  nine  or  ten  years,  during  which  time  his  rhetorical  talents  had 
raised  him  into  notice ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  386,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded (as  it  is  said)  by  the  sermons  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  to  return  to  ihe  communion  of  the  Church.  His  baptism  (he  was 
previously  a  catechumen  only)  speedily  followed  his  conversion  ;  his  ordi- 
nation took  place  soon  afterwards,  and  the  city  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  which 
owes  most  of  its  celebrity  to  its  association  with  his  name,  was  that  in  which 
he  first  ministered  as  Priest,  and  afterwards  presided  as  Bishop.  He  died 
in  430,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  episcopate. 

*  Mosheim,  cent.  v..  p.  ii ,  ch.  v.  An  authority  for  this  fact  is  Aii|>;u!itiu  in  his  Epigtle 
to  Boniface,  ch.  iii.  Qiiidam  etiam  se  tiucidaudus  armatis  viatohbus  iuKenfbanti  percus- 
vuros  eo«  te,  m»i  ab  lis  perimereotur,  terribihter  commiuantes.  Nonnunquam  et  ab 
judiclbus  transeuntibus  exturqiiebaut  violeul«r,  ut  a  camificibus  vel  ab  (4iicio  ferireutur. 

-m  vero  per  abnipta  prsecipitiaj  per  aquas  et  flammas  oocidere  seipsos  quotidianus  illis 

W  fmt. 
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The  firetreeofiled  exploit  in  his  ecclesiastical  life  was  the  destruction  of 
mn  inveterate  and  consecrated  abuse.  We  have  mentioned  the  innocent 
origin  of  the  Agaps  or  feasts  of  charity,  and  the  (^ood  purposes  to  which, 
in  early  times,  they  contributed.  But  as  the  influx  of  the  Papran  converts 
grew  more  rapid,  and  as  these  naturally  sought  in  the  new  reliuion  for  any 
resemblance  to  the  popular  ceremonies  of  the  old,  the  solemnity  in  question 
insensibly  changed  its  character  under  their  influence,  and  degenerated 
into  the  licence  and  debauchery  of  a  heathen  festival.  Augustin,  while  yet 
a  presbyter,  undertook  the  difficult  office  of  perniading  the  people  to 
abandon  a  favourite  and  hereditary  practice,  and  by  the  simple  exertion  of 
hts  eloquence  he  succeeded.  Services  of  reading  and  chaunting  were  sub- 
stituted in  its  place;  and  while  the  churches  of  the  heretics*  resounded  with 
the  customary  revelry,  the  voice  of  devotion  alone  proceeded  from  the 
assemblies  of  the  Catholics.  This  change  took  place  in  the  year  395  ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  reputation  of  Augustin  spread  rapidly  throughout 
the  African  Church,  and  thence,  as  his  labours  proceeded,  was  difilised  with 
no  less  of  splendour  to  the  most  distant  part  of  Christendom. 

Besides  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  episcopal  and  his  private  duties,  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  engag^  deeply  in  the  controversies  of  the  duy ;  and  his 
attacks  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  Manichieans,  the  Donatists,  and  the 
Pelagians.  His  familiarity  with  the  errors  of  the  first  may  have  qualified 
him  more  eflectually  to  confute  them — but  it  is  at  the  same  time  curious  to 
observe  the  motives  which  he  advances  for  his  own  adhesion  to  the  Catholic 
Chnreh.  They  are  the  following :  the  consent  of  the  people;  the  authority 
which  began  in  the  faith  of  miracles,  which  was  nourished  by  hope,  atig- 
raented  by  charity,  confirmed  by  antiquity ;  the  succession  in  the  Chair  of 
St  Peter ;  and  the  name  of  Catholic  so  established,  that  if  a  strunger 
sbould  ask  whert  is  the  Catholic  Church  ?  no  heretic  would  certainly  dare 
to  claim  that  title  for  his  own  Churchf.  These  arguments,  and  such  as 
these,  have  been  so  commonly  repeated  in  later  ages,  that,  without  at  all 
entering  (for  such  is  not  our  province)  into  the  question  of  their  real  value, 
we  are  contented  to  record  their  high  antiquity,  and  the  sanction  which 
they  received  from  the  name  of  Augustin. 

His  exertions  against  the  Donatists|,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
have  attached  to  the  character  of  that  father  the  stain  of  persecution.  The 
maxim  (says  Mosheim)  which  justified  the  chastisement  of  religious 
errors  by  civil  penalties  was  confirmed  and  established  by  the  authority  of 
Augustm,  and  thus  transmitted  to  following  ages.  He  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated from  that  charge §;  he  unquestionably  maintained  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Unity  of  the  Church  should  be  preserved  by  secular  inter- 
ference, and  that  its  adversaries  should  be  crushed  by  the  mater'al  sword. 
But  his  natural  humanity  in  some  degree  counteracted  the  barbarity  of  his 

*  FVury,  H.  Em  liv.  xx.,  s.  11.  This  is  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  reconled,  that  an 
kmg  as  hii  elorjueni'e  was  honoured  only  by  the  acclamations  of  the  hMteuin^  iniiltituilcs 
Aii;;ustin  was  sensible  of  its  imjierfection,  and  despaired  of  success;  and  his  ho|H:s  were 
only  rvrived  by  the  sij^ht  of  tlieir  team. 

t  Fleury,  hv.  xx.,  s-  23.  No  heretic  was  so  likely  to  liave  laid  that  claim  as  a  Dona- 
titt — yvt  even  a  Donatist,  while  he  maintained  that  the  true  Catholic  spirit  and  purity  was 
alone  ]ierpetuated  and  inherent  in  his  own  communion,  would  scarcely  have  affirmed, 
thmt  thiat  was  folia yf(/r  the  universal  Church,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  shoAi*  o( 
Africa,  and  which  had  not  the  majority  even  there. 

t  C«nt.  iv.,  p.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

\  Besides  the  q)i»tle  to  Duleitius,  see  his  letter,  or  rather  tract,  to  Boniface,  *  de  Cor- 
feetione  Donatistarum  ;*  and  that  to  VincentiusOlS,  alias  48).  The  principle  is  avowed 
luul  defended  in  both— at  leatt  jn-oriiled  the  attimus  bt  to  correct,  uot  to  t«v«ng«^\ 
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ecclesiaBtical  principles ;  and  there  is  still  eitantan  epistle  addressed  by  him 
to  Marcellinus  (in  412),  in  which  he  earnestly  entreated  that  magistrate 
to  extend  mercy  to  certain  Donatists,  who.  had  been  convicted  of  some 
sanguinary  excesses  against  the  Catholics  $  but  the  misfortune  was,  that, 
while  his  private  philanthropy  preserved  the  lives  perhaps  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, the  efficacy  which  he  assisted  in  giving  to  the  worst  maxim  of 
Church  policy  not  only  sharpened  the  shafts  of  injustice  in  his  own  time, 
but  tempered  them  for  long  and  fatal  service  in  afler  ages.  The  Pelagians, 
the  third  class  of  his  religious  adversaries,  will  receive  a  separate  notice  in 
the  following  pages.  Of  the  numerous  works  which  he  composed,  uncon- 
nected with  these  controversies,  that  entitled  De  Civitate  Dei  haa  justly 
acquired  the  greatest  celebrity.  We  may  also  mention  his  book  on  the 
Trinity  among  his  most  important  productions.  He  devoted  much  dili- 
gence and  judgment  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  his  writings 
contain  many  excellent  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  religion,  and  of  the 
evangelical  history ;  but  the  mere  barren  enumeration  of  his  works  would 
convey  neither  amusement  nor  profit  to  the  reader;  and  we  have  no  space 
for  abstracts  sufficiently  copious  to  make  him  familiar  with  the  mind  of 
the  author. 

Erasmus  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  Augustin  and  his  gjeat  contem- 
porary, the  monk  of  Palestine,  which  is  certainly  too  favourable  to  the 
latter.  *  No  one  can  deny  (he  says)  that  there  is  great  importance  in  the 
country  and  education  of  men.  Jerome  was  bom  at  Stridona,  which  is  so 
near  to  Italy,  that  the  Italians  claim  him  as  a  compatriot ;  he  was  educated 
at  Rome  under  very  learned  masters.  Augustin  was  born  in  AJrica,  a 
barbarous  region,  and  singularly  indifierent  to  literary  pursuits,  as  he 
avows  in  his  epistles.  Jerome,  a  Christian,  the  child  of  Christians,  im- 
bibed with  his  very  milk  the  philosophy  of  Christ:  Augustin  began  to 
read  St.  Paul's  epistles  with  no  instructor  when  nearly  thirty  years  of  age. 
Jerome  devoted  his  great  talents  for  thirty  years  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  Augustin  was  immediately  hurried  to  the  episcopal  office,  and  com- 
pelled to  teach  to  others  what  he  had  not  yet  learnt  himself.  We  observe 
then,  even  supposing  a  parity  of  country,  talents,  masters,  education, 
how  much  more  learning  was  brought  to  the  task  by  Jerome  ;  for  it  is  no 
trifling  matter  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ; 
since  in  those  days  all  theology,  as  well  as  all  philosophy,  was  in  possession 
of  the  Greeks.  Augustin  was  ignorant  of  Greek* ;  at  least  the  very 
trifling  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  it  was  insufficient  for  the  study  of 
the  commentaries  of  the  Greek  writers  t.'  The  merit  of  more  profound 
learning  was  unquestionably  on  the  side  of  Jerome,  but  we  cannot  justly 
attribute  to  him  any  other  superiority ;  in  soundness  of  reasoning  and  in 
natural  judgment  he  certainly  yielded  to  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  the 
only  recorded  point  of  difference  I  between  them  he  was  very  properiy  cor- 

*  Dr.  Lardner  makes,  we  think,  a  very  ineffectual  attempt  to  prove  that  Auguitinknew 
much  more  of  that  language  than  he  even  himself  professed  to  have  known — for  a  few 
happy  translations  of  Greek  words,  and  even  sentences,  he  was  probably  obliged  to  the 
learning  of  a  friend  or  secretanr* 

f  Erasmus  ends  his  comparison  by  affirming, '  that  for  his  own  part  he  learnt  more  of 
Christian  philosophy  from  one  page  of  Origen  than  from  ten  of  Augustin ;'  and  olhei% 
perhaps,  will  add,  from  their  own  experience,  <  and  from  one  page  of  Auguidn,  than  from 
ten  of  Jerome.' 

X  This  dispute  was  on  the  verse  (ch.  ii.,  v.  11.)  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatiaiu: 
'  \Vhen  Peter  came  to  Antioch,  1  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.' 
Jerome  had  published  his  opinion,  that  the  apostles  l**Ht>iM  public  difieience  on  apnviow 
underitaoding,  and  by  a  cbaxitable  artifice ;  and  that  St  Paul  in  fact  saw  the  polic;f 
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reeted  hj  that  prelate.  In  depth  of  moral  feeling  and  ener^  of  affecting 
doqaence  the  advantage  is  also  due  to  Augustin ;  and  the  natural  suavity 
of  hie  disposition,  which  fonns  so  strong^  a  contrast  with  what  might 
almoat  be  designated  the  ferocity  of  Jerome,  tended  to  soften  the  acrimony 
of  religious  difference*,  and  to  throw  some  sparks  of  charity  into  the 
controversies  in  which  he  found  himself  almost  necessarily  eiifraged. 

Some  particulars  relating  to  his  private  life  are  recorded  by  historians,  on 
the  evidence  of  his  own  writings,  and  other  respectable  authority.  His 
furniture  and  his  dress  were  plain,  without  affectation  either  of  fineness 
or  of  poverty.  He  wore,  like  other  people,  a  linen  garment  underneath, 
and  one  of  wool  without ;  he  wore  shoes  and  stockings,  and  exhorted 
thoee,  who  thought  better  to  obey  the  Gospel  by  walking  with  naked  feet, 
to  assume  no  merit  from  that  practice.  '  Let  us  observe  charity,  he  said — 
I  tdmire  your  courage — endure  my  weakness.*  His  table  was  frugal,  and 
ordinarily  served  with  vegetables ;  meat  was  seldom  prepared,  unless  for 
pietts  or  for  the  infirm,  but  there  was  always  wine.  Excepting  his  spoons, 
which  were  of  silver,  all  the  service  was  earthen,  or  of  wood  or  marble, 
uot  by  necessity,  but  from  a  love  for  poverty.  On  his  table  were  written 
two  verses,  to  forbid  any  scandal  to  be  spoken  of  the  absent — proving  that 
it  was  without  a  cloth,  according  to  the  usage  of  antiquity.  He  never 
forgot  the  poor,  and  aided  them  from  the  same  fund  on  which  he  subsisted 
with  his  clergy;  that  is,  from  the  revenues  of  the  Church  or  the  oblations  of 
the  fisithful.  He  paid  great  regard  to  hospitality,  and  held  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  it  was  a  much  preferable  error  to  entertain  a  rogue,  than  to 
refuse  an  honest  man.  His  usual  occupation  was  arbitration  among 
Christians  and  persons  of  all  religions,  who  submitted  their  differences  to 
him.  But  he  liked  much  better  to  decide  between  strangers  than  between 
his  friends — ^*for  of  the  two  strangers  I  may  make  one  a  friend ;  of  the  two 
friends  I  shall  make  one  an  enemy.'  He  applied  himself  little  to  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  Church,  but  busied  himself  much  more  in  study, 
and  in  the  meditation  of  spiritual  concernst. 

II.  Priscillian,  a  Spanish  Bishop  of  birth  and  fortune  and  eloquencci 
was  accused  by  certain  other  Bishops  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Manichaeans ;  he  was  condemned  by  a  Council  held  at  Sara-  The  Pris- 
gossa  (in  380),  and  a  rescript  was  then  obtained  for  his  cillianisU, 
banishment  from  the  Emperor  Gratian ;  but  he  was  speedily 
restored  to  his  country  and  his  dignity.  Gratian  was  assassinated,  and 
succeeded  by  Maximus,  a  tyrant  worthy  of  the  throne  of  Domitian ; 
and  before  him  \  Idacius  and  Ithakius,  the  two  ecclesiastics  most  perse- 
vering in  their  zeal  or  malignity,  again  accused  Priscillian.  His  followers 
were  probably  not  very  numerous,  but  they  presented  themselves  to  plead 
their  cause  and  prove  their  innocence,  before  Damasus,  Bishop  of  Ilome» 

■anil  pro{Hriety  of  St  Peter's  adhesion  to  the  Jews,  at  the  moment  when  he  professed  f» 
condonn  it.  According  to  Aiigustin,  this  interpretation  ^oes  to  ovcrtlirow  the  whole  au- 
thority of  Scripture ;  lor  if  it  is  once  allowed  to  admit  there  the  existence  of  Ber\'iceal«le 
Criwhoods,  and  to  say  that  St.  Paul  in  that  passa^  spoke  what  he  did  nut  mean,  and 
trvatwi  St.  Peter  as  reprehensible  when  he  did  not  think  liiin  so,  there  is  no  paitsagc  which 
may  not  be  similarly  eluded.  The  heretics  who  condemn  marriap^e  would  assei-t  that  St. 
Paid  only  approved  it  through  condescension  to  the  imperfection  of  the  first  Christians— 
and  «>  of  others. 

*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  manner  of  his  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Jovinian  with 
thatof  Jerome. 

f  FWury,  liv.  xxiv.,  chap,  xxxriii.  zxziz. 

I  Sulpidus  Sevaroi  mentions  Magnus  andRufus  as  the  two  Bishops  \?ViQ  Niei«  ^ioi^'^ 
<ks  succisifiil  mgn^  IB  ptocuriitg  tb»  condiffnnsh'on  of  Priscillian. 
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and  the  celebrated  Ambrose,  at  Milan — from  neither  of  them  could  thej 
obtain  a  hearing*.  Perhaps  their  unfortunate  instructor  was  not  more 
successful  at  the  court  of  Maximus ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that*  in  the  year 
3S4,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Treves,  with  some  of  his  associates,  on  no  other 
pretext  than  his  heretical  opinionst. 

It  is  now  disputed  what  those  opinions  were ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  dispute  existed  in  his  own  time ;  since  no  ancient  writer  has  given  us 
any  clear  account  of  them — and  none  of  the  works  of  Priscillian  or  any  of 
his  followers  have  reached  us.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  Priscil- 
lianists  made  some  approaches,  perhaps  very  distant  ones,  to  the  wild 
errors  of  the  Manichseans},  respecting  the  two  principles,  the  doctrine  of 
fleons,  or  emanations  from  the  divine  nature,  and  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  is  possible  that  they  disputed  the  reality  of  Christ's  birth  and  incarnation 
— though  they  professed  to  receive  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  They  are  stated  to  have  disbelieved  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  they  had  some  errors  concerning  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  soul.  They  are  blamed  for  not  consuming  the  Eucharist  at  Church, 
and  for  some  irregularity  in  the  season  of  their  fasts ;  and  some  of  them 
were  charged  besides  (strange  charges  to  be  brought  by  Catholic  accusers !) 
with  having  deserted  their  social  rank,  in  order  to  betake  themselves  to 
solitary  devotion  ;  and  with  holding  opinions  favourable  to  celibacy.  For 
these  offences,  or  such  as  these,  Priscillian  suffered  death ;  and  hia  fate  has 
gained  him  the  more  celebrity,  because  it  is  usual  to  consider  him  as  the 
first  martyr  to  religious  dissent.  Not  perhaps  truly  so— for  between  the 
years  325  and  384  many  an  obscure  victim  of  the  Arian  heresy  must  have 
perished  for  his  opinions,  in  silence  and  ignominy — but  Arius  himself 
escaped  the  storm  ;  and  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  Priscillian  was  the  first 
wlio  atoned  with  his  life  for  the  dangerous  distinction  of  founding  a  religious 
secl§.  It  is  some  consolation  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  the  principle  by 
which  he  suffered  was  not  yet  in  favour  with  the  Christian  Church  ;  the 
character  of  Itliakius,  his  most  active  enemy,  is  thus  described  by  a  con* 
temporary  historian  (Sulpicius  Severus), — *  he  was  a  man  void  of  all  prin« 
ciple ;  loquacious,  impudent,  expensive,  a  slave  to  gluttony — so  senseless 
as  to  represent  every  holy  person  who  delighted  in  religious  studies^  and 

?ractised  mortification  and  abstinence,  as  an  associate  or  a  disciple  of 
'riscillian.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  persecuted  heretic  found  a  powerful 
protector  in  one  of  the  most  venerable  prelates  of  that  age,  Martin  of 
Tours,  *■  a  man  comparable  to  the  apostles.'  So  long  as  Martin  remained 
at  the  court  of  Maximus,  his  authority  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  medi- 
tated injustice;  he  hud  even  ventured  to  represent  to  that  usurper,  that  it 


*  Their  opiniuns  nrny  have  been  adopted  by  several  both  among  the  nobility 
people,  and  by  a  vast  multitude  of  women  (as  is  also  asserted)  in  Spain;  but  they  i 


and  the 
,  obtained 
no  footing  elsewhere.  They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  that  country  by  one 
Marc,  an  Egyptian  of  Memphis,  and  a  Manichsan. 

-f-  We  need  not  pause  to  notice  somu  monstrous  diaiges  of  immorality — such  as  wehaivs 
seen  mo  commouly  affixed  to  an  imi)opular  heresy. 

I  It  is  a  curious  reiiection,  that  at  the  same  moment  when  PriflcilUan  was  suffering  the 
pangs  of  death,  for  opinions  retembling  the  Manichsan  heresy,  St  Augustin,  the  debtined 
bulwark  of  the  Catholic  Churdi, — ^the  man  whose  future  writings  were  to  become  a  store* 
house  of  the  true  doctrine  for  so  many  countries  and  ages — was  actually  and  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  verj-  intricacies  of  the  heresy  itself.  He  returned  to  reason — but  PriaciUian^ 
who  was  nearer  to  it  than  himself,  was  hastily  executed. 

^  We  should  mention,  perhaps,  tlie  distinction  that  Priscillian  suffered  death  for  the 
opinions  themselves — directly  and  avowedly — not,  as  thousands  before  him  had  aufleivd, 
i«>r  contumacy  in  iierkisting  m  them — a  durtinction  which  has  no  real  value,  eaeept  as 
marking  the  greater  shamekssoess  of  peisecution  in  at  loigth  rp«t*nr  ofi'  bar  mask. 
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was  *  a  new  and  unlawful  attempt  of  the  civil  mafi^istrate  to  take  cofirnizance 
of  an  ecclesiastical  cause' — a  boldness  consistent  with  his  peaceful  virtues, 
and  derived  from  the  now  acknowledf^^d  dignity  of  his  profession.  The 
deed  was  perpetrated  in  his  absence,  and  he  then  protested  against  the 
act,  and  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the  murderers.  The  memory 
of  this  excellent  prelate  has  been  disfigured  by  the  credulous  historian, 
who  intended  to  be  his  eulogist;  and  we  would  willingly  believe,  that  the 
stupendous  miracles  so  profusely  attributed  to  him  were  created  by  the 
veneration  of  the  vulgar,  or  even  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  not  by 
the  deliberate  imposture  of  a  pious  Christian  *• 

Sulpicius  proceeds  to  say,  that  *  the  deatli  of  Priscillian  was  so  far  from 
repressing  the  heresy  of  which  he  had  been  the  author,  that  it  conduced 
greatly  to  confirm  and  extend  it;  for  his  followers,  who  before  had  reve- 
RDced  him  as  a  pious  man,  began  to  worship  liim  as  a  martyr.  The  bodies 
of  those  who  had  suffered  death  were  carried  back  to  Spain,  and  interred 
with  great  solemnity ;  and  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Priscillian  was  practised 
at  m  religious  act.'  Such  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  execu- 
tion ;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  opinions  took  any  deep  or 
lasting  root,  or  ever  again  became  the  occasion  of  ofience  or  confusion  to 
the  Church. 

111.  The  same  age,  almost  the  same  year,  which  witnessed  the  death  of 
ooe  heretic  for  opinions,  among  which  was  a  rigid,  undue 
admiration  of  bodily  austerities  and  religious  seclusion,  beheld  Jovinian,] 
with  less  suq)rise  the  banishment  of  another  heretic,  for  daring 
to  raise  his  voice  in  disparagement  of  those  same  practices.  Jovinian 
had  received  his  education  in  an  Italian  convent,  but  the  common  feelings 
and  principles  of  nature  were  not  extinguished  in  him.  He  left  his  retire- 
ment, and  published  a  volume  in  which  he  rashly  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  those  who  followed  the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  amid  the  temptations  and 
perplexities  of  social  life,  possessed  as  just  a  claim  to  the  rewards  of  futu- 
rity as  those  who  observed  the  same  rules  in  solitude  ;  that  pleasures  are 
not  necessarily  sins ;  that  temperance  is  as  excellent  a  virtue  as  abstinence  ; 
and  that  the  chaste  enjoyments  of  marriage  are  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  of 
a  benevolent  Deity,  as  the  mortifications  of  unnatural  celibacyt.  Jerome, 
'tlie  monk  of  the  age,'  poured  out  in  reply  much  passionate  declamation 
in  praise  of  the  established  su{jerstitions,  and  some  calumnious  invective 
against  the  person  of  the  reformer;  and  as  the  current  already  run  too 
stmngly  in  his  favour,  his  clamours  were  echoed  by  the  zealous  multitude, 
while  the  wise  were  constrained  to  sorrow  and  silence  t*  Among 
Christian  Churches  the  foremost  in  the  extinction  of  reason  and  true  Chris- 
tianity was  the  Church  of  Rome.     Her  impatience  to  crush  the  dangerous 

*  '  Men  of  probity  in  other  respects,  aiid  fully  persiiacU'd  of  the  truth  of  ('hristianity, 
(and  such  I  take  Martin^  Paulinusy  and  Sulpicius  to  have  been)  havin^^  found  in  the  po- 
pulace a  stron«!^  ta^te  for  the  marvellous,  and  no  capacity  for  1>etter  proofs,  judged  it  ex- 
pedient rather  to  leave  them  to  their  prejudices,  and  to  make  use  of  thoKe  prtjudices  to 
confirm  them  in  the  true  faith,  than  to  undertake  the  vain  task  of  curing  them  of  their 
iu|M:ntitiun,  and  run  the  ristk  of  plun^in^^  them  into  vice  and  unbelief.  Therefore  they 
humoured  the  trick,  and  complied  with  the  fashion  for  the  ^od  of  those  who  were  de- 
ceived.' Le  Glerc,  Bibl.  Chois.,  ap.  Jortin,  ad  ann.  402.  This  seems  to  be  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  ditficulty. 

t  He  was  alsu  charged  with  the  speculative  error,  that  all  who  have  been  repfcuttrntcd  by 
baptism,  with  perfect  I'uith,  were  iudefectible,  and  could  not  fail  of  their  heavenly  recom- 
pense. He  may  have  held  this  opinion — but  the  points  on  which  the  controversy  turned, 
were  those  which  much  more  nearly  ailected  the  practice  of  mankind. 

%  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  reply  of  Jerome  was  not  written  tiW  after  \\wi  cotv^^m- 
Mlion  of  the  ofSeoder,  in  coiwequtttcv  of  tome  ptogrtn  which  the  opimous  aitt  «iU.d  lv)t  V\vA 
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innovator  was  emulated  by  St  Ambrose  at  Milan ;  and  the  opinions  of 
Jovinian  were  formally  condemned,  in  the  year  390,  by  a  Council  there 
held  by  that  Prelate.  But  the  work  was  not  yet  complete ;  the  Emperor 
Honorius  was  prevailed  upon  to  interpose  the  secular  authority  in  the  same 
cause  ;  and  the  following^  was  his  proclamation — *  The  complaint  of  some 
Bishops  mentions  as  a  grievance  that  Jovinian  assembles  sacrilegious 
meetings  without  the  walls  of  the  most  holy  city.  Wherefore  we  ordain 
that  the  above-mentioned  be  seized  and  whipped,  together  with  his  abet- 
tors and  attendants,  and  conBiied  to  some  place  of  banishment ;  and  that 
the  machinator  himself  be  immediately  sent  away  to  the  island  of  Boa.' 
Boa  was  a  wretched  rock,  near  the  Illyrian  coast ;  and  in  this  exile,  Jovi 
nian,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  expiated  the  crime  of  proclaiming 
in  the  fourth  century  truths  which  no  one  had  dreamed  of  disputing  in  the 
second,  and  which  are  defended  with  almost  equal  clearness  by  the  autho- 
rity of  reason  and  of  revelation. 

This  example  did  not  prevent  another  and  a  bolder  attempt  at  Reforma- 

tion^for  as  the  corruptions  of  that  time  had  not  yet  sub- 
Vigilantius.     sided  into  habits  ;    as  they  could  not  yet  plead  prescription 

and  long  familiar  practice;  as  they  were  not  yet  conse- 
crated by  the  claims  of  hereditary  reverence,  it  was  natural  that  the 
voice  of  reason  should  sometimes  raise  itself  in  faint  opposition  to  their 
progress.  Very  early  in  the  following  century  Vigilantius,  a  native  of 
Gaul,  who  had  performed  the  functions  of  presbyter  in  Spain,  and 
afterwards,  by  his  travels  through  Egypt  and  Palestine,  enlightened 
and  enriched  a  vigorous  understanding  and  character,  boldly  avowed  his 
disgust  at  the  growing  abuses  of  the  day.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  attack 
to  one  or  two  points ;  he  directed  it  against  the  castles  and  strong  holds  of 
superstition.  He  denied  that  the  tombstones  of  the  martyrs  were  proper 
objects  of  homage  and  worship  ;  he  denied  the  holiness  of  places  so  sanc- 
tified, and  censured  the  pilgrimages  that  were  made  to  them.  He  derided 
the  prodigies  by  which  the  temples  of  the  martyrs  were  so  much  celebrated, 
and  condemned  the  vigils  performed  in  them ;  and  he  even  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  custom  of  burning  tapers  at  their  tombs,  in  the  face  of  day, 
was  a  foolish  imitation  of  the  Pagan  practice.  He  denied  the  efficacy  of 
prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints,  and  spake  ligiitly  of  fasting  and 
mortifications,  and  celibacy,  and  the  various  and  useless  austerities  of  the 
monastic  life.  And  lastly,  he  disparaged  the  merit  of  that  suspicious 
charity  which  lavished  large  sums  for  devout  purposes,  in  fancied  atone- 
ment ibr  unrepented  sin.  The  clamorous  guardian  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
pravity was  again  awakened  by  this  second  invasion  of  abuses  so  dear  to 
him ;  and  immediately,  from  his  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  he  assailed 
the  Reformer  with  such  overbearing  vehemence  of  plausible  and  popular 
argument,  that  the  good  Vigilantius  deemed  it  wiser  to  retire  from  the 
conflict  than  to  expose  himself  to  unprofitable  martyrdom.  And  in  fact 
we  find  that  this  heresy  (so  it  was  designated)  gained  so  little  ground,  that 
the  interference  of  a  Council  was  not  required  to  extinguish  it.  The  prin- 
cipal credit  of  both  these  triumphs  is  due  to  St.  Jerome — than  whom  the 
Church,  in  her  whole  history,  has  not  ever  Hstened  to  a  more  pernicious 
counsellor. 

IV.  The  controversy  to  which  we  next  proceed  was  on  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  and   most  permanent  importance   to  the   whole 
The  Pelagian     Christian  world  ;   and  though,  through  the  perverse  mis- 
Controversy,     application  of  human  ingenuity,  dissensions  have  flowed 

from  it,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  former  ages,   and 
to  the  division  even  of  the  present,  we  cannot  affect  either  surprise  or 
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regret,  that  a  question  of  so  much  moment  should  have  agitated  thus 
early  the  minds  of  pious  men — for  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  respecting  the  origrinal  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  ne- 
eeHity  of  divine  gprace,  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  to  purify  the 
hearii 

It  is  in  all  cases  extremely  difficult,  in  the  statement  of  those  antient 
controversies,  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments,  or  even  to  the  opinions, 
maintained  by  either  paKy — because  these,  in  the  process  of  the  dispute^  ' 
became  closely,  often  inseparably,  connected  with  co/ueqiiences  imputed  to 
them  by  the  adversary  as  necessary,  and  disclaimed  by  the  advocate  as 
unfair  and  arbitrary.  So  that  those  very  subtilties  of  reasoning,  which 
professed  to  unfold  and  explain  the  difference,  did  in  fact  only  produce 
perplexity.  In  the  Pelagian  controversy  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  two 
causes :  first,  that  we  know  little  of  the  opinions  of  the  heretic,  except 
from  the  writings  of  his  opponents ;  secondly,  that  the  fear  of  public 
Goademnation,  and  perhaps  temporal  punishment,  occasionally  led  him 
into  an  worthy  equivocation  ;  so  that  his  expressions  are  sometimes  such 
as  seemingly  to  convey  an  assertion  of  orthodoxy  at  variance  with  the 
whole  drift  of  his  previous  argument.  Again,  the  mere  facts  of  the  con« 
trpveray  have  been  variously  related,  according  as  the  opinions  of  the 
relators  have  been  tinged,  however  slightly,  by  the  opposite  colours  of 
Pelagianism  or  Fatalism.  We  must  endeavour,  however,  to  disentangle 
the  truth  from  these  intricacies. 

Pelagius  was  a  native  of  Britain,  probably  of  Wales  ;  the  associate  of 
his  travels,  his  heresy,  and  his  celebrity,  was  Celestius,  an  Irishman  :  both 
were  monks ;  both,  too,  were  men  of  considerable  talents,  and  no  just 
suspicions  have  ever  been  thrown  on  the  sanctity  of  their  moral  conduct. 
They  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fif\h  century,  and 
remained  there  in  the  undisturbed,  and  perhaps  *ob8cure,  profession  of 
their  opinions  till  the  year  410,  when  they  retired,  on  the  Gothic  invasion, 
the  former  to  Palestine,  the  latter  to  Carthage.  Here  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Celestius  did  not  long  escape  detection  ;  they  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Deacon,  Pauiinusof  Milan,  who  arraigned  and  caused 
them  to  be  condemned  in  a  Council  held  at  Carthage  in  the  year  412*. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Augii!$tin  assisted  at  this  Council,  as  he  was  still 
engaged  in  pursuing  his  advantages  over  the  Donatists  ;  however,  he  did 
not  delay  to  enter  the  field  against  the  new  adversary,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  assailed  the  infant  heresy,  both  by  his  sermons  and  writingsf. 

•  The  errors  here  charp^ul  against  Celestius  were  comprised  in  seven  articles — 1.  That 
Adam  was  created  mortal,  and  wuuld  have  dietl,  whether  he  had  sinned  ur  nut ;  2.  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  injured  himself  alone,  not  the  human  race ;  3.  thiit  infants,  at  their  birth, 
art  iu  the  condition  of  Adum  before  his  sin  ;  4.  that  neither  the  death  nor  sin  of  Adam  is 
the  eauee  of  man's  mortality,  nor  the  resurrection  of  Oirint  of  his  resurrection ;  5.  that 
man  may  be  saved  by  the  Law  as  well  as  by  the  Gospel ;  6.  that  before  the  comin<;  of 
Christ  there  had  been  men  without  sin ;  7.  that  infants  inherit  eternal  life  without 
baptism.  These  were  partly  disclaimed  or  expliune<l  away,  but  enoujrh  rcujained  to  shew 
the  real  nature  of  his  opinions,  though  we  may  observe  that  the  words  free-will  and  grace 
do  not  yet  appear  in  the  controversy. 

t  The  natural  causes  of  the  opjiositipn  of  the  Church  to  the  Pelagian  opinions  are 
mseniously  and  reasonably  cllscussed  by  Guizot  (Cours  d'Histoire  Mo<lcrnc,  Le^on  V.) 
We  shall  transcribe  one  passage,  which  deserves  attention,  and  which  cannot  be  con- 
densed : — *  Augustia,  who  was  the  chief  among  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  was  jwculiarly 
called  upon  to  maintain  the  general  system  of  its  belief.  Now,  the  notions  of  Pelaj^^ius 
tad  Celestius  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  contradiction  with  some  of  the  fundamental  |xiints 
of  Chrbtian  iaith,  especially  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  that  of  redemption.  lU 
»**ir'TiTd  them^  then,  in  thiee  charMcters; — asj^liiiosupher,  because  their  tcifnct  oC  Yvuvcv;iLY3L 
Bitura  wa^  ia  bis  riew,  tuunw  and  iacomphte;  as  practical  reformei  and  gov^caox  otl  >^« 
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Dissatisfied  with  the  easy  triumph  which  attended  his  exertions  i 
own  Church,  he  followed  the  fugitive  into  the  East,  and  having  i 
tained  that  Pelagius  maintained  the  same  errors  in  Palestine,  he 
sioned  him  to  be  accused  before  twe  Ckiuncils ;  the  one  at  Jerusal^ 
the  other  at  Diospolis.  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  favoural 
the  cause,  perhaps  to  the  tenets  of  Pelagius ;  and  thus,  partly  b; 
influence,  partly  from  the  absence  of  any  fixed  rule  of  orthodoxy  on  i 
particular  subjects  in  the  Eastern  Church,  partly  from  the  very  mo< 
statement  of  his  own  opinions  delivered  to  the  Councils  by  Pelagius. 
sectarian,  in  spite  of  Uie  violent  opposition  of  Jerome,  was  acquitt 
both.  This  event  took  place  in  415 ;  and  in  the  year  following,  Augi 
undaunted  by  this  repulse,  aiifain  assembled  Councils  in  Africa 
Numidia,  and  again  condemned  the  ofiensive  doctrines. 

The  scene  of  action  was  then  transferred  to  Rome,  on  the  appeal, 
would  seem,  of  the  two  heretics,  and  with  the  hope,  perhaps,  (not  f 
sonable  hope,)  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  would 
as  much  weight  at  the  Vatican,  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Cart 
Zosimus  had  been  just  raised  to  the  pontificate ;  to  him  the  contro 
was  referred,  with  great  shew  of  humility,  by  Celestius ;  and  wh 
deceived  by  the  artful  composition  of  the  creed  presented  to  hii 
approval,  or  overlooking  the  importance  of  a  question  to  which  his  f 
tion  had  not  previously  been  much  directed,  or  flattered  by  the  per 
appeal  to  his  justice  and  the  acknowledged  submission  to  the  Ch 
St.  Peter,  or  influenced  by  all  these  reasons,  Zosimus  pronounces 
innocence  of  the  disputed  doctrine. 

Augustin  was  not  even  thus  discouraged;  and  his  ardent  reli 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  reputation,  were  now  too  deeply  interested  ii 
controversy  to  allow  him  to  rest  here.  Once  more  he  assemble 
Bishops,  and  afler  the  public  renewal  of  former  declarations,  he  proc( 
to  inform  the  Pope  more  clearly  as  to  the  real  nature  and  importai 
the  question ;  as  to  the  errors  which  had  been  actually  professed  b 
heretics ;  and  those  which,  though  disingenuously  disavowed,  folloin 
course  from  them.  Zosimus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  u 
by  these  representations  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a  more  powerful  av( 
had  been  roused  by  the  perseverance  of  the  Africans.  An  imperial 
descended  from  Constantinople,  which  banished  both  the  delinquents 
Rome,  and  menaced  with  perpetual  exile  and  confiscation  of  estate 
who  should  maintain  their  doctrines  in  any  place.  This  decisive 
was  struck  in  the  March  of  418  ;  in  the  May  following,  another  an( 

~-  ■  III  .__  . _    .. ' 

Church,  because  they  weakened,  in  his  mind,  the  moat  efficacious  method  of  refor 
government ;  as  logician,  because  their  ideas  did  not  exactly  square  with  the  conteq 
which  flowed  from  the  essential  principles  of  the  faith.  Observe,  then,  what  grav: 
dispute  assumed  from  that  moment ;  everythinj?  was  engaged  in  it — philosophy,  p 
and  religion  ;  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustin,  and  hb  business,  his  vanity,  and  his 
He  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  it,  publishing  ta>atises,  writing  letters,  coUectinj 
munications  which  flowed  in  ujwn  him  from  all  quarters,  profuse  in  regulatioi 
counsels,  and  canning  into  all  his  writings  and  all  his  measures,  that  mixture  of  [ 
and  mildness,  of  authority  and  sympathy,  of  expanse  of  mind  and  logical  stnctnesa^ 
gave  him  such  singular  power.' 

*  On  this  occasion,  being  asked  if  he  really  maintained  opinions  which  August 
condemned,  he  replied,  *  AVhat  it  Augustin  to  me  ?'  Many  were  ofifended,  for  Au 
was  the  most  venerable  authority  of  the  age  ;  and  some  immediately  proposed  to  c 
mimicatu  thu  8i)iritual  rebel :  but  John  averted  the  blow,  and  kindly  addressed  Fe' 
— '  It  is  I  who  am  Augustin  here ;  it  is  to  me  that  you  shall  answer.'  Pelagius 
Greek,  and  is  said  to  have  thui  obtaintid  some  advantages  over  his  accuser  Orosiu 
was  ignorwit  of  that  language. 
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more  numerous  Council*  met  at  Carthai^e  for  the  purpose  of  completing:  the 
triumph  ;  and  then  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
place,  in  conjunction  with  his  clergy,  the  final  seal  of  heresy  on  the  Pela- 
gian opinions.  The  opinions  themselves  did  not,  indeed,  expire  from  these 
successive  wounds*  but  have  frequently  reappeared  under  dilferent  forms 
and  modifications ;  but  no  further  attempts  were  made  to  extend  them  by 
their  original  authors. 

The  sum  of  those  opinions  was  this: — I.  That  the  sins  of  our  first 
parents  are  imputed  to  themselves  alone,  and  not  to  their  posterity  ;  that 
we  df  rive  no  corruption  from  their  fall ;  that  we  inherit  no  depravity  from 
oar  origin  ;  but  enter  into  the  world  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  Adam  at 
his  creation.  It  was  a  necessary  inference  from  this  doctrine,  that  infant 
baptism  is  not  a  sign  or  seal  of  the  remission  of  sins,  but  only  a  mark  of 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  2.  That  our  own  powers  are 
sufiBcient  for  onr  own  justification  ;  that  as  by  our  own  free-will  we  run 
into  sin,  so,  by  the  same  voluntary  exercise  of  our  faculties,  we  are  able  to 
repent,  and  reform,  and  raise  ourselves  to  the  highest  degree  of  virtue  and 

Eiety  ;  that  we  are,  indeed,  assisted  by  that  external  t  grace  of  God  which 
as  taught  us  the  truths  of  revelation ;  which  opens  to  us  our  prospects, 
and  enlightens  our  understanding,  and  animates  our  exertions  after  god- 
liness ;  but  that  the  internal  and  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  S))irit 
is  not  nrceuary^  either  to  awaken  us  to  religious  feeling,  or  to  further  us 
io  our  progress  towards  holiness ;  in  short,  that  man,  by  the  unassisted 
agency  of  his  natural  perfections  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  free^willt 
is  enabled  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

Regarding  these  doctrines,  it  is  suflicient  for  a  Christian  to  examine, 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  interpretation  of 
Scripture ;  and  the  long  experience  of  a  fruitless  controversy  must  at 
length  have  convinced  us  rcspectihp:  such  inscrutable  subjects,  that  if  we 
advance  one  step  beyond  the  safe  and  substantial  groimd  of  revelation, 
we  become  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  disputation.  In  these 
matters,  we  are  not  to  inquire  what  is  probable,  but  what  is  wrilien ; 
and  it  has  become  a  question,  whether  the  presumptuous  arrogance  <if 
reason,  which  is  objected  to  the  system  of  Pelagius,  did  not  lead  his 
opponents,  who  believed  themselves  humble,  equally  far  away  from  that 
entire  submission  to  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  only  true  humility. 

Augustin  maintained  the  Church  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  saving 
grace  with  great  force  and  zeal,  and  the  most  unaffected  sincerity ;  and 
his  writings  on  this  subject  continued  for  above  twelve  centuries  to  dis- 
tribute the  waters  of  pegeneration  over  the  barren  surface  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  Augustin  himself,  in  the  ardour  of  his  opposition 
to  free-will,  did  he  not  overstep  the  just  limits  of  reason,  and  advance  into 
the  contrary  extreme  of  fatalism  ?  It  is  true  that  he  warmly  disclaimed 
that  doctrine,  when  nakedly  objected  to  him  as  the  obvious  and  inevitable 
result  of  those  which  he  professed  ;  but  it  was  not  without  some  sacrifice 
of  logical  severity  that  he  declined  the  formidable  conclusion.  Neverthe- 
less, more  rigid  logicians  and  more  daring  theologians  were  found,  who 
pressed  to  their  utmost  consequences  the  opinions  of  their  master,  and 

*  Two  hundred  and  three,  or,  as  some  assert,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Bishops  weru 
pRsent. 

f  Pelagius  artfully  peri)1exed  the  subject,  by  his  assertion  of  six  diflerent  kinds  of 
nace  ;  and  if  there  be  any  of  his  expressions  which  may  seem  to  imply  more  than  wo 
here  give  them  credit  for,  they  are,  at  least,  so  vague,  and,  wu  think,  purposeV^  «o  n^^^^, 
'•§  to  make  it  impossible  to  Attach  any  ds&mio  meaaing  to  them* 
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deduced  from  them  the  predestinarian  dnpfma  in  its  full  extent.  A^in, 
the  publication  of  the  astoundinp:  tenet  on  such  authority  (for  St.  Au<rtistin, 
as  well  as  his  adversaries,  was  held  responsible  for  the  consequencefl  of 
his  positions*)  became  the  occasion  of  another  series  of  divisions  in  the 
Church,  which  more  particularly  distracted  that  of  Gaul ;  so  that  the 
discord  which  ^evr  out  of  the  Pelafrian  controversy  was  not  confined  to 
the  ori^nal  ^ound  of  dispute,  but  spread  with  baneful  luxuriance  over 
the  vineyard  of  Christ. 

Amon^  the  opinions  to  which  it  gave  birth,  the  most  popular,  and 
perhaps  the  most  reasonable,  were  those  of  the  Semi- 
The  Semi'  Pelagians.  They  began  to  spread  in  the  South  of  France 
Pelagians,  about  the  year  428,  and  are  attributed  to  an  oriental, 
named  Cassian,  who  resided  in  a  monastery  at  Mar- 
seilles. These  Sectarians  t  regarded  with  equal  suspicion  that  absolute 
independence  of  the  Divine  aid,  so  rashly  ascribed  to  the  human  soul 
by  the  Pelagian  system,  and  its  entire  prostration  and  helplessness  as 
exhibited  by  the  Fatalists;  and  they  consequently  concluded,  that,  by 
holding  a  middle  course  between  opposite  errors,  they  should  most  nearly 
arrive  at  truth.  And  so  they  maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Grace 
purchased  by  Christ  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  no  man  could 
persevere  or  advance  in  holiness  without  its  perpetual  support  and  assist- 
ance:  on  the  other,  that  our  natural  faculties  were  sufficient  for  the 
beginning  of  repentance  and  amendment ;  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
and  that  there  was  no  particular  dispensation  of  his  grace  in  consequence 
of  predestination,  but  that  it  was  equally  offered  to  all  men ;  that  man 
was  born  free,  and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  its  influences,  or  resisting 
them.  These  doctrines  were  generally  condemned  in  the  Western  Churchy. 
It  is  true,  they  have  continued,  with  slight  variations,  to  find  many  advo- 
cates there  in  every  age  ;  but  the  Church  faithfully  followed  the  line 
which  had  been  traced  by  Augustin.  By  adopting  his  doctrines  on  grace, 
it  condemned  the  heresy  both  of  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians  ;  and 
by  rejecting  the  dogma  of  the  Fatalists,  it  relieved  itself  from  that,  which 
would  have  proved  a  perpetual  source  of  internal  dissatisfaction  and 
dissent.  But  in  the  East,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom§, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  Greek  fathers,  the  Semi-Pelagian  opinions  had 
obtained  an  earlier  and  common  prevalence,  and  they  appear  to  have 
maintained  it,  with  little  interruption  or  dispute,  to  the  present  moment 
The  Greeks,  however,  engaged  with  little  ardour  in  the  Pelagian  disputes; 
and  the  reason  may  have  been,  that  the  seeds  of  another  contention,  even 

^^ ■ i-|-r-r  I  ._  —  1  -  

*  In  fact,  St.  Aiigiistin  attributed  the  progressive  sanctification  of  man  to  the  direct, 
immediate,  and  special  action  of  God  on  the  soul ;  that  is,  to  grace,  properly  so  called ; 
grace  to  which  man  had,  by  liis  own  powers,  no  title :  and  which  proceeded  from  the 
absolutely  jjratuitous  gift  and  free  choice  of  the  Divinity.  His  twelve  fundamental  points 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace  are  delivered  in  the  epistle  (to  Vitalis)  numbered  217  or  107. 

t  Guizot  has  justly  observed,  that  none  of  these  doctrines  gave  birth  to  a  Sectj  properly 
so  called ;  those  who  held  them  were  not  formally  separated  from  the  Church  and  formed 
into  a  distinct  rehgious  society,  nor  liad  they  any  peculiar  organization  or  worship.  The 
doctrines  were  pure  opinions  debated  among  enhghtened  men,  and  varj'ing  both  in  their 
credit  and  in  the  degrees  of  their  deviation  from  Uie  Church,  but  never  such  as  to  menace 
a  formal  schism. 

I  St.  Augustin  died  about  two  years  after  their  birth,  but  his  work  was  followed  up 
by  ProsiHfr  and  Hilary,  who  caused  them  to  be  condemned  very  soon  afterwards  by  Pope 
Celestin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  of  the  Predestinarians  were  also  condemned  by 
the  Councils  of  Aries  (in  472),  and  of  Lyons  (in  473). 

(  The  opinions  of  Chr}'sostom  on  the  sabiect  appear  to  be  fairly  disciissed  by  Dupin. 
Nouv.Bibf.,  in  his  Life  of  that  Father.        •»        **^  ' 


ef  in  the  personality  and  divinity  of  tlie  Holy  Controversy  on 
IS  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Universal  Church,  the  Incarnation. 
ian  heresy  had  been  previously  condemned ; 
ul  the  end  of  the  fourth  centur)-,  the  attention  of  speculative  minda 
o  turn  from  the  momentous  consideration  of  the  eternal  and  celes- 
jre  of  Christ,  and  the  consequent  degree  of  worship  which  is  due 
to  a  subordinate  inquiry  into  the  probable  nature  of  his  existence 
lis  temporary  residence  here  on  earth.  This  question  had,  indeed, 
oved  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  some  of  the  errors  of 
1,  of  Cerinthus,  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and  others,  are  connected 
but  tlieir  opinions  were  so  immediately  derived  from  the  absurd 
of  Gnosticism,  that  they  gained  no  great  or  lasting  prevalence, 
e  any  claim  on  our  present  attention.  And  it  will  seem,  indeed,  a 
igular  circumstance,  that  the  first  speculations  on  this  subject, 
lecessarily  fix  our  notice,  should  have  proceeded  from  the  friend 
KMsiate  of  Athanasius — Apollinaris,  Bishop  ofLaodicea,  whether 
into  excess  by  his  hostility  to  Arianism,  or  inextricably  entangled 
iwn  unnecessary  subtilties,  so  far  lost  sight  of  the  moderation  of 
that  in  asserting  the  divinity  of  Christ  he  denied  the  reality  of  his 
nature.  For  he  held  that  the  divine  nature  (the  Logos)  supplied 
.  the  place  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  principle,  and  constituted, 
Bi»  mind.  In  this  sense  he  could  not  be  considered  as  perfect 
uid  in  efiect,  the  substitution  of  the  Divine  essence  for  the  human 
•  hr  confused  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  as  to  reduce  them  to  *  one 
te  nature,' — a  doctrine  which,  indeed,  Apollinaris  did  not  disavow, 
inion  took  deep  root  in  the  Egyptian  Church,  but  it  was  condemned 
Jergy  of  Asia  and  Syria. 

question,  however,  not  being  publicly  pursued  by  the  directors  of 
urch,  rested  in    an  unsettled    state   until  the  acces- 
Nestorius  to  the  See  of  Constantinople  in  the  year    Natorius^ 
Chat  Prelate  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  had  been 
#1    in    ihtk     Svrian    c/*hrknla  •     ATiH    hnvino*    then     been      stroncrlv 
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interfered  with  eamestnesis  and  ardour.  It  also  happened,  that  f  the 
opinion  which  he  undertook  to  protect  was  at  variance  with  the  popular 
enthusiasm ;  that  had  already  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it  was 
easily  urfred  on  and  roused  into  a  tempest,  when  an  insult  was  represented 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  dig-nity  and  holiness  of  the  Vir^rin.  On  one 
occasion,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  assembly,  one  Eusebius  (then  a 
lawyer,  and  aAerwards  Bishop  of  Doryleum)  interrupted  the  sermon  of 
the  patriarch  with  these  words : — *  It  is  the  Eternal  Lop:os  himself  who 
has  undergone  a  second  birth  according  to  the  flesh,  and  by  means  of  a 
woman.*  The  people  were  excited ;  the  subject  occupied  universal  atten« 
tion ;  the  passions  became  inflamed,  and  Nestorius,  in  his  own  capital, 
was  absurdly*  accused  of  revivinf^  the  heresies  of  Photinus  and  Paul  of 
Samosata.  Btit  it  was  not  amon^  his  domestic  adversaries  that  he  found 
his  moKt  formidable  opponent.  That  opponent  was  Cyril,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria — a  man  of  learninp^  and  eloquence,  and  intolerable  arro^rance. 
And  some  jealousy  which  at  that  time  subsisted,  respecting^  the  relative 
dig:nity  of  the  two  Sees,  probably  heightened  tlie  contention,  and  is  believed 
by  some  td  have  caused  it.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  two  patriarchs 
anathematized  each  other  with  mutual  violence;  and  siich  troubles  were 
raised,  that  the  Emperor  (Theodosius  tlie  younger)  deemed  it  necessary 
to  convoke  a  general  Council  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  them.  It  was 
assembled  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  481,  and  stands  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  as  the  third  General  Council.  C\ril  was  appointed  to  preside, 
and  consequently  to  judge  the  cause  of  his  adversary;  and  he  carried 
into  this  office  such  little  shew  of  impartiality,  that  he  refused  even  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  and  others,  who  were  held 
friendly  to  Nestorius,  and  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence,  while  the 
meeting  was  yet  incomplete.  To  secure  or  prosecute  his  advantages,  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Egypt  a  number  of  robust  and  darins:  fanaticst» 
who  acted  as  his  soldiery ;  and  it  had  been  skilfully  arranged,  that 
Ephesus  should  be  chosen  for  the  decision  of  a  ditlerence  respectinir  the 
dignity  of  the  Vir*)  in ;  since  popular  tradition  had  buried  her  in  that  city, 
and  the  imperfect  Christianity  of  its  inhabitants  had  readily  transferred  to 
htr  the  worship  which  their  ancestors  had  oifered  to  Diana. 

After  publishing  an  unjust  condemnation:!;  of  the  undefended  patriarch, 

matter  was  inflamed  almost  bityond  hope,  Nestorius,  indeed,  attempts  a  justification,  by 
Siiying  that  he  found  the  religious  world  divided  between  Theotocus  and  AnthrojHitucus ; 
and  that  hi<i  only  object  was  to  unite  both  jiarties  by  the  intermediate  term  Christotocos. 
But  he  had  then  discovered  the  folly  of  his  attem])t. 

♦  In  a  sermon,  delivered  in  answer  to  a  pul)lic  attack  made  by  Proclus,  Bishop  of 
C\Eicum,  Nestorius  maintains  that  it  is  impr()i)er,  ^  nakedly  to  assert,  that  Qod  was  bom 
of  Mary ;  but  rather,  that  God,  the  Word  of  the  Father,  was  joined  to  him  who  was  born 
of  Mary.  It  was  the  Man,  and  not  the  Word  (iod,  which  rose  ajjain ;  the  Temple  sliould 
be  distin^iiiihed  from  the  God  who  dwells  there.'  (Fleurj-,  liv.  xxv.  sect.  2.)  It  seems  very 
probable,  that  if  Nestorius  hod  abstained  from  all  mention  of  the  Virjpn  Marj',  or  nienfly 
avoided  the  imprudence  of  interferinjj  with  the  title  of  a  beinp  who  was  already  becomiag 
the  object  of  superstition,  the  controversy  would  not  have  taken  place  at  alL 

t  liiese  were  chiefly  monks — a  race  which  swarmed  with  singular  fecundity  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  deserts  of  the  Tlieliais.  The  influence  which  they  possessed 
ill  the  Egyptian  Church  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  first  attack  which  Cyril 
made  ujwn  his  brother-patriarch,  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle  General  tn  the  Monks 
ot  £tQ[P^'     ^^^  success  was  very  sensibly  displa3'ed  at  Ephesus. 

I    The  first  burst  of  the  unanimous  (if  it  was  so)  indignation  of  the  Fathers  was 

txprcssed   nearly  in  these  words  :—*  Anathema  to   him   who   does   not   anathematize 

Nestorius ;  the  orthodox  faith  anathematizes  him ;  the  holy  Council  anathematizes  him. 

W  e  all  anathematue  the  heretic  Nestorius  ;  we  anathematize  all  who  communicate  w.ih 

Jum  and  hJsimnious  belief.    All  the  earth  anathematizes  tlic  unholy  religion  of  Nestonus. 

Anathema  to  mm  who  doei  not  anathematae  Ncitonui:— Ifleuty,!!?,  nr.  sect.  39* 
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j  and  causing,  through  its  own  dissensions,  some  sanguinary  tumulty 
I  throughout  the  city,  the  third  General  Council  was  at  length  dismissed  bs 
.  Theodosius  in  these  words : — •  God  is  my  witness,  that  I  am  not  the 
I  author  of  this  confusion.  His  providence  will  discern  and  punish  the 
guilty.  Return  to  your  provinces ;  and  may  your  private  virtues  repair 
the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your  meeting/  The  banishment  of  Nestorius 
did  not  immediately  follow  his  condemnation ;  and  four  other  years  of 
intrigue  and  malevolence  were  necessary,  before  he  was  dismissed, — first, 
to  his  original  convent  at  Antioch,  and  finally  to  an  island  (or  Oasis)  in 
the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt.  There  he  died ;  and  as  he  died  a  persecuted 
exile,  he  has  a  strong  and  natural  claim  on  our  sympathy ;  but  it  is 
lessened  by  the  recollection  of  his  dangerous  indiscretion  ;  and  we  are 
forbidden  to  forget  or  to  conceal,  that  in  his  days  of  prosperity,  while  in 
the  enjoyment  of  dignity  and  power,  he  had  not  refused  to  inflict  on 
the  Arians  and  other  heretics  the  calamities  which  were  impending  over 
himself*. 

In  the  mean  time  his  opinions  extended  themselves  rapidly  throup^hout 
centfBl  Asia,  along  the  Eastern  extremities  of  Christendom.  Through 
Chaldea,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Assyria ;  in  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  and  even 
China,  they  took  deep  root  duriug  the  fiflh  and  following  century  ;  and 
the  numbers  of  their  professors,  their  indignation  against  the  persecutors 
of  Nestorius,  and  their  consequent  enmity  against  the  Church  and  name 
of  Greece,  prepared  them,  in  a  later  age,  for  alliance  with  the  Maho- 
metan invade  rf* 

They  assembled  their  councils  at  Seleucia,  and  their  doctrine,  as  there 
determined,  amounted  to  this — *  Tliat  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there 
were  two  persons  or  substances  (uTrocrTacreiv),  of  which  the  one  was 
divine,  the  Eternal  Word  ;  and  the  other,  which  was  human,  was  the  man 
Jesus;  that  these  two  substances  had  only  one  aspect  (barsopa,  -Trpotjw-Koi) ; 
that  the  union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  was  not  an 
union  of  nature  or  of  person,  but  only  of  will  and  affection  ;  that  Christ 
was  therefore  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him 
as  in  a  temple ;  that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mother  of  Christ  and  not 
the  mother  of  God.'  From  this  exposition  {  of  doctrine  it  has  been  sus- 
pected, and  with  great  justice,  that  the  difierencc  between  the  Ni^storians 
and  tlie  Orthodox  was  in  fact  merely  verbal ;  and  that  the  more  rational 
disputants  of  both  parties  were  maintaining,  with  some  variation  of  expres- 
sion, the  very  same  opinions.  Indeed,  if  in  that  exposition  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  word  person  as  in  both  cases  synonymous  with  Hypostasis^  or 
substance,  there  remains  little,  if  any  thing,  which  could  divide  the  most 
pugnacious  polemics. 

In  the  history  of  this  controversy,  the  name  of  Eutyches  immediately 

*  Durin{v  his  banishment  he  was  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Blemmyes ;  nnd  after 
Ms  release  by  them,  was  hurried  abuiit  from  place  to  place  by  the  governor  of  Upper 
Egrpt,  so  that'he  had  no  re^wse  even  in  exile.  *  Enfin  (says  Fleury)  il  monrnt,  accable  do 
vieilfesse  et  d'infirmites ;  ct  on  dit,  que  sa  langiie  fut  rongce  de  vers.'  Of  all  Itomon 
CTathoUc  historians,  Fleurv  is  the  most  charitable. 

f  '  The  successors  of  Mahomet  in  Persia  employed  the  Nestorians  in  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs,  both  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  provinces,  and  suffered  the  patriarch  of  that 
Met  only  to  reside  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  Monophysites  enioyed  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  an  e<iual  degree  of  favour  and  protection.'     Mosh.  (Cent.  vii.  p.  li.  ch.  v.) 

\  It  is  taiien  from  Mosheim ;  and  the  peculiar  word  Barsopa  may  perhaps  be  proi>crIy 
translated  ■     ^  * 

nymously 

at  least  certain  ihai  the  MonotheUtus  hare  commonly 
itm,  sod  have  somctimea  nustuken  the  one  for  tho  other.    See  Fleury,  xxVu^  «^/i'^. 
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succeeds  to  that  of  Nestorius.  This  person  was  the  abbot  of 
Eutyches,     a  convent  at   Constantinople,   and   an  intemperate  opposer 

of  the  opinions  of  Nestorius.  He  carried  the  doctrine  of 
the  E^ptian  school  to  its  extreme  interpretation,  and  appears  to  have 
exceeded  the  obscure  limits  o^  the  error  of  Apollinaris*.  For  that 
heresiarch  affected  to  draw  some  distinction  between  an  intellectual 
and  a  sensitive  soul,  which,  however  sublile,  may  seem  to  remove  \m 
doctrine  one  step  from  that  of  the  Monophysites ;  but  Eutyches  at  once 
boldly  pronounced  'that  in  Christ  there  was  but  owct  nature — that  of 
the  incarnate  word.'  Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Alexandria  and  to  the  character  of  Cyril,  gave  his  decided  support 
to  Eutyches,  and  as  both  parties  grew  violent,  Theodosius  was  exhorted 
to  convoke  another  Council  to  determine  the  diflerence.  He  did  so; 
and,  us  if  to  prove  the  inefhcacy  of  experience  to  confer  wisdom,  he  again 
appointed  Ephcsus  as  the  place  of  the  meeting,  and  again  selected  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  preside  in  it.  Tlie  tumults  which  had  disgraced 
the  Church  in  431  were  repeated  with  some  additional  brutalities  in  449 ; 
the  Egyptians  again  were  triumphant ;  and  the  assembly  at  length  dis- 
persed, after  having  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  and  acquired  the 
Utle,  by  which  it  has  been   stigmatized  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  as 

*  The  Assembly  of  Robbers.'     This  meeting,  we  should  observe,  has  not 
obtained  a  place  among  the  general  Councils  of  the  Church  |. 

The  western  Bishops  had  hitherto  interfered,  not  very  warmly»  in  these 
disputes,  which  were  indeed  peculiarly  oriental  both  in  their  origin  and  cha* 
racter.  But  Leo  the  Great,  sensible  of  the  scandal  now  brought  upon  the 
whole  Church  even  by  the  temporary  establishment  of  an  erroneous  doclrincy 
saw  the  necessity  of  more  zealous  interposition.  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  to  summon  another  Council 
on  the  same  subject.  It  met  at  Chalcedon  in  4r)l  ;  and  the  Pope's 
Legates  (under  the  usual  superintendence  of  the  Imperial  Officers)  pre* 
sided  there.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  greater  decency; 
Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  were  condemned,  and  the  orthodox^  doctrine  of 

*  Christ  in  one  person  and  two  natures'  was  finally  established. 

As  before  with  the  Nestorians,  so  now  with  the  tbllowers  of  Eutyches, 
their  energy*  and  perhaps  their  numbers,  increased  on  the  public  condem- 
nation of  their  opinions.     Some  monks  of  that  persuasion  obtained  posses- 

*  In  the  mean  time  Eutyches  was  so  far  from  acknowledging  this  resemblance,  that  ia 
hit  letter  to  St.  Leo,  and  m  the  presence  of  the  Council,  he  anathematized  ApolUnarit, 
together  with  Valentinus,  Manes,  Nestorius,  and  Simon  the  magician.  He  had  reached 
his  seventv-first  year,  when  his  opinions  were  attacked  by  the  very  same  man  who  had  first 
sounded  the  trumjiet  against  Nestorius — Eusebius,  now  Bishop  of  Doryleum. 

j  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  the  ascription  of  the  passion 
and  siifierings  of  Christ  to  the  Divine  (the  only)  nature,  and  this  could  scarcely  be 
avoided  without  taking  refuge  in  the  heresy  of  the  Phantastics.  In  fact,  the  dissensions 
between  the  Comiptibles  and  Incorruptibles,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  were  little  else  than  a 
continuation  of  the  Eutychian  controversy,  in  its  consequences.  These  disputes  chiefly 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  the  hot-bed  of  the  Monophysite  heresy. 

X  21^0^0^  Afjo-r^/xn,  Couvenius  Latronum,  Latrocinium  Ephesinum,  are  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  usually  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  both  Churches. 

5  Admitting,  as  we  <lo,  that  the  opinions  of  Nestorius  were  in  fact  very  little, 
if  at  all,  removed  from  orthodoxy,  we  cannot  at  all  assent  to  the  reasoning 
of  Le  Clerc,  who  would  persuade  us  (and  who  appears  to  have  persuaded  both 
Jortin  and  Gibbon)  that  Eutyches  also  held  the  same  doctrine  with  both  Nestorius  and 
the  orthodox — for  in  this  last  dispute  there  is  no  confusion  of  terms;  in  the  very  same 
words  the  one  party  plainly  asserts  onr,  the  other  iwo  natures  of  Christ ;  and  the  same 
train  and  description  of  argument,  which  is  applied  to  reconcile  this  Hiflforgnray  would^  in 
"^nr  mind,  be  equally  succc«sful  in  removing  every  religious  di£ferenco. 
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sion  of  Jeru!Hil«m,  am!  iitdiil^'ed  iii  llje  moat  violent  ncesses;  nnd  Die 
Catholic  successor  of  Diosconis,  afier  a  coiilFiilion  of  f\\e  years  with  his 
Alexandrian  su)>j«cli>.  wa«  at  len^ih  ^HFnficecl  to  iheir 
rrli^otiB  fury.  I'resently  at>erwards,  in  llie  year  4S2.  the  Henolieon 
EiDperoT  Zeno  marfe  n  fraitli-an  but  memurahk  nttempt  to  of  Zeno. 
exlin^ish  all  religious  diflsennjon.  by  the  publication  of 
an  Edict  of  Union,  called  the  Hcnollcon.  In  this  procltiniation  he  con- 
firmed the  eslabli.ihed  doctrines,  and  aualhemalized  alilte  Ihc  Arians, 
Phanlsstics,  Nest o nans,  and  Eiitychiaii» ;  but  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
feelings  of  (he  last,  he  avuidvd  any  particufur  mention  nf  ilic  C'oiin- 
dt  of  Chslcedon.  The  more  nindcratc  men,  both  among  tliv  Cutliu- 
lics  and  Mcnohpysitea*,  (still  the  two  prevailing  parlies)  EiibsL^ribvd 
this  decree ;  but  the  fruits  of  their  moderation  were  not  suL'h  as,  by 
Iheir  principles  and  example,  ihey  deserved,  and  perhaps  expected. 
Among'  the  latter  a  Tinknt  schiom  arose,  and  this  speedily  ^.ive  biilh  lo 
numerous  other  schisms  which  divided  into  several  sects  the  followiTH  of 
Eulyches;  while  amon^  the  Catholics  very  great  and  ffeneral  indignation 
tras  excited,  by  the  omission  of  tlie  name  of  Chulceduti,  ai^aiii^t  all  who 
had  sig^ned  go  imperfect  a  declaration  of  orthodoxy.  And  thus,  to  the 
disgrvce  of  the  disputants,  and  almost  to  the  i^candul  of  human  nature, 
it  proved  that  an  attempt,  judiciously  conceived  by  a  benevolent  Prince,  to 
compose  the  religious  differences  of  his  subjects,  prinluced  no  other  vlfect 
than  to  inflame  the  character  and  multiply  the  grounds  of  diiisension.  And 
that  unhappy  result  was  not  in  tliiscase  utlribuiublc  to  the  infliction  of  any 
civil  penaiiies  in  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  the  decree,  but  solely  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  passions  engaged  on  both  sides,  which  liad  hardened 
the  greater  number  against  any  representations  of  wisdom  or  reason,  oud 
even  against  the  ordinary  influence  of  their  human  feelinps. 

However,  time  effected  much  towords  (he  healing  of  these  animosilies, 
and  Ibey  were  diycrted  during  the  reign  of  Justinian 
into  other  channels.  After  tl'te  lapse  of  nearly  two  TAe  MonolhcUtcs. 
hundred  years  the  agitations  of  the  tempest  had 
seemingly  subsided,  and  the  diiferenccs,  and  even  the  malevolence,  which 
may  still  have  existed^  no  longer  broke  out  into  open  outrage.  Tlie 
vuD  curiosity  of  the  Emperor  Ileraclius  threatened  the  revival  of  those 
evils.  On  his  return  from  the  Persian  war  in  the  year  629,  that  Prince 
propoeed  to  his  Bishops  the  unprofitable  question — 'Whether  Chrisl.  of 
one  person  but  two  natures,  was  actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double  ftvVi?' 
rhe  Greeks  in  general  favoured  the  former  opinion,  but  not  with  their 
asual  impetuosity ;  indeed  they  seem  at  length  to  have  been  so  fur  ex- 
liausted  by  snch  fruitless  contests,  as  to  have  conaidered  the  question 
Irifliugr  and  superfluous.  And  it  was  not  until  the  year  680,  that.  Ihroitgh 
the  angry  opposition  of  the  Latins  tu  this  dogma,  the  Sixth  General  Council 
■as  UMmbled  at  Constantinople,  which  Ibrmally  pronounced  that  two 
oills  were  harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Such  is  still  the  doctrine 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clnirches ;  and  with  the  establishment  of  tbat 
doctrine  the  controversy  respecting  the  incarnation,  after  on  interrupted 
duration  of  about  three  hundred  years,  expired'^. 

•  TTi«Eutyehiani,  orMonophysitefl,  are  uIbo  known  In  history  by  Ihe  tjipclbtioii  uf 
JacototO,  tiata  the  name  of  one  of  tbvir  ti^acheis,  Jamea  BuadBiu*. 

f  Accurmlely  speaking,  the  Munolhelite  Cunttover«y  was  ralhct  a  consctiuenrc,  than  a 
put,  of  thai  resptrting  tlie  Iiicarnalion,  since  Iho^e  wlio  aJoiili'd  the  ilodrine  of  one  will, 
did  aot  in  consequence  rejeet  llie  decisions  either  of  E[ihebns  or  Chalceilou,  but  adheml, 
pa  the  cantruj,  to  both, — sDastDUDile(inpn>reiiionat  leitt,if  not  uiiewua^ftve«,Vti,«\>tvX. 
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TTie  heretics  who  advocated  the  one  will  were  called  Monothelites-,  and 
by  this  name  the  dispute  is  generally  known.  It  lasted  about  fifty  years; 
and  it  is  a  painful  but  necessary  reflection,  that  during  its  continuance*  while 
the  attention  of  Christendom  was  in  some  degree  engaged  by  it»  thft 
Mahometans  had  found  time  to  convert  Arabia  and  to  complete  the  con* 
quest  of  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt:  the  three  patriarchal  thrones, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  had  fallen  into  their  hands ;  and 
Carthage  itself  was  already  on  the  point  of  undergoing  the  same  fate. 

Having  treated  the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged  in  these  dissensiotn 
with  unrestrained  freedom,  \ve  shall  conclude  with  some  considera- 
tions not  unfavourable  to  them,  and  not  less  just  than  our  censure.  1. 
None  of  the  disputants  at  any  time  relapsed  into  any  heresy  respecting  tbfe 
Trinity — the  doctrine  which  had  been'  established  by  the  first  and  second 
General  Councils  was  followed  with  equal  fidelity  by  those  who  deviated 
from  the  Church  respecting  the  Incarnation,  and  by  Uiose  who  adhered  to 
it  2.  As  the  manner,  in  which  this  controversy  was  conducted,  exhibited 
the  earnest  devotion  of  all  ])arties  to  their  respective  opinions,  so  the  origin 
of  all  those  opinions  may  be  traced  to  an  anxiety  (oAentimes  indeed  a  Tery 
injudicious  anxiety)  to  acquire  accurate  notions  respecting  the  Redeemer, 
so  as  neither  to  exaggerate  nor  disparage  his  dignity.  It  may  be  traced 
to  an  excess  of  the  religious  feeling,  even  to  a  tendency  to  superstitious 
enthusiasm,  but  at  least  it  was  free  from  the  infection  of  that  cold,  indi^ 
ferent  apathy,  which  sometimes  shelters  itself  under  the  name  of  philosophy, 
but  which,  in  fact,  is  not  far  removed  from  scepticism.  8.  The  very  indi- 
▼iduals  who,  under  the  excitement  of  religious  dissension  and  the  bustle  of 
public  councils,  heated  too  by  the  various  passions  which  the  mere  spirit 
of  resistance  will  create  in  the  calmest  temperament,  ran  loose  into  scan- 
dalous excesses,  might  very  consistently  be  endued  with  the  purest  piety, 
and  habituated,  in  the  private  exercise  of  their  sacerdotal  functions,  to  the 
fervent  discharge  of  every  Christian  duty.  It  argues  a  very  slight  or  a 
very  partial  view  of  human  nature  to  infer,  from  the  occasional  extrava- 
gance of  public  feeling,  the  general  destitution  of  moral  principle  or  the  ab- 
sence of  virtuous  habits ;  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  thos^ 
historians  who  bid  us  judge  the  general  character  of  the  Eastern  Clergy  by 
their  conduct  at  the  Councils  of  Ephesus.  Lastly,  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  policy  of  convoking  General  Councils  for  the  su])pression 
of  religious  diiTerence,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  such  Councils  were  wholly 
useless — for  besides  the  particular  doctrine  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
settle,  and  which  on  some  occasions  was  fundamentally  important,  they 
also  published  numerous  canons  and  ordinances  for  the  regulation  and 
reform  of  the  Church.  These  were  disseminated  and  received  through  every 
part  of  Christendom,  and  very  often  proved  of  the  highest  utility ;  and 
even  as  to  the  doctrines  on  such  occasions  established,  we  should  obsene, 
that  after  the  first  tumult  of  opposition  had  subsided,  they  met  with 
general  acquiescence ;  that  they  were  almost  universally  adopted  in  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  still  constitute  the  creed  of  the  great  majority  of  Christians*. 

orthodoxy  respecting  the  naturu  and  person  of  Christ  with  tlieir  perverse  opinion  respect- 
ing Iiis  will. 

*  Tlie  Controvcrsv,  which  we  have  described,  branched  out  into  various  theories  respect- 
ing the  manner  of  the  union  of  t!ie  two  natures,  which  amused  the  refined  imaginations 
of  the  Greeks.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  grosser  absurdity  of  a  German  to  originate  thb 
following  offensive  spccalation : — *  Kodem  tempore  aliud  ex  (zcrmania  certamen  in  Gal- 
lias  iuferebatur  de  modo  quo  Sanctissimus  Servator  ex  utero  Matris  in  lucem  prodiit. 
Germani  quidam  Jesum  Christum  non  commimi  reliquorum  hominum  lege,  sed  singa'ari 
et  extraordman^,  utero  Matris  exiisse  statuebant  Qua  sententia  in  Galliam  delata,  Ratranl- 


(especially  in  the  East)  as  I  mage- worship.  It  was  an  idle  distinc- 
uphold  a  respect  for  ima^s,  as  means  and  not  as  objects  of  devo- 
'hen  they  were  presented  tn  the  uniiistructed  and  undiscriminatingr 
When  the  understanding:  has  never  been  eii1in;htened,  when  the 
las  never  beeii  infohned  with  the  genuine  feelings  of  religion,  the 
i  will  surely  address  his  prayer  to  the  Deity  which  is  placed  before 
s,  and  turn,  in  the  darkness  of  his  intellect,  to  that  which  is  pcrcep- 
j  his  mere  senses.  And  it  was  therefore  the  greatest  among  the 
of  the  ancient  directors  of  the  Church,  and  that  which  appears  more 
rlj  to  have  brought  down  upon  it  the  chastisement  from  Arabia, 
*j  filled  the  temples  with  their  detested  idols,  and  obtruded  them 
he  eyes  and  into  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant  Nor  can  their 
tes  plead  the  necessity  of  this  conduct ;  for  the  example  of  the 
letan  faith  alone  has  proved,  that  a  people  may  be  barbarous  with- 
iig  idolatrous,  when  idolatry  is  discouraged  by  the  ministers  of 
1.  And  if  any  excuse  be  furnished  by  the  general  and  deeply- 
influence  of  the  ancient  superstition,  it  is  at  least  none  for  those  who 
I  theit  power  and  their  talents  to  extend  and  perpetuate  it.  Un- 
fj  those  exertions  were  attended  by  too  easy  success ;  before  the 

00,  idolatry  was  firmly  established  in  the   Eastern  Church,  and 
the  following  century  it   made  a  gradual  and  very  general  pro- 

ti  the  West,  where  it  had  previously  gained  some  footing. 

ras  not  till  the  year  726  that  any  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to 

its  8way»  and  then  the  minds  of  men  were  -be- 
^eAkened  by  long  acquiescence  in  superstitious    Leo  the  Isaurian* 

1,  even  so  far  as   to  regard   with  submissive 

ice  the  sins  and  follirs  of  their  ancestors.  Nevertheless,  the  Em- 
Leo,  surnamed  the  Isaurian,  a  prince  of  sense  and  energy,  had 
dttiess  to  undertake^,  in  the  face  of  so  many  difficulties,  the  puri- 
i  of  the  Church ;  and  he  began  his  pious  enterprise  by  an  attack 
nost  flagrant  corruption.  It  is  disputed,  whether  the  first  measure 
was  nrudentlv  confined  to  the  abolition  of  idolatrous  worshin,  and 
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conclusion — for  it  immediately  occasioned  a  civil  war,  both  in  the  Eait 
and  in  the  West.  In  the  East,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  • 
part  of  Asia*  broke  out  into  a  tumultuous  insurrection,  which  however  was 
speedily  suppressed ;  but  in  the  West,  the  more  deliberate  resistance  of 
the  Bishop  of  Home  (Gregory  II.)  encouraged  the  rebellion  of  the  Italian 
provinces  (in  730),  and  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  troops  before 
Ravenna ;  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Eastern  Emperor  was  then  withdrawn, 
and  his  authority  was  never  afterwards  acknowledged  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
States. 

This  reverse  did  not  abate  the  zeal  of  Leo,  who  proceeded  at  least  to 
enforce  his  resolutions,  so  far  as  his  power  extended ;  and  as  he  found  the 
strongest  opposition  to  proceed  from  the  monastic  orders,  he  extended  hii 
scheme  of  reformation  to  them.  And  in  spite  of  various  tumults,  excited 
partly  by  their  influence  and  partly  through  a  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of 
superstition,  he  persisted  in  his  project,  with  uncompromising  persever- 
ance, and  even  with  some  prospect  of  success,  until  his  death.  In  the 
year  741  he  was  succeeded  by^his  son  Constantine,  sumamed  Coprony- 
inus,  wiio  faithfully  followed  his  footsteps.  Thirteen  years  afterwards  that 
Prince  assembled  a  synod  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  at  which  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  Bishops  attended.  They  decreed  the  destructioa 
of  images*,  and  the  decision,  which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  their 
loyalty,  may  with  equal  justice  be  ascribed  to  their  sense  and  their  piety. 
They  were  called  Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers ;  and  the  execution  of 
their  decrees  occasioned  many  calumnies  against  the  Emperoi's  character* 
and  many  tumults,  which  disturbed  the  peace  and  even  endangered  the 
security  of  his  reign.  Nevertheless,  that  reign  lasted  thirty-four  years; 
and  the  whole  space  was  perseveringly  employed  in  contention  with  idols, 
with  the  monks  who  protected  them,  and  with  the  pernicious  influence 
of  Rome,  wliich  was  active  and  constant  in  the  support  of  both. 

Leo,  who   succeeded,  was  guided  by  the  principles  of  Constantiue; 

but  he  died  soon  after  his  accession,  and  the  education  of 

Seventh  Gene-     his  son,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  as  well  as  the  direction 

ral  CoundL      of  public  affairs,  was  entrusted  to  the  Empress  Irene. 

Immediately  the  religious  policy  of  the  palace  was 
changed ;  and  as  fifty  years  of  vigorous  opposition  had  not  availed  to 
extirpate  corruptions  which  were  the  gradual  growth  of  four  centuries,  the 
change  was  hailed  with  delight  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people*  la 
the  year  787,  a  General  Council  was  assembled  at  Nice,  by  which  the 
images  were  reinstated  in  their  former  honours  t,  through  the  united  exer« 
tions  of  the  monks  and  the  mob,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Empress.  This 
Council,  the  second  of  Nice,  is  accounted  in  the  East  as  the  seventh  and 
last  General  Council,  and  its  decisions  completed  the  body  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  which  constitutes  the  system  of  the  Greek  Church. 


\ 


*  Some  of  the  arguments  seriously  advanced  on  this  occasion  by  the  Iconoclasts 
intended  to  surpass  the  absurdity  of  their  adversaries ;  according  to  them,  even  the  painter 
is  convicted  of  several  and  even  the  most  opposite  heresies.  They  may  be  found  in 
Fleury,  liv.  xliiL,  sect.  7. 

f  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  with  the  authority  ot 
this  Council : — '  We  receive,  besides  the  figure  of  the  cross,  the  relics  of  saints,  and  their 
images ;  we  embrace  them  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  our  fathers,  who  have 

{)laced  them  in  all  the  Churches  of  God,  and  all  the  places  where  he  is  served.  We 
lonoui  and  adore  them,  viz.  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  holy  Mother,  of  the  apgels^-^for 
though  they  are  incorporeal,  they  have  revealed  themselves  in  a  human  form ;  those  of 
the  apostles,  the  prophets,  the  martyrs,  and  other  saints ;  because  those  paintings  recall  to 
us  the  memory  of  the  originals  and  make  m  participate  in  their  sanctity,*  Fleury,  liv.  zUt. 
sect  34. 
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Bj  be  proper,  in  this  place,  very  briefly,  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
lar  objects  for  which  these  seven  celebrated  councils  were  severally 
med ;  not  merely  as  matters  of  barren  recollection,  but  because  we 
e  in  them,  if  we  are  not  greatly  in  error,  an  indication  of  the  gradual 
ire  of  the  Church,  first  from  scriptural  simplicity,  and  then  from 

Between  the  first  and  the  last  of  them  the  space  of  462  years  inter- 

an  interval  full  of  important,  and  for  the  most  part,  pernicious 
s  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution;  but  most  of  these  were  imper- 
f  introduced,  especially  into  the  Western  Church,  without  the  autho- 
co^izance  of  any  general  assembly,  and  they  involved  many  cir- 
nces  of  power,  property,  or  discipline,  to  which  we  do  not  here 
any  reference.  The  professed  purpose  for  which  the  general  councils 
n  every  instance  convoked,  was  to  compose  the  controversy  of  the 
id  to  pronounce  a  final  decision  upon  the  doctrine  which  happened 
iispnted ;  and  thus,  in  the  history  of  those  councils,  we  follow  the 
f  theological  investigation,  and  observe  it  gradually  receding  from 
eia  and  sense. 

The  object  for  which  the  two  first  were  assembled  was  to  ascertain 
imulgate  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  a  more  important 
',  and  one  more  worthy  of  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
n  of  Christendom,  was  not  ever  propounded  to  any  religious  assem- 
ad  their  decisions  respecting  this  doctrine  were  in  accordance  with 
ise  of  Scripture,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  great  majority  of 
ans  in  every  following  age. 

The  questions  proposed  for  the  investigation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
ila  were  of  less  importance  to  truth,  and,  in  the  same  proportion  pre- 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  determine, — the  nature  of  Christ's 
ice  on  earth.  Tlie  maimer  in  which  they  were  argued  was  not  calcu« 
to  diminish  this  difficulty ;  and  the  violence  with  which  even  the 
decorous*  of  these  meetings  was  disgraced  was  such  as  would  natu- 
esiiltfrnm  eager  di<^putation  on  a  matter  of  mysterious  and  almost 
etraUe  abstruseness.  The  subject  of  the  labours  of  the  Sixth  Council 
int  of  that  which  occupied  the  third  and  fourth;  and  while  it  sur^ 
!  the  other  in  metaphysical  intricacy,  it  presented  even  less  prospect 
practical  advantage  from  its  decision. 

The  matters  which  employed  the  Fifth  Council  were  derived  from 
ividual  opinions  ofOrigen  ;  and  if  these  should  be  thought  by  some 
have  merited  by  their  importance  the  cognizance  of  so  solemn  a  tri- 
they  had  at  least  a  far  greater  claim  on  general  attention  than  the 
speculation  of  the  Monotheliles. 
llie  seventh  and  lastf  established  idolatry  as  the  law  of  the  Christian 

might  refer  to  the  whole  account  of  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdun,  even 
^CD  by  Fleury  (lib.  xx.  8.).  One  short  passa^'  may  senc  as  a  s^iccnncn.  The 
f  was  divided  into  two  ])arties ;  the  Bishops  of  K^ypt,  Ill}Tiu:n,  and  Palestine 
me;  those  of  the  East — of  Pontiis,  Asia,  and  Thrace — the  other.  Theottoret  was 
■  to  tbe  former  party,  as  beinjj^  suspected  of  the  Ncstorian  heresy.  Nevertheless, 
illowed  a  seat  in  the  Council  by  the  Kmperor.  When  he  took  his  place  the  Orien* 
1  QO^  *  He  it  worthy  of  it'  The  Egyptians  exclaimed, '  Call  him  not  Bishop — ho 
■hop;  expel  the  enemy  of  God — expel  the  Jew  V  The  Orientals  cried,  <  Kxpel 
ioni  dnve  out  the  murderers  !*  And  they  continued  for  some  time  to  vent  such 
HooB  on  both  sides.  At  lenj^h  the  magistrates  interfered :  'These  popular  cries 
jrthy  of  the  episcoiud  character,  and  are  of  no  use  to  either  party — allow  the  pajier 
dto  you.'  The  Ej^yptians  exclaimed,  *  Expel  that  one  nrum  only,  and  we  will  all 
mr  Toke  is  raisetl  for  the  Catholic  faith/  &c 

nmld  seem  very  stranf^e,  were  we  not  accustomed  to  siich  phenomena,  \\\a\  \\\t\QA\. 
:t  of  tbe  united  Orcek  and  Latia  CommuaioBB,  the  last  wluch  waS)  Va  tni\\i)\Axv\'- 
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Church  :  and  thus  was  completed  the  stracture  of  oriental  orthodoxy.  It 
rose  from  the  most  solid  and  substantial  foundation  ;  it  advanced,  by  the 
labours  of  a  busy  but  unwise  generation,  through  the  mid  air  and  mist  of 
metaphysics,  and  terminated  in  a  still  blinder  age,  in  clear  and  manifest 
superstition. 

The  same  seven  Councils  are  also  received  by  the  Roman  Church,  but 
not  as  a  perfect  rule,  either  of  faith  or  discipline;  and,  indeed,  when  we 
consider  that  they  were  held,  without  exception,  in  the  East^  on  the  ooea- 
sion  of  controversies  originating  in  the  East,  and  almost  confined  to  it; 
that  their  deliberations  were  closely  surveyed  and  influenced,  if  not  directed, 
by  the  Eastern  emperor ;  and  that  the  prelates  who  framed  them  were 
almost  exclusively  Orientals*,  we  shall  be  disposed,  perhaps,  to  feel  some 
surprise  that  the  Western  Church,  with  so  many  causes  of  variance  with 
her  rival,  should  have  acquiesced  so  submissively  in  their  decisions. 

The  edicts  of  the  last  general  Council  did  not  secure  immediate  obedi- 
ence. Leo  the  Armenian,  who  reigned  from  814  to  820^  relapsed  into  the 
heresy  of  the  Isaurian.  He  fell  an  early  victim  to  conspiracy ;  but  hii 
successor,  Michael,  fearlessly  proceeded  in  the  same  difficult  endeavour; 
and  the  earnestness  of  his  wishes  and  the  perplexities  of  his  situation  are 
naturally  displayed  in  an  epistle  addressed  by  him  to  the  son  of  Chaik- 
mngne,  Louis,  Emperor  of  the  west.  As  this  document  throws  gnat 
greneral  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  age,  we  shall  transcnbe 
it  here. 

'Many  of  our  clergy  and  laity,  departing  from  the  apostolical  traditioni, 
have  introduced  pernicious  novelties.  They  took  down  the  crosses  in  the 
churches  and  put  images  in  their  room,  before  which  they  lighted  up  lamps 
and  burned  incense,  honouring  them  as  the  cross.  They  sang  before 
them,  worshipped  them,  and  implored  their  succour.  Many  dressed  the 
female  images  with  robes,  and  made  them  stand  godmothers  to  their  chil* 
dren.  They  offered  up  hair  to  them  when  they  cut  it  off  for  the  first  time. 
Some  Presbyters  scratched  off  tlie  paint  from  the  images  and  mixed  it 
with  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  gave  it  in  the  Communion.  Others  put  the 
body  of  the  Lord  into  the  hands  t  of  the  images,  and  made  the  communi- 
cants take  it  out  thence.  Others  used  boards  with  pictures  painted  on 
them,  instead  of  an  altar,  on  which  they  consecrated  the  elements ;  and 
many  such-like  abuses  were  committed.  Therefore,  the  orthodox  Emperors 
and  the  most  learned  Bishops,  assembled  in  council,  have  forbidden  theM 
enormities,  and  have  removed  the  images  to  higher  places  in  the  church, 
where  they  stood  formerly,  and  when  they  were  not  worshipped,  as  they 
have  been  of  late,  by  ignorant  people. 

'  Some  of  the  complainers  are  gone  to  Rome  to  calumniate  us  there; 
but  we  are  orthodox ;  we  believe  the  Trinity,  one  God  in  three  persons, 

ii)^  on  the  universal  Chtirch,  was  the  establishmcDt  of  the  grosscft  practical  comiptioa 
which  the  reHp^on  has  ever  suilered.  Let  ui  add,  too,  that  it  was  eslablished  solely  on 
the  authority  of  tradition^  while  it  was  that,  of  all  others,  for  which  even  the  traditional 
authority  is  most  defective,  since  it  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  fourth  century. 

At  5lice,  among  31 8  members,  three  were  of  the  Western  (Church;  at  Constautinople 


legates,  a  very  small  number  of  Sicilian  Bishops,  and  a  deputy  of  th«  Bishop  of  Sardinia. 
f  Thus  it  appears  that  the  distinction  at  present  so  broadly  drawn  by  the  Greek  Church 
between  the  worship  of  painted  and  of  graven  images  did  not  then  exist  The  distinctioa 
is,  indeed,  very  old  in  the  writings  of  the  Church;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  practi- 
cally introduced  until  after  the  Mahometan  conquest. 
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c  incarnaliMi  orthe  Word,  h!'<  tno  wills  atul  two  opcrntion* ;  wv  implore 

It  inlerceseioQ  of  the  Holy  Vjrp;iu,  the  iniiihir  ol'  (toii,  »n<l  uf  iill  tlic 

evereDce  their  relics ;  we  receive  all  the  apostolieiil  trwltliuiia 

d  the  decrees  of  the  eii  Councits  *.' 

[  The  spirit  of  appeal  aitct  jiistiHcaiiaD  in  which  Ihe  above  epistle  is  con- 

p«ed,  indicates  (he  weakness  ufa  falling;  cause  i  and  so.  indeed,  it  proved: 

^  in  the  year  642  the  Empress  Theodora  re-csiablished  the  anthurily  of 

■  Seventh  Council,  and  replaced  the  imR|;:eN  with  so  flrm  a  hand  that 

J  have  never  since  been  shaken.     In  celchroliun  of  this  achievement. 

t«et*  festival  wos  insliltiled  under  the  name  ol'  the  "  Ff  nit  of  Orthodox  yt,' 

^kI  Die  most  riotous  enthusiasm  generally  attended  the  proclamation  of 

blatr)-. 

>'Tb«  mnliceof  hrslorians  hus  not  failed  to  observe,  that  as  the  fimt  snc- 
B  over  the  reviving  reason  and  rvliginn  had  been  obtained  under  the 
«  of  Irene;  so  the  second  and  mortal  wound  was  indicted  by  the 
B  of  a  second  womanl.  The  charge  is  true  and  remarkable  ;  but 
I  Dm  slrcniiODS  and  systtmBtic  exertions  of  a  long  succession  of  Popes  in  (lie 
,  tame  eauM  will  easily  eicuse  the  blindness  of  two  empresses.  Indeed,  a 
general  view  of  history  rather  tends  to  raise  our  astonishment  that  so 
many  princes  were  found  wise  and  bold  enon(;h  to  stem  the  popular  tor- 
RnL  But  this  attempt  at  reformation  commenced  so  lute,  and  under  cir< 
eumstancps  so  unfavourable,  that  even  another  century  of  judicioUR  exer- 
tion, continued  without  pause  or  fucillation,  might  scarcely  have  sufliced 
for  its  success. 

We  shall  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  few  additional  remarks  on  this 
controversy.  The  best  writer  in  the  Eastern  Church  during  this  most 
critical  period  in  its  history. — indeed,  ihe  only  writer  of  any  reputalion 
even  in  his  own  day. — was  John  Damascenus^  ;  and  with  his  name  t  belong 
liat  of  Greek  Fathers  may  properly  be  said  lo  terminate.  His  laborious 
and  subtile  works  (of  which  the  principal  are  '  Fourliooks  concerning  the 
Orlliiidoi  Faith,'  and  'Sacred  I'arallels')  are  tainted  by  the  inftclion  of 
ihe  Arisloteliun  philosophy,  and  by  a  strong  superstitious  lendencv  ;  and, 
Itiereliire,  we  are  not  surprised  to  observe  thtil  his  eloquence  ami  liilluence 
Were  zealously  engaged  in  the  defence  of  images.     He  possessed  consi- 

*  Sec  Jorlio,  HcfI.  Hill,  ad  ann.  614.     Yrom  thii  ci 

&r  Diaoy  were  ths  abiuei  to  nhich  even  u  leSun 

'  -f  There  aeemt  some  rPBsanta  belitvi 
Goimeil  which  was  iBsemblecl  by  Pholiui . 

J  In  favour  at  lead  of  the  conuatency  of  that  sex,  wu  mii;i  mi-iitiun  that  it  decliuvd 
jiaeif  for  idolatiy  from  ibe  Teiy  commraieenicnt  of  the  contest,  and  very  stroiij-ly  (no, 
■I  will  l>e  seen.  Leo  the  Imurian  tiegan  hii  enlurprise  by  an  attack  upon  o  very  cili;- 
bntrd  image  of  Jesu*  Christ,  called  the  Antiphonetes,  or  Respondent ;  and  he  di;si>atchuil 
nw  of  hi*  irfEcera,  aameil  Jovinus,  to  break  il  down.  Several  women  who  were  prciu'ut 
■■daavoDnd  to  avert  faia  design  by  their  lupplicaliona  ;  but  Jovinus,  nothing  inoveil  liy 
than,  ascended  a  kiddei  and  dealt  some  severe  blova  on  the  imngv.  On  IliiH  Ihe  women 
Wcame  furioui ;  thev  pulled  down  Ihe  ladder,  ina^ULCrud  the  ofGcer  on  llie  iipul,  and  luri! 
Um  in  pieces.    The  image  fell  notwitlutandiiij;,  and  the  wumea  were  led  away  lo  eiecu- 

}  He  woi  a  monk,  and  amleniparary  with  Leo  the  Isaurian,  ogainil  whom  ho  vtn'i'd 
hit  iodignatioii  with  great  impunity,  as  hii  ordinary  residence  wa»  the  monn><terj'  of  i?t. 
Ssbat,  nrai  Jerusoteitii  beyimil  the  limits  of  the  imperial  control.  Ho  conlle^cTlld!j  lo 
ipftal  to  the  authority  of  older  fathers  in  lus  defence  of  images— lo  that  of  Hnwl.  Oro- 
K"iy  of  Nysfco,  Chrj'ioitom,  Amtirosc,  Aiiajlasina  of  Anliocli,  and  others.  But  webeli'^iH 
tUt  he  hus  not  even  affected  to  advance  any  name  of  higher  ontiqnity  than  iho  foutfh 
■FnlDiy, — not,  t>y  tho  way,  thai  his  cauie  would  have  been  much  bellei  if  he  hod.  lie 
*at  analhaDatiied  liy  tin  IcsDodast  Council  la  7S4, 
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derable  learninf^;  and  his  sophistry,  no  less  than  his  authority,  may 
really  have  blinded  the  reason  of  some,  while  many  more  would  feed, 
under  the  shelter  of  his  name,  a  previous  inclination  to  idolatry*. 

We  believe  it  to  be  tnie,  that  of  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  to  have 
abundantly  si^alized  this  prolonged  dispute,  the  very  great  proportion,  if 
we  should  not  rather  say  the  whole,  were  performed  by  the  frienda  of  Uie 
idols, — a  fact  which,  while  it  proves  the  higher  principles  of  the  other  party  , 
will  also  assist  in  accounting  for  their  unpopularity.  The  people  in  the  East 
were  not,  indeed,  at  this  time  so  stupid  and  unenlightened  as  the  serfs  of  the 
Western  Empire;  but  they  were  by  nature  more  disposed  to  fanaticism; 
they  were  familiar,  by  long  habits  of  deception,  with  preternatural  appear- 
ances, and  disposed,  by  a  controlling  imagination,  to  eager  credulity. 

The  Bishops,  and,  in  general,  the  secular  clergy  of  the  East,  appear 
to  have  taken  no  violent  part  in  the  contest.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded 
that  that  numerous  body  contained  many  pious  and  rational  individuals 
who  were  shocked  by  the  degradation  of  Christianity  and  human  nature^ 
and  who  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  the  endeavours  which  were  made 
to  remove  it  But  sueh  characters,  which  are  among  the  best  of  the  sacred 
profession,  are  seldom  busy  or  ambitious ;  and  the  anxiety  of  those  excel* 
lent  men  may  have  been  oflen  confined  to  their  own  bosoms,  or  at  least  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  diocese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  monastic  orders 
have  too  generally  attested  the  spuriousness  of  their  origin  by  their  alliance 
with  impurity  and  imposture.  And  thus,  in  the  present  instance,  they  were 
furious  advocates  for  a  system  so  necessary  to  their  influence  and  their 
avarice ;  and  it  is  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  their  perseverance  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  evil  result  of  the  conflict. 

The  common  people,  partly  from  a  natural  tendency  to  a  'sensible 
worship,  partly  from  the  inveteracy  of  long  habit,  were  strongly  disposed  to 
the  same  party ;  and  that  disposition  was  effectually  improved  by  the 
monks,  who,  from  a  greater  show  of  austerity,  had  the  greatest  hold  upon 
their  minds.  Nor  is  the  circumstance  to  be  slightly  noticed,  that  the  con* 
test  in  this  case  was  for  an  intelligible  and  visible  object.  Unlike  the  meta- 
physical  intricacies  of  some  former  controversies,  it  carried  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  understanding  of  the  vulgar,  because  its  subject  was  the  subject  of  their 
senses.  If  they  positively  worshipped  the  image,  its  destruction  deprived 
them  of  their  god;  and  even  if  the  worsliip  was  only  relative,  it  was  extremely 
easy  to  persuade  them  that,  in  parting  with  the  symbols  of  their  faith,  with  the 
book  of  their  religion,  they  were  rashly  casting  away  religion  itself.  Their 
enthusiasm  was  heated  by  false  miracles;  and  when  we  think  of  the  vio- 
lence which  the  populace  of  the  East  were  wont  to  exhibit  even  at  their 
public  spectacles,  in  the  frivolous  contests,  of  the  Hippodrome,  we  shall 
understand  to  what  excesses  they  might  be  hurried  by  the  agitation  of 
religious  excitement. 

The  Papal  Chair  perseveringly  supported  the  '^causc  of  superstition ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  ts  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  close  alliance  of  prin- 
ciple between  the  Pope  and  the  monastic  orders  displayed  itself.  The 
Pope's  leg-ates  were  j)resent  at  the  last  general  Council,  and  his  Italian 
clergy  appear  to  have  given  him  very  cordial  assistance.  Not  so  the  more 
rational  Prelates  of  France.     Less  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  spiritual 


*  Theodore  Studitcs,  a  monk  and  abbot,  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Church  by  his  obstinate  defence  of  the  orthodox  practice,  chiefly  during  the 
second  contest.  Kxile  was  the  punishment  of  his  zeal,  and  severer  punishment  was  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  inflicted  on  the  coutumacious* 
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director,  more  so  by  the  diclales  nf  renl  piety,  they  pnlnbliaheil,  under  ihe 
piidaac*  oi"  Charlcmaifne*.  a  very  bruad  dislinction  between  (wsitive  and 
relative  warship  ;  and  without  entirely  disclaiming  the  aulborily  of  th« 
SeveRth  Council,  they  endeuvimred  to  obviate,  ai  much  as  poSBible,  the 
great  practiciU  evil  wlikh  directly  flowed  from  it.  This  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  ihe  French  and  Italian  Churches  on  m  great  n  qnestion  Is  a 
fact  of  some  imjiortsnce  in  history  and  deserving  of  attentive  notice  ;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  our  own  ancehtors,  as  well  as  to  the  German  divines  of 
the  age,  lo  admit  that  they  freneralty  endeavoured  to  rulluw  the  same  diffi- 
cult course.  But  their  resislanee  wos  nul  long  effectual,  nor  indeed  could 
it  reo«ouubly  expect  success  ;  because,  by  permitting  the  use  of  images 
and  their  presence  in  Ihe  congrci^ations  of  the  converts,  they  made  tliat 
firat  concession  to  error,  of  which  all  the  others  were  remote,  perhup.s,  but 
necessary  consequencest' 


Or  Iha  Schitm  bdwern  the  Greek  and  Latin  C/iureha. 


I— Or1«ln  of  Ihe  Diipuu-Ultnllr  ud 


HUl  dfntiMlaiu— pruAuble  lo  Uif  fupc— Pvplih  Icgilt  •[  ConmntiDaple— Dltpulo  brlHceii  th( 
tm  9tts— 7^tl(  ortEciionilnl  Bl>hat>  Hiumtd  b^  John  U»  Fm»c — OppoiUlon  of  Oirgorf  tha 

— FieiaBloii  of  Uie  Holj  Spirit — Ibe  origincii  Joclrint— Ptottn  of  U»  (li»iige— Spiln— FtmoM— 
CliuliHUfiifr— UadcruLnn  nCFciyi  L*a  III.— Fdurtrmnce  of  Uie  (Iricln— FiDfnr  of  (Im  Lilin*— 
ttc  Potrtintl  PtiaUui— tit>  chiricWi^lite  niannuDlHCtaD  at  P<>p«  Mklmlu  I.— nn  lifi««H 
rtdr^td  CO  Ibv  ILimin  ChOFcb — TriniftrafvivvrHl  proTlncnfrompapjiltapfttrlircluLJiJriBdlcUon 

Wb  have  so  frequently  had  occasion,  especially  in  our  later  pncres.  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  that  it  becomes  necessary  lo  enter  slill  further  into  the  ciiuses  of 
this  distinction,  and  lo  trace  the  difTi'rences  which  had  for  some  time  dis- 
turbed their  harmony,  and  which  ended  in  their  entire  sepurnliou.  In  so 
doing,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  cnreful  not  tu  confiiund  the  division 
of  the  churches  with  that  of  the  empires  ;  For  the  former,  ^in  fact,  did  not 
take  place  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  final  alienation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical States  from  the   sceptre  of  Leo  the  Isauriau.     Nor,   on  Ihe  other 

"  The  Coiinfil  of  Francfort,  whose  delibcralioiia  were  held  under  the  c)*e  of  that  mo- 
nncli,  went,  iodceU,  HomEwhat  further  than  this,  iin<l,  though  it  parmitted  the  iinaf^ej  to 
iwnoin,  forbade  any  sort  of  adurjlion  lo  hi!  addresjwd  to  Ihem. 

f  Dupin  (Nduv.  Bibl.  on  second  Council  of  Nice)  gives  a  tolerably  fair  hiiloriai!  vicir 
ef  Ihe  subject  of  ima)^  worship.  lit;  adnilla  Ihnt,  during  the  thieo  first  agtti  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth,  images  weru  vfri/  Tnrt  anion);  Chrlttians;  that  towards  thuend 
etlbe  fifth,  pictures  and  images  made  thvii  apiiearance,  ehieSy  in  ihe  KasI,  and  brcnmB 
common  in  the  aiilh;  they  lepreaenled  combats  of  martyis  and  other  sacred  Klories, 
fci  the  instnietion  of  tliosB  who  were  nnablu  to  reail.  Tlia  simple  vulfjar  were  touched  by 
Biese  representatioui ;  and  when  the}'  beheld  Ihe  SaiiiU  so  vividly,  and,  as  it  were,  bodily 
"  id  to  theiii,lhey  could  not  prevent  themselves  from  testifying,  \syrxlcriar  •<3»t,  the 
the  respect,  aud  the  veueralion  uliich  they  fuU  fur  tliem.  lluis  Ihu  wonhip  of 
eusibly  establislied  itsvlf,  nod  it  wag  sliU  furlber  coofirmud  by  Ihe  miiaclci 
attributed  to  them. 

o 
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hand,  should  we  he  correct  in  considering  these  events  as  perfectly  uncon- 
nected. Doubtless,  political  causes  had  great  influence  both  in  opening 
and  widening  the  spiritual  breach.  The  division  of  the  empire  under 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  though  not  immediately  affecting  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  operated  indirectly  to  its  disturbance  by  weakening  the  bonds  of 
connexion  and  destroying  the  complete  community  of  interests  which  mora 
naturally  subsists  under  a  single  government.  Again,  the  circumstance 
that  the  seat  of  the  Western  Empire  was  removed  from  Rome  to  Ravenna 
communicated  that  sort  of  independence  to  the  Roman  Bishop,  which, 
though  it  conferred  not,  in  fact,  any  temporal  authority,  failed  not  to  give 
nourishment  to  his  pride  and  some  countenance  to  his  general  claims  of 
supremacy.  A  further  alienation  was  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  bar- 
barian conquest  of  the  West ;  because  this  event  not  only  annihilated  the 
former  relations  and  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  two  empires,  but  also 
produced  a  great  and  rapid  change  in  the  character  of  the  Western  clergy, 
and  even  in  the  principles  of  the  Church. 

Lastly,  the  common  violence  and  mutual  insults  of  Leo  the  Isaurian 
and  Pope  Gregory  II.,  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  between  them,  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  latter  and  the  consequent  transfer  of  certain  juris- 
diction in  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy,  from  the  Roman  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  See,  greatly  tended  to  weaken  the  spirit  which  had  hitherto 
identified  the  Churches,  and  to  remove  any  notion  of  their  inseparability. 
These  are  some  of  the  political  causes  which  undoubtedly  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Grand  Schism,  and  contributed  to  accelerate  and  inflame  it. 
But  there  are  others,  of  a  qpture  purely  ecclesiastical,  to  which  it  is  more 
usually  ascribed,  and  which  had  doubtless  the  principal  share  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  earliest  recorded  difference  between  the  churches  was  that  already 
noticed  by  us  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter ;  and  we  also  remarked 
the  lone  of  authority  which  the  Bishop  of  the  imperial  city  arrogated  even 
in  those  days ;  but  their  connexion,  and  even  their  harmony,  was  not 
seriously  endangered  by  that  dispute,  nor,  indeed,  can  we  trace  the  origin 
of  the  fatal  controversy  with  any  certainty  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
iiilh  century.  On  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital  at  Byzantium,  the 
Bishop  was,  of  course,  invested  with  some  power  and  dignity,  which 
gradually  increased  through  the  consent  or  the  neglect  of  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Constantinc ;  however,  the  superior  rank  and  prece- 
dence of  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  not  yet  disputed.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Constantinople 
was  much  more  widely  extended ;  it  then  comprehended  Asia,  Thrace,  and 
Pontus,  and  advanced  on  the  west  within  the  confines  of  Illyricum ;  and 
in  451  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  not  only  confirmed  that  jurisdiction,  but 
conferred  on  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  the  same  honours  and  privileges 
which  were  already  possessed  by  that  of  Rome ;  the  equality  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs was  justified  by  the  equal  dignity  and  lustre  of  the  two  capitals. 
The  legates  of  Leo  the  Great  were  present,  and  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  that  council ;  but  neither  their  exertions,  nor  those  of  the  Pope 
himself,  were  able  to  prevent  this  affront  to  his  dignity.  Having  attained 
so  elevated  a  situation,  the  patriarch  very  soon  proceeded  to  exalt  himself 
still  higher ;  the  method  which  he  took  to  extend  his  authority  was,  to 
humble,  if  possible,  his  brethren  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria*,  and  thus  the 


^  •  It  was  not  till  a  little  before  this  time  that  Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  usurped  the 
title  of  patriarch,  which;  however;  was  confirmed  to  him  by  Tbeodosius  the  Younger, 
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same  ambition  was  found  to  pursue  the  same  course  at  Constantinople  as 
at  Rome.  But  there  it  was  liable  to  severer  mortifications  and  more 
efiectual  control  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Emperor,  from  his 
power  and  supremacy^  and  his  habitual  interference  in  church  afiairs. 

Again*  the  grrasping  ambition  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  dissensions 
which,  from  other  causes  no  less  than  from  that,  so  continually  disturbed 
the  Oriental  Church,  were  productive  of  great  influence  to  the  Pope,  not 
only  through  the  positive  weakness  occasioned  to  that  Church  by  such 
divisions,  but  chiefly  because  the  injured  or  discontented  party  very  gene- 
mlly  made  its  appeal  to  the  Roman  See,  where  it  met  with  most  willing 
and  partial  attention.  We  may  recollect  that  Athanasius,  when  persecuted 
In  the  east,  fled  to  the  western  Church  for  refuge ;  and  this  example  was 
not  lost  on  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  in  afler  ages.  It  is 
true  that  Roman  interference  was,  on  every  occasion,  indignantly  rejected 
by  the  rival  Pontiff*;  nevertheless  the  habit  of  interposing  would  lead 
many  to  suppose  that  it  was  founded  on  some  indefinite,  unacknowledged 
right,  and  disaffection  was  encouraged  in  the  east  by  the  certainty  of  a 
powerful  protector. 

Very  soon  afler  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Leo  appointed  a  resident 
legate  at  Constantinople  to  watch  over  the  papal  interests,  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  Vatican  on  matters  of  spiritual  importance.  That 
useful  privilege,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  not  abandoned  by  succeed* 
Ing  Popes :  and  those  ecclesiastical  ambassadors,  or  '  Correspondents,' 
continued  for  some  time  to  represent  the  Papal  chair  in  the  eastern  capital. 

For  the  next  hundred  and  thirty  years  the  disputes  respecting  the 
equality  of  the  two  Sees,  as  well  as  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  were 
carried  on  with  little  interruption  perhaps,  but  with  little  violence.  But 
in  588,  at  a  Synod  called  at  Constantinople  respecting  the  conduct  of  a 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  John,  surnamed  the  Faster,  who  was  then  Primate 
of  the  East,  adopted,  as  we  have  observed,  the  title  of  (Ecumenical,  or 
Universal  Bishop.  It  appears  that  this  title  had  been  conferred  on  the 
patriarchs  by  the  Emperors  Leo  and  Justinian,  without  any  accession  of 
power ;  nor  was  it,  in  fact,  understood  to  indicate  any  claim  to  supremacy 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Church.  But  Gregory  could  not  brook 
such  assumption  in  an  Eastern  Prelate,  and  used  every  endeavour  to 
deprive  his  rival  of  the  obnoxious  title,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish 
his  own  superiority.  He  failed  in  both  these  attempts — at  least  his 
success  in  the  latter  was  confined  to  the  Western  clergy,  and  to  the  inte- 
rested and  precarious  assent  of  the  discontented  subjects  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

The  quarrel  proceeded  during  the  seventh  century,  and  Roman  Catholic 
writers  confidently  assert,  that  the  Emperor  Phocas  (a  sanguinary  usurper) 
through  the  influence  of  Pope  Boniface  III.  transferred  the  disputed  title 
from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  Pontiff*.  It  seems  probable  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  pre-eminence  of  the  latter — and  early  usage  justified  him  in  so 
doing — without  at  all  derogating  from  the  independence  of  the  former. 
But  the  alliance  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  with  a  foreign  Bishop  against 
his  own  patriarch  could  not  possibly  be  of  long  duration ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, throughout  the  controversy  about  images  (which  presently  followed) 
we  find  the  Pope  in  direct  and  open  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  powerful  party  in  his  Church  which  favoured  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ecclesiastical  orders  in  the  East  were  so  widely 
and  passionately  divided  on  the  subject  of  this  dispute,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  weaker  and  more  violent  party  were  obliged  for  so  roatvj  ^jew^  Vx^  ^v 
Ibenjselves  on  Rome,  that  the  Pope  must  again  have  acquired  ^^\.\tA>iXo 
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ence  in  that  quarter.  It  was  ^eat,  but  it  was  temporary  only ;  for  the 
popular  prejudice,  especially  iu  Greece  itself,  was  still  strong  and  f^eneral 
against  any  acknowledgment  of  papal  supremacy,  and  the  national  vanity 
was  still  jealous  of  the  name  and  ascendency  of  Rome.  And  thus  the 
actual  influence  of  the  Pope  was  generally  confined  to  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  his  assistance,  and  seldom  survived  the  crisis  during  which  they 
needed  it. 

Thus  far  the  disputes  between  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch  were  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  question  of  supremacy  in  the  Universal 
Church,  pertinaciously  claimed  by  the  one,  and  perseveringly  refused  by 
the  other ;  and  to  this  difference  we  need  not  doubt  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  violence  which  disgraced  the  controversy  may  be  ascribed.  But 
during  the  eighth  century  the  contention  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and 
took  a  ground  and  character  less  discreditable  to  either  party. 

According  to  the  Original  creed  of  the  Latin  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  believed  to  proceed  from  ike 
The  double  Father  only ;  and  the  question,  though  of  great  theological 
Procession,  importance,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  investi- 
gated until  the  eighth  century — at  least  to  that  period  we 
must  refer  the  origin  of  the  controversy  respecting  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  change  in  the  established  doctrine  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Church  of  Spain  *,  an  event  which  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
Mahometan  conquest.  Thence  it  proceeded  into  France,  and  in  the 
year  767  it  was  agitated  in  the  Council  of  Gcntilli,  near  Paris ;  it  then 
received  the  assent  of  the  French  clergy.  Soon  af\erwards  it  was  warmly 
advocated  by  Charlemagne  himself;  and  in  the  year  809,  at  the  Council  of 
Aix- la- Chapel le  t.  Pope  Leo  III.  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
but  still  objected  to  making  it  an  article  of  faith,  observing,  with  great 
reason,  *  that  every  doctrine  which  is  true  should  not,  for  that  reason, 
be  inserted  in  a  creed;*  nevertheless,  as  it  had  previously  obtained  place 
in  the  Latin  creeds,  his  authority,  or  his  inclination,  was  not  sufiiciently 
strong  to  effect  its  general  erasure.  It  was  maintained  in  France,  and  its 
rejection  by  Rome  was  feeble  and  temporary. 

But  the  Greeks  obstinately  adhered  to  their  original  faith,  as  established 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  ;  and  what  gave  them  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  subsequent  controversy  was,  that  their  adversaries  had 
begun  the  contest  by  abandoning  the  defensible  ground  of  argument ; 
they  forgot  the  authority  of  scripture,  and  took  refuge  under  a  falsified 
copy  of  the  Canons  of  that  Council,  into  which  (through  that  obtuse  cratl 
which  becomes  a  principle  in  ignorant  ages)  the  words  Filioqnc  {and  the 
Son)  had  been  interpolated.  The  fraud  was  instantly  detected,  and  the 
homage  which  they  had  thus  reluctantly  offered  to  the  Council  in  question 
was  converted  into  a  conclusive  argument  by  an  adversary,  who  rested  his 
.own  faith  on  no  better  ground  than  its  antiquity. 

A  controversy  conducted  on  such  principles  could  hope  for  no  rational 
discussion,  nor  any  friendly  termination,  its  only  effect  was  to  inflame  the 
enmity  already  too  hotly  kindled,  and  to  accelerate  the  certain  hour  of 
separation.     This  consummation  was  presently  secured  by  the   promo - 


*  Baroniiis  asserts,  that  the  words  Fiiioque  were  first  added  by  the  Council  of  Toledo, 
by  the  authorily  of  Pope  J^eo  /.,  about  (he  year  447  j  but  he  confesses  tliat  the  doctrine 
was  not  expressly  received  by  the  Roman  Church  until  some  a^es  after wanls. 

f  Fleury,  Ilist.  Ecci.  Uv.  xlv.  sect.  48.  Tlie  PojMi  defended  his  opinion  by  the  argu- 
ment, that  two  Greneral  Councils,  that  of  Chalccdou  and  the  Fifth,  had  forbidden  any 
*^iition  to  the  creed. 


'Mo  was  as  proud  and  aspiring  as  his  rival,  listened  to  the 
eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  Ignatius.  He  assembled  a 
ilomet  in  862,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  election  of  Photius 
excommunicated  him  wiih  all  his  abettors.  The  patriarch 
ich  disturbed  by  this  violence,  and  four  years  aAerwards,  in 
iimmoned  at  Constantinople,  he  retorted  the  anathemas  of  his 
Linced  his  deposition,  and  removed  him  from  the  communion 
ians. 

ustified  this  extremely  bold  measure  by  a  circular  letter  ad- 
lis  brother  patriarchs^  in  which,  besides  some  strong  reflections 
evances,  he  charged  the  Roman  Church  with  five  direct  here- 
lall  here  enumerate  them,  both  that  we  may  more  clearly  show 
leld  to  be  the  principal  points  on  which  the  Churches  were 
i  also  that  we  may  observe  how  low  the  malevolence  of  con- 
l  sometimes  condescend  to  stoop:  1.  That  the  Romans  fasted 
ath,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week  ;  2.  that  in  the  first  week  of 
ermitted  the  use  of  milk  and  cheese  ;  3.  that  they  prohibited 
to  marry,  and  separated  from  their  wives  such  as  were  mar- 
hey  went  into  orders ;  4.  that  they  authorized  the  Bishops 
not  baptized  persons  with  the  holy  chrism,  withholding  that 
Piresbyters ;  5.  that  they  had  interpolated  the  creed  of  Con- 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  Filioqiie,  and  held  the  doctrine 
vmon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father, 
urges,  and  the  consequent  recriminations,  embittered  as  they 
f  national  animosity,  had,  of  course,  no  other  effect  than  to 
the  violence  of  both  parties ;  but  we  should  be  mistaken  if 
bolly  to  attribute  that  fury  to  the  differences  either  in  doc- 
ipline.  Its  deepest  illotive  is,  perhaps,  to  be  traced  to  another 
le  Emperor,  with  the  assistance,  and  probably  through  the  in« 
lis  ambitious  Primate,  had  latelv  and  definitivelv  withdrawn 
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the  Eastern  Empire  not  far  distant  from  Constantinople,  had  ver; 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Greek  missionaries ;  or,  if  it  be  ai 
that  some  very  imperfect  efi^rts  had  been  previously  made  there 
emissaries  of  Charlema^e,  the  Greeks  at  least  had  the  merit  o 
pletin^  the  spiritual  conquest*:  consequently,  Photius  placed  B 
under  his  own  jurisdiction;  nor  will  the  impartial  historian  blan 
Prelate  for  his  endeavour  to  make  the  limits  of  the  Church  co-ex 
with  those  of  the  empire,  and  to  repel  the  intrusive  invasions  of  Re 

But  the  influence  of  the  Pope  was  still  maintained,  and  nouris 
the  dissensions  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  flame  of  controversy  had  nc 
abated,  when  Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  on  his  accession  to  the 
deposed  Photius,  and  restored  I^atius  to  his  former  dignity.  T 
was  confirmed  by  a  Council  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  869,  ir 
the  papal  testes  had  |^at  influence,  and  which  the  Roman  Chur 
acknowledg^es  as  the  Eighth  General  Council.  In  878  Photius  was  re 
and  in  886  agfain  deposed ;  but  neither  his  recall  nor  his  deposition  1 
effect  of  conferring  on  the  papal  chair  the  jurisdiction  for  which 
struggled  so  pertinaciously.  And,  indeed,  we  may  again  observ 
throughout  her  long  succession  of  interferences  in  the  religious  a£ 
Greece,  Rome  has,  on  no  occasion,  gained  any  substantial  or  pen 
advantage.  In  fact,  even  at  the  moment  when  she  seemed  to  be  [ 
her  part  most  artfully,  she  was  little  more  than  a  tool  in  the  more 
hands  of  a  Greek  party ^  who  flattered  her  as  long  as  their  own  in 
required  her  support,  but  were  always  ready  to  reject  her  inten 
when  they  required  it  no  longer. 

We  might  have  closed  the  account  of  this  controversy  with  the  i 
excommunications  of  Photius  and  Nicholas ;  indei 
Cerularixts,  schism  did  properly  commence  at  that  period ;  and  i 
the  Popes  continued  to  prosecute,  throuj;h  the  two  si 
Ing  centuries,  their  unsuccessful  schemes  of  ambition,  they  produce 
mischief,  and  have,  consequently,  little  attracted  the  notice  of  \ 
About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  attention  of  Rome  SC' 
have  been  particularly  directed  to  the  red'.icUon  of  the  Bishops  of 
andria  and  Antioch  under  its  own  supremacy f.  Michael  Cerula 
man  of  lofty,  perhaps  turbulent,  spirit,  was  at  that  time  patriarch,  an< 
some  angry  correspondence  between  him  and  Pope  Leo  IX.,  the 
pronounced  at  Rome  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Nevert 
his  legates  were  invited  to  Constantinople  with  a  view  to  heal  the  sc 
there  they  asserted  some  insolent  claims,  which  Cerularius  indig 
rejected ;  as  the  conference  continued,  the  differences  grew  deep< 
wider,  and  at  length  the  legates  in  the  heart  of  Constantinople, 
Church   of  St.   Sophia,  publicly  excommunicated  the  patriarch  a 

*  It  appears,  indeed,  from  Roman  Catholic  historians,  that  the  Pope  maintaine 
of  communication  with  the  Bulgarians,  hy  means  of  missionaries,  and  that  the 
actually  sent  his  son  to  Rome  in  acknowledgment  (as  those  assert)  of  spiritual  obi 
The  utmost  that  can  be  truly  alleged  is,  that  the  field,  which  both  parties  bad 
themselves  to  cultivate,  was  the  subject  of  equcU  claims. 

f  While  the  Pontiffit  were  contending  fur  authority,  the  Churches  were  debati 
extreme  ardour  a  point  of  diffisrence  posterior  in  origin  to  the  time  of  Photius,  v\ 
ther  the  bread  used  at  the  Eucharist  should  be  leavened  or  unleavened  ?  Th« 
clergy  held  the  former  opinion,  and  objected  the  latter  to  the  Latins  as  an  uupar« 
error.  Some  other  abuses  are  also  imputed  to  them  by  Cerularius,  and  they  are 
the  most  frivolous  which  could  have  been  selected  out  of  the  long  and  dark  list  < 
corrupiioua—^  proof  that  the  tpirii  of  the  Greek  Church  in  that  age  was  as  far  ft 
true  camprebensha  o£  Christiamty  as  that  oC  its  mal. 
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his  Bdhereiils.  They  llieii  nolemnly  .Ippnsiled  ihc  writltn  act  «f  thtit 
anathema  on  the  frratid  allar  uf  llic  Temple,  and,  having  Khuken  off 
the  dust  from  their  Feet,  deparlod. 

This  CYent  tnok  place  in  1054,  and  confirmed  mid  coirtuinmaled  Ihe 
■eparuUoii ;  and  thoug:h  mime  depree  of  friendly  intfrtonnie  has  Iweii  .iccb- 
sionally  resumed  since  that  lime,  as  political  rolher  Ihun  rclipoui  eiigencim 
liBVe  required  It.  the  imputed  errori.  of  the  Greek,  (iif  which  th«  most 
offensive  was  their  independence)  have  never  been  iicriuaaly  retracled  by 
their  Church,  nor  ever  have  been  pardonml  by  iu  rivftl. 


UFO— Origin  or  (■rlauidniHi— Ki 
y  forB'rif*— DlMlncUnn  d(  th(  con 
ilLoo— KiYtrlnw  fur  niuljiw- rtl 


mlglii  ruUfliafbtta  Rncdiid^ll.  rran  ContuoUii*  ig  Ongiiir  th*OtMI 
lit  Innsnilaiii — Oailbiqrof  (Im  Clrrff — pnttiOH  odbfSuiem  oml  Wsifra 

Mquai  Kuiililp  of  Imagn— (i.l  Tbe  Church  In  cnnDciLon  wlili  (tw  Suit — Oilgin  or  lUiilocUoa 

.oUioriTT  or  ibe  CDnrcli— ibuit  of  dvlJ  paw*t  for  qilrliMl  porpoH*— (IJ  taiernul  lOTEnnnaiii  of 
I  lb*  Chnnh—dcmsH  of  popular,  Incnu*  or  tpbcoiml,  pawn— oiaouor  Uila  ehugt— Gtcminu 

ol  Ibi  Fopil  fTiIcm— Ihc  nul  obvloiii  aatn  of  tu  iIik  inil  ptogtni.-'lll.  From  QTrgort  la 
Cbulim^Bo— DlffcridcM  bflmtn  (hi  EmIh-d  aod  Wnliin  Chnfehm— Futlbor  groinli  of 
(lAocDpil  utbarilT  la  ll»  litlir— VaithR  nollotioo  of  Dm  Bn  of  Raai<— Tin  Athuulu  crHd.— 

IV.  JnrttdlcUonsndlinmoallin  of  th*  CItrn— ArMUUlea  of  (ultiit  BI*hoi»— CDoarHHd  br 
CdomuiIm— tnl»|Kt  b|>  JntUoliD— GreU  oiUbl  or  ptlTllcgi  coDfiRRl  bjr  Cbulcniignr— hli 
piobabi*  wnliu-Tbc  FiUe  llccrruli— Pomtloa  of  CooiUalloc— ibtic  ettjecU  ud  rffccU.— 

V.  Brr.niiM  of  lh»  O.urch-flhlilloi..— Birf  ptopstlT-Don.tloi..— T«rlou.  deirMpiioni  ind 
objscu  of-olh"  »our«i  or  B-clih-Eiirly  .lii-lilbmlon  and  »ppllc.Ilon  or  occlMltiilcil  tund.- 

fSuTcB  Jnrlif  the  tf"  pcecedlDg  Cluilcina|Dt. 

W«  ahall  depart  from  that  Important  position  in  our  history  which  Is  occu- 
pied by  the  acta  of  Charlemagne,  with  a  clearer  view  of  their  nature  and 
X  better  comprehension  of  Ihe  character  of  (he  Roman  Church,  if  we  pre- 
Tioutlf  throw  even  a  hasty  retrospect  over  some  portion  of  the  path  which 
we  have  traced  ;  and  thus,  ai\er  faintly  retouching  some  parts  which  may 
not  have  been  aufficiently  illustrated,  and  noticing  others  with  more  care 
tfaao  has  yet  been  bestowed  on  them,  we  shall  complete  the  account  which 
we  propose  to  ifive  of  the  first  eight  centuries  of  the  Church.  Some  pat- 
ticulara  also  will  be  introduced,  of  which  all  mention  has  purposely  been 
deferred  till  this  occasion,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  those 
more  remarkable  events  to  which  tliey  are  allied  in  principle,  though  sepa- 
rfttcd  by  time  or  other  circumstances.  We  shall  commence  this  review 
JhHn  the  eariiest  ages. 

I.  The  Primitive  Assemblies  (UKk^aiat)  of  the  converts  were  called 
Churches.    These,  in  the  first  instance,  were  scattered, 
■■  Ihe  religion  spread  itself,  in  perfect  equality  and  in-     The  Anle-Nicene 
dependence,  and  their  affairs  were,  for  the  most  part.  Church. 

regulated  by  a  body  of  presbyters,  who  acted  with 
(he  consent  of  the  people,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles.     This 
fiirm  of  government  was,  to  it  certain  exteut,  modelled  on  lh%l  dt  &« 


1 

■ 
I 
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Jewish  Syna^^es,  and  it  M^as  natural  that  it  should  be  so ;  since  most  of 
the  6rst  converts  were  Jews;  since  Christ  himself  had  not  laid  down  any 
general  rules  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  and  since  his  Apostles  were  more 
intent  on  enlarg^iug  the  numbers  of  the  believers,  and  informing  their 
piety,  than  on  constructing:  partial  laws  for  the  external  constitution  of  a 
society  which  was  destined  to  comprehend  every  race  and  variety  of  Man. 

Over  two  at  least  among  the  ori^nal  Churches  presidents  were  apos- 
tolically  appointed  under  the  name  of  Bishops ;  and  presently,  as  the 
Apostles  were  gradually  withdrawn,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  principal 
Churches,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  elected  for  themselves  a  superin- 
tendent under  the  same  name.  That  custom  prevailed  very  commonly  even 
before  the  death  of  St.  John,  and  became  almost  universal  before  the  end 
of  the  6rst  century ;  still,  for  a  certain  time  longer,  the  various  Churches 
continued  to  conduct  their  own  aflairs  without  any  mutual  dependence, 
and  with  little  other  correspondence  than  that  of  counsel  and  charity;  and 
the  Bishop,  in  almost  all  matters,  acted  in  concert  with  the  Presbytery  in 
the  internal  administration  of  each. 

Thus,  in  the  unsettled  constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church,  we  may 
observe  the  elements  of  three  *  forms  of  government  subsisting  under 
apostolical  direction,  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Independent. 
But  of  these  the  second  scarcely  survived  the  departure  of  the  inspired 
directors,  and  immediately  subsided  into  a  limited  episcopacy ;  and  the 
third,  though  it  continued  somewhat  longer,  so  coalesced  with  the  other 
two,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Independent  Churches 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  were  ruled  by  a  Bishop  and  a 
Presbytery:  that  is  to  say,  the  various  societies  which  constituted  the  body 
of  Christendom  were  so  ruled,  though  as  yet  they  exercised  no  control 
over  each  other. 

In  a  very  short  time,  as  new  circumstances  rapidly  sprang  up,  it  was 
found  necessary  for  the  common  interest  to  facilitate  a  more  general  com- 
munication between  societies,  which,  though  separate  in  governmenf, 
were  united  by  far  more  powerful  ties.  This  was  most  reasonably  accom- 
plished by  the  assembling  of  occasional  Councils,  called  Synods,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  Bishops,  each  of  whom  represented  his  own 
Church,  and  acknowledged  no  superiority  of  power  or  rank  in  any  of  his 
brethren.  These  associations  of  Churches  cannot  be  traced  to  the  first 
century ;  but  before  the  time  of  Tertulliant  they  were  very  common  and 
extensive,  at  least  in  Greece,  and  the  custom  rapidly  spread  over  every 
part  of  Christendom.  The  rules  or  canons  enacted  by  these  Synods  were 
received  as  laws  of  the  Church  throughout  the  province  which  had  sent  its 
deputies  to  the  meeting ;  they  were  frequently  published  and  communi- 
cated to  other  provinces,  and  the  correspondence  and  co-operation  thus 
created  united,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  whole  body,  and  combined  the 
many  scattered  Churches  into  that  one,  which,  even  in  those  early  days, 
was  called  the  CatholicX  Church.  But  from  this  description  we  observe 
both  the  independent  equality  of  the  members  composing  it,  and  also,  that 


*  Perhaps  wc  might  even  say  four — at  least  tliosc,  who  maintain  the  sufficiency  of  the 
occasional  and  {spontaneous  exhortation  of  any  zealous  member  of  any  congregation  for 
sitiritual  instruction,  also  seek  their  authority  in  the  partial  and  transient  practice  of  the 
Primitive  Church. 

t  De  Jejuniis. — '  Aguntur  per  Grscias  ilia  in  locb  concilia  ex  universis  ecclesiis,  per 
quffl  et  altiora  quaeque  in  commune  tractantur,  et  ii»sa  rcprsescutatio  totius  nomiois 
Cliristiani  magna  veneratione  celebratur.* 

t  See  Bingham,  Antiq.  b.  i.,  c.  i.  sect.  T. 
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t  bnd  no  acknowledged  chier  or  head.  For  thou{t)i  tlie  Mttrapolituiis 
'  '  '  '  uime,  each  in  his  own  province,  some  »u)jericirit>  iu  rHuk.  perhaps 
ulhiirily,  vet  these  auiung;  [heinselves  were  equal,  and  ihvir  pre- 
c  Mid  power  were  stnclly  conftncil  ici  thHr  own  district. 
E  The  principal  bond  which  united  the  urig^nul  Cnthulic  Church  wai  the 
if  a  common  cnnon  or  cnlalo^uv  of  sacred  books;  and  thus, 
I  everywhere  tried  by  the  sume  tt^sl,  the  opiuiona  which  might  be 
Mttizcd  as  heretical  by  any  line  uf  the  Churciius  wer«,  fiic  the  same 
ton,  ccnidcmnetl  by  the  tJniverstil  Church  ;  und  the  snirilual  dclim^uenlR, 
e  removed  from  the  communion  by  a  part  of  tlie  Cutholic  body, 
e  cunsecjuenlly  rtpudialed  by  the  whole.  It  h  true,  that  those  who 
Bttbined  sod  directed  this  external  s\sLeni  of  Catholicism  were  (he  eccle- 
litMiGsl  ministers,  aud  chiefly  the  Biihops;  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
influence  of  all  these  over  the  people,  and  the  power  of  (he  latter  In  the 
^vernment  of  their  dioceses,  were  augmented  beyond  their  original  uiude- 
Mlton  by  the  circumstances  which  led  the  clergy  to  so  general  a  co-open* 
lion.  Dut,  on  (he  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  without 
laeh  a  confederation,  the  faith  itself,  loosely  scattered  over  so  broad  a 
tpnce,  conid  have  withstood  the  varioua  tempeata  which  were  levelled 
i^iunst  it;  and  it  certainly  wus  not  possible,  thai  any  general  confedcra- 
liou  could  have  been  formed  among  the  Churches,  unless  by  the  exertions 
uf  their  dtreciurs — and  those,  loo,  in  each  instance  invested  with  some 
personal  authority;  so  that  if  there  are  any  who  inveig;h  against  the 
original  Catholic  Church  as  the  first  corruption  of  ChristJanity,  and 
Ibe  parent  of  all  that  hove  followed,  they  do  not  appear  suliiuicnlly  to 
consider  cither  the  simple  objects  and  character  of  that  Chnrcli.  or  the 
l^rrilons  circumstances  under  which  it  coalesced,  and  combined  many  de- 
fenceless members  into  one  powerful  body.  Under  any  circumslauccB,  a 
close  association  and  unity  among  religions  societies  possessing  the  same 
cHOon  of  faith  and  the  same  form  of  administration  wonld  have  been 
natural  and  desirable ;  but,  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger  and 
calamity,  it  was  not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary*. 
The  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  contain  all  the  most  important 

•  Semler  (Obserrationea  Novc  in  Ilistorium  IlLprimor.  use.)  coosidera  it  luhave  been 
tbewont  eoniequence  of  the  fuimatian  oC  the  eutly  Church  as  a  iingle  body,  that  it 
mtniiifd  the  lilierty  of  iuiiiviiltial  jiul^cat,  or  nhaliic  calls  inlfmai  ic/igiini /  tbnt  it 
impoKil  certain  niles,  Uith  of  ducttini:  and  discipline,  upon  tht^moro  ij^noiant  and  worldly 
Ctiiiitiuu,  and  diNCOiir.-iged  nny  laxity,  or,  as  he  would  say,  fiwdum,  uf  iDtcr|>[«tation  or 
ptactice.  And  on  that  principle  he  exnits  the  chaiBclut  ol  Ihu  bolder  and  muie  mystical 
vriTcn,  Clemcni  Aleinndrinuii  and  Uiigen,  who  were  not  |iBrtiiiius  of  tlie  Church,  at  tlie 
TipcDM  of  TeituUiau,  Lypiian,  and  ulliers,  and  praises  the  luilependence  of  the  hvrctics  in 
thinkiDg  and  reaaoniag  for  themsolvcs.  Vt'v  ure  not,  however,  able  to  discover  that  the 
dpjintionj  of  Scripture  contaiuedin  the  A!esaudiian,anj,  upon  the  whole,  more  sound  and 
nbonal  than  those  of  the  Carthaginian,  Fathers,  while  they  certainly  abound  with  many 
raDdful  extravagances  from  which  the  latter  are  free  ;  and  we  have  shown  that  the  tenets  uf 
many  of  the  early  beri^ics  were  incalculably  remote  from  the  |iTeeiacts  of  reason  and  Scrip- 
luic.  At  the  same  lime,  we  are  willing  Iu  agree  with  Semler,  that  il  were  better  far  for 
leiigion  to  endure  all  those  irregularabsurdities,  than  to  support  the  Unity  of  the  Church  as 
ilwat  proclaimed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense,  and  as  it  wua  upheld  bj' execulion  aud  mas- 
suie-  But  it  cannot  be  asserted  thai  the  papal  system  was  the  nrceuarg  utGqiring  of  the 
nily  Catholic  Church;  fur,  if  so,  it  would  have  arisen  in  the  Eastern  as  surely  as  in  the 
Western  commuuiun.  Tlie  worst  principles  of  that  system  ]in)ceeded  from  causes  posteriur 
fir  to  the  second  century:  and  Ihu  iLuiun  of  the  religious  societies  which  at  thai  time 
coDitituted  Mr  CAurcA  was,  in  otir  oi>inion,  an  instrument  in  God's  hands  both  for  the 
preaenation  of  sound  doctrine  amidst  the  numerous  and  irrational  deviations  of  heresy, 
■Dd  also  for  the  association  of  the  faithful  in  discipline,  and  in  devoted  resistaace  to  the 
attacks  of  [  eneculion. 
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doctrines  of  Christianity ;  hut  we  should  Tainly  search  those  books  for  > 
complete  and  consistent  system  of  theology.  In  fact,  their  writers  did  nc 
commonly  handle  tlie  do{!:mas  of  faith,  unless  with  a  view  to  the  confuti 
lion  of  some  new  or  prevalent  heresy*.  Thus  their  ar^  men  ts  wereusuall 
directed  to  a  particular  purpose,  and  addressed  to  the  views  and  prejudice 
of  the  time  or  place  in  which  they  were  published.  Many  of  them  wei 
uninstructed  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  almost  all  were,  in  some  de^< 
infected  either  with  the  narrow  spirit  of  Judaism,  or  the  loose  and  spect 
lative  genius  of  philosophy ;  so  that,  in  correcting  the  errors  of  othen 
they  oAen  deviated  very  widely  from  sense  and  truth  themselves  t-  Thoi 
controversies,  however,  though  not  always  conducted,  with  becomin 
moderation,  were  not,  perhaps,  without  their  use  even  in  those  days,  sine 
they  warmed  the  zeal  and  animated  the  industry  of  the  parties  withoi 
endangering  their  personal  security.  And  to  us  their  retrospect  mi 
bring  some  increase  of  charity,  if  the  consideration  of  the  very  broad  an 
essential  points,  on  which  they  turned,  should  haply  lead  us  to  attach  let 
weight  to  those  less  momentous  differences,  which  have  raised  such  hea* 
in  later  times,  and  which  even  yet  have  not  entirely  lost  their  bitterness. 

It  is  certain  that  a  very  important  moral  improvement  was  immediate] 
introduced  by  Christianity,  wheresoever  it  gained  footing.  The  earlie 
societies  of  the  converts  furnished  an  example  of  rigid>  but  simple  an 
unaffected  piety,  to  which  the  history  of  man  can,  perhaps,  produce  n 
parallel ;  and  even  in  the  following  century  we  need  not  hesitate  to  asse: 
the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  Christians  over  their  Pagan  conten 
poraries  :  the  principles  of  their  religion,  the  severity  of  their  disciplim 
the  peculiarity  of  their  civil  condition,  confirm  the  evidence  which  assuri 
us  that  such  was  the  fact.  But  the  golden  days  of  Christianity  were  coi 
fined  to  its  infancy,  and  it  is  a  great  delusion  to  imagine  that  its  perfe( 
integrity  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  persecution,  or  t 
refer  indiscriminately  to  the  history  of  the  three  first  centuries  for  a  modi 
of  Evangelical  purity.  We  must  also  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  Ui 
merits  of  the  early  Church,  nor  to  extenuate  the  abuses  which  it  cei 
tainly  admitted,  nor  to  exculpate  the  ministers  who  created  or  encourage 
them. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  we  from  any  such  intention,  that  we  consider  th 
present  as  a  proper  opportunity  to  examine  with  more  specific  notice  th 
innovations  which  successively  appeared  either  in  doctrine  or  discipline 
that  we  may  ascribe  tu  its  proper  age  each  of  the  several  abuses  which  i 
length  combined  to  deform  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  an 
that  we  may  perceive  how  gradual  was  their  growth,  and  how  deep  an 
ancient  the  root  from  which  many  of  them  proceeded. 

That  to  which  we  shall  first  recall  the  reader's  attention  (for  there  ai 
few,  if  any,  of  which  some  mention  has  not  already  been  made)  is  tfa 
claim  to  miraculous  power,  as  inherent  in  the  Church,  which  was  asserte 
by  several  among  the  early  Christians,  from  Justin  Martyr  downward: 
and  asserted  (as  evidence  and  reason  have  persuaded  us|)  without  an 


•  *  C'est  la  matidre  de  tous  les  Sermons  dcs  Pdres  la  morale  et  les  heresies  du  teiii 
Sans  cette  clef  souvent  on  ne  les  entend  pas ;  ou  du  moins  on  ne  les  pent  gouter.  1 
c*e8t  encore  une  utility  considerable  de  TUistoire  Eccl^siastique.  Car  quand  on  scait  V 
h£r6sies  qui  r^'gnoient  en  chaquo  terns  et  en  chaque  pais  on  voit  poiinjuoi  les  p^res  revi 
noient  toujuurs  a  ceriains  points  de  doctrine.'     Fleury,  Disc.  1.  sur  TUist.  Eccles.,  s.  xiv 

t  Even  Irenieus,  almost  the  earliest  among  them,  b  not  exempt  from  this  charge ;  h 
errors  are  enumerated  by  Dupin,  ^ouv.  Biblioth.,  Vie  S.  Ir6n6e,  voL  i.  p.  73, 

I  SeQ  Chap.  ii.  p.  19. 
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trolli.  According  to  the  Apologists,  and  other  writers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  the  sick  were  commonly  healed,  the  dead  were  raised*, 
and  evil  spirits  cast  out,  through  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Men  of  unquestionable  piety  eageriy  retailed,  and  may  possibly 
have  believed,  each  other's  fabrications.  Visions  and  dreams  became  the 
motives  of  action  or  belief,  and  the  commonest  feelings  and  resolutions 
were  ascribed  to  the  immediate  impulse  and  inspiration  of  the  Deity.  Some 
nominal  converts  may  thus  have  been  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  the 
Church ;  but  the  evil  of  the  practice  overbalanced  its  profit,  even  its 
momentary  profit ;  since  the  minds  of  men  were  thereby  hurried  away 
ftom  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  true  character  of  the 
rdigion,  to  gaze  afler  marvels  and  prodigies,  and  prepared  to  ascribe 
to  fallacious  impressions  a  belief  which  can  only  be  sound  when  it  is 
founded  in  reason.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  point  out  one  general  dis- 
tinction between  these  early  miracles  and  those  which  clouded  the  Church 
in  later  ages ;  for,  though  it  is  insufficient  to  establish  their  credit,  it  may 
lead  us  to  regard  their  authors  with  more  charity.  There  appears  to  have 
been  nothing  absurd  or  superstitious  in  the  maimer  of  their  performance, 
Qor  base  or  wicked  in  their  objecL  They  are  related  to  have  been  usually 
wrought  by  the  simple  invocation  of  Christ's  name ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  their  accomplishment  directly  tended  to  feed  avarice  or  individual 
imbition — neither  to  augment  the  power  of  the  clergy,  nor  to  decide  reli- 
gious controversy,  nor  to  subvert  any  obnoxious  heresy,  nor  to  establish 
any  new  doctrine,  nor  to  recommend  any  foolish  practice  or  superstitious 
observancet-  We  can  seldom  trace  them  to  any  other  motive  than  an 
injudicious  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Exorcists  over  the  powers  of  darkness  are  so  loudly 
and  perpetually  celebrated  by  the  oldest  Church  writers,  that  they  may 
deserve  a  separate  notice.    It  seems,  indeed^  probable  that  the  Jews,  espe- 

*  The  following  is  port  of  the  cclcbr<itcd  testimony  of  IrenGcus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  31  or  57) 
as  cited  by  Kuiebius  (lib.  V.  cap.  7): — «/  ^iv  yk^  ^eu'fA9v»i   ixetvvwtrt  fitfMta/f  xat   iXnPig' 

«3jLm  Yt  vtvt  »i/t99rrai  otk  rr,;  reHv  x^'Q'^*  Wtfiirtvs  iUvreit*  kk)  uynTt  aTcKufirra^i*.  nin  }l 
Moimf  i^M^f »  »«i  ntt^at  iyifPn^afj  *xi  fra^ifiuvav  cvf  fsuTv  ixmom^  trirt.  Kcii  ri  yai^  \  cvk  trrif 
Mfi0/U9  u^tT*  ri*  ^m^irfimrt/t  tLv  »«r»  vavrag  r§v  xiffMV  ^  IxxXttfia  ^a^a.  ^loZ  Xafcoura,  &C.  &c* 
'*8onie  effectually  expel  devils,  bo  tbat  tbe  very  iwrsons  who  are  cleansed  from  evil 
spirits  believe  and  are  in  the  Church ;  others  have  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  and 
visions  and  prophetic  declarations;  others  heal  the  sick  by  imposition  of  hands;  and 
it  has  hafipeued  (as  wc  have  said)  that  the  dead  have  been  raised  and  continued  among 
us  for  some  years.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  grace  which  the  Church  throughout 
the  whole  world  has  received  from  God,  &c." 

We  shall  here  only  remark  (as  Jortin  has  remarked  before  us)  that  in  speaking  of 
lesurrcction,  the  writer  uses  the  past  tense,  while  the  other  miracles  arc  described  as  in  the 
actual  course  of  present  occurrence ;  yet  the  words  ri>»  fift,iv  cannot,  without  great  violence, 
be  understood  of  any  preceding  generation,  and  we  doubt  not  that  IrensBus  intended  to 
Msert  that  dead  persons  had  been  brought  to  life  in  his  own  time.  In  a  subsequent  ])ara- 
graph,  that  father  also  claims  the  gift  of  tongues  for  his  age.  z»iil/t  xa)  voXXm  ixavaftif 
mhXj^if  U  rr,  IxxXn^ia  ^^^^nrixa  ;^ei^ia-f4,etra  tx'ovrw,  xeu  ^etrr»Utva7(  XMXavtruf  'htat  Wnvftmrtt 
yXmr^mt'  After  this  passage,  tht;re  is  scarcely  any  mention  made  of  that  j^ift  in  ecclesi- 
astical  history.  We  should  observe,  that  Eusebius  makes  the  above  citation  in  proof  of 
his  assertion  'that  miraculous  powers  U  ixxXviffia.n  rurtf  mXiXtt^ro  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Irvnaeus.*  lie  does  not  appear  disposed  to  claim  them  for  the  Church  at  any  later 
period. 

t  This  subject  is  very  fairly  treated  by  Dr.  Jortin  in  the  beginning  of  his  second 
book. 
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ciaMy  after  tVeir  iii:er\:our<e  with  the  Chaldsans  during  the  captivity 
attr  biitiii  u^  :■  e  lirrtfc;  ».;v ration  of  evil   spirits  a  preat  number  of  thoM 
liisoiv.^T^  r:'w^*  ^'r  :he  s.ui;>es  were  not  obvious;  and  such  particularly  « 
uor^-  .\ ;:■.•:■«>:.•■.  :  ^  i*  -to:::^  n  of  body,  or  extraordinary  mental  agitation  and 
jhn  ""^x  V    I  ■  •*  v*s  .:>  c:i  r.eressarily  created  a  larj^e  and  various  multitude 
4 :'  ■  I'^A  •  ^'1     .-'^■wr.v^*  r/.an:foid  diseases  could  hope  for  no  relief  from  ordi- 
r.'.rN     i- •  :  ■ -.>,   i>  :'e\    proceeded    not   from    human  accidents.       Thi 
\i"^  ■.•-:^    f,:    -'    >c:i:tiire.    when    literally  understood,    appears    tc 
>.••,•.  v.-  •  ^. .'  ,::  ,.^y  :i:on.  and  the  literal  interpretation  has  had  its  advo* 
cj.c^  i"".*  ^  ■..  i"   itirr.td  aiui  pious  in  every  age  of  the  Church.     Bui 
;  ,:    ",-.  .      .  ■"    nJ.    DaMrsoniacal    air^'ricv  was    carried  to    an   extreme 
^.-   ■  ■    ..  i  ..1  '.o»'..  uo  iVar.   to  manv  acts  of  deceit  in  the  second 
J  ■.•.   .■  -•   .-i    ...:.c>.     "Oh.  cou'.d  you  but   hear  (says  Cyprianf)   and 
!<v  ;*.--.■  . ;.  .V.  -f  whfnt^icx  are  torfired  by  us,  and  atilicted  with  spiritual 
* .  ^-:  ^  -*.- :   :r.\  :\'-.\:.'  ar.^i:i>h.  and  thus  ejected  from  the  bodies  of  thf 
;x^v•v^^^■»-        *.c>5v.  "v'n;>  ;    Kuvr/niT   ai.d   lanientinp:   with    human  voicCj 
.    v  .,  *  .   ;     .«»«:  .v^  ■.".c.  ns  ;:.e\  rVil  the  rods  and  stripes,  they  confess 
..-...■  .-.  .  r.      I.  c  <\*ic^^'s  rule  with  commanding:  ri<Tht  ovei 
.   ,  <i    .  ,  ,■    •  \  ,■    .  ^  •r>."cr.:  i. i:\trsary.     Oftentimes  the  devil  promises 
:,-  ...        .  .     ,-.•  v..-.*  r,*:  ;   :  ii:  w:-.i::  we  Ci  me  to  baptism,  then  indeed 

**^   ,v  .   .     /    .X'    .*.v>  .v^;  i«.:'.»:  vorr.,:er.l.   l»eoause  the   daemon    is   then 

.•  >   •.  xx,^     .    ,"    .  ,    :*•.•:•     -*    vv:".>es:r.\:«;*l    to  iiod  and  liberated.*'     The 

x.x-  ,     V*      s..   ..  ..i- •.-.'.  iv'    i\    ;ho    *i^:i   of    the    cross,   and    pro- 

^•v  -.vx     *\     *,'  X     X  '.  r  -..   \   .■■ -v  '.v.Cii  :j  i::e  olRce,    was  the  method 

:*  «  '  .        o-,-  '^  .    s    ."...^  4  "'.o  wc-rv  ..-,.j".!\  pr^niuced  ;  and  one  among 

■    »  ^»    *  ^%     .  »    •  \vvx\  vV.  "v::'  •.;:'^  j.:'<L:rd  practice  was  an  opinion, 

^  »  .  «  ^ .    .      M*.  v*  ■   v\,i\:'^v  jL.::o;'^  ::  e  !«!>>  eniichtened  converts,  that 

■.■  \%/x  -.  »  V  :  .t; -vj-ie  mankind  from  the  yoke 
.uik!    .  \i.  .   .  •    ■.;:•  -X.:  l\r!inip(ion  was  nothing 

■  ..:•   cs;  iuthii'iice  of  evil  spirits. 
V  .      .  »  >  \»  •  .  :  ,..   ■      .V.  .  i-J.  v::<;::actd  the  anle-Niccne 

V     .  K  '.    «.     .  .V      .'^      w;   i        .  ■   '.    ^^  :rv'\\  ul   mention;  and  the  great 
\  V    .        -^  .-.   N.v.  '  J :'.'v-\ ■•':.'.".  works  seem  indeed  to  prove 

\.  *    l\^  I  :c-  ".   '.     •  .:  i  Nory  early  received  among 
I     .•  • .     A  .ri   ;;ruM^^   the   people.     They 
t  ;       .■  V.     -s'     -'  '-.  '.'  ^:\  ill  i!".e  tMIowiuir  age,  and 
.    .  .X        V    .:   ■     .:    :  /..I'lUe  of  .huliiism,  partly  in  the 

,  V.        ..     .^     V       »  ^   •   ^*  ■     \'^.'; '•■>.  wliic'h  at  that  time  com- 

..  ^  \     .  .     ,         ^-   V        \  •  «■  ".t:^  p.:::otk  more  or  less  of  one  or 

.  :.  ...   .  s'  ,  *.»     J  .  <  ".  ^l.l::\r,  Taiian.   Irena'us,  and  even 

I.   .  ,.        .* .  V        ^,*  ■x*  Jc^-.\.v  Uiinu'd   b\  the  former  infection^ 

.     .    vv     .    .     v,\i.x    .;:.J,   i^r  ^v:i    wiTo   dooplv   vitiated    bv    the 

»    . ..      \\      .»...'  .c '■  '.  •  .''i^':  iv  ;i'.o  foiTories  in  question  to  those 

:,     ..  ..<•    ;■  '    ^■\^'.  «    .'  \  u>.:;:\  nicmbtrs  of  the  Church,  though 

^x.    ......    «    »    s  •  •'.•  N-    .   ^  ".  '.vxx'^fd  11  r.vi  Lie  countenance  from  that  quarter. 

\^.     ', .     '.  V  .■  .  \    jv"  «■  V    \»  :':oit  paiisiiiiT  i^cain   to  condemn  the  prin. 

I  i:."»  l'.'     ^-  "•  .  *i  r,i'.  .\'.:x'.'.  .i:v  ior\'  animatetl  on  the  s:ime  sulijcct. 

y...   ..  _  i'..  .     '■k\-.:»i  »*■,■  K;  '•'.■.*•  I.'  V>^.i!r.<.  il;e  works  ascriK'd  to  Ilcrmt's  Trisme- 

■  .     »      '.  '  \'  ..!»    ri*iIi«-»ivH.  tt\»l.i'»ii'*,  i\w  .\;v.sU»lieal  Canons  ancH  onstitutions,  we 

,     I  ,1.,  ,1.  .»  \  .ii.M..   .J..-.  i\j  li  i'.  l!»x!*".u"«  ol"  .'i-Ni;>.  ot"  Mary,  and  his  other  vrlat ires — of 

»....i^i.,   \i. ..»,.».»!      i.'.l  .'.■\%  I'li  .•!    \;  :!»•..;!  V.«'.i — ol"  the  A  jostles,  esjK'cljiUy   St.  IVer— 

^iikkll^  \>i  ii>«     Vi-.'^i'«  .   I  ui'.l  -ihe  Svr.oii»  ot'the  Apostles — the  Kpistle  of  Seneca  to 


s> 
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Ble  vhich  created  Ihem,  tiiai  llieir  immciliuti-  effect  was  «ceeiiingly 
"-1mi«.  since  ihey  cunlrihiiln),  together  nitti  the  olhtr  obiiM^  jiitl  im-ii- 
1,  lo  (liaieininu(«  raise  anil  iiiiw»nhy  notions  rei|)ccltng  ilic  nutiire  nf 
nianily.  Foremost  amonir  ihem.  the  gross  Millenamn  dociriiic, 
lb  «r**  the  (irslboTn  child  of  tradition,  van  stipporleil  ond  diffused  hy 
e  Hritiiigs ;  and  il  did  not  wase  to  exercise,  in  vanoiiK  jmrt*  of  ('hriot- 
M,  a  pernicious  and  perhaps  powerful  influence,  until  il  was  checked 
the  pen  of  Origen  and  succeeding  writers. 
Wltit  dislinction  of  tlie  converla  into  '  Catechumens,'  and  '  Fiiiihful." 
V'  Believers,'  (nio-roi)  was  inlrodnced  after  tlie  age  of  Justin,  and  hclore 
trdurinft  llial  of  TerluUian*.  Its  motive  was  probably  Iwofuld  ;^firsl. 
JlD prove  the  sincerity,  to  instruct  the  ignorance,  to  ascertain  or  correct  tliv 
liunlity  of  the  ruder  proselytes,  who  were  now  numerous  and  eiiger  for 
Ibqitisfn,  and  so  to  restrain  the  indiscriminate  performance  of  tlint  rile; 
flat,  lo  conciliate  reverence  and  excite  curiosity  by  the  lemporary  conccaU 
I  atal  of  llie  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  new  religion.  To  this  end  the 
tCitechumens  were  only  admitted  to  the  previous  part  of  the  service,  and, 
iHvn  llt«  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sucraments,  wore  dmniitedi:  all  that 
jUlowcit  was  RtrictJy  veiled  from  them,  until  the  time  of  their  own  inilin- 
Etiott.  Kven  from  the  above  short  description  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  Lhia 
fiwly  Chrifitian  practice  an  imitation  of  the  nystcm  of  Paj^n  mysteries, 
FTbew,  as  is  well  known,  were  twofold  in  number  and  importance — the 
lint  or  lesser  being  o)' common  notoriety,  and  easy  acces!)  to  all  conditions 
aad  age«.  while  the  greater  were  revealed,  with  considerable  discrimination, 
la  such  only  as  were  thought  qualitied  for  the  privilege,  by  their  rank,  or 
Imowledge.  or  virtue.  The  name  also  passed  into  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  Sacraments,  which  were  withdrawn  from  the  profane  eye 
of  the  Catechumens,  were  denominated  mysteries. 
I  These  mysteries  continued  for  some  time,  perhaps  till  the  beginning  of 
'  the  fourth  century,  to  be  two  oniy,  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  We  have 
proofs,  indeed,  that  in  Iftat  n^e  the  ceremonies,  at  least  of  Penilenliiil  Ab- 
solution, of  Ordination,  and  Contirmalion  J,  were  concealed  from  the  unini- 
tiated, as  carefully  as  the  two  original  Sacraments;  and  hence  no  doubt 
ara^e  the  error  which  has  sanctitied  them  by  the  same  name.     Regarding 

>  De  Prescrip.  adv.  Uoret.  cup.  41.  IIu  ceaauies  thu  heretics  fi>r  not  making  llie 
dalinctimi  in  <]ue«tian  ia  thdr  cuDgrrgntians. 

f  Ite,  iluta  t%l.  (i.e.  KedMia.)  Gu^ — it  is  diamiiseil.  Thia  seemB,  upon  tlie  nhuk,  the 
Wit  probable  oiigia  ottbe  wonls,  AliMiial,Mius{  thau)>h  manyolhrta  Imri!  been  pri)poM;d, 
(Sw  Sia^baiu,  b.  Kiii.,  chup.  i.)  0>  iUuiuiiitx,  iruiraniiari — Noa-cumniunicBnti,  iltjiait — 
mthe  Gnek  form  ofiepiusliug  the  two  claawt.  Uiogliam  is  very  minule,  and  pnibsbly 
rtrf  Guthful,  in  ilcKiibiag  the  nature  of  the  Mima  Cnteubumenoruni  auil  the  Missa.  Kiilu. 
kim,  or  ComiDuuioa  Scirice — though  the  formi,  is  he  giies  them,  prabobly  b4;laapHl  to 
tki  foorth  aail  tlig  tuhfequcnt,  rather  than  the  prweiling,  ccnturiei.  But  a  auinmury  of 
the  imliuctictni  delivereil  la  the  formef  is  aiven  l>y  thu  author  of  the  Contlit  Apuiful., 
Kb.ni,  e.39.  It  etnbracei  the  knowledge  oTtheTonity,  the  onlei  of  the  voriil'n  crention 
ad  tnin  of  Divine  Providence,  as  cxhiliited  in  the  Old  Tdtament :  the  ductrino  of 
Chiisf  a  IncamalioD,  Paaaion,  Resunrclion,  and  Auiunptiuii,  and  what  it  ii  tu  renounce 
llie  devil  and  lo  enter  into  the  Coveaiuit  of  Chritit. 

I  Tlw  p»»iiag«B  which  renpettively  prove  these  three  larfs  are  frona  Ontntus  contr.  Parmcn., 
ht.ii.,  p.  57;  Chrysostom  Hom^lS,  in  ii.Cur.  p,  872;  and  luaocenl  1.,  Bplat.  i.,  ad  IJecen. 
Ibbb  Kaigulua:  and  are  cited  by  Hinghann,  Atitiq.,  bookx,,  chapter  v.  St.  Bo^ilfDu  Sjiir. 
SbkL,  c  37)  places  the  Oil  of  Chrum  omaog  the  thii^  which  the  uninitiated  niighl  not 
laA  upon ;  whik:  St.  Augustin  (Comm.  iu  Fulm  eiil,  Concio.  i.)  tuy%,  '  gutd  >'s>  <j<i0.1 
nraJtmn  est  el  nan  puhhctimin  Ecclesia  ?  SacramfnlHm  Baplinii,  Sai:tamfniain  /Si/'Aa- 
n»ft>,  Ojicra  nuatra  bona  vident  vt  Pai^ni,  Sncnmenta  vera  occultantiir  il'i'..*  Tlio 
piMice  ptubatiiy  varied  in  diBereat  Churchra  ;  but  the  whole  pnivea  that  tlie  ikvcn  Sacia* 
~     t>  were  not  yet  acknowledged  iu  any. 
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the  rite  of  Baptism,  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter  a  misapprehcii 
sion  of  its  true  nature  and  object,  which  gained  very  early  footing  in  U 
Church ;  and  the  consequent  abuse  of  deferring  it  until  the  hour  of  deil 
was  clearly  customary  before  the  days  of  Constantine ;  we  need  not  papi 
to  point  out  the  evils  which  obviously  proceeded  from  it  *.  The  origio 
simple  character  of  the  eucharistical  assemblies  of  the  primitive  Christian 
such  (as  they  are  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  was  first  exalted  by  tl 
strong  and  almost  ambiguous  language  of  Ireneeus,  and  still  further  by  t) 
exaggerated  though  vague  expressions  of  subsequent  writers  t-  By  su 
means  the  Eucharist  gradually  rose  to  be  considered  the  most  abstru 
and  awful  of  the  mysteries.  Yet  is  it  still  doubtful  whether  this  grew 
be  a  great  abuse  before  the  establishment  of  the  Church ;  though  t 
secresy  and  exclusiveness  which  surrounded  its  most  holy  ceremoi 
offended  the  open  character  of  tlie  religion,  and  even  lessened  its  estim 
tion  among  the  wise  and  virtuous,  by  introducing  an  unworthy  assimilali 
to  the  mummeries  of  Paganism. 

It  was  an  opinion  in  the  third  century,  originating,  perhaps,  with  T< 
tullian,  but  more  expressly  declared  by  Dionysius,  '  That  the  holy  mart] 
were  the  assessors  of  Christ  and  participators  in  his  kingdom,  and  pi 
takers  in  his  judgment,  sitting  in  judgment  with  him  }.'  While  we  re 
this  extravagant  conceit  of  that  early  age,  we  might  almost  be  disposed 
praise  the  moderation  of  later  times,  which  were  contented  to  invest  tho 
holy  sufferers  with  the  character  of  mediators.  But  long  even  before  t 
age  of  Dionysius,  and  probably  before  any  thought  had  been  raised  respe 
ing  their  immediate  exaltation  or  beatification,  it  had  been  a  natural  a 
even  pious  custom  to  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  those  who  had  offered  thei 
selves  up  as  sacrifices  for  their  religion.  By  their  birthdays  (their  7cyc^Xi 
were  understood,  not  the  days  of  their  iutroduction  to  the  sins  and  affli 
tions  of  earth,  but  of  their  release  from  such  bondage  and  their  resurrecti 
to  glory.  These  days  of  their  nativity  to  everlasting  life  were  observ 
(as  indeed  it  was  fit)  in  joyous  commemoration  of  the  piety  of  the  departc 
and  of  the  example  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity.  Assembli 
were  held  for  this  purpose  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  or  on  the  spc 
where  they  had  perished,  and  their  frequency  is  attested  by  Tertullia 
Cyprian,  Origen,  and  others  of  the  oldest  fathers.  Tiie  Maprvftwu  ^ci/cd) 
were  the  saints'  days  of  the  early  Christians,  and  may  be  traced  at  least 
far  back  as  the  execution  of  Polycarp  §  ;  and  as  the  places  of  meeting  w< 
not  then  consecrated  by  chapels  or  sanctuaries,  and  as  the  mortal,  whc 
euthanasia  was  commemorated,  was  not  yet  made  an  object  of  superstitio 
adoration,  it  would  be  too  severe  to  charge  upon  those  innocent  demo 
strations  of  popular  reverence  the  system  of  idolatrous  impiety  which  w 
built  in  later  ages  on  that  foundation  ||. 

*  Gibbon  somewhere  proposes  a  question,  which  we  profess  o\ir  inability  to  retol 
whether  this  pernicious  practice  was  at  any  time  condemned  by  any  Council  of  the  Churc 

f  The  passages  in  Ircniciis  which  have  given  occasion  to  the  wannest  controversy,  o 
not  wholly  without  ground,  are  lib.  iv.,  c.  17  (or  32)  and  18  (or  34),  and  lib.  v.,  c  2,  Mi 
cula  SacrsD  Copnas  vel  C}'priauus  aHidet  narrarc.    Semler.  Observ.  Nov.,  &c. 

I  Tertull.  de  Resurrectione  Carnis,  cap.  43.  Nemo  cnim  percgrinatus  a  corpore  shU 
immoratur  penes  Dominum,  nisi  ex  martyrii  prerogativa,  raradiso  scilicet  non  Infi 
deversunis.     And  lib.  de  Anima,  cap.  55.     Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.,  liv.  vi.,  cap.42.  tw  X^ 

\  In  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  to  that  of  Philomelium  (in  Euseb.,  liv.  J 
cap.  15),  the  writers,  after  mention  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  express  their  inteniii 
*  by  Ood*s  permission,  to  meet  at  hia  tomb  and  celebrate  his  birthday.'  See  Cave^  £ 
mitive  Christianity,  p.  ii.,  ch.  7. 

II  We  do  not  mean  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  superstition  in  the  hononn  paid 
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tHi«  use  of  pTBfers  and  eTen  of  offerings  for  the  dead  waa  earlier  tlmit 
t  oga  of  Tertulliun* ;  nor  \»  it  any  wonder  thnt  the  nunierouii  converts 
I  f^anisni  should  bring  over  wiih  them  Homo  rrasraeut*  o[  ihair 
«r  observances.  But  there  is  no  just  rrasna  (a  euapect  thul  the 
»-Nieene  Church  studied  to  turn  them  lo  it>  own  profit, or  at  l«usl  Uint 
■  were  made  to  mini*tcr  to  the  uvnrice  of  ttto  cleriry.  If  they  wcro 
mraged,  it  was  rather  through  the  hope  of  iiurreasing  by  such  iuUul- 
e  the  number  of  itie  pmselylea. 

•  monification  of  occasiounl  fusling  was  probably  enjoined  in  the  ear- 
Jt  age.  For  the  ceremony  of  Baptism,  as  we  lenrn  from  J  OKlin,  twith  the 
IptiyW  and  the  congregation  were  prepared  by  abstinence ;  and  in  ths 
'|ia(  Terlultikn,  the  Bishops,  if  he  beliest  them  not,  found  their  advaiv- 
j  in  Increaftin^  the  number  of  such  observanccii.  The  first  general  fast 
E  OR  Quod  Friday,  and  it  doe*  not  appear  that  any  others  were  very 
B  add^d,  or  at  least  universally  received.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
i  laas  before  the  fourth  century  at  least  same}  partof  I^ent  was  strictly 
CTved,  nnd  a  partial  fast  (till  three  in  the  afternoon)  on  the  fourth  ond 
[kith  dav9  ol' every  week,  is  by  some  referred  lo  very  hit^h  antiquity.  Upon 
ILe  whole  it  would  seem,  however,  that,  until  the  establishment  of  tha 
Qiurcl),  n  great  variety  prevailed  in  this  department  of  its  diseipliue,  de* 
ident  in  some  measure  on  the  circumstances  of  particular  provinces,  and 
bKllTiriiial  reflations  of  the  Bishops  presidin}t;  there, 
fbeo  we  consider  in  what  countries  the  religion  was  revealed,  and  among 
I  people  it  first  spread,  it  is  natural  to  search  for  the  oldest  forms  of 
jXMrnal  economy  in  the  Jewish,  end  for  those  somewhat  less  ancient 
he  pBgnn.  system  ; — and  thus  ne  find  them  to  have  originated,  so  fat 
■Mt«»^e  origin  of  eilhercan  be  discovered  with  any  certainly.  There 
I  b«  little  dooht,  for  instance,  that  the  very  early  distinction  between 
rfry  and  Laity  was  immediately  derived  from  the  corresponding  insIitU' 
a  of  Judaism.  The  gradations  and  olfices  of  the  original  Priesthood, 
|d  the  power  of  the  Presbytery,  proceeded  from  the  same  BDurce§.  and 
(ubsequenl  introduction  of  the  more  dignified  term  Sacerdos  utie.sled 
I  eontinualion  of  the  snme  irjfiuence.  Again,  '  There  seems  lo  be 
ttAag  more  uncontested  among  learned  men  than  that  the  Jews  hud  set 
H  of  worship  in  all  parts  of  Divine  Service,  nnd  Ihot  the  ApoBth's  freely 
i  these  in  aii  instances  in  which  they  thought  it  necessary  or  becoming 
lOin  wilh  them.  Their  ordinary  service  was  of  two  sorls — the  service 
be  Temple  and  the  service  of  the  Synagogue.     These  differed  in  many 


tvea  in  the  third  century.    Relics  wero  iilci.Mily  caming  into  coniiili: 

^ the  siiSi;ren  was  eagerly  colleded  ia  ipoages,  and  olhei  limilar  ext 

lecordml ;  but  tbvse  were  uie  n.ituial  enranm  uf  iiDjnilai  enlhiui 


TnluU.  de  Uono);nmui,  e.  10. 

"  '"        ''     '~  his  '  Liber  de  Jejiiniis'  liQ  is  writing  in  Ikvour  of  Manlaniim 


(he  Church.  Bene  autem  quod  et  fipiacopi  universn  plel 
Ij  Don  dicD  lie  inJuitria  ilipnun  cunffrfiidaruni.  at  ralrir'capti 
fain  solicituilinix  Eccloiasticn  caiuo.    S«e  Thomoffiin,  Troilf  Jei  Ji 


Tka  Quadrug«!iinial  Fast  (c-ii-rnfaui'Tn)  is  liy  soniti  luppoied  ti. 

'ibwi  of  abitiDeoce  which  pivuded  the  festival  of  the  Rennrection.  But  lu  Itui 
f  durymrtoni  (who  calls  Lent  '  the  remedy  and  physic  of  thesQiil')  nuilnfTheo- 
tbiB  Great  (who  suspended  all  criTniual  prucBudincs  imd  punii.hnir;nta  durinj;  Ita  cDn. 
»)  the  entire  period  waa  uiir|iie:tiuniibly  ohserveiT    See  Cave  on  the  Kaily  Chinch, 
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respects ;  but  both  agreed  in  this,  that  the  ])ublic  prayers  in  both  wer 
offered  up  in  a  certain  constant  form  of  words*.*  To  what  extent  thi 
practice  was  imitated  in  the  primitive  Church  remains  extremely  uncertaii 
notwithstanding;  the  controversial  labours  of  many  learned  men.  Perhap 
this  very  uncertainty  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  earlia 
forms  of  services  were  extremely  short  and  variable — otherwise  mor 
ample  specimens  of  them  would  have  reached  posterity.  On  the  othe 
hand,  the  scanty  passages  which  are  adduced  from  Ig^natius,  Justin 
Ireneus,  and  TertuUian,  certainly  prove,  that  there  were  some  fixed  prayer 
in  use  in  some  of  the  ancient  Churches^  which  may  or  may  not  have  beei 
common  to  them  all.  And  this  usage  was  an  imitation,  imperfect  aa  i 
was,  of  the  Jewish  officest  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  of  the  earli 
Ecclesiastical  terms,  and  some  few  ceremonies  chiefly  of  the  third  cea 
tury,  which  are  more  usually  considered  of  Pagan  derivation,  thougl 
some  of  them  may  with  equal  justice  be  ascribed  to  a  Jewish  originil 
The  oldest  name  for  the  chancel  was  OvaiaaT^ptov^  Ara  Dei,  or  Altare 
oblations  were  made  there,  and  '  the  unbloody  sacrifice  *  offered  up,  am 
frankincense  smoked,  and  lamps  were  lighted,  even  during  the  persecu 
tions  of  the  Church  ;  even  votive  donations  (donaria — avaOj^ara)  wer 
suspended  in  the  yet  rude  and  ill-constructed  temples  of  Ghriat 
But  the  simple  superstition  of  the  Faithful  in  those  ages  did  not  proce« 
to  more  dangerous  excesses.  It  was  reserved  for  the  following  cen 
tury  to  fill  those  temples  with  images,  and  to  introduce  into  the  Sane 
tuaries  of  God  the  predominating  spirit  of  Paganism. 

In  reference  to  the  facts  which  we  have  now  stated,  and  which  carr 

with  them  the  plain  conclusions  to  which  we  proceed,  it  seems  onl 

necessary  to  ohsevve— first,  that  we  are  not  to  attend  to  those  writers  wh 

represent  the  ante-Nicene  Church  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  Christia 

society — as  the  unfailing  storehouse  whence  universal  and  perpetual  rule 

of  doctrine  and  discipline  may  be  derived  with  confidence,  and  followe 

with  submission.     The  truth  is  far  otherwise ;  and  though  we  ought  as 

suredly  to  distinguish  the  authority  of  the  apostolical  from  that  of  the  lat< 

uninspired  writers,  still  even   the  works  of  those  first  Fathers  are  m 

without  much  imperfection,  and  furnish,  besides,  very  insufficient  material 

for  the  construction  or  defence  of  any  system  ;  and  in  the  extensive  variei 

both  of  opinions  and  arguments  which  distinguishes  their  successors  froi 

Justin  to  Eusebius,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  former  are  somi 

times  erroneous,  and  the  latter  very  commonly  feeble  and  inconsequentia 

From  such  facts  we  are  compelled  to  infer,  that  the  true  nature  and  di 

sign  of  Christ's  mission  on  earth  were  not  yet  very  perfectly  comprehende 

by  the  mass  of  Christians  in  the  second   and  third  centuries.     Indeed/: 

was  scarcely  possible  that  it  could  be  otherwise,  siiice  they  consisted  c 

converts,  or   the  children  of  converts,  many  of  whom  were  imbued  wit 

the  deep  and  unbending  prejudices  of  Judaism,  and   the  others  attache 

by  long  hereditary  affection  to  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  Paganism.     T 

either  of  these  classes  it  was  necessary  to  address  a  peculiar  form  c 

argument,  and  to  present  a  peculiar  view  of  the  religion,  that  there  migli 

be  any  just  hope  of  persuading   them  to  embrace  it.     We  should  als> 

mention  that  some  of  the  errors  of  the  third,  and  even  of  the  second  cen 

tury,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  undue  weight  already  attached  to  apostolica 

tradition,  and  the  authority  that  was  blindly  attributed  to  any  precept  o 

usage,  howevrr  obscurely  traced  to  that  uncertain  source. 

*  Biujjham  (Cliurch  Antiq.  Book  xiii.,  chap,  v.)  in  prosecutiou  of  this  bubject,  exhibit 
too  warmly  the  wal  of  on  advocate. 


rrom  the  circumstances  of  the  converts  than  from  the  design  of  the 
ood,  and  there  were  few,  if  any,  amons:  them  which  might  not  have 
Tested  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  if  that  security  which 
jwer  to  the  ministers  of  religion  had  conferred  wisdom  and  true 
long  with  it. 

onchide,  then: — a  general  view  of  the  Church  of  the  three  first  ages 
B  to  us  a  body  always  unconnected  with  the  State,  frequently  at 
«  with  it ;  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  heresies,  many  of  them 
onstrous,  which  it  combated  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  alone ; 
El  government  in  which  the  gradually-increasing  influence  of  the 

was  still  for  the  most  part  extremely  limited  by  the  power  of  his 
ery ;  with  a  rule  of  faith  not  curiously  definite  on  abstnise  ques- 
iit  simply  conceived  and  scripturally  expressed — rising  into  strength 
ifirming  its  consistency,  and,  finally,  making  good  its  long-neglected 
to  toleration  and  respect.  A  closer  examination  of  the  same  body 
*8  to  us  a  number  of  stains  and  defects^  proceeding  at  different 
its  from  various  causes,  and  spreading,  in  some  degree,  as  that 
ed  in  magnitude:  but  they  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  its  heart, 
light  still  have  been  checked,  and  even  removed,  by  an  influential 
ily  Christian  priesthood.  It  is  true  that  the  substantial  and  fatal 
tions  of  ader  ages  sprang,  in  many  instances,  directly  from  them ; 
i  crime  of  those  consequences  must  rest,  for  the  most  part,  with 
who  combined  and  perpetuated  the   first  abuses;  for  these  were 

rather  the  produce  of  circumstances  than  the  work  of  men.  We 
Iso  observed,  in  the  various  conditions  of  apostolical  Christianity, 
litered  elements  of  some   forms  of  government  and  discipline, 

though  they  were  very  early  absorbed   by  the  episcopal  system, 

not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  since  they  are  still  pleaded  as  pre- 
I  and  imitated  as  models  by  many  excellent  Christians. 
Eleury,  who  is  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  of  the  Roman 
ie  historians,  laments  that  afler  the  first  six 
M   the   brinrhtpst   davs  of  the  Church  were     From  Cormtantine.  to 
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eulo^.  But  it  was  an  error  (for  to  Fleury  we  would  not  willingly  as 
Uie  intention  of  deceiving)  to  confound  the  three  earliest  with  the  thre< 
lowing  centuries ;  as  if  the  same  had  been  the  goYemment^  disci]: 
4Bpirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  age  of  St.  Clement  to  that  o 
Gregory.  Even  the  first  of  those  periods  was  somewhat  removed 
apostolical  perfection ;  but  in  the  second  the  distance  was  incalculably 
tiplied^  and  that,  not  only  according  to  the  customary  progress  of  i 
formed  abuse,  but  also  through  a  change  of  principles  in  the  admini 
tion  of  the  Church,  which  proceeded  from  other  causes. 

At  present,  before  we  enter  on  any  general  review  of  the  outward 

and  position  of  the  Church,  or  even  of  its  intemi 
Particular  tn-     ministration,  we  shall  mention,   as  in  continuatio 

nwatioru,        the  subject  which  has  been  most  lately  treated, 

particular  innovations  in  belief  and  discipline  v 
either  began  or  were  established  during  the  fourth,  fif\h,  and  sixth  centi 
The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  these,  was  the  institutic 
the  monastic  system,  of  which  it  cannot  be  properly  said  that  there  ei 
any  vestige  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age,  and  which,  befo 
termination,  had  fixed  its  roots  deeply,  and  struck  them  with  pemi 
vitality  into  the  very  heart  of  Christendom.  Its  origin  and  progpresi 
be  the  object  of  future  inquiry ;  at  present  we  shall  confine  our  noti 
a  subject  very  closely  connected  with  it — the  celibacy  of  the  Clergy, 
the  first  ages  the  Church  writers  advocated  the  universal  lawfulne 
marriage  against  the  heretical  rigour  of  the  Encratites,  of  Satuminu 
Basilides,  of  the  Montanists,  and  even  the  Novatians  ;  so  that  any  t 
respect  for  celibacy  which  may  have  prevailed  during  the  three  first 
cannot  justly  be  attributed  to  the  Church:  it  was  also  very  partia 
vague  in  its  nature,  and  wholly  unsupported  by  canonical  regulai 
Afterwards,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  cause  which  first 
impulse  to  the  principle,  and  carried  it  into  practice,  and  subjected 
repeated  legislation,  was  the  growing  prevalence  of  Monachism,  an 
popular  veneration  which  was  found  to  attach  to  excessive  austei 
Already  at  the  Council  of  Nice*  it  was  proposed  to  forbid  the  marria 
the  Clernfy ;  but  through  the  opposition  of  an  Egyptian  Bishop,  n 
Paphnutius,  it  was  only  enacted,  that  all  Clerks  who  had  been  mt 
before  tiiey  took  orders  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  wives,  acco 
to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church,  but  that  they  should  not  me 
second  timet.  Such  continued  both  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  Es 
Church  ;  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  in  Trullo  in  the  year  692, 

their  ecclesiastical  letters  to  the  Clergy  only.  So,  when  the  ancients  speak  of  oba 
the  canons,  imagine  not  that  they  speak  of  written  canons ;  they  speak  of  all  th 
practised  through  a  constant  tradition.  For  we  must  helieve,  according  to  the  ma: 
St  Augustine,  that  that  which  the  Church  has  observed  at  every  time,  and  in  ereiy 
is  apostolical  tradition.    In  fact,  from  what  other  source  could  have  come  those  un 

Practices,  such  as  the  veneration  of  relics,  the  prayer  for  the  dead,  the  observa 
,ent  ?'  Fltiu-y,  Discours  sur  T  Hist,  des  Six  Premiers  Si<;cles,  &c.  &c.-— Of  the  three  pcj 
here  instanced,  two  at  least  were  much  jiosterior  to  tlie  times  of  the  Apostles. 

*  Eleven  years  earlier  it  was  enacted,  by  the  tenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  A 
that  when  a  Deacon  declared  his  intention  to  marry,  at  the  time  of  his  ordinatii 
might  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  not  otherwise.  Ihipin.  Nouv.  Bibl.tome  ii.  p.  312. 
ham,  Church  Antiq.  b.  iv.  ch.  v.— Dupin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.,  tome  i.  (Abr6g6  de  la  Disc 
mentions,  as  the  rule  of  the  early  (ante-Nicene)  Chiu-ch,  that  it  was  permitted  to  a 
to  keej)  his  wife,  but  not  to  marry  again  :  on  a  Deacon  there  was  no  such  restraint. 
impossible  to  trace  that,  which  is  mentioned  as  being  imposed  upon  the  Priest,  to  tl 
"■■*- ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  perhaps  somewhat  earlier^  it  wi 
-'nily  eetablithed,  that  no  man  who  was  ordained  Priest  could  many, 
pcntii^  Ub.  i^  C.  U.    Soflomen;  bb.  L,  c  29. 
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an  exception  agfainst  Bishops,  who  were  obliged,  on  their  promotion,  to 
separate  from  their  wives;  and  this  law  was  never  afterwards  altered. 
But  in  the  West,  where  the  spirit  of  sacerdotal  domination  more  strongly 
prevailed,  many  attempts  were  made  in  those  days  to  enforce  perfect  celi- 
bacy on  all  the  orders  of  the  ministry,    and  their  constant  repetition 
proves  their  inefficacy.     Siricius,  who  held  the  See  of  Rome  from  385  to 
398,  published  some  letters  or  decretals,  which  have  acquired  the  weight 
of  canons  in  the  Roman  Church.     One  of  his  great  objects  was  to  dis« 
courage  the  marriage  of  the  Clergy,  but  it  does  not  appear*  that  his  regu- 
lations much  exceeded  the  severity  of  those  of  Nice.     However,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  perseverance  of  his  successors  was  not  fruitless,  at  least 
ao  far  as  their  immediate  influence  extended  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  very  commonly 
observed  by  the  Clergy  of  Romet*     But  a  hundred  years  aflerwards* 
Gregory,  as  we  have  seen,  was  still  engaged  in  the  same  struggle  against 
the  natural  affections  and  the  common  reason  of  man,  and  he  transmitted 
it,  still  unfinished,  to  his  distant  |  posterity.     His  object  was  clerical  cell- 
liacy  ID  the  strictest  sense  ;  but  we  should  remark  that  no  ordinance  going 
to  that  extent  had  yet  been  enacted  by  any  general  Council,  even  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  that  the  common  practice  was  still  in  opposition  to 
it ;  a  great  number,  probably  far  the  larger  proportion,  of  the  German, 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  Clergy  continued  to  avail  themselves  at 
least  of  that   portion  of  their  scriptural  right,  which  the  Council  of  Nice 
kad  lefl  them. 

The  penitential  discipline  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church  was  exceedingly 
severe,  even  In  the  season  of  persecution,  and  it  was  by  rigour  rather 
than  indulgence  that  it  sought  to  secure  the  fidelity  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  members.  For  the  space  of  flfleen,  or  sometimes  of  twenty 
years,  it  might  be  for  his  whole  life,  the  repentant  sinner  was  excluded 
from  the  precincts  of  the  Church,  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  or  compas- 
sion of  every  beholder.  After  this  long  endurance,  when  the  gates  of  the 
sanctuary  were  at  length  unclosed  to  him,  it  was  only,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  worship  there  for  some  additional  years  in  the  attitude  of  prostra- 
tion, muffled  and  unshaven,  fasting  and  covered  with  ashe8§.  A  discipline 
which,  in  some  ages,  would  be  deemed  barbarous  if  it  were  not  impracti- 
cable, was  found  very  effectual  in  those  early  times,  both  in  preserving 
individual  morality,  and  in  upholding  the  external  show  and  dignity  of  the 
Church.  It  seems  to  have  been  maintained  in  its  original  spirit  through- 
out the  fourth  century  ||,  and  its  rigour  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 

*  Dopin,  NouT.  Bibl.,  Vie  de  Since. 

f  A  distinction  in  this  respect  was  obser?ed  a  century  earlier  between  the  Catholic  and 
fha  Arian  Clergy  ;  the  /on'/y  of  the  latter^  who  were  almost  tmiversally  married^  was 
Buds  matter  of  reproach  by  their  more  ri^id  adversaries. 

X  In  the  ninth  century  (about  the  year  SCO)  we  observe  Ilulderic,  Bishop  of  Augsburg, 
figimnuly  resisting  the  edicts  of  Po^ie  Nicholas;  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after* 
wards,  when  Gregory  VII.  at  length  achieved  the  object  which  had  foiled  his  prcdeces- 
•ois  sin  above  six  centuries,  he  encountered  an  opposition  which  could  scarcely  hsLve  been 
■urmoanted  by  a  less  cxtraordiuar)'  character. 

f  Fleury,  Discours  sur  les  Six  Premiers  Siecles,  &c.  et  passim.  Cyprian  is  the  most 
•adent  Father  who  is  mentioned  as  having  laid  down  rules  of  penance.  But  some  derive 
■idi  rules  from  the  discipline  imposed  in  the  Pagan  system  previous  to  initiation  in  the 
|BMt  mysteries. 

II  See   Diipin,  Noiit.  Bibl.  tome  ii.  p.  247,  Vie  de  S.  Ambroise.    1.  Sinners  were  ex- 
pected to  retjuest  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  penance.    2.  The  ciicum«\aticft  ot  >\v^vt 
■oiofi;  penance  separated  them  from  t}w  Commumon,    3.  They  did  ^naivce  \K]^Yy(\j, 
1  They  pnttimd  m  number  of  fastings,  austenties,  and  humiliatioxia  dutiw^  \!bA  '^n  w% 
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necessity  of  public  confession.     The  measure  of  Pope  Leo,  iwhich  substi* 
luted  private  confession,  may  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  universal 

Srofession  of  Christianity,  and  the  deg^eneracy  of  many  who  professed  it 
tut  not  only  was  it  attended  by  an  immediate  relaxation  in  the  peniten-   ' 
tial  discipline  of  the  Church  (for  secret  penance  very  speedily  followed 
secret  confession),  but  it  became,  in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  moat 
abundant  sources  of  sacerdotal  influence. 

During  the  four  first  centuries  there  was  no  mention  or  thought  of  Pur- 
gatory — neither  St.  Ambrose,  nor  even  St.  Jerome,  had  any  belief  in  such 
an  intermediate  state.     But  St.  Aup^ustin  *  expresses  himself  somewhat 
more  ambiguously ;  for  if,  in  [some  passages,  he  rejects  the  supposition  as 
vain  and  improbable,  in  others  he  admits  that  the  truth  cannot  be  certainly 
ascertained,  but  may  deserve  investigation.     During  the  two  following 
ages,  the  plausible  scheme  gained  some  little  credit  among  the  Clergy 
of  the  West,  and  most  especially  among  the  monastic  orders ;  but  the 
credit  of  establishing  it  among  the  unquestionable  truths  of  the  Church  is 
due  to  the  superstition  or  the  craft  of  Gregory  the  Great.     In  the  Fourth 
Book  of  his  Dialogues  he  maintains  the  existence  of  a  purgatory  for  the 
expiation  of  the  more  venial  offences  of  persons,  whose  general  excellence 
may  have  deserved  such   indulgence.      He  then  takes   occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  many  discoveries  had  lately  been  made  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  souls  after  death,  which  had  not  been  penetrated  by  antiquity,  and 
for  this  reason — that  as  this  world  was  approaching  to  its  end,  men  saw 
more  closely  into   the  secrets  of  the  nextf.     A  theory  which  had  been 
tolerated  by  St.  Augustin,  and  defended,  however  absurdly,  by  Sl  Gre- 
gory, found  easy  acceptance  in  the  Western  Church  ;  it  was  eagerly  seized 
by  the  Benedictine  Monks,  and  was  presently  perceived  to  be  so  profitable 
in  its  operation  on  the  people,  that  it  soon  became  one  of  the  dearest  and 
most  necessary  tenets  of  the  Roman  Communion. 

The  general  influence  of  Paganism  on  the  Christian  ceremonies  was 
already  discoverable  in  the  second  and  third  ages  ;  and  the  particular  prac- 
tice which,  in  its  abuse,  was  especially  destined  to  assimilate  two  forms  of 
worship  essentially  dissociable,  and  to  bring  them  together,  too,  on  that 
very  point  where  their  difference  had  been  the  widest,  may  be  traced, 
perhaps,  to  the  early  but.  innocent  reverence  which  was  paid  to  martyrs. 
During  the  progress  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  many  new  conces- 
sions were  made,  on  various  and  important  points,  to  the  popular  genius  of 
the  old  superstition.  Expiatory  processions  and  supplications  were  framed 
and  conducted  after  the  ancient  models.  The  sanctity  which  had  been 
inherent  in  the  Temples  of  the  Gods  was  now  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Churches  J,  which  began  to  rival  the  splendour  and  magnitude,  if  they 
failed  to  emulate  the  elegance,  of  their  profane  competitors.  If  any 
inspiration  had  been  communicated  to  the  devout  Pagan  by  sleeping 
within  the  holy  precincts,  the  same  descended  upon  the  Convert  when  he 


f 


time  of  penance.  5.  Tliey  could  be  admitted  to  that  penance  once  only.  Of  course  the 
penance  here  mentioned  was  the  severest  which  the  Church  ever  inflicted  for  the  most 
enormous  sins. 

*  Moaheim  (cent.  v.  p.  ii.  c.  iii.)  remarks  that  '  the  famous  Pagan  doctrine  concerning 
the  purification  of  departed  souls  by  means  of  a  certain  kind  of  fSe  was  more  amply  ex- 
plained and  confirmed  now  than  it  had  hitherto  been/  and  he  refers  to  St.  Augustin,  De 
viii.  Questionibus  ad  Dulcitium  N.  xiii.  tome  vi.  l)e  Fide  et  Operibus,  cap.  xn.  p. 
182.     De  Fide,  Spe  et  Charitate,  sect.  1 18,  p.  222.     Enarrat.  Psalm  xxxv.  s.  3. 

•f  See  Dupin,  Kouv.  Bibl.,  Vie  de  St.  Gregoire  I. 

X  The  ancient  privilege  of  s^uictuary  was  cout'eired  upon  Chrihtian  Clurch.'s  by  Cun- 
ftantine,  and  afterwards  eiteaded  by  Theodosius  II,  to  the  consecrated  piecincts. 
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I^H)!>ed  upon  a  marlyrs  tnmb.  If  any  purify  had  been  cotifdrerl  by 
eusbnnary  lustration,  ii  was  compeiisaled  hy  the  frequent  use  of  holy 
water.  Other  such  com  prom  iscs  might  be  mentioned ;  and  so  completely 
was  the  spirit  of  the  rqecled  worship  lrant;ruHed  iiiio  the  system  which 
Kieceeded  it,  that  the  very  miracles  which  the  Christian  writers  oflhoae 
days  credulously  retailed  concerning  their  saintti  and  martyrs  were,  in  many 
inatancert,  only  ung^racefu!  cojiies  of  the  tong-expluded  fables  of  liea- 
Ihenism*:  so  poisonous  was  the  expiring  breath  of  that  base  siiperslitinn, 
■nd  so  fatal  the  garment  which  it  cast,  even  diiriiit^  its  latest  ■>lriicrglee, 
over  its  heavenly  destroyer.  But  in  no  respect  was  its  malice  so  last- 
ingly pernicious  as  when  it  fastened  upon  Christianity  the  badg«  of  hia 
own  character  by  the  communication  of  idolatrous  worship.  It  is  true 
ttial  io  the  ante-Nicene  Church  martyrs  were  reverenced,  and  even  reltca 
held  in  some  estimation  ;  but  no  description  of  image,  whether  carved  or 
painted,  was  tolerated  in  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  it  was  through  that 
distinction  chiefly  that  they  claimed  exclusive  sanctity.  In  the  fourth  and 
fiflh  centuries  the  previous  veneration  for  the  saints  was  exalted  into  actual 
worship,  their  lives  and  their  miracles  were  recited  and  devoured  with 
■ident  credulity,  astonishing  prodigies  were  performed  hy  fragments  of 
(heir  bones  or  garments,  distant  and  dangerous  pil^ritnuges  were  iinder- 
Uken  to  obtain  their  ashes,  or  only  to  pray  at  their  tombs  ^  and  this  rage 
maf  encouraged  by  the  unanimous  acclamation  of  the  ecclesiastical  direc- 
Ittfs.  Yet  does  it  not  appear  that  any  one,  even  the  least  considerate 
among  those  writers,  warmly  advocated  the  worship,  or  even  the  use,  of 
inugeet  -,  the  opinions  and  practice  of  some  of  them  were  certainly  opposed 
to  it.  Among  the  Emperors,  both  Valens  end  Theodosius  enacted  laws 
ajrainst  the  painting  or  gravinf;  the  hkeness  of  Christ.  Nevertheless  we 
perceive  (from  passages  in  Gregory  nf  Nyasa.  St.  Cyril,  St.  Basil,  and 
others}  that  representations  of  the  combats  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  some 
scriptural  scenes,  had  already  obtained  place  in  some  of  the  Churches, 
though  they  were  not  yet  In  general  honour.  Thus  the  seeds  were  sowu, 
and  as  they  were  watered  hy  llie  erilhnsiaHm  of  the  viilfjar,  ever  prone  to 
some  sort  of  sensible  worship,  and  fondly  nourished  by  the  headstrong  pre- 
judice of  the  heathen  converts  ;  anil  as  the  falhers  of  the  Church  did  not 
inter|iose  to  root  them  out,  they  spread  with  rapid,  though,  perhaps,  silent 
growth,  and  before  the  end  uf  the  sixth  century  the  ti»e  of  images  was 
very  generally  permitted  throughout  the  Christian  world.  During  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Sevcrus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  observ- 
ing that  the  people  worshipped  the  Images  which  were  placed  in  his 
Church,  tore  them  down  and  destroyed  them :  on  this  occasion  the  Pope 
addressed  tn  him  two  epistles,  in  which,  while   he    praised   the   zeul   that 

•  Sec  Jortia,  Keel.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  73,  1^4,  220,  238,  (tc.  B.C. ;  and  MiUdlelou'j  Ltttei 
fttia  Roiup,  |)asBin), 

•f  St.  EpiiihaniiiSgin  hit  teltrr  to  John  of  Jerusalem i  tramlDled  by  St.  Jerome,  aud 
nnlen  lowanls  the  end  of  thr  fourth  ceatury,  writes  aa  follow* : — '  Haviag  pnttTEMl  into  a 
cburch  iu  a  viUsge  in  Palestiae,  named  Ansblatba,  1  fouoil  Iheie  ■  veil  irhich  nu  sun* 
ftadKA  at  the  di»T,  uid  punted  with  a  repretentation,  whether  ur  Jesus  Chiitt  or  of  soina 
&UDt,  Ibr  1  do  not  well  terollect  whose  iniB|{e  it  wax,  but  weiii);  that,  m  opjusilioD  Iu  the 
nilborilj-  of  Scripture,  there  was  n  human  image  in  the  Churrli  of  JesiH  Christ,  I  lore  it  in 
{■reel,  and  gaie  order  to  those  who  had  caie  of  that  Church  to  bury  a  coq«e  with  the 
>(>L  And  an  Iheyerumbled  out  some  answer,  that  "lince  he  hu  chosen  to  leu  the  veil  ha 
lu^t  as  well  find  another,"  I  promised  thusn  one,  and  I  now  discharge  thst  proniiie.' 
Bummra,  BellarmiDe,  and  come  olben,  have  disputed  the  geniJuenesB  of  this  pauAge 
by  ugumrntB,  wliicb  have  beeu  very  eatily  and  candidly  confuted  by  Dupin,  Nuuv.  BihL 
V  w  dc  S.  Knipbane.  SI.  .4ugusliu  somewhere  praises  the  religious  suvQlit^f  ot!  t\ve  wcvmi. 
jaoa,  who  wunhipped  Gud  wtlboul  images. 
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combated  any  show  of  idolatry,  he  maintained  the  propriety  of  fillinflf  tht   U. 
Churches  with  idols ;  '  for  there  is  a  gfreat  difference,'  he  says,  *  between   ^ 
worshipping^  an  ima^e,  and  learning,  from  the  history  represented  by  that   L 
imag^e,  what  it  is  that  we  ou[rht  to  worship ;  for  that  which  writing  teaches    :  . 
to  those  who  can  read,  painting  makes  intelligible  to  all  who  have  eyes  to    ^ 
■ee.     It  is  in  such  representation  that   the  ignorant  perceive  what  they 
ought  to  follow  ;  it  is  the  book  of  the  illiterate.     On  this  account  it  is  of 
great  service  to  the  barbarians,  to  which  circumstance  you,  who  are- placed    - 
in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  should  be  peculiarly  attentive,  so  as  to  cauu    ^ 
them  no  scandal  by  an  indiscreet  zeal.'    This  passage  probably  disdosei    - 
the  principal  motive  of  that  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  images  which 
was  aflerwards  so  warmly  manifested  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  at  leait»   ^ 
it  teaches  us,  that  the  places,  which  they  had  gradually  usurped  during  the 
three  preceding  ages  in  the  Christian  Churches,  were  at  length  confirmed   -=- 
to  them,  and  secured  by  the  highest  authority.    We  may  pause  once  more 
to  condemn  the  sophistry  which  distinguished  between  the  use  and  the 
worship,  and  coldly  forbade  the  ignorant  barbarian  to  adore  an  object    ^ 
which  could  not  seriously  be  placed  in  his  hands  with  any  other  prospect.     ^ 
From  the  above  review  of  the  principal  abuses  in  doctrine  and  disd*   r 

pline  *  which  took  root  in  the  Church  during  the    - 
The  Church  in  con-    three  centuries  following  its  establishment,  let  us    ^ 
ruxion  with  the    proceed  to  consider  that  body ;  first,  in  regard  to  its 
State,  connexion  with  the  state ;  secondly,  in  respect  to    - 

its  own  internal  administration.  As  the  Pagan  sys*  - 
tem  was  merely  an  engine  of  State,  so  its  entire  regulation,  even  to  the 
performance  of  its  most  sacred  rights  and  offices,  was  consistently  and  ^ 
properly  intrusted  to  the  control  and  exercise  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
power  which  directed  it,  the  power  which  its  ministers  possessed  to  en- 
force their  decrees,  was  not  distinguished  from  that  with  which  they 
were  invested  for  any  other  purpose, — it  was  strictly  and  exclusively  tem- 
poral. Christianity  rose  from  a  very  different  foundation  ;  it  claimed  to 
be  a  direct  revelation  from  Heaven ;  its  truth,  not  its  utility,  was  the  fact 
which  its  professors  unbendingly  asserted  by  their  arguments  and  their 
sufferings ;  they  believed  that  it  was  the  work  of  God  which  they  were 
forwarding,  and  that  their  souls  were  placed  for  ever  in  his  retributive 
hands.  From  this  lofty  ground  they  were  enabled  to  discern  that  there 
was  a  limit  to  all  human  authority,  and  that  there  was  a  Power  above, 
which  was  greater  than  the  might  of  Emperors.  That  heavenly  power 
they  considered  to  be,  in  some  degree,  communicated  to  Christ's  ministers 
on  earth,  and  associated  with  their  spiritual  office. 

During  the  period  preceding  the  accession  of  Constantine,  the  exercise  of 
this  power  was  confined  to  preserving  the  purity  of  the  apostolical  doctrine, 
to  augmenting  the  number,  enforcing  the  morality,  and  preventing  the 
apostacy  of  the  converts.  It  was  working  silently  among  the  faithful, 
and  had  already  established  a  solemn  and  indissoluble  connexion  between 
the  clergy  and  the  lower  orders ;  but  it  had  not  hitherto,  on  any  occasioui 
been  brought  into  open  communication  with  the  temporal  power,  cither  to 
co-operate  or  to  contend  with  it,  nor,  indeed,  was  its  existence  yet  acknow- 

*  Dupin  has  collected  from  the  works  of  Athanasius  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  disci« 
i)line  of  that  age.  Among  the  particulars  we  observe,  that  there  were  Priests,  and  evea 
Bishops,  who  were  marriedj  though  in  small  number ;  that  the  people  and  Clergy  continued 
to  choose  their  Bishops ;  that  there  were  no  translations ;  that  Lent  was  ohscrved  as  a 
|^«t ;  Easter  as  a  solemn  festival;  that  the  Gospel  was  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue.    It  is  SL 

Kome  who  has  somewhere  declared,  that  £utiDg  is  not  so  truly  calUfd  a  virtue  as  Qm 

uadAtion  of  wtrj  virtue. 
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Mg«d,  or  perhaps  perceLVL'H,  by  tlio  taller*.  Let  u*  not*  nilvanoe  uh« 
tury,  and  consider  the  position  of  Uie  Churc)!  ua  it  Uien  Blood  in  cuii- 
wilh  [the  State.  Itn  real  niilttlaDtial  Mei|;ht  procceiUd.  in  fttcl, 
le  rause,  «nil  from  one  only, — the  iiilluence  of  the  Clci^  over  iIm 
il«.  Many  circum.s lances  ul  this  time  contributed  tu  confiini  nnd  oon- 
IftM  that  inBuence — tlie  judicinl  authority  and  atiknowledf^d  dignity  ot 
flw  Bisbope,  the  increase  in  their  luimber  atid  wenllh,  the  popular  cha- 
ncier of  their  election,  their  pubMc  and  powerful  eloquence.  Moreover, 
liMTe  can  be  no  question  that  even  the  spiritual  control  of  the  ecclcsiaslica 
WW  nerted  with  greater  confidence,  when  the  civil  power  was  at  hand  Lo 
MppOTt  them ;  white  their  zeal  was  warmly  und  auocessfully  employtd  iii 
MItiliilg  the  vast  superiority  of  that  control,  and  the  inteiesls  connected 
wlUi  H,  over  any  tliat  were  merely  temporal  nnd  worldly.  To  these  con8i- 
teftllons  we  Hhould  add,  that  during  the  three  precedinir  centuries  ttie 
mbility  of  the  Roman  empire  had,  for  the  mo  ki  part,  fallen  into  decay; 
M>  body  had  grown  up  in  Uie  State  to  supply  iho  ilcfect  of  the  arislocratical 
hfluenoe,  and  hence  it  rose  that  the  vacant  place  in  the  social  system  was 
occupied  by  the  Christian  hierarchy.  Tliis  order,  sometimes  powerlal 
(rom  other  causes,  always  possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  the  acquisi. 
tlon  of  jioputar  influence,  through  the  very  office  which  forces  it  inio 
contact  wilh  the  lower  classes,  and  throuf^h  the  altniclive  character  of 
Ha  dulicii.  nbich  are  such  as  can  never  fail,  wlien  faithfully  and  discreetly 
dbchars^cd.  lo  conciliate  the  aficctions  of  those  for  whose  happiness  alone 
Ihey  are  imposed. 

I^m  the  above  and  similar  causes,  the  authority  of  the  Church  grew 
with  great  rapidity  even  during  the  first  century  ahti  its  aUiunce  wilh 
the  Svate;  of  the  boldness  thus  communicated  tu  its  individual  Mi- 
idstem,  both  in  speech  and  action,  some  instances  have  been  meniioned, 
Knd  many  mivht  be  added.  Indeed,  the  mere  existence  of  nghteen  hundred 
magislrates  (to  speak  of  the  Bishops  only)  who  held  their  odices  fur  life, 
over  whose  nomination  the  civil  power  had  no  direct  control,  who  were  con- 
nected by  inlimale  relations  with  the  people,  and  who,  for  tlie  niM!>t  part, 
were  bound  together  by  common  opinions  and  principles  and  interests,  was 
■lone  sufficient  to  establish  a  counterpoise  against  tlie  weight  of  imperial 
despotism.  In  fact,  under  the  uncertain  sceptre  of  the  successors  of 
Conatantine,  it  might  have  been  dillicult  to  moderate  the  proi^ress  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  had  it  not  been  checked  and  dissipated  by  the  perpe- 
tual dissensions  which  divided  the  Church  itself. 

The  same  cause  which  restrained  the  vigour,  polluted  the  character,  of 
the  Church  ;  for  being  unable  immediately  to  repress  by  its  own  spiritual 
Weapons  the  violent  animosities  of  its  ministers,  and  impatient  of  the  gra- 
dual influence  of  time  and  reason,  in  a  dark  and  disastrous  moment  it  had 
recourse  to  that  temporal  sword  which  was  not  intended  for  its  service,  and 
which  it  has  never  yet  employed  without  disgrace  or  with  impunity.  Tims 
waa  it,  indeed,  a  blind,  if  not  suspicious  afieclion,  which  led  even  the  moat 
orthodox  Emperors  to  labour  for  the  '  Unity  of  the  Church ;'  since  it  wh» 

•  Piul  of  Samosata  waa  the  subject  and  favonrilB  of  Zenobia,  ami  that  QiiL-en  iras  en- 


■fcilalioi 


io  hoitile  ■lehigns  ai^nst  the  Kdhuui  ompiie  at  the  (ima  when  A 
"  ■'     Itafian  BiBho        '  ...--.      — 


in  of  the  ttauan  Bwhopi,  dopnied  tha  heretie.  Semler  (OluL-iri  -  .  , 
■e.  h.)  semns  to  inter  from  thii  coiaciilBnce.  that  tbe  whole  accusation  againai  I'mil  jir»- 
Meded  Trum  puliliiTiil  rather  thiQ  fcum  s|iinluiU  diflaencei,  which  is  notprutKibhs  ImtweMi 
br  agree  with  him  oi  tu  ultribute  the  ititerference  uf  the  Emiwror  ealirelji  lo  Ihal  niotive.> 
ll  i*  an  isolsleil  fact  in  the  history  of  Ihu  ante-Nicene  Church,  and  probahly  only  proves 
lian'i  wiliiagneii  to  avail  binueif  of  amg  datga  to  puaitih  a  tiivitCratc  wboiiaava 
^  With  hit  taaay. 
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the  iinCiiiliiip;  cfrc'Ct  of  their  measures  to  influence  and  nourish  the  intole 
riiiirt*  of  the  riiliiip:  party,  without  entirely  quenching  even  one  amonii^  thi 
thouNuiiil  eternal  fountains  of  dissent.  We  repeat  that  the  most  fatal  con< 
N«'(|Uf*h(*e  which  lias  in  any  age  resulted  from  the  connexion  between  Churcli 
iind  State,  is  the  application  of  the  penalties  of  the  one  to  the  disorders  ol 
the  other, — the  correction  of  spiritual  offences  by  temporal  chastisements. 
Ilut  that  abuse  of  the  civil  power  is  so  far  from  being*  the  necessary  conse- 
ipiencoof  thut  connexion,  that  it  is  manifestly  injurious  to  the  interests  ol 
both  ;  and  since  its  wickeilness  and  its  folly  have  been  exposed  and 
uckuowledgod,  there  can  now  be  no  circumstances  under  which  a  wise 
l^overnnient  would  employ  such  interference,  or  an  enlightened  priesthood 
liesire  it. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  ante-Nicene  Church  the  power  of  the 

Bishop  was  closely  limited  by  that  of  the  Pres- 

hiiemol  tufminhtnttkm     bytery  of  his  diocese,  tliongh  less  so  in  the  thirdi 

f/VAc*  Church,  as  it  would  seem,  than  in  the  preceding  century. 

During  the  three  following  ages  that  restraint 
i^nN  ^[tuibi:)ll\  loosened,  though  not  yet  entirely  cast  away.  The  atfairsof 
\\w  dioocHO  \\ert«  still,  in  name  at  least,  conducted  '  with  the  assent  of  the 
dor^A*  ^onni  nMMouMi  dertconim);  luid  their  influence,  in  many  placeii 
i«»^  pi\»Ud»ly  more  than  nominal.  Still  wc  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  ■ 
hi^hi't  n\\\\  nuMv  indopendont  authority  was  assumed  by  the  Prelates;  a 
bi\»ad«*i  ii\tor\ul  \^a<  interposed  between  the  dillerent  ranks  of  the  hie- 
iAtvh>  .  the  K^«\i*rnmcnt  lost  most  of  the  remains  of  its  popular  charactefj 
nud  a^«ututsi  the  torn)  of  an  active  and  powerful  aristocracy.  Some  of  the 
eau^e^  \A  thi^  oh»nt(\'  have  lunni  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
liA^o't ,  Aud  anunii*  \\wi\\  we  should  particularly  notice  the  prevalence  of 
tSMuu  tU,  !s»th  »;eneial  nnd  pnn-inciaU  by  which  the  public  afiairs  of  the 
t*h(u\  h  uru' iu'\\  i%'>*.ulaied.  and  in  which  the  only  influential  memben 
%\e«e  the  Ui^hops*.  The  legislative  authority  thus  exercised  by  the  order. 
AiUUsl  tt»  the  )\u)ieud  power  whieh  was  vested  in  the  individual,  raised  tht 
|«ivlut\  to  u  tusv^^^aiy  auil  letral  pre-entincnce  before  the  next  inferioi 
f^\A\\s*  ol  «)^'  «hiniHh\  It  would  ap|HMr,  moreover,  especially  from  tht 
i*v»»«d^  oi  tlie  t»i\h  Aud  >i\th  centuries,  that  the  greater  portion  of  th< 
L  iMuuy,  ot  \!w»Ne  time^  was  in  possession  of  the  episcopal  order.  Sucl 
(v-iiioii^  .lie  Mt(l\«  leul  to  a%vouni  tor  the  aggrandizement  of  that  order 
wluU'.  M  i!«e  'Aww  iiiue.  the\  show  us,  that  the  steps  by  which  it  ro« 
wt'ie  lUMkltoi  iiul.iwii'.l  n(«i-  diNhonourable.  The  change  in  the  form  o 
K  \\\\i\\\  i\o\eninu'nt  naiuialix  TollowiHl  the  change  in  other  circumstances; 
uiul  II  wo\iKI  l>i*  ui)|un(  to  quality  that  as  usurpation,  which  proceedeC 
lloiu  «'iiUM>«i  uuiepeudeut  of  pttvate  interest  or  professional  ambition. 
It  h  not  iletiieil  \\\M  s\w\\  moiixes  may  tmpiently  have  stimulated  man] 
l«unili\idiiid  eiit'ioai-luiieni ;  but  the  elevation  of  the  body  was  the  natura 
riteri  i>l  \\\  \\".ii\siwi\\^  of  polittoal.  and  even  of  moral  combinations. 

Ila\iitt>  cltM  t\ed  i\\  what  resfHvt  the  alteration  in  the  general  adminis 
tiAlinii  Ml  ilie  t'huith  extended  lo  the  economy  of  its  several  dioceses,  wi 
khtill  Hlhiiil\  telijire  MMue  o(  those  early  vestiges  of  the  monarchical  forir 


•   I  iMccii  t'litiiii'iU  mo  u'liiiiU'd  to  have  Uvn  helil  in  France  alone  during  the  fourth 

Mint  lUc  anil  tMi  iil>  il(iiiii|'  the  linh  i.*cutur)-.     llic  BiNliops  still  attended  as  the  deputie 

III  llii'ii  iui«|i|i'.  luit  I'h'hIi)  irri  iip|H>ar  now  to  have  been  never  present,  unless  as  represents 

^Jjmkvi'  iUvu  HinIioii.     Miiny  rammii  of  the  Councils  of  the  fifth  centurj-  (especially  of  thai 

^^^^Jjuiii  hi'UI  III  111)  ilivliiro  that  no  Council  shall  ever  sei>arate  without  appointing  thi 

^ji  Um  iirxt  lui'Hini;.    The  ancient  canonical  re};iUation  for  meeting  twice  a  year  wai 

^  *iivi',  hut  III  thoMi  disturbed  ages  it  was  uut  easily  olwerved.    See  Guiiot^  Coun 

V  MuUvrnvi  lvi;uu  iiu 


J  and  voluntary  deference  which  may  have  been  offered  to  him. 

circumstance,  second  in  time  and  very  considerable  in  influence, 
ntributed  to  his  exaltation,  was  the  name  (for  it  was  little  more 
name)  of  Patriarch.  This  title  was  conferred  first  upon  three, 
ntly  upon  four,  of  the  Prelates  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  but  in  the 
'as  confined  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  :  and  the  distinction  was  not 
(fleet  in  creating,  especially  among  the  distant  and  the  ignorant, 
of  blind  and  indefinite  respect  which  is  so  easily  converted  into 
>o. 
ixt  event  which  may  be  mentioned   as  having  augmented  the 

of  the  See  was  the  removal  of  the  civil  government  from  Rome 
na  by  Houorius.  The  domestic  importance  of  the  Bishop  was 
y  increased,  and  facilities  for  usurpation  were  created  by  the 
>f  the  Emperor. 

^hich  follows,  perhaps,  next  in  time  (for  we  are  disposed  to  place 
s  the  end  of  the  fiflh  century),  but  which  yields  to  none  in  import- 
I  the  special  protection  vouchsafed  by  SL  Peter  to  the  same  See, 
is  time  loudly  asserted  by  it.  While  some  have  invented  circum- 
fables  respecting  the  marvellous  success  of  that  apostle  in  Italy 
ome,  others  have  advanced  ingenious  arguments  to  show  that  he 
■11  Yinted  that  city.  To  us,  so  far  as  any  opinion  can  be  formed  on 
"e  a  matter,  it  appears  probable  that  St.  Peter  died  at  Rome,  as 
•  Paul ;  and  during  their  previous  residence  there,  it  is  not  impos- 
the  one  may  have  presided  over  the  Jewish,  while  the  other  super- 
the  heathen,  converts.  But  the  question  itself  can  now  possess 
nportance  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  being,  that  we  care  not 
t  in  uncertainty.  However,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  the  fifth  and 
'log  ages  a  vast  accession  of  honour  and  sanctity  accrued  to  the 
>me  from  its  perseverance  in  that  claim.  In  times  when  the  par- 
otecUon  of  heaven  was  believed  to  attend  the  possession  of  the 
relic  of  the  most  obscnre  martyr ;  when  stupendous  prodigies  were 
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eesBire  reference  coofinned  a  practice  which  coold  not  fall  in  time 
flome  authority  to  the  decision.  These  are  tome  of  the  leading 
stances  which  were  so  far  improved  by  the  genius  of  two  among  th< 
and  the  perseverance  of  almost  all,  that,  at  the  death  of  Gre^ 
Great,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  though  he  might  in  vain  dispute  the  i 
universal  supremacy  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
tionably  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  member  of  the  eccle 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  head  or  president  of  the  ^ 
hierarchy*. 

III.  An  account  of  the  general  changes  which  took  place  in  the  < 

during  the  two  centuries  between  Gregory  to 
From  Gregory  to    magne,  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter: 

Charlemagne,      respect  to  particular  abuses  in  belief  or  disci] 

appears  not  that  any  remarkable  novelty  present 
during  this  period.  Among  its  leading  features,  we  have  observe 
an  increasing  dissimilarity  in  character  and  institutions  between  the '. 
and  Western  Churches,  which  gradually  loosened  the  bonds  of  thei; 
and  prepared  them  for  dissolution.  The  alterations  which  caui 
distinction  originated  for  the  most  part  in  the  West,  and  are  chief 
ascribed  to  the  entire  social  revolution  which  was  effected  by  the  hi 
conquests :  whereas,  in  the  East,  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  I 
power  and  the  unvarying  character  of  the  government  prevented  f 
portant  innovations.  They  prevailed,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent,  tli 
the  divisions  which  during  this  period  disturbed  the  Oriental  Comi 
—those  respecting  the  *  two  wills  of  Christ/  and  the  *  worship  of  i 
—-received  in  both  instances  their  first  impulse  from  the  throne. 
West  the  subdivision  of  the  empire  into  numerous  and  variously-con 
kingdoms,  the  peculiar  institutions,  the  superstitions  and  the  ignoi 
the  people,  opened  an  extensive  field  for  ecclesiastical  exertion, 
many  among  the  clergy  availed  themselves  of  these  circumstan 
personal  or  professional  aggrandizement,  the  voice  of  history  is  e 
ward  to  proclaim  to  us;  but  the  private  piety  of  the  more  numen 
obscure  members  of  that  order,  who  interposed,  not  ineffectually,  tli 
gious  offices  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  andsoden  the  barbarism  • 
dreary  times,  is  slightly  and  incidentally  recorded,  though  better  de 
of  celebrity,  since  its  claims  are  on  the  gratitude  of  the  latest  postc 

The  second  characteristic  of  this  period  (and  we  here  confine  oi 
to  the  Western  Church)  was  the  continued  and  even  inordinate  g^ 
episcopal  authority.  A  great  number  of  causes  contributed  to  that 
some  of  which  hud  been  in  continual  operation  since  the  establishi 
Christianity ;  others  had  grown  up  in  later  ages.  The  most  din 
effectual  were  the  extensive  and  increasing  domains  of  the  Bisho] 
judicial  and  even  municipal  power  which  they  exercised  in  their 
polis ;  their  political  influence  in  the  g^eat  national  assemblies ;  thi 
sive  possession  of  a  contracted  learning,  which  still  was  mista 
wisdom  in  an  age  nearly  destitute  of  both.     To  these  we  may  i 

*  Still  it  is  not  asserted  that  his  authoriljf  was  gienerally  acknowledged  ev< 
West.  Flvury  (lib.  xxxv.  s.  19.)  fairly  admits  that  Gregory  exercised  no  definite 
lion  beyond  the  Churches  which  immediately  depended  on  the  Holy  See,  and  we 
fore  called  Suburbicarion  (Giannon.  Stor.  di  Nap.  lib.  iL  c.  8.)  those  of  the  South 
Sicilv,  and  some  other  islands.  It  is  true  that  the  Bishop  of  Aries  was  hit  ' 
Gaul,  as  that  of  Thessalonica  was  in  Western  lUyria ;  and  that  he  exercised  wata 
tton  OTcr  the  Churches  of  Africa  for  the  assembling  of  Councib  and  the  oTwcmtk) 
•eaeni ;  but  be  poaened  uo  ordinary  official  authority  o?er  those  CbuicheSi  onr ' 
/■^Ackm^irledge  aoy  direct  positiTe  dependence  onRomei 
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nsl  of  some  restrainls.  The  superintend  eoce  of  the  metropolitans  wum 
ished,  and  it  was  supplied  by  no  otUer ;  for  the  civil  f^vernoieiiti  were 
<  too  weak  and  unstable  to  enforce  a  disputed  authority,  while  that  of 
Pope  was  distant  and  indefinite,  even  nhere  ilwoa  acknowledged  to 
i^hiful'.  Oil  the  other  hand,  the  degraded  condition  of  the  priest- 
)  and  the  independence  conferred  on  the  prelate  by  the  disuse  of 
nlar  election,  placed  him  above  any  apprehenainn  of  opposition  or  cen* 
I  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clei^y.  Ami  since  tlie  Councils,  to  whosa 
ilalion  he  was  liable,' were  entirely  composed  of  his  own  order,  hs 

bttle  re350D  to  expect  severity  from  that  quarter.  We  have  observed 
iwhat  great  license  that  unbridled  episvopal  power  was  carried. 
lirdly.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  failed  not  to  prutit,  al  least  in  an  eqiial 
rw,  by  Ihe  various  causes  which  conspired  to  the  etaltation  of  his 
tben ;  and  let  us  add  to  these,  since  we  can  add  it  with  truth,  that  the 
docl  of  the  Popes  during  this  period  was  for  the  moat  part  auch  as 
iicd  respect,  and  even  commanded  gratitude.  If  they  were  stained 
>  the  superstitions  of  the  day,  they  loi^t  nothing  in  jiopular  opinion  by 

failing;  bom  at  Rome  and  at  once  elevated  from  the  native  priest- 
i,  not  translated  from  a  foreign  See,  they  began  with  some  claims  on 
■tlachment  of  their  sulijects,  and  they  maintained  them  by  the  severe 

Dncomipted  saiwtity  of  their  morals.  But  besides  these  circum- 
icei,  we  should  also  recollect  that  two  events  occurred  in  the  eighth 
nry,  which  eiclunively  promoted  the  advancement  of  that  See — the 
Jcal  separation  of  Rome  from  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  donation 
'epin.  During  the  short  republic  ivhith  followed  the  former,  Iho 
)BS  (as  Gibbon  has  remarked)  began  onue  more  'to  sceb,  on  the 
la  of  the  Tiber,  the  kings,  the  laws,  and  the  oraclesof  their  fate;'  and 
lolid  power  conferred  by  the  latter,  and  confirmed  by  Charlemagne, 
much  more  than  compensate  for  the  loaa  of  a  recent  and  precarious 
^endence.  Once  more  associated  as  a  pnwerliil  member  of  the 
;em  empire,  Rome  reocciijiied  thf  proper  tiekl  (if  her  ambition  and 
rimnphs.  It  is  true  that  the  nature  of  herwar&re,  and  the  character 
v  vfcapona,  were  now  wholly  changed ;  nevertheless,  the  tempo- 
M  ao  profusely  conferred  upon  her,  failed  not  to  give  great  additional 
tj  U>  her  flpiritual  claims — claims  which  she  had  already  advanced 
■ome  boldness,  but  which  she  was  now  ciualified  to  press,  if  disposed 

JMCM  Ihem,  to  the  last  extremity  of  usurpation. 

tfore  we  take  leave  of  this  period,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
^pearance  of  the  Creed,  commonly  called  Atha- 
lO,  !■  ascribed  to  it  with  great  prubsbility.t     There     The  Alhaneaian 
ba  no  doubt  that  thin    exposition  of    faith    was  Creed. 

KMed  in  the  West,  and  in  Latin  ;  but  the  exact 

oT  Its  composition  has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference.     The 

4a6iiite  terms,  in  which  il  expresses  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 
ftjqn,  are  sufficient  to  prove  it  posterior  to  the  Councils  of  Kphe- 

.1  «<ia)d  acueely  anMU,  for  initancK,  tlut  the  Pope  hid  say  official  eammunicalion 
ka  Chmch  of  Gaul  between  Orezocy  I.  and  Greffoty  II.,  i. :  for  about  &  hundred 
B  y«>o.  Yet  the  Biihop  of  Arlei  presided  oiei  (bat  Church  in  the  character,  or 
'  nMsr  lbs  name,  ef  his  Vicar.  SesGiiiiot,  Histde  la  Civil,  de  l»  Fiuice,le<^D  xix. 
"      ~        ArchbiihopUahar,  Ilamoud,L'E>t[ange,  Dr.Cave,  Schel3lrate,Pn);i, 


of  opinion  thut  thu  cieed  wna  compoied,  not  by  Athuuiiui,  t 


VoBlius,  Quvsncl,  and  othen,  go  u 
A&icaa  Biihop,  who  Ured  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  caulur;.    This 
bevavM^  ■■  not  indimutable  g  though  Vigiliiu  eertaioly  i[iubbibe&  soma 
w  tte  natav  cf  Atlianuiu^  vitib  riiicli  tliii  aeed  il  fiequiMly  JcAm4. 
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sas  and  Cbalcedon,  or  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
if  we  are  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession  of  the 
Spirit  a5  being:  e\pre«W  declared  in  it  since  that  mystery  was 
made  matter  of  public  controversy  until  the  eighth  century,  it 
seem  difficult  to  refer  a  creed,  positively  asserting  the  more  recent 
trioe,  to  an  earlier  age.     But  the  historical  monuments  of  the  Ci 
do  not  quite  support  this  supposition  ;  the  Creed,  such  probably 
now  e\ist.«.  is  mentioned  by  the  Council  of  Autun*  in  the  year  670, 
its  faithful  repetition   by  the  Clergy  enjoined  ;  and   we  find  the 
injutiction  repeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  age.     Thus  it 
gained  ground ;  nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  great  reason  for 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  universally  received  even  in  the  Western 
until  uearly  two  centuries  aflerwards. 

Considered  as  an  exposition  of  doctrine,  the  Athanasian  creed 
a  faiihful  summary  of  the  high  mysteries  of  Christianity  as  interpreted 
the  Church  of  Rome.     Considered  as  a  rule  of  necessary  faith 
by  the  penalty  of  eternal  condemnation,  the  same  creed  again  ei 
one  of  the  most  rigid  principles  of  the  same  Church.     The  Unity  of 
Church  comprehended  unity  of  belief:  there  could  be  no  salvation  out 
It ;  nor  any  hope  for  those  who  deviated  even  from  the  most  m 
among  its  tenets.     And  thus,  by  constant  familiarity  with  the  decia 
of  an  exclusive  taith,  the  heart  of  many  a  Romish  priest  may  have 
closed  against  the  sufferings  of  the  heretic,  rescued  (as  he  might 
by  the  merciful  chastisement  of  the  Church  from  the  flames  which 
never  quenched ! 

It  would  be  irrelevant  in  this  work,  and  wholly  unprofitable, 
inquire,  how  far  any  temporary  circumstances  may  have  justified 
introduction  of  the  Athanasian  creed  into  the  Liturgy  of  our  own  Chu 
— constructed  as  that  Church  is  on  the  \ery  opposite  principle  4 
universal  charity.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  ofier  one  remark,  BUj 
turally  susr^ested  by  the  character  and  history  of  this  creed,  that  if,  i| 
any  future  time,  it,  should  he  judged  expedient  to  expunge  it,  thei| 
is  no  reason,  there  is  scarcely  any  prejudice,  which  could  be  offendl^ 
by  such  erasure,  t  The  sublime  truths  which  it  contains  are  v4 
expressed  in  the  lanpiage  of  Holy  Scripture ;  nor  could  they  possib^ 
have  been  so  expressed,  since  the  inspired  writers  were  not  studioa 
minutely  to  expound  inscrutable  mysteries.     Neither  can  it  plead 


*  '  Sifjuis  Presbyter,  Diaconus,  Subdiacouus,  vel  Clericus,  SyinlH)1iim,  quod  inspirad 
S.  Spiritu  A|X)stoli  traditlerant,  vel  Fidem  S.  Atkanatii  Prcetuiit  irreprehensibiliter  ni 
recensuerit  ab  Kpiscopo  condamnetiir.*  Cone.  Auj^ustodun.  Can.  ult.,  as  cited  I 
Bingham.  At  a  Council,  held  at  Toledo  in  675,  an  exposition  of  this  Trinitaxil 
doctrine  was  published,  very  nearly  resembling  that  contained  in  the  Athanasian  CiWi 
(Semler.  Cent  vii.  cap.  iii.)  In  794  Theodulphus  Aurelianensiis  again  mentions  the  CzM 
88  Athanasius's. 

f  The  opinions  of  some  of  our  own  Churchmen  on  this  subject,  are  collected  I 
Clarke  in  his  Book  on  the  Trinity.  The  expression  of  Bishop  Tomline  cannot  be  tl 
generally  known — <  We  know  (he  says)  that  difierent  persons  have  deduced  diffcm 
and  even  opposite  doctrines  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  consequently  there  must  I 
many  errors  among  Christians ;  but  since  the  Gospel  nowhere  informs  us  what  degree  i 
error  will  exclude  from  eternal  happiness,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  my  jud| 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  former  timi's,  our  Church  would  have  acted  ma 
wisely  and  more  consistently  with  its  general  principles  of  mildness  and  toleration,  if 
had  not  adopted  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Though  I  finpl 
believe  that  the  doctrines  themselves  of  this  Creed  are  all  founded  in  Scripture,  I  caoM 
but  conceive  it  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  presumptuous  io  say,  that  "  except  every  o« 
do  keep  them  whole  and  undefiled|  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly." '  Kzpoi 
tion,  part  iii.  art  viii. 


xmj        A  iiiSTOnv  op  the  church.  aai 

Sty  trom  big's  anliquily  or  evsn  tradilinnal  aiithurily ;  itince  it  wu<i 
Bied  many  centuriea  afl«r  the  lime  of  ihe  apostles,  in  a  very  corrupt 
f  a  comipl  Church,  and  lutuposed  in  so  much  nbKurily,  that  the 

^n  from  whicii  it  jirucerdcil  is   not    cerluinl)  knnwn   In   uo 

[nrentioin  of  men,  when  they  have  bci^n  nssocluled  Tur  mge-i  with 
'me  of  religion,  sIkihIH  indeed  he  touched  with  respect  and 
;  but  it  is  a  dBngerous  error  to  treat  them  as  inviolable;  and 
■ocHthing  worse  than  error  to  conromid  them  in  holiness  and 
cnce  with  the  wordn  snd  things  of  God. 

.  Tliere  ore  two  subjects  which  we  have  hitherto  refrained  from 
Itv.  notwilhitaiidinp;  Ilieir  great  imp»rianL-e — the  Jurindiclion  nnd 
M  Immunities  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  Revenues  of  Ibe  Cbiircb.  We 
purposely  deferrei!  tiiem  until  this  occaiiuu ;  because  both  were 
jf  influenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Cbarlemague;  nnd  the 
Vcaa  scarcely  be  said  to  huve  assumed  any  liebDile  or  tougibic  form 
t  his  relgii.  United,  they  constituted  the  temporal  power  of  the 
j;  and  that  object  will  be  so  constantly  before  our  eyes  in  the  future 
lof  this  History,  that  we  must  no  longer  delay  to  examine  the  mn:e- 
whieh  formed  it. 

K  arbitrulive  authority   of  the   Primitive   Bishops  was   tolerated  or 
voiced    by  Ihe  Peftnn  Emperors;  if  it  received  no 
t  discourag'emeiit  from  the  civil  power,  it  was  never     Juritdictioit  of 
1  nor  even  recognized  by  it.     It  reached  of  course         the  Clergy. 
those  who  voluntarily  souirht  it,  anil  was  binding 
Kb  none  who  cliose  to  uppeal  from  it  lu  the  secular  courlx.     The  eccle- 
iMical  oHencei;  of  Bishops  were  subject  to  Ihe  decision  of  provincrnl 
iMDCils  ;  but  HI  respect  to  all  temporal  matters,  they  were  un  lite   same 
btinc;  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire. 

The  arbitration  of  the  Bisbops  was  ratified  by  Conslantine ;  and  the 
agistrates  were  instructed  to  execute  the  episcopal  decrees".  At  the 
me  time  it  seems  certain  thai  this  power  was  for  some  lime  confined  (I.) 
spiritual  differences  and  offences  ;  ('2.)  to  such  questions  of  a  temporal 
lure  as  were  brought  before  the  Bi*hop  by  the  joint  reference  of  both 
rttes;  (3.)  to  civil  suits,  in  which  both  parlies  were  Clerks.  Anditiseven 
)bBble,  thai,  in  the  second  of  these,  Ihe  decision  of  Ihe  Bishop  was  then 
tile  to  all  appeal  to  the  civil  tribunals.  The  succeeding  Emperors,  for 
arly  two  hundred  years,  were  contented  to  publish  such  occasional  edicts, 
seem  rather  intended  to  check  any  encroachments  by  which  the  eccle- 
stical  privileges  may  have  gained  or  suffered,  than  to  aller  the  nature  of 

■  laws  on  that  subject.  For  instance,  in  the  year  398.  Honorius  pro- 
jme<l  tliat  it  was   permitted   to  Ihose   who  ilesired   it,   to  plead   before 

■  Bishop,  but  in  civil  mailers  only;  and  in  408,  he  ordered  the  nrbilra- 
e  sentence  of  the  Bishop  to  be  executed  without  appeal  to  the  civil 
icers.  In  456,  Marcian  ordained,  that  a  plaintiff  who  should  object  to 
ing  aClerk  before  the  Arcbiiishnp  had  no  resource, except  to  summon  hini 
fine  Ihe  Prstorian  Prefect,  which  he  might  do.  In  452,  Valentiuian  III. 
clared,  that  the  Bishop  had  no  power  to  judge  even  Clerks,  unless  by  their 
rn  consenl,  and  in  virtue  of  a  comjiromise;  because  ecclesiastics  liad  no 
ibnnsi  established  by  law,  nor  any  legal  cognizance,  except  of  religious 
alters.     There  were  conslilutions  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius   and   of 

*  Gibbon  (who  quutes  Euaeb.  Ml.  Const,  it.  27  ;  and  Soiotn.  i.  9)  hu  (realetl  tliis  siil^ 

titn  hii  tmenticlh  chaptvc  :  Lul  in  Ihe  fuUowing  aecoant  we  hate  chiefly  fnllDwed  Fleury, 

ereatb  Discoune;  anil  Giaunuav,  Storin  lU  NspoU,  L  ii.c.  S;  l.iii.  cO;  \.Vi.c.7. 
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TheodosiuB  to  the  same  efieci  Thus  far,  theot  it  eeemft  dear»  1 
Episcopal  Courts  (if  we  are  to  giTe  them  that  name)  possested  n 
cive  authority  over  laymeiu  nor  indeed  any  which  could  properly  be 
Dated  jurisdiction. 

The  first  chan^  was  introduced  by  Justinian ;  and  it  is  impoi 
obserre  exactly  to  what  extent  it  went.  That  le^slator,  willing  to  \ 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  enacted  (l.)f  That  in  Civil  actions 
and  Clerks  shouldi  in  the  first  instance,  go  before  the  Bishop,  who 
decide  the  difference  without  any  publicity  or  judicial  parade  5 
either  party,  within  ten  days,  declared  himself  discontented  with  tb* 
•ion,  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  take  cognizance  of  the  cause, 
a  superior,  in  form  of  appeal,  but  as  an  equal,  examining  a  nef 
tion.  Their  agreement  was  conclusive ;  if  they  difiered,  an  appe 
open  to  the  Imperial  court.  (2.)  In  criminal  causes  a  Clerk  mi 
sued  either  before  the  Bishop  or  in  the  ordinary  Courts ;  but  if  1 
fendant  should  be  found  guilty  by  a  lay  judge,  still  the  sentence  coi 
be  executed,  nor  the  priest  degraded,  without  the  approbation 
Bishop.  In  case  that  was  refused,  there  was  a  direct  appeal  to  th 
peror.  (3.)  The  Bishops  were  entirely  exempted  from  lay  jurisc 
It  may  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  cognisance  of  s] 
matters,  from  the  crime  of  Heresy  down  to  what  were  held  tin 
venial  offences  of  Simony,  clerical  insubordination,  and  even  the  vi 
of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  by  laymen^  was  confided,  as  it  had  : 
been,  to  the  unrestricted  authority  of  the  Church.  Still  we 
observe,  that  as  temporal  power  was  yet  entrusted  to  the  spiritual 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  sentence,  the  penalties  which  the] 
immediately  inflict  were  censure,  suspension,  deposition,  fasting,  pi 
excommunication — penalties  which,  in  those  agesj  not  only  inspin 
ror,  but  involved  much  positive  suffering — but  to  touch  the  per 
property  of  the  culprit  the  aid  of  the  secular  authority  was  still  nee 

AQer  the  time  of  Justinian,  we  are  not  informed  that  any  n 
change  was  introduced  into  this  department  of  the  constitution 
Eastern  Church ;  in  fact  and  practice  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
then  encroached  with  any  success  on  the  civil,  which  was  so  nearly 
fied  with  the  imperial,  power,  and  which  at  all  times  was  jealously 
tained.  In  the  West,  during  the  period  of  dark  confusion  which  < 
Justinian  from  Charlemagne,  some  additions  were  made  to  the  ir 
nities  of  the  Clergy  in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  especially  in 
but  neither  were  these  universally  acknowledged,  nor  securely  en 
and  it  was  not  till  the  great  restorer  of  the  Western  Empire  had  lei 
legislate  for  the  happiness  (as  he  believed)  of  his  subjects,  th 
character  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  immunity  was  wholly  ai 
manently  altered.  Charlemagne  voluntarily  conceded  to  the  Chm 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  should  extend  to  all  causes  whid 
of  the  parties,  whether  Clerks  or  not,  chose  to  refer  to  it,  and  tha 
should  be  no  appeal  from  his  decision* ;  (2.)  that  the  whole  body 
Clerg:y  should  be  entirely  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction.  The  en< 
extent  of  power  f  conferred  by  the  first  of  these  Capitularies  was  coi 

.    *  The  testiniony  of  one  bishop  was  received  in  every  cause  as  conclusive. 

f  By  the  Council  held  at  Aries  in  813,  the  edicts  of  which  were  confirmed  bj 
maf^e,  it  was  ordained,  '*  that,  if  judges  and  people  in  power  do  not  pay  deferen 
bishop's  instructions,  he  shall  give  information  thereof  to  the  king.  All  the  pein 
obey  the  bishop,  even  the  counts  and  judges ;  and  they  shall  act  in  conceit  for  « 
tenanoe  of  pcaoe  and  joftico.''    See  Fwury,  H.  S.  L  46,  wet  ii, 
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right  of  impriiKiniiieiit  (ihe  Jus  Carccris).  wliich  was  also  ftranted  to 

rpif^copsl   JuJ^e;  so  tliat  iJie  means  which  lie  ihua   pofscssed  of 

■injt  his  owD  dvcisious,  rentleml  him,  in  a  preal  <le([ree,  indepetident 

ci*il  autboritiea.     The  effect  of  ihe  trcond  was  to  widen  the  diRiinc- 

already  too  broad,  which  subsisted  betwrcD  Clerks  and  Laymen,  and 

••«  the  dislruit  with  which  the  sarred  ortlers  already  be^n  to  be 

1,  by  entirely  withdrawing;  their  offences  from  the  cojrnizance  of 

justice.     It  seems,  indeed,  tu  be  true,  that  Charlemngnc    thus 

U>  the  Clergy  both  greiiUr  power  and  ffrcaler  immuiiily.'  Uibii  the 

;  state  of  society  pcrmilled  them  to  exert  or  enjoy.     Siiili,  never- 

were  become  their  rif^hls  ;  and  in  ho  far  as  the  mere  possession  of 

u  the  object  of  the  Btrucre'es  which  tliey  tnaintaincd  in  after  ages,  wa 

)ii3t!y  Gensore  them.     Neither  ought  we  to  furget,  that  a  different, 

tran  a   more  solid   groundwork  of  judicial  authority   befran  to   fall 

leir  occupation  duriiiif  this  period.   Many  of  tlie  Sees  were  already  en- 

witb  large  lerritoriul  endowments,  and  consequently  exerci»ied  aillha 

in  ihose  days  annexed  to  them  ;  and  not  the  least  valuable  atnong 

wn  the  administnition  of  justice.     By  this  circumstance  the  cha- 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  became  inextricably  complicated  ) 

•  linea,  by  which  tl  was  separated  from  the  authority  of  Ihe  civil 

la,  were  rendered  so  indistinct  even  where  they  really  exi>^ted,  that 

nt  and  unavmdable  occasions  were  afforded  for  artful  encroachment 

one  hand,  and  violent  u^gression  on  the  other.     But   these  were 

9  of  after  ages;  the  design  of  Charlemagne  was  probably  no  mure, 

Tcat  extensive  judicial  power  in  the  moi<t  enlightened  body  in  hia 

;  uid  no  dnubt  he  trusted  to  prevent   its  abuse  by  the  vigorous 

of  his  own  supremacy. 

e  mean  lime,  while  the  Episcopal  order  was  thus  generally 
i0bcn*d  and  atr^andized,  the  particular  Interests  of  the  Bishop  of 
-  were  especially  promoted.  Adrian  I.,  a  man  of  great  talents  and 
nfliience  with  the  French  King,  occupied  the  Papal  Chair  at  this 
and  while  he  profited,  as  he  was  justified  in  doing,  by  the  volun- 
d  legitimate  donaliuns  of  that  Monarch,  he  also  adopted  (a.<t  some 
ians  think)  a  less  ingenuous  method  of  exalting  hia  own  See.  So 
St  least,  is  certain,  that  two  instniments,  now  denominated  the 
Decretals,'  and  the  'Donation  of  Constantlne,'  the  two  most 
Qelebraled  monuments  of  human  imposture  and  credulity,  were  put  forth 
%bout  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  century,  and  immediately  and  universally 
?eeeiTed  as  genuine.  Probably  they  were  Ihe  composition  of  some  monk 
W  acribe  of  that  age*.  Their  direct  object  was  the  unlimited  advancement 
if  the  Roman  See ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  Decretals  furnished  Iha 
ifAilual,  the  donation  the  temporal,  authority ;  the  former,  professing  to 
W  ■  cominlalion  of  the  epistles  and  decrees  of  primitive  Popes  and  early 
Bmperors,  derived  from  the  first  ages  the  ghostly  omnipotence  of  Romef. 

«  Sea  Mwrh.  Cent.  liii.  p.  ii.  chnp.  ii.  The  furnin  uf  Iheie  (vtgtnKH  is  fn'qiitMilly 
adkd  tba  '  UeeretalB  at  ludore.'  Ttarra  wax  a  cetvbrateil  Bishop  of  Seville  of  Ihn)  niLma 
■(be  Bstfa  centuiy,  and  it  «b*  probably  thought,  Ihut  it  would  add  aoiae  authority  to  the 
Mkc<wit,  it  it  could  be  rteeiii^d  as  hii  wutk.  But,  UDfurtunntely,  it  coittuiiia  lome 
MMiaa  of  the  Sixth  General  Cuunul,  which  wan  Utcilhan  the  dealh  uf  that  I^dun.  The 
l^iiiiii  III  of  the  fabncatioa  in  ackoowlvd^d  andexpowd  by  Fleuiy,  liv.  iliv.  evcl.  2i, 

i  lW  falie  Dwri'lali  advanced  tn  this  end,  to  the  ipeat  ilvltiDMmt  tolh  of  Lhuri'h  aad 
ksle,  cbtcflj  liy  three  nHthuds:  (I.)  They  ilimiuished  the  frequency  of  proviDda]  couH'- 
4l  h'  anettiDg  for  the  Pope  tlia  exdiiaive  right  to  BUaitnon  th«m ;  and  thoia  touncili 
Mnbntcd  veij  uKfully  both  lo  the  di8i;i|>litie  and  iodepeudeuce  of  the  Church.     (2.) 

^^~  ~av«  giMt  eiiG()ui»g«meDt  to  KfiKoptl  licenw  by  subjectiag  tbu  Bi»bog)  to  Fa^ 
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combated  any  show  of  idolatry,  he  maintained  the  propriety  of  iillio 
Churches  with  idols ;  '  for  there  is  a  great  difference/  he  says,  *•  bet 
worshipping  an  image,  and  learning,  from  the  history  represented  by 
image,  what  it  is  that  we  ought  to  worship ;  for  that  which  writing  tei 
to  those  who  can  read,  painting  makes  intelligible  to  all  who  have  e^ 
■ee.  It  is  in  such  representation  that  the  ignorant  perceive  what 
ought  to  follow  ;  it  is  the  book  of  the  illiterate.  On  this  account  it 
great  service  to  the  barbarians,  to  wliich  circumstance  you,  who  are  p 
in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  should  be  peculiarly  attentive,  so  as  to  c 
them  no  scandal  by  an  indiscreet  zeal/  This  passage  probably  disc 
the  principal  motive  of  that  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  images  ^ 
was  afterwards  so  warmly  manifested  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  at 
it  teaches  us,  Uiat  the  places,  which  they  had  gradually  usurped  durin 
three  preceding  ages  in  the  Christian  Churches,  were  at  length  confi 
to  them,  and  secured  by  the  highest  authority.  We  may  pause  once 
to  condemn  the  sophistry  which  distinguished  between  the  use  an< 
worship,  and  coldly  forbade  the  ignorant  barbarian  to  adore  an  c 
which  could  not  seriously  be  placed  in  his  hands  with  any  other  pros{ 
From  the  above  review  of  the  principal  abuses  in  doctrine  and  • 

pline  *  which  took  root  in  the  Church  during 

The  Church  in  con-    three  centuries  following  its  establishment,  I 

fuxion  with   the    proceed  to  consider  that  body ;  first,  in  regard 

State.  connexion  with  the  state ;  secondly,  in  respe 

its  own  internal  administration.  As  the  Pagai 
tern  was  merely  an  engine  of  State,  so  its  entire  regulation,  even  1 
performance  of  its  most  sacred  rights  and  offices,  was  consistenti; 
properly  intrusted  to  the  control  and  exercise  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
power  which  directed  it,  the  power  which  its  ministers  possessed  t 
force  their  decrees,  was  not  distinguished  from  that  with  which 
were  invested  for  any  other  purpose, — it  was  strictly  and  exclusivel) 
poral.  Christianity  rose  from  a  very  different  foundation  ;  it  claim 
be  a  direct  revelation  from  Heaven ;  its  truth,  not  its  utility,  was  th 
which  its  professors  unbendingly  asserted  by  their  arguments  and 
sufferings ;  they  believed  that  it  was  the  work  of  God  which  they 
forwarding,  and  that  their  souls  were  placed  for  ever  in  his  retril 
hands.  From  this  lof\y  ground  they  were  enabled  to  discern  that 
was  a  limit  to  all  human  authority,  and  that  there  was  a  Power  f 
which  was  greater  than  the  might  of  Emperors.  That  heavenly  ] 
they  considered  to  be,  in  some  degree,  communicated  to  Christ's  niir 
on  earth,  and  associated  with  their  spiritual  office. 
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(says  Tertullian*)  '  brings  a  moderate  contribution  once  a  month,  or  when 
he  chooses,  and  only  if  he  chooses  and  is  able ;  for  there  is  no  compulsion, 
but  the  g^ift  is  spontaneous — being,  as  it  were,  the  deposit  of  piety/  The 
sums  which  were  thus  presented  by  the  generous  devotion  of  the  converts, 
and  which,  in  the  third  century  ut  least,  were  far  from  inconsiderable, 
were  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  the  Bishop ;  and  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergyt,  in  the  support  of  public  worship,  in  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  persons  suifering  persecution.  It  also  appears, 
that,  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the  Church  had  become  possessed  of 
some  fixed  property,  which  that  Emperor  confiscated ;  we  do  not  learn 
whether  it  was  obtained  by  purchase  or  donation^ ;  ui  either  case  it  must 
have  borne  a  very  trifling  proportion  to  the  revenues  derived  from  cus- 
tomary oblation. 

Constantine  restored  and  confirmed  to  the  Church  such  property  as  it 
bad  acquired  under  the  heathen  Emperors,  and  then  enacted  laws  to  per- 
mit and  encourage  its  increase.  Thus  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  wealth 
were  varied  and  multiplied,  and  the  work  which  was  begun  by  Constantine 
was  somewhat  advanced  by  his  immediate  successors.  Occasional  allowances 
were  advanced  from  the  exchequer ;  the  estates  of  martyrs  and  confessors 
dying  without  heirs  were  settled  on  the  Cliurch ;  presently  those  of  all  clergy- 
men 80  dying  were  similarly  disposed  of§ ;  and  while  some  Princes  transferred 
to  the  Christian  establishment  the  temples  of  the  Heathen  and  their  revenues, 
there  were  others  who  extended  the  same  principle  to  the  Churches  of  the 
heretics.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  oblations  continued  to  he  abun- 
dantly supplied;  and  a  still  broader  field  was  opened  by  the  general  and 
unlimited  permission  which  was  given  to  bestow  real  property  upon  the 
Church,  both  by  donation  and  legacy.  The  disposition  not  uncommonly 
existing  to  act  on  that  permission  was  encouraged  by  the  baser  portion  of 
the  clergy;  and  their  persuasions  were  sometimes  conducted  with  so 
little  decency,  that  it  became  necessary  to  impose  a  legal  restraint  ||  upon 

♦  AiK)log.  c.  29.  Ills  words  are  these — *Ne(jue  pretio  iiUa  res  Dei  constiit.  Kiiam 
tiquod  Arcs  genus  est,  non  de  oiier-iria  stinmia  quasi  redeinpta*  reli^oiiis  conirn^<j^atur : 
iDodicam  unmquisquc  ttipnn  inensinia  die,  vel  cum  velit,  et  si  niodo  velit  et  si  modo  pog- 
lit,  a|>|)onit.  Nam  nemu  compellitur,  sed  sponte  cunfert.  litre  quasi  deposita  pietatis 
■unt.*  The  term  (stipem)  is  horrowe*!  from  the  use  of  the  lieathen  in  the  collections 
made  by  them  for  religious  puq)oses.  TertuUian  proceeds  to  enumerate  several  charitable 
objectt  to  which  the  Christian  offerings  were  applitnl.  *  Ejjjenis  alendis  huniandisque,  et 
pueris  ac  pueUis  re  et  parentibus  dostitutis,  aetateque  domitis  senibus,  item  naufratjis  et 
ti  qiii  in  metallis  et  si  qui  in  iusulis  vel  in  custodiis  duntaxat  ex  causa  Dei  sectae  alumni 
CDofessionis  susb  fiunt.' 

•f"  The  monthly  salaries  given  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  mentioned  by  Cyprian 
hf  the  name  of  Mensurria^  Ihvisiones. 

t  Padre  Paolo  (Hist.  Eccles.  Benefices)  ascribes  it  to  donations  made  during  the  con- 
fimon  which  prevailed  in  the  empire  after  the  im]irisonnient  of  Valerian,  when  the  gene- 
ral Roman  law,  which  forbade  the  UMpieiithing  of  real  estates  to  any  college,  soci»'ty.  or 
cwporation,  without  the  approi)ation  of  the  Senate  or  the  Prince,  may  have  been  violated 
vith  Rafety. 

i  The  former  by  a  law  of  Constantine,  the  latter  by  one  of  Theodoshis  II.  an<l  Valen- 
ttniaii  III.     See  Bingham's  Antiq  Kxik  v.  ch.  iv. 

li  There  is  a  remarkal^le  law  of  Vaientinian  (made  in  370,  and  particularly  addressed  to 
Dunasus,  Bishop  of  Rome),  which  forbids  Churchmen  to  frequent  the  houses  of  viidows 
tnd  orphans,  or  to  receive  any  gifts,  directly  or  india*ctly,  by  will  or  donation,  from  uomen 
lo  whom  they  might  have  attached  thj.-niselves  under  pretext  of  religion.  *  Kcclesiastici 
Ut  ex  etxlesiaticis  viduarum  et  pupdloruin  donius  non  adeant,  sed  publicis  cxtcrminentur 
jndieiis,  hi  eos  atKnes  eorum  vel  propincpii  putaverint  deferendos.  Censeuius  etiam  ut 
■nnorati  nihil  de  ejus  mulieris,  cui  se  privatim  sub  pretextu  religionis  adiunxciuAAAN^* 
nbtate  quacunque  vel  ^sxtraniojiuiiciopossmt  adipiscif  et  umne  iu  tantum  inefEvcax.  i^\V  (^^ 
dicui  horum  ab  his  fueiit  dervUctum,  ut  nee  per  subjectam  personam  \akaa^  taXic^viOL  ^^ 
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the  Unfailing  eflTect  of  their  measures  to  influence  and  nourish  the  intolerj 
ranee  of  the  ruling  party,  without  entirely  quenching  even  one  among 
thousand  eternal  fountains  of  dissent.     We  repeat  that  the  most  fatal 
sequence  which  has  in  any  age  resulted  from  the  connexion  between  Churcl 
and  State,  is  the  application  of  the  penalties  of  the  one  to  the  disorders 
the  other, — the  correction  of  spiritual  offences  by  temporal  chastisement 
But  that  abuse  of  the  civil  power  is  so  far  from  being  the  necessary  com 
quenceof  that  connexion,  that  it  is  manifestly  injurious  to  the  interests 
both  ;  and  since  its  wickedness   and  its  folly  have   been   exposed 
acknowledged,  there  can  now  be  no  circumstances  under  which  a 
government  would  employ  such  interference,  or  an  enlightened  priesthc 
desire  it. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  ante-Nicene  Church  the  power  of 

Bishop  was  closely  limited  by  that  of  the  Pi 
Interned  administration    bytery  of  his  diocese,  though  less  so  in  the  thii 
of  the  Church,  as  it  would  seem,  than  in  the  preceding  centi 

During  the  three  following  ages  that  resti 
was  gradually  loosened,  though  not  yet  entirely  cast  away.  The  affairs 
the  diocese  were  still,  in  name  at  least,  conducted  '  with  the  assent  of  tbfj 
clergy'  (cum  assensu  clericonim) ;  and  their  influence,  in  many  plaoeM 
was  probably  more  than  nominal.  Still  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  ij 
higher  and  more  independent  authority  was  assumed  by  the  Prelates ;  m 
broader  interval  was  interposed  between  the  different  ranks  of  the  hie^ 
rarchy ;  the  government  lost  most  of  the  remains  of  its  popular  characttfi 
and  assumed  the  form  of  an  active  and  powerful  aristocracy.  Some  of  ths 
causes  of  this  change  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  precedioff 
pages ;  and  among  them  we  should  particularly  notice  the  prevalence  ci 
councils,  both  general  and  provincial,  by  which  the  public  afiairs  of  the 
Church  were  now  regulated,  and  in  which  the  only  influential  members 
were  the  Bishops*.  The  legislative  authority  thus  exercised  by  the  order, 
added  to  the  judicial  power  which  was  vested  in  the  individual,  raised  the 
prelacy  to  a  necessary  and  legal  pre-eminence  before  the  next  inferioi 
grade  of  the  ministry.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  especially  from  the 
records  of  the  flflh  and  sixth  centuries,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
learning  of  those  times  was  in  possession  of  the  episcopal  order.  Sucl 
reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  aggrandizement  of  that  order ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  show  us,  that  the  steps  by  which  it  rose 
were  neither  unlawful  nor  dishonourable.  The  change  in  the  form  o 
Church  government'naturally  followed  the  change  in  other  circumstances; 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  qualify  that  as  usurpation,  which  proceeded 
from  causes  independent  of  private  interest  or  professional  ambition. 
It  is  not  denied  that  such  motives  may  frequently  have  stimulated  man] 
to  individual  encroachment ;  but  the  elevation  of  the  body  was  the  natura 
effect  of  ecclesiastical,  of  political,  and  even  of  moral  combinations. 

Having  observed  in  what  respect  the  alteration  in  the  general  admini» 
tration  of  the  Church  extended  to  the  economy  of  its  several  dioceses,  w< 
shall  shortly  retrace  some  of  those  early  vestiges  of  the  monarchical  fom 

*  Fifleeu  CounciU  are  recorded  to  have  been  held  in  France  alone  during  the  fourth 
and  fiye-and-twenty  during  the  fifth  century.  The  Bishops  still  attended  as  the  deputi« 
of  their  people,  but  Presbyters  appear  now  to  have  been  never  present,  unless  as  representi 
tives  of  their  Bishop.  Many  canons  of  the  Councils  of  the  fifUi  century  (especially  of  th« 
of  Orange  held  in  441)  declare  that  no  Coimcil  shall  ever  separate  without  appointing  thi 
tiine  of  tlie  next  meeting.  The  ancient  canonical  regulation  for  meeting  twice  a  year  wai 
•till  in  force,  but  in  those  disturbed  ages  it  was  not  easily  oUerved.  See  Guizot,  Coun 
d^Ihstoiie  Modcme;le^on  iil 
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■doiinislralion.  wliidi  were  alr«ily  discernible  durln^r'lhe  riie  taH  pro- 
»»  or  (he  religiuui  nristocracy  ;  or.  in  ollirr  words,  we  ritM  xearch 
wo^  the  component  |nu-l»  of  the  episcopal  system  for  some  elemenli  of 
ipapal  governmeitl.  Before  the  ealablishmeiil  of  the  Church,  uotwith- 
Hding  one  or  two  allempla  at  Bg;gression  on  the  part  of  Rome,  which 
K  tinmed lately  repelled,  the  various  Sees  were,  without  any  ockiiow* 
tted  distinction,  eijual  and  independent.  Thus  far,  ot  IcuM,  the  Bishop 
Ihat  city  had  no  superiority,  or  even  elaim  1((  superiorilv,  above  hi| 
Mlireu  ;  and  it  was  to  the  imperial  dignity  of  his  See  Ihnl  he  owed  nny 
^dental  and  voluntary  deference  which  may  Uavv  be«ii  oOercd  lu  him. 
»  nert  circumstance,  second  in  lime  and  very  coiuldetable  in  iofluenee, 
ijth  eonlributed  lo  his  exallali'm,  wua  the  name  (for  It  wan  HUle  mot« 
Ml  Ihe  name)  of  Patriarch,  This  Uite  was  conferred  first  upon  three. 
aequcDtly  upon  four,  of  the  Prelates  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  but  in  the 
Bt  it  was  confined  to  the  Bishop  of  Home  :  and  the  distinction  was  not 
tfcout  effect  in  creating:,  especially  timonf;  the  distant  and  the  Itpiorant. 
Hsort  of  blind  and  indefinite  respect  which  is  so  easily  converted  into 

the  next  event  which  may  he  inenlioned  ai  having  augmented  lh« 
ftority  of  the  See  was  the  removal  of  the  civil  goverunicnl  from  Rome 
Bavenna  by  Honorius.  Tlie  domestic  importance  of  the  Bitihop  was 
leniially  Increased,  and  facilities  for  usurpation  were  created  by  llie 
fence  of  the  Emperor. 

rhat  which  follows,  perhaps,  next  in  time  (for  we  are  disposed  to  place 
owards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century),  but  which  yields  to  none  in  import- 
*,  was  the  speclHl  protection  vouchsafed  by  St.  Peler  to  the  same  See, 
I  at  this  time  loudly  asserted  by  it.  While  some  have  invented  uircum* 
iitial  fables  respectiug  the  marvellous  success  of  that  upostle  in  Italy 
at  Rome,  others  have  advanced  ingenious  argument-i  to  show  that  he 
er  at  ail  visited  that  city.  To  us,  sa  fiir  as  any  opinion  can  be  formed  on 
>bscure  a  matter,  it  appears  probable  that  St.  Peter  died  at  Rome,  as 
IssSt  Paul;  and  during  their  previous  residence  there,  it  isnotimpos- 
t  that  the  one  may  have  presided  over  the  Jewish,  while  the  other  super- 
aded  th«  heathen,  converts.  But  the  question  itself  can  now  possess 
ittle  importance  In  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  beinp,  that  we  care  not 
!»ve  it  in  uncertainty.  However,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  the  fifth  and 
Blowing:  ages  a  vast  acces.^ion  of  honour  and  sanctity  accrued  to  the 
of  Rome  from  its  perseverance  in  that  claim.  In  times  when  the  par- 
Isr  protection  of  heaven  was  believed  to  attend  the  possession  of  the 
aeat  relic  of  the  most  obscure  martyr ;  when  stupendous  prodigies  were 
brmed  by  the  fragment  of  the  garment  of  some  nameless  saint,  or  the 
i  which  had  been  broug-ht  from  his  tomb,  was  it  strange  that  a  peculiar 
rasmon  of  holiness  should  attach  to  that  spot  where  the  chief  of  the 
ntles  had  sutfered  a  barbarous  death,  and  where  his  bones  sliU  lay 
ioUled  in  sacred  repose?  But  this  was  not  all — the  martyr  of  Christ 
been  at  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  and  the  ket/i  which  had 
■  confided  to  his  inspired  wisdom  were  still  preserved,  through  a  long 
.  Dninterrupled  chain,  to  the  Bishops  his  successors.  Such  assertions 
*  first  advanced  about  this  period,  or  very  soon  afterwards ;  and  it  is 
of  the  most  certain  proofs  of  the  credit  they  obtained,  that  applications 
r  began  very  commonly  to  be  made,  from  many  parts  of  Europe,  for 
bhI  or  opinion,  on  points  of  discipline  or  faith  to  the  Roman  See.  It 
it,  indeed,  not  rarely  happen,  that  its  rescripts  were  not  obeyed  or 
led ;  but  still  the  appeal  was  becoming-  customary,  aud  eat^  &\K> 
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eesBive  reference  confirmed  a  practice  which  could  not  fall  in  time 
some  authority  to  the  decision.  These  are  some  of  the  leading 
stances  which  were  so  far  improved  by  the  genius  of  two  among  th< 
and  the  perseverance  of  almost  all,  that,  at  the  death  of  Qre^ 
Great,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  though  he  might  in  vain  dispute  the  i 
universal  supremacy  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
tionably  acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  member  of  the  ecde 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  head  or  president  of  the  ^ 
hierarchy*. 

III.  An  account  of  the  general  changes  which  took  place  in  the  < 

during  the  two  centuries  between  Gregory  to 
From  Gregory  to    magne,  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter ; 

Charlemagne,      respect  to  particular  abuses  in  belief  or  disci] 

appears  not  that  any  remarkable  novelty  present 
during  this  period.  Among  its  leading  features,  we  have  observe 
an  increasing  dissimilarity  in  character  and  institutions  between  the ! 
and  Western  Churches,  which  gradually  loosened  the  bonds  of  theii 
and  prepared  them  for  dissolution.  The  alterations  which  caui 
distinction  originated  for  the  most  part  in  the  West,  and  are  diiel 
ascribed  to  the  entire  social  revolution  which  was  effected  by  the  ba 
conquests  :  whereas,  in  the  £ast,  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  i 
power  and  the  unvarying  character  of  the  government  prevented  a 
portant  innovations.  They  prevailed,  indeed,  to  such  an  eitent,  th 
the  divisions  which  during  this  period  disturbed  the  Oriental  Comr 
—those  respecting  the  *  two  wills  of  Christy'  and  the  *  worship  of  i 
—-received  in  both  instances  their  first  impulse  fix)m  the  throne. 
West  the  subdivision  of  the  empire  into  numerous  and  variously-con 
kingdoms,  the  peculiar  institutions,  the  superstitions  and  the  ignoi 
the  people,  opened  an  extensive  field  for  ecclesiastical  exertion, 
many  among  the  clergy  availed  themselves  of  these  circumstan 
personal  or  professional  aggrandizement,  the  voice  of  history  is  e 
ward  to  proclaim  to  us ;  but  the  private  piety  of  the  more  numerc 
obscure  members  of  that  order,  who  interposed,  not  ineffectually,  th 
gious  offices  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  and  soflen  the  barbarism  < 
dreary  times,  is  slightly  and  incidentally  recorded,  though  better  de 
of  celebrity,  since  its  claims  are  on  the  gratitude  of  the  latest  poste 

The  second  characteristic  of  this  period  (and  we  here  confine  oi 
to  the  Western  Church)  was  the  continued  and  even  inordinate  g^ 
episcopal  authority.  A  great  number  of  causes  contributed  to  that 
some  of  which  had  been  in  continual  operation  since  the  establishi 
Christianity ;  others  had  grown  up  in  later  ages.  The  most  din 
effectual  were  the  extensive  and  increasing  domains  of  the  Bisho| 
judicial  and  even  municipal  power  which  they  exercised  in  their 
polis ;  their  political  influence  in  the  g^at  national  assemblies ;  the 
sive  possession  of  a  contracted  learning,  which  still  was  mista 
wisdom  in  an  age  nearly  destitute  of  both.     To  these  we  may  t 

*  Still  it  is  not  asserted  that  his  aulkorilif  was  generally  acknowledged  evi 
West.  Fleury  (lib.  xxxv.  s.  19.)  fairly  admits  that  Gregory  exercised  no  definil* 
iion  bevond  the  Churches  which  immediately  depended  on  the  Holy  See,  and  we 
fore  called  Suburbicarian  (Giannon.  Stor.  di  Nap.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.)  those  of  the  South  • 
Sicily,  and  some  other  islands.  It  is  true  that  the  Bishop  of  Aries  was  his  y 
6au^  as  that  of  Thessalonica  was  in  Western  Illyria ;  and  that  he  exercised  soim 
iion  over  the  Churches  of  AiDrica  for  the  assembling  of  Councils  and  the  obsecvatio 
taaona;  but  he  possessed  uo  ocdinaiy  official  authociiy  ofei  those  ChuzeheSi  mm  i 
jr»t&ckaowMg9  aoy  diiect  positive  dependence  on  Rome. 
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Hie  superintenilence  Drth<>  melropotilkns  was 

and  it  was  supplied  by  do  other;  for  the  civil  goveromentH  wrra 

ik  and  uiislnble  to  enioTCe  a  disputed  aut))cirity,  while  that  of 

was  distant  and  indetinile,  even  where  it  waa  acknowledged  to 

giriful*.     On  the  other  hand,  the  degraded  coiiditlan  of  ibe  priegU 

Liod  the  independence  conferred  uii  the  prelate  by  the  disuse  of 

ar  election,   placed  him  above  any  appreheniiltmof  oppoBitionorcen- 

ftom  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy.    Aud  since  the  Uuunctis,  lo  whose 

itioD  he  was  liable,' were  entirely  (Composed  of  his  own  order,  ha 

Ide  resaoD  to  expect  severity  from  that  quarter.     We  have  observei! 

hat  great  liceniie  that  unbridled  episcopal  power  was  carried. 

hdltf.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  failed  not  lo  prolit,  at  least  in  an  cqttal 

t,  by  the  various  causes  which  conspired  lo  the  exaltation  of  liia 

tn;  and  let  us  odd  to  these,  since  we  can  add  it  with  truth,  that  the 

>t  of  the  Popes  during'  this  period  was  for  tJie  moat  part  such  aa 

li  respect,  and  even  commanded  gratitude.     If  they  were  stained 

lite  superstitions  of  the  day,  they  lost  nothing  in  popular  opinion  by 

'S&ag;  bom  at  Rome  and  at  once  elevated  from  the  native  prieat- 

Aot  translated  from  a  foreign  See,  they  began  with  some  claims  on 

Ixchinent  of  their  subjects,  and  they  maintained  them  by  the  severa 

Bcorrupted  sanctity  nf  their  morals.     But  beKides  these  circum< 

we  should  also  recollect  that  two  events  occurred  in  the  eighth 

which  exclusively  promoted  the  advancement  of  that  See — the 

itical  separation  of  Home  from  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  donation 

Pepin.      During  the  short  republic  which  followed  the  former,  the 

ions  (as  Giblwn  has  remarked)  began  once  more  'to  seek,   on  the 

iks  of  the  Tiber,  the  kings,  the  lawa,  and  the  oracles  nf  their  fate ;'  and 

solid  power  conferred  by  the  latter,  and  confirmed  by  Charlemagne) 

much  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  recent  aud  precarious 

;pesiiSeiice.      Once   more  associated  as   a  powerful    member  of  the 

item  empire,  Rome  reocciipicd  the  proper  field  of  her  ambition  and 

triumphs.     It  is  true  that  the  natuie  of  her  warfare,  and  the  character 

ler  weapons,  were  now  wholly   changed  ;  nevertheless,  the  tempo- 

ies  so  profusely  conferred  upon  her,  failed  not  to  give  great  additional 

acy  (o  her  spiritual  claims — claims  which  she  had  already  advanced 

I  some  boldness,  but  which  she  was  now  qualified  to  press,  if  disposed 

>  press  them,  lo  the  last  extremity  of  usurpation. 

elbre  we  take  leave  of  this  period,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the 

appearance  of  the  Creed,  commonly  called  Atha- 

an,  is  ascribed  to  it  with  great  probability .t     There     The  Athanasian 

be  no  doubt   that   this   exposition  of   faith    was  Crad. 

posed  in  the  West,  and  in  Latin  ;  but  the  exact 

I   of  its  composition  ba^  been  the  subject  of  much  diSerence.     The 

r  definite  terms,  in  which  it  expresses  the  Church  doctrine   of  the 

irBStion,  are  aujlicient  to  prove  it  posterior  to  the  Councils  of  Eplie- 

II  iastaiicii,  Ih&t  the  Poi>e  hail  uiy  official  communicniioa 
in  Gregory  I.  and  Gregory  II.,  i.  (,  for  about  a  hunJied 
\ta  ye&Q.  Yet  the  Binhao  of  Aries  presided  ori^r  that  Church  in  the  chaiKia,  ot 
I  under  the  Dame, of  bis  Vicar.  Hne  Guiint,  UisL  de  La  Civil,  de  la  Fiaace,  lei;na  \ix. 
Biihup  PetusoD,  Aichbithop  Uihei,  Humood,  L'Eatiiuige,  Ur.Cuve,  ScheUlratc,  Pa^i, 
Du  Put,  luu  all  of  opioion  ihit  Ihii  ccgihI  was  compowl,  not  W  Atbaoituui,  but  by 
(T  uul  a  Idtiu  WTJtai.  Voiiius,  Queauel,  and  othen,  go  to  far  aa  to  ascribe  it  la 
liiia  Tajituniu,  ui  ACHcaa  Biibop,  who  livod  at  tha  soil  of  tlie  lUth  century.  This 
'  '■'— •  luMra^  it  not  iadinpulabla ;  though  lAgilitu  certainly  pubUshcd  vimQ 
jrf  lbs  oanw  of  Athaiia«[U%  witli  wiuek  (his  need  is  fiequcDtlj  jotu«4. 
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8U8  and  Chalcedon,  or  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
if  we  are  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession  of  t 
Spirit  as  being  expressly  declared  in  it  since  that  mystery  was 
made  matter  of  public   controversy  until  the  eighth  century,  i 
seem  difficult  to  refer  a  creed,  positively  asserting  the  more  rec 
trine,  to  an  earlier  age.     But  the  historical  monuments  of  the 
do  not  quite   support  this  supposition  ;  the  Creed,  such  probab 
now  exists,  is  mentioned  by  the  Council  of  Autun*  in  the  year  6 
its  faithful  repetition   by  the  Clergy  enjoined  ;  and   we  find  tl: 
injunction  repeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  age.     Thus  it  gi 
gained  ground ;  nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  great  reason 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  universally  received  even  in  the  Western 
until  nearly  two  centuries  aflerwards. 

Considered  as  an  exposition  of  doctrine,  the  Athanasian  creed  < 
a  faithful  summary  of  the  high  mysteries  of  Christianity  as  interpi 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Considered  as  a  rule  of  necessary  faith  < 
by  the  penalty  of  eternal  condemnation,  the  same  creed  again  e: 
one  of  the  most  rigid  principles  of  the  same  Church.  The  Unit] 
Church  comprehended  unity  of  belief:  there  could  be  no  salvatioi 
it ;  nor  any  hope  for  those  who  deviated  even  from  the  most  my 
among  its  tenets.  And  thus,  by  constant  familiarity  with  the  dec 
of  an  exclusive  faith,  the  heart  of  many  a  Romish  priest  may  ha' 
closed  against  the  sufferings  of  the  heretic,  rescued  (as  he  migh 
by  the  merciful  chastisement  of  the  Church  from  the  flames  wt 
never  quenched ! 

It  would  be  irrelevant  in  this  work,  and  wholly  unprofits 
inquire,  how  far  any  temporary  circumstances  may  liave  justil 
introduction  of  the  Athanasian  creed  into  the  Liturgy  of  our  own 
— constructed  as  that  Church  is  on  the  very  opposite  prin 
universal  charity.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  offer  one  rema 
turally  suggested  by  the  character  and  history  of  this  creed,  thi 
any  future  time,  it,  should  be  judged  expedient  to  expunge  i 
is  no  reason,  there  is  scarcely  any  prejudice,  which  could  be  < 
by  such  erasure,  t  The  sublime  truths  which  it  contains  f 
expressed  in  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  nor  could  they  ] 
have  been  so  expressed,  since  the  inspired  writers  were  not  s 
minutely  to  expound  inscrutable  mysteries.     Neither  can  it  ph 

*  *  Siquis  Presbyter,  Diaconus,  Subdiaconus,  vel  Clericus,  Symbolum,  quod 
S.  Spiritu  Apostoh  tradiderant,  vel  Fi<Um  S.  Athanasii  Prcetuiit  irreprehensit 
recensuerit  ab  Episcopo   condaittnetur.'       Cone.   Augustodun.  Can.   ult.,  as 
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tj  from  high  anlii^uity  or  even  Imdilioniil  nuthonty;  slace  it  Was 
laed  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  apostlea,  in  >  very  corrupt 
r  *  corrupt  Church,  and  uuinpuseil  in  no  much  obicurity,  Uivt  the 

Ka  from  which  it  pracecdul  is   not    certainly  known   to   lis 

fBTentiows  of  men,  when  they  ha*e  been  utisoc: luted  for  «gcs  with 
rcise  of  rehgion,  should  indeed  be  touciied  with  respert  unit 
tn;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  error  to  treat  ihein  an  inviulnble;  and 
tlomething  worse  than  error  to  conround  them  in  holiness  and 
■ice  with  ihe  words  and   things  of  God. 

,  There    are  two   suhjecis  which  we  have   hitherto  refrained  from 

(T.   uolwilhstandin);  their  Rreut    imporlaiice — the  Jurisdiction   nntt 

S  Imm unities  of  the  Clerg;y,  and  the  Revenues  of  the  Church.      We 

:parposely  deferred  them  until  (his  nccasinn  ;  because  both  were 

%  influenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Charlematrne ;  and  the 

W  ean  scarcely  be  said  to  have  assumed  any  deHnite  or  tanj^iblc  form 

J  his  reiun.     United.  Ihey  constituted  the  temporal    power  of  the 

wrgj;  and  thai  object  will  be  so  constantly  before  our  eyes  in  the  futnre 

Cttof  Ibis  History,  that  we  must  no  longer  delay  to  examine  the  mate* 

W  which  funned  it, 

Bbe  arbitralire  authority  of  the  Primilivo  Bishops  was  tolerated  or 
Bwked   t>y  Ihe  Psgian  Emperors;  if  It  received  no 
B  disCDu raiment  from  the  civil  power,  it  was  never     Jariidirtian  of 
B  nor  even  recognized  by  il.     It  reached  of  course         the  Clergy. 
Klhote  who  voluntarily  sought  it,  and  was  binding; 
bn  none  who  chose  to  appeal  from  it  lo  the  secular  coucls.     The  ectle- 
Micat  offences  of  Bishops  were  subject  to  the  decisiou  of  provincial 
incits  ;  but  in  respect  to  all  lemporBl  matters,  they  were  on  the   same 
nt'nE!  with  the  other  aubjecis  of  the  empire. 

rhe  ailntTalion  of  the  Bishops  was  ratified  by  Conslanline ;  and  Ihe 
gistrates  were  instnicled  to  execute  the  episcopal  decrees*.  Ai  the 
lie  time  it  seems  certain  ihallhis  power  was  for  some  lime  confined  (1,) 
spiritual  differences  and  offences  ;  (2.)  to  such  questions  of  a  temporal 
ure  as  were  brought  before  the  Bishop  by  [he  joint  reference  of  both 
lies ;  (3.)  to  civil  suits,  in  which  both  parties  were  Clerks.  And  it  is  even 
bable,  that,  in  the  second  of  these,  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  was  [hen 
Je  to  an  appeal  to  the  civil  tribunals.  The  succeeding  Emperors,  lor 
,rly  two  hundred  years,  were  contented  to  publisli  such  occasional  edicts, 
seem  rather  intended  to  check  any  encroachments  by  which  the  eccle- 
itical  privileges  may  have  gained  or  suffered,  than  to  alter  (he  nature  of 
laws  on  that  subject.  For  instance,  in  the  year  398,  Honorius  pro- 
lined  that  il  was  permiUed  to  Ihose  who  desired  it.  to  plead  before 
Bishop,  but  ill  civil  matters  only  ;  and  in  -108,  he  ordered  the  arbitra- 
9  sentence  of  the  Bishop  to  be  executed  without  appeal  lo  the  civil 
icer?.  In  456,  Marcian  orduined,  that  a  plaintiff  who  should  object  to 
ngaClerk  before  the  Archbishop  had  no  resource,  except  to  summon  him 
fore  the  Prcctorian  Prefect,  which  he  might  do.  In  452,  Valenlinian  III. 
^red.  that  Ihe  Bisliop  had  nopowerto  judge  even  Clerks,  unless  by  [heir 
n  consent,  and  in  virtue  of  a  compromise ;  because  ecclesiastics  had  no 
l»nnal  established  by  law,  nor  atiy  legal  cognizance,  except  of  religious 
liters.     There  were  constitutions   of  Arcadius  and  Honorius   and   of 

•  OibU>D  Twho  quutn  Euscb.  Vit.  Conit.  iv.  27 ;  and  Soiom.  i.  9)  hits  trenleil  thii  Biilh 

I  ia  hi*  titeatjclh  chapltr ;  but  in  the  fuIluKing  sccaant  we  have  chicily  fnUovcd  Fleury, 

iTetithDiuoiirsu;  anU Giauauoe,  Storia  di  Napoli,  1.  ii.c.S)  l.m.c.O;  \.vi.c.7. 
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TheodosiuB  to  the  same  efieci    TIiub  far,  theot  it  teema  dear. 
Episcopal  Court!  (if  we  are  to  giTe  them  that  name)  poasesaed 
cive  authority  over  laymen,  nor  indeed  any  which  could  properly  b 
Dated  jurisdiction. 

The  first  chan^  was  introduced  by  Justinian ;  and  it  ia  impc 
obserre  exactly  to  what  extent  it  went.  That  le^slator,  willing  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  enacted  (l.)«  That  in  Ciyil  actions 
and  Clerks  shouldi  in  the  firet  instance,  go  before  the  Bishop,  whc 
decide  the  difference  without  any  publicity  or  judicial  parade  5 
either  party,  within  ten  days,  declared  himself  discontented  with  tl 
•ion,  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  take  cognizance  of  the  cause, 
a  superior,  in  form  of  appeal,  but  as  an  equal,  examining  a  ne 
tion.  Their  agreement  was  conclusive ;  if  they  differed,  an  app 
open  to  the  Imperial  court.  (2.)  In  criminal  causes  a  Clerk  n 
sued  either  before  the  Bishop  or  in  the  ordinary  Courts ;  but  if 
fendant  should  be  found  guilty  by  a  lay  judge,  still  the  sentence  cc 
be  executed,  nor  the  priest  degraded,  without  the  approbation 
Bishop.  In  case  that  was  refus^,  there  was  a  direct  appeal  to  tl 
peror.  (3.)  The  Bishops  were  entirely  exempted  from  lay  juris 
It  may  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  cognizance  of  1 
matters,  from  the  crime  of  Heresy  down  to  what  were  held  tl 
venial  offences  of  Simony,  clerical  insubordination,  and  even  the  v 
of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  by  laymen^  was  confided,  as  it  had 
been,  to  the  unrestricted  authority  of  the  Church.  Still  we 
observe,  that  as  temporal  power  was  yet  entrusted  to  the  spiritual 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  sentence,  the  penalties  which  the 
immediately  inflict  were  censure,  suspension,  deposition,  fasting,  p 
excommunication — penalties  which,  in  those  ages,  not  only  inspb 
ror,  but  involved  much  positive  suffering — ^but  to  touch  the  pe 
property  of  the  culprit  the  aid  of  the  secular  authority  was  still  ne 

After  the  time  of  Justinian,  we  are  not  informed  that  any  1 
change  was  introduced  into  this  department  of  the  constitution 
Eastern  Church ;  in  fact  and  practice  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
then  encroached  with  any  success  on  the  civil,  which  was  so  nearl} 
fied  with  the  imperial,  power,  and  which  at  all  times  was  jealousl 
tained.  In  the  West,  during  the  period  of  durk  confusion  which 
Justinian  from  Charlemagne,  some  additions  were  made  to  the  i: 
nities  of  the  Clergy  in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  especially  in 
but  neither  were  these  universally  acknowledged,  nor  securely  ei 
and  it  was  not  till  the  great  restorer  of  the  Western  Empire  had  le 
legislate  for  the  happiness  (as  he  believed)  of  his  subjects,  tl 
character  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  immunity  was  wholly  a 
manently  altered.  Charlemagne  voluntarily  conceded  to  the  Chn 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  should  extend  to  all  causes  whic 
of  the  parties,  whether  Clerks  or  not,  chose  to  refer  to  it,  and  th; 
should  be  no  appeal  from  his  decision* ;  (2.)  that  the  whole  bod; 
Clerg:y  should  be  entirely  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction.  The  en 
extent  of  power  f  conferred  by  the  first  of  these  Capitularies  was  co: 

I    *  The  testimony  of  one  bishop  was  received  in  every  cause  as  conclusive. 

f  By  the  Council  held  at  Aries  in  813,  the  edicts  of  which  were  confirmed  h 
magne,  it  was  ordained,  '*  that,  if  judges  and  people  in  power  do  not  pay  deferei 
bishop's  instructions,  he  ihall  give  information  thereof  to  the  king.  All  the  peo 
obey  the  bbhop,  even  the  counts  and  judges ;  and  they  shall  act  in  conceit  for  1 
teninoe  of  pcaoe  tad  juftios."    See  Vkurff  H.  S.  L  46,  wet  ii. 
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blhe  right  of  mpriMDmait  (the  Jiia  Carecria),  which  wu  tlao  gnnUd  to 
^.qiiscopftl  Judgti  ao  that  the  meuiB  which  he  thua  poiBeaied  of 
POR  Ua  owa  aeciiiaiu,  readered  him,  in  a  ffreat  ciej^ree,  indepoiident 
kenil  aotlioritiea.  llieeffMtof  the  Mcond  wns  to  widen  thedistitio- 
tdjr  too  broad,  which  subsisted  betweea  Clerks  and  Laymen,  and 
Iha  ^tnut  with  which  the  sacred  orders  already  began  to  b« 
WMtifdj  withdrawing  their  offencci  from  the  cognizance  of 
iMb  It  ■ecDiB,  indeed,  to  be  tnie,  that  Charlemagne  thus 
d  to  the  Clargy  both  girater  power  and  greater  immunity,  than  the 
I  stale  of  sodety  permitted  them  to  exert  or  enjoy.  Such,  neyer- 
iven.'  Iiecono  their  rights ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  mere  pOHsesaion  of 
i  the  oliJcGt  of  the  struggles  which  they  maintained  in  af\er  B(ie9,we 
t  Juiitly  canuira  them.  Neither  ought  we  to  forget,  that  a  difi*erent, 
I  a  mora  aotid  gmundworii  of  judicial  authority  began  to  fall 
rOMOpition  during  this  period.  Many  of  the  Sees  were  already  en- 
ftlritb  laMteiritoriu  endtnrments,  and  consequently  exercised  all  the 
pii  (iHni  diya  anneied  to  ihem  ;  and  not  the  least  Taluable  among 
adminiitntion  of  justice.  By  this  circumstance  the  cha- 
bof  llw  Eecleaiaalical  jurisdiction  became  inextricably  complicated  j 
iMltoea,  by  whidi  It  was  separated  from  the  authorily  of  the  civil 
lah,  were  rendered  bo  bdistinct  even  where  they  really  exifited,  that 
nnt  and  iinsToidable  occasions  were  afibrded  for  artful  encroachment 
i  liie  one  haad,  and  violent  aggression  on  the  other.  But  these  were 
■  ctila  of  afierBgei;  the  design  of  Charlemagne  was  probably  no  more, 
p  lo  Tcst  exlaniive  judicial  power  in  the  most  enlightened  body  in  his 
'v;  and  nodoabt  he  trusted  to  prevent  its  abuse  by  the  vigorooa 
Im  of  l»B  own  aapremacy. 
_i  the  meafl  time,  while  the  Episcopal  order  was  thus  generally 
m^lhcnrd  and  aggrandiaed,  the  particular  interests  of  the  Bishop  of 
efipecially  promoted.  Adrian  I.,  a  man  of  great  t;ilents  and 
ce  with  the  French  King,  occupied  ihe  Papal  Cliair  at  this 
f ^sis  ;  and  nhile  he  profited,  as  he  whs  justified  in  iluiiii^.  Iiy  Ihe  vulim' 
^  ^ry  and  l^g^itimale  donations  of  (hut  Monnrch,  he  also  ii<li)|iti'd  (us  soma 
^  ■Nalorians  thinlc)  a  leas  ing-eniiouit  method  of  cvulting  his  own  See.  So 
-  taicb,  at  least,  Is  certain,  that  two  instrunicnls.  now  dcnomiiiulcd  the 
a  ^Falae  Decreisis'  and  the  '  Donolion  of  funslanlinc,'  the  two  most 
s  tdcbrated  monuments  of  iiuman  imposture  and  creihility,  wert^  put  forth 
E  kbout  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  conlury,  and  imnit'diiilely  uiid  universally 
-I  fcceired  as  genuine.  Probably  they  were  the  coniposilion  of  Minic  monk 
■  ar  scribe  of  that  age*.  Their  direet  object  was  the  unliniiied  ;id\anccnient 
.  gf  the  Roman  See;  and  fur  that  purpose,  the  Decretals  Itiriiished  the 
n  ipiiitual,  the  donalion  the  temporal,  authurilj ;  the  former,  professing  lo 
',1  ke  a  compilation  of  the  epistles  and  decrees  of  primiiive  I'opes  and  early 
^    Bmperors,  derived  from  the  first  ages  the  ghostly  omnipotence  ol  Itomet- 


Bn  Mosh.  C*nt.  viii.  n.  ii.  chnp.  il.     Tlio  fomi.T  ..f  tl.fv.-  Twr^iiun  ,>  lR'<iti«ntly 

J  Uw  '  Decretal*  of  Inulon:.'  There  wna  a  ciili'lptatetl  lJi»liii|)  ft  Smille  <d  lh.it  iiuina 

siilli  reolutj-,  anditwasrrolJaWyllioiiijht.tliiit  it  wiiuliladilsoinuiiiilliiiriljIothB 

■eit,  if  it  could  bu   received  ns  his  wutk.    Biil,  unforiun.ilely,  il  cuiil.iins  sime 

_;i  of  the  SiiIhGenetJ  Council,  which  wa*  later  than  the  death  ul' that  I-J.U.n!.  Tha 

^nnoesi  of  tha  fabrication  is  acknowlcili,'*'!  and  expiSMMl  lij-  Heur)-,  liv.  iiliv.  m'cI,  ii. 

t  The  tilie  Decretal*  advanced  In  this  end,  to  thuKntatiUlrimunllinhufl'liiirch  and 
Ible,  chirfly  by  tian  methods :  ( I.)  They  dimiiiiiihed  the  freijiiency  "f  liroviiicml  coun- 
ik  by  iwerliDK  f"  I"  Pope  tha  eiclusive  ti^ht  lo  lummon  them  i  and  Hiosb  counols 
Wtnhuted  rery  u«fuUy  both  to  Ihe  iliwipliuc  and  indeiiendeiict!  uf  the  t'hurch.  (2.) 
Ihey  gave  gieat  tocouiagment  to  Episcopal  liceoM  hy  subjecting  Ihu  Uiiliopa  to  r^al 
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While  the  latter  proclaimed  no  less  than  that  Constantine*  on  remo 
the  seat  of  government  to  the  £ast,  had  consi^ed  the  Western  En 
to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  (government  of  the  Bishop  of  Ron 
unbounded  dominion  over  Churches,  and  nations,  und  kin^,  was  < 
grated  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  It 
asserted  that  the  orippnal  deed  of  the  Emperor  had  been  recently  discove 
the  monstrous  forgery  went  forth,  and  spread  itself  through  the  w 
without  confutation,  seemingly  without  suspicion ;  and  it  continued 
above  six  hundred  years  to  form  the  most  prominent,  and  not  the  1 
solid,  among  the  bulwarks  of  Papacy. 

'    If,  indeed,  Charlemagne  shared  in  this  matter  the  credulity  of  his  i 

jects,  we  may  reasonably  infer  the  very  narrow  extent  of  his  own  learn 

and  his  little  familiarity  with  the  annals  of  the  preceding  ag«s.     Thai 

did  so  is  not  impossible  ;  at  least,  it  appears  certain,  that  his  capita 

respecting  Episcopal  jurisdiction  was  in  part  founded  on  another  forgei 

a  Constitution  which  was  for  many  ages  attached,  under  the  name  of  € 

stantine,  to  the  Theodosian  Code,  but  which  has  long  been  condemned 

a  production  of  the  eighth  or  preceding  century.     The  credit  of  this  j 

liminary  fraud  may  have  emboldened  its  patrons  to  make  a  more  audad 

attempt  on  his  facility.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  are  very  far  from  a 

buting  so  decided  a  course  of  policy  in  so  great  a  Prince  to  the  success  o 

ecclesiastical  imposture.  Without  any  knowledge  of  the  pretensions  or  ei 

ence  of  those  fabrications,  these  were  reasons  sufHciciU  why  Charlema 

should  be  willing  to  aggrandize  a  Prelate  whose  interests  were  do 

connected  with  his  own  ;  and  to  propitiate  an  order*  of  which  the  po 

Was  very  considerable,  and  the  influence  still  greater  than  the  power;  f 

which  he  was  receiving  and  expecting  eminent  personal  as  well   as  | 

ticai  services ;  which  he  considered  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  licentiousi 

of  his  nobles,  and  to  which  he  looked  for  the  gradual  improvement 

civilization  of  his  subjects.     It  should  be   remembered,  too,  that  du 

the  whole  of  his  long  reign  he  maintained  the  royal  authority  indisput 

paramount  to  every  other,  and  that  if  his  posterity,  some  of  whom  ^ 

the  feeblest  of  the  human  race,  had  inherited  any  share  of  his  taler 

vigour,   the  subsecjuent  usurpations   of  the  Clergy  could  not  have  I 

accom])lishec],  and  might  not  have  been  meditated  ;  while  the  advanta 

which  Charlemagne  reasonably  anticipated  for  the  State  from  their  su 

dinate    co-operation    with    the   Prince,  would  have  been  certainly 

splendidly  realized. 

V.  During  the  three  first  centuries  the  clergy  were  supported  by 

voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful ;  these  were,  in 

Rerenvea  of  the     first  instance,  daily  or  weekly :  they  were  olTered  on 

Church.  altar,  and  for  the  most  part  by  communicants.     ' 

example  led  at  an  early  period  to  the  payment  of  moB 
offerings,  which  were  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  Church.     '  Every 

authority  only,  and  thus  offerin{^  them  a  fair  prospect  of  impunity.  (3.)  Tliey  disti 
the  coursv,  and  diverted  tlie  efficacy,  of  justice,  hy  promoting  the  practice  of  appc 
the  Roman  See. 

•  The  increase  of  Papal  power  was  ver}-  fairly  halanced  within  the  Church  h 
general  au^ipnentation  of  Episcopal  autliority  and  influence  which  accompanied  it  Thee 
Ecclesiastical  hody  was  exceedingly  aggrandized,  but  in  such  measure  that  the  heai 
not  immediately  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  other  principal  membei-s.  It  is  true  tha 
the  seeds  then  sown,  the  disease  of  after  ages  was  engendered ;  hut  time  was  requir 
give  them  efHcacy,  and  during  the  century  which  followed  Charlemagne,  the  powc 
tne  BishopS;  or  (as  they  called  it)  their  independence^  was  boldly  and  not  uaconm 
asserted. 
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<«j8  Tertulllan*)  '  bring*  a  a 
be  chooses,  aud  ouly  if  he  choowi  and  h  abk ;  fbr  thw*  to  BocompuluDa, 
but  the  gin  is  BpoiiUiit^uus — bowt  >■  it  wai^  Uw  d^oatt  of  pietjr.'  Hm 
Mams  which  were  thus  presvotadl^  the  gOBHntii  davodoaof  IhcconTCrtB, 
and  which,  in  the  third  ueutnry  wt  laut,  mmm  Su  ftom  laeooiidcimbto, 
were  enUiisled  to  the  admiiiiitntioB  of  tlw  Bisbop;  md  ODploycd  in  Uw 
■nainlenance  oflhe  dergyt.  lo  tlwuipportcf  public  wonlup,  in  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans,  und  peffona  aaurinK  pUMCotion.  b  also  appeut, 
tint,  before  the  reign  of  DiiiiitodBa,  the  Chqich  bed  beconw  posmeed  (^ 
some  fixed  pro]>erly,  which  that  Empsor  craflaceled ;  we  do  not  leun 
whether  it  was  ubtained  by  pnrcheae  or  doMtion};  in  other  ceie  it  nniet 
have  borne  a  very  trifling  propoition  to  the  rsfcnuea  deriTcd  from  co*- 
tomary  oblation. 

Constanttite  restored  and  confirmed  to  the  Chnreh  auch  propertj  aa  It 
had  acquired  under  the  hcalhen  Emperora,  and  then  enactod  laws  to  per- 
mit and  encourage  its  increase.  Tliiu  the  aourcca  of  cedeaiaatical  wtalth 
were  varied  and  multiplied,  sad  the  work  whidi  waa  begun  by  Conrtantme 
vu  somewhat  advanced  by  hiiimmediala  aocceaaon.  Occaaional  allowancoa 
i  advanced  from  the  exchequer ;  the  eatalea  of  maityra  and  conftaeon 
\g  without  heirs  were  settled  on  the  Church;  preacntlj  Iboaa  of  ail  clergj- 
isodying  were  similarly  dispoaedofi;  and  while  wmePrinccatranefefTcd 
le  Christian  establishment  the  lemplee  of  theHeathen  and  their  revenue!, 
e  were  others  who  extended  the  aame  principle  to  the  Churchea  of  the 
ties.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  oblationa  continued  to  be  abnn- 
jptly  supplied ;  and  a  still  bioader  field  was  opened  by  the  general  and 
Uimited  permission  which  waa  given  to  bestow  real  property  upon  the 
Burci),  both  by  donation  and  legacy.  The  diapoaition  not  tmcommofilT 
Justing  to  act  on  that  pcrminioD  waa  encouraged  by  the  baMr  portion  « 
me  clergy  i  and  their  persiiBaions  were  sometimes  conducted  with  so 
Ule  decency,  that  it  became  necessary  to  impose  a  legal  restrmint  ||  upon 

>  Apolog.  c  29.  His  wuriN  nns  these— 'Neque  pretia  ulla  res  Dei  constnl.  Ktiom 
krignod  Aio  geouE  Est,  nan  ile  onerarin  summa  quaBi  redemptsD  cebgioniB  con^^jatut : 
kaodieatii  ODUMinsque  ilipem  menslnu  die,  vel  ciim  velil,  et  li  modo  itlit  et  li  modo  por 
EjfLappgiiit.  tiam  nemu  cutn|ii.-ll;tur,  ted  iponte  confert.  line  quui  depusila  pjefstii 
KjpiHi,-  'Yix  tann  (titipein)  ia  bonow«d  fium  the  use  of  the  beathen  in  the  cullecliuni 
"laaiti  twIherafoTielicinuspurpiiHvi.  Tertulliaa  proceedH  to  enumerate  several  charitable 
jMliliTii  wliiiti  llii  nil!  ill Hi  rinfitrriTr  Tipi-linl     '  £^enis  alendii  humiLndiiique,  et 


I^Ewet 


'  -f-  flu  monthlrMJaries  given  la  the  Minislen  oftbeGospel  aremsationedbyCypiiui 

t  Pubr  Paolo^Ui&t  Eccti^s.  Bencli(«9)  ascribes  it  to  donations  made  during  the  con- 
a  which  prerailed  in  the  empire  after  the  impriaonnient  of  Valerian,  when  the  gene- 
lair,  which  fcirbade  ihf  bequeathing  of  real  estates  to  any  college,  socivty.  or 
without  the  appcohatiua  at  the  Senate  or  the  Prince,  may  have  Deen  violated 
ib«retr. 

I     4  The  unner  hy  ■  law  of  (':ai»tan>ine,  (he  latter  by  ODa  of  Theodoiius  II,  and  Valen* 
vBte  III.     See  Bingham's  Antiij  book  v.  ch.  iv. 

I  Then  is  a  remarkable  law  of  Valentinian  (made  in  370,  and  pariiculsrly  addressed  to 

** 1,  Bishop  of  Rome),  whicli  forbids  Churehmen  to  frequent  the  houses  of  widows 

_SDS,  or  to  lECeive  any  pfl^,  direclly  or  indirectly,  by  will  or  donation,  from  women 
_  ____a  they  miglit  hate  atlacheJ  themnelves  under  pretext  of  relijrion.     '  Kcclrsiastiei 
tt  ea  ecelcnalicii  tidnarum  el  pupillurum  dumus  non  adeant,  sed  publicis  eKlrrminenluT 
■i  m  eus  affines  eurum  rel  pnipinqui  putaverint  drferendui.     Censemus  vtium  ut 
_mti  nihil  do  ejus  tnidieria,  cui  K  privatim  sub  preteitu  religioais  siljiinxerint,  hbe- 
le  quBCunquc  velexlremojudii.iupuwiintadipiiici,  etomnein  tantum  io^cuL  nl  i^uoiV 
u  horom  ab  bis  fuerit  derelictum,  ut  nee  per  wabpettta  ftnoatai  vakanl  tbi^^  ^"^ 
Q 
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their  cupidity.  Nevertheless,  in  spile  of  occasional  intemiption,  th 
flowed  onward ;  the  partial  derelictions  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  wei 
gotten  in  their  general  power,  their  dimity,  and  their  virtues*  ;  ant 
fore  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Church  had  very  amply  profit 
the  pious  generosity  of  the  faithful. 

The  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  further  aided  by  c 
exemptions  granted  to  the  clergy  by  the  first  Christian  Emperors.  *] 
though  not  so  general  us  some  have  supposed,  were  numerous  am 
portant.  It  appears  certain  that  Church  lands  were  liable  to  the  on 
tax  (census  agroriim)  or  canonical  tributef  ;  and  also,  that  they  cont 
subject  after  donation  to  all  burdens  which  might  have  been  prev 
charged  upon  them ;  but  a  law  of  Theodosius  IF.  exempted  them 
all  extraordinary  impositions.  Moreover,  ecclesiastics  were  not 
even  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  to  the  census  capitum  or  capilatio 
they  were  also  excepted  (by  Honorius  and  Theodosius  II.)  from  th 
ment  of  a  number  of  occasional  imposts,  many  of  which  are  specif 
Bingham  ;  and  it  was  not  a  trifling  privilecre,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
that  they  were  relieved  from  the  discharge  of  all  the  civil  offices  of 
soever  degree,  which  were  attached  to  the  possession  of  fixed  pre 
So  studious  were  those  early  princes  to  observe  the  distinction  b€ 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  character,  and,  while  they  prevente 
encroachments  of  the  clergy  on  that  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  ( 
them  the  full  benefit  of  that  which  was  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  ancient  manner  of  dispensing  the  revenues  of  the  Church  w 
some  time  maintained  without  any  remarkable  alteration.  All  ain 
incomes  arising  from  real  J  estates  were  yet  in  common,  under  the  i 
diate  care  of  Deacons  and  Subdeacons,  but  under  the  control  and  i 
discretion  of  the  Bishop,  who  ordered  all  the  distributions.  The  wl 
the  clergy  in  every  Church  was  maintained  from  the  general  funds  c 
Church  ;  and  in  many  places  we  find  that  great  multitudes  of  pooi 
nourished  by  the  same  resources. 

We  are  not  informed  that  any  material  change  in  the  application 
revenues  at  any  time  took  place  in  the  Eastern  Ciiurch ;  and  we  ma 


donatione  vel  testamento  recipere.'  (Lejre  20.  Cod.  Theod.  de  Episc.  et  Kccles.) 
was  presently  (in  390)  followed  V)y  aiiotlier  to  the  same  effect,  but  more  gener 
presseil.  The  former  \?ould  not  seem  to  preclude  >?ifts  U)  the  Church,  as  a  l>ody,  on 
dividual  ministers  ;  the  latter  ^es  so  far  as  to  ordain  *  nuUam  Kcclesiam,  nullum  CI 
nullum  pauperem  scribat  haeredes.'  We  may  here  also  ohsi-rve,  that  Charl 
made  a  law  to  prevent  the  Church  from  receiving  any  jrifts  which  disinherited  c 
and  kindred.     Si^e  Padre  Paolo,  ch.  vi. 

•  The  most  pious  among^  the  Fathers  raised  their  voices  very  early  against  the 
of  makinpf  over  fixed  property  to  the  Church.  St.  Chry.sostom  (liomil.  86  in  ! 
attributes  ihe  great  corruption  of  the  Bishops  and  other  Churchmen  to  the  |>osses 
lands  and  fixed  revenues  ;  since  they  forsook  their  spiritual  occupations  to  sell  thi 
and  wine,  to  increase  the  value  of  their  property,  or  to  defend  it  in  courts  of  la' 
looks  back  with  admiration  on  the  Apostolical  purity  of  the  (Jhurch,  when  it  was  no 
only  by  oblation  and  charity.  It  is  likewise  related  ol'  St.  Augustin,  that  he  would 
purchase  land,  nor  even  accept  inheritances  which  vrcre  left  to  the  Church ;  als 
taining,  that  the  system  of  oblation  and  tithe  would  be  better  calculated  to  pre» 
peculiar  character  of  the  clergy.  P.  Simon  observes  that  the  possession  of  an 
wealth  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  Churches  of  the  principal  cities.  The  o 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  iixvii.),  mi 
been  derived  almost  entirely  from  oblation  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen 
find  that  Prelate  in  enjoyment  of  ample  '  Patrimonies/  not  in  Italy  only,  but  fax 
its  limits.  See  Fleury,  fiv.  xxxv.  sect.  15. 
t  See  Bingham,  book  v.  ch.  iii. 
/  See  l^uire  IVokk  Ecdes.  Beaef,  ch,  vi. 
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be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  its  property  received  any  very  gjeat  aup^nien- 
tation  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  At  least  such  increase  was  inces- 
santly watched  by  a  powerful  and  jealous  Sovereipfii* ;  and  the  political 
revolutions,  which  finally  raised  the  hierarchy  of  the  West  to  such  inordi- 
nate opulence,  extended  neither  in  act  nor  influence  beyond  the  Adriatic. 
The  prevalence  of  the  monastic  spirit  did  not  fail,  indeed,  to  create  new 
establishments,  enriched  by  new  endowments ;  but  even  that  s])irit,  after 
two  or  three  centuries  from  the  days  of  St.  Basil,  blazed  with  little  com- 
parative ardour  in  the  East,  where  it  was  neither  renovated  by  j)crpctual 
reformations,  nor  nourished  and  diversified  by  the  interested  patronatre  of 
Papacy. 

But  in  the  West,  the  confusion  introduced  by  the  invaders  made  it 
necessary,  even  in  the  fifth  century,  to  legislate  more  expressly  respect- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  Church.  It  was  discovered  that  the  confidence, 
placed  from  the  earliest  ai^es  in  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop,  was 
now  occasionally  abused,  and  bep:an  to  require  the  restraint  of  some 
canonical  regulations.  It  was,  therefore,  ordained  about  the  year  470t 
that  the  revenue  should  be  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  first  for  the 
Bishop,  the  second  for  the  rest  of  the  Clergy,  the  third  for  the  fabric  of 
the  Church,  the  fourth  for  the  poor.  The  duties  of  hospitality,  which  in- 
cluded the  entertainment  of  indigent  strangers,  were  annexed  to  the  Episco- 
pal office.  This  distribution  related  only  to  the  income  of  the  several 
Churches  :  the  funds  whence  they  proceeded,  whether  immoveables,  ob- 
lations, or  alms,  continued,  as  heretofore,  tlie  common  property  of  the 
body.  In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  above 
division  was  necessarily  made  into  four  equal  portions  :  the  great  variation 
in  the  number  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  poor,  in  the  size  and  splendour  of 
the  fabrics,  in  the  extent  of  the  diocese,  must  have  su!)jected  so  very 
broad  a  rule  to  very  frequt»nt  modification. 

During  the  tumultuous  ages  which  followed,  it  is  asserted,  without  any 
improbability,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  many  j)laces  enlarged  their 
own  portions  to  the  neglect  of  the  sacred  buildings  and  the  destitution  of 
the  poor;  that  the  minister  frujuenlly  converted  to  his  own  use  the  offer- 
ings deposited  in  his  own  church  ;  an<l,  in  some  ])laces,  that  the  lands 
themselves  were  divided  for  the  usufruct  of  |)articular  individuals.  These 
innovations  may  have  gained  footing  insensibly  at  difl'orent  times,  in  differ- 
ent places;  and  the  last  was  ultimately  absorbed  in  that  great  change  in 
the  nature  and  distribution  of  churcii  pro])crty  which  was  introduced  by 
the  system  of  feudalities. 

Those  estates,  which  the  Franks  and  Lombards  called  Fiefs,  were,  by 
the  Latins,  designated  Uvncjicia,  «s])eini»:  held  by  the  bounty  of  the  Prince. 
This  term  was  originally  confined  to  baronial  or  miliiary  tenures,  and 
thence  it  afterwards  jiassed  into  the  service  of  the  church.     To  the  endow- 

•  At  an  L-nrly  jK-riod  stowards  were  nprointid  to  suprrintcixl  the  liMujinralitio!*  nf  tho 
Cfaiixches,  and  were  chosuii  by  tlie  Bi«ili()i».  Hut  as  abuses  wtre  found  to  ]  r(;cied  irom 
this  amnf^ment,  the  Council  c»f  t  halcfdmi  dtH-nt'»l.  tliat  tho  stuwar^N  sl*.?;uld  for  this 
futuie  be  chosen  from  nmoni^  the  clt-r^^y.  and  that  thr  adiuinisl ration  of  the  rovonuis 
diould  no  lonc;er  be  left  in  the  power  of  tlir  IJi^bop.  That  «;fHio  brcame  aUerwanls  so 
eoDsidcrable  in  the  (!hurch  of  Constantinople,  that  the  Kmperors  Iwk  from  the  clerjry 
ttie  nomination  of  the  stewards  into  their  o\ui  hands.  Tliis  iracnce  lasted  till  the  time. 
of  Isaac  Onnnenus,  who  remitted  thai  ri^ht  to  the  discretion  of  the  Patriarch.  See 
P.  Simon's  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues. 

t  We  follow  the  probable  conclusion  of  Padre  Paolo^  without  be'vHj*  i^:;i\oiai\\  Wva\  WvV* 
difitkm  hiM  been  mmetinii^ Mscrilnid  to  Pope  Sylvester  (who  lived  one  hundTeOL «&^1ckSV} 
yem  befonp;^  aa  tb^Mtb  oimmQ  wdtingtikMy  attributed  to  bim. 

Q2 
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menu  of  sees  or  churches,  in  those  times  so  commonly  made  by  prin 
the  word  *  Benefice'  was  applied,  perhaps  without  impropriety  ;  it  was  ei 
extended  to  such  dig^nities  as  were  conferred  by  the  bishops  with  the  pen 
sion  of  the  princes;  and  thus  it  became  common  to  all  the  separate  porti 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estates.  These  alterations,  though  not  completed 
a  much  later  period'*,  were  in  g^radual  process  during  the  seventh 
eighth  centuries  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Chi 
were  spreading  widely  ;  and  they  had  already  swelled  to  a  bulk  too  g 
for  their  security,  when  Charlemagne  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Wes 
empire. 

Some  portion  of  those  possessions  was  unquestionably  acquired  by 
thods  disgraceful  to  individual  churchmen,  or  through  the  corruption! 
the  Church  itself;  and  this  was  more  especially  the  case  (for  reasons  wl 
we  have  already  given)  in  the  Latin  communion.  As  to  the  former  meat 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  barbarian  conquerors,  and  their  hereditary  r 
rence  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  offered  irresistible  temptation  to  the  as 
avarice  of  the  French  and  Italian  clergy:  for  thus,  besides  that  general  al 
of  spiritual  influence  for  the  spoliation  of  weak,  or  superstitious,  or  d; 
persons,  which  was  common  to  them  with  their  Eastern  brethren,  peci 
facilities  and  invitations  to  imposture  were  almost  pressed  upon  them 
the  popular  credulity.  The  efficacy  of  gifls  to  expiate  offences  was  a  pn 
able  principle,  for  which  the  minds  of  the  converts  were  already  prepi 
by  their  previous  prejudices :  the  wild  rapacity  of  the  savage  is  usually  a! 
ciated  with  reckless  profusion  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  indiv 
als  of  the  sacred  order  successfully  availed  themselves  of  disposition 
favourable  to  their  own  temporal  interests.  Respecting  the  corruption 
the  Church,  it  would  probably  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  masses  for 
release  of  souls  and  the  fruitful  fable  of  Purgatory  were  actually  invei 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  that  body;  but  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ass 
that  among  the  leading  causes  of  the  encouragement  which  was  givei 
tliem.  The  pernicious  swarm  of  superstitious  practices,  such  as  the  v 
ship  of  images,  the  adoration  of  Saints,  and,  above  all,  the  demoralis 
custom  of  pilgrimage  t»  was  nourished  and  multiplied  principally  \ 
that  object;  and  the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  period  aflTords 
grounds  for  the  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  grossest  perversions 
religious  truth  were  carefully  fostered,  if  they  were  not  actually  produ< 
by  the  most  sordid  of  human  motives. 

*  Some  footsteps  of  the  foundations  of  Benefices  and  the  ri^ht  of  patronage  may 
haps  be  discovered  in  the  lUth  Canon  of  the  First  (Council  of  Orange,  held  in  44 
*  But  the  custom  of  that  time  (as  P.  Simon  remarks)  was  far  different  from  the  pn 
practice.'  Again,  about  the  year  500,  under  Pope  Symmachus,  it  appears  that  to  i 
Churchmen  portions  of  land  w«rc  assigned  to  be  enjoyed  by  thuni  for  life  ;  this  ap| 
from  au  Epistle  of  that  Pope  to  Cajsariiis,  where  he  prohibits  the  alienation  of  Ch 
lands,  unless  it  should  be  in  favour  of  Clerks  meriting  such  reward — '  nisi  Clericis 
norem  mentis,  aut  Monasteriis,  religionis  intuitu,  aut  certe  peregrinis  uecessitas  la 
Buaserit — bic  tamen  ut  hicc  ipsa  non  perpetuo,  sed  lemporaliter,  donee  vixerint,  perfr 
tur.*  But  the  establishment  of  the  modem  system  of  Benefices  is  not  commonly  refi 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  eud  of  the  tenth,  or  tlie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centur 
f  Pilgrima^s,  chiefly  to  the  shrines  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  St.  Martin  at  l!t 
were,  in  the  eighth  age,  so  common,  that  it  is  made  a  matter  almost  of  reproach  to  Ch 
magne  himself  (bv  nis  historian  Kginhart),  that  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign  he 
undertaken  only  four.  The  Council  of  Chalons  (in  813)  acknowledges  the  abmat 
pilgrimage.  '  The  clergy  pretend  thereby  to  pui^e  themselves  from  sin,  and  ti 
restored  to  their  functions ;  the  laity  to  acquire  impunity  for  sins  past  or  future  j 
powerful  convert  them  into  a  pretext  of  extortion,  the  poor  of  mendicity.  Still,  we  pi 
the  devotion  of  thosei  who,  to  accomplish  the  (Hsnance  which  their  priest  haa  ixn|ioiie 
ihem,  make  such  pilgrimages  acoompaoied  by  prayeri  alms^  and  conrection  of  ma 
ITewry,  JLS^  Lzlviy  iect.T. 
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Tbe  Monastic  orders  did  not  lac^  behind  their  secular  competitors  in 
the  race  of  avarice ;  it  appears  indeed  that  a  ^reat  proportion  of  the  re- 
wards, at  least  during:  ^^^  seventh  and  eip:hth  centuries,  flowed  into  their 
establishments ;  and  thouprh  their  members  did  not  possess  the  same 
facilities  of  private  acquisition,  the  communities  have  obtained  their  full 
share  of  the  profits  of  ecclesiastical  corruption  in  all  afres  of  the  Church. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  suppose  that  any  very  material  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  was  amassed  by  the  shameful  methods 
which  we  have  mentioned ;  they  have  contributed,  indeed,  somewhat  to 
swell  its  treasures  and  greatly  to  soil  its  reputation ;  but  the  most  solid, 
and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  its  riches  was  derived  from  sources  not 
only  lawful  but  honourable.  The  most  abundant  of  these  was  the  pious 
or  politic  munificence  of  those  Princes  who  employed  the  Clergy  as  the 
means  of  improving,  or  of  governing,  their  people.  Such  were  extremely 
common  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries ;  and  the  respect 
and  preference  which  they  thus  demonstrated  for  the  sacred  order,  evince 
itsmoralas  well  as  intellectual  supcriorityover  other  classes  of  their  subjects. 
Again,  the  voluntary  donations  of  wealthy  individuals  were  not  always 
made  from  superstitious  hope  or  idle  persuasion ;  but  much  more  fre- 
quently, because  the  Church  was  the  only  channel  through  which  the 
charity  of  the  rich  could  eflfectually  relieve  the  poor.  This  object  was  con- 
nected with  many  even  of  the  earliest  donations,  and  is  conspicuous  in 
the  numerous  monuments  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  *  ;  and  the 
large  sums  which  were  thus  entrusted  to  religious  persons  or  establish* 
ments  for  that  purpose,  while  tiiey  multiplied  and  maintained  the  indi- 
gent dependents  of  the  Church,  became  the  safest  and  the  noblest  ground 
of  its  influence  and  popularity.  Again,  a  great  proportion  of  the  terri- 
torial endowments  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries  consisted  of  un- 
appropriated and  uncultivated  lands.  These  were  gradually  brought 
to  fertility  by  the  superior  skill  and  industry  of  their  new  pos- 
sessors ;  and  they  thus  acc{uired  the  most  substantial  rig)\t  of  possession 
by  labours  which  were  beneficial  to  society.  Lastly — the  abund- 
ance of  some  establishments  and  the  economy  of  others  frequently 
enabled  the  community  to  amass  sums  which  were  expended  from  time 
to  time  in  the  purchase  of  additional  estates.  These  were  annexed  to  the 
original  patrimony  ;  and  since,  in  the  general  insecurity  of  proj)erty  pre- 
vailing in  turbulent  ages,  there  were  few  individuals  who  exercised  fore- 
sight or  economy,  these  virtues,  almost  peculiar  to  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, were  a  sure  and  effective  instrument  of  their  ])rosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  evils  of  that  tur- 
bulence, both  by  their  wealth  and  their  defencelessness.  Amidst  the  tumults 
of  unsettled  governments  and  uncivilized  society,  what  hud  been  lavished 
by  the  bounty  of  one  was  frequently  torn  away  by  the  rapacity  of  another ; 
and  not  the  nobles  only,  and  other  powerful  subjects  engaged  in  the 
work  of  spoliation,  but  even  princest  would  sometimes  reward  their  greedy 
followers  by  grants  of  Church  property.  By  such  injustice  its  increasing 
dimensions  were  restrained ;  and  if  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  lament 

*  See  Miirafori's  Dissert,  xxxvii.  De  Ilospitalibus,  &c. ;   and  altio  his  With,  De  Reli- 
gione  per  Italiam,  iwst  ana.  5U0. 

f  Charles  Martel,  for  instance,  ver}-  amply  compensated  his  military  followers  for  their 
■occesftful  defence  of  Christianity  by  the  monasteries  and  other  eccUsiastical  endow- 
nenti,  which  he  distributed  amon^  them.      He  thus  incurred  the  iwA^^ivaVwiv  lil  ^\. 
Boniface ;  hut  as  to  the  celvhratcd  vision  ofFuIcherius,  there  seemn  ^ea\  leasovi  \o  ^qk^ 
vhisther  the  Bitbop  did  not  precede  the  Friace  in  the  race  of  mortalily.    b«c  'fivcou.v^i^ 
Seidao,  cb,r. 
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that  the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired  were  not  all  without  reprc 
there  may  at  least  be  room  for  reasonable  doubt,  whether,  upon  the  wl 
the  Church  did  not  suffer  as  much  by  violence  as  it  gained  by  frauc 
ages  equally  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  both. 

There  is  another  source  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  which  we  have  no' 
mentioned,  because  it  acquired  no  certain  existence  before  the  reig: 
Charlemagne — the  possession  of  Tithes ;  but  it  is  here  proper  to 
ploy  a  few  sentences  on  that  subject.    It  seems  quite  clear  that  no 
of  tithe   was  paid  to  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  nor  imposed  by  ai 
its  coimcils,  nor  even  directly  claimed  by  its  leading  ministers.      The 
vitical  institution  is  indeed  mentioned  both  by  Cyprian  and  Origen 
the  former  *  slightly  and  almost  incidentally ;  by  the  latter  with  n 
more   fulness  t,   in  a  homily  respecting  the  first-fruits  in  the  law. 
even  Origen  goes  no  farther  in  his  conclusion,  than  '  that  the  oomn 
concerning  the  Jirst  fruits  of  corn  and  cattle   should  still  be  observec 
cording;  to  the  letter ;'   and  we  have  no  evidence  to  i^ersuade  us  that  i 
that  limited  position  was  carried  into  general  practice. 

In  the  records  of  Const antine's  generosity  \o  the  new  establishi 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  tithes  :  nevertheless,  the  expressions  both  o 
■  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  on  this  subject  forbid  us  to  doubt,  that  ( 
payment  was  voluntarily,  though  perhaps  very  partially  made,  at  leaf 
the  Western  Church,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  St  Amb 
bolrlly  claims  it  as  due  by  the  law  of  God — '  It  is  not  enough  tha' 
bear  the  name  of  Christians,  if  we  do  not  Christian  works :  the  I 
exacts  of  us  the  annual  tithe  of  all  our  corn,  cattle/  &c.  &c  '  Wh 
ever  is  conscious  that  he  hath  not  faithfully  given  his  tithes,  let  him  su] 
what  is  deficient ;  and  what  iv  the  faithful  payment  of  tithes,  excep 
offer  to  God  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  that  portion,  whether  of  ] 
corn  or  your  wine,  or  the  fruit  of  your  trees,  or  your  cattle,  or  of  the 
duce  of  your  garden,  your  business,  or  your  hunting?  Of  all  substs 
which  God  has  given  to  man,  he  has  reserved  the  tenth  part  to  him 
and,  therefore,  man  may  not  retain  that  which  God  has  appropriatec 
his  own  use.'  St.  Auirustin,  in  a  homily  on  that  subject,  presses  the  s; 
right  to  the  same  exteut:^;  ii^  terms  not  less  positive  ;  with  this  differe 
however,  that  he  puts  forward  more  zealously  the  charitable  purpos 
the  institution.  About  the  same  time  St.  Chrysoslom  and  St.  Jer 
added  their  exhortations  to  the  same  effect,  though  they  did  not  spc 
so  exactly  the  nature  of  the  contribution,  nor  insist  so  strongly  on  the 
vine  obligation.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  exertions  of  indivii 
ministers  effectually  influenced  the  more  devout  amongst  their  listen 
especially  in  the  Western  nations,  and  in  somewhat  later  ages :  aco 

•  EpiKt.  6G.  l)c  Unitiit.  Eccles.  sec.  xxiii.  lu  the  former  jjlace  he  is  rcproachin( 
GeminiusFiuistinus,  a  priest,  for  having  undertaken  the  discharge  of  a  secular  oflice — 
nunc  ratio  et  forma  in  ('lero  tcnetur,  ut  qui  in  Ecclesia  Domini  ad  onlinationem  ( 
calem  promoventnr,  millo  modo  ab  administrationc  divina  avocentur,  sed,  in  honore 
tulantium  fratnmi,  tanquani  Decimas  e\  fructibus  acciinentcs  ab  altari  et  sacrificiis 
recetlant.  .  .  .'  In  the  latter,  wliile  deploring  tlw  lukewarm  devotion  of  the  faithfu 
complains,  *  at  nunc  de  patrimonio  nee  decimas  damns/     See  Selden,  chap.  4. 

f  This  may  surjjrise  those  historians  who  distinguish  Origen  from  the  Church  wr 
and  exalt  him  accordingly.     II ud  Cyprian  published  a  homily  to  inculcate  the  d 
obligation  of  inlying  first-fruits  to  the  priest,  he  would  have  l>een  stigmatized  as  the 
avaricious  (he  is  already  denounced  as  the  most  ambitious)  among  those  early  chi 
men. 

X  Quodcunque  ie  pascit  ingcnium  Dei  est ;  et  inde  decimas  expetit  unde  vivis 
militia,  de  negotio,  de  artificio  redde  decimas :  aliud  enim  pn)   terra  depcndimiiSy  t 
pro  usura  vitae  pensamus.      Selden  appears  to  share  in  a  doubt  which  has  been  rs 
whether  the  Hoimiy  in  question  be  reaWy  the  pioducViowot  jN^x^usuo. 
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hitly  w«  find  lliat  in  nundry  phees  "BiImi  *  mm  raid  hath  to  ncm«ttriai, 
lo  tke  poor,  and  tn  (Ue  clergy,  bj  miMj  fkm  Miridmb  during  tha  (bur 
onuries  wliictt  fullaoed.  |t  hu  Kbo  bem  UMrtad  (tboagh  the  endcnce 
h  Bol  wflicienUy  dear)  that  Ihay  aliwdy  M)f>ttd  Um  Ktturtioii,  mnd  even 
dbimed  tJic  authoiiiy.  of  one  or  two  provindklt  couociU.  Mmwortr.  it 
Mems  prnbable,  that  some  special  enilowmcnts  of  them  were  made  oi 
Mtticulu  Chuiches  before  ihe  time  of  Charlrmainie,  thou^  theM  were 
fev  in  Riiinber,  and  ncaroeljr  eu-lier  than  the  end  of  the  leventh  age.  But, 
OH  th«  olher  haod,  it  la  iinquMtioMbl;  certain  that  no  canon  or  other  la* 
tat  the  purposeuf  ooaipalliwtbe|«yiiKntaftilheawBBgeMrally  rroeived 
bcfero  (be  eoncladinif  pwt  «  the  eighth  century.  The  oflerinifB  hitherto 
MMributed  uoder  that  nftow  wen  made  in  compliance  with  t)ie  doctritie 
tht  divine  right,  or  with  the  precepti,  or  perhaps  eveo 
9  of  particular  Ctiurchea,  but  they  were  not  ^et  exacted 
eodesiaitioHl  legitlation — not  even  in  the  Weit;  and  In 
Cboroh  we  have  not  obcerred  that  any  law  has  at  aoy  Une 
promulgated  on  this  subject 
The  liMt  strictly  Icgialaiive  act  which  conferred  on  the  clergy  the  right 
I*  titiM  was  passed  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  year  77B,  the  eleventh  oThli 
n%a  over  Frwce  and  Germany,  in  a  general  asMmbly  of  estatM,  both 
•piritual  and  tempoml.  held  under  him,  it  was  ordained,  '  That  every  one 
•hould  girv  his  tenth,  and  that  it  should  be  disposed  of  according  lo  the 
orders  of  his  biahop^.'  Other  coiistitu lions  to  the  same  effect  were  nfivr- 
vards  published  by  the  same  prince,  and  repealed  and  confirmed  by  some 
of  lib  descendants  ;  they  were  iterated  by  the  canons  of  numerous  pro- 
vincial councils^,  and  re-echoed  from  the  pulpits  of  France  and  Italy. 
,  Keverthelcss,  it  was  found  exceedingly  diificult  to  enlorce  them|.     Tlie 

■^    ■  TbcR  TTij  not  have  been  in  fact  exactly  tenthi,  but  soaie  indefinite  |n«{ioTtion  of 
Wngs  tilbeiblt,  laninu  ncrotdingto  tha  abunduieB  Dt  clarolioo  of  the  conliibulor. 

t  We  refet  psrticiilnily  loSflikn's  &th  chap.,  sad  hii  ramsrka  on  the  Council  of  Mai. 
aaii(ia5M).     rhuuiiiuin'(Veluij  cl  Nnva  licclvsin  Diwiplina,  P.  111.1.  i.  c.  vi.)  prenH* 
tha  Wtbpd^  af  the  yucuul  Council  oC  Toiiri.     At  any  rale  the  prelales  qn  that  uccuioD 
i-i  ^  futbei  llun  uxbortatiaa — conunoneniiu, — Iboau  of  Maijoa  decree — nioliii- 


?rffi 


(or  Ponti- 

Ete  tripsrtile  diiinon  of  tithes  teems  lo  be  properly  ascribed  to  Chnrlcmagne; 
at  ana  ahsre  for  the  bisbup,  und  clt^^,  a  twcood  for  the  poor,  a  third  for  the 
;of  theCliutch.  Iliwimuncenainwhat  pari  of  Ihenowaial  first  inteodtd  for  llw 
WMrtenante  of  n  rttidcnl  clerg;.  Parochial  diTisionn,  Euch  as  tixj  now  eiiit,  were 
iM  aat  *eiy  oomman,  though  they  n»y  be  traced  Id  the  endowment  of  churchci  by  in- 
Mdaals  as  eady  a*  the  time  of  JustimuL  The  rural  churches  were,  in  the  Erst  in. 
Itaasfi  chneU  dependeat  on  the  neighhauiini;  cathedral,  and  were  serrcd  hy  itinpraat 
inMsis  of  the  bishop's  appointment.  It  was  aome  time  before  any  otlhem  oUainvd 
asattrUtges  of  bapliini  and' burial;  hutlhew  were  indeed  accompanied  by  a  fixed  ihare 
tflfatillMS,  and  appear  to  have  implied  in  each  can  the  indepeadence  of  the  Church  and 

I  The  esletHatsd  Council  of  Frsncrurl  (in  794)  publiihed  a  canon  for  the  universal 
jMuaill  of  tithes,  l>esides  the  rents  due  to  the  Church  far  benefices.  See  Flcury,  I.  xliv. 
I^B.  and  Tlomasiia,  F.  III.I,  i.  cap.  vii. 

I)  nma  i>  an  epiille  of  Alcuin,  in  which  he  exhorts  his  matter  not  yet  to  impoiso 
mm  the  tsadei  faith  of  his  new  coDcerts,  the  Saxons  sod  Hiuis,  what  hit  calls  the 
fjifa  c{  tilhci.'  The  passage  deserves  citation — '  Vestra  sanctissiroa  pielas  Ha;iieuti 
iM^Uo  pcwrideat,  ai  melius  ait  rudibus  populis  in  pnnelpio  fiilei  jugum  impimtre 
—  ~*  tlena  fiat  per  aintpilas  domus  esactio  illariun ;  an  U|io>Ioli  quoque 
D  XNO  i..nnsto  edocli  et  ad  prxdicaudum  raundo  inissi  exactionea  lirci- 
-aagiatSDl,  Tel  alu:uideniandiui!>i.'iit  dari,  consderondum  est.  Scimua  i^iiia  Dtci- 
inlWaatiaBiiDtliw  rslde  bona  esl.  Sed  melius  est  illam  amillere  c|uam  tidum  ^c- 
lOBvaroin  fids  Calholica  aali,  nutriti  el  edocti  vix  cotuantlmus  suWaaUsia 
pleniter  liecimaij,-  qiianto  rnagit  teaeia  2des  et  infantths  animus  e\  a^u&nMHk 
UrghatiDon  aaaeoOt  ?'    IliejiaMagn  it  quoted  by  Selden  iuCha:(teT 'v. 
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laity  were  strongly  disposed  to  disobey  such  commands  as  went  to  di- 
minish their  revenues,  and  the  violation  of  any  law  was  easy  in  those 
disordered  times.  But  the  loner  and  lawful  perseverance  of  the  c1erg;y  at 
length  prevailed ;  and,  during  a  contest  of  nearly  four  centuries*  they  gra- 
dually entered  into  the  possession  of  an  unpopular,  but  unquestioned 
right. 

We  can  scarcely  consider  the  payment  of  tithes  to  have  been  universally 
enforced  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  ecclesiastical  authority 
had  risen  to  a  great  height,  through  the  exaltation  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
The  first  of  the  General  Councils  which  mentions  them  is  the  Ninth,  that 
of  Lateran,  held  under  Calixtus  II.,  about  the  year  1119  ;  but  even  there 
they  are  spoken  of  only  as  they  were  received  by  special  consecra- 
tions. Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  payment  was  expressly  commanded 
as  'a  duty  of  common*  right'  before  the  Pontifical  Council  held  in 
the  year  1215.  It  was  held  under  Innocent  III.;  and  in  that  age,  and 
especially  during  that  pontificate,  the  canons  of  the  church  were  not 
lightly  received  nor  contemned  with  security. 

Such  are  the  principal  quarters  from  which  the  revenues  of  the  Western 
church  were  derived.  They  varied  in  fruitfulness  in  different  times  and 
provinces,  according  to  the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  or  the  degree 
of  civil  anarchy  which  prevailed.  In  the  ages  imjnediately  following  the 
barbarian  conquests,  they  may  have  lost  by  the  violence  of  the  invaders 
more  than  they  gained  by  their  piety  or  superstition ;  but  those  losses 
were  afterwards  compensated  by  a  liberality  which  was  sometimes  heed- 
less, sometimes  political ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  occasional 
spoliations,  the  funds  of  the  Church  continued  to  extend  themselves. 
They  did  not,  however,  reach  any  unreasonable  extent  until  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  and  those  of  his  successors;  but  thenceforward,  as  their 
security  increased  with  their  magnitude,  they  swelled  to  such  inordinate 
dimensions,  and  assumed  so  snbstantial  a  shape,  that  they  are  not  incre- 
dibly asserted  to  have  comprehended,  in  the  twelfth  century,  one  half  of 
the  cultivated  soil  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  dispute, 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  that  property  was  acquired  by  just 
and  lawful  means  ;  and  that  we  may  not  depart  from  this  inquiry  with 
the  impression,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  was  either  universally 
abused,  or  wholly  unmerited,  it  is  proper  to  mention  some  of  the  blessings 
which  it  conferred  upon  society,  during  a  period  when  the  condition  of 
man  stood  most  in  need  of  aid  and  consolation. 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  enumerate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  religion 

General  B      tit      *^s*^^^»  which  are  scarcely  contested  by  any  one ;  but  only 

conf'rr  db   th      ^°  mention  some  of  the  good  fruits  of  the  Institution 

Church  called  the  Church — benefits  produced  in  subservience  to 

Christianily,  in  as  far  as  its  principles  and  motives  were 
derived  from  that  source,  but  in  contradistinction  to  it,  in  as  far  as  its 
outward  form,  government  and  disci[)line  were  of  human  creation.  With 
all  its  earthly  imperfections  and  impurities,  the  Church  was  still  a  powerful, 

*  See  Selden,  chap.  vi.  There  were  various  pontifical  decrees  resiKHrtiuj^  Tithes  by 
Nicholas  II.,  Alcx.ander  II.,  and  (irejjory  VII.  in  the  eleventh  century.  Selden  men- 
tions the  direct  command  of  Nicholas  in  1 059.  '  Praccipimiis  ut  Decimne  tt  Piimitia*  sen 
oblationes  vivonim  et  mortuonim  Kcclesiis  Dei  fidelitor  reddantiir  a  Laicis,  et  ut  in  dis- 
positione  Kpiscoponim  sint:  quas  qui  retinuerint  a  S.  Kcclesia?  Communionc  separentur.' 
Ten  years  earlier  we  obser\'e  that  Leo  IX.,  in  his  council  aji^.iinst  Simony,  restored  Tithes 
to  all  the  Churches,  with  the  admission, '  that  no  mention  was  at  that  time  made  of  them 
in  Apulia,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world.'  A  double  division  of  them  is  on  that 
occasion  mentioned — between  the  Bishop,  and  the  Altar,  or  Minister  of  the  Church.  "^^ 
WibertuM,  ap.  Pagi.,  Vit  Leo  IX. 
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(vsssry,  instrument  for  ilic  tiiipport  nf  the  Tvlifrinn  nnil  thr  iliffii- 
its  priiiciplFN;  and  even  nnninp  tliosp  very  iniiirrfi'olionit  ihi-rr 
DC  which  it  pUasciI  I'roviilciii'c  to  turn  li>  ii*  own  linuHiir,  liy 
0^  them  to  tho  stTvU-e  of  mnn. 

!  the  end  or  tlio  fiTih  century,  Ihc  rci'le-iiuitliriil  Nuiy  wun  in  [hin- 
>f  very  consideraliU-  <li{riiiiy  and  ]iowrr  llir(iui;liiml  Dip  wliiilc  (it 
idom ;  ami  in  that  hnily  tlic  t'jiixL'cttral  onliT  hii<)  rinrn  iiiln  n  pre- 
e.  not  indeed  in  imisnn  with  itx  ancient  hiimilily,  hut  ntlri- 
to  itH  activity  nnd  it:*  virtucH  moruthiin  ti>  itN  iimhiilnn,  miil  pt-r- 
he  circumslBnu's  of  Ihc  empire  even  more  limn  to  eilher.  In  llie 
nt  of  extensive  tcvciiuck,  of  KOme  '  nnnii('i|iiil  iiiithorily.  oC  ci-r- 
cial  privilefrex  and  imniunilios,  iif  )ii<r||  rniik  innl  rcpiitntiun,  and 
powerful  inllnence  over  the  pcophr,  and  iinil<il  for  nil  |;ranil  piir- 
y  cominrm  principle)!  nnd  common  iiilcn-siN,  llii'  liienircliy  fN'i-Ti- 
first  station  umoiipr  ihif  KiihJcctH  of  itic  cnipirr.  [Im  wcii^lit  wan 
acknowletlgeii  hy  every  rank  of  soricly,  from  IIh-  coiirl  dnwn- 
the  more  so,  as  it  foriiied  the  only  nmrid  lie  whii-h  luaind  llicm 
The  Unity  of  the  ('hitnh  wax  not  mrrilg  the  wiilcltwiird  of 
the  signal  for  injnnlice  and  oppresKion,  lint  iiIko  a  principle  of  aome 
mainlnininfr  the  unity  of  ('hriHli-iidoni,  Siii'li  wai  llii-  puNiiinn  or 
■cb,  and  such  the  means  at  iln  (liii|Hi<uil,  when  thi-  Weslern  Knipirn 
rthrown  and  occupied  liy  iinliclieviiiK  liarlinrian.H. 
9  crisis  it  JH  not  too  much  to  asterl,  (hnl  thR  ('liurrh  waa  IIip 
mt  of  Heaven  forthe  prewrvali'in  of  Ihe  I(rli[;iiin.  (:hr>elmnily 
nleiu  miraculouiily  sustained  j  wmihl  hnve  Ih-i-m  imepi  nwHy  lf<u» 
ce  of  the  Wesl.f  had  it   not  iM-n  rt-i'-ned  hy  un  .■•t»UfU>--\  l.'.'ly 

l«rs,  orhadthatliody  been  k^i /'al or  [.■■:=■,  mfl-i^iii.-il    Ai.,'..i|f 

(ucnd,  the  common  people    w>-f>-,  f'.f  H<'- m-'i  p;ii',  ii--i>i  xn'l 
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a  mere  individual  belief,  or  even  under  a  less  vigorous  form  of  human  gq* 
vernment — the  relig;ious  society  would  have  possessed  neither  the  energy 
nor  discipline  necessary  for  resistance  to  the  deluge  which  endan- 
gered it. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  what  influence  did  the  Church  afterwards  exert 
on  the  society  which  it  had  assembled  in  the  name  of  Christ?  by  what 
exertions,  by  what  habits,  did  it  enforce  the  principles  of  the  religion  which 
it  Imd  preserved  ?  Fimt — by  the  pceneral  exercise  of  charity.  The  gene- 
rosity of  its  benci'actors  had  ufieii  l)een  directe<l,  in  part  at  least,  to  that 
purpose.  Tiiat  excellent  rule  which  had  been  received  from  the  earliest 
ages  was  not  discontinued ;  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  associated  with 
the  ministry  of  reliirion ;  the  worldly  necessities  of  the  wretched  were  alle- 
viated by  their  spiritual  Pastors,  and  tlic  most  excellent  virtue  of  Chria- 
tianity  was  inculcated  by  the  practice  of  its  Ministers.  We  intend  not  to 
exalt  the  merit  of  that  body  in  disiKMising  among  the  indigent  the  funds 
entrusted  to  them  for  that  ])ur[)ose ;  we  only  assert  its  great  utility 
as  a  channel  for  the  transmission  of  blessings,  which  in  those  ages 
could  not  otherwise  have  reached  their  object — as  a  sacred  repository, 
where  the  treasures  of  tlie  devout  w(?re  stored  up  for  the  mitigation 
of  misery  which  had  no  other  resource  or  hope.  Secondly — the  j)eni- 
tential  discipline  of  the  Church  was  extremely  eBicacious  in  enforcing 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  religion;  and  whatsoever  advantage  may 
have  been  conferred  on  ancient  Rome  bv  the  venerable  oifice  of  the 
Censor,  whatsoever  restraints  may  have  been  iniposed  on  the  habiU  d 
a  high-minded  people  by  the  fear  of  ignominious  reproach  ;  awe  more  deep 
and  lasting  must  have  been  impressed  iipim  the  superstitious  crowd  by 
the  terrible  denunciations  of  the  Church,  by  the  deep  humiliation  of  the 
penitent,  by  his  prolonged  exposure  to  ])nblic  shame,  by  the  bitterness  and 
intensity  of  his  remorse.  Without  alfccting  to  regret,  as  some  have  done, 
the  present  disuse  of  the  penitential  system  in  the  ])rt'sent  enlightened 
state  both  of  societv  and  reliij^ion,  we  cannot  close  our  eves  asrainst  its 
extraonlinary  power,  as  an  instrument  of  moral  improvement,  in  age! 
when  the  true  spirit  of  religion  was  less  felt  and  comprehended  ;  when  edit 
cation  furnished  very  slender  means  for  self-correction;  and  when  even  the 
secular  laws  were  feebly  or  partially  executed.  Thirdly — After  the  fifil; 
century  the  ofhce  of  Legislation  throughout  the  Western  provinces  devolved 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  ecclesiastical  bod\ — directly,  in  so  far  as  thej 
composed,  or  assisted  in,  public  assemblies  ;  indirectly,  as  they  influencec 
the  councils  of  Princes  and  their  nobility.  Their  power  was  elFectually  exertec 
for  the  improNcment  of  the  barbarous  system  of  the  invaders,  the  suppres 
sion  of  absunl  practices,  and  the  substitution  of  reasonable  principles 
•  I  have  already  spoken,'  says  (iui/ot,  '  of  the  ditlerence  which  may  b 
observed  between  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  proceeding  in  a  great  meusun 
from  the  Councils  of  Toledo,  and  those  of  the  other  barbarians.  It  i: 
impossible  to  compare  them  without  being  struck  by  the  inunense  superi 
ority  in  the  ideas  of  ihc  Clmrch  in  matters  of  legislation  and  justice,  ii 
all  that  allecis  the  ])ursnit  of  truth  and  the  destiny  of  man.  It  is  true  tha 
the  greater  part  of  these  ideas  were  borrowed  from  the  Roman  legislation 
but  if  the  Clnirch  had  not  j)rcserved  and  defended  them,  if  it  had  no 
laboured  to  propagate  them,  they  would  have  perished.*  Fourthly — Ii 
furtherance  of  this  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties  to  the  hmnan  race,  th 
Church  unceasin^'lv  stro\e  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  social  svstem.  Th 
worst  of  these,  and  the  principal  object  of  her  hostility,  was  the  ubomi 
nnlion  o/' . slavery  :  and  if  it  be  loo  u\v\e\v  cwXatAn  U>  i\W\\ViwVfc  \1s  final  ex 
tirpution  to  the  perseverance  of  lUc  CV\v\Te\\  \w  \we&\i\w^  >\\^  \k\\^^\^«&  < 
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th,  and  if  it  has  been  speciously  insinuated  that  her  motives  in 
test  were  not  always  disinterested,  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
hu  ber  seal  in  the  righteous  cause,  or  the  power  and  success  with 
he  pleaded  it  *,  or  the  great  probability  that,  without  such  advocacy 
lily  poTsued  through  so  long  and  hopeless  a  period,  the  complete 
Mtkm  of  the  lowest  classes  would  have  been  accomplished  much 
Mphaps  not  wholly  accomplished  even  at  this  moment  Fifthly — 
ne  spirit  which  was  so  well  directed  to  improve  the  internal  fabric 
ty  turned  itself  also  to  the  prevention  of  civil  outrage  and  even  of 
ional  warfare.  In  this  attempt,  indeed,  it  had  not  equal  success, 
had  to  contend  with  the  most  intractable  of  human  passions  ;  but  the 
wen  of  profane  history  abound  with  proofs  of  the  pacific  policy  and 
litions  of  the  Church :  nor  were  they  entirely  suspended  even  after 
I  moment,  when  it  engaged  as  a  party  in  the  temporal  at&irs  of 
,  and  so  frequently  found  its  own  policy  and  strength  and  triumph 
iscord,  devastation,  and  misery  of  its  neighbours.  Lastly — From 
rations  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  happiness 
;ind,  we  may  descend  to  mention  a  theme  of  praise  which  is  seldom 
1  from  the  Church  by  any  description  of  historians — that  of  having 
sd  many  valuable  monuments  of  ancient  genius ;  and  also  of  hav- 
rished,  even  in  the  worst  times,  such  sort  of  literary  instruction 
|uirement  as  was  then  perhaps  attainable.  It  is  true  that  these 
ges  were  not  generally  dilFuscd  among  the  people ;  that  little  desire 
inced  by  the  Clergy  to  communicate  such  knowledge,  or  by  the 
» share  in  it :  still  was  it  a  possession  useful,  as  well  as  honourable, 
!  who  cherished  and  maintained  it,  and  through  them,  in  some  de« 
their  fellow-subjects.  Some  languid  rays  it  must  have  reflected 
the  moment  upon  the  surface  of  society  ;  at  least  it  was  preserved 
rtaia  pledge  of  future  improvement,  as  an  inviolable  and  everlasting 

e,  consecrated  to  the  brighter  destinies  of  ages  to  come. 

^ 

en  suae  preiivc  irrecusable:  la  plupart  des  formules  d'aiTranchissement,  &  di- 
Dqqiei^  W  foudent  sur  un  motif  rcligieux  ;  c'est  au  nom  des  id^-es  rcli|;ieuses,  des 
•  ds  Vavenir,  de  Te^aUte  reli^iuusu  des  hummes,  que  l'affiraachi»semexit  est 
niMyiirB  prononce. — Guizot,  Hist.  Generale,  Le<^on  VJ. 


END  OF  PART  II. 
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From  trb  Death  of  Charlbmaons  to  that  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII.    814—1085. 


Chapter  XIV. — On  the  Government  and  ProjecU  of  the  Church  during  the 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries. 

Dirlilon  of  the  Subject  Into  Three  Parti.  (I.)  Independence  of  Papal  Election— Orifrinal  L«w  and 
Practice— Kirat  Violation— Poiiterity  of  Chariemagne— Charlca  the  Bald— OthotlieGreat—Hcnrr 
III.— AlterationN  under  Nicholas  II.— Reflections.  (II.)  Kncroacbment  of  Ecclesiastical  onCirfl 
Authority — IndiNtinct  ItimitsofTeniporal  and  Spiritual  Power — ^Till  the  time  of  Charlemagne- 
After  thai  time«-Iiifluence  of  Feudal  System— Kind  of  Authority  conferred  by  it  on  the  Clerfy— 
Military  Service- of  Church  Vassals— of  Cler;ry— latter  forbidden  by  Charlemagne— ^upentl- 
tioua  Methods  of  Trial— by  Hot  Iron— the  Cross— the  Eurharist— Political  Offices  of  the  Clergy- 
Influence  frum  Intellectual  Superiority— Plunder  of  Church  Property — Lay  Impropriators— 
Advocates— Louis  Ic  D^-bonnaire— his  Penance — Council  at  Paris  in  H2f>— Charles  the  Bald— Council 
of  Aiz  la  Chapelle — Lothalre,  King  of  Lorraine— his  Kxcommunicatlon— Ilincmar,  Archbishop 
of  RhelniH— liiM  Conduct  on  tivo  occu<(ion<t— Charles  the  Kuld  acceprn  the  Empire  from  the  Pope- 
General  Ueflfctions— Rol>ert,  King  of  France— his  Excommunication  and  Submission— Epl«copal 
distinct  from  Pnpal  Encrnnchment.  (III.)  Internal  Usurpation  of  the  Human  See — Its  Original 
Dignity— 3Ietropolitan  Privilei^cs- Appellant  Jurindicllonof  Pope — The  False  Decretals — Contest 
between  (iregory  IV.  and  the  French  Bishops- between  Adrian  II.  and  Hincmar — Character  of 
Hlncmar— Consequence  of  regular  Appeals  to  the  Pope— Vicars  of  the  Roman  See — ExemptioB 
of  Monasteries  from  Episcopal  Superintendence — Remarks. 

Chapter  XV. — On  the  OjmiionSf  Literature,  Discipline,  and 
External  Fortunes  of  the  Church, 

{JJ)  On  the  Eucharist- Original  Opinions  of  the  Church— Doctrine  of  Paschasius' Radl)ert— Com- 
bated by  Hatram  and  John  Scotus— Conclusion  of  the  Conlroventy- Predestination — Opinions 
and  Persecution  of  Uotteschalcus — Millennariani<im  in  the  Tenth  Century — its  strange  and  general 
Effect.  (11.^  Literature — Rubanus  Maurus,  John  Scotun,  AlTred — its  ProgrcsH  among  the  Sarareni 
— Spain— South  of  Italy— France— Rome— Pope  Sylvester  II.  (III.)  Discipline— Conduct  of 
Charlemagne  and  ills  Successors — St.  Benedict  of  Aniane.  Institution  of  Canons  Regular— Epis- 
copal election — Translations  of  Bishops  prohibited.  Pope  Stephen  VI. — Claudius  Bishop  of  Turin 
—Penitential  System.  CIV.)  Convervion  of  the  North  of  Europe— of  Denmarlc,  Sweden.  Kussla— 
of  PoUndand  Hungary — how  accomplished  and  to  what  Extent— The  Normans— The  Turks. 

Chapter  XVI.— The  Life  of  Gregory  VIL 

Diviliox  OPTnK  HiTBJKCT. — Section  I.  From  Leo  IX.  to  the  Accession  of  Gregory.  Section  II. 
The  Pontificate  of  Gregory.  Section  III.  Controversy  respecting  Trausubstant'iation  and  EsUb- 
lishment  of  the  Latin  Liturgy. 

Skction  I.— Pope  I-eo  IX.— Early  History  of  Hlldebrand— Succession  of  Victor  II.— of  Stephen 
IX. — of  Nicholas  II.— bis  Meaiiure  respecting  Papal  Election— the  College  of  Cardinals— imper- 
fection of  tliat  MeaKure — Subnequent  and  final  RcKulation — InconvenitMu-cs  of  popular  Suffrage- 
Restriction  of  the  Imperial  Rigiit  of  Conlirmation — Homage  of  Robert  (luliicard  and  the  Nurnians 
— DiasenAionsontheDeathof  Nii-holoN — Succi'^>ion  of  Alexander  II. — iu-tual  Supremacy  of  Hllde- 
brand— Measures  taken  during  tiiat  Pontificate — Alexander  is  succeeded  by  Hlldebrand,  under 
the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 

Section  II. — Gregory's  First  Council — its  two  objects — to  prevent  CIO  Marriage  or  Concubinage  of 
the  Clergy— (2.)  Simoniacal  Sale  of  Benefices— On  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy — why  encouraged 
by  Popes — Leo  IX. — Severity  and  Consequence  of  Gregory's  Edict — Original  Method  of  appoint- 
ment to  BeneliccH — I'surpations  of  Princes— how  abused — the  Question  of  Investiture— Ex- 
plained—Pretext  for  Koyal  Encroachments— Original  form  of  roijHccration  by  the  King  and 
Crown — Bight  usurped  by  Otho— State  of  the  Question  at  the  Accession  of  Gregory — Conduct  of 
Henry — further  measures  of  the  Pope — Indifference  of  Henry — Summoned  before  a  Council  at 
Rome — Council  of  Worms — Kxcommunication  of  the  Emperor  and  AliNolutiun  of  hi-*  Sulijects 
from  their  Alleciance— Consequence  of  this  Edict— Dissensions  in  (Jerniaiiy— how  suKpended— 
Henry  does  Penance  at  Canossa — restored  to  the  Communion  of  the  ("hurch — again  takes  the 
field— RodolphuH  declared  Emjieror — Gregory's  Neutrality— Remarks  on  the  course  of  (iregory's 
MeasureH — I'niversality  of  hi^  temporal  (Maims— hi.s  probable  project — Coiinlderations  in  excuse 
of  his  Schemes— partial  admission  of  his  Claims — (tround  on  which  he  fnunded  them — power  to 
bind  and  to  loose — Means  by  which  he  supported  them — Excommunication— Interdict — Legates 
.\  Latere— Alliance  with  Matilda— his  Norman  allies  German  Rebels — Internal  Adminixtratinn 
— Effect  of  liis  rigorouK  Measures  of  Reform— his  grand  hchcme  of  Supremacy  within  tlie  Church 
— FalfC  Decretals — Power  conferred  by  them  on  the  Pope— brought  into  artion  by  (Jrcgory — Ap- 
peals to  Pope — (ienerally  encouraged  and  practised — their  pernicious  Effects— Gregory'si  Dnuhlc 
Scheme  of  I'niversal  Dominion — Return  to  Narrative — Clement  III.  anti-Po])t — Death  of  Rodul- 
phuH— Henry  twice  repulsed  from  before  Rome — finally  succeeds— his  (-orunation  by  Clement— 
the  Normans  restore  Gregory— he  follows  them  to  Salerno  and  there  dies — his  historicnl  import- 
ance— his  Character — Public— bin  grand  principle  in  the  Administratiou  of  the  (.'hurch — Private 
— a«i  to  Morality — as  to  Religion. 

Section'  III. —  'I.)  Controversy  respecting  Transubstantiation — suspended  in  the  Ninth,  renewed 
in  the  Eleventh  Century — Character  of  Berengcr — Council  of  Leo  IX.— of  Victor  II.  at  Tours 
in  10.'»4 — Condemnation  and  conduct  of  Berenzi:r — Council  of  Nicholas  IF.— repeated  Retr«tctKtion 
and  Relapse  of  BereuKer — Alexander  II. — Council  at  Rome  under  (irepory  VII. — Extent  uf  the 
Concession  tlien  retiuired  from  Berengcr — further  Re<|uisition  of  the  Bishnpn — a  Sccund  (\iuncil 
Rssembli'd — Conduct  of  Gregory — Berenuer  again  lolemnly  a.ssents  to  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  and 
again  returns  to  his  own — his  ohi  Age,  Remorse,  and  Death — Remarks  on  his  Conduct— on  th« 
Moderation  of  (iregory.  v'<^-^  Latin  Liturgy — (iradual  Disuse  of  Latin  Language  througtiout  Eu- 
rope— Adoption  o(  Gothic  Missal  In  .Spain — Alfon^o  proposes  to  substitute  the  Roman — Decision 
by  the  Judgment  of  (Jod — by  Combat — by  Fire — doubtful  Result — tinal  Ado]>tion  of  the  Latin 
Liturgy — Its  introduction  among  the  Buhemiaub  by  (Gregory — Motives  of  the  Popes — other  instances 
of  Liturgies  not  performed  in  the  Vulgar  Toogue— Usage  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 


BUI  cvciiu*^    aiiu  uiuugii  ii.    luu^  uu^    uc  puaaiuitr,   uurcvcu  ucsirauiv, 

event  the  occasional  encroachments' of  subjects  in  some  respects 

ir»  yet  in  others  very  different,  we  shall  not  allow  it  to  perplex  our 

Live.     It  is  an  obscure  and  melancholy  region'  into  which  we  now 

;  but  it  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  interest  and  instruction,  since  we 

iscern,  through  the  ambiguous  twilight,  those  misshapen  masses  and 

lerly  elements  out  of  which  the  fabric  of  Papal  despotism  presently 

»  and  even  trace  the  irregular  progress  of  that  stupendous  structure. 

i  shall  best  attain  this  end  by  giving  a  separate  consideration  to  three 

cts,  which  will  be  found  to  include  the  whole  ecclesiastical  policy  of  ^  P 

inth  and  tenth  centuries.     Other  matters  relating  to  that  period,  and  \  ( < 

ssing  perhaps  even  greater  general  importance,  will  be  treated  in  the  ^  t 

:hapter;  but  at  present  we  shall  confine  our  inquiry  to  the  following  !1  f 

Is : — I.  The  endeavours  of  the  Popes  to  free  their  own  election  from  ^\ 

rial  interference  of  every  description,  whether  to  nominate  or  to  con- 

II.  The  efforts  of  the  Church  to  usurp  dominion  over  the  Western  '  * i 

re;  and  generally  to  advance  the  spiritual  as  loftier  and  more  legiti-  ^; 

than  the  highest  temporal  authority.  III.  The  exertions  of  the  See 
>me  to  subdue  to  itself  the  ecclesiastical  body,  and  thus  to  establish  a  i  J 

dtism  uriihin  the  Church.     In  the  two  first  of  these  objects  we  may  |  N 

rd  the  Church  as  waging  for  the  most  part  an  external  warfare  ;  the  >;  ^  >! 

iccasioDed  her  intestine  or  domestic  struggles ;  and  the  examination 
em  will  necessarily  lead  to  some  mention  of  the  peculiarities  intro- 
i  by  the  feudal  system  ;  of  its  influence  on  the  manners,  morals,  and  \'\  v< 

jrty  of  the  clergy.  .  !  ■  j* 

On  the  independency  of  Papal  election.     The  original  law  and  prac-  :  ^^ 

a  this  matter  had  passed,  with  some  variations  but  little  lasting  altera-  \..  r 

througn  the  succession  both  of  the  Greek  and  barbarian  sovereigns  of 
e,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  that 
e  also  transmitted  it  unchanged  to  his  posterity.  It  was  this — that 
*ope  should  be  elected  by  the  priests,  nobles,  and  people  of  Rome, 


\  if 
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pontifical  funciionfl  without  awaiting  his  confirmation.  But  when  Eugene 
II.  would  have  ibllowed  their  example,  Lothaire,  who  was  associated  to 
the  empire,  complained  of  the  usurpation  and  resumed  the  Imperial  rigfab 
Lewis  died  in  840,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  France  by  Ciiula 
the  Bahl. 

That  Prince  reigned  for  thirty-seven  years  with  scarcely  greater  vigour 
than  his  predecessor ;  but  his  reign  is  on  several  accounts  important  in  tin 
historyof  Popery,  and  chiefly  on  the  following.  Two  years  before  his  death 
the  Imperial  throne  became  vacant.  Charles  was  ambitious  to  possess  it; be 
went  to  Rome,  accepted  it  at  the  hands  of  John  VIII. ;  and  then,  that  hi 
might  make  a  worthy  return  for  this  office,  he  released  the  See  from  the 
necessity  of  Imperial  consent  to  the  consecration  of  its  Bishop.  The 
claims  which  were  derived  by  subsequent  Popes  from  John's  assumed 
donation  of  the  empire  will  be  mentioned  hereafler,  audit  will  appear  oil 
how  slight  a  ground  they  rested ;  but  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  in 
papal  elections  was  on  this  occasion  directly  and  unequivocally  withdrawil. 

Neither  the  interests  nor  the  honour  of  the  See  gained  any  thing 
by  its  independence.  From  that  time  (the  event  took  place  in  875] 
till  960^  the  most  disgraceful  confusion  prevailed  in  the  elections,  and 
clearly  proved  that  the  restraint  heretofore  imposed  by  civil  superinten- 
dence, had  been  salutary ;  and  if  the  emperors  during  that  stormy  peribd 
did  not  reclaim  their  former  right,  we  should  rather  attribute  the  neglect 
to  their  weakness  than  to  their  acknowledged  cession  of  it.  For  in  the 
year  960,  Otho  the  Great,  on  the  invitation  of  John  XII.,  resumed  the 
imperial  authority  in  Italy,  and  exercised,  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  most 
arbitrary  discretion  in  the  election^  and  even  appointment,  of  the  PontiC 
He  presently  degraded  John,  and  substituted  in  his  ])lace  Leo  VIII. ;  and 
under  that  Pope  (or  anti-Pope — for  it  is  disputed)  a  Lateran  council*  was 
held  in  964,  which  conferred  on  Otho  and  all  liis  successors  not  merely 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  the  regulation  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  arbitrary 
election  of  its  bishops.  And  for  the  guidance  of  their  successors,  Otho 
left  an  edict  prohibiting  the  election  of  any  Pope  without  the  previous^ 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor,  which  was  enforced  during  the 
next  eighty  years  by  all  who  possessed  the  power  to  do  so.  But  in  the 
century  following,  in  the  year  1047,  we  observe  that  the  same  right  was 
once  more  conceded  to  an  emperor,  Henry  III.  ;  and  on  this  occasion  an 
artful  distinction  was  drawn  by  the  Italians,  which  led,  no  doubt,  to  the 
ultimate  independence  of  election  :  the  privilege  uf  nominating  the  Pope 
Was  granted  to  Henry  personaUy\^  not  to  the  throne. 

This  imj)orlant  advantage  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  another 
of  still  greater  consei|uence.  Nicholas  II.,  under  the  direction  of  Hilde- 
brand,  found  means  to  restore  the  original  principle  of  election,  modified 
as  follows :  the  right  of  appointment  was  vested  in  the  College  of  cardinals, 
with  the  consL'ut  of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor. 
But  the  last  mentioned  restriction  was  expressly  understood  to  extend 
only  to  the  emperor  of  the  time  being,  and  to  such  of  his  successors  as 
should  persfinally  obtain  the  privilege.  This  grand  measure  was  accom- 
j)lislied  ill  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059,  fourteen  years  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Gregory  VII. ;  and  so  the  matter  rested, "when  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  chair. 

We  observe  from  this  short  account,  that,  after  an  interrupted  stniggU 

*  Gionnone,  Stor.  Nup.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  vi.  f  Mosheiiu,Cent  x.,  p.  ii.,  c.  ii, 

:;:  He  hod  occasion  to  wert  it  three  times.    See  below,  chap.  xvi. 


ohutMlrcd  nncinny  >eun>.  u  ilMbldU  MMaM^tf  WaOtbii  *u 

^dconrrf^eilly  effected.     Tkc  MAIM  tad  iuctnil^  mrj  C0Datd«T> 

E;  tb«  firit  Bdvsnti>K««  weretDtlttij  ahthhtideoTdw^tope;  hillwti 

t  death  of  Churks  the  Bald,  tbt  vfetwir  MCtiwd  {icrfartlt  Bectire :  «nd 

enlurr  nhJcli  ToUuif^il  was  M  clmdcd  by  the  mutiial  dtuwinlotn  of 

InCcft)  U  was  marked  by  sDchnoritlTCitMkiKU  in  their  statM,  luch 

in  their  ptrraaiml  character  Ud  hrtcnil  uhHiolMntlM,  U  to   be  III 

'^MSt  degree  favourabk  ti>  the  nili^lWttioH  Ud  estniBion  of  pupil 

tgcfl.    Wily  ilieit  wa»  It,  dut  the  privtl^e  In  qncatfiHi  wu  not  ai 

iin«  cilended  nor  even  pcrtnuwnttjeonftraiedP     Why  iru  it   ena 

!  nut  interference  nr  tlie  emperor  toolipUcc  U  the  •ollcitfttian  oF 

?       Chiefly   because    ttie   nmoval  of  Imperial  anpetititeiidene* 

thr»Kii    thi?    election    entlrelj    into    the    htnda    oT    an    nnpifn- 

~   nobiliiy\  an    iiitrri^iiini;  dergv,  atid  «  venal  popalan,    vhoM 

tnwA   and  viotenre  usually  nvoUfCd   tbiB  mott  Bagitloaa    tM' 

>,  nMd   promoted  his  svreat  by  means  tile  IMMt  diameihl.     And, 

~  V.    llirough  this  lawlc")  period  ire  read  of  Hbpc*  tnnmltnOMri^  * 

ftnd  hastily  deposed;  Immed  (Vom  the  monaatcry  to  the  dtBlr, 

a  chair  to  prison  or  to  d^atb.     Their  Tefpia  irere  oMaiiy  ahoK  aid 

.  tn  fruitless  enileavours  m  prolong  them ;  their  tacrCd  dntiea  were  foN 

_  or  despised,  and  their  perM>nalcharaetcra*encten  mon  deteital^b 

iboM  nf  the  princes  (heir  cimtemporariea.    Pflttlwr.  m  ntty  observe, 

mbtn  the  Church  be^in  to  recover  from  the  ddirittu  of  the  tnitk 

jsry :  when  one  great  man  did  at  len|^  arise  ttlthln  it,  HIMebrand, 

future  Gregory,   ]m  influrace  was  immediately  cxctled,  not   only 

'tMt  Imperial  interierencc  ti»  confirm,  but  a^nst  popular  licenee  ttf 

.. :  for  he  had  learnt  from  Imiff  and  late  etperiknce,  Uat  no  sdicme  for 

nnimml  extension  of  Pa piT  authority  could  be  made  elliKtive,  until 

tNipei  themselves  wt-re  sc cared  from  the  capricious  Insolence  of  a 

lesiic  tyruil.    irihinc;s  had  not  been  thus — if  Papal  elections  had  been 

r -D ''*•■' y  and  consfieiiiiou.'.Iy  inducted  when  the  civil  govern menta  of 

'Sorope  were  at  the  lowest  )i[iiii(  of  contentious  and  stupid  imbecility — the 

era  of  Punclfical  despotism   wduld  have  been  onticipaled  by  nearly  three 

ceiriurics,  and  the  empire  of  opinion  would  have  been  more  oppressive  and 

Biorc  lasting,  as  the  age   was    more  deeply    immersed  ii 

barbarism. 


•  Piom  the  ileposition  ul*  the  lust  Carloviopan  kin^  to  tha  r 
(t  ipace  of  nearly  fifty  yenri.)  tlit'  iiulhorilv  of  the  piincei  who  ^elcl  the  imptrial  title 
Ma  riwiya  TKdllutin^  inU  cunlnli^d.  Ill  themean  time  thecity  of  Rome  was  no  part 
of  the  kingdoni  of  Ilalv,  hul  ileptnrttcl  on  Iha  imperial  crown  uiily  ;  ■□  Ihal  diirinu  the 
neantrr  of  the  empire  ii  recavervd  ils  inilependence,  nail  thu<  fell  under  the  turbulent  ali- 
nrdlf  i>f  iti  ova  nobles.     These  proviiled  the  cuidiJiites  for  the  puntificBl  throne ;  and 

Sill* b  ll 1 1  li  1  m  uUainiu};  it,  BL'currd,  by   meoDsor  the  church   re- 

tvaqas,  a  gnat  prvponilvrincc  uvuralUhe  othiirii,  and  became  uit  were  the  chii'fs  of  the 
■IMblie.  (See  Sisraoadi,  Repub.  Till.  chup.  iii. ;  to  wfaou  work  ,we  are  Gu'n[iL'lt«)  to 
nfa  (be  rewlcr  fur  the  firir  facte  nhich  are  aiceitained  rttpectinfr  the  revuUitionn  of 
BW  luman  novarunent  during  Ihii  period.)  For  the  furtber  ikgredaliou  nt  the 
Bomaa  Socthe  influence  of  femulc  aril  nud  cbMraa  wai  trininphiinlly  eierled.  'Jamais 
k«  IciDtnes  n'eurent  autant  ile  crtilit  siii  aucun  ^uveraemcnt  quo  celles  de  Rome  en  ot>- 
finrent,  dans  le  di>;iimi,' nieclu,  sur  cilui  de  leiirpatria.  Orauroit  dit  que  laheautc  avoit 
taretAi:  a  loiu  lea  droits  de  IVmpire.'  The  Damea  and  scandal*  of  Theodum  niid  Ha- 
rora  nic  di^tiiicui^lii'd  iu  thu  UL-tlcM.ulical  annals  of  the  tenth  ceatury.  Id  (he  ratnd  suc- 
(v„  ,.ii  ,.|     ...  ,..   ll  ..M    ,1..!-!      .  lis.  .1  by  disgrace  or  miifortune  may  have  been  Leo  V., 

j„i,  ,  -.,  _    ■  vj.   i  lid  VI,  John  XIV.;   but  to  puriue  the  delails  « 

fhti*  liitfoiy  would  be  alike  painful  and  uaproStable:  for  theii  oimei  would  teach    I 
II  lawiim,  and  erea  their  tufieiings  would  ictiedf  laiMOi' '  — 
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IL  We  proceed  to  examine  the  encroachments^ of  Church  upon  Stitt 

during  the  same  period  ;  and  this  part  of  our  snb-l 
Encroachment  of  Ec-    ject  might  again  be  subdivided  under  three  headil 
clesiastical  on  Civil    — the  general  usurpations  of  the  See  of  Romil- 
Authority,  on  any   temporal    rights — ^the    particular    usur-l 

pations  of   national  councils  of  Bishops  on  the! 
civil   authorities — and  the  individual  usurpations  of  the  episcopal  office  1 
on  that  of    the   secular   magistrate.     But,   not  to   perplex  this  matter  * 
by  an   attempt  at  exceeding   minuteness,  we    shall   rather   follow  the  [ 
course  of  events  and  illustrate   them  with  such   observations  as  they  ; 
may  appear  severally  to  demand.      The  first  edict  which  permitted  leg^  | 
jurisdiction  to   the  Episcopal   order,  and  supported  its  decisions  by  civil   \ 
authority,  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  confusion  which  afterwards  involved    - 
and  nearly  obliterated  the  limits  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power.      There 
18  scarcely  any  crime  which  an  ingenious  casuist  might  not  construe  into 
an  offence  against  religion,  and  subject  to  Ecclesiastical  cognizance,  in  a 
rude  and  illiterate  age ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  defined  and 
most  certain  rights  of  an  unarmed  and  dependent  authority  were  liable  to 
continual  outrage  either  from   a  sovereign  possessing  no  fixed  principlet 
of  government,  or  from  a  lawless  aristocracy  more  powerful  than  the  so- 
vereign.    In  the  Eastern  empire,    indeed,   this  evil  was  greatlv  neutra- 
lized by  the  decided  and  unvarying  supremacy    of  the  civil  power,  nor 
was  it  immediately  felt  even   in  the  West;  at  least  we  read  little  orno- 
thing  about  the  usurpation  of  the  Clergy,  until  after  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne.    The  Popes,  it  is  true,  had  displayed,  from  a  very  early  period, 
great  anxiety  to  enlarge  their  authority ;  but  the  eflbrts  of  Leo  and  even 
of  Gregory  were  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  sonic  privilege  from  their  own 
Metropolitans,  or  some  title  or  province  from  their  rival  at  Constantinople. 
The  dream  of  universal  empire  seems  at  no  time   to    have   warmed  the 
imagination  of  those  more  moderate  Pontiffs.      It  is  not  that  we  mav  not 
occasionally  discover  both   in  the  writings  and  in   the  c(»n(lnct  of  the  pre- 
lates of  earlier  days  an  abundance  of  spiritiiul  zeal  ever  ready  to  overflow 
its  just  bounds,  and  gain  somewhat  upon  the  secular  empire.     The  latter, 
too,  found  its  occasions  to  retort ;   but    we   may  remark,  that   while    its 
operations  were  generally  violent  and  interruptecl,  those  of  the  clergy  were 
more  systematic  and  continuous.     In  the  mean  time  the  distinction  hc- 
tween  the  two  parties  was  becoming  wider,  and  their  dilierences  were  ap- 
proaching near  to  dissension,  bef«)re,  and  even  during,  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne :   howheit,  the  vigorous  grasp  of  that  monarch   so  firnily  wielded 
the  double  sceptre,  that  the  rent  which  was  beginning  to  divide  it*  was 


•  In  the  *  Capituluru'H  of  Iiitorroj^ations'  proposal  by  Clisirlpmajrno,  thrcf  years  Inffore 
his  ileath. — '  FirNt,'  (In* says)  •!  will  separate  tlu*  bishops,  tliv  al)lH)ts  and  the  M.>ciilar 
*  nobles,  and  sjieak  to  them    in  j)rivate.     I  will  ask  them  why  thev   are  nj.t   willin-r  to 


*  extent  a  bishop  or  abbot  oui;ht  to  interfere  in  seciiUr  alliiirs  ;    or  a  count  or  other  lav- 

*  man  in  eccle*iastical  matters.'  kc.  (I'leury,  II.  Kci-1.  1.  xiv.  sert.  51,  (iui/ot.  Hist.  Moil. 
Leqon  21.)  Soon  afterwards,  in  826,  the  C\mneil  of  Paris,  after  proposim;  :» .ine  verv 
cxtnivajjant  episcopal  claims,  observes,  as  one  ^Teat  obsiaele  to  i.ar:n.inv,  that  the 
jirinces  have  K.n^  mixed  \ou  nmch  in  ecciesiaslical  matteis,  and  that  the  clerj-v.  whether 
thronjrh  avarice  j)r  ignorance,  take  unbecominjj  interest  in  secular  matters.  "'Aijain,  at 
the  second  of  Aix-la  ('hapelle  (in  836 1  all  the  evils  of  tiic  time  are  expressly  attributed 
to  the  mutual  encroaclimeots  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  2>ower8. 


■* 


i 
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barely  perceptible,  when  it  fell  from  hi»  hand ;  but  scarcely  had  it  beg^un 
to  tremble  with  the  feeble  touch  of  Lewis  his  son,  when  its  ill-cemeiited 
materials  exhibited  a  wide  and  irreparable  incoherence. 

The  extraordinary  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  institutions  ot 
the  Western  Empire  during^  the  two  preceding,  and  which  was  progpressive 
daring  the  two  present,  centuries,  greatly  increased  both  to  church  and 
itate  the  facility  of  mutual  encroachment.  Until  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  northern  nations  generally  introduced  the  feudal  system  of 
government,  the  Clergy,  though  enjoying  great  immunities  and  ample 
possessions,  yet,  as  they  lived  under  absolute  rule,  had  little  real,  and  no 
independent  power,  excepting  such  as  indirectly  accrued  to  them  through 
their  influence.  If  they  had  lands,  no  jurisdiction  was  necessarily  an- 
nexed to  them  ;  they  had  no  place  in  legislative  assemblies ;  they  had 
10  control,  as  a  body,  in  the  direction  of  the  state. 

The  devout  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  presently  increased  the  extent  of 
their  landed  possessions  without  withholding  from  them  any  of  the  rights 
vhicb,  according  to  their  system,  were  inseparable  from  land ;  and  thus 
they  entered  upon  temporal  jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  their  estates. 
By  these  means  the  Episcopal  Courts  became  possessed  of  a  double  juris- 
diction— over  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  their  diocese  for  the  cognizance  of 
crimes  against  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  over  the  vassals  of  their  barony 
II  lords  paramount ;  and  these  two  departments  they  frequently  so  far 
eonfounded  as  to  use  the  spiritual  weapon  of  excommunication  to  enforce 
the  judgments  of  both*.  In  the  next  place  the  Clergy  became  an  order 
in  the  state,  and  thus  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  entirely  un- 
oonnected  with  their  spiritual  character.  Yet  the  necessary  eflfect  of  the 
union  of  ecclesiastical  with  secular  dignities  was  to  blend  two  powers  in 
the  same  person  almost  undistinguishably  ;  and  to  confound,  by  indiscri- 
minate use,  the  prerogatives  of  the  bishop  with  those  of  the  baron.  Again, 
the  Bishops  being  once  established  as  feudal  lords,  had  great  advantages 
in  increasing  their  possessions,  owing  to  the  influence  vvhich  necessarily 
devolved  on  them,  not  only  from  their  greater  virtues  and  knowledge,  but 
also  from  the  command  of  spiritual  authority.  And  as  the  vassals  of  the 
Church  grew  gradually  to  be  better  secured  from  oppression  and  outrage 
than  those  of  the  lay  nobility,  its  protection  was  more  courted  and  its 
patrimonial  domain  more  amply  extended. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  the  system,  vassalage  to  an  ecclesiastic 
conferred  exemption  from  military  service  ;  but,  among  rude  and  warlike 
nations,  when  the  greater  force  was  generally  the  better  law,  this  privi- 
lege could  not  possibly  be  of  long  duration.  It  was  withdrawn  universally, 
at  different  times,  by  ditferent  princes,  according  to  tlieir  power  or  their 
necessities.  The  Church  fiefdoms  thus  assumed  a  very  dilferent  appear- 
ince,  and  the  spirituality  of  the  sacred  character  became  still  further  cor- 
Ipted  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  vassals  became  military,  it  was  found  difficult 
to  hold  them  in  subjection  to  an  unarmed  lord,  and  the  Clergy  were,  in 

*  •  This  subject  is  treated  clearly,  though  shortly,  by  Burke,  in  his  Abridi^ment  of 
*BpUah  History.  Musheim,  wlio  ascribes  the  secular  encroachments  of  the  BiMhops  to 
^r  acf^uisition  of  secular  titles,  donii-s  that  such  titles  were  conferred  on  them  In'fore  the 
t*ttih  age.  Louis  Thomassin  (Do  Disciplin.  Kccles.  Vet.  et  Nova)  endeavours  to  trace 
™*  practice  to  the  ninth  and  even  to  the  eighth  century.  Whatever  may  Ik?  the  fact 
***pectioj;  the  titles,  the  jurisdiction  certainly  giiined  great  ground  during  the  ninth  age ; 
1^,  ])erhaps,  through  the  su[ierstitiou  of  Uie  people,  and  the  weakness  oC  iViis  v^vxcah^ 
toaii  by  its  own  Iegitimac>^ 
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many  instances/obliged  to  descend  from  their  peaceful  condition,  aBmimi 
the  sword  and  helmet,  and  conduct  their  subjects  into  battle :  in  many 
instances  they  did  so  without  any  such  obli^tion*.     This  direct  derelictioa 
of  the  pastoral  character  became  the  immediate  means  of  securing  their  ^ 
ptopertyt  and  increasing  their  power ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  1 
to  which  the  peaceful  virtues  are  occasionally  exposed  among  rude  and  % 
military  nations,  it  is  probable  that  they  lost  thereby  as  much  in  influence 
as  they  gained  in  power. 

Again,  the  strange  and  irrational  method  of  Trials  which  even  now  camt 
generally  into  use,  must  have  tended,  by  the  intermixture  of  superstition* 
to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  ordinary  proofs 
by  fire,  by  water,  by  hot  iron,  indicate  some  imposture  perhaps  only  prac* 
ticable  by  the  more  informed  craft  of  the  clergy.  The  proofs  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Eucharist  bear  more  obvious  marks  of  sacerdotal  superintendence!. 
The  clergy  disgraced  themselves  by  upholding  such  abuses  of  their  judi- 
cial authority,  and  they  divide  that  disgrace  with  the  Kings  and  the  civil 
magistrates  of  the  time ;  but  they  had  not  the  crime  of  introducing  them. 
They  received  and  executed  them  as  they  were  handed  down  from  a  re* 
mote  and  blind  antiquity;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  they  made  fre- 
quent attempts  to  abolish  them§. 

Moreover,  through  the  free  spirit  which  formed  the  only  merit  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  more  or  less  regulated  by  public  assenn' 
blies,  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  found  a  place  in  these.  Hias,  again* 
were  they  placed  in  contact  with  the  great  temporal  interests  of  their 
country,  and  invited  to  examine  and  direct  them ;  and  no  doubt  thdr 
feudal  temporalities,  as  well  as  their  spiritual  influence,  added  weight  and 
authority  to  their  counsel.  But,  besides  these,  which  some  might  ove^ 
bear  and  others  might  afl*ect  to  despise,  their  political  consideration  was 
derived  from  another — a  more  honourable  and  a  more  certain  instrument 
of  power — their  intellectual  superiority.      The  learning  of  the  age  con- 

*  The  practice  crept,  without  the  same  excuse,  and  of  course  with  much  lets  fxequeucyf 
into  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  year  713  a  Subdeacon  commanded  the  troops  of  ^a{>le8 ; 
and  the  Admiral  of  the  Kmpvror's  fleet  was  a  Deacon.  (Fleury,  ix.  172,  &c.)  Bat 
the  low  i'cclesi<istical  rank  which  these  officers  held  would  ])rove,  if  it  were  necessarj*,  that 
they  did  not  take  the  field  as  feudal  lords.  In  the  West  this  practice  appears  to  hare 
commenced  soon  after  the  admission  (if  barl)arian8  to  the  clerical  order ;  whichj  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  names,  scarcely  took  place.before  tlio  seventh  centur}'. 

f  In  the  address  (already  mentioned)  which  was  presented  on  this  subject  to  Charle- 
magne by  his  people,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  petitioners  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  a  solemn 
assurance,  that  their  motive  for  disarming  the  Clergy  was  not  (as  might,  it  seems,  hare 
been  suspected)  a  design  to  plunder  their  property.  We  may  add,  that  the  indecent  Tiolft* 
tion  of  the  sacerdotal  character  is  a  reason^  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  both 
parties. 

X  Even  the  trial  by  Duel,  which  seems  the  farthest  remove<l  from  priestly  interferencei 
was  preceded  by  some  religious  forms  ;  great  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  anni 
from  being  enchanted  ;  and  in  cose  of  any  injustice  a  miracle  was  constantly  expected  to 
remedy  it. 

§  A  council  held  at  Attigni,  probably  in  822,  under  Lewis  the  Meek,  especially  pn^ 
hibited  the  Trial  by  the  Cross ;  according  to  which,  the  two  parties  Rtood  up  before  a 
cross,  and  whichever  of  them  fell  first  lost  his  catise.  Again,  at  the  Council  of  Worms 
(in  829),  these  judgments  were  strongly  discouraged.  Agobard.  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
an  influential  prelate,  had  written  expressly  against  them.  The  Council  of  Valence,  held 
in  853,  published  the  following  canon.  '  Duels  slmll  nnt  be  suffered,  though  authorised 
by  custom.  He  who  shall  have  slain  his  advcrsarj'  shall  be  subject  to  the  penance  of 
homicide ;  he  who  shall  have  been  slain,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  jirayers  and  sepulture 
of  the  church.  Tlie  £m})eror  shall  be  prayed  to  abolish  that  abuse  by  public  ordinance.* 
See  Fleury,  1.  xlvi.,  8.  48.  L  xlvii,  s.  30. 1.  jdix.,  s.  23. 
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tinaed  itill  to  be  confined  to  their  order* ;  few  aninn{r  the  laity  could  even 
read,  and  therefore  few  were  qualified  for  any  public  duty,  and  thus  the 
wiout  offices  requirlnfir  any  degree  of  literature  tell  neceuarily  into  the 
handa  of  the  clergy.  Those  who  consider  their  advance  to  such  oflices  as 
naurpations  do  not  sufficienlly  weiich  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
they  do  not  reflect  that  there  are  moral  as  well  as  physical  necessities,  and 
tiiat  a  state  of  society  is  not  even  possible,  in  which  the  only  persons  at  all 
oualiiied  to  fill  the  oflices  of  the  state  should  be  the  only  persons  excluded 
Rom  them.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  advocate  any  general  depar- 
ture firom  the  spiritual  character  in  the  sacred  orders ;  and  the  divines  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  would  undoubtedly  have  been  great  gainers 
both  in  virtue  and  In  happiness,  had  they  preserved  that  character  pure  and 
nncontaminated.  But  it  was  made  impossible  by  the  political  system 
under  which  they  lived,  that  it  could  be  so  ;  and  without  seeking  any  ex- 
cuse for  the  individual  misconduct  of  thousands  among  them,  we  cannot 
avoid  perceiving,  that  their  interference  in  temporal  affairs,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, was  absolutely  unavoidable — and  where  and  by  whom,  in  those 
unsettled  ages^  were  the  limits  of  that  interference  to  be  drawn  and 
preserved  ? 

If  the  clergy  were  in  many  respects  gainers  by  the  imperfection  of  civil 
government,  it  would  be  paKial  to  conceal,  that  they  were  sufferers  by  it 
also.  In  times  of  confusion  (and  those  days  were  seldom  tranquil)  the 
property  of  the  Church  was  the  constant  object  of  cupidity  and  invasion.t 
On  such  occasions  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  revenues  passed  into 
the  hands  of  lay  impropriators,  who  employed  curates  at  the  cheapest  rate.}; 
And  both  Bishops  and  Monasteries  were  obliged  to  invest  powerful  lay 
protectors,  under  the  name  of  Advocates,  with  considerable  flefs,  as  the 
price  of  their  protection  against  depredators.  But  those  Advocates  be- 
came themselves  too  oflen  the  spoilers,  and  oppressed  the  helpless  eccle- 
siastics for  whose  defence  they  tiad  been  engaged. 

We  have  thoucjht  it  rijjjht,  though  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  pre- 
mise this  general  view  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  clerjry  and  laity 
during  the  period  wliich  we  are  describing  ;  otherwise  it  would  he  difiicult 
to  form  any  just  and  impartial  views,  or  even  any  very  detinitc  notions, 
of  the  real  character  of  the  events  which  it  contains. 

In  the  civil  war  which  took  place  in  the  year  833  between  Lewis  the 

♦  In  many  of  the  councils  hcUl  iliirinj^  the  ninth  ceuturj',  canons  were  enacted  enjoin- 
ing the  Bishop  to  suspeinl  u  Prkst  tor  ij^noriince,  and  to  promote  and  regulate  the  schools 
which  were  estaMishe^l  fur  the  education  of  the  cler>>y. 

-f-  llie  counciU  of  the  ninth  century  a]>ound  with  complaints  of  the  spohation  of 
Church  ])roperty  by  laymen,  who  are  frHpiently  specitied  j  and  new  Capitularies  were 
continually  enacted  to  prevent  or  allay  ditlerences  between  the  Clkirpry  and  the  laity.  The 
confusion  ^^'nerally  prL-valent  is  proved  by  the  capitularies  published  at  Quercy  (in  857), 
by  which  every  diocesan  is  exhorted  to  preach  against  pill au;e  and  violence,  as  well  as  by 
the  Letters  of  Ilincmar  published  in  859,  and  that  of  the  Bishoj)s  of  France  to  Kiu^ 
Lewis,  attributed  to  th»r  same  prelate.  The  fre<piency  too  of  ])ersonal  assaults  on  the 
Clerpfv  is  evinced  by  various  regulations  for  their  protection,  and  even  more  so, 
perhaps,  by  the  slight  punishment  attached  to  such  ofiences.  Some  ])romul:;ated  in 
France  (probably  in  H2'l)  ordain  as  follows — 'the  murderer  of  a  J)eacon  or  Priest  is 
condemned  to  a  i)enance  <if  twelve  years  and  a  fine  of  900  sous:  the  murderer  of  a 
Bishop  is  to  abstain  from  tlesh  and  wine  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  to  quit  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  abstain  from  marriage.'  Yet  the  confirmation  of  this  canon  was  thought 
highly  im])ortant  by  the  episcopal  order,     Fleury  I.  xlvi,  s.  4b  ;  1.  xlix,  s.  40. 

^  An  abuse  (as  Mr.  Ilallam  remarks)  which  has  never  ceased  in  the  ('hurch.    Middle 
Ap^,  chap.  vii.    We  take  this  opp>ortimity  of  acknowledging  vahou^i  ob\\g;v.\\QY\%  \.q  ^^\. 
historian. 
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Meek  *  and  his  sons.  Pope  Gregfory  IV.  presented 
Penance  of 'Lewis      himself  in  France  at  the  camp  of  the  rehels.      The 
the  Meek.  motive  which  he  pretended  was  to  reconcile  the  com- 

batants and  terminate  a  dissension  t  so  scandalous 
to  Christendom ;  and  such  really  may  have  been  his  design.  At  least  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  interference  was  a  sinp^le  and  inconsequent  act,  unaccompanied 
by  any  insolence  of  pretension ;  the  Pope  offered  his  mediation/and,  though 
we  may  suspect  his  impartiality,  he  advanced  no  claim  of  apostolical 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  from  this 
event  to  one  which  immediately  followed  it,  and  which  French  historians 
consider  as  the  first  instance  of  ecclesiastical  aggression  on  the  rights  of 
their  sovereign.  Lewis  was  betrayed  by  his  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  his 
sons,  who  immediately  deposed  him  and  divided  the  empire  amongst 
themselves :  but  fearing  that  he  might  hereaAer  be  restored  by  popular 
favour,  they  determined  to  inflict  upon  him  a  still  deeper  and  even  hope- 
less humiliation.  An  assembly  held  at  Compibgne  condemned  him  to 
perform  public  penance,  and  he  submitted  with  some  reluctance  to  the 
sentence.  Having  received  a  paper  containing  the  list  of  his  pretended 
crimes,  and  confessed  his  guilt,  he  prostrated  himself  on  a  rough  mat  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  cast  aside  his  baldric,  his  sword,  and  his  secular 
vestments,  and  assumed  the  garb  of  a  penitent.  And,  after  the  Bishops 
had  placed  their  hands  on  him,  and  the  customary  psalms  and  prayers 
had  been  performed,  he  was  conducted  in  sackcloth  to  the  cell  assigned 
for  his  perpetual  residence.  It  was  intended  by  those  who  condemned 
him  to  this  ignominy,  thereby  to  disqualify  their  former  sovereigu  for 
every  ofRce  both  civil  and  military.  But  neither  does  it  appear  that  such 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  canonical  penance,  unless  when  imposed 
for  life  I ;  nor  could  they  have  forgotten  that  eleven  years  previously  the 
same  monarch  had  already  performed  a  public  penance,  for  certain  poli- 
tical offences  then  charged  on  him.  It  proved  then,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  ceremony  described  had  no  more  important  elTect  than 
the  temporary  humiliation  of  the  royal  person.  Probably  his  popularity 
was  increased  by  the  show  of  persecution  ;  and,  as  soon  as  political  cir- 
cumstances changed  in  his  favour,  the  Bishops  immediately  reconciled  the 
penitent  to  the  Church,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throne  §. 

This  stretch  of  episcopal  power  is  blamed  by  many  Roman  Catholic 
historians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  careful  to  show  that  it  was  simply 
an  act  of  penance,  not  of  deposition,  justified  by  the  memorable  submis- 
sion of  Theodosius  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
in  justice  otherwise  consider  it,  than  as  a  daring  outrage  committed  on 
the  highest  temporal  authority,  with  the  intention  of  perpetuating  the  de- 


*  Charlemagne  died  in  8 1 4  ;  Lewis  the  Meek  in  840,  and  his  successor,  Charles  the 
Buld,  in  877.  The  empire  passed  from  Charlemagne's  descendants  to  the  German  Cun- 
rad  just  a  century  after  his  death ;  and  in  987  his  dynasty  w;ls  extinguished  in  France  by 
the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet. 

+  Baron.,  ann.  833,  9.  v.  Gregory  held  the  See  from  828  to  844.  It  was  made  a 
complaint  against  the  Emperor  by  Agohard,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  (ap.  Baron.,  ann. 
833,  s.  vL)  that  he  did  not  address  the  Po^ie  with  the  due  expressions  of  respect — since 
he  saluted  him,  in  a  letter,  Brother  and  Papa  indiscnminately:  the  paternal  ap^K'Uation 
should  alone,  it  seems,  have  been  adopted. 

I  The  prohibition  to  carry  anns  or  discharge  civil  offices  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
duration  of  the  penance.  See  Flcury,  1.  xlvii,  s.  40.  Baron,  ann.  882.  s.  i. ;  ann.  833. 
■•  xiz. 

6  We  read  in  Baronius  (ann.  834,  s.  i.),  that,  duriug  the  time  of  his  deposition,  violent 
and  imseaionable  tempests  prevailed;  which  instantly  dispersed  at  his  rcbtoratiuu. 
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position  of  Lewis  by  the  pretext  of  penance.  Yet  it  had  been  surpassed 
in  an  earlier  ag;e  and  in  a  different  country,  by  a  measure  of  episcopal  usur- 
padon  which  is  less  generally  recorded.  At  the  twelfth  Council  of  To- 
ledo, in  682,  the  bishops  undertook  to  decide  on  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  Vamba,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  having  done  penance  and^assumed 
the  monastic  habit,  formally  abdicated  in  favour  of  Ervigius ;  on  which 
matter  the  prelates  proiioimced  as  follows — '  We  have  read  this  act  and 
'  think  right  to  give  it  our  confirmation.      Wherefore  we  declare  that  the 

*  people  is  absolved  from  all  obligation  and  oath  by  which  it  was  engaged 

*  to  Vamba,  and  that  it  should  recognize  for  its  only  master  Ervigius, 

*  whom  God  has  chosen,  whom  his  predecessor  has  appointed,  and,  what 

*  is  still  more,  whom  the  whole  people  desires  *.'  Stin  we  may  observe 
that,  even  in  this  instance,  the  prelates  did  not  professedly  proceed  to  the 
whole  length  of  deposition,  though  such  was  unquestionably  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  measure.  We  may  also  remind  the  reader,  that  the  aggres- 
sions which  have  been  thus  far  mentioned  were  entirely  the  work  of  the 
episcopal  order,  not  in  any  way  directed  or  influenced  by  the  See  of 
Rome.  It  is  very  true  that  they  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  more 
extensive  usurpations  of  Papacy,  and  the  authority  which  had  been 
insulted  by  provincial  bishops  could  scarcely  hope  to  he  long  held  sacred 
by  the  Chief  of  the  whole  body :  still  the  Pope  had  not  yet  found  himself 
sufficiently  powerful  to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 

The  long  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  furnishes  more  numerous  instances 
of  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  affairs  of 
state,  some  of  which  deserve  our  notice.  That  prince  Charles  the 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  desirous  to  dispossess  their  Bald, 
brother  Liothaire  of  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  did  not 
presume,  notwithstanding  great  military  advantages  which  they  had  ob- 
tained over  him,  tu  proceed  in  their  design  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Clerpfv.  To  that  end  tliey  summoned  a  Council  of  Bishops  and  Priests  t 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  81:2,  and  submitted  the  question  to  their 
consideration.  The  assembly  condemned  the  crimes  and  incaj)acity  of 
Lothaire,  and  declared  that  (lod  had  jnsily  withdrawn  his  protection  from 
him  ;  hut  it  would  not  j)ermit  his  brothers  to  occn])y  his  kingdom  until 
they  had  made  a  public  now  to  govern  it,  not  after  the  example  of  Lo» 
thaire,  but  according  to  the  will  of(iod.  The  Bishops  then  pronounced 
their  final  deciiiion  in  these  words — *  Receive  the  kingdom  by  the  authority 
'  of  God,  and  t:;;overn  it  according  to  his  will  ;  we  counsel,  we  exhort,  we 
'  command  yon  to  do  so.'  The  etlect  of  this  sentence  was  not,  indeed,  the 
entire  spoliation  of  Lothaire,  who  retained  his  throne  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ;  but  certain  provinces,  already  in  the  occupation  of  the  conquerors, 
were  immediately,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  permanently  transferred  to  their 
sceptre,  in  consequence  of  the  episcopal  award. 

In  the  year  859  C  harles  presented  to  the  Council  of  Savonieres  a  for- 
mal complaint  against  Venilo,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  which  breathes  the 
lowest  spirit  of  humiliation.    *  By  his  own  election  '  (the  King  says),  *  and 

*  that  of  the  other  Bish(>j)s,  and  by  the  will  and  consent  and  acclamation 
'  of  the  rest  of  my    subjects,  Vcnilo,   with  the  other  Bishops  and  Arch- 

*  bishops,  consecrated  me  King,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
'  and  anointed  me  to  the  kingdom  with  tlie  holy  chrism,  and  raised  me  to 

*  the  throne  with  the  diadem  and  sceptre.     After  which  consecration  and 

*  it  is  the  first  canon  of  the  Cuimcil,  and  is  cited  by  Floury,  I.  xl.  s.  20. 
t  Floury,  II.  K.  1.  xiviii.  s.  11.    Baruu.,  auu.  b4'i.  8.\,  '2,  '3. 
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'  regal  elevation  I  oufrht  to  have  been  degraded  by  no  one  wMoid  ike 

*  hearing  and  judgment  of  the  Bishops,  by  whose  ministry  I  was  eonse- 

*  crated  to  royalty,  who  are  called  the  thrones  of  God.  In  them  God 
*8it8;  by  them  he  makes  known  his  judgments;  and  to  their  paternal 

*  corrections  and  penal  authority  I  was  prepared  to  subject  myself,  and 

*  am  now  subject  *.'  Tliese  words  (as  Fleury  admits)  are  remarkable  in 
the  mouth  of  a  king,  and  especially  of  a  king  of  France ;  but  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  enforced  by  his  own  misfortunes  t  and  feebleness,  may 
have  reduced  Charles  to  the  necessity  of  such  degradation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  we  feel  astonishment  that  the  Hierarchy  took  advantage 
of  what  apfjeared  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  prostration  of  royalty  ? 
When  we  blame  the  ambition  of  those  who  received  the  offering,  should 
we  forget  the  weakness  and  pusillanimity  of  those  who  presented  it  ? 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  Lothaire,  King  of  Lorraine,  grandson  of 
Lewis  the  Meek,  divorced  his  wife  in  order  to  espouse  his  concubine.  It 
appears  that  no  less  than  three  Councils  of  Bishops  sanctioned  the  act  of 
their  monarch ;  nevertheless  the  repudiated  queen  made  her  appeal  to 
Rome.  Nicholas  I.  was  then  Pope,  and  he  interfered  in  her  favour  with 
his  usual  vehemence  and  perseverance  :  the  threat  of  excommunicatiua 
was  long  suspended  over  the  king,  who  employed  submissive  language 
and  persisted  in  disobedience.  There  is  some  I  reason  to  believe  that 
tlie  Pope,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  executed  his  menace;  and  if  so,  it 
may  seem  a  strange  return  for  the  generosity  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Holy 
See,  that  the  first  dischargee  of  its  deadliest  bolt  should  have  been  directed, 
within  fifty  years  from  his  death,  against  one  of  his  own  descendants. 
But  he  had  in  some  degree  secured  this  retribution  by  his  own  impru- 
dence :  for  it  was  his  custom  to  engage  the  Bishops  to  pervert  the  eccle- 
siastical censures  to  the  service  of  the  civil  government.  The  confusion 
between  the  two  powers  was  thus  augmented ;  and  the  misapplication  of 
the  great  spiritual  weapon  to  the  purposes  of  the  state  naturally  led  to 
the  second  abuse,  which  turned  it,  for  Church  puq)oses,  against  the  state. 

On  the  death  of  Lothaire,  Adrian  II.  endeavoured  to  exclude  Charles 
the  Bald  from  the  succession  to  his  states,  and  to  confer  them  on  the 
Emperor  Lewis.  To  effect  this  object  he  addressed  one  letter  to  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  Lothaire,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  adhere 
to  the  Emperor  on  pain  of  anatliema  and  excommunication  ;  and  a  second 
to  the  subjects  of  Charles,  in  which  he  eulogized  the  Emperor,  and  re- 
peated the  same  menaces.  He  continued  to  the  following  purpose  : — •  If 
any  one  shall  oppose  himself  to  the  just  pretensions  of  tlie  Emperor,  let 
him  know  that  the  Holy  See  is  in  favour  of  that  Prince,  and  that  the 
arms  which  God  has  placed  in  our  hands  are  prepared  for  his  defence.' 
We  may  consider  this  as  the  first  attempt  of  papal  ambition  to  regulate 


*  Tlie  origioal  is  cited  by  Baroniiis,  ann.  859.  s.  zxvi.  The  Bishops  had  a  %'eiy  idmple 
process  of  reasoninp^,  by  which  they  proved  tlieir  sujiremacy.  A  Bishop  can  coasi'crata 
a  King,  but  a  King  cannot  consecrate  a  Bishop :  therci'oro  a  Bishop  is  superior  to  a 
King.  We  might  well  wonder  that  any  serious  attention  should  evor  have  been  paid  to 
such  undisguised  nonsense,  if  we  did  not  recollect  what  undue  weight  is  always  attached 
to  ceremony  in  ignorant  ages. 

t  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  this  was  the  crisis  of  tlie  general  dissolution  of 
government  and  society  into  the  feudal  form. 

J  Fleury  (1.  li.  s.  7.)  collects  the  fact  from  the  Pope's  letter  to  Charles,  in  favour  of 
Heltrude,  widow  of  Count  Bercnger.  and  sister  of  Lothaire.  But  many  historians  are 
■ilent  respecting  it,  and  in  the  first  intercourse  between  Lothaire  and  Adrian  IL  the 
successor  of  MichoUs,  we  can  dinover  do  proof  that  the  King  wan  then  lying  under  the 
sentence. 
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le  laoccuaoni  of  princes.  It  was  'unsuccessful ;  Charles,  with  the  aid 
f  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  other  Prelates^  had  already 
laeed  himaelf  in  possession  of  the  throne  when  the  lep^ates  of  Adrian 
rrived  ;  and  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  Pontiff  to  oblige  him  to  abdi- 
itioB  were  repelled  with  courage  and  constancy  both  by  the  king^  and 
is  metropolitau*. 

These  events  took  place  about  the  year  870 ;  and  ten  years  afterwards 
le  same  Hincmar  was  equally  firm  in  defending^  the 
ghta  of  the  Church  when  they  were  in  opposition  to  the    LewU  III,  and 
iaimsof  the  king^,  Lewis  II f.   That  Prince  was  desirous      Hincmar     of 
)  intrude  into  the  See  of  Beauvais  an  unworthy  minis-      Rheims. 
sr.  and  pressed  his  appointment  by  supplication  and 
lenace.    Hincmar  defended  the  orij^inal  liberty  of  elections  which  had  been 
estortd  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church.   '  That 
ou  are  the  master  of  the  elections,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  are 
SMTtions  proceediuf^  from  hell   and  from   the  mouth  of  the  serpent. 
Icmcmber  the  promise  which  you  made  at  your  consecration,  which  you 
ubacribed  with  your  hand,   and  presented  to  God  on  the  altar  in  the 
iresence  of  the  Bishops.     Reconsider  it  with  the  aid  of  your  Council, 
ad  pretend  not  to  introduce  into  the  Church  that  which  the  mighty 
Smperors,  your  predecessors,  pretended  not  in  their  time.    I  trust  that 

shall  always  preserve  towards  you  the  fidelity  and  devotion  which 
re  due  ;  I  laboured  much  for  your  election ;  do  not  then  return 
ae  evil  for  good  by  persuading  me  to  abandon  in  my  old  age  the 
loly  regulations   which  I  have  followed,  through  the   grace  of  God, 

loring  six  and  thirty  years  of  episcopacy '     A  subsequent  letter 

y  the  same  Prelate  contained  even  stronger  expressions  to  the  fol- 
}wing  effect—*  It  is  not  you  who  have  chosen  me  to  govern  the 
'hurch ;  but  it  is  I  and  my  colleagues  and  the  rest  of  the  faithful 
rho  have  chosen  you  to  govern  the  kingdom,  on  the  condition  of 
ibserving  the  law?.  We  fear  not  to  give  account  of  our  conduct  before 
he  Bishops,  because  we  have  not  violated  the  Canons.  But  as  to  you, 
^  you  change  not  what  you  have  ill  done,  God  will  redress  it  in  his  own 
ood  time.  The  Emperor  Lewis  lived  not  so  long  as  his  father  Charles ; 
our  grandfather  Charles  lived  not  so  long  as  his  father,  nor  your  father  t 

*  The  Pope  cumnuiiKlod  Iliuciuar  to  abstain  from  the  commiiniun  of  Charles,  if  he 
ntinucd  refractory.  The  Arclibishuii  (professedly  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-subjects) 
•plied,  lunong  other  matters, — '  Let  the  Pope  consider  that  he  is  not  at  the  same  time 
lag  end  bishop ;  that  his  prvdecessors  have  regulated  the  Church, which  is  their  concern— i 
oC  the  State,  which  is  the  horitu^'  of  kings ;  and  consequently  that  he  should  neither 
Mnmand  us  to  obey  a  king  too  distaut  to  protect  us  against  the  sudden  attacks  of  the 

^egaaiy  nor  inreteud  to  subjtigatu  us — us  who  are  Franks If  a  Bishop  excommuui- 

iles  a  Christian,  contrar}-  tu  rule,  he  abuses  his  juiwer  ;  but  he  can  deprive  no  one  of 
ternal  Ufe  who  is  not  deprived  uf  it  by  hi;*  sins.  It  is  improj)er  in  a  Bishop  to  say  that 
ay  man  not  incorrigible  bhuuld  be  sefmrated  from  the  Christian  name  and  consigned  to 
•edemnation ;  and  that  tuo,  nut  un  account  of  his  crimes,  but  for  the  sake  of  withhold- 
1^  or  eonferringa  temiK)r.il  sovereignty.  If  thin  the  Pope  is  really  desirous  to  establish 
DDCord,  let  him  nc»t  attempt  it  by  fomenting  dissensions ;  for  he  will  never  persuade  us 
Ml  ve  cannot  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  exce^)!  by  receiving  the  king  whom  he 
say  chooke  to  give  ns  on  earth.*  Again,  in  un  answer  of  Charles  to  an  euistle  of 
LdrUn,  that  Prince  argues  a'sitecting  Um$  distinction  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiri- 
ul  power,  and  also  alleges  the  i>eculiar  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  France.  To  prove 
ken  and  limilar  points,  he  refers  not  only  to  the  Archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  to 
he  writinge  of  St.  Gelasius,  St.  Leo,  St.  Gregory,  and  even  St.  Augustin  himself.  (See 
BnL  Litt^raire  dc  la  France.  Fleury,  I.  Ui.,  s.  8, 22.)  Hincmar  wrote  many  of  that 
king^  Ketten,  and  may  jirobably  have  been  the  author  of  this, 
r  Levi*  the  Stuauaemr, 
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as  his  father  ;  and  when  you  are  at  Compi^crne,  where  they  repose,  cast 
down  your  eyes  and  look  where  lies  your  fether  and  where  your  grand- 
falher  is  buried;  and  presume  not  to  exalt  yourself  in  the  presence  of  Him   j 
who  died  for  you  and  for  us  all,  and  who  was  raised  a{irain»  and  dies  no   ( 

more You  will  pass  away  speedily ;  but  the  Holy  Church  and   ' 

its  ministers  under  Jesus  Christ  their  Chief  will  subsist  eternally  accord-   . 
ing  to  his  promise.'     This  vain  menace  of  temporal  retribution  (for  as  >. 
such  it  was  obviously  intended)  was  however  singularly  accomplished;   ., 
Lewis,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  died  in  the  following  year;  and  the  strange 
coincidence  may  have  encouraged  future  Prelates   to  indulge  in  similar  { 
predictions  which  proved  not  equally  fortunate. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Charles  the  Bald,  about  iifleen  yean 
after  his  contest  with  Pope  Nicholas,  condescended  to  accept  the  vacant 
empire  as  the  donation  of  John  VIII.  The  immediate  result  of  this  act 
was,  that  the  government  of  Italy  and  the  Imperial  throne  were,  for 
some  years  aflerwards,  placed  in  a  great  measure  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pope,  who  shamelessly  abused  his  influence  *.  But  it  had  a  more  lasting 
and  still  more  pernicious  consequence,  in  so  far  as  it  furnished  to  the 
more  powerful  Pontiffs  of  after  ages  one  of  their  pretexts  for  interference 
in  the  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne.  The  ceremony  of  coronation 
to  which  Charlemagne  had  consented  to  submit  at  Rome  was  their  only 
foundation  for  the  pretension  that  the  empire  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins  by  papal  authority;  and  on  the  same 
ground  it  was  subsequently  transferred  by  the  same  agency  from  the 
French  to  the  Italians,  from  the  Italians  to  Otho  I.  and  the  Germans. 
The  mere  act  of  ministry  in  a  customary,  and,  as  was  then  thought,  a 
necessary  solemnity,  was  exalted  into  a  display  of  superiority  and  an 
exercise  of  power ;  and  many  among  the  ignorant  vulgar  were  really  led 
to  believe  that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  were  conferred  by  the  form  of 
consecration.  But  the  condescension  of  Charles  the  Bald,  though  con- 
ceding no  very  definite  privilege,  nor  any  which  could  be  reasonably 
binding  on  his  successors,  yet  furnished  a  pretence  which  was  somewhat 
more  substantial  than  a  mere  ceremony  t. 

On  a  review  of  this  short  narrative,  we  perceive  that  the  Prelates  of 
tlie  ninth  century  advanced,  for  the  first  time,  claims  of  temporal  autho- 
rity ;  that  such  claims  were  asserted  by  national  assemblies  of  Bishops 
even  more  daringly  than  by  the  Popes ;  and  that  they  were  so  immoderate 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  rights  of  Princes,  and  the  vigour 
and  stability  of  civil  government.  We  observe,  moreover,  that  the  Hie- 
rarchy, though  on  some  particular  occasions  their  efforts  were  frustrated, 
had  made,  during  the  period  of  sixty-three  years  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  that  of  Charles  the  Bald,  very  considerable  strides  in 
the  advancement  of  their  power  and  privileges.  The  immediate  successor 
of  Charles,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  was  consecrated  to  the  throne  of 
France  by  the  Pope  ;  and  a  Council  of  Bishops   assembled  at  Troyes 

•  See  Mosh.  Cent.  ix.  p.  ii.  c.  ii.     Giannone,  Stor.  Nap.  lib.  viii.     Intruduct. 

t  Some  of  the  expressions  of  the  Pope  delivered  on  this  occasion  should  be  cited.  *  Undd 
DOS,  tantis  iudiciiu  divinitils  incumlnrntibus,  luce  clarius  a^niti»,  siipiTni  decreti  consilium 
manifesto  cognovimtis.  Kt  quia  pridem  Apostolicsp  mcmorioc  J)ecc'S8ori  uostro  Pap0 
Nicolao  idipsum  jam  inspiratiune  divina  revelatum  i'uisse  comperimus,  efcgimuM  raerito  et 
approbavimus  una  cum  annisu  et  voto  omnium  Fratrum  et  iJocpiscoporum  nostrorum  et 
ulionim  Sanctsp  Kom.  Kcclesitc  Ministrorum,  umplique  senatiis,  totiusque  Kom.  populi 
{;^*ntii>que  togata*,  et  secundum  priscam  consuetudinem,  solemniter  ad  Imperii  liomani 
Sceptra  provejrimut,  et  Augustali  nomine  decoravimus,  unf;cntis  eum  oleo  extiinsecus,  ut 
interioris  quoque  Spiritus  Sancti  iinctionis  munstrazvmus  virtutem,  &c,'  See  Baron. 
Ana.  870,8, 6m 


■»  — ■  ilai^  (ia  878),  pobUdidk  «  A*  tat  Cum, '  taft  ta 
Mi  flkm  wmM  thadd  iml  t^  BUm|m  wUl  wmj  ml  cf  iMfM^ 

wanBdi'  «  ta  UMCi/dMt  all  thota  CtnoM  ta  obiimd,  vate 
ff'AfMMiliM  te  €Mub  «m1  privatum  of  aD  UpM/bt  hjnan.* 
ipa  ani  Ika  Kiaf  vara  both  pnaaat  at  thia  CouMtil,  and  Iha  lattar 
I-  to  haiva  aanaUonad  Iha  vary  bold  imiipatifln  aanlainad  b  Iha 


I  aAar  lUa  pariod  Iha  Popaa  baeana  ao  anidi  rmbanraiaad  bj 
ie  hiqaiatiida  and  diaoidar,  that  thay  had  litOa  laiaua  to  aitand 
ooqaaata  abroad;  and  thua  for  abofo  a  canturjtha.thandaia  of 
daaiii  nannurad  with  aztiaina  fiuntneiat  or  altogalhcr  slept  Bnt 
inaipk  of  aedaaiaatieal  attpraiiiacy»  and  tha  diipoaitkm  to  anbnit 
H»  not  cstingniabcd  hi  the  tumults  of  the  tanth  ago;  andthaatonn, 
H  again  broke  Ibrth*  seemed  eren  to  hare  gained  strength  from, 
Haa  lapoaa  which  had  preceded  it  The  oceaaioa  waa  thi^— 
» Kfaig  of  France,  had  married  a  relathre,  fear  degiaea  removed, 

bol  atfld  too  near  akin  tar  the  aeverity  of  canonical  moralitj.  Gra- 
.  la  a  Conncil  of  Italian  Bishops,  hdd  at  Rome  hi  the  year  998^ 
id  a  peremptory  order,  that  the  king  should  put  away  Us  wil^  and 
■tiaa  perform  seven  yeara  of  penanee.  The  king  reaiatad ;  bol  so 
ana  the  Churdi  atthat  time,and  so  powerful,  that  ha  waa  prcaantly 
Bwdfatffd  by  hia  own  Prelates,  and  shunned  by  his  nobles  and 
At  length,  after  some  ineflSNStual  struggles,  he  submitted  to  ana- 

ao  ganmlly  respected  and  enforced*,  wad  complied  with  both  tha 
iOM  of  the  Rmtiff  This  is  the  third  instance  of  an  authoritative 
imaa  an  the  part  of  the  Popes  in  the  concerns  of  sovereigns  which 
ahad  occasion  to  mention,  uid  we  may  here  remind  the  reader 

0  of -tarn  were  on  the  ground  of  uncanonical  marriagea. 

1  not  our  intention  to  enumerate  the  many  trifling  occasions  on 
the  claims  of  the  Church  were  brought  into  collision  with  the  rights  1 1| 
ity  of  monarchs :  the  instances  which  have  been  produced  are  the  ]  ' 
nportant,  and  they  are  worthy  of*  more  particular  reflection  than  j 
e  be  bestowed  on  them.     But  at  present  it  must  suflice  to  have 
,  even  thus  briefly,  the  earliest  movements  by  which  the  spirit  of 
sticai  ambition  pressed  towards  universal  domination,  and  to  have 
lome  attention  to  those  bold,  but  irregular,  encroachments,  which                   {Si 
ed  to  afler  ages  precedents  for  wider  and  more  systematic  usur-  1  if^'J 

We  have  already  mentioned  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  the 

of  Rome  possessed  the  first  rank  among 

srs  of  the  Church ;  and  if,  after  the  Council    Internal  umrpaHom 
icedon,  it  was  disputed  with  him  by  the       of  the  Roman  See, 
^   of  Constantinople,   it  was   at  no  time 
&d  (at  least  after  the  time  of  Constantine)  in  the  western  Churches, 
ually  true,  that  his  pre-eminence  in  rank  was  unattended  by  any 

audiority  beyond  tfke  limits  of  his  own  diocese ;  and  the  sort  of 


'  •*, 


lis  Damiani,  who  wrote  about  sixty  yean  afterwards,  relates,  that  the  eccletiasti- 

re  was  so  exactly  observed,  that  no  one  would  hold  any  communion  with  the  king, 

*  two  serrants  who  carried  him  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  even  these  burnt 

is  which  he  had  used.    But  that  author  throws  suspicion  on  a  narration  not 

de,  by  adding  that  the  fruit  of  the  marriage  was  a  monster  which  had  the  ^ 

.  Mck  of  a  goose.    See  Fleury,  1.  Ivii.,  i.  57. 


t 
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■uperintendenet"  which  it  might  seem  his  duty  to  exereiia  over  ecd 
tieal  aflkin,  was  confined  to  the  simple  right  of  remonatnace.  Hon 
this  is  not  asserted  hy  moderate  Catholics,  nor  can  an  impartial  Prot 
concede  less. 

We  have  also  noticed  some  of  the  steps  which  were  taken  hy  early  I 
not  only  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  their  Jurisdiction,  but  to  establi 
absolute  authority  within  them.    Their  earliest  success  was  the  tram 
the  Holy  See  of  the  Metropolitan  privile^s  throughout  the  diocese.  A 
these  the  most  important  were  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  con 
tion  of  synods,  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  appeals — privileges  ' 
might  obviously  be  applied  to  restrain  the  power  and  independence 
bishops.     During  the  fiflh  and  sixth  centuries  some  little  progres 
made  towards  that  objecL     Valentinian  III.  made  to  Leo  I.  some  a 
sions  which  were  valuable,  though  that  Pope  had  no  means  of  enfc 
them ;    but  the  acquisitions  of  Gregory  the  Great  were  more  substi 
and  that  most  especially  so  was  the  establishment  of  the  appellant  Jm 
tion  of  the  see.     A  more  general  subjection  of  Metropolitan  to 
authority  was  introduced  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort ;  and  such  wi 
relative  sitaation  of  the  parties  on  the  accession  of  Charlemagne 
empire.     But  presently  afterwards,  as  if  impatient  of  the  tedious  pn 
of  gradual  usurpation,  the  Spirit  of  Papacy  called  into  existence, 
effort  of  amazing  audacity,  a  new  system  of  government,  and  a  nevi 
of  principles,  which  led  by  a  single  step  to  the  most  absolute  power, 
false  Decretals  were  imposed  on  the  credulity*  of  mankind.     Sti 
moment  was  not  yet  arrived  in  which  it  was  possible  to  enforce  i 
rights  so  boldly  claimed  on  their  authority ;    and  though  some  g 
was  gained  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  their  efforts  were  not  brought  ini 
operation  till  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. 

lu  recording  some  instances  of  the  temporal  interference  of  the  CF 
we  have  remarked  the  success  of  episcopal,  as  distinct  from  papa 
sumption,  and  observed  the  independence,  as  well  as  the  force, 
which  the  Councils  of  Bishops  acted  against  the  secular  powers, 
ninth  has  been  peculiarly  characterized  as  the  Age  of  the  Bishop 
becomes  therefore  more  important  to  examine  the  relation  in  whicl 
then  stood,  even  in  the  moment  of  their  highest  glory,  to  the  power  ^ 
was  now  spreading  in  every  direction  from  Rome.  It  has  been  men( 
that  when  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Meek  were  in  revolt  against  their  f 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  presented  himself  (as  has  been  mentioned)  at  the 
of  the  rebels,  and  under  pretence  of  mediation,  favoured  (as  was  tho 
their  party.  On  this  occasion,  certain  French  prelates,  who  rem 
failhful  to  Lewis,  addressed  an  epistle  to  tlic  Pope,  wherein  they  ac 
him  of  having  violated  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  Emperor 
denied  his  power  to  excommunicate  any  person,  or  make  any  dispo 
in  their  dioceses,  without  their  permission  ;  they  boldly  declared  tlial 
came  with  the  intention  of  excommunicating  them,  he  should  return 
self  excommunicated  ;  and  even  proceeded  so  fur  as  to  threaten  bin 
deposition.  The  Pope  was  alarmed ;  but,  on  the  assurance  of  his  at 
ants  that  he  had  received  power  from  God  to  superintend  the  affairs 
nations  and  the  concord  of  all  Churches,  and  that,  with  authority  to 
every  one,  he  was  not  himself  subject  to  any  judgment,  he  wrote  i 

*  Hincmar  was  not,  indeed,  blindly  BubmiBsive  to  the  Decretals ;  but  it  was  their 
rity  which  he  questioned  rather  than  their  authenticity — proving  that  fcds  notic 
epiKopal  Bpiiit  of  independence  was  greater  than  his  critical  sagacity. 
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tt  ecclulsstical  is  placed  h1([l<  above  aecul«r  powtr,  and  tbst  fhl 
e  or  the  Bifitiopa  was  due  (o  him  nthcr  thui  to  the  Bomar;  ibM 
I  not  better  dlscliarj^i^  his  oalh  than  by  fwldrinf  4lMlM ;  ud  ' 
c  could  withdraw  themselves  fVom  the  Chvnitfit  T 


r  Ibe  guitt  of  schism.  The  irritation  of  the  paMct  li  mMekatij 
tA  in  their  letters ;  but  their  firmnen  ms  not  pat  to  trial ;  Tor  IM 
itaioed  by  treachery  a  temporary  sucress,  and  the  Pope  retumad 
without  either  pronouncing  or  receiving  excommunicatioD. 
ixurrence  which  we  shall  neit  mention  took  place  thirty  years 
Is ;  and  it  la  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  ttro  greatest  eccle- 
of  that  age,  Nicholas  1.  and  Hincmar  ot  Rheims.  were  placed  in 
position  to  each  other.     The  circumstancea  were  nearly  the  fbl> 

A  Bishop  of  Soissons,  named  Rolhadus,  incurred  the  mspleasun) 
nar,  and  after  being  condemned  in  two  Coundls  held  at  Soissons 
inder  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan,  was  first  excommunicated, 
f  soon  aflerwards  deposed  and  imprisoQed.  Rothadus,  on  the 
Lence.  appealed  jto  the  see  of  Rome,  and  found  a  verv  willing  and 

partial  judge  in  Nicholas.  The  Pope  Instantly  deapalcbed  to 
'  a  peremptory  order,  either  to  restore  Rothadus  within  thirty 

to  appear  at  Rome  in  person  or  by  legate  for  the  determinatioa 
iStrence,  on  pain  of  suspension  from  his  ministry.  In  the  ysar 
^,  Hincmar  sent  Odo,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  to  Home,  witb  the 
ion  to  request  the  Pope's  confirmatbn  of  the  acts  of  the  synod  of 
But  Nicholas,  on  the  contrary,  rescinded  its  decisions,  and 
d,  with  repeated  menaces,  the  immediate  liberatioa  of  Rothadus, 
to  the  penonal  prosecution  of  his  appeal  at  Rome.  Through  Ihe 
\ce  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  prisoner  was  released ;  &nd  atler 
Mi>  ft*  depuUes  of  Hincmar  also  appeared  beTore  the  pontiSnl 
Tbk  'deeislon  was  sach  as  all  probably  anticipated :  all  the 
■gkhrt  KothaduB  were  ascribed  to  the  malice  and  perfidy  of  his 
ba  was  ordered  to  resume  the  episcopal  vestments,  and  a  legate 

to  escort  him  on  his  return  to  his  country  and  his  see.  It  does 
sr*  from  the  particulars*  of  this  contest,  that  Hincmar  and  the 
who  supported  him  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  a  deposed 

0  eppeal  to  Rome  against  the  sentence  of  his  Metropolitan; 
Imj  rested  their  defence  on  much  lower  ground,  and  thus  cod> 
ml  which  was  most  important.      At  any  mte,  the  triumph  of 

was  complete ;    and  though  the  right   in   question  was  first 

1  by  him,  and  on  no  more  solid  authority'  than  the  (forged) 
b  of  the  Ancient  PontiSs,'  he  prevailed  with  scarcely  any  diHi- 
Inet  the  most  learned  canonist  and  the  most  independent  ecclesi- 
hoeedays. 

five  years  afler  the   restoration  of  Rothadus,  Hincmar  found  |  ' 

wee  more  in  contest  with  the  Holy  See  t ;  and  his  zeal  on  this  ^ 

■  the  ecdniasticol  hititorianB,  see  the  Life  of  Nicholu  in  the  Breriariuiu 
■umnr.  H.  P.  Fcandaci  F&gi,  tame  ii.  That  Pope,  in  hia  Bfnitle  <  Ad  imiTeno* 
seopot,'  idmiti,  however,  that  the  authority  of  the  DeeretDla  was  ootyetuni' 
aiTBd  ID  the  GbIIIcbh  Chiirch.     Wa  read  in  the  ume  author,  that  Adrian  II. 

■  tbt  OslUcon  BlihopB  to  raise  Actaidua  of  Nantei  to  the  first  Metropolitui  uea 
U  ba  Tacant;    and  that,  iu  the  year  371,  he  was  niied  to  that  of  Toun,  but 
Iffiiaa — Rege,  dero,  ac  po|>ulo  postulantilnu. 
~  *"  'id  deposed  a  number  of  Cle 

i«  See  was  diiputed.    In  866, 

waiiitaiiieil  the  M&tencs  Tigwouily;  tn^  {lislMteai  tuning 
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occasion  may  possibly  have  been  animated  by  the  recollection  of 
former  humiliation.     His  vigorous  opposition  to  Adrian  II.,  ref 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Lorraine,  has  been  already  noticed ; 
he  failed  when  he  would  have  vindicated  the  independence  of  the  CI 
of  France  from  Roman  superintendence,   his  success  was  even 
remarkable  when  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  throne  from 
invasion. 

The  visit  of  John  VIII.  to  France,  during  the'year  878,  certainly  i 
firmed,  and  probably  extended,  papal  authority  in  that  country, 
the  Council  had  assembled  at  Troyes,  he  obtained   the  consent  of 
king  to  some  regulations,  one  of  which  was,  that  no  metropolitan  si 
be  permitted  to  ordain,  until  he  had  received  the  pallium  or  vest 
Rome.     During  the   Session  of  the  Council  we  observe  the  folloi 
declaration  to  have  been  made  by  I lincmar  himself: — 'In  obedif 
the  Holy  Canons,  I  condemn  those  whom  the  Holy  See  has  condemi 
and  receive  those  whom  it  receives,  and  hold  that  which  it  holds  in 
formity  with  Scripture  and  the  Canons.'     The  Bishops  who  were  pi 
professed  the  strictest  unanimity  with   the  Pontiff;  and  the  good  m 
standing  which  was  then,    perhaps,  established  between   the  Chi 
of  Rome  and   France,  and  which  assumed    the  inferiority  *,    if  not 
dependance  of  the  latter,  appears  to  have  subsisted  long,  with  no  mi 
interruption. 

Hincniar  died  a  few  years  afterwards.    He  was  descended  from  a 
family ;  and  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  so  divided  beti 
Character  of    the  Court  and  the  Cloister,  and  displayed  so  much  ability  i 

Hincmar,  enthusiasm4^i  the  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  ei^ 
situation,  as  to  com  bine  the  practical  penetration  of 
Statesman  with  the  rigour  of  a  zealous  Ecclesiastic.  He  was  raised 
the  See  of  llheims  in  the  year  8-1-5,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  tf) 
filled  it  for  nearly  forty  years  with  tirmness  and  vigour.  In  the  nidi 
century,  when  the  mightiest  events  were  brought  about  by  ecclesiastic! 
guidance,  he  stands  among  the  leading  characters,  if,  indeed,  we  shoal 
not  rather  consider  him  as  the  most  eminent.  He  was  the  grd 
Churchman  of  the  age  :  on  all  public  occasions  of  weighty  deliberatioi 
at  all  public  ceremonies  of  coronation  or  consecration,  Hincmar  is  inv 
riably  to  be  found  as  the  active  and  directing  spirit.  His  great  kno^ 
ledge  of  canonical  law  enabled  him  to  rule  the  Councils  of  the  Clerg] 
his  universal  talents  rendered  him  necessary  to  the  state,  and  gave  hi 
more  influence  in  political  affairs  than  any  other  subject :  while  his  a 
respondence  t  attests  his  close  intercourse  with  all  the  leading  characti 

Charlus  un  his  sidt*,  obtaintHl  uncu  muru  a  cumplete  triumph,  and   restureil  the  Kcdi 
astics  to  tlifir  rank  in  the  ('hurch.     In  huth  these  disputes  it  wuuld  appear  that 
pupuhix  voice  was  against  Hincmar. 

*  The  following;:  is  the  stdistance  of  an  Address  to  the  Popo,  made  by  the  Bibhop 
this  Cdimcil — the  i)ri^inal  may  he  fuTni<l  in  Karonius.  Ann.  fs78,  s.  17,  &c.:  *1 
the  Bishops  uf  Gaul  and  Belgium,  your  sons,  bervants,  and  disciples,  deeply  lu: 
throu(;h  the  wounds  which  have  heen  inflicted  upon  our  Holy  Mother,  the  mistresis  of 
Churches,  and  unanimously  rei^at  the  sentence  wliich  you  ha\  e  launche<l  afrain»t  y- 
enemies,  excommunicating  those  whom  you  have  excommimicated.  and  anathemjitii 

those  whom  you  have  c-mathematized. And  since  we  also  have  matter  forlamcntat 

in  our  own  Ohurches,  we  humbly  supplicate  you  to  assist  us  with  your  authority,  and  ] 
mul^ate  an  ordinance  (Capitulum)  to  show  ni  what  manner  we  oui^ht  to  act  a{*aiust 
spoliators  of  the  Church ;   that,  bein^  fortiiied  by  the  censure  of  the  AiH)stolical  See, 
may  be  more  (powerful  and  confident/  8:c. 

f  Frodoiinl  mentions  4'2.'i  letters  of  Hincmar,  besides  many  others  not  specified, 
was  present  at  tliirty-nine  imjx>rtant  Councils,  at  most  of  which  he  presided.     liis  hist 
and  character  are  very  well  illustrated  by  Guizot  iu  his  28th  Le^on  de  la  Civil 
Trance. 
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>.  In  the  management  of  his  Diocese,  he  was  no  1ess*careful  to  in- 
l  enlighten  than  strict  to  regulate ;  anil  while  he  issued  and  enforced 
ilaries  of  Discipline  with  the  air  and  authority  of  a  civil  despot, 
1  incessant  warfare  with  ignorance.  It  is  indeed  probable 
possessed  less  theological  learning  than  his  less  celebrated 
rary,  Rabanus  Maurus ;  but  he  had  much  more  of  that  active 
'  character  so  seldom  associated  with  contemplative  habits.  It  is 
that  he  was  crafly,  imperious,  and  intolerant ;  that  he  paid  his  se- 
votions  to  the  Virgin*,  and  was  infected  with  other  superstitions  of 

His  occasional  resistance  to  the  see  of  Rome  has  acquired  for 
1  of  his  celebrity ;  but  if  Divine  Providence  had  so  disposed,  that 

had  been  Bishop  of  Rome  for  as  long  a  space  as  he  was  Pri- 
Prance,  he  would  unquestionably  have  exalted  papal  supremacy 
e  courage,  consistency,  and  success,  than  he  opposed  it. 
re  observed  that  one  of  the  most  successful  means  of  papal  usur- 
ithin    the  Church    was  the  encouragement   of 
JO  Rome.     It    is  indeed    scarcely   possible    to  Popish 

the    advantages   which    the   see   derived  from      tuurpations. 
ice ;   and  perhaps  we  do  not  value  it  too  highly 

ascribe  to  it  chiefly  a  vague  notion  of  the  Pope's  omnipotence^ 
ms  to  have  made  some  impression  among  the  laity  during  the 
tury.  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  should  mention  a  remon- 
om  the  pen  of  Hincmar,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Pope  under 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  In  this 
Emperor  is  made  to  complain,  that  it  is  no  longer  deemed  sufli- 
L  Bishops,  condemned  by  their  Metropolitans,  should  cross  the 
redress,  but  that  every  Priest,  who  has  been  canonically  sen- 
r  his  Bishop,  now  hurries  to  Rome  for  a  repeal  of  the  sentence, 
•in  of  appeals  to  Rome  is  traced  to  the  Council  of  Sardica ;  but 
authority  they  were  properly  liable  to  two  restrictions — they 
mitted  to  Bishops  only,  and  wore  necessarily  determined  on  the 
fie  inferior  onlors  were  amenable  to  tlioir  respective  Bishops,  who 

conjunction  with  their  Clerii;Y;  and  the  only  lawful  appeal  from 
on  was  to  a  Provincial  Council.  The  seccmd  restriction  had  been 
I  by  the  Canons  of  the  African  Church,  which  in  former  days  had 
its  independence  against  the  af^i:»;ressions  of  Rome,  and  which 
shed  weapons  to  the  Prelates  of  Gaul,  invaded  after  so  long  an 
y  the  persevering:  ambition  of  the  same  adversary, 
r   method   of  papal    encroachment  was  the    appointment  of  a 

distant  j)rovinces,  to  wliom  the  Pope  delegated   his    assumed 

and  by  whose  acknowledgment  the  existence  of  that  authority 
;t  admitted. 

year  876,  John  VIII.  designated  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  as 
f  the  Gauls  and  (Jermany,  and  Vicar  of  tlie  Pope  for  the  Convo- 

Councils  and  other  ecclesiastical  atfairs ;  and  especially  to 
te  the  pontifical  edicts,  and  superintend  their  execution.  The 
»f  France  hesitated  to  receive  the  yoke  so  manifestly  prepared  for 
id  on  this  occasion  we  again  observe  ilincmar  of  Rhcims  de- 
:id  directing  their  opposition.  He  protested  before  the  assembled 
.hat  this  attempt  was  contrary  to  the  Holy  Canons ;  he  appealed 
;ulations  of  Nice,   wliich  subjected  every  ])rovince   to  its  own 

piHjars  from  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  in  seme  very  indiilorcnt  licxaniuter 
letur  verges. 
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MetrnpoHtan,  and  confirmed  the  orig:ina1  privilegea  of  the  Ch 
fortified  the  decisions  of  Nice  by  the  authority  of  St  Leo  and  othv! 
he  denied  thut  the  particular  jurisdiction  which  the  Pontiff 
exercised  over  certain  distant  provinces  (as  Macedonia  andpartsof 
absorbed  the  risrhts  of  tlie  Metropolitans  ;  and,  while  he  admitted 
Popes  had  more  than  ouce  established  their  Vicara  in  Gaul  iiatid, 
tended  that  the  office  was  temporary,  instituted  for  occasional  and 
purposes,  such  as  the  prevention  of  simony,  the  conversion  of  ui 
the  restoration  of  discipline,  and  that  it  ceased  with  the  particnbr 
which  had  made  it  necessary*.     The  weight  of  antiquity,  which  fi 
a  conclusive  arpfument  in  ijrnorant  ajs^es,  was,  without  question,  on 
of  Ilincmar.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  had  engaged  the  Em 
the  defence  of  his  claims ;  and,  as  it  was  one  part  of  his  policy  to 
with  the   national   hierarchy  whenever  the  rights  of  princes 
assailed  with  advantage,  so  was  it  another  to  draw  the  princes 
own  designs  against  the  power  and  independence  of  their  Clergy* 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  notice  another  privilege,  wliich,  though 
gin  may  be  traced  to  Greirory  the  Great,  was  little  exercised  by  the 
until  the  ninth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  age.     Hitherto  the 
teries,   with  very   few  exceptions,   were   subject  to  the  Bishop  ( 
diocese  in  which  they  stood,  and  who  in  many  cases  had  beta 
founders.     Exemptions  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  were    now 
with  some  frequency,  and  the  establishments  thus  privileged 
Icdged  a  direct  dependence  on  the  Pope.     He  had  many  motives  for 
policy,  but  that  which  most  concenis  our  present  subject  is  the  fol 
To  secure  his  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  it  was  n 
to  divide  it ;  and  his  scheme  of  reducing  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
was  amply  promoted  by  a  practice  which  curtailed  their  authority  ii 
very  important  branch,  which  transferred  that  authority  to  himself, 
at  the  same   time  created  lusting  jealousy  and  dissension  betweeD 
regular  and  secular  onlers. 

Two  other  objects  may  be  mentioned  to  which  the  ambition  of  Roi| 
was  steadily  and  elfectually  directed — to  establish  the  principle  ll( 
Bishops  derived  their  power  entirely  from  the  Pope,  and  to  prevent  i 
convocation  of  Councils  without  his  express  command.  Towards  tt 
accomplishment  of  the  second,  very  great  though  very  gradual  prop* 
was  made  during  the  ninth  age  by  a  series  of  usurpations,  of  idlil 
the  earliest  served  as  precedents  whereon  to  found  the  practice.  H 
greater  obscurity  and  confusion  of  the  tenth  century  were  more  favonrib 
to  the  success  of  the  6rstt;  and  if  it  be  true  that,  even  aflerthsttia 
there  were  to  be  found  some  bolder  Prelates,  both  in  France  and  Gf 
many,  who  disputed  these  and  others  among  the  pontifical  claimii 
cannot  be  questioned  that  they  had  then  acquired  so  much  prevaleM 
and  had  struck  so  deeply  into  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  men,  thil 
powerful  hand  alone  was  wanted  to  call  them  into  light  and  action,  uai 
give  them  the  most  fatal  cflicacy. 

The  preceding  pages  have  presented  to  us  a  variety  of  indda 
hitherto  nearly  novel  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  with  which  CX| 
rience  will  presently  render  us  familiar.  We  have  been  astonished  by  t 
arrogant  claims  of  the  Episcopal  Order  and  the  extent  of  political  pcw 


•  Fleur}',  ir.K.  lib.  Hi.,  s.  33.    Frotlourdiis  (in  a  pavsa^  cited  by  Baroniuifi  Ai 
870.  H.  2-i;  admits  the  powerful  rcsistancu  of  Uincmar  on  this  occasion. 
/  See  MoHhiim,  Cent,  x.,  p.  2,c  '2. 
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i«^  it  actailly  possessed,  and  shocked  by  the  ill  purpose  to  which  it 
letltnes  applied  that  power.     But  our  moRt  thougfhtful  attention  has 
111  been  fixed  upon  the  proceeding  of  the  Pope.     We   have  observed 
I,  in  the  first  place,  contending  with  the  Emperor  for  the  independence 
hit  own  election  with  a  great  degree  of  success ;  next  we  have  beheld  him 
in  occasional  contests  with  the  most  powerful  Sovereigns  of  the 
not  only  in  those  domestic  concerns  which  might  seem  to  give  some 
for  ecclesiastical  interference,  but  about  affairs  strictly  secular,  and 
▼ery  successions  to  their  thrones  ;  and,  lastly,  we  have  noticed  the 
tments  of  that  more  confined,  but  scarcely  more  legitimate  ambition, 
■h  pretended  to  depress  the  superior  ranks  of  the  Clergy,  to  despoil 
of  their  privileges,  and  to  remove  them  to  so  humble  a  distance 
the  Roman  See,  that  the  Pope  might  seem  to  concentrate  (if  it  were 
lible)  in  his  own  person  the  entire  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
le  particular  facts  by  which  these  designs  were  manifested  belong,  for  the 
fehMt  part,  to  the  ninth  century;  but  the  grand  pontifical  principles,  if  they 
~      ~  a  partial  suspension,  yet  lost  none  of  their  force  and  vitality  dur- 
that  which  followed.    And  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  true  and  unavoidable 
srvation,  that  the  period  during  which  the  mighty  scheme  first  grew 
developed  itself,  embraced  that   portion  of  papal   history  which, 
ive  all  others,  is  most  scandalously  eminent  for  the  disorders  *  of  the 
and  for  the  wealuiess  and  undisguised  profligacy  of  those    who 
ilecapled  itf. 


Chaptbr  XV. 

On  ihe  Optfiumt.  Literature,  DUcipUne^  and  External  Fortunes 

of  the  Church. 

I.  On  tht  Eochiriit— Original  Opinions  of  the  Church— Doctrine  of  Paichailui  Radbert  com- 
bated bf  Ratram  and  John  Scotim—ConcluHion  of  the  CnntroTeray—PreiieKtination— Opinions 
and  Persecntion  of  Ootteschalcus— Mlllennoriantxm  In  the  Tenth  Century— its  iitranKe  and  general 
Kffcct.  II.  Lit«ralure— Rahanus  Maiirus,  John  Scotiis,  Alfred— Its  Profrress  among  the  Saracens 
— S|ialii--Soath  of   Italy— France— Home— Pope  ByWestrr  II.     III.  Discipline  of  the   Charch 

Conduct  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Succe^iors— St.  nenedict  of  Aniane.    In<ftitution  of  Canons 

rcgnlat— Episcopal  election— Translations  by  Bishops  prohibited.  Pope  Stephen  VI.— Claudius 
Bishop  of  Turin— Penitential  System.  IV.  Conversion  of  the  North  of  Europe— of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia^-of  Poland  and  Hungary— how  accomplished  and  to  what  Extent— The  Normans 
— HmTotIb. 

The  particulars  contained  in  the  preceding  Chapter  present  an  imper- 
fect picture  of  the  condition  of  Religion  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 

*  This  ii  more  particuUrly  true  of  tlic  tenth  century,  but  even  tho  ninth  was  not 
flscmpt  from  the  same  charf^.  To  this  ai;^;  belongs  the  popular  storv  of  the  female  Pope ; 
the  pontificate  of  Joan  is  recorded  to  have  commenced  on  the  death  of  Leo  IV.,  in  855| 
and  to  have  lasted  for  about  two  years.  Historians  af^ee  that  very  threat  confusion  pre. 
Tailed  at  Rome  respecting^  the  election  of  Leo^s  successor,  and  that  Benedict  III.  did  not 
ynvail  without  a  severe  and  tumultuous  stru^le  with  a  rival  named  Anastasius.  Tliu 
sule  of  Pope  Joan  is  now  indeed  generally  discredited ;  but  the  early  invention  of  tho 
tale,  and  the  lielief  so  long  attached  to  it,  attest  a  condition  of  things  which  made  it  at 
Icart  possible. 

f  The  Livei  of  the  Popes  (Liber  Pontificalis)  were  written  by  Anastasius,  a  librarian, 
who  died  before  8S2;  they  reach  as  far  as  the  death  of  Nicholas  I.  in  8C7.   llie  lives  of 
some  other  PofieSf  as  far  as  889,  were  ailded  by  another  librarian  ua\i^  Gu\lla.um«. 
From  889  to  1 030  (where  the  Collection  of  Canliiiai  d' Aragon  bcgiu»)  \3:i^t«  H,«  ^^  ^m^y^yw* 
Mkm  of  poatiSeal  biognphy. 
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lanes.  They  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of  the 
Church,  as  it  was  g^radually  changing  its  shape  and  constitution,  an 
in^  through  a  regpon  of  disorder  and  darkness,  from  a  state  of  co 
rights  and  restricted  authority  to  a  situation  of  acknowledged  mig 
unbounded  pretension.  They  may  also  have  discovered  to  us,  ii 
manner,  the  process  of  the  change,  and  certain  of  the  less  obvious 
and  causes  through  which  it  was  accomplished  :  still  the  inquiry  hi 
confined  to  the  external  Church ;  it  has  g^ne  to  examine  a  humi 
perishable  institution — no  farther ;  it  has  illustrated  the  outworks 
man  had  thrown  up  for  the  protection  (as  he  imagined)  of  God's 
— Hiothing  more.  It  remains,  then,  to  complete  the  task,  and  to 
some  circumstances  in  the  history  of  this,  period  unconnected  w 
ambitious  strugc:les  of  Popes  or  Bishops. 

It  is  observable  that,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  ages,  Religi 
much  of  its  vigour  and  efficacy  in  France  and  Italy,  while  it  took  n 
spread  in  Britain  ;  during  the  ninth,  it  arose,  through  the  institut 
Charlemagne,  with  renovated  power  in  France  ;  in  the  course  of  th< 
its  progress  in  Germany  made  some  amends  for  its  general  degn 
These  fluctuations  corresponded,  upon  the  whole,  with  the  literar 
lutions  of  those  countries.  Learning  was,  in  those  days,  the  only 
ally  and  support  of  religion,  and  the  causes  which  withered  ( 
never  failed  to  blight  the  other.  Indeed,  as  learning  was  then 
wholly  confined  to  the  Clergy,  it  naturally  partook  of  a  theological  chs 
and  as  the  season  of  scholastic  sophistry  had  not  yet  set  in,  the  t1 
did  not  so  commonly  obscure,  it  even  commonly  illustrated,  the  r 
Religious  zeal,  when  informed  by  imperfect  education,  and  unres 
by  a  moderate  and  charitable  temper,  is  rarely  unattended  by  n 
dissension ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that,  while  the  intellectual  torpo 
tenth  century  was  little  or  nothing  agitated  by  such  disputes,  the  nintl 
was  partially  enlightened,witiiessed  three  important  controversies.  1 
was  that  which  Photius  carried  on  with  the  Roman  See,  regarding 
worship  and  other  differences,  the  work  of  preceding  generations  \ 
has  been  already  treated.  The  other  two  respected  the  manner  of  < 
presence  at  the  Eucharist,  and  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Gra( 
they  shall  now  be  noticed :  it  will  aflerwards  be  necessary  to  sa^ 
U  words  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Church ;  and  we  shall  then  obsi 

[I  progress  of   Christianity   among  distant  and  barbarous  nations, 

I  as  the  severe  reverse  which  afflicted  it. 

I.  Mosheim*  asserts  without  hesitation,  that  it  had  been  hithe 

unanimous  opinion  of  the  Church,  that  the  ht 
IZcrlpJtianf.irnl  nnnm     hlnnrl  nf  Christ  wore  rpnilv  nr1minict«*ror1  ♦«  *\%4 
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ictrine  was  also  left  a  good  deal  to  individual  judgment.  The  second 
:ily  true  ;  and  the  question  which  had  escafied  the  vain  and  intrusive 
ity  of  oriental  theologians,  was  at  length  engendered  in  a  Convent  in 
In  the  year  831,  Paschasius  Radbert,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  after- 
Abbot  of  Corbie,  published  a  treatise  '  concerning  the  Sacrament 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,'  which  he  presented,  fiAeen  years  after- 

carefully  revised  and  augmented,  to  Charles  the  Bald.  The  doc- 
idvanced  by  Paschasius  may  be  expressed  in  the  two  following 
itions  : — First,  that  ader  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  '  •• 

g   remains   of  those  symbols  except  the  outward    figure,    under  '  ^■ 

the  body   and  blood   of   Christ  were  really  and  locally  present.  ;  | 

lly,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  thus  present,  is  the  same  body  which  '  ^ 

:>rn  of  the  Virgin,  which  sutlered  upon  the  cross,  and  was  raised  j^ 

he  dead  *.  Charles  appears  decidedly  to  have  disapproved  of  this 
le.  And  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that,  aller  the  example 
many  princes,  he  would  have  summoned  a  Council,   stigmatized  ' 

heresy,  and  persecuted  its  author.  He  did  not  do  so ;  but,  on  the 
ry,  adopted  a  method  of  opposition  worthy  of  a  wiser  Prince  and  a 
fnlightened  age.     lie  conunissioned  two  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  '* 

.atramn  t  and  Johannes  .ScotusJ,  to  investigate  by  arguments  the 
ious  opinion.  The  composition  of  the  former  is  still  extant,  and 
ercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  even  in  recent  times;  but  they 


rhasius  derived  three  consequences  from  his  doctrine.  1 .  Tliut  Jesus  Christ  was 
ted  anew  every  day,  in  reality  hut  in  mystery.  2.  Tlwt  the  Eucharist  is  hoth 
id  figure  together.  3.  That  it  is  not  liable  to  the  consetiuenceM  of  di{vestion.  The 
these  positions  assumes  a  new  and  express  creation  on  every  occasion  of  the  cele- 

of  the  Sacrament.  The  disputes  arising  from  the  third  uherwards  ffave  birth  to 
esy  named  Stercoranism. — Floury,!,  xlvii.,  s.  35.  Semlur  (sec.  ix.  cap.  in.)  is  willing 
ice  Paschasius'  doctrine  from  the  Moni))>hy8ite  Controversy,  and  the  opinions 
ng  '  one  incarnate  naturu  of  Christ,'  which  hud  still  some  prevalence  in  the  East, 
monk  of  Corl)ie.  His  book  was  lonu^  rect.'ived  under  the  name  of  Bertram  ;  and 
ive  even  sup^iosed  it  tu  he  thu  work  uf  John  Scutus  on  the  same  subject,  but  clearly 

reason.     Dupin,  Hist.  Eccl ,  (!eiit.  ix.  c.  vii.     Flcury,  1.  xlix.,  s.  5:i,   53.     Semlur, 

JRatramo  proposes  the  sul>ject  in  the  lollowin^  manner : — *'  Your  Maji»sty  inquires 
•  the  body  aud  blood  of  Jesus  (.'hrist,  which  is  received  in  the  Church  by  the 
of  the  faithful,  is  uiaile  in  niyvtery — that  is,  if  it  contains  anythin^^  wcret  which 
pears  to  the  eyes  of  faith— or  if,  without  any  veil  of  mystery,  tlie  eyes  of  the  bo<lj 
t  without,  that  which  the  view  of  the  spirit  pi>rceives  within  ;    so  that  all  which  is 

manifestly  appai-ent.  Yuu  iu'^uire  besides,  whether  it  is  the  same  body  which  was 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  suffered,  died,  and  was  buried  ;  and  which,  after  its  resur- 

ascended  to  Heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father."  Respecting  the 
:}uestion,  the  opinion  of  Katramn  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Paschasius  ; 
the  treatment  of  the  fu-st,  it  would  be  ditiicult  certainly  to  pronounce  on  what  tliey 
,  or  indeed  on  what  they  agreed.  There  is  moreover  extant  an  anonymous  composi* 
lich  combats  the  second  proposition  of  Paschasius — first  in  itself,  and  then  in  its 
ence — that  Jesus  C' hrist  suffers  anew  on  every  occasion  that  mass  is  celebrated. 
ter  acknowledges  the  real  presence  as  a  necessary  tenet.  *  Every  Christian'  (thus 
nences)  *  ought  to  believe  and  confess  that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is  true 
d  true  blood  ;  whoever  denies  this  proves  himself  to  be  without  faith.'  It  appears 
'rue  that  Paschasius*  second  proposition  gave  much  more  general  offence  than 

• 

m  Scotus  Erigena  (i.  e.  John  the  Irishman)  was  a  layman  of  great  acutcness  aud 
rofane  learning,  and  iiTeproachable  moral  character.  lie  was  in  high  estimation 
ourt  of  Charles  the  Bahl,  and  honoured  by  the  personal  jmrtiality  of  that  prince, 
escribed  in  the  Ili^t.  Litt.  ile  la  France,  to  have  been  of  Mres  petite  taille,  vif, 
ut,  et  enjoue.'  Fleury  (1.  xlviii.,  s.  48)  disputes  the  great  extent  of  his  theological 
nents,  and  |)erhaps  with  justice.  His  book  on  the  Eucharist  was  burnt  about 
idred  years  afterwards  by  the  hand  of  his  disciple  Bercuger,  on  ecclesiastical 
ion. 


s. 
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have  not  succeeded  in  extricating  from  the  perplexities  of  his  rea! 
and,  perhaps,  the  uncertainty  of  his  belief,  the  real  opinions  of  the 
The  work  of  Johannes  Scotus  is  lost ;  but  we  learn  that  his  arg 
were  more  direct,  and  his  Rentiments  more  perspicuous  and  consist< 
plainly  declared,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more  than  syin 
the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  memorials  of  the  last  i 
Other  theologians  en^ged  in  the  dispute,  and  a  decided  superiorit 
in  number  and  talents*,  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Paschasii 
so  opposed,  that  there  was  little  unanimity  amonpr  its  adversari 
no  very  perfect  consistency  even  in  their  several  writingsf. 

The  controversy  died  away  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  i 
havinp^  occasioned  any  great  mischief,  and  the  subject  was  letl  ^ 
individual  inquiry  or  neglect,  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  inte 
lethargy  of  the  century  following  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  an 
ment  demanding  some  acuteness,  and  susceptible  of  much  sophistr 
an  age  of  entire  ignorance  has  at  least  this  advantage  over  one  of 
ficial  learning^,  that  it  suffers  nothing  from  the  abuse  of  the  human 
standing.  But  very  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  dispute  was 
awakened  :  it  assumed,  under  different  circumstances  and  othei 
ciples,  another  aspect  and  character,  and  closed  in  a  very  different 
nation.  But  as  this  event  belongs  more  properly  to  the  life  of  G 
VII.  we  shall  not  anticipate  the  triumph  of  that  PontitiT,  nor  depi 
name  of  any  ray  of  that  ambiguous  splendour  which  illustrates  it 

The  subject  of  Predestination  and  Divine  Grace,  which  had  ah 

been   controverted  in  France  with  some  acutenes 

Opinions  of      what   is  much   better,     with  candour  and  charit 

Gode$chalcu8.     subjected  to  another  investigation  in  the  ninth  o 

Godeschalcus,  otherwise  called  Fulgentius,  was  a 
of  Germany,  and  a  monk  of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons 
was  admitted  to  orders,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See,  by  the 
episcopus — a  circumstance  to  which  the  subsequent  animosity  of  Hi 
is  sometimes  attributed.  He  possessed  considerable  learning,  but  i 
withal  too  prone  to  pursue  abstruse  and  unprofitable  inquiries. 
in  life  he  consulted  Lupus,  Abbot  of  Ferrara,  on  the  question,  wl 
after  the  resurrection,  the  blessed  shall  see  God  with  the  eyes 
body?  The  Abbot  concluded  a  reluctant  reply  to  the  following  efl 
*  I  exhort  you,  my  venerable  brother,  no  longer  to  weary  your  spir 
suchlike  speculations,  lest,  through  too  great  devotion  to  them,  y 
come  incapacitated  for  examining  and  teaching  things  more  useful, 
waste  so  many  researches  on  matters,  which  it  is  not  yet,  perhaps 
dient  that  we  should  know  ?     Let  us  rather  exercise  our  talents 
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ions  of  Godeschalciis  were  diverted  by  thin  judicious  rebuke,  but  not 
iressed  ;  and  the  bookfl  of  Scripture  were  ntill  rivalled  or  superseded  in 
i  Btteiitiun  by  those  of  Augnstin.  Accordins^ly  he  involved  himself 
■piy  and  inextricably  in  the  mazes  of  fetal iHin.  About  the  year  84 6,  he 
bde  a  piljrriniaf^e  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return,  soon  afterwards,  he  ex- 
•aaed  his  opinions  on  that  subject  very  publicly  in  the  diocese  of  Veronu. 
(brmation  was  instantly  conveyed  to  Rabanus  Maunis,  Archbishop  of 
lyence,  the  most  profound  theolo^rian  of  the  as^.  That  Prelate  imme- 
itely  replied ;  and  in  combatintr  the  error  of  a  professed  Augcnstinian, 
itected  himself  also  by  the  authority  of  Aupistin*. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  author  of  the  controversy,  if  his  adversary 
1  allowed  it  to  remain  on  that  footinj2f ;  but  the  doctrine  was  becominf^ 
I  popular,  and  threatened  moral  effects  too  ])ernicioust  to  be  overlooked 
the  Church.  Rabanus  assembled,  in  848,  a  Council  at  Mayeiice,  at 
ich  the  kin^r  was  present,  and  Godeschalcus  was  8umm(me<l  before  it. 
•re  he  defended,  in  a  written  treatise,  the  doctrine  of  double  predestina- 
n— *4hat  of  the  elect,  to  eternal  life  bv  the  free  Grace  of  God — that  of  the 
rked*  to  everlasting*  damnation  throiiirh  their  own  sins.  His  explana- 
ns  did  not  satisfy  the  Council,  and  the  tenet  was  rejected  and  ron- 
nned  ;  but  its  ndvocate  was  not  considered  amenable  to  that  tribunal, 
he  had  been  ordained  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims ;  wherefore  Rabanus 
lai^ed  him  to  the  final  custody  of  Hincmar,  who  then  held  that  See. 
The  unfortunate  heretic  (he  had  now  deserved  that  appellation)  profited 
thin^  by  this  change  in  jurisdiction.  Hincmar,  in  the  folldwing'  year, 
lacd  him  to  be  accused  before  the  Council  of  Quiercy  sur  Oise,  when 
was  pronounced  incorrigible,  and  deposed  from  the  priesthood.  More- 
tr,  as  the  penalty  of  his  insolence  and  contumacy,  he  was  condemned  to 
blic  flagellation  and  perpetual  imprisonment.'  The  sentence  was  rigidly 
ecutcd,  and  Charles  was  not  ashamed  to  countenance  it  by  his  royal 
esence.  It  is  affirmed,  that  under  the  prolonged  ojrony  of  severe  tor- 
•e,  the  sufferer  vielded  so  fur  as  to  commit  to  the  flames  the  Texts  which 
had  collected  in  defence  of  his  opinions  ;  and  if  he  did  so,  it  was 
man  and  excusable  weakness  \.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  was  confined 
the  walls  of  a  convent  for  almost  twenty  §  years,  and  that  at  length, 

*  Rabanus  was  the  must  profound  divine  iu  the  ninth  century,  as   Augustin  was   in 

fifth,  but  the  spirit  of  the  one  a*;^  was  original  thou<;ht  and  reasoning — that  of  the 
er,  blind  and  servile  imitation :  therefore  Rabanus  was  contented  to  cite  and  explain 
giutiu ;  and  the  controversy  descended  from  lofty  philosophical  investigation  to  logical, 
leven  ccitical  subtilty.  The  object  in  the  fifth  age  was,  to  solve  an  abstruse  and 
icult  qumtion  ;  that  m  the  ninth,  to  (K'netrate  the  real  opinions  of  an  ancient  writer. 
t  In  one  of  the  letters  written  on  this  subject,  Rabanus  asserts  that  the  doctrine  of 
demrhalchua  had  already  driven  many  to  despair,  and  that  several  began  to  inquire — 
lierefore  should  I  strive  and  labour  for  my  salvation  P  In  what  does  it  profit  me  to  be 
ileous,  if  I  am  not  predestined  to  happiness  ?  \V  hat  evil  may  I  not  safely  commit,  if 
m  surely  predestined  to  life  eterual  V     This  natural  inference,  however  disavowed  by 

more  ingenious  teachers  of  the  doctrine,  is  very  liable  to  be  drawn  by  the  people,  even, 
iges  mucn  mure  enlightened  than  the  ninth. 

\  Godeschalcus  solicited  i>enni«bion  to  maintain  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  in  the  presence- 
the  King,  the  Clergy,  and  tlie  whole  ]>eopKs  by  passing  through  four  barrels  filleil  with 
ling  water  and  nil  and  pitch,  and  afterwards  through  a  large  fire.     If  he  should  come 

unhurt,  let  the  doctrine  be  acknowledged  and  received  ;  if  otherwi^  let  the  flames 
e  their  course.  Milner,  wlios(.>  account  of  this  Controversy  should  be  mentioned  with 
ise,  can  scarcely  purdon  this  desire  of  his  \)er!iecuted  favourite — as  if  the  champion  of 
idestioation  had  been  less  liable  th  in  his  neighbours  to  the  superstitious  ct)ntagion  of 

age.     In  thin  case,  however,  his  imperfection  was  jieculiarly  excused  by  the  mure 
•berate  absurdity  of  Ilincnar  himself,  w!jo  had  so  fir  degrade  I  his  genius  as  to  write 
srious  treatise  on  *  Trials  by  Hot  and  Cod  Waiter*     S;?e  Hist.  Litt  de  U  France. 
His  death  is  usually  referred  to  the  year  866.    We  should  observe  that  Vi\«^\i9w\i^ 
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during  the  agonies  of  his  latest  moments,  he  was  required  to  subscribe  i 
formulary  of  fuith,  as  the  only  condition  of  reconciliation  with  the  Chordl 
— that  he  disdained  to  make  any  sacrifice,  even  at  that  moment,  to  thit 
consideration,  and  that  his  corpse  was  deprived  of  Christian  sepulture  bf 
the  unrelenting  bigotry  of  Hincmar. 

The  precise  extent*  of  Godeschalcus's  errors  is,  according  to  theumil 
history  of  such  controversies,  a  matter  of  difference,  and  for  the  nsinl 
reason,  that  consequences  were  imputed  by  his  adversaries  which  his  fol^  i- 
lowers  disclaimed.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  proselytes  multiplied  during  j- 
the  continuance  of  his  imprisonment,  and  that  some  provincial  Coundll 
declared  in  his  favour ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  doctrines  have  beei 
uninterruptedly  perpetuated,  not  by  sects  only,  but  by  individuals  in  th0  f- 
bosom  of  the  Church,  from  that  age  to  the  present.  j- 

The  dispute,  however,  did  not  long  survive  its  author,  and  seems  to  h 
have  expired  before  the  end  of  the  century ;  and  duriof  j: 
Millennarian    the  concluding  part  of  that  which  followed, — in  the  absenei  | : 
error.  of   political  talent,  of  piety,   of  knowledge,  of  industryt  P- 

of   every    virtue,    and   every  motive  which    might  givs  j;. 
energy  to   the  human  character — in  the  suppression  even  of  the  Ila^  |< 
row    controversial   spirit   which    enlivens  the    understanding,  however  \ 
it    may   sometimes   pervert    the    principles, — a  very  wild    and   extra*  • 
ordinary  delusion  arose  and  spread  itself,  and  at  length  so  far  prevuled  f 
as  not  only  to  subdue  the  reason,  but  to  actuate  the  conduct  of  vait   ' 
multitudes.     It  proceeded   from   the  misinterpretation  of  a  well-knowi   '- 
passage  in  the  Revelations  t*     *  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  Dragon,  that  old  t 
Serpent,  which  is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  yean,  V 
and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  sal  r 
upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more  till  the  thousand   ^ 
years  should  be  fulfilled ;  And  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  set*   < 
son.'     It  does  not  appear  that  the  earlier  Divines  derived  from  this  pro- 
phecy  that  specific   expectation  respecting  the  moment  of  the  worki'i 
dissolution^  which  now  became  general ;  nor  do  we  learn  that  the  people 

I  u  1^1  _  ■  — -  ■      HI      -        ■ — ■ —    — r ■^T  -■       -^K-' 

did  not  esca|)e  the  compassion  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Remy,  who  iueceedd  j 
Amolon  in  the  see  of  Lyons,  wrote  on  the  subject  with  some  warmth.  '  It  is  an  unpreee* 
dented  instance  of  cruelty,  which  has  filled  the  world  witli  horror,  that  he  was  lacerated 
with  stripes,  as  eye-witnesses  attest,  until  he  cast  into  the  fire  a  memorial  containing  ths 
passages  from  scripture  and  the  fathers  whidi  he  drew  up  to  present  to  the  Council ;  whik 
all  former  heretics  have  been  convicted  by  words  and  reasons.  The  long  and  inhnmaa 
detention  of  that  wretched  man  ought  at  least  to  be  tempered  by  some  consolation,  so  ai 
rather  to  win  by  charity  a  brother  tox  whom  Jesus  Christ  died>  than  to  overwhelni  hiia 
with  misery.* — See  Fleury,  1.  xlix.,  s.  5. 

*  Godeschalcus  appears  to  have  propounded  three  leading  questions  to  Rabanut  aaA 
the  other  Doctors.  (1.)  Whether  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  any  predestination  to  cviL 
(2.)  Concerning  the  will  and  death  of  Christ  for  all  men ;  whether  God  has  a  true  i^ 

to  save  any  but  those  which  are  saved.    (3.)  Concerning  free  will The  thedogiaM 

of  Mayence,  however,  vciy  prudently  confined  their  attention  to  the  first — ^  Whetbv  H 
can  be  said  that  God  predestinates  the  wicked  to  damnation  V  (Dupinj  H.  E.,  Cen.  is.) 
About  foiu:  years  afterwards,  Amolon,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  a  letter  addreiwd  to 
Hincmar,  reduced  (or  rather  expanded)  the  errors  to  seven  ;  one  of  them  being  th«  fc4* 
lowing--*  that  God  and  the  Saints  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  the  reproved.*  (Fleury,  H.  B. 
lib.  zhriii.,  s.  59.)  This  was  obviously  a  consequence;  and  no  doubt  the  heraCic  had 
easy  means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  For  a  full  and  perhaps  faithful  account  of  the  wbda 
controversy,  see  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  Cen.  ix.,  voL  iv.  p.  263.  It  is.  howefSfi 
worth  remarking,  that  the  Divines  on  both  sides  alike  professed  to  support  the  aoctrina  of 
the  Church,  as  taught  by  the  Fathers,  and  especially  St.  Augustin ;  whose  authoritj  on 
this  question  was  universally  admitted|  while  his  real  opinion  was  disputed. 
,    t  Chap.  zx.  2  and  3* 
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this  time  much  busied  themselves  about  a  matter  which  could  not 
dy  affect  their  own  generation ;  but  about  the  year  960,  as  the 
I  approached  nearer,  one  Bernhard,  a  hermit  of  Thuringia,  a  person 
estitute  of  knowledge,  boldly  promulgated  (on  the  faith  of  a  parti- 
revelation  from  God)  the  certain  assurance,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
indth  year  the  fetters  of  Satan  were  to  be  broken ;  and,  after  the 

of  Antichrist  should  be  terminated,  that  the  world  would  be  con- 
1  by  sudden  conflagration.  There  was  something  plausible  in  the 
ne,  and  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  gloomy  superstition  of  the 
the  Clergy  adopted  it  without  delay ;  the  pulpits  loudly  resounded 
i*  I  it  was  diffused  in  every  direction  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
iced  with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and 
reediness  of  human  credulity.  The  belief  pervaded  and  possessed 
rank  t  of  society,  not  as  a  cold  and  indifferent  assent,  but  as  a  motive 
e  most  important  undertakings.  Many  abandoned  their  friends  and 
families,  and  hastened  to  the  shores  of  Palestine,  with  the  pious 
ftsioii  that  Mount  Sion  would  be  the  throne  of  Christ  when  he 
1  descend  to  judge  the  world ;  and  these,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
1  sentence  from  the  God  of  mercy  and  charity,  usually  made  over 
property,  before  they  departed,  to  some  adjacent  Church  or  Monas- 

Others,  whose  pecuniary  means  were  thought,  perhaps,  insuffi- 
to  bribe  the  justice  of  Heaven,  devoted  their  personal  service  to  the 
establishments,  and  resigned  their  very  liberty  to  those  holy  medi- 

whose  pleadings,  they  doubted  not,  would  find  favour  at  the  eternal 
lent  seat.  Others  permitted  their  lands  to  lie  waste,  and  their 
a  to  decay ;  or,  terrified  by  some  unusual  phenomenon  in  the 
en,  betook  themselves  in  hasty  flight  to  the  shelter  of  rocks  and 
ns^f  M  >^  the  temples  of  Nature  were  destined  to  preservation 
il  Uie  wreck  of  man  and  his  works. 

e  year  of  terror  arrived,  and  passed  away  without  any  extraordinary. 
jiaion ;  and  at  present  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  terminated 
neat  shameful  century  in  the  annals  of  Christianity.  The  people 
led  to  their  homes,  and  repaired  their  buildings,  and  resumed  their 
T  occupations  ;  and  the  only  lasting  effect  of  this  stupendous  panic 
[le  augmentation  of  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  Church §. 
e  intellectual  energy  of  Europe  (if  we  except  perhaps  the  British 
Is  I)  was  in  a  condition  of  gradual  decay  from 
fth  till  the  middle  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  State  of  Learning. 
ry  ^ ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  progress  of  igno- 

nt.  Idtt  de  la  France,  x.  Siecle.     Moshtsim  (Cen.  x.,  p.  2,  c.  iii.)  cites   a  paisagB- 
lie  Apidogelicuin  of  Abbo,  Abbot  of  Flciirj' — '  Du  fine  qiioqiie  mundi  coram  popuio 
wm  in  Ecclesia  Parlsionim  adolescLMituliis  aiidivi,  quod  itatiin  finito  mille  annonim 
»  Anfi-Chiiitua  adveniret,  *?t  non  luiif^  ^ost  tempun.'  univenale  judicium  luccederet ; 
idiestumi  ex  Kvangeliis  ac  A|)ocaly|>si  et  libro  Danielit,  qua  potui  virtute  restiti, 

iC  NoUei  only,  but  Princes,  and  even  Bishops,  are  mentioned  as  having  made  a 

lag*  to  Palestine  on  this  occaKiun. 

B  opportune  eclipse  of  the  sun  produced  this  efTect  on  (he  army  of  Otho  the  Great. 

IflMMt  all  the  donations  which  were  made  to  the  Church  in  this  century  proceeded 

lis  avowed  motive.    *  Apprupinquante  jam  mundi  termiuo,  &c.    Since  the  end  of 

lid  u  now  at  hand.'     Mosh.,  Ceu.  x.,  p.  2,  di.  iii.    These  monuments  sufficiently 

be  generality  of  the  delusion. 

!•  Venerable  Bede  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.     He  brought 

OS  Ecclesiastical  History  as  far  as  731,  and  a^ipears  to  have  died  four  years  after* 

!bH  decline  ii  very  commonly  imputed  io  the  despotism  of  tha  CV»bc^  %iA  V!bA 
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ranee  reached  its  widest  and  darkest  boundaries.  It  was  arrested  by  tht 
genius  of  Charlemapfne ;  and  the  beacon  which  was  set  np  by  his  fnigfbtf 
hand  shone  ff)rth  even  upon  his  degfenerate  descendants,  some  of  whoit< 
lighted  Iheir  torches  at  its  entbeni.  Thus,  during  the  whole  of  the  ninlllf 
century,  the  western  world,  and  France  especially,  was  animated  by  much' 
literary  exertion,  and  enlightened  even  by  the  ill-directed  talents  of  many^ 
learned  men.  The  name  of  Alcuin  was  not  disgraced  by  those  uf  \A 
successors,  Rabanus,  Egiiihard,  Claudius,  Godeschalcus,  Paschashi^' 
Ratramn,  Hincniar,  and  Jnhannes  Scotus*.  The  theological  works  of  the*  k 
first  of  those  were  so  highly  esteemed,  as  not  only  to  furnish  materiiils  faf  i, 
contemporary  instruction,  but  al^o  to  maintain  great  authority  in  the  rrii*  j-. 
gious  discussions  of  the  four  following  centuries  ;  and  the  last,  the  frieni*  I 
and  companion  of  Charles  the  Bald,  displayed  an  accuracy  of  philoao*  K 
phical  induction,  and  a  freedom  and  boldness  of  original  thought,  whidl'  ]- 
would  have  subjected  him,  in  a  somewhat  later  age,  to  ecclesiastical  pci^  {>. 
secution.  We  should  mention,  too,  that  in  the  same  age  in  wliich  thr  ',* 
genius  of  an  Irishman  instructed  the  Court  of  France,  the  foundiitions of  !^ 
English  learning  were  deeply  fixed  and  substantially  constructed  by  IM  |t 
wisdom  and  piety  of  Alfred.  The  comparative  languor  of  Italy  wat'  i% 
excited  by  the  disputes  at  that  time  so  warmly  waged  between  the  Romaff  ^ 
and  Eastern  Churches,  and  which  served  to  sharpen  the  ingenuity,  while  , 
they  degraded  the  principles,  of  both. 

At  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  Theophilus,  and  his  son,  Michael  IIL« 
made  some  endeavours  towards  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  ninth  age;^ 
but  the  scattered  rays  which  may  have  illustrated  the  East  at  that  time^ 
were  overpowered  by  the  pre-eminence  of  Photius,  so  that  little  has  reached 
posterity  excepting  his  celebrity.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  centary  followingf 
while  the  advance  of  learning  was  almost  wholly  suspended  in  Europe^ 
and  its  growing  power  paralyzed,  Constantiue  Porphyrogeueta  made  some 
zealous  attempts  to  revive  the  iiuiustry  of  his  country;  hut  as  his  encou- 
ragement was  directed  rather  to  the  in»itatiou  of  ancient  models  than  to 
the  developement  of  original  thouirht,  the  impulse  was  faintly  felt;  and, 
so  far  from  creating  any  strong  and  lasting  effect,  it  failed  to  excite  even 
the  momentary  energy  of  the  Greeks. 

But,  during  the  same  period,  there  occurred  in  the  Eastern  world  a 
phenomenon  which  is  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature, and  which  no  penetraticm  could  possibly  have  foreseen.  We  have 
recounted  that,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  companions  and  successors  of 
Mahomet  desolated  the  face  of  the  earth  with  their  arms,  and  darkened  il 
by  their  ignorance;  and  the  acts  of  barbarism  ascribed  to  them,  and  whe» 

• 

triumph  of  the  papal  principle  of  a  blind  faith,  and  abtsolute  BubraisHion  over  the  indt* 
pendtfuce  of  reason.  But  this  is  a  mistake  proceeding  from  an  imperfect  knowlcdga  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  At  the  period  in  (jueRtion,  the  Church  had  not  by  any  meani 
attained  the  degree  of  authority  necessary  for  that  purpose  :  it  was  not  yet  snfficieatly 
organised,  nor  even  sufficiently  united,  to  possess  any  power  of  universal  individiiu 
tyranny ;  the  Romish  8}'bteni  was  wtill  only  in  its  infancy ;  the  Epi8CO])al  system,  which  was 
jnedomiaanty  was  full  of  disorder  and  disunion — ^the  principle  in  question  was  oeitainly 
to  be  found  iu  the  archives  of  tlie  Church,  but  the  day  was  not  yet  arrived  to  enforce  it.  It 
came  indeed  into  full  elR'ct  in  the  twelfth  and  following  agett,  and  not  earlier  tha^ 
the  twelfth;  but  learniujr  then  revived  in  despite  of  it,  and  grew  up  to  overthnnr  ik 
Hie  truth  is,  that  the  degradation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  arc  suflBciently 
accounted  fur  by  the  ])(>litical  confuMion,  or  rather  anarchy,  then  bo  geni>rally  prevalent  al 
to  make  any  moral  excellence  almost  imiH)5(sible,  aud  to  debase  the  Church  in  connaos 
with  every  thing  else. 
.   *  Guizut  has  selected  Uincmar  and  Johannes  Scot  us  as  the  two  repriisentativei  of  tbfl 
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tralj  aMiibed  or  not*,  ^nerally  credited,  attent  at  least  their  contempt 

tauningv  and  their  aversion  for  the  monuments  which  they  are  stated  to 

p» destroyed.   In  the  eighth  century,  the  conquerors  settled  with  tranquil* 

*:' Itoy  in  the  countries  which  they  had  subdued,  which,  in  most  instances,  they 

verted,  and  which  they  continued  to  possess  and  govern.     In  the  ninth, 

the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  munificent  Caliph,  they  ap])lied  the  same 

to  the  pursuit  of  literature  which  had  heretofore  been  confined  to 

exercise  of  arms.     Ample  schools  were  founded  in  the  principal  citiea 

«f  Asint*  Bagdad,  and  Cufa,  and  Bassora;  numerous  libraries  were  formed 

nilh  care  and  diligfence,  and  men  of  leariiingr  and  science  were  solicitously 

invited  to  the  splendid  court  of  Alniamunis.     Greece,  which  hud  civi« 

the  Roman  republic,  and  was  destined,  in  a  much  later  age,  to 

n  the  extremities   of  the  West,  was   now   called   upon    to   turn 

•Iream   of  her   lore  into  the   barren   bosom   of  Asia:   for   Greece 

van  still  the  only  land   possessing  an  original  national   literature.     Her 

■nbieal   prodtKtions  were  now  translated    into  the   ruling  language   of 

East,  and  the  Arabians  took  pleasure  in  pursuing  the  .spcculatiouH,  or 

ing  to  the  rules,  of  her  philosophy.     The  impulse  thus  given  to 

tte  genius  and  industry  of  Asia  was  communicated  with  inconceivable 

nindity,  along  the  shores  of  Egypt  and  Africa,  to  the  schools  of  Seville 

■ad  Cordova ;  and  the  shock  was  not  felt  least  sensibly  by  those  who  last 

neeived  it.     Henceforward  the  genius  of  learning  accompanied  even  the 

anas  of  the  Saracens.     They  conquered  Sicily  ;  from  Sicily  they  inv^uled 

the   Southern   Provinces  of    Italy ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  eccentric 

nvolotion  of  Grecian  literature,  the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras  was  restored 

to  the  land  of  its  origin  by  the  descendants  of  an  Arabian  warrior. 

Tiie  adopted  literature  of  that  ingenious  people,  augmented  by  some 
original  discoveries,  passed  with  a  more  pacific  progpress  from  Spain  into 
France,  from  France  into  Italy,  even  to  the  ]jontifical  chair.     In  the  year 
999,  Gerbcrt,  a  Frenchman,  was  raised  to  that  eminence  under  the  title  of 
Sylvester  11.     This  eminent  person,  whose  talents,  though  peculiarly  caU 
culated  for  the  comprehension  of  the  abstract  sciences,  wore  not  discpiali- 
fied  for  less  severe  application,  steadily  devoted  his   industry,  his  intelli- 
gence,  and  his   power    to  the  acquirement,  the  anipliticutiont*   nnd  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.     Anions^  tiie  vu1i;ar,   indeed,  he  obtained   a   for- 
midable reputation   for  magical  skill ;   but  he  was  honoured   by  the  wise 
f      and  the  great  even  of  his  own  days  ;  and  of  Sylvester  i/iat  may  be  more 
[     justly  affirmed,  which  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  has  rather  chosen  to  pre- 
\     dicate  of  the  papal  energy  of  Leo.  IX.,  *  that  he  undertook  to  repair  the 
*    niina  of  the  tenth  century.' 

I        111.  At  no  former  period  had  the  Western  Church  suflfered  such  com- 
I    plete  disorganization  as  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  :  the 


ling  of  the  age — the  fonncr  as  the  centre  of  the  theological  movcmeut;  the  latter  as 

tiwpfadkMOnher  uf  his  clay.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  convey  any  faithtul  notion  of  the 
Hlnahire  of  any  age  without  entering  into  some  such  detail. 

•  The  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  by  the  Saracens  stands  on  authority  about 
U  good  as  the  similar  Vandalism  charged  on  Gregory  the  Great. 

t  Contemi)Orary  with  the  foundation  of  Oxford  ;  and  where  are  M.-^y  now  ?  The  hia- 
foij  and  diaracter  of  the  TurAi  can  answer  that  quistion. 

1  Some  ingeuious  inventions  of  Gcrbeii  are  mentioned  in  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France, 
HuTarious  virtues  are  highly  extoUcjl  in  the  same  work;  and  the  only  faidt  which  his 
enlogiits  can  find  in  his  character  is, '  that  he  used  too  much  flattery  in  making  hia  couit 
Id  the  great.'    Ihe  grandees  of  the  tenth  century  appear  to  have  pardoned  him  tins  impecw 


mssemDled  numerous  councils,  and  he  entorced  the  observance  i 
canons ;  thus  he  infused  sudden  energies  into  a  body  too  torpid 
reform;  and  he  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  impulse  by  pn 
education  and  rewarding  literature.     The  last,  in  truth,  was  tha 
gave  his  other  measures  their  efficacy  ;  for  above  sixty  years  a 
death,  under  the  feeble  sceptres  of  Lewis  and  Charles,'the  spirit  sc 
by  Charlemagne  continued  to  animate  the  Church.     Very  general 
and  superior  intelligence  distinguished  the  Clergy,  especially  th< 
orders  ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  assembled  Uieir  Coum 
the  important  regulations  which  they  enacted,  evinced  a  zeal  for 
storation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  was  not  wholly  withoti 
Lewis  was  probably  sincere  in  his  co-operation  for  that  purpose ; 
merit  of  having  directed,  or  even  vigorously  stimulated,  the  exen 
his  prelates  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  so  weak  a  prince.     Ra 
Charles,   there  seems  reason   to  suspect,  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
regarded   with   some  jealousy   the   progress  of  reform,   and    tl 
attempts,  so  numerous  during  his  reign,  should  rather  be  attril 
the  perseverance  of  the   Bishops,  and  especially  of  Hincmar, 
the  virtue  or  wisdom   of  the   secular  government.      In  proof 
opinion  (which,  if  true,  is  not   without  importance)  we  may 
the  following  circumstance.      In  the  year  844,  Councils  were 
Thionville  and  Vemeuil  *  for   the   remedy   of  abuses  both   in 
and  State ;  their  regulations  were  confirmed  and  amplified  in  t 
following  at  Meaui,  and  afler  that  at  Paris ;  and  on  this  last  occa 

E relates  recurred  with  some  impatience  to  the  exhortations  whi 
ad  frequently  and  ineffectually  addressed  to  the  Throne,  and 
neglect  they  presumed  to  ascribe  the  temporal  calamities  whl 
afflicted  the  country.  Presently  aflerwards,  in  an  assembly  of 
held  at  Epemay,  the  Canons  of  Meaux  and  Paris  were  taken  inl< 
deration  ;  and  while  those  which  restricted  ecclesiastics  recei' 
King's  assent,  others  which  touched  the  vices  of  the  nobility  were 
rejected  f-     Nevertheless,  Councils  continued   to  meet  with  gr 
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Df  the  times  * ;  and  of  many  it  was  the  principal  purpose  to  launch 
nmunication  ami  anathema  agfainst  the  spoliators  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
.  and  to  protect  the  persons  of  clerks  and  monks  and  nuns  from  the 
ice  of  the  laity. 

is  not  easy  either  to  specify  any  particular  changes  introduced  into 
iscipline  of  the  Church  durinfr  these  ages,  or  precisely  to  determine 
gour  of  that  discipline ;  for  such  innovations  are  for  the  most  part  of 
and  almost  insensible  growth  ;  and,  though  the  canonical  regulations 
I  themselves  sufficiently  explicit,  their  enforcement  depended  in  each 
se  on  the  authority  or  character  of  the  Bishop.  If,  indeed,  it  had 
possible  at  once  to  force  into  full  operation  the  principles  of  the 
se  Decretals,'  the  sudden  revolution  thus  occasioned  would  have 
perceptible  to  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  historian ;  but  the  pre- 
ins  which  they  contained  were  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  power 
I  the  See  then  possessed  of  asserting  them.  Their  tacit  acknowledg- 
led  to  their  grtutual  adoption ;  and  in  the  patient  progress  of  this 
ation  every  step  that  was  gained  gave  fresh  vigour,  as  well  as  loftier 
id,  to  the  usurper ;  but  in  the  ninth  century  the  French  were  too  in-  [t 

ident  entirely  to  submit  to  the  servitude  intended  for  them,  and  in  rf 

nth  the  Popes  were  too  weak  and  contemptible  effectually  to  impose  l\ 

Nevertheless,  time  and  ignorance  were  steadily  engaged  in  sanctifying  j 

nposture,  and  preparing  it  for  more  mischievous  service  in  the  hand  ^ 

Idebrand.  -: 

ongh  we  propose  to  defer  a  little  longer  any  general  account  of  the  ' 

istic  Order,  it  is  proper  here  to  notice  that  very  powerful  renovation  .' 

i  system  which  was  accomplished  about  this  time  by  Benedict  of  i\ 

ic-  a  venerable  name,  which  yields  to  none  save  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
e  reverence  of  monkish  annalists.  He  was  contemporary  with 
lemagne  and  his  successor,  and  was  called  in  817  to  preside  at  the 
icil  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  the  reform  of  monastic  abuses, 
"^fulations  which  were  then  enacted,  though  they  offended  the  sim- 
f  of  the  primitive  rule  by  many  frivolous  injunctions,  were  still 
I  in  recallin£^  to  some  form  of  discipline  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
ir  clercv.  We  should  also  mention,  that  the  institution  of  Canons 
lar,  by  Chrodepcand,  Bishop  of  Melz,  was  undertaken  during  the 
period,  and  was  completed  under  Lewis  tlie  Meek  in  a  Council, 
eld  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  b26. 

I  original  form  of  Episcopal  election  had  been  habitually  violated  by 
rbarian  kings ;  and  if  it  was  nominally  restored  by  Charlemagne,  it 
ppears  that  he  continued  in  practice  to  profit   by  the  usurpation  of 

he  disorders  of  the  age  are  vividly  depicted  in  the  prefatory  Kxposition  of  the 
J  of  Mayence  in  b88.  *  Behold  the  magniticent  edifices,  which  the  servants  of 
irere  wont  to  inhHbit,  destroyed  and  burnt  to  ashes ;  the  altars  overthrown  and 
lied  under  foot,  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  Churches  dispersed  or  con- 
l;  the  Bishops,  PriestH,  and  other  Clerks,  together  with  Laymen  of  every  age  and 
vertaken  by  sword  or  fire,  or  some  other  manner  of  massacre,  &c.'  Similar  cala- 
ire  even  more  particularly  detailed  by  the  Council  of  Trosl^  in  909,  attended 
nne  charges  of  spiritual  negligence  in  the  Bishops  themselves.  (See  ^Fleury, 
I.  2  and  44.)  In  865,  Pope  Nicholas  addressed  some  strong  pacific  exhortations 
>rinces  of  France: — '  Parcite gl.idio  :  humanumfundere  sanguinem formidolosius 
rescite  ;  cesset  ira,  sedentur  odia,  sopiantur  jurgia,  et  omnis  ex  vobis  simultas 
tus  evellutur.  ..  .  Non  in  vobis  vauje  glorite  ty^ius,  non  alterius  usurpandi  ter- 
i  axnbitio,  sedjustitia,  charitas,  et  concordia  rcgnet  et  summum  pax  inter  vos 
omnino  fastigiura.*  B»it  such  general  addresses  had  probably  little  eflect;  and" 
t  authoritative  interference  of  the  Church  for  the  i)artial  restoration  of  peace,  and 
itution  of  the  Treve  de  Dieu,  took  place  in  the  firbt  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 
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his  preHecessora,  and  to  fill  up  vacant  sees  by  his  owd  direct  appointmeiit: 
Lewis,  however,  had  not  been  Umg^  on  the  throne,  when  he  published 
(seeminfl^ly  at  the  Parliament  of  Attigni  in  822)  a  capitulary  to  reinstate 
tiie  Church  in  her  pristine  ricrhts.  Nor  was  this  concession  merely  formal; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  brought  into  immediate  i'urce,  and  for  some  Ume 
actually  directed  the  form  of  election.  For  instance,  we  observe  thati  in: 
the  year   845,  Hincmar  was  niiRed  to  the  See  of  Rheims  /  by  the  Clergy 

*  and  people  of  Rheims,  by  the  Bishops  of  the  province,  with  the  conieat 

*  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Abbot  of  St. 

*  Denis  his  superior,  and  with  the  appn)bation  of  the  King  ;'  and  from 
several  monuments  of  that  age,  and  especially  the  letters  of  Hincmar* 
himself,  we  learn,  that,  at  least  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  Church' 
continued  in  the  recovered  possession  of  her  original  liberty. 

The  translation  of  Bishops  continued  to  be  prohibited  during  the  ninth 

century,   according  to  the  ancient  canons;  and  though 
Trannlation  of    the  rule  might  be  occasionnlly  violated  by  the  interferenoK 
Bishops,  of  the  Prince,  and  though  the  Pope  did  occa8ionally» 

though  rarely,  exercise  that  pernicious  power  which  tha 
Decretals,  false  as  they  were,  and  fatal  to  ecclesiastical  discipline^  never- 
theless g^ve  him,  the  clergy  and  the  i)eople  laboured  to  maintain  the 
ancient  and  salutary  practice.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  very  strange 
occurrence,  which  is  related  to  have  passed  in  this  age,  that  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  however  willing  to  exert  their  groundless  authority  elsewhere,  were 
extremely  jealous  of  any  translation  to  their  own  See.  In  the  year  893, 
Formosus  was  raised  from  the  See  of  Porto  to  that  of  Rome ;  he  was  a 
prelate  of  great  piety  and  considerable  attainments,  but  he  ofiered  the  fini 
instance  of  the  elevation  of  a  foreign  Bis^hop  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
He  held  it  for  about  four  years,  and  died  in  possession  of  it.  But 
scarcely  were  his  ashes  cold,  when  his  successor,  Stephen  VI., — a  name 
which  has  earned  peculiar  distinction  even  among  the  pontifical  barbarians 
of  those  days, — summoned  a  Council  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  deceased. 
Formosus  was  dragged  from  his  grave  and  introduced  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly.  He  w:ls  then  solemnly  reinvc.'ited  with  the  ornaments  of 
office,  and  placed  in  the  Apostolical  chair,  and  the  mockery  of  an  advocate 
to  plead  in  his  defence  was  added.  Then  Stephen  inquired  of  his  senseless 
predecessor — '  Wherefore,  Bishop  of  Porto,  hast  thou  urged  thy  ambiUon 
so  far,  as  to  usurp  the  See  of  Rome  ?*  The  Council  immediately  passed 
the  sentence  of  deposition ;  and  the  condemned  carcase,  af\er  being 
stripped  of  the  sacred  vestments  and  brutally  mutilated,  was  cast  contemp* 
tnously  into  the  Tiber.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was  near  at  hand,  for, 
in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  most  revolting  offences  are  sometimea 

*  It  ap^an  that,  as  soon  as  the  vacancy  was  declared,  the  Kin?  appointed  fram. 
amcHig  the  Bishops  a  visitor  to  the  vacant  see,  who  presided  at  the  election.  The  only  p«f*. 
sons  eligible  (or  very  nearly  so)  were  the  Cleryy  of  the  diocese;  but  they  were  not  the  only* 
electors ;  the  monasteries  and  the  Curates,  or  (uirochial  Cler{;y,  sent  tlieir  deputies.  Noei 
were  the  noble  laymen  or  the  citizens  of  the  city  excluded— on  the  principle  *  that  all  should 
'assist  in  the  election  of  one  whom  all  were  bound  to  obey.'  (See  Fleury,  1.  xlvi|  1.47}. 
L  zWiii.,  8.  38 ;  1.  Uii.,  s.  33.)  Still  it  would  appear,  even  rnrni  the  expression  uf  HincmaTy 
in  an  epistle  to  Charles  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  from  a  Canon  of  "the  Council  of  Vap^ 
Itnee  held  in  855,  that  the  Church  exercised  the  privilef^e  rather  as  an  indulgence  firom. 
the  Sovereign,  than  by  its  own  original  and  lawful  right.  *  The  Prince  shall  bt  pcti*. 
'  tinned  to  leave  to  the  Clerg}'  and  People  the  liberty  of  election.  The  Bishop  slulf  hmi 
'  chosen  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Cathe<lral  or  of  the  Diocese,  or  at  least  of  its  imme^Mte. 
'  neighbourhood.  If  a  Clerk  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Prince  is  proposed,  his 
'  dty  and  his  monis  shall  be  rigorously  ezamined,  &c.*— Council  of  Valence. 
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ovettakcB  hj  the  swiftest  calamitiep.  Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed,  and 
Stephni  himaelf  was  seized,  and  driven  from  the  See  and  thrown  into  an 
•bacare  dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  where  he  was  presently  strangled. 

It  had  been  hitherto  the  practice  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  retain  on  his 
election  the  name  by  which  he  had  been  previously  known :  the  first  ex* 
ecplioii  to  this  rule  took  place  in  the  tenth  century.  In  956,  Octavianus^ 
anoUe  Roman,  was  raised  to  the  See  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  expressed 
Ida  determination  to  assume  the  name  of  John  XII.*  It  does  not  appear 
tiuithia  boyish  inclination  was  opposed;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  prece* 
dCBt  waa  very  soon  and  very  generally  followed.  Neither  was  the  example 
of  Formosus  forgotten  in  succeeding  elections,  though  it  was  not  so 
eommonly  imitated  ;  but  before  the  end  of  this  age  we  find  that  Gerl^ert^ 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  became,  by  a  double  change,  Sylvester,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  without  any  offence  or  reproach. 

Among  the  inferior  clergy,  the  canonical  discipline  was  extremely  rigid: 
it  woa  strictly  forbidden  to  undertake  the  charge  of  two  churches,  to  hold 
a  prebend  t  in  a  monastery  with  a  parochial  cure,  or  even  to  exchange 
one  church  for  another.  That  these  regulations  were  sometimes,  perhapa 
generally,  enforced,  appears  from  the  earnestness  with  which  they  are 
prcaaedby  Hinemar;  and  it  is  from  his  Synodal  Statutes},  even  more  than 
from  the  Canons  of  Councils,  that  we  learn  the  practice  of  the  Gallicaa: 
Choreh  during  the  ninth  century  :  that  of  the  Churches  of  Italy  was  pro- 
bably less  severe. 

The  practice  of  Auricular  Confession,  which,  though  generally  prevalent^ 
mm  not  universally  received  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, may  be  said  to  have  completed  its  establish-     Claudius,  Bigkop 
BMBt  danng  the  two  following  ages.   We  observe,  too,  of  Turin. 

m  the  annals  of  those  times,  that  the  transfer  §  of  relics 

*  See  Pagi.  Breviar.  Gi*bt.  Rom.  Pont.  Vit.  Johan.  XII. 

i"  A  Prebend  then  signified  the  dividend  afforded  to  a  Canon  fur  his  subsistence.  The 
pfFoliibition  was  repeated  in  869  liy  the  Council  oiMetz;  which  si>eni8  to  prove  that  it 
was  either  not  generally  received,  or  impert'edly  obeyed. 

X  We  have  very  little  space  for  quotations,  but  the  following  nrc  curious  : — '  I  have 
'  often  notified  to  you  resjiocting  the  poor  who  are  inscribed  in  the  >Joiiks  of  the  Church, 
'  how  yon  ought  totnut  them  and  distribute  to  them  a  ]<art  of  the  titho.  I  have  Ibrbidr 
'  den  yoQ  to  receive,  in  return  for  their  portion  (called  matricidu),  either  present  or  service, 
'  in  tluB  house  or  elsewhere.     I  persist   in  forbidding  it ;  Kince  such  conduct  is  to  sell  ch(w 

*  rify.  I  declare  to  you,  that  the  priest  who  does  so,  shall  be  deposed,  and  even  the  por* 
^  tion  of  the  tithe\vhich  is  given  to  other  iiaupers  shall  be  refused  to  him.'  Again— 
'  I  lean  that  soire  among  you  neglect  their  churches  and  buy  private  property  which 
'they  cultivate,  and  build  houses  there  in  which  women  reside;  and  that  they  do  not  be- 
'  qucath  their  propert}' to  the  Church,  according  to  the  Canons,  but  to  their  relatives  or 
'  oiboah    Be  informed  that  I  shall  punish  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Rules  those  whom 

*  I  shall  find  gnilty  of  this  abuse.'  It  was  another  of  Ilihcmar's  meritorious  endeavours 
to  restrict  the  abuse  of  private  patronnge,  l)y  refusing  ordination  to  every  imworthy  can- 
didate.    See  Fieury,  1.  liL,  s.  28. 

%  The  travels  uf  St.  Vitus  from  Leucadia  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Saxony,  may  not 
pffhapf  deserve  to  be  traci'd  by  us ;  but  we  may  Ih>  excused  for  pursuing  the  history  of  a 
pnos  fvelate,  whose  living  vittues  we  foinid  occasion  to  mention — St.  Martin  of  Tourff* 
About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centiury,  the  approach  of  the  Normans  made  it  ex^iedient 
lo  ranove  the  venerable  relics  of  that  Saint  from  Tours  to  Aiixerre,  where  he  was  con* 
fidfld,  aa  a  temporary  deposit,  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop.  I>uring  one-and-thirty  years 
ef  eule.  St  Martin  continued  to  perform  the  most  stupendous  miracles;  and  thus  ha 
hframe  so  valuable  to  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  that  when  restitution  was  demanded,  that 
«riate  at  once  refused  it.  Hereupon  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  pn*vuiled  upon  a  powerful 
Bamoiif  whose  domains  were  adjacent,  to  avenge  the  j^erfidy  and  to  lecover  the  treasure  by 
loKe.  Thus  St.  Martin  returned  triumphantly  to  his  native  city,  escorted  by  a  band  of 
WOL  thousand  soldiers,  llie  story  is  told  in  the  last. chapter  of  Fleiir}',  Book  U'ii.  Again^ 
la  thayeai  8%,  two  holy  Abbots  set  out  from  France  to  Rome,  in  order  to  bring  away 
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Jrom  place  to  place  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour,  propor- 
tioned to  the  sanctity  attached  to  them,  and  to  the  wonders  which  they  are 
recorded  to  have  wrought.  This  superstition  was,  indeed,  boldly  assailed 
by  one  real  Christian, — Claudius,  Bishop  of  Turin*,  the  Protestant  of  the 
ninth  century.  *  Wherefore  (he  indignantly  exclaimed)  do  not  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  in  conformity  with  their  new  principles^ 
adore  chaplets  of  thorns,  because  Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns, — or 
cradles,  linen,  or  boats,  because  he  made  use  of  them, — or  spears,  ))ecaii6e 
he  was  pierced  with  that  weapon  ?  Or  why  do  they  not  fall  down  before 
the  image  of  an  ass,  because  he  rode  on  that  animal?  Christ  Jesus 
did  not  command  us  to  worship  the  Cross,  but  to  bear  it— to 
renounce  the  world  and  ourselves.*  The  inconsistency  which  the  pious 
Bishop  objected  to  his  Church  was  indeed,  to  a  great  extenl»  re- 
moved by  the  multiplied  corruptions  of  after  ugest;  but  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Reformer  roused  the  indignation  of  his  contemporaries; 
bis  endeavour  to  distinguish  the  corruptions  from  the  substance  of  the 
system  brought  down  upon  him  the  usual  reproaches  of  hostility  and 
schism  from  the  more  rigid  Churchmen  of  the  day ;  and  had  he  lived  in 
an  age  in  which  the  secular  power  was  subservient  to  their  principles,  be 
would  have  been  variously  known  to  posterity,  as  a  chastised  heretic  or  as 
a  blessed  martyr. 

During  this  same  period  the  penitential  system  of  the  Church  under- 
went a  more  regular  organization ;  ecclesiastical  %  punishments  were  ad- 
justed with  more  discrimination  to  the  offence  of  tlie  penitent,  and  greater 
uniformity  of  practice  was  established  in  the  different  dioceses.  The  Liturgy 
received  several  improvements ;  indeed  it  assumed  at  this  time  the  form 
in  which  it  was  transmitted,  with  very  slight,  if  any,  variation  to  the  more 
splendid  ages  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  celebration  of  the  religious 
offices,  their  rules,  and  their  history  employed  the  diligence  of  the  learned||| 


v^^ 


the  bodies  of  St.  Sebastian,  aud  even  of  St.  Gregory  himself.  They  returned  triumphant 
—the  former  had  been  solemnly  granted  to  the  £m|>erur  by  the  Pope  ;  the  latter  th^ 
had  stolen  away  by  a  pious  artince.  Their  success  is  recorded  by  Kginhard,  or  Einhard, 
the  contemporary  biographer  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  loss  has  never  been  acknowledged 
\nf  the  Komansi  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  ever  sustained  it. 

.  *  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  died  in  his  diocese  of  Turin,  about  the  year  840. 
&M  vigorous  opposition  to  the  worship  of  images  could  not  be  so  generally  unpopular  en 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  as  in  Italy ;  yet  we  observe  that  one  of  his  principal  opponents 
was  Jonas,  a  Bishop  of  Orleans.  It  was  another  of  his  errors  that  he  denied  that  tha 
power  of  the  priesthood,  to  bind  and  loose,  extended  beyond  this  world ;  and  the  last,  and 
probably  the  greatest,  that  he  asserted  the  term  ApoU^ticai  Faiher  to  be  properly  applied, 
not  to  him  who  filled  the  chair  of  the  Apostle,  but  to  him  who  discharged  the  duties 
attached  to  it.  The  works  for  which  Claudius  was  particularly  celebrated,  were  his 
Commentaries  on  Scripture,  both  ef  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

•f  See  Gilly's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Waldenses. 

t  The  following  passage  (from  Hincmar's  Instructions  to  his  Clergy,  published  about 
85/)  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  arm  of  the  Clergy  then  reached,  as  well  as  the  man* 


'  fivtuight,  the  ofiender  may  appear  before  us  and  receive  public  penance  with  impoaitioa 
'  hands,    llie  day  on  which  the  crime  was  committed  shall  be  carefully  noted  down, 
'  well  as  that  on  which  the  penance  was  imposed.     When  the  curates  shall  assemble  at  the 
'  calends  they  shall  confer  together  respecting  their  penitents,  to  inform  us  in  what 

«  itAf  AooK  T^Arfnrnn*:    liia    r^Ananna     41,o*     i«o     n*-"  ""^-^^  when  he  OUght  tO  be  rCCOnCl 

penance  witmu  the  days  spedfiedy 


'  ner  each  performs  his  penance,  that  we   may  judge  when  he  ought  to  be  reconciled  to 
'  the  Church.     If  the  criminal  does  'not  submit  to  the  penance  witmu  the  di 


'  he  shall  be  excommunicated  until  he  does  submit.' 

II  Amalarius,  a  disciple  of  Alciiin,  clerk  of  the  chmch  of  Mets,  wm|,  among  theie^  tba 
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and  received  elaborate  and  useful  illufltrationii.  The  credit  of  these  exer- 
tions be1ong:s  indeed  entirely  to  the  theologians  of  the  ninth  century;  but 
the  works  which  they  raised,  afler  resistinar  the  tempests  which  followed, 
continued  to  constitute  an  important  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifice. 

rV.  During  the  period  which  we  have  now  described,  while  the  centre 
•nd  heart  of  Christendom  was  for  the  most  part  cold 
and  corrupted,  the  vital  stream  was  ceaselessly  flowin|r     External  progresg 
towards  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe.    It  would       of  Christianity, 
be  an  attractive,  and  it  mi^fht  be  a  profitable  employ- 
ment to  trace  the  feeble  and  sometimes  ineffectual  missions,  which  intro- 
duced our  holy  religion  amonsr  the  Pagans  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  Norway,  and  to  observe  the  other  circumstances  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion   with  their  pious  perseverance,  finally   established  it   there.      This 
mighty  success  we  may  consider  to  have  been  obtained  before  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century:    not,  perhaps,  that  the  faith  of  Christ  was  uni* 
venally  embraced  by  the  lowest  classes,  still  less  was  it  thoroughly  com- 
prehended or  practised ;  but  it  had  gained  such  deep  and  general  footing, 
as  to  secure  its  final  and  perfect  triumph. 

We  shall  concisely  mention  some  of  the  leading  circumstances  by  which 
this  great  event  was  accomplished.  Heriold,  King  of 
Denmark,  an  exile  and  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Lewis  Denmark  and 
the  Meek,  was  there  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  Christian  Stceden. 
religion.  But  as  this  conversion  did  not  seem  calculated  to 
fiiciliCate  his  restoration  to  his  throne,  Lewis  presented  him  with  an  estate 
in  Friesland,  for  which  he  departed.  He  was  accompanied  to  that  retreat 
by  a  monk  of  Corbie,  named  Anscaire  or  Ansgarius,  a  young  and  fear- 
las  enthusiast,  ardent  for  the  toils  of  a  missionary  and  the  glory  of  a 
martyr.  His  first  exertions  were  made  in  Denmark ;  presently  afterwards 
(in  830)  he  advanced  into  Sweden  ;  and  such  promise  of  success  attended 
him,  that  Lewis  determined  to  establish  an  Archiepiscopal  See  at  Ham- 
burgh, as  the  centre  of  future  operations.  Gregory  IV.  gave  liis  consent, 
and  bestowed  the  pallium,  top:ether  with  the  dignity  of  Pontifical  Legate, 
upon  Ansgarius.  Thus  exalted  and  strengthened,  he  persevered  in  his 
enterprise,  encouraging  the  exertions  of  others,  and  not  sparing  his  own. 
And  whatsoever  degree  of  credit*  we  may  find  it  possible  to  attach  to  the 
stories  of  supernatural  assistance,  continually  vouchsafed  both  to  him  and 
his  ministers,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  character,  with  which  he  was 
occasionally  invested,  of  Ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
together  with  the  fame  of  his  private  sanctity,  gave  additional  efhcacy  to 
his  religious  labours.  The  account  of  Anscaire's  successful  expedition 
into  Sweden  (in  the  year  854),  as  it  is  transmitted  to  us  from  early  days, 
contains  much  that  is  curious,  and  nothing  that  is  improbable.  When 
the  Bishop  arrived  at  the  capital,  he  communicated  to  the  King,  Olef  or 

most  celebrated.'  His  correoteil  '  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Offices  *  was  published, 
tinder  the  auspices  of  Lewis,  in  the  year  83 1  :  and  it  is  highly  valued  by  Roman  Catholic 
im^en  as  proving  the  very  hi|;h  antiquity  of  the  fipreater  part  of  the  services  of  their 
Church.     Fleury  gives  a  short  account  uf  this  work  in  1.  xlvii.,  s.  36. 

•  After  relating  some  extraordinary  prodigies  (I.  xlix.,  s.  19),  Fleury  observes — *  These 
'  nurades  deserve  belief,  if  ever  there  were  any  which  did  so,  since  they  are  related  in  the 
'  Life  of  St.  Anscaire  by  Rembert,  his  disciple  and  successor ;  and  if  we  are  permitted  to 
'  BMert,  that  there  is  any  occasion  on  which  God  might  be  expected  to  perform  miracles 
'it  is  doubtless  in  support  of  his  infant  Churches,* — a  religious  and  pious  observation,  to 
wrbich  we  give  our  full  assent.  But  the  work  of  Rembert  is  lost,  and  our  only  accounts  of 
Ansgarius  are  derived  from  the  ancient  chronicles.*-See  Baronius,  Ann.  858,  s.  14,  15| 
Ac;  and  Fleuryi  1.  xlix.,  s.  21,  and  1.  Iv.,  s.  19. 
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Olave,  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  King  replied — *  T  would  willingly 
consent  to  yonr  desiro,  but  I  can  accord  notliing^  until  I  have  con- 
Bulted  our  {^ods  by  the  lot,  and  till  I  know  the  will  of  the  people,  who  haw 
more  influence  in  public  affairs  than  I  have.'  Clef  first  consulted  his 
nobles,  and,  afler  the  customary  probation  by  lot,  the  gods  were  ascer- 
tained to  be  favourable  to  the  proposal.  The  General  Assembly  of  th« 
people  was  then  convoked  ;  and  the  King  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  the 
object  of  the  imperial  embassy.  The  people  murmured  loudly  ;  and  while 
they  wore  yet  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  reception  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  an  old  man  rose  up  among  them  and  said — *  King  and  people! 
listen  to  me.  We  are  already  acquainted  with  the  service  of  that  God, 
and  he  has  been  found  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  invoke  him. 
There  arc  many  among  us  who  have  experienced  it  in  perils  by  sea  and 
on  other  occasions  ;  why,  then,  should  we  reject  Him?  Formerly  there 
were  some  who  travelled  to  Dorstadt  for  the  sake  of  embracing  that  reli- 
gion of  which  they  well  knew  the  utility :  why,  then,  should  we  now 
refuse  that  blessing,  when  it  is  here  proposed  and  presented  to  us  ?*  The 
people  were  convinced  by  this  discourse,  and  unanimously  consented  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  residence  of  its  minis- 
ters anions:  them.  Anscurius  died  ten  vears  afterwards  ;  and  the  foot- 
steps  which  he  had  traced  in  that  rude  soil  were  greatly  defaced  during 
the  following  centur}',  though  it  is  too  much  to  assert  that  they  were 
livholly  obliterated. 
:  Borne  exertions  were  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  Sclavonians  about  the 

middle  of  the  ninth  age;  bat  that  event  was  not  finally 

Itviiia,  Poland     accomplished  until  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  by  Othu,  ia 

and  Hungary,      the  year  950.    In  the  same  manner  Basil,the  Emperor  of 

the  Kast,  in  conjunction  with  his  Patriarch  Ignatius,  en- 
deavourcd  to  introduce  into  the  heart  of  Russia  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
An  Archbishop -was  purposely  ordained  and  sent  on  that  mission  ;  and  a 
miracle,  which  was  pcribrnied  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  his 
people,  obtained  a  partial  reception  for  the  new  religion.  This  event 
occurred  in  B71  ;  but  the  faith  made  little  consequent  progress,  and  its 
ministers  were  subjected  to  insult  and  persecution ;  nor  are  we  justified  in 
ascribing  the  complete  conversion  of  that  nation  to  a  period  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  In  989  Vladimer,  Prince  of  the  Russians, 
espoused  the  sister  of  the  Emperors  Basil  and  Constantine,  and  em- 
braced, in  consequence,  the  Christian  belief.  He  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  during  a  long  reign  found  many  imitators ;  his  ftiith  be- 
came the  rule  of  their  worship ;  and  the  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  the 
practice  of  its  precepts  were  preceded,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  by 
its  bare  nominal  *  profession.  About  twenty  years  earlier  the  Duke  of 
Poland,  whose  conversion  is  also  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  Christiaa 
Queen,  promoted  the  spiritual  regeneratiuu  of  his  subjects ;  and,  during^ 
the  first  year  of  the  following  age,  Stephen,  King  or  Duke  of  Hungary, 
undertook,  wiUi  still  greater  zeal  and  success,  the  same  holy  enterpri&e. 

The  above  fact.s,  though  so  briefly  stated,  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  proTS 
to  us  (and  could  we  pursue  them  more  deeply  into  detail  the  inference 


*  We  are  luit  to  supix)ae  that  even  the  ffenerid  prufession  of  the  faith  was  immediate]: 
in  fikct  we  ubnerve  that  a  pious  nuHsionury  of  the  Roman  Church,  numed  Bruno  or  Bonif^eey 
was  massacred  in  the  year  10U9,  with  several  associates,  by  certain  Russitins  whom  he 
would  have  converted.  Ilis  ardour  for  martvrdum  was  roused  by  the  bifrht  of  a  church, 
dedicated  at  Rome  to  the  aucieut  martyr  Boniface* — See  Petrus  Damiaoiap.  Banio, 
Ann.  9D(J,  s.  33. 
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would  be  still  clearer)  that,  in  those  days,  the  public  preachinir  of  pious 
individuals  was  extremely  uncertain  in  its  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the 
community,  unless  when  supported  by  the  example  or  authority  of  cliiefs 
and  princeti  Nor  w  this  surprisinfr;  for  to  nations  wholly  uncivilized  and 
uninsiructed  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  address  the  revelations  of  truth  or 
the  persuasions  of  reason.  And  accordingly  we  observe,  that  the  little 
perceptible  success  which  attended  those  missionaries  in  their  direct  inter- 
oonrae  with  the  people  is  Usually  ascribed  to  their  miraculous  powers,  or 
poeaibly  to  the  sanctity  of  their  character ;  seldom  to  their  arjruments  or 
their  eloquence  But  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  had 
this  been  otherwise ;  the  barlmrians  were  too  deeply  plunged  in  ignorance 
And  superstition  long  to  listen  to  any  admonitions  which  were  not  adclressed 
Id  them  by  the  voice  of  power.  And  thus,  when  it  pleased  God  in  due 
aeeson  to  bring  them  over  to  his  own  service,  it  may  be  that  He  vouch- 
safed to  them  some  faint  and  occasional  manifestations  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tsnce  ;  but  it  was  certainly  from  amongst  the  powers  and  principalities 
of  this  world,  that  he  selected  his  most  efficient  earthly  instruments. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  accomplishment  of  these  gradual  and  dis> 
taat  conquests,  the  Saracens  had  wasted  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  approached  the  very  walls  of  the  pontifical  city.  The  Normans 
On  the  other  side,  for  their  chastisement  and  expulsion,  and  Tvrla, 
a  new  and  vigorous  race  presented  itself,  recently  sent 
forth  from  the  extremities  of  the  North.  And  (what,  besides,  is  a 
strange  coincidence,  and  deserving  of  more  curious  observation  than  we 
can  here  bestow  upon  it)  while  tlie  Norman  Pagans  were  overspreading 
aome  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  West  with  fire  and  relentless  desola- 
tion, the  Turkish  Pagans  of  the  East  were  entering,  even  at  tlie  same 
moment,  on  their  pestilential  career  of  conquest.  The  former  adopted 
the  religion  of  the  vam^uished,  and  then,  by  the  infusion  of  their  own 
vigorous  character,  they  made  some  compensation  to  Christendom  for  the 
wrongs  which  they  had  inflicted.  In  like  manner  did  the  Turks  embrace 
tlie  religion,  while  they  ovcrtiirew  the  dynasty  of  the  Arabs,  who  preceded 
them— -and  not  their  dynasty  only,  but  their  arts,  their  industry,  and  their 
genius.  And,  in  the  pbice  of  these,  they  substituted  a  savage  and  sullen 
despotism,  alike  destructive  to  the  character  and  the  faculties,  since  its 
firmest  principles  are  founded  in  superstition,  and  bigotry  is  the  legiti- 
mate spirit  by  which  it  is  warmed  and  animated.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  Arabian  invaders  had  devastated  many  flourisiiiiig  Christian  coun- 
tries without  justice  and  without  mercy  ;  but  it  was  no  mild  or  insufficient 
retribution,  which  so  soon  subjected  them  to  tliedea<lly  scourge  of  Turkish 
oppressioB. 


Chapter  XVI. 

The  Life  of  Gregory  VII. 

We  shall  divide  this  long  and  important  chapter  into  three  sections.  The 
first  will  contain  the  principal  events  which  were  brought  about  by  the 
Popes  who  immediately  preceded  Gregory  and  acted  under  his  influence. 
The  second  will  describe  the  irreat  ecclesiastical  and  political  occurrences 
of  his  pontificate.  In  the  third  we  shall  consider  separately  the  contro- 
versy concerning  Berenger,  and  the  general  establishment  of  the  Latin 
Liturgy. 
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Section  I. 

Fope  Leo  IX.— Early  History  of   Hildebrand— Succemion  of  Victor  III.— of   Stephen    IX.— of 

Wcbolu  II.— hit   Measure    reapecting  Papal    Election— the  College    of  CardinaJa— imperfo^ 

tlon  of  that  Measure — Subsequent  and  final  Regulation— Inconveniences  of  popular  Snffragc— 

Beatrictlon  of  the  Imperial  Right  of  Confirmation — Homage  of  Robert  Guiacard  and  the  NomaM 

— Diaaenslons  on  the  Death  of  NicholaM — 8uccea»ion  of  Alexander  II. — actual  Supremacy  of  HiUe- 

irand- Measures  taken  during  that  Pontificate — Alexander  Is  succeeded  by  HUdebraiuIf  imdfr 


— Diaaenslons  on  the  Death  of  NicholaM — 8uccea»ion  of  Alexander  II. — actual  Supremacy  of  HiUe- 
brand— Measures  taken  durlnR  that  Pontificate — Alexander  Is  succeeded  by  Hl[     ~ 
Cbe  title  of  Gregory  VII. 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  disorders  of  Italy  and  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Church  would  find  some  respite,  if  not  a  final  termina- 
tion, on  the  accession  of  Leo  IX.  This  Pope  (Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toiil),  a 
native  of  Germany  and  of  splendid  reputation,  as  well  for  learnings  as  for 
piety,  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  at  the  reque.st  of  the 
Romans,  and  ascended  the  chair  in  the  year  1049 ;  and  the  dig'nity  of  his 
royal  connexion  confirmed  the  hopes  which  his  personal  virtues  had  ex- 
cited.  We  are  informed  *  that  while  he  was  proceeding  through  Franca 
into  Italy  in  his  pontifical  vestments,  he  became  acquainted  at  Cluni  with 
a  monk  named  Hildebrand ;  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  lay  aside  those 
ornaments  which  he  had  prematurely  assumed,  to  enter  Rome  in  the 
dress  of  a  pilgrim,  and  there  to  receive  from  the  Clergy  and  people  that 
apostolical  office  which  no  layman  had  the  right  to  confer.  The  Pope  was 
struck  by  the  talents  and  character  of  this  Monk,  and  carried  him  along 
with  him  to  Rome.  ^^'^-4^,7;:;:^ 

Hildebrand  was  probably  a  native  of  Saona,  in  Tuscany,  and  \so  at 
least  it  is  generally  asserted)  of  low  origin  t ;  yet  he  became  early  in  lift 
the  disciple  of  Laurence,  Archbishop  of  Melpha ;  presently  he  gained  the 
notice  and  even  the  confidence  of  Benedict  IX.  and  Gregory  VI.,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  death  of  the  latter  that  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Cluni.  From  a  retreat  so  little  suited  to  his  restless  spirit  he  was  finally 
called  by  Leo  IX.  to  that  vast  theatre  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  in  which 
so  extraordinary  a  part  was  destined  to  himself. 

Leo  presided  over  the  Church  for  five  years :  his  reign  was  distinguished 
by  some  attempts  at  salutary  reform,  and  especially  by  the  famous  Coun- 
cil which  he  held  at  Rheims  with  that  purpose  (or  under  that  pretext),  in 
defiance  of  the  royal  authority  X-  On  his  death  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor was  confided  by  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the  jiidgment  and  address  of 
Hildebrand.  He  selected  Victor  II.,  and  obtained,  by  a  difficult  nego- 
elation  §,  his  confirmation  from  the  Emperor.  During  this  Pontificate  he 
was  sent  into  France  as  legate,  and  vigorously  y  maintained  the  authority 

•  Giannoni,  Storia  di  Napoli,  1.  ix.,  s.  3.  Muratori,  Vit.  Rom.  Pontif.,  t.  iu.,  p.  8. 
The  earliest  authority  for  this  story  seems  to  be  Otho  Frisingensis,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  century.  Wibertus,  who  was  Leo's  archdeacon  and  biognpher, 
does  not  mention  it.  However,  the  two  facts  that  Hildebrand  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  and  that  he  entered  that  city  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  are  not  ditputed.  See 
Pagi,  Breviar.  Vit.  Leo.  IX. 

t  Both  these  facts  are  contested.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Hugo  FhiTiniaceniu  it  it  ex- 
pressly asserted  that  he  was  a  Roman,  bom  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  Papenbnchiiii 
thinks  it  probable  that  he  was  of  a  noble  family.  Pagi  (Vit.  Greg.  VII.  s.  8.)  admitg  that 
the  truth  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained. 

X  He  made  an  unsucceRsful  camiiaign  against  the  Normans,  and  was  defeated  by 
them  in  person  the  year  before  his  death.  On  this  occasion  Hildebrand  may  bava  lenat 
the  policy  of  cultivating  their  friendship. 

§  Leo  Ostiensis,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  90.  The  Emperor  professed  extreme  reluctance  to  part 
^th  his  counsellor  and  favourite. 

II  He  deposed  nix  Bishop  on  various  charges  'by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See.* 
Retpcctbg  one  of  these  it  is  recorded  by  sereral  writers,  that  having  been  gvdlty  of  m* 
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loly  See.  Victor  was  succeeded  in  1057  by  Stephen  IX.,  and  on 
ih,  in  the  year  following,  a  violent  divi.siun  arose  among  the  dec- 
The  nobles  of  Rome  were  for  tlic  most  part  united,  and  appear 
made  a  hasty  and  illegal  choice ;  but  several  Cardinals,  who  had 
e  in  this  transaction,  assembled  at  Siena  and  chose  another  *candi- 
ho  was  finally  confirmed  and  placed  in  possession  of  the  See  by  the 
»,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.     This  candidate  was  Nicholas  II. : 

difficulties  which  had  attended  his  own  election  probably  led  him, 
Lhe  guidance  of  Hildebrand,  his  counsellor  and  patron,  to  that 
e,  which  was  the  foundation  of  Papal  independence, 
late  chapter  we  briefly  mentioned  what  that  measure  was,  and  we 
>w  add  a  few  remarks  in  illustration  of  it  *  We 
bought  proper  to  enact  (says  the  Pontiff)  that,  Enactment  on 
the  decease  of  the  Bishop  of  this  Roman  Uni-  Papal  declion. 
Church,  the  affair  of  the  election  be  treated  first 
ith  most  diligent  consideration  by  the  Cardinal  Bishops ;  who  shall 
ards  call  into  their  council  tlie  Cardinal  Clerks ;  and  finally  require 
nsent  of  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  and  people  t.'  The  term  Cardinal 
lerto  been  adopted  with  very  great  and  indefinite  latitude  in  all  the 
Churches,  and  even  applied  to  the  regular  orders,  as  well  as  to  the 
Clergy ;  but  by  this  edict  it  was  restrained  to  the  seven  Bishops 
esidtd  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Rome,  and  to  the  twenty-eight 
or  Presbyters,  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  twenty-eight  Roman 
s  or  principal  Churches.  These  five-and-tiiirty  persons  constituted 
lege  of  Cardinals.  The  previous  examination  of  the  claims  of  the 
ttes  rested  with  the  Bishops,  but  they  could  not  proceed  to  elec- 
;ept  in  conjunction  with  llie  Presbyters.  The  rest  of  the  Clergy, 
lility,  and  the  people,  were  excluded  from  any  positive  share  in  the 
1,  but  were  allowed  a  negative  suffrage  in  giving  or  witliholding 
3nsent.  It  was  obvious,  that  this  last  provision  would  produce  frc- 
lisorder  and  confusion,  and  that  those,  who  h.id  been  so  suddenly 
id  of  the  most  siihstaiilial  part  of  their  rights,  would  lose  no  oj)p(»r- 
jf  abusing  that  which  reinaiiied  to  lliein.  And  it  is  probable  that 
•and,  when  he  counselled  a  measure  of  imperfect  reform,  was  ob- 
►  confine  himself  to  what  was  at  the  momeut  practicable,  reserv- 
completion  of  his  desii^n  to  some  more  favounihle  period, 
so,  indeed,  it  proved  ;  the  nobles,  tlie  Clergy,  and  the  populace 
ed  very  frequently  to   disturb   the    elections  which  they  gradually 

power  to  inHueiice  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  century  followiui»'  that 
der  III.  found  means  to  perfect  the  scheme  of  llildebrand,  and 
purify  them  from  all  such  interference.  Thenceforward  the  right 
ion  was  vested  in  tlie  College  J  of  Cardinals  alone,  and  so  it  has 
ed  to  the  present  time. 

became  unable  to  articulate  the    oflendud  name   of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thoujrh  ho 
nounce  those  of  theFatlur  and  the  Son  without  any  difficulty.   Petnis  ])aniiani| 

Nicolaum  Papam.  Dcsiderius  Abbas  Cassinensis.,  &c.  &c. 
I>e  Stephen,  by  consL'ut  of  the  I^ishops,  Ok-rjjy,  and  Roman  people,  had  or- 
that  at  his  death  no  succesr^or  should  be  chosen,  except  by  tlie  counsi-1  of  Ililde- 
hen  Subdeacon  of  Uonie.  liiidebiaud  chu.^o  (lerand,  13islu»p  of  Florence,  who 
i  name  of  Nicholas  II.*  Ili>>t.  l.itt.  do  la  France,  Vio  Nich.  11.  See  also  Leo 
I,  lib.  ii,,  cap.  101.     l*»{;i,  I^reviar.  \it.  Supii.  IX. 

ih.  Cent.  xi..  p   ii.,  c.  ii.     The  Cirdinals  we;e  to  be  unanimous  in  their  chvnce. 
t.  Franc,  Vie  I\ich.  II. 

CoUej^e  received,  on  that  occasion,  some  additjuns  foi  the  purpose  of  conci- 
le  aristocracy  and  the  civil  authorities;  hut  the  people  gained  little  or  nothing 
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No  one  acquainted  with  the  frin^htful  *  disorders  which  were  the  scandil 
of  the  Roman  Church  during  the  two  precedinc:  centuries  and  which 
were  occasionally  felt  even  at  much  earlier  periods,  will  affect  to  censoR 
a  measure  which  removed  the  principal  cause  of  them  by  subverting'  the 
system  of  popular  election.  In  defence  of  a  custom,  which  in  principle 
was  not  calculated  for  a  numerous  society,  and  which  had  been  coii- 
demned  by  the  experience  of  ut  least  five  centuries,  it  was  in  vain  to  plead 
the  venerable  institution  of  antiquity.  Universal  in  its  origin,  it  had  for 
fome  time  been  adopted  in  Episcopal  elections  throughout  the  whote  of 
Christendom ;  but  as  its  inconveniences  were  multiplied  by  the  increftie 
of  proselytes,  it  fell  into  gradual  disuse,  first  in  the  East,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Western  Church  ;  and  at  the  period  which  we  are  now  describinf, 
it  was  perhaps  no  where  in  full  operation  except  at  Rome.  The  evils, 
which  at  Rome  it  had  so  pre-eminently  produced,  abundantly  justify  the 
wisdom  of  the  Reformerf. 

We  have  also  mentioned  another  important  clause  contained   in  the 
ISdict  of  Nicholas ;  that  which  reduced  the  imperial  confirmation  to  i 

mere  personal  privilege,  conferred  indeed  on  Henry  HE, 

Imperial         but  liable  to  be  withheld  from  his   successors  J.     Hie 
Confirmation,     long  minority  of  that  Prince,  and  the  weakness  of  his 

government,  favoured  this  usurpation,  and  accelerated  the 
result  which  Hildebrand  foresaw  from  it,  namely,  total  emancipation  from 
imperial  interference.  In  fact,  the  very  following  Pontiff*,  Alexander  IL, 
maintained  himself  without  the  sanction,  and  even  against  the  will,  of  the 
Emperor;  and  though  Gregory  himself  vouchsafed  to  defer  his  own  cob- 
secration  till  Henry  had  ratified  his  election,  succeeding  Popes  did  not  on 
any  occasion  acknowledge  such  right  as  any  longer  vested  in  the  Throne, 
but  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  their  office,  without  awaiting  even  the 
form  of  confirmation  from  Germany.  Thus  \vc  perceive  that  the  cele- 
brated Council  of  1059  was  the  instrument  of  finally  accomplishing  (and 
that  at  no  very  distant  period)  both  the  objects  at  which  it  aimed,  without 
the  power  of  immediately  effecting  either — the  entire  independence  of 
papal  election  from  the  opposite  restraints  of  popular  suffrage  and  impe- 
rial confirmation.  It  is  true  that  Hildebrand  lived  not  to  behold  with  his 
own  eyes  the  completion  of  the  work  which  he  had  projected  ;  but  such 
is  commonly  the  fate  of  those  who  engage  in   comprehensive  schemes  of 

*  Giannuni  (Hist.  Map.,  1.  v.,  c.  vi.)  details  them  with  ^rvat  force. 

f  Gibbon  s»Li>ms  to  have  considered   the  Popes  us  mdeared  to  the  people  by  the  pnfi- 
tice  of  popular  election.    The  afTcction  of  the  Romans  for  their  Po})es  (we  speak  not  nov    * 
of  those  earlier  af^s  when  all   episcopal   elections  were  popular)  was  probably  ooDfined  to    • 
that  period  which  intervened  between  their  ne^^lect   by  the  Eastern  Emperor  and  th«  tfr    H 
cession  of  Charlema^^ne  ;  and  durin^^  that  interval,  while  endan^red  by  the  constaot  ia*    |. 
vasious  of  the  Lombanls,  they  were  certainly  and  strongly  attached  to  their  leader  by  thi    ; 
tense  of  common  peril.     Tliere  are  also  other   and  more  respectable  reasons   for  that  it-   ) 
tachment.    The  Popes  of  that  time  were  generally  Romans  by  birth,  and  known  to  their    V) 
subjects,  as  they  are  known  io  posterity,  by  their  piety  and  their  virtues.    The  ecdesiaiti*    ^ 
cal  revenues  were  employed  to  protect  the  (churches  and  convents  against  a  barbarouf    \, 
and  Arian  foe  ;    and  the  ullecti:)!!  awaki-ued  by  the   merits   of  the  Po^kis  was  multiplied    ; 
by  their  services.     See  Sistnoisdi.  Republ.  Ital.,  c.  iii.  * 

i  It  is  important  to  cite  the  words  of  this  Edict.     '  Cardinales  Eniscopi  diligentissimft 
'  simul  cousiderationu  tractantes  mox  sibi  Clericos  Cardinales  adhiWant,  sicque  reliqunf    . 
'  Clerus  et  ptpulus  ad  consensum  nov:v  elcctionis  accedant.     .     .     .     Eligant  aiitem  ds 
'  ipsius  Ecclesis  gromio,  si  repertus  fuerit  idoneus;  et  si  de  ipsa  non  inveuitur  ex  aUft 
'  a8.sumatur ;  salvo  debito  houore  et  reverentia  dilecti  Filii  nostri  Henrici,  qui  impraeseB' 

*  tiarum  Kex  habetur,  et  futurus  Imperator  Deo  crmcedente  speratur.  ticui  jam  ipti   roH' 

*  eeuimuty  et  successonim  illius  qui  ab  JpotioHca  Seiie  pertomt/iter  hoc  xua  impetraveiint.' 
Pkgi,  Biev.Vit.  Nicolai  II.,  s.  7. 
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in,  and  whose  measures  are  accommodated  to  their  permanent 
.  The  work  which  they  build  is  not  for  the  grratificat ion  of  their 
ty,  or  the  profit  of  their  own  days — it  is  enoug^h  for  them  that  the 
proceeds  with  some  immediate  advantage  and  great  promise  of 
rellence — the  use  and  enjoyment  of  its  perfection  is  destined  to 
lerations. 

*r  important  event  distinguished  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas, 
nan  conquerors  of  the  South  of  Italy  being  harassed  on  the  one 
;he  hostihty  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  by  the  violent  incursions 
racens  on  the  other,  imagined  that  they  should  improve  their  title 
onquests,  and  increase  their  security,  if  they  held  them  as  a  fief 
See  of  Rome.  The  Pontiff  readily  availed  himself  of  a  conces- 
ch  implied  the  acknowledgment  of  one  of  the  broadest  principles 
ambition.  And  thus  he  consented  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
(,  and  solemnly  to  create  Robert  Guiscard  Duke  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
Sicily,  on  condition  that  he  should  observe,  as  a  faithful  vassal, 
s  allegiance,  and  pay  an  annual  *  tribute,  in  proof  of  his  subjection 
postolic  See.  The  ])ermanence  of  this  feudal  grant  increases  its 
1  our  attention  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  even  as  it 
•dsts,  stands  on  that  foundation.  The  nature  of  this  transaction 
ely  allied  to  that  of  others  which  we  are  now  approaching,  that 
lo  difficulty  in  tracing  it  to  the  hand  of  Hildebrand. 
e  death  of  Nicholas  in  1061,  the  dissensions  which  had  disturbed 
Jon    were   to   some   extent  renewed.       The  more 

party,  under  the  guidance  of  Hildebrand,  placed     Alexander 
sr  IL  in  the  chair ;  the  Nobles  resisted,  and  their  II, 

m  was  encouraged  by  the  direct  support  of  the 
r ;  whose  confirmation  had  not  been  required  by  the  new  Pope,  and 
\  justly  exasperated  at  the  neglect.  Nevertheless,  the  genius  of 
And  triumphed  over  all  difficulties;  and  after  a  contest  of  three 
exander  was  firmly  established  in  Uie  chair,  though  it  was  still 
isputed  with  him.  lie  occupied  it  for  twelve  years,  and  passed  the 
)ortion  of  that  time  in  the  retirement  of  Lucca  or  Monte  Cassino 
le  See  lost  nothing  by  his  seces.sion,  since  he  intrusted  its  various 
and  the  entire  direction  of  public  affairs  to  the  diligent  zeal  of 
tnd,  who  had  been  raised  by  Nicholas  to  the  dignity  of  Archdea- 
iome,  and  who  exerted  there  an  unbounded  and  undisguised  au- 
• 

dingly  we  find,  during  this  pontificate,  (1)  that  various  attempts 
ide  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  Clergy  and  the  abuses  of  the 
—^2)  that  the  famous  question  concerning  Investitures  was  first 
-(3)  that,  by  a  constitution  of  Alexander,  no  Bishop  in  the  Catholic 
was  permitted  to  exercise  his  functions,  until  he  had  received  the 

epta  prius  ab  iis,  cum  sacramvnto,  RumanaB  crclesie  fidelitate ;  censiiqiie  quoi- 
V  juga  bouin  sin^la  denariis  fluodecim.* — Leo  Gbtieniis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  The 
the  oath  are  cited  by  Burouius. 

'oDowinf^  c(^nteniporary  verses  perhaps  do  not  much  exaggerate  the  actual  su- 
if  Hildebrand. 

'  Papam  rite  colo,  sed  tc  prostratus  adoro  : 
Tu  faciff  hunc  dominum — te  facit  ille  Deum. 
Vivere  vb  Koins  ?  clara  depromito  voce, 
Plus  Domino  PapSi  quom  Domno  pareo  Papob.'* 

Petr.  DamVani. 

T  1 
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confirmation  of  the  Holy  See* — (4)  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  sum 
moiied  to  Home,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  simony,  and  other  complaint 
which  had  reached  the  See  respectin^r  himf.  Under  these  various  head: 
we  perceive  the  operation  of  the  same  master-spirit  aiming  steadily  at  th< 
reform  of  the  Church,  at  its  independence,  at  the  extension  of  papal  au 
thority  over  the  episcopal  order,  and  over  the  conduct  and  sceptre  o 
Princes. 

Alexander  II.  died  in  1073  ;  and  thus  for  four-and-twenty  years  Hilde 
brand  had  exercised  in  the  Vatican  an  unremitting  influence  which  hac 
latterly  grown  into  despotic  authority — and  thus  far  contented  with  Um 
reality  of  pontifical  power,  he  had  not  cared  to  invest  himself  with  the  naoM 
and  rank.  Perhaps  he  had  thought  the  moment  not  yet  arrived  in  which  Km 
could  occupy  the  office  with  dignity,  or  fill  it  with  great  advantage ;  pro 
bably  he  was  desirous  to  complete,  under  other  names,  the  train  which  he 
had  been  long  preparing,  and  to  which  he  designed  to  apply  the  torch  in 
his  own  person  ;  it  is  even  possible,  that  his  severe  and  imperious  charae* 
ter,  by  alienating  popular^  favour,  rendered  his  election  uncertain.  It  wai 
not,  assuredly,  that  he  valued  the  security  of  a  humbler  post ;  for,  among 
the  numerous  vices  with  which  he  has  been  charged,  the  baseness  of  selfish 
timidity  has  never  been  accounted  as  one.  At  length,  on  the  very  day  oi 
Alexander's  death,  Hildebraud  was  elected  his  successor  by  the  unanimoui 
suffruge  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  universal  acclamation  of  the  Clergy  and 
people  ;  and  that  he  might  mark,  at  least,  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate 
by  an  act  of  moderation,  he  waited  for  the  Emperor^s  consent  before  hil 
consecration.  But  it  is  true  that  he  rather  claimed  than  requested  that 
consent,  and  that  il  was  granted  with  the  graceless  reluctance  of  impotest 
jealousy.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. ;  and,  after  twelve  yeafS 
of  restless  exertion,  he  left  that  name  invested  with  a  portentous  celebrity 
which  attaches  to  no  other  in  the  annals  of  the  Church. 

Section  II. — The  Pontificate  of  Gregory, 

Gregory**  Flrnt  Council— Its  two  objects— to  prcrent  (1.)  Marriuge  or  Concublaagc  of  the  Clergy- 
(3.)  Simonlacal  Sole  of  Bcnt-fice*— On  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy— why  encouraged  by  Fopet- 
I,ro  IX.— Severity  and  Conoeiinvnco  of  Gregory's  Edict— Original  Method  of  appointmefli 
to  Heneticcit — IJaurpatiooM  of  I'riuces— how  abused — the  Question  of  Investiture — Explained 
— Pretext  for  Iloysl  Kncroachnients— Oriirinal  form  of  Consecration  by  the  King  and  Crowe 
— UIght  usurped  by  Otho— State  of  the  Question  at  the  Accession  of  Gregory — Conduct  d 
Jlcnry— further  measures  of  the  Tojie— InditTerence  of  Henry— Summoned  before  a  ConncU •! 
Home— Council  of  Worms— Kxi  dnwiiunication  of  llie  Emperor  and  Absolution  of  his  Subjecli 
from  their  Allegiance— ConNequiuce  of  this  Edict— Dissensions  in  Germany— how  •uepciided-' 
Henry  does  Penance  at  Canos^tu- restored  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church— again  takes  tti 
lleid-KodolphusdecIaredEnipcror— Gregory's  Neutrality— Uemorks  on  the  coorseof  Gregwf^ 
Measure*— Universality  of  his  temporal  Claims— his  probable  project— ConsideraUons  Id  ezcoil 
of  his  Schemes— partial  admission  of  his  Claims— Ground  on  which  he  founded  them— power  tl 
bind  and  to  loose— Means  by  which  he  supported  them— Excommunication— Interdict— LcgaM 

*  St.  Marc,  p.  460.  Hallain  CMidd.  Ages,  c.  vii.)  considers  this  provision  to  hare  cam 
tiibiited  more  than  any  other  papal  jirivile^e,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tenoporal  inflft 
ence,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  oi*  Rome. 

t  See  Semler,  cent.  xi.  c.  1,  and  Pagi,  Vit.  Alexand.  II.  sect.  48.  This  putof  Ifo 
sheim*8  hibtor^'  is  exceedingly  huiried  and  irajwrfect. 

♦  This  is  Sismondi's  opinion,  chap.  iii. ;  and  we  can  readily  believe,  that  the  stem  fif 
lues  of  Ciri'j,'j)ry  were  not  likily  to  recomniond  him  to  a  venal  popidace.  Yet,  when  d 
lenglh  he  did  propose  himself,  we  hear  nothing;  of  any  opposition  from  that  quarter,  whOl 
the  acclamations  which  attended  his  election  are  universally  recorded.    But,  afler  idl,tluiil 

^     severity  of  manner,  which  is  known  to  be  connected  with  an  austere  sanctity  of  Ufe,  is  aSl 
^    VI  unjiopular  fvatuni  in  the  sacerdotal  character. 
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•atere— Alltenet  with  iratllda— hit  Nonnan  alllea— German  Rebclt^lnternal  AdmlnUtimtlon 
Act  of  hla  riforons  If raiiurea  of  lUform— hit  prand  achema  of  Supremacy  within  the  (Thurch 
alac  DccretalK^Power  conferred  by  them  on  the  Pope— brought  Into  arClon  by  Gregory— Ap- 
ia to  Popa  ■  Generally  encouraged  and  practUed — their  pernlcioua  Effeett— Gregory**  double 
cne  of  Universal  Dominion— Return  to  NarratWe— Clement  III.  anti-Pope— Death  of  Rodul- 
a— 'Htny  twice  rcpalacd  f^om  before  Rome — finally  tucceede— hit  Coronation  by  Clement— 
NorBMUM  reatorc  Gregory— he  fullowa  them  to  Salerno  and  there  diea— hit  hUtnrlcal  Import- 
»— hla  Character— Public— hi  I  grand  principle  in  the  AdminUtration  of  the  Church— Private 
)  to  If  orality— aa  to  Religion. 


he  year  followinp^  liis  advancement,  Grcp^ory  assembled  a  numerous 
icil  at  Rome,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  correctinji^  two  abuses  in 
rch  discipline  and  {j^overnment,  which  appeared  most  to  require 
in.  These  were  (I)  the  marriage  or  concubinage  of  the  Clergy;  (2) 
limoniacal  sale  of  benefices. 

Most  of  the  early  PVhers    were   diligent  in  their  endeavours  to 
ilish  the   connexion   between   celibacy   and  sanctity, 
to  persuade  men  that  those  who  were  wedded  to  the     Marriat^e  of 
rch  were  contaminated   by   an  eartlily  union.      This       the  Clergy. 
»n  was  readily  embraced    by  tlic  Laity ;    and  many 
^e   Clergy  acted    upon  it  without  reluctance,  owing  to  the  greater 
Tiendation  of  austerity  which   the  practice  was  found  to  confer  upon 
: :  still,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  where  it  originated,  it  was  never  very 
ly  enforced;  and  a  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  691,  permitted, 
certain  limitations,  the  ordination  of  married  men.     These  Canons 

never  formally  received  in  the  West,  where  celibacy  and  strict  conti- 
e  were  unrelentingly  enjoined  on  all  orders  of  the  priesthood.  Witli 
tioever  laxity  the  latter  injunction  may  ha\c  been  observed,  there  are 
nany  complaints  of  the  o|)en  violation  of  the  former,  at  least  from  the 
of  tlie  sixth,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth,  and  the  progress  of  the 
1  century:  but  during  this  period  the  irregularity  spread  widely,  and 
displayed  itself  with  uii(lisjj;uised  confidence  throughout  every  branch 
e  Roman  Hierarchy.  The  Popes  were  naturally  averse  to  this  relax- 
'  of  discipline — j)arlly  from  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  original 
•n,  that  those  were  better  (pialified  for  spiritual  meditations  and  oflTices 
were  severed  from  secular  interests  and  atJections  ;  partly  from  the 
flat  thus  occasioned  to  the  prejudices  of  the  laity  ;  partly  from 
«t  to   established  ordinances   and   usages;  partly  from  attachment 

principle,  which,  by  willidrav^ing  the  Clergy  from'  worldly  con- 
>ns,  bound  them  more  closely  to  each  other  and  to  their  Head.  At 
•ate  the  evil  had  now  grown  to  so  great  a  height,  that  it  was  be- 
t  quite  necessary  either  to  repeal  the  laws  so  openly  violated,  or  to 
ve  them.  They  chose  the  latter  office,  and  the  first  who  distinguished 
elfin  the  difficult  enterprise  was  Leo  IX.  His  immediate  successors 
in  his  steps  ;  but  as  sulhcient  measures  were  no!  taken  (perhaps  could 
lave  been  taken)  to  carry  these  edicts  into  effect,  they  seem  generally 
ve  fallen  to  the  ground  without  advantage,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
ired  the  way  for  the  more  vigorous  exertions  of  Gregory. 

the  abovcmentioned  Council  it  was  ord^iincd — *  that  the  sacerdotal 
s  should  ahstain  from  marriage  ;  and  that  such  members  of  them  as 
dready  wives  or  concubines  simuld  unmediately  dismiss  them  or  quit 
rieslly  office.'  The  ump'  diHicMlt  part  remained  to  enforce  this 
e;  and  herein  Grci^orv  did  r«)t  confine  himself  to  the  legitimate 
on  of  spiritual  censiire,  but  also  exerted  his  j-owerful  influence  to 
he  temporal   authoiities  in  his  service.     Numerous   disorders   were 
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the  consequence  of  this  measure ;  at  Milan  *  and  in  Germany  the  f^ict 
was  openly  resisted,  and  many  ecclesinstics  were  found  in  every  country^ 
who  preferred  the  sacrifice  of  their  dip^nities  and  interests  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  connexions  which  they  held  dearer  than  either  f-  The  oon- 
fiision  thus  created  was  indeed  gradually  tranqiiilliBed  by  the  progress  of 
time,  by  the  perseverance  of  the  Pont  iff,  by  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  the  laity, 
by  the  indifference  of  the  Sovereip^ns — but  the  practice  itself  was  not  so 
easily  removed  ;  and  thouf^h,  throucrh  severe  restraint,  it  proceeded  con- 
stantly  to  abate,  it  continued  in  some  de{rree  to  disturb  the  Church  during 
the  following  century,  and  to  call  down  the  denunciations  of  her  Popes 
and  her  Councils. 

2.  Another  Edict  of  the  same  Council  forbade  in  the  severest  terms 
the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  the  following  circumstance  mads 

that  Edict  necessary.  The  Bishop  was  originally  elected 
Edict  against     by  the  Clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese ;  but  in  process 

Simony,  of  time,  the  people,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  were  iu 

most  places  excluded,  and  the  election  rested  with  ths 
Clergy  alone.  Presently,  in  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  afler  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Western  Empire,  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Church,  as  it  brought  with  it  no  proportionate  security,  not  only 
tempted  the  rapacity  of  the  Nobles,  but  invited  the  usurpation  of  the  So- 
vereigns. Thus,  at  an  early  period,  long  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Western  Princes  commenced  their  interference  in  Episcopal 
elections — first,  as  it  would  seem,  by  simple  recommendation  ;  then  by 
the  interposition  ofthreats  and  show  of  authority;  lastly,  by  positive  ap- 
pointment. The  partial  restoration  of  the  riglit  which  took  place  in  the 
ninth  century,  under  Lewis  the  Meek  and  his  successor,  was  probably 
confined  to  the  Church  of  France  and  to  the  life  of  Hincmar. 

Their  next  step  was  to  al)use  the  privilege  which  they  had  usurped,  and 
the  manner  of  abuse  was  alike  indecent  nnd  scandalous :  the  spoils  of 
their  injustice  were  retailed  to  their  avarice  ;  and  the  most  important 
charges  and  ofiices  of  the  ministry  were  commonly  and  publicly  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  literary  qualification  or  sanctity  of 
charucter,  or  the  most  obvious  interests  of  religion.  This  was,  in  fw:u  the 
avowed  corruption  wliich  Gregory  sought  to  remedy ;  and  the  specious 
object  to  which  his  exertions  and  those  of  his  successors,  through  so 
many  conflicts,  tended,  was  to  deprive  the  Prince  of  his  usurped  autho- 
rity  in  Episcopal  election.     A  secondary  view  was  closely  attached  to 

*  At  Milan  a  violent  dispute  on  this  sulnect  had  ariiien  between  the  Clergy  wid  the 
Laity,  under  Stephen  IX.,  in  the  year  1(157.  ^Pa^i,  \it.  Ste^h.  IX.)  The  schiam  coih 
tinued  under  Nicholas  II.,  who  sent  legates  io  coni}>ose  it ;  but  it  still  continued  during 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander.  The  Popes  took  part  with  the  Laity  against  the  married 
Clergy,  who  were  nameii  Ni<;i>laiTes. 

t  «  Malle  se  siicenlotium  onom  a»njuj,num  deserere.'  Lambert.  Schaffn.  in  Chronico. 
Gregory  is  much  censured  U  Mosheini  nnd  others  for  nut  hating  distinguished,  in  his 
sweeping  decree,  between  the  wivis  and  the  concubines  ofthe  l^lergy  ;  and  with  ju«tic% 
since  he  visited  the  violation  olcaMonical  law  w.tb  the  same  seviiitv  w  ilh  which  he  protected 
the  eternal  precepts  of  Christian  uiorality.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  as  his  object 
was  the  entire  and  immediate  extirpMijui  of  what  hi-  conHi<lered  a  scandalous  abuse,  he  took 
theonlymeansatall  likelytc.  accoIllpU^h  it.  Itwas  in  vaui  that  tbeMilanesi'Clergyiileailed 
the  authority  of  St  Ambrose  and  the  exianple  of  the  (Jreeks— it  wa«  well  known  that  the 
former  protected  not  those  who  aulmittetl  i»*p.il  supremacy  ;  and  that  the  Council,  which 
permitted  the  latter,  was  i.ever  acknowle<lged  by  the  Homan  Church.  It  seenjs  indeed 
probable  that  St.  Gregor>-  was  the  first  Vo]^  who  rigidly  enforced  the  practice  of  celib;icy  ; 
but  for  two  centuries  after  his  time  it  was  Ixith  thi-  law  and  practice  of  the  Church,  and  ia 
the  two  ages  which  succeeded,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  practice,  it  still  continued 
♦he  hiw.— See  Bayle,  Vie  Greg.  1.    Fleury,  Discours  sur  l" H.  K.  dcpuis  COO  jusqu'i  1  lUO. 


ent  of  them  were  oblige  to  preaent  themielveM  at  Court,  to 
llegUnec  to  the  Kins',  ^"'^  '<'  receive  frum  his  hands  name  aymbol, 
if  that  the  temporalities  were  placed  in  their  poMeuion.  Th« 
eremeny,  iit  fact,  was  imposed  on  the  eccIeMiastical  as  on  the  lay 
tor  of  royal  fiefs  ;  and  it  was  cdled  InveMiture.  Aflerwards,  when 
nceshad  umirped  the  presenlntion  to  all  Taluable  bcneficen,  even  to 
rhich  had  not  heen  derived  fmm  myal  bounty,  they  introduced  no 
ion  founded  on  the  diflerent  sources  of  the  revenue,  but  continued 
iect  those  whom  they  nominated.  In  the  same  oath  of  aUegiance, 
I  same  ceremony  of  investiture,  with  the  laity. 
te  memo  time  it  hid  been  an  early  custom,  on  the  consecration  of  k 
,    that  the   Metropolitan,  who   by  ri^ht  performed   the  ceremonj, 

place  in  the  hand^  of  Ihe  Prelate  elect  a  ring  and  a  eroner — ttym- 

his  Bpiritual  connexion  with  the  Church,  and  of  his  pastoral  duties, 
aa  a  form  of  investiture  purely  ecclesiatitical,  and  the  Princes,  even 
icj  had  uaurpe<l  the  presentation  to  benefices,  did  not  at  first  ven- 

make  use  of  it ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  they  were  finally  led  to  do  so 
le  artful  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  to  recover  their  ori)rjnal 
of  election.  Mosheim  (in  opposition  to  many  leas  celebrated 
i)  ii  of  opinion  that  Otho  (he  Great  was  the  first  Prince  who  ven- 
toprearat  with  profane  hand  the  emblems  of  spiritual  authnrily  ;  at 

[■«]aite  certain  that  this  custom  had  been  in  very  g-eneral  use  for  soma 
Are  the  accession  of  Gregory.  And  thus  the  temporal  power  had 
llj  Mieceedcd  in  a  double  usurpation  on  ecclesiastical  privilegee— 
n  despoiling  the  lower  Clergy  of  their  right  of  election — next,  in 
ehtng'  upon  the  province  of  the  Metropuliiana,  and  presuming'  to 
M  in  their  place  the  symbols  of  a  spiritual  office. 

partia]  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  the  throne  it  is  maintuned,  that 
mage  required  from  the  Bishop  or  Abbot  at  investiture  was  for  hii 
alitiea  only ;  and  in  so  far  as  these  were  the  feudal  grants  of  former 
I,  the  elum  was  manifesliv  iust,  but  no  farther  than  this.    The  crown 
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who  received  the  Le{;:ates  courteously,  and  bestowed  some  unmeaninif 
praise  on  the  zeal  of  the  Pope  for  the  reform  of  his  Church.  But  Gregorj 
was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  expressions ;  and,  as  he  intended  to  ghre 
general  effect  to  his  decrees,  he  desired  permission  to  summon  councils  ia 
Germany,  by  which  those  accused  of  simony  migrht  be  convicted  and 
deposed.  Henry  refused  that  permission,  partly  from  the  conscionsnew 
of  his  own  criminality*  partly  because  he  was  not  really  anxious  for  any 
reform  which  would  curtail  his  own  patronage.  This  opposition  obliged 
the  Pope  to  proceed  one  step  farther.  After  pressing  the  execution  of  his 
former  ordinances  in  a  variety  of  letters,  addressed,  with  various  effector 
inefhcacy,  to  different  princes  and  bishops,  he  convoked,  early  in  the  year 
following,  a  second  council  at  Rome ;  and,  with  its  assistance,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  those  measures  which  he  had  proposed  to  accomplish  by  synods 
in  Germany,  and,  prubably,  somewhat  beyond  them.  On  this  occasion 
he  not  only  deposed  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the  Bishops  of  Stras- 
bourg, Spires,  and  Bumberpr,  besides  some  Lombard  Bishops,  but  also 
excommunicated  five  of  the  Imperial  Court,  whose  ministry  the  prince  had 
used  in  simoniacal  transactions.  At  the  same  time  he  pronounced  his 
formal  anathema  against  any  one  who  should  receive  the  investiture  of  a 
Bishopric  or  Abbey  from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  also  against  all  by 
whom  such  investiture  should  be  performed  *.  Henry  paid  no  other  atten- 
tion to  this  edict,  than  to  repeat  his  former  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  existence  of  simony,  and  his  intention,  in  future,  to  discourage  it. 

Some  particular  dilFerences,  respecting  the  appointment  to  the  See  of 

Milan   and  other  matters,  tended  at   this  moment  to 

Henry  Bummoned     exasperate   the   growing   hostility  of    Gregory  and 

to  Rome.  Henry ;  it  happened,  too,  that  the  latter  was  disturbed 

and  weakened  bv  civil  dissensions,  occasioned,  ia 
some  degree,  by  his  own  dissolute  and  profligate  rule,  which,  by  distract- 
ing his  forces,  invited  the  aggression  of  his  foreign  enemies.  It  is 
even  asserted  (by  Dupin)  that  the  malcontents  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to 
solicit  the  interference  of  the  Pope.  Such  an  application  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  which  we  now  proceed  to  mention,  and  which  is  a 
certain  and  a  memorable  monument  of  papal  extravagance.  Gregory  sent 
Legates  into  Germany,  bearing  positive  orders  to  the  Emperor  to  present 
himself  forthwith  at  Rome,  since  it  became  him  to  clear  himself,  before 
the  Pope  and  his  Council,  from  various  charges  which  his  subjects  had 
alleged  against  him.  These  charges  mi^ht  possibly  be  confined  to  eccle- 
siastical offences,  of  which  the  Emperor  had  notoriously  been  guilty;  but 
never,  before  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  had  it  been  expressly  asserted 
that  he  was  amenable  for  such  oticnces  to  any  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

He  treated  the  summons  as  a  wanton  insult,  and  wantonly  retorted  it. 
He  collected   at  Worms  t  a  council  of  about  twenty  German  Bishops 

*  The  words  of  the  edict  arc  :  '  Si  (juis  deinceps  Kpiscopaium  vcl  Althatiam  de  manu 
'  alicujus  laicflo  ^lersonte  suscejicrit,  nullateniis  inter  Kpiscopos  vel  Abhates  habeatur,  nee 

*  ulla  vi  lit  Kpiscupo  vul  Abbati  audieiitia  concedutur.  Insiijwr  etiam  gratiam  B.  Petri 
'  et  introitiim  Kcclebije  interdicimuN,  (pioad  usque  lucum,  quern  sub  crimine  tain  ambitionis 
<  quam  iuobedientiso,  quod  est  scelus  idololatria>,  ce))it,  deseruerit.     Similiter  etiam  da 

*  inferioribus  Ecclesiasticis  di|^nitatibus  constituiinus.  Item  si  quis  Impeiatorum,  Dnciun, 
'  Marchionum,  Comitum,  vel  quilibet  secularium  potcstatum  aut  ^leraonanim  investitunuii 
'  Kpiscopatus,  vel   alicujus  Kcclesiastica?  dignitatis  dare  prscsunipserii,  ejusdcm  sententis 

vinculo  se  a»lstrictum  sciat.*     Hu|«^)  Flaviniaceusis,  ap.  Paj^.  Vit.  Greg.  Vll.,  s.  *26. 

•f  '  Quid  le^atio  Ke^Mn  vehemeuttrr  iH.*rmovit ;  statimque  abjectis  cnni  ^ravi  contumelia 
*L9^atJ»|  oiniies   qui  iu  n'gno  tuo  ei>Eeut  £piscoiH)s  et  Abbates  Wonneiiue  Dominica 
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'  whom  were  already  personally  embroiled  with  Gregory)  ;  and 
}late«»  after  passing  many  censures  on  th^  conduct,  election,  and 
ions  of  Hildebrand,  pronounced  him  unworthy  of  his  dlsfnity, 
ordingly  deposed  him.     Gregory  was  not  further  disturbed  by 
pty  denunciations,  than  to  take  measures  to  return  them  much 
sctually.     In  a  full  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  ten  Bishops,  he 
ed   from  their  offices  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  declared  against 
e  then  pronounced  the  excommunication  of 
peror;  and  accompanied  his  anathema  by  the     Excommunicated 
ied  sentence,  *  that  he  had  forfeited  the  king-        and  deposed, 
'  Germany  and   Italy^  and  that   his  subjects 
solved  from  their  oath  of  fealty  *.' 

issertion  of  control  over  the  allegiance  of  subjects  was  hitherto 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Papal  Church  ;  and  it  was  now,  for 
time,  advanced  to  the  prejudice  of  a  monarch,  whose  character, 
itained  both  by  vices  and  weaknesses,  was  not  wholly  depraved 
ersally  odious.  Nevertheless,  the  edict  of  Gregory  was  dili- 
iromulgated  throughout  Germany  ;  nor  was  it  idly  cast  into 
lorn  already  divided,  and  among  a  people  already  discon- 
ind  accustomed  to  rebellion.  The  Dukes  of  Swabia,  lieaded 
alphus,  presently  rose  in  arms ;  they  were  suppoiieii  by  a 
olt  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  there  were  those  even  among  Henry's  best 
vrhose  fidelity  was  somewhat  paralyzed  by  the  anathema  under 
*  had  fallen.  Afler  a  short  but  anp^y  struggle,  an  arrangement 
e  greatly  to  his  disadvantage — that  the  claims  and  wrongs  of  both 
hould  be  subjected  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  who  was  invited 
e  at  a  council  at  Augsbourg  for  that  purpose ;  and  that,  in  the 
ne,  Henry  should  be  suspended  from  the  royal  dignity.  It  is  not 
decide  how  much  of  this  success  should  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
imosity  of  the  parties  opposed  to  Henry,  how  much  to  a  blind 
or  the  edict  and  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  but  the  treaty  to  which  all 
d  certainly  implied  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  which 
had  assumed,  and  gave  a  sort  of  foundiition  and  countenance  to 
e  measures. 

,  who  had   little  to  hope  from  a  public  sentence,  to  be  delivered 
idst  of  his  rebellious  subjects  by  his  pro- 

lemy,  determined  to  anticipate,  or,  if  pos-     Henry  doex  penance 
prevent  his  discfrace  by  an   act  of  private  at  Canossa. 

on  to  Pontifical  authority.     F'or  that  pnr- 

Mmae  coavenire  iirnccepit,  tractare  cum  g\»  volens  ud  deponcndum  Romaiium 
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pofle  he  croPBed  the  Alps  with  few  attendants  during  theaevrrity  of  aa 
inclement  winter,  and  proceeded  to  Canosra,  a  fortress  in  (he  neighbourhood 
of  Parma,  in  which  Gregory  was  then  re^idirg.  In  penitential  garments, 
with  his  feet  and  head  bare  and  unsheltered  from  the  season,  the  Emperor 
presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  as  a  sinner  and  a  aappliaBt 
His  humble  request  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Pootiff  and 
to  receive  his  absolution.  For  three  dreary  days,  from  dawn  till  ninact,  the 
proudest  sovereign  in  Europe  was  condemned  to  continue  hia  last  and  fail 
penance  before  the  walls,  and  probably  under  the  eyes  of  Gregory,  in  soli- 
tary *  and  helpless  humiliation.  At  length,  on  the  fourth  day,  he  waa 
permitted  to  approach  the  person  of  the  Pontiff,  and  was  absolved  from 
the  sentence  of  exconimiinication.  Yet  even  this  favour  was  not  vouch- 
aafed  him  unconditionally  f :  he  was  still  suspended  from  the  title  and 
offices  of  royalty,  and  enjoined  to  appear  at  the  Congress  of  Augabouig 
and  abide  by  the  decision  which  should  then  be  passed  upon  him. 

Henry  soon  discovered  that  he  had  gained  nothing  by  this  degradation, 
eicepi  contempt ;  and  after  descending  to  the  lowest  humiliation  which 
ever  Prince  bad  voluntarily  undergone,  he  found  himself  precisely  in  his 
former  situation,  with  the  Council  of  Augsbourg  f^till  hanging  over  his 
head.  Of  an  useless  submission  be  repented  vehemently;  he  abandoned 
himHeU'tohis  feelipgs  of  shame  tind  indignation,  resumed  his  title  and  his 
functions  and  prepared  once  more  to  confront  bis  adversaries.  The  Saxons 
and  Swabians  immediately  declared  Rodnlphus  £n)peror  of  Germany  (in 
1077) ;  Henry  was  supported  by  the  Lombards  in  Iialy ;  and  a  sanguinary 
war  was  carried  on  in  both  countries  with  various  success  and  general 
devastation.  For  three  years  G re p:ory  preserved  the  show,  perhaps  the 
substance,  of  neutrality;  be  received  the  deputies  of  both  parties  with 
e<|uul  courtesy,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  profit  so  far  only  by  their  dissen- 
sions, as  to  engage  them  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  his  original  edicts. 
But  in  the  year  1080,  decided,  as  some  say,  by  the  misfortunes,  as 
Others    assert,  by   the    crimes  |    of  Henry,    he   pronounced   a    second 

*  Ilinry  is  repreKented  to  have  traversed  the  Alps  at  extreme  risk  hy  unfirequeiiti^ 
roads,  as  the  ordinur}'  iiassos  wore  ^uanled  by  his  enemies ;  nnd  Lanibertus  of  Asdiaf- 
fenhuiirp^,  a  conten)porary  historian,  describes  the  castle  ot'Canossa  as  surroimdodby  a 
triple  wall,  within  the  second  uf  which  the  Kniperor  was  admitted  to  his  penance,  while 
the  whole  of  his  suite  remained  without  the  exterior.  See  Sismondi,  Hist  Kep.  ItaJ.  c.  iii. 
Paul.  Hi-rnried  speaks  oi  the  inso/ita  papte  duritia  shown  on  this  occasion. 

f  I'he  oath  which  he  to4;k  is  given  at  length  hy  Paulus  Bernriedensis,  Vit.  Greg.  VII. 
Sismondi  designates  the  conduct  of  CircLTory  as  '  unetrahison  insigne,'  but  not  justly  so; 
since  it  cannot  lie  shown  that  the  Po|>e  had  bound  himself  by  any  engagement  to  the 
Emperor  which  he  did  not  strictly  fulfil;  the  latter  did  penance  for  hii  contumacy 
towards  the  Church,  and  the  Pope,  in  consetjuence,  restored  him  to  the  Communion  of  tho 
Church.  The  Council  or  Diet  to  be  held  at  Augsbourg  was  a  measure  previously  ar- 
ranp-d,  to  which  many  othiT  eminent  persons  were  piirties  ;  and  it  was  iDtended  for  the 
iiettlement  of  political,  at  least  as  much  as  of  ecclesiastical  differences ; — whereas  the 
penanre  at  Canossa  was  merely  a  particular  at<inement  to  the  See  of  Rome,  not  at  all 
connected  with  the  general  maladministration  of  Henry.  In  fact,  Gregory's  own  words 
are  ciuclusive  on  the  question.  '  Jienricus,  confusus  et  humiliatus  ad  me  x-eniens  abeohi- 
'tionem  abexcommunicatione  qi-s^ivit.  Quern  ego  vitlens  humiliatum,  multis  ab  eo 
'  promihsionibus  acceptis  de  vitt©  sure   emen<latione,  toltnn  vi  commtmumcm  rrddidi  f  mom 

*  tafn^ff'tn  r^gno  instaurari,  nee  fidelitatem  hominum  qui  sibi  juravirant  vel  erant  junturi 
«  ut  sibj  serventur  prapcepi,  &c.'  See  Mabill.,  Vit.  Greg.  VII.,  c.  107.  Pagi,  Vit  Greg. 
VII.,  n  xliii.     Denina,  Delle  Rivtil  d'ltalia,  lib.  x.,  c.  vi. 

J  Sisniondi,  whose  ]iaitialitie8  are  against  Gn-gory  and  the  Church,  says  reapcding 
Henry,  that  •  his  character  was  generous  and  nob.'e;  but  he  abandoned  himself  with  too 

*  little  restraint  to  the  jiassious  ot  his  age  ;'  and  those  passions  undoubtedly  led  him  to 
the  commission  of  great  jKilitical  offences.  Piivate  excesses  may  sonietinu s  find  their 
excuse  in  youth ;  but  the  vices  of  Kings  deserve  less  indulgence,  since  they  usually 
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of  depottiioot  and  conferred  upon  Rodolphus  the  crow    of  Ger* 


■MOT*. 

Ihn  hr  we  have  traced,  without  much  comment,  the  rapid  but  regular 
of  Gregory.     The  first  measure,  as  we  have 
in  his  temporal  nsurpstion  (for  in  his  earliest     Temporal  elaiffu 
■gainst  Church  abuses  he  did  not  exceed  the         of  Gregory 
liniita  of  his  authority),  was  to  declare  the  Emperor 
lable  to  a  Papal  court  of  judicature,  and  to  summon  him  before  it ; 
Ike  meat  was  tii  depriye  him  of  his  throne  and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from 
Iheir  oath  of  allegiance ;  the  last  was  to  dispose  of  the  empire,  with  abso- 
kle  authority,  as  a  fief  of  St.  Peter.     Without   further  examination  we 
■ight  at  once  have  concluded,  that  claims  so  extravagant  and  irrational 
merely  the  passionate  ebullitions  of  a  feeble  spirit,  irritated  by  per- 
il  pique  or  «rflRFminate  vanity.     But  this  was  not  so ;  the  claims  in 
qnestion  were  advanced  by  the  most  vigorous  and  consistent  character  of 
im  age,  and  they  were  pressed  with  a  deliberate  and  earnest  zeal  which 
evinced  a  conviction  of  their  justice.     They  were  not  confined  to   the 
dominions  of  Henry  ;  they  displayed  themselves  in  every  state  and  pro- 
vince of  Europe.     The  kingdom  of  France  was  declared  tributary  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  Papal  legates  were  commissioned  to  demand  the  annual 

Cyment  of  the  tribute  t,  by  virtue  of  the  true  obedience  due  to  that  See 
every  Frenchman.  And  the  King  himself  (Philip  I.)  was  reminded  *that 
'both  his  kingdom  and  his  soul  were  under  the  dominion  of  St  Peter,  who 
'  had  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  both  in  Heaven  and  on  earth.*  Saxony 
■as  pronounced  to  be  held  on  feudal  tenure  from  the  Apostolic  chair  and 
in  cubjection  to  it.  It  was  pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain  had  been 
the  property  of  the  Holy  See  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  afler  the  conquest  of  England,  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  he  held  that  country  as  a  fief  of  Rome  and  tributary  to  it.  The  entire 
feudal  submission  of  the  king^dom  of  Naples  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Nothing  was  so  lofty  as  to  daimt  the  ambition  of  Grep^ory,  or  so  low  as 
to  escape  it.  The  numerous  Dukes  or  Princes  of  Germany,  those  of 
Hungary,  of  Denmark,  of  Russia,  of  Poland,  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia, 
were  either  solicited  to  subject  their  states  to  the  suzerainty  of  St.  Peter, 
or  reminded  of  their  actual  subjection.  And  the  grand  object  of  Gregory 
is  probably  not  exaggerated  by  those  who  believe  that  he  desip:ned  to  re- 
establish the  Western  %  empire  on  the  basis  of  opinion,  and  to  bind  by  one 
spiritual  chain  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter  the  political  governments  and  ever- 
conflicting  interests  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  Christ  §. 

influence  the  morals  and  hapiinisB  of  their  subjects.  A  less  favourable,  but  probably  a 
more  comrct  view  of  the  character  of  Uenr^-  is  taken  by  Deuina.  Delle  Rivoluz.  d'ltaliay 
lib.  z.,  c.  V. 

*  The  act  and  the  authority  for  it  were  expressed  in  a  hexameter  verse,  inscribed  on 
ttie  crown  which  Gregory  sent  to  Kodolph — 

Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Kodolpho. 

f  Per  veram  obedient  iam. 

J  Thus,  in  effect,  the  Western  empire  of  which  the  foundationn  were  really  laid  at 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  was  not  the  temporal  dominion  at  which  the  Priz/tr  aspired, 
and  which  so  soon  passed  away  from  his  sceptre,  but  that  spiritual  despotism,  afiected  by 
lAe  Priest,  and  which  was  much  more  extensive,  as  it  was  much  more  durable. 

(Amid this  multi]  licity  ol  objects,  which  divided  without  distracting  the  mindof  (ircgory, 
be  did  not  allow  himself  to  forget  either  the  schism  or  calamities  of  the  East ;  he  even  pro- 
jected to  remedy  both  by  personally  conducting  an  army  against  the  Mahometans.  This 
MiDvutioned  in  a  letter  to  Henr^',  written  in  1074,  in  which,  after  some  mention  of  his 
project,  he  adds — '  lllud  enim  me  ad  hoc  opus  permaximd  instigat,  quod  Constantinopo- 
*  litana  ecclesia  de  Spiritu  Sancto  JL  nobis  dissidens  coucordiam  Apostolics  Sedis  expetat, 
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Are  we  astonished  at  the  maini licence,  or  do  we  laugh  at  the  wildnen 
of  this  project  ?  Let  us  first  inquire  by  what  means  the  mighty  aichiteet 
proposed  to  combine  and  consolidate  his  structure.  Gregory  seriously 
designed  to  regulate  his  truly  Catholic  empire  by  a  council  of  bishops* 
who  were  to  be  assembled  at  Rome  annually,  with  full  power  to  decide 
the  did'erences  of  princes  both  with  each  other  and  with  their  subjects ; 
to  examine  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  all  parties,  and  to  arbitrate  in  sU 
the  perplexed  concerns  of  international  policy.  If  we  can,  indeed,  imsr 
gine  that  Gregory  was  animated  by  that  general  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  is  ever  found  to  burn  most  brightly  in  the  noblest  minds ;  if  he 
really  dared  to  hope  that  his  project  would  reconcile  the  quarrels  of  the 
licentious  princes  of  his  day,  or  remedy  the  vices  of  their  governments,  or 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  people  who  were  suffering  equally  from  both 
those  causes— we  may  smile  at  the  vanity  of  the  vision,  but  we  are  bound 
to  respect  the  motive  which  created  it.  Nor  is  it  only  the  political  degrs- 
dation  of  Europe  which  we  are  called  upon  to  consider,  before  we  may 
pronounce  sentence  upon  that  Pontiff;  we  must  also  make  great  allowance 
for  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  which  had  already  taken 
root  before  his  time,  which  had  been  partially  acted  u|)on,  and  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  were  acknowledged — for  the  necessary  confusion  of 
temporal  with  spiritual  authority,  which  the  feudal  system  had  still  worse 
confounded,  so  that  their  limits  were  indiscernible,  inviting  both  parlies 
to  mutual  aggression — and  for  the  usurpations  which  the  crown  had 
already  made  on  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  the  evil  purposes  to 
which  it  had  turned  them.  These  circumstances,  when  duly  and  impar- 
tially weighed  by  us,  will  mitigate  the  astonishment  which  the  bare  recital 
of  Gregory's  proceedings  is  calculated  to  awaken,  and  moderate  the 
indignant  censure  with  which  the  example  of  other  writers  might  dispose 
us  to  visit  them. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  the  Pope's  extraordinary  claims 
were  universally  admitted.  The  King  of  France  refused  the  tribute 
demanded  of  him ;  the  conqueror  of  England  consented  to  the  tribute 
(called  Peter's  pence),  but  disclaimed  allegiance.  Various  success  attended 
his  attempts  on  the  other  states,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  strength 
or  weakness,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  actual  politics.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  mere  fact  that  such  claims  were  confidently  asserted  and 
repeated  obstinately,  that  in  many  instances  they  were  practically  assented 
to,  and  very  rarely  repelled  with  vigour  and  intrepidity,  persuaded  igno- 
rant people  (and  almost  all  were  ignorant)  that  there  was  indeed  some 
real  foundation  for  them,  and  that  the  Holy  Sec  was,  in  truth,  invested 
with  some  vague  prescriptive  right  of  universal  control,  and  surrounded 
by  mysterious,  but  inviolable  sanctity. 

We  must  add  a  few  words,  both  respecting  the  grounds  on  which  Gre- 
gory founded  those  claims,  and  the  means  which  he  employed  to  enforce 
them.  As  to  the  former,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  openly  availed  himself 
of  the  grand  forgery  of  his  predecessors,  oral  leasl  that  he  justified  any  of 
his  pretensions  by  direct  appeal  to  the  *  donation  of  Constantiue ;'  unless^ 
indeed,  it  were  assumed  that  the  universal  rights  of  St.  Peter  over  the 
Western  Empire   originated  in   that   donation.     Respecting  Spain,   for 

'  &c.*  Pagi,  Vit.  Gre^.  VII.,  s.  xx.  We  may  observe  that,  among  the  nwnerous  points 
of  difTerence  which  had  in  latter  tiroes  {>Town  up  between  the  two  Churches^  and  had 
been  extiy^geratcd  with  such  intemperate  zeal  by  both,  the  eye  of  Grem)xy  notices  one 
only.  ^ 
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instance,  he  particularly  admitted  that,  thoii|rh  that  country  wa»  amonpf 
the  earliest  of  the  pontifical  posseftsioiif*,  the  prant  wliich  made  it  so  had 
perished  among^  other  ancient  records*.  In  treating^  with  those  provinces 
which  had  formed  no  part  of  the  VVeRteni  Empire,  he  seems  to  have 
•■sailed  them  severally  as  the  circumstances  of  their  history  happened  to 
fiiTOur  his  demands.  Saxony,  for  example,  he  asserts  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  Roman  See  by  the  piety  of  Charlema^e.  Some  umonf^ 
the  smaller  states  were  merely  exhorted  to  make  a  cession  of  their  terri- 
tories to  St  Peter ;  by  which  it  was  admitted  that  the  apostle  had  yet 
obtained  no  rights  over  them.  Some  of  them  made  such  cession,  and 
thns  encouraged  the  arrogance  of  Gregory  and  the  aggressions  of  future 
pontiffs. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  '  to  bind  and  to 
loose '  was  not  confined  by  them  to  spiritual*  affairs,  however  wide  the 
eslremities  to  which  they  pushed  it  in  these  matters.  It  was  extended 
•Iso  to  temporal  transactions,  and  so  far  extended  as  to  be  made  the  plea 
1^  justification  with  a  Pope,  whenever  he  presumed  to  loose  the  sacred 
bonds  of  allegiance  which  connect  the  subject  with  the  sovereign.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  produce  a  more  certain  index  of  the  cha- 
racter of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  degradation  of  the  reasoning 
fscalty»  whk;h  prevailed  in  those  days,  than  by  exhibiting  that  much-per- 
verted text  as  the  single  basis  on  which  so  monstrous  a  pretension  rested 
snd  was  upheld. 

Secondly — ^Thc  appalling  influence  of  anathema  and  excommunica- 
tion t  over  a  blind  and  superstitious  people  had  long 
been  known  and  frequently  put  to  trial  by  preceding  Popes  ;  Power  of 
and  the  still  more  formidable  weapon  of  Interdict  began  Gregory. 
to  be  valued  and  adopted  about  the  time  of  Gregory, 
extraordinary  legtites  |,  whose  office  suspended  the  resident  vicars 
of  the  pontiff,  had  been  sparingly  cominissicmed  before  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century;  they  now  became  much  more  common,  and  fear- 
lessly exercised  their  unboiinrled  authority  in  holding  councils,  in  promul- 
gating canons,  in  deposing  bishops,  and  issuing  at  discretion  the  severest 
censures  of  the  Church.  But  it  was  not  concealed  from  the  wisdom  of 
Gregory  that  temporal  authority  could  not  surely  be  advanced  or  perma- 
nently supported  without  temporal  power.  Accordingly  he  cemented  his 
previous  alliance  with  the  Normans  of  Naples;  and  also  (which  was  still 
more  important,  and  proved,  perhaps,  the  most  substantial  among  his 
temporal  conquests)  he  prevailed  upon  Matilda,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Boniface,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  make  over  her  extensive  territories  to 
the  apostle,  and  hold  it  on  feudal  tenure  from  his  successors.  By  these 
means  the  ecclesiastical  states  were  fortitied,  both  on  the  north  and  south, 
by  powerful  and  obedient  allies,  while  the  disatiection  of  Henry's  subjects 
created  a  great  military  diversion  in  the  Pope's  favour  in  Saxony  and 
Swabia. 


•  Lib.  X.,  epist.  28. 

•f  Tlie  frequent  use  and  abuse  of  excommunication  by  all  orders  of  tbo  priesthood  had 
greatly  diminished  the  terror  and  ctHcacy  of  the  sentence  even  in  much  earlier  ages. 
VVe  find  the  councils  of  the  nintli  century  continually  legislating  for  the  puq)ose  of 
zestoring  their  weight  to  both  ecclesiastical  wea))ons.  By  the  Council  of  Meaux  (held 
in  845)  it  was  especially  enacted,  that  the  anathema  could  not  be  pronounced  even  by  a 
bishop,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  bishoi)s  of  the  province. 

{  CaUed  Legates  a  latere — sent  from  tlie  bide  of  the  Fope.^ 
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Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
^1  -    J     ^/^  Church.     We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  ver? 

Okjects  of  Gregory  in  ^jg^^^^^   measures   which   Gregory  employed  fyr 

the  internal  aami-  ^j^^j^^e  considered  its  reform  were  favourable,  upon 

Ch     h^  ^^^  ^^"**'  *°  ^^^  success  of   his  other  projects. 

We  may  observe  that  these  were  of  two  descrip- 
tions, one  of  which  tended  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  clergy;  the 
other  to  reduce  the  ecclesiastical  orders  into  more  direct  subjection  to  the 
Papal  See.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  former  of  these,  great  disaffection  was 
eicited  amonc^  such  as  sutfered  by  them ;  that  is,  among  those  who  had 
been  already  living  in  open  disobedience  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  ;  but 
such,  it  is  probable,  were  not  the  most  numerous,  as  certainly  they  were 
the  least  respectable  portion  of  the  body.  The  same  severity  which 
oflended  them  would  naturally  p^tify  and  attach  all  those,  whose  religious 
seal  and  austere  morality  secured  them  greater  influence  in  the  Chardi 
and  deeper  veneration  tirom  the  people.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the 
clamours  of  the  moment,  we  doubt  not  that  the  Pope  was  substantially  a 
gainer  by  his  exertions ;  and  that  (like  every  judicious  reformer)  he  ex- 
tended his  actual  power  and  credit  with  only  the  partial  loss  of  a  worth- 
less popularity. 

The  second  object  of  Gregory  in  his  ecclesiastical  government  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned  by  us.     It  seems  to  have  been  no  less  than  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  national  Churches;  and  to  merge  all  such  local  dis- 
tinctions in  the  body  and  substance  of  the  Church  universal,  whose  head 
was  at  Rome.     For  the  effecting  of  this  mighty  scheme  he  used  every 
exertion  to  loosen  the  connexion  of  bishops  and  abbots  with  their  several 
sovereigns,  and  to  persuade  them  that  their  allegiance  was  due  to  one 
master  only,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.     And  to  that  end  he  very  readily 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  which  he  found  prepared  for  his  purpose, 
and  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  undisputed  by  so  many  predecessors, 
that  it  probably  never  occurred  to  jiim  to  doubt  their  legitimacy.     Tlie 
false  decretals  contained  the  canons  which  he  sought;  and  Gregory  had 
the  boldness  at  leng^th  to  bring  them  forth  from  the  comparative  obscurity 
in  which  they  had  reposed  for  above  two  hundred  and  fifly  years,  and 
openly  to  force  them  into  action.     We  have  mentioned  the  nature  of  those 
decretals — ^they  were  a  series  of  epistles  professing  to  be  written  by  the 
oldest  bishops  of  Rome,  the  Anacletes,  Sixtus  the  First  and  Second,  Fa- 
bian, Victor,  Zephyrinus,  Marcellus,  and  others*.    They  recorded  the  pri- 
mitive practice  in  the  nomination  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  in 
that  and  many  other  matters  ascribed  authority  almost  unlimited  to  the  Holy 
See.     It  is  worthwhile  here  to  particularize,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 
flome  of  the  points  on  which  they  most  insisted.     (I.)  That  it  was  not 
permitted  to  hold  any  council,  without  the  command  or  consent  of  the 
pope;    a  regulation  which  de^ttroyed  the  independence  of  those  local 
synods,  by  which  the  Church  was  for  many  centuries  governed.    (2.)  That 
bishops  could  not  be  definitively  judged,  except  by  the  Pope.     (3.)  That 

*  The  first  collection  of  canons  made  in  the  west  was  the  work  of  a  Romaa  monk 
named  Dionysiiis,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.    This  was  followed  by  many  othen; 


appMT* 

anoei  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centur}\  (Hist,  de  UGiv.  en  France,  Leeon,  27.) 
The  collection  of  decrees,  known  by  the  name  of  Dictatus  Hildebrandini,  anu  fiiliriy 
ascribed  to  Gregory  VII.,  is  generollv  held  to  be  the  next  forgery  which  disgraced  the 
principles  and  swelled  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church. 
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tiie  rifcht  of  epiAcnpal  translation  rested  with  the  Pope  alone.  (4.)  That 
not  only  every  bishop,  hut  every  priest,  and  not  the  cler^ry  only,  but 
every  individual  *,  had  the  rig^ht  of  direct  appeal  from  all  other  jiid|[>rments 
to  that  of  the  Pope. — ^These  rip^hts,  and  such  as  these,  had  been  nec^Iected 
or  vninly  asserted  by  the  Roman  See  durins^  the  lon^  period  of  imbe- 
cility t  which  followed  their  forprery  ;  but  the  spuriousness  of  their  origin 
\  had  never  been  exposed  or  suspected  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  every  suc- 
cccdind^  generation  added  to  their  security,  their  antiquity,  and  their  re- 
ipcclability.  Gregory  at  len^rth  undertook  to  give  them  full  efficacy  ; 
and  though  none  were  ceded  or  overlooked  by  him,  that  which  he  appears 
moat  earnestly  to  have  pressed  was  the  Pope's  excIuHive  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  episcopal  order:  to  this  end  he  enforced  universal  appeal  to 
Borne.  Orders  to  attend  before  the  pontifical  court  were  issued  to  every 
qoarter  of  Europe ;  and  they  generally  met  with  obedient  attention,  not 
only  from  those  whose  principles  sincerely  acknowledged  such  spiritual 
lopremacy,  or  who  expected  from  their  submission  a  more  favourable 
Kntcnce,  but  also  from  the  great  mass  of  offenders,  who  naturally  pre- 
ferred a  distant  and  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  the  close  judicial  inspection 
of  a  temporal  magistrate.  The  gorxl  which  Gregory  ])roposed  from  this 
lystem  could  be  one  only,  and  that  a  very  ambiguous  advantage-^o 
Kcure  the  independence  of  the  Church,  or,  in  fact,  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  control  of  all  secular  power,  and  subject  it  to  one  single  spiritual 
despot.  The  evils  which  he  occasioned  were  numerous  and  of  most  serious 
magnitude— to  create  and  nourish  inextinguishable  dissensions  between 
princes  and  their  clergy,  to  retard  and  perplex  the  operations  of  justice, 
and  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a  partial  or  erroneous  decisiont. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  history  we  have  frequently  lamented  the 

neceasity  of  dismissinc:  some  important  event  or  useful     rr-  j     ir      l 

^.1^.:  _     ..I        i-^    I,    .         1  .•  r    *  His  double  scheme 

speculation  with  a  few  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  sen-  ^     .         .  , 

tencesy  and  especially  do  we  lament  it  at  this  moment.  ^.  . 
But  enough  may  possibly  have  been  said  to  give  the 
reader  some  insight  into  the  dolbll:  scheme  of  universal  dominion  to 
which  the  vast  ambition  of  (Jregory  was  directed — enough  to  make  it 
evident  how  he  projected,  in  tlie  tirst  place,  to  unite  under  tiie  suzerain 
authority  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  the  entire  territory  of  Christian 
Europe,  so  as  t(}  exert  a  sort  of  feudal  jurisdiction  over  its  princes,  and 
nobles,  and  civil  governors  ;  an(K  in  the  next  i)lace,  to  establisli  through- 
out the  same  wide  extent  of  various  and  diversely  constituted  states  one 


*  Fleury,  4™*  Disc,  sur  H.  E.  sect.  v. 

\  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  who  ruled  from  858  to  867,  is  the  princi{)al  exception  to  this  remark: 
he  is  di»cribed  by  contemporary  chronicles  as  the  greatest  iH)ntiff  since  the  days  of  St. 
Gkegory — kind  and  lenient  in  hiH  treatment  of  the  clergy-,  but  bold  and  imperioas  in  his 
idbacmxne  with  kings.  His  conduct  to  Hincmar  in  the  aiiair  of  Rothadus  is  at  teeming 
Tuiance  with  part  of  this  eulogy;  but  though  Nicholas  was  triumphant  both  in  that 
dinfMite  and  in  the  more  imi>ortant  difference  with  Lothaire,  neither  he  nor  any  other  Pope 
under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  could  establish,  in  France  at  least,  the  claim y?;-«/  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  The  em^Hirors  continued  to  convoke  all  councils  and  to  contirm  their 
esFtonti* 

t  Grc^ry  also  obliged  the  Metropolitans  to  attend  at  Rome  from  all  coimtries,  in 
order  to  receive  the  pallium  at  hi^  hands.  This,  together  with  the  appeal  system,  kept 
that  capital  continually  crow<led  with  foroign  prelates,  with  great  vexation  to  themselves, 
with  great  detriment  to  tluur  dioceses,  and  with  no  real  profit  to  the  Oatholic  ( /hurch.  In  the 
Bwan  time,  it  is  certain  that  mere  fin/xi/ influence  gained  by  this  system  ;  for  all  authority, 
to  be  alwayii  respected,  must  sometimes  be  felt;  but  imfounded  and  irrational  authority 
Biott  chiefly  so. 
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Binprle  spiritual  monarchy,  of  which  Rome  should  be  the  centre  and  aok 
metropolis ;  a  monarchy  so  pure  and  undivided,  that  every  individual 
miniHter  of  tliat  church  should  look  up  to  no  other  earthly  sovereign  than 
the  Pope.  Such  does  indeed  ap|)ear  to  have  been  the  stupendous  scheme 
of  Greg;ory  VII.  We  have  already  seen  by  what  measures  he  proceeded 
to  its  execution^  and  we  shall  now  trace  his  extraordinary  career  to  its 
conclusion. 

The  election  of  a  new  Emperor  by  the  Pope  was  very  reasonably  re* 

torted  by  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  by  the  Emperor; 

Henry  advances    and  Clement  III.  was  exalted  to  the  honour  of  being 

to  Rome.  the  rival  of  Gregory.     But  a  much  more  sensible  in* 

jury  was  inflicted  on  the  fortunes  of  that  pontiff  immedi- 
ately afterwards  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Rodolphus.  That  prinOB 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle  in  the  year  1080 ;  and  with  him  was 
extinguished  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  its  success. 
Henry  immediately  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  Italy ;  the  opposi- 
tion presented  to  him  by  Matilda  and  the  Tuscans  he  overcame  or  evaded* 
and  advanced  with  speed  and  indignation  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  From 
his  dreams  of  universal  em])ire — from  the  lofly  anticipations  of  princes 
suppliant  and  nations  prostrate  in  allegiance  before  the  apostolic  throne. 
Gregory  was  rudely  awakened  by  the  shouts  of  a  hostile  army,  pressing 
round  the  Imperial  City.  Rut  he  woke  to  the  tasks  of  constancy  and 
courage ;  and  so  formidable  a  show  of  resistance  was  presented,  that 
Henry,  after  desolating  the  neighbouring  country,  withdrew,  without 
honour  or  advantage,  to  the  cities  of  his  Lombard  allies. 

Not  deterred  by  this  repulse,  he  renewed  his  attempt  early  in  the  spring 
following,  and  encountered  the  same  opposition  with  the  same  result.  The 
NoIdiiTH  of  (lermuny  retired  for  the  second  time  before  the  arms  of  the 
unwarlike  Romans  und  the  name  of  Gregory.  But  in  the  succeeding  year 
(108'1),  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  were  followed  by  ivreater  success.  The 
citixeuH,  wearied  by  repeated  invasions,  and  suffering  from  the  ravages 
attending  them,  abandoned  that  which  now  appeared  the  weaker  cause 
— on  this  third  occasion  they  threw  open  their  gates  to  Henry,  and  to 
Clement,  the  Antipope,  who  followed  in  his  train.  Henry  placed  his  crea- 
ture on  the  throne  of  Gregory,  and  the  exultation  of  that  moment  may 
have  rewarded  him  lor  the  bitterness  of  many  reverses.  The  measure 
which  he  next  adopted  should  he  carefully  noticed,  since  it  proves  the 
veneration  which  was  exacted  even  from  him  by  the  See  itself,  without 
consideration  of  its  occn])ant.  By  an  inimediute  act  of  submission  to  the 
chair  which  his  own  power  had  so  recently  bestowed,  he  solicited  the 
Imperial  Crown  from  the  hand  of  Clement,  and  he  received  it  amid  the 
faithless  salutations  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  mean  time,  his  victory 
was  neither  complete  nor  secure :  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Gregory 
surveyed  in  safety  the  partial  overthrow  of  his  fortunes,  and  awaited  the 
succours  from  the  south  with  which  he  purposed  to  repair  them.  Robert 
Guiscard — whether  mindfid  of  his  feudal  allegiance,  or  jealous  of  the 
Emperor's  progress — was  already  approaching  at  the  head  of  his  Norman 
warriors  ;  Henry  and  his  Pope  retired  with  precipitate  haste,  and  Gregory 
was  tumuhuously  restored  to  his  rightful  dignity. 

The  success  of  the  Normans  was  disgraced  by  the  pillage  of  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  city :  this  circumstance  depressed  still  further  the  declining 
popularity  of  the  Poj)e,  and  he  had  learnt  by  his  late  experience  how  little 


of  fata  mighly  projects.     Bat   mich   antidpatioiui  were  flpeedily 
horty  «tld  in  the  year  1085,  very  soon  after  his  arri?a]  at  Salerno, 
lodt*     Be  condoded  a  turbulent  pontificate  of  twelve  years  in 
iflinie^  in  eifle,  with  little  honour,  with  few  lamentations^ ;  without 
ig  witnessed  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  any  portion  of  the  project 
k  hud  animated  his  existenccf  and  even  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
ind  most  hopelos.    He  died — ^but  he  left  behind  him  a  name^  which 
tfiesled  with  singular  force  the  attention  of  history,  whidi  has  been 
gdydtaflgured  indeed  by  her  capridous  partiality,  but  which  has 
r  besB  overlooked,  and  will  never  be  forgotten.    He  did  more  than 
)    lie  left  bdund  him  his  spirit,  his  example,  and  Ids  prindples ;  and 
oonynned,  through  many  successive  generations,  to  agitate  the  policy 
inHnmre  the  desunies  c^the  whole  Christian  world. 
m  blest  words  of  Oregory  are  recorded  §  to  have  been  these  :—^I 
loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity;   thercibre  I  die 
dta)'  wgrds  which  seem  to  indicate  a  discontented    EHi  Character, 
ii  irinetaiktlv  bending  before  the  decrees  of  Pro- 
nee*    Bet  m  same  complaint,  may  also  have  proceeded  from  a 
•  «f  |ioae  intention,  and  the  recollection  of  duties  oonsciendously 
imisa.     II  becomes  us  then  to  inquire,  in  what  really  eonsbted 
Jaslte  tlUdi  he  loved,  and  that  iniquity  which  he  hated?   what 
I  tti  friiieiples  whidi  guided  his  public  life  ?  what  were  the  habiU 
3k  legnlaled  his  private  conversation  ?    The  leading,  perhaps  the 
^jniafiple  of  his  public  life  was  to  reform,  unite,  and  aggrandize 
Cmdi  over  which  he  presided,  and  especially  to  exalt  the  office 
A  Ae  flikd.    He  may  have  been  very  serious  and  sincere  in  that  prin* 
i^-tii  may  even  have  considered,  that  the  whole  of  his  duties  'were 

^jHltBisri  Mnince  diferri  del  popolo  Romano.' — DenmOf  Rh.  d*ttai^  lilii.  Zm  c.  8. 

UMale  ScoiWi  words : — Gregoritis. .  .tantb  annlmg  ipso  imnwrtimi  tfl ;  nolli 

piltldtliife iut  imatof ;  diu  omniDuS}  ezecratioiiibug, seomiiiitibii% istirii^ mmimcM'  | 

|N^1Mlioi  ooendiu— Sec  XL  c  1.  | 

Gii&iNlaHa  Amilienfig,  a  poetical  eulogist  of  Qnearj,  sings^  that  Robeit  Gmscard,  :| 

would  haTe  beneld  with  tearless  eyes  the  death  of  hu  father,  his  son,  and  hii  wife> 

■wrad  to  weakness  liy  that  of  Grejf^ory : — 

Dux  non  se  lacrymis  audita  forte  coercet 

Morte  viri  tanti :  non  mors  patris  amplius  ilium 

Cogeret  ad  lacrymas,  non  filius  ipse  nee  uxor^ 

Extremes  etsi  casus  utriusque  videret 

Pagi,  Fit,  Qreg,  VIL  sect  CZ7. 
IfiUol^  ffist.  de  la  France.  They  are  given  somewhat  differently  by  Paulus  Bern- 
9UU  »— •'  Ego,  fratres  mei  dilectissimi,  nuUos  labores  meos  alicujus  momenti  facioi  in 
lolttmmodo  eonfidens,  quod  semper  dilexi  justitiam  et  odio  habui  iniuuitatem.'  And 
1  Ilia  ftiends  who  were  present  expressed  some  anxiety  respecting  his  future  condition, 
Mtched  forth  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  said,  '  Uluc  ascendam;  et  obnixis  precibus 
propttio  T08  committam.' 

\3 
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contained  in  it,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  pursue  it  through  every  danger 
and  difficulty,  as  a  churchman  and  a  pope.  This  was  his  grand  and  ori- 
ginal delusion,  and  here  alone  can  we  discover  any  trace  of  nanrownest 
and  littleness.  And  yet  there  have  existed  so  many  good  men  in  all  ages» 
even  in  the  most  enlightened,  who  have  mistaken  their  own  form  of  faith 
for  the  only  true  faith,  and  held  their  own  particular  church  to  be  syno- 
nymous with  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  the  error  of  Gregory  will  meet 
with  much  sympathy,  though  it  can  deserve  no  pardon.  But  when  we 
observe  the  measures  into  which  it  betrayed  him,  and  through  which  he 
followed  it  with  deliberate  hardihood ;  when  we  recollect  the  profusion  of 
blood  which  flowed  through  his  encouragement  or  instig^ation,  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  ambitious  and  visionary  project ;  and,  more  than  that,  when  we 
compare  the  nature  of  that  project  with  the  humble,  and  holy,  and  peace- 
ful system  of  Christ,  whose  gospel  was  in  the  pontiff's  hands,  and  whose 
blessed  name  was  incessantly  profaned  for  the  support  of  his  purposes-— 
it  is  then  that  we  are  obliged  to  regard  him  with  unmitigated  disgust 
His  endeavours  to  reform  the  morals  of  his  clergy  and  the  system  of  bis 
church*  will  only  be  censured  by  those  who  prefer  diseases  to  their 
remedies,  or  who  think  it  dangerous  to  apply  any  remedy  to  ecclesiastical 
corruption — and  over  such  persons  the  sceptre  of  reason  has  no  control 
But  his  claims  of  temporal  sovereignty,  his  usurpation  of  spiritual  supre* 
macy,  his  lofty  bearing,  and  pontifical  arrogance,  were  so  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  that  bookf  on  which  his  church  was  originally 
founded,  that  we  must  either  suppose  him  wholly  to  have  disdained  its 
precepts,  or  to  have  strangely  $  misinterpreted  them. 

*  Some  writen  have  represented  Gregory  as  aa  enemy  to  innovation,  as  one  of  thosi 
characten  who  have  placed  their  pride  in  keeping  the  age  stationary,  and  perpetuating  sU 
that  was  transmitted  to  them.  Had  Gregory  been  such  a  man,  he  had  be«n  long  ago 
forgotten.  Far  otherwbe :  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  innovators  ;  but,  like  Charlemagne 
and  Peter  of  Russia,  he  marched  to  his  object  by  the  road  of  despotism.  The  reforms 
which  he  projected,  in  affairs  civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical,  embraced  every  intereift 
and  reached  every  department  of  society ;  but  it  was  by  the  establishment  of  a  sfuritual 
monarchy — a  sort  of  papal  theocracy — that  he  proposed  to  compass  them.  Ouisot  has 
somewhere  made  this  observation :  he  has  further  attributed  to  Gregory  two  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  his  plan,  but  not  (as  it  seems  to  us)  with  equal  justice.  He  blames  that  pope 
for  having  proclaimed  his  plan  too  pompously,  menacing  when  he  had  not  the  means  of 
conquering ;  and  also  for  uot  having  confined  his  attempts  to  what  might  fairly  seem 
practicable.  Guizot  appears  for  the  moment  to  have  forgotten  on  what  uncertain  givuod 
the  papal  power  really  rested;  how  much  of  it  was  built  uu  mere  claims,  disputed  perhapf 
at  first,  but  finally  established  and  enforced  by  mere  impudent  importunity — the  very 
advance  of  such  claims  by  one  pope  was  always  a  stepping-stone  for  his  successors 
Again,  in  treating  of  what  was  practicable  by  Gregory,  if  we  well  consider  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  weapons,  hitherto  untried  in  any  great  contest,  and  the  character  of  tie  age  to 
be  moved  by  them,  it  will  seem  quite  impossible  that  he  could  exactly  have  calculated  what 
he  could,  or  what  he  could  not,  accomplish.  Under  all  circumstances  it  was  probable,  that 
the  bolder  his  claims,  and  the  more  loudly  he  asserted  them,  the  greater  was  his  chance  of 
some  immediate  success,  and  the  broader  the  path  that  was  opened  for  future  pontiffi. 
And  Gregory  had  too  extensive  a  genius  not  to  think  and  act  also  for  posterity. 

t  The  nrst  evil  consequence  of  associating  tradition  with  the  gospel  as  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  was,  that  the  fonner  was  soon  considered  as  substantial  a  part  of  the  building 
as  the  latter.  United  in  words,  they  were  presently  confounded  in  idea,  and  that  not  1^ 
the  very  ignorant  only,  but  even  by  men,  especially  churchmen,  who  had  deeply  stodiBa 
the  subject,  and  most  so  by  monks.  Gregory  had  received  a  monastic  education ;  and 
though  his  mind  was  naturally  vast  and  penetrating,  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
might  sincerely  consider  the  false  decretals  (believing  them  to  be  genuine)  as  possessing 
authority  almost  equivalent  to  the  Bible ;  at  least,  he  might  think  it  a  fair  compromise 


to  govern  his  church  by  the  former,  and  his  private  conduct  by  the  latter  rule. 
I  lu  his  epistles  he  frequcutly  repeats  the  prophet's  words :  *  Cursed  is  he  th( 


that  doeth  the 
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a  descending;  to  the  personal  charucler  or  Orei^ry,  tre  may  first 
ebserve,  that  he  was  superior  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  was  then 
fecotning  manifest  in  his  church.  The  only  doctrinal  coatroversy  In  which 
ke  was  en^raged  was  that  with  Berenger,  on  tnuisubstantiation.  The 
pope  maintained  the  doctrine,  which  appears  then  to  have  been  p;eiierntiy 
nceived  in  Italy  aud  France,  aud  he  may  have  menaced  the  contuiniicy  of 
fike  heretii;.  But  no  impartial  render  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  that 
CHiljQversy  with  the  impression  that  Gregory  was  personally  the  advocate 
«r  persecution.  On  the  contrary,  his  moderation  has  been  noticed  by 
writers  *  little  favourable  to  his  character,  aud  has  even  led  some  ta  the 
TCry  unneceBsary  inference  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  opinion,  because  he 
'^wred  aod  endured  its  authort. 

Among  the  calumniators  of  Gregory,  none  are  found  so  unjust  as  to 
tmy  his  extraordinary  talents  and  address,  hia  intrepid  constancy,  his 
hSeuble  perseverance.  And  there  are  none  among  his  blindest  admirers 
ttho  would  excuse  the  unchristian  arrogance  of  Iiis  ambition.  His  other 
taalitiea  are  for  the  most  part  disputed  : — liis  mornl  excellence  t,  and  the 
iepth  of  his  private  piety,  have  been  strongly  asserted  by  some,  and  con- 
tested by  others :  for  our  own  part,  after  carefully  comparing  the  conclu- 
Aids  of  his  more  moderate  historiaus  with  the  particular  acta  and  general 
Ipiril  of  his  life,  we  are  disposed  to  assent  to  the  more  favourable  judg- 
sent — to  this  extent  at  least,  that  we  believe  him  to  have  possessed  those 
MSlere  mDnaslic  virtues,  common,  perhaps,  in  the  cloister,  but  rare  in 


votic  oT  Itie  Lord  decollfully,' — '  lint  Iteep^'th  back  liis  iword  from  blood ; '  that  ia,  who 
does  Dot  esncute  QocI'a  coTamiiada  ia  pUBUhiog  (iwl's  euemioa :  heoce  tu»  wwenXy  with 
iUDDLUical  IniibQ^  and  ottkcr  eccLaiiaatical  aflWid^rv. 

■  Jortia  (uoODg  olhen)  thiaki  tliot  the  pope  wu  much  ioctiaad  todrfead  Bereoget — 
I  •  Di^iit  which  imghl  huva  led  that  undid  wiiler  to  puiie  tMiTore  he  entered  iatu  the 
^urd  aod  fuutical  nuliou  that  Giej^ry  woi  Aiitichiisi  Uiiacr  also  holds  this  last 
tjuiiua  mote  coaEdently — a  very  rumole  (itjiut  of  contucl  belvruen  two  men  of  t«ry  dif. 
{treat  and  urtn  opitaiiiu  viewi,  tjut  uf  ciiuid  tincvrily  and  eicvlloni-o  1  lint  (to  spuak 
•Hhaut  reftrence  tu  eithitr  of  thoiw  Enilhuri)  it  bin  been  the  misfortune  of  Gr^^ury  to 
\  ndte  ibe  •plem  of  two  descrlptioas  of  writers  who  agree  in  rory  few  of  (heir  iiriuciplua — 
'thoie  who  abhor  thu  Roman  Catholic  Clkurch  sud  all  it*  lupportun  with  velumvat  and 

Soalified  hatred,  and  Ihosa  who  dislike  evury  church  and  every  asierlar  of  cccleiiajticol 
ite.    The  fomiOT  are  our  religiou),  tho  latter  our  phiLoiophical,  hlvturiani^.— both  oro 
cfiullf  unjuit 

t  After  all,  it  is  a  quution  vrbetlier  QreK^iry'a  moderi^ion  on  queitioni  purely  theolo- 
tical  doi!>  uol  fitmith  a  Gur  orgumeal  againtt  hia  general  cuLiihict.  It  jicuvei,  at  least, 
ttjl  )ji,  !■!-■'■ :;,;,-  ...-A  .irruganea  were  not  nwtely  I'dulti  of  li^'n,-!,  ,!r,n]!.^  1 '.I'MueUts 
"!;■  ■■'■.-.         .   ■    iiiiiulei    hut  feelingi  which,  to  eiiciti' 'I'  ■■■  ■'       ^'i.nnlua 

of-  -\^:un,  in  an  a^e  whoiirdaaon  aud  I'l'.i:  .1  ii:L>i:e, 

SQivgarj  waa  iiidilft;rent  on  theolij|fica1  queationa,  and  violent  on  matters  tou^^hing  the 
taqMral  aggruidiienient  of  liimself  and  bii  Church,  hix  character  had  evea  less  merit 
ftn  WB  hava  aaigoed  to  it. 

t  Hil  iatrif^  with  Matilda,  which  ii  iaslnuated  in  ■  very  childish  moaner  by 
TIaJkmia,  im  expreuty  denied  by  Lambertus,  a  cuutenponiry  hittarisa  of  good  repute. 
A^itiaa  WM  motive  quite  sufficient  for  hia  intimacy  with  that  princess,  and  Ms  advanced 
Ma  (MV«a^4wo)  misht  reasonably  haie  saved  him  from  (he  imputation  of  any  other. 
fisiJaa  whicb,  there  it  no  aiujjle  fact  or  circumstance  to  authorize  the  suspicion ;  and  his 
daap  «ntbo»asm  and  intrepid  leal,  and  the  very  auatecily  which  made  himdanj^ruua,  are 
yJitiaa  wholly  inconsistent  with  vultror  hypocritical  prufli^^y.  '  That  a  widow  of  thirty 
(MjB  Deoina),  also  motherless,  should  t>e  the  declared  protectress  and  body-guatd  of  au 
old  aad  amteie  pontiff,  furnished  a  famous  pretext  for  ealumay  to  the  coucubiiiary  clergy 
who  wan  persecuted  hy  the  Pope,'  (Rivolui.  d'ltol.  L  x.  e.  6.)  and  to  them  we  may 
Kobabl*  ucdb«  this  cbuve. 

U  2 
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those  days  either  among^  princes  *  or  popes.  And  if,  indeed,  id  additioa 
to  those  merits,  he  was  compassionate  to  the  poor,  the  defender  of  the  : 
oppressed,  the  protector  of  the  innocent  (as  a  Yery  impartial,  as  well  as 
accurate,  writer  t  affirms)  we  shall  find  the  gpneater  reason  to  lament  that 
his  private  sanctity  was  overshadowed  and  darkened  by  his  public  admt* 
nistration. 

Respecting  his  reli^ous  disposition,  though  passages  may  be  found 
in  his  Epistles  not  uninspired  with  Christian  piety,  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  sought  his  motives  of  godliness  |  and  the  aliment  of  his  fervour  in 
the  interests  of  his  church,  than  in  the  lessons  of  his  Bible.  A  profound 
canonist,  a  skilful  theologian,  a  zealous  churchman,  he  may  still  have  beci 
unacquainted  with  the  feelings  of  a  Christian,  and  uninformed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  faith.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  even  his  reforms  in  dis- 
cipline and  morals,  which  were  the  best  among  his  acts,  proceeded  from  a 
narrow  ecclesiastical  zeal,  not  from  the  purer  and  holier  influence  of  evan* 
gehcal  devotion. 


!  Section'  III. 

(I.)  ControTcray  regpectlng  Transabstantlatlon— suspended  In  the  Ninth,  renewed  In  the  Gle* 
venth  Gentury— Character  of  Berenger— Conncil  of  Leo  IX.— of  Victor  II.  kI  Toon  In  16M 
—Condemnation  and  conduct  of  Berenger— Council  of  Nicholas  II.— repeated'  Bctractatton  sad 
Relapse  of  Berenger— Alexander  II.— Council  at  Rome  under  Gregory  VIL— Extent  of  tht 
Conceiaion  then  required  from  Berenger— further  Requisition  of  the  Bishopa— a  Second  Cooadl 
•uembled— Conductor  Gregory— Berenger  again  solemnly  assents  to  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  aad 
again  returns  to  his  own— his  old  Age,  Remorse,  and  Death— Remarks  on  his  Conduct— on  tbt 
UoderaUon  of  Gregory.  (II.)  Latin  Liturgy— Gradual  Disusefof  the  Latin  Language  throug^nt  B>- 
rope— Adoption  of  the  (Gothic  Missal  in  Spain— Alfonso  proposes  to  sobsUtnte  the  Roman— Decf 
sion  by  the  Judgment  of  God— by  Combat— by  Fire— doubtful  Result— final  Adoption  of  the  Latll 
Liturgy— Its  introduction  among  the  Bohemians  by  Gregory— Motives  of  the  Popes— other  Instances 
•f  serrices  not  performed  in  the  Vulgar  Tongue— Usage  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

The  age  of  Gregory  was  distinguished  by  a  very  important  doctrinal  con- 

troveisy :  but  though  that  pontiff  was  abundantly  pugna- 

Opinions  and  cious   in  asserting   the   most  inadmissible   rights  of  the 

conduct  of  church,  he  showed  no  disposition  to  encourage  the  dispute 

Berenger.      in  question,  nor  any  furious  zeal  to  extirpate  the  supposed 

error ;  and  yet  the  error  was  no  less  than  a  disbelief  in  the 

mystery  afterwards  called  Transubstantiation.      We  have  already  men- 

tioiieil  the  pn)innlgation  .of  that  dogma  by  Paschasius  Radbertus:  we 

have  observed  with  wliat  ardour  and  liberty  it  was  both  supported  and 

—       -        — * 

*  Gn.>^ory  reproved  the  abbot,  who  admitted  Hugo,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  into  hii 
mouiistery,  on  this  ground — '  We  have  abundance  of  good  monks,  but  there  is  a  grcst 
scarcity  of  good  princes.'  Those  are  the  virtues  which  Gibbon  calls  dangerou*  ;  and  it  ii 
in  Kpeaking  iif  (iregory  that  he  advances  that  remarkable  assertion — ^that  the  vices  of  ihfl 
clergy  are  less  dangerous  tlian  their  virtues, — a  position  which  is  seldom  understood  with 
the  ijualitication  which  (he  author  obviously  intended  to  attach  to  it.  The  passage  it  illuf* 
tratcd  by  another  in  the  sis^ty-ninth  chapter — '  The  scandals  of  the  tenth  century  wen 
obliterated  by  the  austere  and  more  dangerous  virtues  of  Gregory  VII.' 

t  Giannone,  Storia  di  Napoli,  lib.  x.  c.  6.  Gregory  has  l>een  reproached  with  placing 
faith  in  the  predictions  of  astrologers ;  with  dealing  in  divinations,  interpreting  (beams, 
and  exercising  the  magical  art.  Few  of  those  who  have  shone  with  great  splendour  in  an 
ignorant  age  have  escaped  the  same  suspidon. 

J  When  Muratori  ( Vit.  Rom.  Pontif.  in  Leo  IX.)  speaks  of  him  as  *  Adolescens. . . .  clari 
iugenii,  sanctan^ue  Hfligioms'  and  when  (viannone  calls  him  <  uomo  pieno  di  Religione,' 
nothing  moru  is  at  all  ueccssaiily  implied  than  Gregory's  monastic  sanctity  would  justify* 
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dnring:  the  ninth  reiilury,  until  the  flames  of  tho  controversy, 
ed  by  any  public  edicts,  graduslly  and  innocently  rxplred.  The 
s  which  had  been  ur^ed  on  both  sides  were  thus  left  to  produce 
eetive  fruits  of  f^ood  or  evil,  Accordlnu;  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
he  season  in  which  they  were  sown.  Both  these  circuin stances 
fully  uofiivourahle  to  the  growth  of  miy  wholesome  knowledge: 
M  daji  reason  was  less  persuasive  then  its  abuse,  and  truth  was 
itive  than  specious  show  ;  so  that  religion  was  buried  in  super- 
jservances.  Thus  it  happened  that,  during  the  tenth  century,  the 
I  question  made  a  general,  though  silent  progress  ;  and,  in  the 
;  of  the  eleventh,  it  was  tacitly  understood  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
in  church.  In  the  year  1045,  Berenger,  printipal  of  the  public 
choIuatic}:at  Tours,  end  allerwanJs  Archdeacon"  of  Angers, 
irofessed  his  opposition  to  it. 

L  Catholic  writers  do  not  dispute  the  brilliancy  ofhis  talents,  the 
his  eloquence,  his  skill  in  dialectics,  and  his  general  erudition  ; 
it,  too.  that  habits  of  exemplary  virtue  and  piety  g^vc  life  and 
)  his  genius  and  his  learning  t.  By  these  merits  he  ecijuired  the 
[)  of  tiie  people,  and  the  friendship  of  the  most  distinguinhed 
icB  of  bis  day.  But  when  some  of  his  historians  assert  that  his 
iddenly  deserted  bim,  and  were  even  changed  into  their  opposite 
the  moment  when  he  propounded  his  opinion,  we  can  only  con- 
n  OS  illustrating  their  own  definition  of '  heresy.'  It  is  also  said, 
inger  was  stimulated  to  publish,  even  to  invent,  his  doctrine  by 
lalousy  of  the  learned  Lanlranc  ;  and  in  truth  the  most  sjilendid 
o  so  commonly  originate  in  sordid  motives,  thai  this  charge  may 
lie  true  :  but  it  is  not  probable,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
'lua  character  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  important,  since  it  affects  neither 

not  the  prevalence  of  his  doctrine. 

fcr's  opposition  to  tran substantiation  became  known  to  Leo  IX., 
lemned  it  at  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1050  ;   and  in  the  same 

odier  councils  were  summoned  in  France,  at  Vercell  and  Paris, 
rhich  strongly  anathematized  the  heresy;  and,  in  consequence 
mt  of  the  latter,  Henry  I.  deprived  tliC  offender  of  the  tempo- 
roceeding  from  his  benefice.  He  did  not  attend  these  councils, 
]ued  to  profess  and  promulgate  his  doctrine.  During^  the  pon- 
'  Victor  II.  a  council  was  assembled  at  Tours  in  1055  J,  at  which 
nd  presided  as  legate  of  the  pope.     Berenger  was  summoned 

and  on  this  occasion  he  obeyed  the  summons— with  the  less 
sion,  because  he  possessed  (he  persdnal  regard  of  Hildebrand, 

im  u  guilty  of  a  strange  blunder  in  making  him  Atchtnibop  of  Angen,  and 
ing  him  throughout  33  a  prr/aie.  In  fact,  Angm  is  onlv  an  einicopBl  aee, 
luBruno,  one  of  Berengei'B  own  pupib,iru  raised  to  it  101047.  Hi*l.  Litt. 
«,  Vie  de  Berenger. 

■rmoK  ii  perhaps  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  Ikct,  that  ha  loo  attained  the  ho- 
putatiDD  (common  to  him  with  so  manj  learned  penoni)  of  being  a  ma^iaD. 

Si,  Vit  Victor  11.,  sect,  v,,  wliero  varioui  authontie*  are  collected,  and  among 
Dwing  expresuoni  from  Lantiranc  addieoihi  to  Beteoger: '  Denique  in  Con- 
enii,  cui  ipiius  Victoria  inleifuere  legali,  data  etA  titd  oplio  defendendi  pait«m 
am  cum  defendendam  Gimcipere  non  audeies,  confeuus  coram  omuilnis  com- 
]aam  fidem,  jurksti  te  ab  iUn  hora  ita  OBditunun,  licut  in  Romano  Coacilio  te 
■opeiiu*  compreliensum.'  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Berenger  had  been 
be  council  of  Leo,  though  he  disregarded  Ihoae  attembled  in  France ;  unless 
Roman  Coimcil  mentiuned  by  Lan&anc  b«  that  aDerwarde  held  by  fjicbolas, 
ne  probable. 
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He  appears  to  have,  urged  little  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  and  to  have 
made  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  on  oath  to  the  received  fiuth  of  the 
Church  concerning  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  And  having  subscribed  to  this  faith,  he  imme* 
diately  returned  to  the  propagation  of  his  actual  opinions. 

He  then  remained  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  years,  until  Nidiolas  II. 
called  upon  him  to  justify  himself  before  a  Roman  Council.  He  appeared 
there,  and  professed  his  readiness  to  follow  the  doctrine  which  should  seem 
good  to  that  assembly.  Accordingly,  a  profession  of  faith  was  drawn  op, 
which  went  to  the  furthest  extent  to  which  the  dog^a  has  ever  been  carried*, 
and  with  the  same  hand  which  signed  it  Berenger  committed  to  the  flames 
the  books  containing  his  opposition  to  it  He  then  returned  to  France, 
resumed  his  sincere  profession,  and  abjured  his  abjuration. 

Alexander  II.  (acting  probably  under  his  archdeacon's  counsels)  con- 
tented himself  with  addressing  to  the  heretic  a  letter  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
exhortation ;  but  as  his  opinion  and  his  contumacy  now  created  some 
confusion  in  the  Church,  Hildebrand,  not  long  afler  his  elevation  to  the 
chair,  summoned  Berenger  to  Rome  a  second  time.  For  the  space  d 
nearly  a  year  Gregory  retained  him  near  his  person,  and  honoured  him 
with  his  familiarity  ;  and  then,  in  a  council  in  1078,  he  was  contented  to 
require  his  subscription  to  a  profession  which  admitted  the  real  presence 
without  any  change  of  substance;  and  Berenger  did  not  hesitate  to  sign  it 

But  this  moderation  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  certain  ardent  prelates, 
who  required  not  only  a  more  specific  declaration  of  orthodoxy,  bat  also 
that  the  sincerity  of  the  retractation  should  be  approved  by  the  fiery  trial 
Berenger  is  stated  to  have  prepared  himself  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  sub- 
mission to  that  ceremony ;  but  Gregory,  though  he  accorded  the  first  of 
their  requisitions,  refused  to  countenance  the  senseless  mockery  of  the 
second.  The  year  following,  another  council  assembled,  and  once  more 
Berenger  in  their  presence  solemnly  renounced  his  opinions,  and  con- 
firmed by  oath  his  adherence  to  the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  was  then  dismissed  by  the  pontiff,  with  new  proofs  of  his 
satisfaction  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  restored  to  the  security  of  his  native 
country,  than  he  renewed  the  profession  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
never  in  tnith  abandoned.  But  he  received  little  further  molestation t 
from  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  died  in  1088,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
with  no  other  disquietude  than  those  severe  internal  sufferings  which  were 
the  consequence  of  his  repeated  and  deliberate  perjuries  |. 


*  In  the  presence  of  the  pope,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  bishops,  Berenger  sob 
scribed  the  following  profession :  *  Kgo  BerengariuH,  indignus  diaconus,  &c.  .  .  consentv 
S.  R.  Ecclesiis  et  A  p.  Sedi,  et  ore  et  corde  profitcor  de  sacramento  Dominicse  mcnss  eao 
fidem  me  tenerc  quam  dominus  et  veuerabilis  Papa  Nicolaus  et  hoc  sancta  synodus  tc 
nendam  tradidit. .  scilicet  panem  et  Tinum,  qu»  in  altari  pommtur,  jwst  consecrationem  noi 
solum  sacramentum  scd  etiam  verum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ 
esse;  et  sensualiter,  non  solum  sacramento  sed  in  veritate,  manibus  sacerdotum  tradai 
et  fran^  et  fidelium  dentibus  alteri;  jurans  per  sanctam  et  homoousiam  Trinitatem.  Eo 
vero  qui  contra  banc  fidem  venerint  setemo  anathemate  dignos  esse  pronuntio.  Quod  i 
©go  aliquando  aliqmd  contra  haec  sentire  et  preedicare  pnesumpsero  subjaceam  canonon 
severitati.  Lecto  et  perlecto  tponte  subscripsi.'  It  is  cited  by  Pagi  in  the  Life  of  Nicho 
las  II.,  as  are  the  second  and  third  professions  of  Berenger  (in  1078  and  1079)  in  th* 
Life  of  Gregory,  sect.  Ixx.  Ixxii. 

f  Dupin  mentions  that  he  was  summoned  before  a  council  at  Bourdeaux,  in  1O80 
'  where  be  gave  an  account  of  his  faith.' 

t  A  loud  and  very  uuimportant  dispute  has  been  raised  between  Papists  and  Protei 
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Berenger  was  aniious  for  the  r^pntslion  of  a  ^eat  Rerormer,  and 
(lerheps  siacerely  zealous  for  Ihe  psitirpaiioii  of  what  he  considered  a 
Tevotling  corruption — but  he  did  not  aspire  to  file  glory  of  martyrdom. 
And  when  lie  presented  himseir  at  four  .successive  couocila,  under  the 
obligatian  either  to  defend  or  retract  his  opinions,  we  catinot  doubt  th»t, 
BS  he  saw  the  former  course  to  be  useless  bb  well  as  dan^rous,  he  went 
there  calmly  prepared  la  deba.se  himself  by  on  insincere  and  perjured 
bninillation.  Perhaps  he'prescrved  his  property,  or  prolonged  his  life  for 
a  few  years,  by  such  reiterated  sin  and  degradation  ;  but  if  his  latest  days 
were  passed  in  remorse  and  bitter  penitence,  his  gain  was  not  great,  and 
the  moments  which  he  added  to  his  exj^lencc  wt-re  taken  away  from  his 
happiness.  His  followers  were  not,  probably,  very  numerous*;  and  they 
were  chilled  by  his  weakness  and  confounded  by  his  frequent  recantations. 
His  fortitude  and  constancy  would  have  confirmed  and  multiplied  and 
perpetuated  them.  We  admire  his  talents,  we  respect  his  virtues,  and 
venerate  the  cause  in  which  he  displayed  them  ;  but  in  that  age  the  defence 
of  that  cause  demanded  (as  it  deserved)  a  chnracler  of  sterner  materials 
Uid  more  rigid  conaislcncy  than  was  that  of  Berenger. 

From  the  moderation  which  Gregory  used  towurds  the  person  of  that 
KeTormer.  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  secretly  favoured  his  opiniansi  and 
this  may  be  so  far  true,  that  he  generally  inculcated  an  adherence  to  the 
words  of  scriptiiret;  and  discouraged  any  curious  researches  and  positive 
decifjons  respecting  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  at  the  Eucharist, 
And  as  a  rcEil  spiritual  (or  intellectual  J)  presence  was  probably  admitted 
by  Berenger  himself,  who  professed  only  to  follow  the  opinions  of  John 
SGotus§,  there  could  remain  no  ground  for  any  violent  difference  between 
the  pope  and  the  heretic. 

IL  Bui  if  we  are  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to  hare 
been  eSectnally  established,  rather  through  the  obstinate  r-  /  i>'  i,  / 
zeal  of  hia  ecclesiastics,  than  by  the  favour  of  Gregory,  we  ff^^T^ 
■hall  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  his  personal  exer-  J.  '  '" 
tions  a  cootemporary  corruption  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  '  '""S^- 

church.  It  was  the  will  of  Hildebrand  that  the  liturgy  of  the  Universal 
Church  should  be  delivered  in  Latin  only ;  and  having  once  adopted  that 
scheme,  as  in  every  other  object  which  he  thought  proper  to  pursue,  he 
neglected  no  imaginable  means  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  use  of  Latin  aa 
the  vulgar  longue.which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  southern  provinces  of 
Europe,  gradually  ceased  during  the  course  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  the 
language  of  the  first  eoniiuerors  insensibly  gave  place  to  the  barbarous 
iargon  of-  the  second.  Latin  thus  became  a  subject  of  study,  and  all 
knowledge  of  it  was  presently  confined  to  the  priesthood.  £tiU  it  seems 
clear  that,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Ihe  services  of  the  church  con- 

tanta  ■>  to  the  opinioas  ia  which  Bereager  actually  ditd.  The  truth  ■ppcua  ta  be  that 
he  died  a  peaiteat, — and  the  fonaei  atlributu  to  the  coasciouiaew  of  Ma  heresy  that 
laiuuiie  which  the  latter  much  more  probatilj  ascribe  Id  hii  perjury. 

*  We  mean  that  they  fbrnied  a  very  trifling  piopartion  to  the  whole  body  of  Ihe 
dneh.  The;  contained  no  individual  of  any  gnat  emineacs,  Oar  do  they  appear  to 
Bars  eiiited  at  a  itcl  after  the  death  of  Berenger. 

■|-  Hosheiai,  cent  zi. 

t  Hilt.  litt.  de  1b  France,  Vie  do  Berenger. 

{  Ambroie,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  are  the  Fathers  ou  whose  aiilhority  Berenger  chieAy 
re^  hi*  defence.  Lanfiaac,  before  be  iMcame  Archtrishop  of  Cauteibui;,  woi  hi)  moit 
distingiiiBhsd  oppoaent. 
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tinned  io  be  performed  entirely  in  Latin/and  even  that  aennona  were  for 
some  time  delivered  in  that  tongue  to  an  audience  most  imperfiectly 
acquainted  with  it.  But  in  Spain,  the  Gothic  missal  had  gradually  sup- 
planted the  Roman,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  was 
universally  prevalent  in  that  church.  Soon  after  that  time,  by  the  united 
influence  (as  is  said)  of  Richard,  the  papal  legate,  and  Con8tance»  Queen 
of  Leon  (who  had  brought  with  her  from  France  an  attachment  to  the 
forms  of  her  native  church),  Alfonso,  the  sixth  of  Leon  and  first  of  Castile, 
was  persuaded  to  propose  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  litui^y.  The 
nobility  and  the  people,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  established  form,  and  after  some  heats  had  been  excited  on 
both  sides,  a  day  was  finally  appointed  to  decide  on  the  perfections  of  the 
rival  missals.  To  this  effect,  recourse  was  had,  according  to  the  customs 
of  those  days,  to  the  '  judgments  of  God,'  and  the  trial  to  which  they  were 
first  submitted  was  that  by  combat.  Two  knights  contended  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  assembly,  and  the  Gothic  champion  prevailed.  The 
king,  dissatisfied  with  this  result,  subjected  the  missals  to  a  second 
proof,  which  they  were  qualified  to  sustain  in  their  own  persons — the  trial 
by  fire.  The  Gothic  liturgy  resisted  the  flames,  and  was  taken  out 
unhurt,  while  the  Roman  yielded,  and  was  consumed.  The  triumph  oi 
the  former  appeared  now  to  be  complete,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  ashes  of  the  latter  had  curled  to  the  top  of  the  flames^  and  leaped  out 
of  them.  By  this  strange  phenomenon  the  scales  were  again  turned,  or 
at  least  the  victory  was  held  to  be  so  doubtful,  that  the  king,  to  preserve 
a  show  of  impartiality^  established  the  use  of  both  liturgies,  it  then 
became  very  easy»  by  an  exclusive  encouragement  of  the  Roman,  effec- 
tually, though  gradually,  to  banish  its  competitor  *• 

It  was  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  Alexander  II.  especially  to  prohibit  the 
Bohemians  from  performiug  service  in  their  native  Sclavonian,  and  to 
impose  on  them  the  Roman  missal ;  and  about  seven  years  ailerwards 
Gregory  prosecuted,  as  pope,  the  enterprise  which,  as  archdeacon,  he  had 
doubtless  originated.  Little  serious  resistance  appears  to  have  been 
opposed  to  this  and  similar  attempts  ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  without  dis- 
pute, that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Latin  liturgy 
was  very  generally  received  in  the  western  churches. 
The  motive  t  of  the  popes  for  this  vexatious  exertion  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 


*  See  ])r.  Macrie'8  Hiftory  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  tho  Reformation  in 
Spain.  Tlie  contest  between  the  liturgies  began  during  the  puntiticate  of  Alexander  II., 
between  the  years  lOGO  and  1068  ;  but  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Gregory  was  to  give  his 
strenuous  and  effectual  sup{)ort  to  the  Roman.     See  Pagi,  Vit.  Alex.  II.  et  Greg.  Vll. 

f  The  reason ,  which  Gregory  fairly  avowed  in  his  answer  to  Vratislaus,  Duke  of 
Bohemia,  was  the  impolicy  of  maJcing  the  scriptures  too  public  ;  and,  in  tlds  document,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  with  what  ease,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  he  could  dispense  (like 
Gregory  the  Great)  with  the  authority  of  the  primitive  chuTch,  so  conclusive  and  venerable 
when  it  was  expedient  to  follow  it.  The  expressions  of  so  great  a  pontiff  deserve  to  be 
recorded: — *  Quia  Nobilitas  tua  post ulav it,  quod  secundum  Sclavonicam  linguam  apud 
vos  divinum  celebrari  annueremus  officium,  scias  nos  huic  petitioni  tus  uequaquam  posse 
favere.  £x  hoc  nempe  sa»pe  volveutibus  liquet  non  immerito  Saa'tnn  Scripturam  omnipo- 
tenti  Deo  placuiue  quibtudam  loci*  eue  occu//am,  ne,  si  ad  liquidum  cunctis  pateret, 
forte  vilesceret  et  subjaceret  despectui,  aut  prave  intellecta  a  mediocribus  in  errorem 
induceret.  Neque  enim  ad  excusationem  juvet,  quod  quidam  religiosi  viri  lioc  quod  sim- 
pliciter  populus  ^juaesivit,  patienter  tulerunt,  seu  incorrectum  dimiserunt  j  cum  Frimiliva 
Eccletia  muUa  diuimulaverit,  qu»  a  Sanctis  Patribus,  postmodum  firmata  Christ ianitate 
et  reUgione  crescente,  subti/i  exmiinatione  correvta  sunt.  Unde  ne  id  fiat,  quod  a  vestris 
imprudenter  exposcitur,  auctoritate  B.  Petri  inhibemus,  atque  ad  houorem  omnipotentis 
Dei  huic  vansB  temeritati  viribus  totis  resistere  prsdpimus.' 
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was  undoubtedly  their  ardour  for  the  Unity  of  llie  church,  as  one  body  tinder 
one  head  ;  and  to  this  end  it  certainly  cunduced,  that  she  should  speak 
to  all  her  children,  of  all  nations  and  races,  in  one  languapfe  only.  It  was 
also  Decesaary  that  that  language  should  be  Latin,  because  It  thus  became 
a  chain  which  not  only  united  to  each  other  the  extremiUes  of  the  North 
and  Uie  West,  but  alao  bound  them  in  universal  allegiance  to  a  common 
Sovereign.  But  this  policy,  like  some  other  of  the  profoundest  schemes 
trf'the  Vatican,  was  calculated  on  the  continuation  of  general  ignorance. 
and  the  stability  of  principles  nhich  the  slightest  efforts  of  reason  were 
■nfficient  to  overturn. 

We  should  add,  however,  that  a  similar  custom  prevails  among  certain 
other  nations  and  crecdiv,  which  cannot  have  originated  in  similar  motives, 
but  is  rather  to  be  allribu(«d  to  the  superstitious  veneration  for  antiquity, 
10  common  where  the  undersinndine:  has  been  little  cultivated.  The 
Egyptians  or  Jacobites  performed  their  service  in  Coptic  j  the  Neslorians 
m  Syriac  ;  the  Abyssinians  in  the  old  ^thiopic  ;  and  the  prayers  which 
are  oSered  to  the  god  of  the  Mahometaon  are  universally  addressed  in 
Arabic  But  the  usage  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  practice  *  of  the  early 
Christian  church,  which  permitted  every  variety  of  language  in  its  ceremo- 
luea;  a  practice  which  received  the  positive  confirmation  of  the  Council  of 
Fraacfoft  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  which  was  not  entirely 
MdiTcrted  till  tfae  pontificate  of  Gregory  and  of  his  immediate  a 


NOTE  AT  THE  END  OP  PART  III. 

(1.)  la  an  early  part  of  this  work  (Chap,  V.  p.  63).  Justin  Martyr  is 
accused  of  error  in  having  given  to  Simon_Magus  a  statue  which,  in  fast, 
was  dedicated  to  Semo  Sangiis,  a  Sabine  deity.  The  question,  however, 
is  involved  in  eomc  uncertainty ;  for  it  appears  that  the  inscription  found 
in  1574  Wtsnot  engraved  on  a  statue  (as  above  asserted},  but  on  a  stone, 
beaiTi^  reaemblance,  indeed,  to  the  basis  of  a  statue,  yet  so  small,  that  it 
could  acarcelj  have  supported  any  representation  of  the  human  body. 
Such  is  the  account  of  Baronius,  (Ann.  44.)  which  at  the  time  had 
escaped  the  author.  Under  these  circumstance*,  whatever  may  be  the 
leaning  of  our  own  private  judgment,  we  are  historically  bound  to  admit 
the  direct  affirmation  of  Justin,  who  expressly  asserts  that  the  itatue 
existed  in  his  time.  If  we  believe  Baronius,  that  this  stone  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  considered  as  a  pedestal,  we  must  also  believe  Justin  ;  other- 
wise we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  Father  deliberately  called  that  a 
etatae  which  has  no  part,  or  even  support,  of  a  statue,  but  a  mere  Stone 
consecrated  to  rude  Pagan  diTinity.  At  any  rate,  the  direct  evidence  is 
all  on  one  side,  with  only  a  bare,  and  as  many  will  think,  unreasonable 
supposition  on  the  other. 

•  '  You  nuiy  have  obaerred  (wys  Fleuty)  that  the  officM  of  the  church  were  Iken  in 
the  laDKUoge  moit  uied  in  each  counlrj',  tliat  is  to  <ay,  ia  Latin  through  all  thu  West,  and 
in  Qieek  through  all  the  East,  except  in  the  remoter  pcminces,  as  in  Tbebaia  whece  (he 

jCgjptian  vai  apoken,  and  in  Upper  Syria  where  Syiiac  iras  used The  Arineniana 

hKT«,  from  the  very  beginning,  perfurmed  divine  aeirice  in  their  ovn  tongue.     If  the 
nalioni  were  of  a  mljed  kind,  there  were  in  the  church  interptelera  to  eiplain  what  wa« 

raad In  Palestine,  SI.  Sabas  and  St  Theodoaiut  had  in  th^  maDBileries  maa; 

churches,  wherein  the  moalu  <*i  diffueat  natiDDi  had  their  litu^,  eitcb  ia  hi»  owa 
language.' 
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(2.)  In  Chapter  X,  p.  153,  a  parage  is  cited  from  St.  Eligius,  a  bishop 
of  Noyon,  contemporary  of  Gregory  the  Great  The  sense,  and  even  iiU 
words  in  question,  had  been  previously  retailed  both  by  Robertson  and 
Jortin ;  and  the  original  Latin  is  quoted  by  Mosheim,  whom  the  latter  of 
those  writers  has  followed.  The  author  of  this  work,  who  had  also  con- 
fided in  the  same  guide,  has  been  lately  led  to  look  more  particularly  into 
the  '  Life  of  Eligrius,'  as  it  is  published  in  the  Spicilegium  Dacherii  (vol.  v., 
p.  147—304) ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  discover  many  excellent  precepts 
and  pious  exhortations  scattered  among  the  strangle  matter  with  which  it 
abounds.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  was  with  great  sorrow  and  some 
shame,  that  he  ascertained  the  treachery  of  his  historical  conductor.  The 
expressions  cited  by  Mosheim,  and  cited  too  with  a  direct  reference  to 
the  Spicilegium,  are  forcibly  brought  together  by  a  very  unpardonable 
mutilation  of  his  authority.  They  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  bishop ;  but  found  in  the  society  of  so  many  g^od  and 
Christian  maxims,  that  it  had  been  charitable  entirely  to  overlook  them, 
as  it  was  certainly  unfair  to  weed  them  out  and  heap  them  together,  with- 
out notice  of  the  rich  harvest  that  surrounds  them.  In  justice,  then,  to 
the  character  botli  of  St.  Eligius  and  his  church,  and  that  the  exact 
extent  of  the  historian's  delinquency  may  be  known,  we  shall  here  sub- 
join the  entire  passag^e  which  Mosheim  has  disfigured ;  and  we  are  glad 
of  the  occasion  to  present  even  this  short  specimen  of  the  discourses, 
which  were  delivered  to  a  Christian  people  in  the  age  of  its  darkest  igno- 
rance. 

*  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  love  your  friends  in  God,  and  love  your  ene- 
mies on  account  of  God,  for  he  who  loveth  his  neighbour  (saith  the  apostle) 
hath  fulfilled  the  law;  ^r  the  man  who  would  be  a  true  Christian  must 
observe  the  precepts,  since  he  who  observes  not  circumvents  himself. 
He,  then,  is  a  good  Christian,  who  believes  not  in  charms  or  inventions  of 
the  devil,  but  places  the  whole  of  his  hope  in  Christ  alone ;  who  receives 
the  stranger  with  joy,  as  though  he  were  receiving  Christ  himself;  since 
it  was  He  who  said,  *'  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in,"  and  *'  inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.''  f/ie,  I  say,  is  a  good  Christian^  who  washes  the  feet 
of  the  strangers,  and  cherishes  them  as  his  beloved  parents ;  who  gives 
alms  to  the  poor  in  proportion  to  his  possessions  ;  who  goes  frequency  to 
church  and  makes  his  oblations  at  God*s  altar ;  who  never  tastes  of  his 
own  fruit  until  he  hath  presented  some  to  God;  who  has  no  deceitful 
balances,  nor  deceitful  measures ;  who  has  never  lent  his  money  on 
usury  ;  who  both  lives  chastely  himself,  and  teaches  his  children  and  his 
neighbours  to  live  chastely  and  in  the  fear  of  God;  and  who  for  many 
days  before  the  festivals  observes  strict  chastity^  though  he  be  married, 
that  he  may  approach  the  altar  with  a  safe  conscience  ;  lastly,  who  can 
repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  teaches  the  same  to  his 
children  and  his  family.  He  who  is  such  as  this,  without  any  doubt  is  a 
true  Christian,  and  Christ  dwells  in  him.' 

'  Behold !  ye  have  heard,  my  brethren,  what  sort  of  people  good 
Christians  are ;  wherefore  strive  as  much  as  you  are  able,  with  the  help  of 
God,  that  the  name  of  Christ  may  not  be  false  in  you ;  but  to  the  end 
that  ye  be  true  Christians,  always  ponder  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  your 
mind,  and  also  fulfil  them  in  your  practice.  Redeem  your  soubt  from, 
punishment  whilst  you  have  it  in  your  power ;  give  alms  according  to 
your  means ;  keep  peace  and  charity ;  recall  the  contentious  to  concord  ; 
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avoid  lies;  tremble  at  peijury  ;  bear  not  false  witneei ;  commll  no  thefl; 
offer  your  free  gi/i»  and  lilha  to  the  churchet ;  contribute  tawardt  the 
Ittminaric^  in  the  holy  placet ;  repent  the  Creed  aud  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  leach  it  to  your  children ;  iualruct  and  correct  even  your  god-chil- 
dren, and  recollect  that  you  are  their  sponsors  with  God.  Repair  fre- 
quently to  church,  and  humbly  implore  the  protection  of  the  mint* ; 
observe  the  Lord's  day,  through  reverence  for  Christ's  resurrection,  with- 
out any  bodily  n-ork ;  piously  celebrate  the  solemnities  of  the  saints ;  love 
your  neighbours  as  yourselves,  and  do  as  you  would  be  done  by ;  and 
what  you  wish  not  lo  be  done  to  yourselves,  that  do  to  no  man.  Observe 
charity  before  all  thing's,  because  charily  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  be 
hospitable,  humble,  placing  all  your  solicitude  in  God,  since  he  hath  care 
of  you.  Visit  ihe  inhrm,  seek  out  those  who  are  in  prison,  take  chur^ 
of  strangers,  feed  the  hungfy,  clothe  the  naked.  Despise  jugglers  atid 
magicians;  be  just  in  your  measures  ;  require  of  no  man  more  than  your 
due  ;  and  on  uo  account  exact  usury.  If  yon  observe  Iheie  thingt.  you 
may  appear  boldly  at  God's  tribunal  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  nay, 
Give,  Lord,  as  vx  fiave  given  ;  show  compassion  even  as  we  have  shown 
it ;  we  have  fulfilled  what  thou  hast  commanded,  do  thou  now  reward  us 
as  thou  hast  promised.' 

The  sentences  printed  in  italics  are  those  which  Mosheim  has  selected 
and  strung  together,  without  any  notice  of  the  context.  The  impression 
which,  by  this  method,  he  conveys  to  his  readers,  is  wholly  false  ;  and  the 
calumny  thus  indirectly  cast  upon  his  author  is  not  the  less  reprehensible, 
because  it  fells  on  one  of  the  obscurest  saints  in  the  Roman  calendar.  If 
the  very  essence  of  history  be  truth,  and  if  any  deliberate  violation  of  that 
be  sioful  in  the  profane  annalist,  still  lees  can  it  deserve  pardon  or  mercy 
in  the  historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 


END  OF  PART  111. 
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Chapter  XVlIl.—PontiJlcate  oflnnoemt  III. 

FitlklDiT  fartt  ud  abiemtlaDs— Circuinitinna  qpdcr  which  lBna«nl  uctqdnl  Iht  tlisli— Csl- 

— InaoHDfa  four  1»d)D(  abjectt— (I.)  la  (•ImbtlibmndeDluK  bl>  UmpDril  power  In  tb«  dly  mod 

hlmuK— bll  VDrk  CDoiplelrd  b;  Nlcbolu  IV.— (2.)  lo  IlUblllh  the  untTrrul  pcc.rmiDence  ot 
pipsl  oicr  mill  Bath"rlty— Hit  clalmi  to  Ibc  Empln— Kli  dlipou  wilh  Phtltppc  Auguilr  of 
Frante-licplict.  Ihe  HHBdoBi  lIDdcr  Inlirdld- lubmlnion  of  Philippe- Rli  ge aural  ■■icrlloni 
hem-to  EogUnd  imd  Fnpei,  Nmne,  Willicbla  ud 
leal  iTlth  John  of  EogliMl- Inleidlct— the  LegUc  Pu- 
^Ilend  b<(  lulborllT  within  tbt  church— lUllan  cler^ 
nclng  the  piieilhood- Power  of  the  Eplii:Dpal  Order — 


Chapter  XIX. — On  the  Monatlic  Syifem. 

(T.|  KnlT  liutanM  «f  the  monullc  tplilt  In  the  e»[— Pliny  tbe  phlloiopber— The  Tbenpeulu  or 

from  tbe  Derlin  or  Ulnclelin  penecalloni— Cienabllee.  Pachomlui  end  St.  A ntho dt— origin iled 
Id  nile-bl>  iDtllmllon  of  ■  Toie  qnnllooble— Uo- 
iTirlb  and  Bflcfnlh  igea-fiom  wbil  rooilv..— Vow 
onaillc  ordcr-Orlglo*!  nonki  weie  JaTinen— Com. 

eat.    (II.)  lalrodanlon  of  oianichltm  Into  Ibe  weit- S(.  Atbanailnii— Uartln  of  Touri— Moit 

-hit  order,  and    reatonible  inle,   and  objert- Foundation   of  Monte   Caaalno— France— St. 
CtlDDihan— BaTaget  of  (he  L^mbarria  and  Oanea-Rerorm  bj  Benedict  of  Aalaoe— Tbe  order  of 

Dleau— date  of'  lu  foundation- Dependent  Alibey  of  Clairrami- SI.  Bernard— lie  progreie  and 
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decline— Order  of  the  Chartrenx.  (III.)  Order  of  St.  Augottln— Rale  of  Chrodegangns—Rnle  o( 
Alx-la-Chapelle— fubReqaent  rtfonni.  (IV.)  ConnesloB  bctweta  tht  monuterleir  and  tbe  Pope- 
mutual  service!— The  military  orders— (1.)  The  Knights  of  the  Bospital— origin  of  their  InstltQ- 
tlon— their  dUclpllns  and  charactei^-(2.}  Knights  Templar— their  origin  and  obJect^(8.)  The 
Teutonic  order— its  establishment  and  prosperity.  ( V.)  Tlie  mendicant  ord»s— caotes  of  their 
rise  and  great  progress— (1.)  St.  Dominic— his  exertions  and  designs— (3.)  St.  Francis  and  hH 
followers— compared  with  the  Dominicans— apparent  assimilation- essential  differences— dispota 
of  the  Franciscans  with  the  Popes,  and  among  themselTta— Inquisitorial  oiBce  of  the  Dominican!, 
their  learning  and  influence— quarrels  with  the  Doctors  of  Paris— Austerity  of  the  Frandscaas- 
tte  FratricilU— (S.)  Tbe  Carmelltas- their  professed  origin— (4.)  Hermiu  of  8t.  Angwan— Vriii* 
tegw  of  these  four  orders.  (VI.)  Various  establishments  of  Nnne— their  nsoal  ofltecs  and  cte* 
lacter— General  remarks— The  three  grand  orders  of  the  Western  Church  (mited  to  tbe  ^ae  fi 
which  they  severally  appeared  and  flourished)— The  Jesulta— The  If  onastlc  aystam  one  of  pcipc' 
tnal  reformation— thus  alone  it  surTired  so  long^lts  merits  and  adTantagea— The  bodily  laboer 
of  tbe  Monk*— their  charitable  jmd  hospitable  oflicee— real  piety  to  be  found  amoBf  tb^ia  supe 
latendeDce  of  edneation,  and  means  of  learning  presenred  by  them— limits  to  their  aUUty— Aelr 
frequent  alllanee  with  auperstitlon— their  early  dependence  on  the  Bishope— gradval  cacmplioii 
and  Anal  ral^tctita  to  the  Pope— llieir  profits  and  opulence,  and  means  of  ■■"ffttlpf  it^Lotbvi 
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Bonifaee  Fill. 

The  ardour  of  the  Popes  for  CmttdM— Its  moUTet  and  policy— Honorins  IIIw— VircdcricPs  tow  to 

take  the  croes,  and  procrastinttlon— Gregory  XX.— his  CoroaaUon— he  CKcommnnicates  the 

Smperor— who  thus  departs  for  Palestine— Gregory  Impedes  his  success,  and  Invadea  his  domi* 

■lone    their  enbeequeat  disputes— Innocent  IV.— bis  prerions  firiendahip  witb  Frederic    CeaasB 

•f  Lyena    ▼ariona  charges  urged  agaiaet  Frederle— Inaoceat  depasM  Frederic  and  aypetaHa  kb 

■Dccesew    on  his  own  papal  authority— GItII  war  In   Germany— in  Italy— death  of  Frcdctie-Ui 

cbaraeter  and  coaduct— his  tigarona   Decree  against  Meretlca—Obacrvatiaaa— Other  nsbsm 

alleged  to  jusUfy  his  depoaltioB— tbia  dispute  compared  witb  that  betweea  Orcfwy  VIL  nd 

Henry— Taxes  levied  by  the  Pope  on  the  Clergy— Crusade  against  the  Empcrov^Kzaltatisa  of 

Innocent— his  Tisit  to  Italy  and  intrigues— his  death— his  qualities  as  a  statcsmaa— ae  a  cborcb- 

nan— expression  of  the  Sultan  of  JEgypt— Alexander  IV.— Urban  IV.^Clement  IV^— Introdadion 

^  af  Charles  d'AnJou  to  the  throne  of  Naples— Gregory  X.— his  piety,  and  other  merita— fieecnd 

Council  of  Lyons— Vain  preparations  for  another  Crusade— Death  of  Grrgory^ObJectt  af  Nidu»- 

las  II.— Martin  IV.— Senator  of  Rome— Nicholas  IV.  diligent  against  Bercsy^Pietro  dl  Morone 

or  Celestlne  V.— clrcnmstances  of  his  eleratlon— his  prcTious  life  and  habito— his  aiagular  iaet- 

pacity— disaffection  among  the  higher  Clergy— his  discontent  and  meditations— his  reslgnatloa— 

Boniface  Vlll.— his  excessire  ambition  and  insolence— on  the  decUne  of  the  papal  powei-  kls 

temporal  pretensions— Sardinia,  Corsica.  Scotland,  Hungarjr— BecogniUon  of  Albert  King  af  the 

Romans— and  act  of  his  submission— Philip  the  Falr^The  Galilean  Church— origin  of  iu  Ubntics 

— >Bt.  Louis  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction— Differences  between  Boniface  and  Philip— Bull  Clerids 

Lalcos— its  substance  and  subsequent  Interpretation— Affairs  of  the  Bishop  of  Parmlera— BvU 

Ausculta  Fill— burnt  by  Philip— Conduct  of  the  French  Nobles— of  the  Clergy— of  Boalfkea.    Bull 

Vnam  Sanctam — other  violent  proceedings- Moderation  of  Philip— further  insolence  of  the  Pope 

—Philip's  appeal  to  a  General  Council— William  of  Nogaret— Personal  assault  on  Boniface— hb 

behaTiour  and  the  circumstances  of  bis  death. 


Chapter  XXI. 


Ob  Louis  IX.  of  France— his  religious  and  ecclesiastical  acts  and  projects— On  the  origlta  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  Inquisition— On  some  of  the  principal  effects  of  the  Crtuadea— the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  the  Ubcrtiet  of  the  GaUican  Church. 


CflAPTBBXVII. 

Froni  Grtgory  I'll,  to  Innocent  III. 

deDth  of  Gregory  A\A  not  re^lore  either  concord  to  (he  Ciiursh  or 
te  to  Ihe  Einpire.  The  siiccessor,  whom  at  Ihe  solicitalion  of  his  car- 
II,  he  noniinBled  on  his  death-bed,  leelified  a  lingular,  but  sincera, 
rnance  for  a  dignity,  which  being  probably  too  feeble  lo  sustain,  he 
.00  v\f.ii  to  desire.      Desidenus*,  Abbot  of  Mount  CaEsino.  held  for  & 

period,  under  the  rnme  of  Vicior  111.,  a  disputed  rule  ;  end  on  hia 

dealh  in  Ihe  jeor  1087.  Urban  II.,  a  native  of  France,  was  prg- 
rd  in  hia  place.  But  Clement  the  Antipope  was  still  iii  poBsesBion 
I  capital,  where  the  imperial  party  was  triumphant,  and  five  years  of 
nsiont  intervened  before  the  authority  of  Urban  was  gentralljr 
>wledged.  That  Pope  had  been  a  monk  of  Clugoi,  and  owed  bia 
'rmenl  Id  the  See  of  Ostia  lo  ihe  favour  of  Gregory  ;  and  he  cunti- 

lo  the  end  of  his  life  to  exhibit  bis  fidelity  by  lullowing,  as  far  as  hia 
lis  permilted  him,  (he  echemcs  whicii  had  been  (raced  by  his  pelron, 

the  numerous  councils  held  during  his  pontificate  two  are  entitled 
rticular  attention— (hose  of  Tlaceniia  and  Clermontl: 
i(h  of  these  he  confirmed  tbe  laws  and  asserted  the     Urban  II. 
iples  of  Gregory,  and  carried  hia  favourite   claims  to 
full  extent;  for  by  the  fifteenth  canon  of  (lie  latter  he  enacted,  '  (hat 
cdesiastic  s-hall    receive   any   church  dignity   from  [he  hand  of  « 
an,  or  pay  him  liege  homage  for  it ;  and  that  no  prince  shall  give 
nvestilure§.'     But  tl:at  council  is  recommended  to  general  history 
llier  and   more  important  recollections.      And  while  at  Placenlia 
inal  sanction  was  i,nvcn   lo   the  two  Btroiigrest   charatteriMics   in   the 
ine  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church— namely  [|,  tran- 

:o  have  been  m  Kreat,  that  be 
wilh  the  poBli'"  '    " '" 

thgugn,  on  tbi;  autliority  uf  Leo  Oitieasis,  be  bean  ample  teBtimonj  lo  Vicloi'i 

tie  only  remaikibleactsof  pereoUBlliDBlility  ohich  these  tvoiivili  appear  to  bave 
3gtd,  was  B  batiiic  fsiinl  couchtd  on  eilbei  lide  in  a  pail  of  very  iDnoeeut  hei»- 
I.    Ctement,iiisolvDt  in  the  posiieiiBion  oCtha  city,  vmta  tobii  ruitintiag  adretlaij 

DiceriB  UrhanuB,  cum  gig  projeitua  ab  Uibe  ] 

Vel  mula  uomeo,  vel  lepediaria  ail  Urbem. 
I  Uiban  replied, 

Clemene  nomen  babea,  sed  Clemea*  nan  potes  ewe, 

l^odita  solveodi  cum  sit  tibi  nulla  potettas. 

Hilt  litt.  da  la  Fnnea. 
tolb  xere  held  in  1095— Ibe  foimei  on  Harrh  I,  Ihe  latter  on  Nomnbai  16.  At 
imer  sere  present  two  hundred  bishops,  aeaily  four  thousand  of  the  inferior  cler^, 
ore  than  ihirly  Ihouaaud  of  the  laity ;  so  Ihat  Ihe  aiEemblies  were  held  in  the  open 
Ihe  latler  apjearH  to  havv  been  still  more  numerously  attended.  See  Fleury, 
liT.  IxiT.,  sect.  22.  Hint.  Litt,  de  la  France. 
N(  episcopus  (el   sBcerduB   re^i  vel  alicui  laico  in  msnibus  ligiam  fidalitatem 

See  Aloibeim,  Cent  xi.  p.  ii.  t.  ii.     Fleury,  liv.  liiv.,  Bett.  29. 
lilt.  Litt.   dc  la   FiBQce.      Vie  de  Bennger.       Fleury,   loc  cit.      The  ^uaitkm 
ingthe  otdiuaticn  orih«  soua  of  preBbyterB,  which  naa  vaimly  debated  about  thii 
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substantiation  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergry,  it  was  the  Council  of 
Clermont  which  first  sounded  that  blast  of  fanaticism  which  shook  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  from  the  extremities  of  the  west  even  to  the  heart 
of  Asia,  for  above  two  centuries. 

It  may  seem  stranp^e  that  the  san^^uinary  project  of  launchingr  the  power 
n  '  '  fhp     ^^  Christendom  in  one  vast  armament  a^inst  the  Ma- 

ungm  oj  hometan  conquerors  of  the  Holy  Land  should  first  hafe 

been  proposed  by  a  Pope,  who  was  celebrated  for  hit 
studious  cultivation  of  the  noblest  arts  of  peace.  It  was  Sylvester  \l* 
with  whom  the  scheme  of  a  general  crusade  originated ;  but  to  him  it 
may  have  been  suggested  by  personal  observation  of  the  sufferings  of 
Spain  and  the  humiliation  of  the  Christian  name.  And  to  any  one 
beholding  and  deploring  the  various  disorders  of  Europe — the  fierce 
contentions  of  kings  with  each  other,  their  more  fatal  dissensions  with 
their  subjects,  the  military  license  which  everywhere  prevailed  and  for- 
'bade  all  security  of  person  or  property — it  might  have  seemed  an  act 
of  comparative  mercy  to  unite  those  discordant  spirits  even  by  the  rudest 
tie,  and  to  divert  against  a  common  foe  the  turbulence  which  engaged 
them  in  mutual  destruction.  The  same  measure  was  not  without  some 
justification  in  prudence ;  since  the  slightest  caprice  of  a  Saracen  con- 
queror might  have  directed  his  rage  against  Christendom,  and  especially 
against  Italy,  the  most  attractive,  the  most  exposed,  the  least  defensible 
province — ^the  centre  of  the  Christian  Church,  and,  as  it  were,  the  Pales- 
tine of  the  West.  These  and  similar  considerations  may  have  recom- 
mended the  same  project  to  a  much  greater  mind  than  that  of  Sylvester; 
for  it  was  also  (as  has  been  mentioned)  a  favourite  design  of  Gregory 
YII.,  who  proposed  personally  to  conduct  against  the  infidel  the  universal 
army  of  Christ.     It  was  realized  by  Urban  IF. ;  and  his  exhortationsf  to 


time,  was  set  at  rest  by  the  Council  of  Clermont.  It  was  conceded,  that  with  duspeiisatioB 
from  the  Pope  they  might  be  admitted  to  Iloly  Orders.  Pagi  (Vit.  Urban.  II.,  wet.  43.) 
ascribes  to  this  period  the  practice  of  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  laity  under  one 
species  only,  which,  he  adds,  l)ecame  more  confirmed,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  by  the  cnisaders ;  for  in  that  Church  (he  maintains)  it  has  existed 
from  primitive  times.  We  may  also  mention  in  this  place,  that  the  *  Office  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,'  though  perhaps  not  composed  by  Urban,  was  brought  into  more  general  use 
diu-ing  his  pontificate. 

*  It  will  be  recollected  tliat  Sylvester,  as  well  as  Urban  and  his  agent  Peter  the 
Hermit,  was  a  Frenchman.  So  that  the  entire  credit  of  the  scheme,  boui  of  its  inten- 
tion and  the  bringing  it  into  practice,  Iwlongs,  such  as  it  is,  to  that  enthusiastic  and 
inconsiderate  people.  It  is  a  remark  of  Gibbon,  that  at  the  council  of  Placentia,  in  Italyi 
the  people  wept  over  the  calamities  of  the  Christians  of  the  East — ^while  at  Clennont, 
in  France,  they  took  up  arms  to  avenge  them. 

f  The  Pope  closed  the  session  of  the  council  by  a  sermon,  which  has  been  ▼aiionilT 

my  dear 
brethreoy 


*  your  sins,  to  have  pity  on  the  alHictiou  of  our  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  repress  the 

*  msolcnce  of  the  infidels,  who  propose  to  subjugate  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  to  eltin- 
'  gnish  the  name  of  Christ.'  Hist.  Eccl.,  Liv.  Ixiv.,  sect  32.  As  the  i>opulace  devoutly 
believed  the  Pope's  assurance,  that  the  pilgrimage  would  atone  for  the  most  abo- 
minable crimes,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  cnisade  might  be  to  rid  Europe  of  the  refuse 
of  its  jiopulation  ;  just  as  the  certain  consequence  would  be  the  encouragement  of  crimt^ 
Fhen  the  method  of  atonement  was  always  at  hand. 
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e  Council  or  Clermont,  being-  at  (he  same  time  adtlresscd  to  the  Muper- 
Itioua  and  the  military  epirit,  the  two  iiredoininant  inotivea  of  actioit  in 
at  &gr,  were  received  with  an  entlniaiaslic  acclamalion  oF  frenzy,  whlcli 
]s  mistaken  for  the  approbation  of  God. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  military  adven- 
res  of  the  crusaders,  which  have  employed  tlie  eloquence  of  so  muuy 
riters  ;  but  t>hull  confine  ourselves  to  llie  lesti  attractive,  hut  perhaps 
ore  useful,  tusk  of  utcasiunally  recurring  to  the  domestic  changes  con- 
'Cted  with  them,  and  investigating  the  trace:^  which  they  have  left  in 
e  History  of  the  Church. 

Urban  died  in  1099,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pascal  II,  Nearly  contem- 
iraneous  with  the  decease  of  Urban  was  that  of  Clement 
J.,  the  Anlipope.  who  had  maintained  with  some  interrup-  Patcal  IT, 
ms  the  possession  of  the  capital,  though  unacknowledged 
r  the  great  body  of  the  Church.  The  imperial  party  was  at  that 
oinent  loo  weak  to  appniut  a  successor,  and  therefore  Pascal  entered 
to  undisputed  occupation  of  the  chair.  Pascal,  as  well  as  Gregory 
id  Urban,  had  been  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Clugni;  like  the 
rnier,  he  was  a  Tuscan;  like  the  latter,  he  was  indebted  for  his  early 
Ivancement  to  Gregory  ;  and  tlius  the  spirit  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
f  sniinaling  the  congenial  bosoms  of  his  two  disciples,  cnntinued  to 
lunt  the  pontilical  chair,  and  to  regulate  the  councils  of  the  Vatican, 
r  above  thirty  years  ailer  his  departure*.  And  if  Urban  prosecuted 
le  reforms  undertaken  by  his  master,  and  realized  one  of  his  fondest 
>eculations,  to  Pascal  remained  the  more  dilGcult  and  odious  office  of 
■suming  with  fresh  violence  the  interrupted  contest  with  the  empire. 
[e  engaged  in  it  earnestly,  if  not  eagerly  ;  and  as  the  emperor  was 
.ill  unpTepared  for  submission,  he  prevented  an  attempt  (perhaps  an 
isidioua  ailempt)  at  compromise,  by  renewing  (in  11U2)  all  former 
ecreea  ajtainsl  inve^litures,  and  then  commenced  the  conflict  by  the  usual 
mtence  of  excommunication. 

Henry  IV..  afier  surviving  so  many  Popes,  was  still  in  possession  of  the 
■rone:  but  his  latter  years  had  been  afflicted  by  llie  „  ,■  .  —  j 
■bellion,  and.  what  might  be  less  bitter  to  him,  bj  the  ?f"CT«  j,^ 
e-lh  of  his  eldest  son  The  affections  of  his  subjects  DealhofHe>,ryir. 
e  never  possessed  nor  deserved  ;  but  we  do  nut  learn  that  by  any  do- 
lestic  delinquency  he  had  forfeited  the  less  dissoluble  allegiance  of  his 
hildren.  And  yet,  scarcely  had  Conrad  terminated  his  unnatural  impiety 
y  death,  when — as  if  the  anathemas  of  Gregory  Were  still  suspended 
ver  him — as  if  to  accomplish  the  temporal  retribution  which  that  pontiff 
ad  denounced  against  the  foes  of  St.  Petert — Henry,  his  other  son, 
a  learning  the  excommunication  of  his  father,  rose  iu  arms  against  him. 
k  scene  revolting  to  nature  and  humanity  was  the  consequence ;  and  even 
lie  death  of  the  Emperor,  which  speedily  followed,  does  not  close  the  story 
f  his  persecutions.  His  body,  which  was  still  lying  under  the  anathema, 
laving  been  inconsiderately  consigned  to  consecrated  ground,  was  imme- 

*  Pascal  elicit  on  January  IHth,  1118,  aHei  on  unutiially  long  poDtificate  of  eighteea 
'can,  five  munllis,  nail  file  days. 

f  It  Hill  hv  rL-collccled  Ihal,  iii  his  second  excaiQinuiiicatioD  of  Heniy.  Gregory  sufipli- 
iled  St  Pettr  to  take  away  from  Ifiiit  prioce  ptotpirity  in  war  and  viciory  ovir  bi»  tne- 
liea, '  tfakt  all  the  wurld  may  kaun'  (sayi  be)  '  thAt  ihou  bait  power  Iwtb  ia  beavea  and 
leaith.' 
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diately  dug  up^  ejected  from  the  holy  precincts,  and  condemned  to  aa 
unhallowed  sepulchre  *;  and  there  it  rested  for  the  space  of  five  years,  a 
revolting  monument  of  papal  power  and  papal  malignity :  at  length  the 
sentence  was  witlidrawn  f,  and  Henry  V.  was  permitted  to  make  a  tardy 
atonement  to  offended  nature  and  piety. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Pascal  positively  excited  this  monstrous  rebellion, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  he  countenanced  and  promoted  it,  and  that 
too,  not  as  a  reluctant  concession  of  virtue  to  interest,  but  with  ardent 
and  uncompromising  zeal.  Indeed,  his  interest  was  not  engaged  in 
this  matter,  but  his  passions  merely,  and  the  vindictive  hatred  for 
Henry  IV.  which  he  had  contracted  in  the  school  of  Gregory.  The 
Holy  See  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  death  or  deposition  of  an  unpopular 
monarch,  but  everything  to  fear  from  the  union  which  would  probably 
ensue  among  his  subjects.  For,  as  to  any  prospect  of  gratitude  from  his 
successor — any  hope  that  the  Emperor  would  be  mindful  of  services  con- 
ferred upon  the  rebel, — a  Tuscan  and  a  Pope  could  scarcely  indulge  so 
simple  an  expectation.  If  Pascal  did  so,  he  very  speedily  discovered  his 
error;  for  scarcely  was  Henry  IV.  dead,  when  his  son  asserted  with 
equal  vehemence  the  disputed  rights.  The  Pope  resisted,  and  both  par- 
ties prepared  for  a  second  struggle. 

Henry  V.  nothing  deterred  by  the  portentous  appearance  of  a  comet, 
which  inspired  general  dismay,  descended  into  Italy  during  the  summer 
of  1110,  carefully  prepared  for  a  twofold  contest  with  the  Holy  See;  for 
he  was  not  only  attended  by  a  powerful  army,  but  also  by  a  suite  of  lUc' 
rary  protectors  t,  so  that  the  pen  might  be  at  hand  to  justify  the  deeds  of 
the  sword.  His  advance  was  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  his  intentiuQ, 
which  was  '  to  maintain  a  right  acquired  by  privilege  and  the  custom  oi 
his  predecessors  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  preserved  during 
three  hundred  years  under  sixty-three  popes  —  that  of  presenting  to 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  by  the  ring  and  crosier.*  In  reality,  his  object, 
when  more  fully  explained,  was  to  prevent  the  election  of  bishops 
without  his  consent,  to  invest  the  bishop-elect  with  the  regalia,  to  receive 
from  him  homage  and  the  oath  of  allegiance.  At  the  same  time,  he 
proposed  to  undergo  the  solemn  ceremony  of  coronation  at  the  hands  of 
the  Pope. 

By  the  regalia  above  mentioned  were  understood  various  grants  con- 
ferred on  the  bishops  by  Charlemagne,  which  partook 
Dispute  between     of  the  privileges  of  royalty,  such  as  the  power  of  raising 
Henry  V,  and       tribute,  coining  money,  and  also  the  possession  of  cer- 
PascaL  tain  independent  lands,  directly  derived  from  the  crown, 

with  some  other  immunities.     And    it  seemed  natural 
that  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  should  retain  the  right  of  confirming 

*  '  Comprobantibus  his  qui  aderant  Archiepiscopis  et  Kpiscopis ;  quia  quibus  vivis  eccle» 
sia  non  commuiiicat,  illiu  etiam  q»c  iiiortuis  communicare  possit.' — Urspergensis  Abbas, 
ap.  Pagi,  Vit.  Pascalis  II.  Same  ascribe  this  act  of  barbarity  to  the  German  Bishops, 
and  exculpate  the  Pope,  except  in  as  far  as  he  had  set  them  the  eicample,  by  exhmnatiag 
tht  bones  of  Guibert  the  Antipope,  who  had  been  buried  at  Ravenna,  and  casting  them 
into  the  neighbouring  river. 

f  Fleury,  H.  K.,  lib.  Ixv.  s.  -14,  and  lib,  Ixvi.  s.  5. 

t  *  One  of  them  was  a  Scotsnidn  named  David,  who  had  presided  over  the  schools  at 
*  Wurtemberg,  and  whom  the  King  had  appointed  his  chaplam,  a  cause  de  sa  veriu.  He 
'  wrote  a  relation  of  this  expedition^  but  rather  as  a  panegyrist  than  a  hisiorian.* — Fie  ury, 
lib.  Ixvi.  8. 1«  on  authority  of  Will.  Malmes.,  lib.  v.  p.  16b. 
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the  privileftefi  which  he  hail  bestowed.  This  citcumitttnce  iuvoWcd  the 
Pope  in  great  perplexity ;  and  ihoujfh  il  wus  eaay  to  publish  edicts,  and 
advance  vague  and  etorbilant  preleusions,  when  the  Emperor  was  distant 
or  eoibarrasxed,  he  could  scarcely  hope  by  such  expedients  to  withiUnd 
his  near  aud  armed  approach.  In  thin  difficulty,  Pnsuai  proved  at  least 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  his  attachment  to  the  best  and 
purest  interests  of  the  Church.  He  had  the  virtue  to  prefer  its  spiritual 
independence  to  its  worldly  splendour,  and  the  uoursjte  to  proclaim  bU 
preference.  This  belter  put  being  chosen,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Henry,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  bishops,  on  the  one  hand,  should 
make  to  Htnry  a  pusilive  CMsion  of  all  that  bcloui^ed  to  the  crown  in 
Ihe  time  of  Louia,  Henry,  and  his  oilier  predecessors,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication if  they  attempted  to  usurp  such  regalia;  and  thai  the  Em- 
peror, on  the  other,  should  resign  the  tight  of  investiture.  On  this 
arrao^ment,  the  Pupe  consented  to  perfurm  the  ceremony  of  coronaiion*, 
and  Henry  proceeded  to  Rome  for  that  purpose. 

The  circumstances  which  followed  are  told  with  some  trilling  variations, 
but  were  probably  thus.  The  bishops  interested  in  ttio  treaty,  and  eipe- 
cially  those  of  Germany,  who  would  have  been  the  greatest  sulTerers,  felt 
the  deepest  repugnance  to  resign  so  large  a  portion  of  their  splendid  lenw 
pnralities  for  a  remote  and  invisible  object,  which,  however  it  might  be  ac- 
cessory la  the  honour  of  the  Church,  did  not  benelil  their  own  immediata 
interests.  Consequently  they  protested  with  so  much  violence  against 
the  compromise,  which  seemed  to  them  to  exchange  a  subulance  fur  k 
shadow,  that  the  Pope  despaired  of  his  power  to  execute  that  condition  of 
the  treaty.  In  tlie  mean  lime,  Henry  arrived  at  Home :  he  wa»  conducted 
with  acclamations  to  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter,  where  the  Pope,  with  his 
Bisltops  and  Cardinals,  was  waiting:  to  receive  him.  The  Ring,  accord- 
ing to  the  iGuaatomed  ceremony,  prostrated  himself  before  the  Pope,  and 
kiksed  bis  feel ;  he  then  read  tlie  usual  oath,  and  they  advanced  together 
into  the  churchf.  But  here,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  olfice  of  conae< 
tralion,  a  disputi-  broke  nut  rotipcctinij  the  fullilinent  of  itie  lre;ily.  and  it 
was  presently  inflamed  into  an  angry  quarrel.  Henry  availed  himself  of 
the  presence  of  his  soldiers  to  arrest  the  Pope  and  several  Cardinals ;  the 
Roman  populace  look  arms  and  endeavoured  to  rescue  him;  a  fieroo 
aikd  tumultuous  conflict  ensued,  and  the  courts  of  the  Vatican,  and  evea 
the  hallowed  pavement  of  SL  Peter,  were  polluted  with  blood ;  but  the 
GannaiM  succeeded  in  preserving  their  prisoners,  and  carried  them  away 
to  their  Beighbouring  encampment  at  Viterbo.  After  a  rigorous  confiae- 
ment  of  two  moolhs.  Pascal  yielded  to  such  persuasion  as  a  king  may 
euRise  over  his  captive ;  and  then  he  not  only  perforiued  the  required 
ccrflmony,  but,  by  a  new  convention,  ceded  unconditiouallj  the  right  of 


•  For  thi*  compaet  we  Hbto  the  suthority  of  Petrm  Diiconoi  (who  dtes  «  contwnpo. 
myaseouot  of  the  tnisBrtian )  conflrmed  t^  ihat  of  Unpergeiu.  Abbas,  u  roUowa.  '  Ibl 
Ltjati  Apoilolid  emu  miitii  Regit  adveaientea,  poinptuin  eua  Papain  ad  coaKcra- 
n«u»ii. .  .»i  tamea  iw«  BibiiaeE  Bnnuerat  libertatem  Ecelenarum,  laicam  ab  illis  ptohi- , 
9  sb  Kcdeiiu  Dueacus,  Marchiu,  Comitatui, 


i&a,   MuneU,  Tvlutiiii,  CKteraruiaque  ReiraUuin  qus  ponideat  ii 

•  Pwh.  II.— Fleuiy,  lib,  liyi.  i.  Li. 

ook  place  on  Feb.  11,1111.  '  Ter  »e  inyiceni  complei 
icul  nra,  Hex  deitenm  Pontificii  teneni  eute  tumgao  \ 
vmit  Ai^Dteam.  [bi  ex  libro  profeaionem  imperatt 
eM  Imperator,  gic.'— Acta  Vaticaaa  ap.  Buamum, 


ao#  A  BISTORT  OF  tbeHbhurg&*      fdii^aRc 


THntfmmaaet  of  the  Emperor  wm  deawnrfed  fai  Gemitty;   Vmai 

fetumed  to  Rome ;  but  hr  wm  unluffd  tlinnn  hjenrti  ■  tnnjwilof  fadye 
tioo,  as  to  find  it  necessary,  in  the  year  fbUowing;  to  sobait  the  moh 
aflhir,  even  as  it  involved  his  own  personal  eondnct,  to  mvary  wamemi 
Council  attheLaleran.  Here  the  Pope  confessed  thie  cRorinto  wUeh  Ms 
wedtness  had  betrayed  him;  and  the  Council,  with  his  eoasenl»  sdleanB^ 
vsvoked  and  cancelled  the  treaty,  and  justified  their  perfidy  by  pleading  Ihs 
violence  whidi  had  extorted  it  The  inunediate  resentment  or  Henry  wsi 
diverted  by  civil  disorders;  but  in  1117,  he  mardied  to  Room  «s  aa 
avowed  enemy ;  Pascsl  retired  to  Benevento,  and  sought  thejaroteetieBsf 
Ui  Norman  vassals,  still  faithful  to  the  diair  of  Gregory.  The-Empcffor 
presenUy  withdrew,  and  Pascal  returned  to  his  see,  and  died ;  and  his  for- 
tunes, in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  his  patron,  were  blened  wilk' 
n  happier  termination,  since  he  was  permitted  to  dose  hn  eyes  at  Bomii' 
His'  fortunes  were,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  those  of  Gregory,  nni 
aimUar  was  the  audacity  of  his  pretensions ;  but  he  wanted  the  finane» 
necessary  to  dignify  the  former,  and  to  give  weight  and  stability  to  ths 
latter ;  his  adversity  was  inglorious,  and  his  arrogance  feeble  and  widiont 
consequence.  The  levity  of  his  chsracter  disqualified  him  for  tiie  tank  lit 
had  undertaken,  and  its  pliancy  did  not  compensate  for  its  want  of  eohe- 
rence  and  consistency. 
The  question  respecting  investitures,  after  having  variously  agitated  ths 

kingdoms  of  the  west  for  half  a  century,  was  now 
Canetunon  of  the  drawing  near  to  its  final  decision.  Afler  a  Aoit  in* 
auarreU  about  terval  of  disputed  succession*,  then  usual  on  the  death 
InoMturei.  of  every  Pope,  Caliztus  II.,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  a 

Count  of  Burgundy,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Empe- 
ror, was  raised  to  the  pontifical  dmir.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
he  sacrificed  to  the  claims  of  consanguinity  any  portion  of  the  rights  or 
pretensions  of  his  see ;  but  he  consented  that  the  differences  should  he 
submitted  for  their  final  arrangement  to  a  Council,  or  Diet,  to  be  assembled 
at  Worms  for  that  purpose.  A  Convention  was  there  concluded,  which  was 
reasonable  and  permanent ;  its  substance  was  thisf : — (1.)  That  the  election 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  in  his  Teutonic  kingrdom,  take  place  in  its  rightful 
form,  without  violence  or  simony,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  or  his 
legate,  so  that  in  case  of  a  difference,  his  protection  be  given  with  the  advice 
of  the  metropolitan  to  the  juster  claim|.  (2.)  That  the  ecclesiastic  elected 
receive  his  regalia  at  the  hand  of  the  £mperor,  and  do  homage  for  them. 
But  (S.)  that  in  the  ceremony  of  investiture  tbe  Emperor  no  longer  use  the 
insignia  of  spiritual  authority,  but  the  sceptre  only.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment had  previously  §  taken  place  in  England  between  Henry  Land  PiSMal 
II. ;  and  in  France||,  if  the  custom  of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier  ever 


*  Gelasius  II.  stands  in  the  list  of  Popes  as  having  filled  that  intenral. 

t  See  Fleury,  Uv.  IxviL  sect.  30.  Pagi,  Vit  CaUisti  II.  sect  xziv.  xxv.  This  con- 
vention took  place  in  September,  1122. 

{  ^81  qua  inter  p|artes  discordia  emerserit,  metropolitani  prorindalium  connlio  tcI 
'  judicio,  saniori  parti  assensiun  et  auxilium  prsbeas.'  So  this  clause  is  «fzprcased  in  tlie 
acts  of  the  Lateran  Council  held  in  the  following  year. 

i  Probably  in  1106,  aRer  a  sevexe  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  King  during  the  pri- 
maey  of  Anselm.    Hist.  Litt.  France,  Vie  Pascal.     Pagi,  Vit.  Pascal  II. 

II  GuiUaume  de  Champeau,  Bishop  of  Chalons,  is  related  to  have  addressed  (in  1119) 
the  following  discourse  to  the  Emperor :— « Sire,  if  you  desire  a  substantial  peace  you  musl 
'  absolutely  renounce  the  investiture  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  And  to  assure  you  that  yoa 
<  will  thus  sufo  no  diminution  of  your  royal  autherity^kt  me  inform  you^tiut  wheal  wis 
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prevailed,  which  seems  uncerUin,  it  Imil  been  ubolisbed  about  Ihe  same 

The  leniiB  or  thio  treaty,  in  witich  each  parly  yieldeil  what  was  exlravu- 
^nt  in  Ma  cluims*.  were  undoubtedly  I'uvmirable  lo  theC'hurcli.  Her  re- 
sthulioD  of  the  'rightful  fiirni'  of  election  deprived  Ihe  Emperor  of  iin 
usurped  privilefre  which  hed  been  exlrcmety  vuluubknnd  proiituble  lohim, 
both  in  Us  u«e  end  its  ubusc.  And  since  the  Po|>efl,  ever  after  Ihe  edict  of 
Alexander  II.,  bad  clBimed  as  indisputable  the  right  of  coti/Srtnation  in 
episcopul  election — a  eluim  which,  as  it  was  purely  ecclettiaBtical,  ilie  Em- 
peror hod  not  greatly  eared  to  contest — n  large  portion  of  the  influence 
which  was  ceded  by  the  crown  did  in  fact  dn'olce  on  the  holy  see.  Again, 
the  original  form  of  election  was  in  no  case  positively  restored,  since  the 
advantage  ofexcluding  the  people,  and  even  the  body  of  the  diocesan  clergy, 
had  been  long  and  generally  acknowledeed  ;  io  that  the  right  seems  to 
have  been  invested  almost  immediately  in  ilie  chapters  of  the  cathedral 
Churches;  at  least  it  was  confirmed  to  ihem  about  the  end  of  the  twelllh 
century. 

The  second  condition  of  the  Convention  secured  to  the  sovereign 
the  civil  allegiance  of  his  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  repressed  their  dan- 
gerous struggles  for  entire  immunity  from  feudal  nhligations.  At  the 
tame  time  It  restored  to  them  the  integrity  of  their  ghostly  independence, 
and  cut  off  the  last  pretence  for  secular  iuterference  in  matters  strictly 

So  easy  and  reasonable  was  the  conclusion  of  that  debate,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  calamities  of  international  warfare,  had  excited 
subjects  against  their  sovereign,  and  children  against  their  fathers,  which 
had  convulsed  the  holy  Church,  and  overthrown  its  sanctuaries,  and 
stained  its  altars  with  blood.  However,  on  a  calm  historical  survey  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  conflict,  and  of  the  crimes  and  errors  which  led  (o 
Ihem,  we  are  little  disposed  lo  load  with  unmixed  reprehension  any  indi- 
vidual of  either  party.  The  crimfs,  indeed,  and  the  passionn  which  pro- 
duced them,  were  equally  numerous  and  flagrant  on  cither  side  ;  on  the 
one,  were  tyranny  and  profiijracy  and  brutal  violence :  arrogance  and 
obatinacy  and  imposture,  on  the  other;  pride  and  ambition  and  injus- 
tice,  on  both.  Yet  our  prejudices  naturally  incline  to  the  imperial  party ;  be- 
canse  the  same  or  equal  vires  become  infinitely  more  detestable  when  they 
are  found  under  Ihe  banners  of  religiont.    But  the  erron  were  those  of  the 

'aeetediatiiekinffionio{YiaTice,lrftnvrditolliiitg/roniihf/,ai<da/i>iciiiig,nrithi:tbe(i)ra 
'  nor  allrt  cenwciiLliaD.     Ncvtrthvlvts  I  teivc  him  as  fuilhrully  in  virluv  uf  Ihe  triliutei 
'andvuioua  ntlier  tighia  of  Ihe  stale  which  Chrittiankin^B  have  in  andeiil  days  given  lu 
'  the  Cbnicli,  0*  faithfiiUy,  I  soy,  as  your  biehoin  in  your  kingilom  serve  yon,  in  virtue  of 
'Ibal  inveitituie  which  has  drawn  luch  iliicorda  andaaathEniaa  oo  you.'     FleuT}',  H.  E. 
tir.  Ixvii..  mte.  3.     The  Empemr  yiuliled  to  thai  argumaut. 
*  The  peace  oftheChuccb  iithns  nlebtaledby  Gotfii(lusarViterbo,iiihisCbninicle.' 
Beddit  ApoiituUca  Ceesbi  quKCuiiijue  rogavit ; 
Pax  bona  cuniiciliiT;  lublata  Deu  ie|iaravit;l 
Jura  «us  partis  letus  uteniue  Iraliit. 
■('  Huhrim  is  diapoied  to  Ihiow  all  the  ivproacb  of  Ibis  di«piilG  on  the  monmlic  educa- 
tioB  and  cbaraclei  of  Grrcor)-  and  his  two  disciples ;  aud  these  he  contnula  with  the  mure 
iKular  virtues  which  high  lirlh  uud  siiciely  had  nourished  iu  Caliitus.     But  in  Ihe  tint 
jilace,  tho  whole  blame  ii  not  by  any  means  on  that  aide,  but  I9  very  equally  divided  with 
tlw  empire  ;  and  in  Ihe  ueil,  Faecal  al  leant  did  actually  prove,  by  bis  arraii^ment  with 
Ihe  Enjiliiih  liina,  his  disposition  to  end  the  coplroverBy,on  Ihe  very  letms  fiually  accepted 
by  Caliitus.    Mosbeim  moderate b  wilh  ({rest  impaitiality  betweeu  contending  beets,  aud  a 
vary  great  merit  Ihal  iij  but  when  the  contest  is  between  a  Foiwead  a  German  soviueign, 
)ua  leeling*  ssmetiiim  eveipower  his  perfect  judgnient. 
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times  rather  than  of  the  men,  and  even  served,  in  some  degne^  to  palliate 
the  crimes.     The  barbarism  of  preceding  a^s  and  the  ignorance  actually 
existing^,  had  eng^endered  and  nourished  a  swarm  of  obscure  notions  and 
active  prejudices,  which  infatuated  the  vulgar,  and  partially  blinded  evea 
the  best  and  the  wisest.    Tfie  records  of  past  events  were  little  studied ; 
indeed  they  were  seen  only  by  those  discontinuous  glimpses,  which  per- 
plex and  deceive  far  more  than  they  enlighten ;  and  reason  had  lost  her    < 
native  force,  and  health,  and  penetration,  through  neglect  and  abuse—-     i 
so  that  claims  the  most  absurd  were  established  by  arguments  the  most    j 
senseless ;  and  men  could  not  rightly  discern  the  real  nature  of  their  ad- 
versaries' pretensions,  nor  even  the  strength  of  their  own,  so  as  effectually    ] 
to  controvert  the  one,  or  rationally  to  maintain  the  other.   Thus  were  their    : 
contests  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  moral  obscurity,  which  took  off  nothing  from 
their  posit iveness  and  obstinacy,  and  permitted  even  additional  licence  to 
their  malignity. 

In  the  following  year  a  very  numerous*  assembly  was  held  at  Rome, 

which  is  commonly  acknowledged  in  that  Church  as  th^ 
The  First  Late^    ninth  General,  and  the  First  Lateran  council.     Of  the 

ran  Council.        two-and-twenty  canons  which  resulted  from  its  laboun, 

the  greater  part  were  in  confirmation  of  the  acts  of 
preceding  Popes;  and  we  observe  that  the  object  of  several  of  the  original 
enactments  was  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Church  from  alienation, 
and  lay  usurpations.  There  was  one  which  promoted  the  Crusading 
zeal,  both  by  spiritual  promises  and  menaces.  And  among  the  most 
important  we  may  consider  that  (the  17th)  which  prohibited  abbots  and 
monks  from  the  performance  of  public  masses,  the  administration  of  ths 
holy  chrism,  and  other  religious  services,  and  confided  those  solemn 
offices  entirely  to  the  secular  clergy.  This  was  an  early  and  very  public 
manifestation  of  that  jealousy  between  the  two  orders  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  which  in  a  later  age  displayed  itself  so  generally  as  to  become 
an  efficient  instrument  in  working  its  overthrow, 

Calixtus  died  in  1124,  and  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed,  the 

pontifical  city  enjoyed  scarcely  any  intermission  from 
Popular   tumults    discord  and  convulsion.     The  names  of  Honorius  and 

at  Rome,  Innocent  t»  and   Anaclete   and  Eugenius,  with  some 

others,  pass  by  in  rapid  and  tumultuous  procession. 
The  chair,  which  was  generally  contested,  was  never  maintained  to  any 
good  purpose;  and  one  of  its  possessors,  Lucius  II.,  was  actually  mur- 
dered by  the  populace  in  an  attempt  to  restore  tranquillity. 

But  we  must  here  observe,  that  the  popular  commotions  of  this  period 
were  not  of  the  same  description  with  those  which  we  have  already  found 
occasion  to  notice ;  the  question  of  papal  election  had  ceased  to  be  their  sole, 
or  even  their  principal^  cause;  the  turbulence  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  abuse  of  that  right,  and  prolonged  by  the  endeavour  to  reclaim  it, 
was  now  founded  in  a  deeper  and  much  more  powerful  motive.  A  party 
had  lately  grown  up  in  the  Roman  city  of  patriots  ambitious  to  restore  the 
name,  and,  as  some  migiit  fondly  deem,  the  glory  of  the  ancient  republic. 


*  About  a  thousiind  prelates  were  present,  of  whom  above  three  hundred  were  bishops, 
and  above  six  hundred  abl)ots.  Many  pontifical  Councils  had  been  previously  held  at 
the  Lateran,  but  this  was  the  first  which  obtained  a  place  among  the  General  Councils. 

t  The  Pontificate  of  Innocent  II.,  though  interrupted  by  frequent  dtssensioa,  was  the 
longest  and  the  most  important;  and  during  it,  in  the  year  1139,  the  tenlh  Cieneral 
CouDcili  or  second  Lateraoi  was  assembled. 
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And  ihc  first  and  necessary  ^lep  towards  the  occotnpliahment  of  lliis 
scheme  was  the  subver^Jun.  or,  at  le^st,  (he  entire  rei:unstriii.-lioii  of  the 
ecclesiastical  syslein.  To  illmiiiish  the  privilc^^,  tn  rpdiiea  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  to  deprive  the  PonlilT  of  temporal  power  and  all  civil  juriii- 
, diction,  and  (o  degrade  (should  we  not  rather  say,  to  exa^lt?)  his  stately 
uplendour  to  the  homeliness  of  his  primitive  predecessors — these  were  tlia 
wojecta  preparatory  lo  the  political  regeneration  of 
%ome.  About  the  year  1135,  Arnold,  a  native  of  Arnold  of  Ureicia. 
Broscia,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Abelord,  returned 
to  Italy  from  the  Bchools  of  Pari^,  and  haviii":  assumed  the  monastic  habit, 
began  publicly  to  preach  and  declaim  a;i;ainsl  the  vices  of  llie  clorg^y.  It 
ii  adiaiUed  by  a  Catholic  writer*,  that  the  pomp  of  the  prelates,  and  ihe 
M)ft  lioentioua  life  botii  of  clerks  and  monks,  furnished  abundant  materials 
for  his  denunciations ;  but  it  is  coniplained  that  he  exceeded  the  limits  of 
truth  and  moderation  ;  and  it  is  besides  asserted,  that  his  orthodoxy  was 
liable  to  suspicion,  and  tliat  he  held  some  unsound  opinions  respecting  the 
■Kvcharist  and  infant  baptism,  fn  conse«]uence  of  these  various  charges. 
EW  was  condemned  by  a  Luteran  Council,  in  1 139  :  he  immediately  retired 
^fiom  Italy,  and  transferred  his  popular  declamatioD  to  Zuricb,  in  Swit- 
aorland. 

Not  many  yenrs  afterwards,  encouraged  by  the  independent  spirit  which 
was  rising  at  Rome,  he  boldly  selected  thai  metropolis  for 
tbe  scene  of  his  two-fold  exertions  against  papacy  nnd  des-  Adrian  IV,  \ 
po^srn.  In  the  mean  time  (in  the  year  1154)  a  man  of 
dKided  firmness  and  energy  hud  obtained  possession  of  the  Chair. 
Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Eofflishman  who  ever  attained  that  dignity,  had 
raised  himself  from  tlie  very  lowest  office  in  society  t  lu  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter;  and  though  the  arrogance  which  he  then  exhibited  might 
entirely  belong  to  his  latest  fortunes,  an  intrepid  resolu^on,  tempered  by 
the  most  refined  address,  must  have  characterised  every  stage  of  his 
progress;  since  these  are  ipialilies  which  offices  and  dig-nities  may  exer- 
cise, but  can  never  bestow.  In  the  year  following  his  elevation,  one  of 
his  cardinals  was  dangerously  wounded  in  some  tumult  excited  by  the 
ftuociates  of  Arnold.  Adrian  instantly  placed  the  city  of  Rome  under 
an  interdict;  the  churches  were  closed,  and  the  divine  offices  for  some 
time  suspended,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  priests 
and  the  people  wearied  the  pontifical  chair  with  supplications  for  a  recall  of 
the  edict,  but  Adrian  did  not  relent  until  Arnold  and  his  associates  were 
expelled  from  the  city.  '  All  the  people  (says  Fleury)  blessed  God  for 
this  mercy:  on  the  following  day  (Holy  Thursday),  they  rushed  from 
every  quarter  to  receive  the  customary  absolution,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
pilgrims  waa  also  present.     Then  the  Pope,  attended  by  bishops  and  car- 


*  FteiOT,  B-  E.,  lib.  Iiviii.,  sect,  hi,  Arnold  niaintained  th&t  thera  was  no  ho[ie  of 
Mlialiou  for  pmlates  whu  held  baronies,  or  fm  any  clurlu  or  monki  who  poaacuud  any 
flsed  properly  ;  that  tliosa  piissnssioni  t>elaoged  to  tbe  prince,  anil  that  he  alone  roulil 
bwlow  theoi,  and  on  laymen  only  ;  that  Ihe  clergy  ought  to  live  on  the  tithes  and  the 
falunluy  oblatiani  of  the  people,  content  with  a  moderate  and  frugal  sufficiency.  Pa^;!, 
Vit  iDQoeeat  II.,  s«ct.  Iiii.,  iar<in  to  Otho  Friiinj^nsit.  The  nx\a^  (deliramenta)  of 
ht«r  d>  Biuis  were  coudemaeil  on  the  latne  occiuiou.  That  Heresiorcli  objected  lu  ilie 
nmeace  paid  to  the  cross,  denied  the  djily  sacriBcii  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
tbe  efllcacy  of  prayer*  or  alms  for  the  dead,  beudei  other  unpardonable  errors. 

f  Bia  nanlB  wa»  Nicholas  Bceakspeue :  going  to  Arlet,  in  Pioveace,  he  was  admitted 
iif  tbe  quality  of  seivaat  to  the  Llaiioni  of  St.  RaTui,  wtwie  he  becune  moak,  and  in 
Uw  Mquel  Aobat  and  0«aeral  of  the  Order, 
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and  m  nameroiiB  troop  of  nobles*  oune  forth  from  bii  reaideaee, 
and  crossing  the  extent  of  Ronie»  amidst  the  acclamatioas  of  the  people, 
arrived  at  the  Lateran  Palace,  where  he  ceMnated  the  feitiTal  of  Easter.* 

Soon  afierwards,  Arnold  unhappily  iUl  into  the  power  of  Frederic  Bar^ 

buroasa,  who  was  then  in  Italy  on  his  adTanee  to  Rone; 

FM^eric  and  the  Emperor,  probably  actuated  by  a  commoa  disGlB 

Barbaroua.    to  independence  and  innovation  under  every  form*  yielded 

up  his  prisoner  to  the  solicitations  of  the  R^pe.  He  wai 
conducted  to  Rome,  and  subjected  to  tlie  partial  judgment  of  an  cede* 
siastical  tribunal.  His  guOt  was  eagerly  pronounced,  th^  prefect  of  the 
dty  delivered  his  sentence,  and  he  was  burnt  alive,  *  in  the  presence  of  a 
careless  and  ungrateful  people.'  But  kst  this  same  multitude,  with  the 
same  capriciousness,  should  presently  turn  to  adore  ike  martyr  and  oAr 
worship  at  his  tomb,  his  ashes  were  contemptuously  scattered  over  the 
bosom  of  the  Tiber.  His  name  has  been  the  subject  of  sploidld  pane- 
gyric and  scandalous  calumny :  with  its  claims  to  political  celebrity,  we 
have  no  concern  in  this  history ;  but  in  respect  to  his  ifisputes  with  the 
church,  we  may  venture  to  rank  Arnold  of  Brescia  among  those  eameet 
but  inconsiderate  reformers,  whose  premature  opposition  to  established 
abuses  produced  little  immediate  result  except  their  own  discomfiture  and 
destruction ;  but  whose  memory  has  become  dear,  as  their  example  has  1 
been  useful,  to  a  happier  and  a  wiser  posterity ;  whom  we  celcbnte  as 
martyrs  to  the  best  of  human  principles,  and  whose  very  indiscretions  we 
account  to  them  for  xeal  and  virtue. 

Frederic  Barbarossa,  whose  elevation  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  Adrian,  had  also  announced  his  intuition  to  restrain  the  increasing 
wealth  and  moderate  the  insolence- of  the  Pope  and  his  cleigy  ;  and  in 
1155,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  for  the  purposes  of  celebrating  his  corona- 
tion, and  commencing  his  reform :  but  he  found  the  Pontiff  as  firm  and 
as  powerful  to  resist  imperial  interference  as  to  quell  domestic  disorder. 
And  so  far  was  Adrian,  on  this  occasion,  from  betraying  the  interests  of 
his  order,  or  the  prerogatives  of  his  office,  that  he  even  asserted  a  recent 
and  ambiguous  and  singularly  ofiensive  claim — he  demanded  the  personal 
service  of  the  Emperor  to  hold  his  stirrup  when  he  mounted  his  horse  *. 
A  precedent  for  this  indignity  having  been  pointed  out  to  him,  Barba- 
rossa, the  haughtiest  prince  in  Europe,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and 
obedient  army,  submitted  to  an  office  of  servitude,  which  he  ma)^  possibly 
have  mistaken  for  Christian  humiliation.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
triumph  of  the  See  over  so  great  a  monarch  proved  the  substantial  reality  of 
its  power,  and  the  awe  which  it  deeply  inspired  into  the  most  intrepid 
minds. 

Some  vexatious  pretensions  of  Adrian  respecting  the  regalia,  and  a 
gratuitous  insinuation  that  Frederic  held  the  empire  as  a  fief  (beneficium) 
from  Rome,  served  to  keep  alive  a  jealous  irritation  between  the  Churdi 
and  the  empire,  though  peace  was  not  actually  interrupted.  Frederic,  on 
the  other  hand,  published,  in  1158,  an  edict,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  fiefs  \vithout  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
superior  or  lord  in  whose  name  they  were  held.  It  was  by  such  unau- 
thorized transfers  of  feudal  property  that  the  territories  of  the  Church  had 


*  '  This  homage'  (says  Gibbon)  '  was  paid  by  kings  to  archbishops,  and  by  vai 

to  their  lords ;  and  it  was  the  nicest  policy  of  Buine  to  confoimd  the  marks  of  filial  and 
fiBodal  subjection.'    Chap.  69. 
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g  period  been  ^adually  swollen,  so  as  to  spread  themselves  in 
rection  over  the  surface  of  Europe.  The  law  in  question  was 
mutated  to  check  their  further  increase,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
that  was  enacted  for  that  purpose.  Its  obvious  tendency  did 
pe  the  directors  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  opposition  which  it  had 
y  to  expect  from  the  Holy  See  was  suspended  by  the  death  of 
md  the  confusion  which  followed  it. 

ader  III.  was  immediately  elected  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
B ;  but  as  some  of  the  other  party  still  persisted 
irting  a  rival  named  Octavian*,  Frederic,  on  his  Alexander  ITT, 
thority,  summoned  a  General  Council  at  Pavia 
e  on  their  claims.  Alexander  disputed  the  Emperor's  right  to 
I  or  at  all  to  interfere  in  the  schisms  of  the  Church  t ;  and,  as  he 
to  present  himself  at  the  Council,  his  rival  was  declared  to  be 
cted,  and  the  decision  received  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor, 
izander  was  still  sustained  by  the  more  faithful  and  powerful 
thin  the  Church,  and  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  sovereigns  of 
;  and  from  these  supports  he  derived  confidence  sufficient  to 
unicate  his  adversary,  and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
ty.  But  Frederic  did  not  feel  the  blow ;  he  proceeded  to  place 
ture  in  possession  of  the  pontifical  city,  while  Alexander  adopted 
»lution,  so  commonly  followed  by  his  successors  in  afler  ages, 
security  in  the  territories  of  France.  He  withdrew  to  Montpelier 
I  whole  court,  and  resided  in  that  neighbourhood  for  the  space 
years,  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return  to  Rome  in  1165. 
was  soon  afterwards  assailed  by  Frederic  in  person,  and  though 
1  for  some  little  time  by  the  ambiguous  and  venal  fidelity  I  of  the 
I,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim. 
red  to  Benevento,  but  not  till  he  had  thundered  another  anathema 
Frederic ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  not  only  deprived  him  of  the 
but  also  forbade,  *  by  the  authority  of  God,  that  he  should  there- 
ive  any  force  in  battle,  or  triumph  over  any  Christian ;  or  that  he 
enjoy  anywhere  pence  or  repose,  until  he  had  given  sufficient 
f  his  penitence.  §*  The  denunciations  contained  in  this  frightful 
5  were  not,  indeed,  wholly  accomplished ;  yet  did  it  so  come  to 
at  Frederic  was  obliged  to  retire  almost  immediately  from  Rome 
ickness  of  his  army ;  and  that,  in  the  long  and  destnictive  war 
allowed,  he  suffered  such  reverses  as  to  find  it  expedient  (in  the 
17)  to  sign  a  disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Pope||.     The  war 


r  the  death  of  Octavian,  Alexander  had  still  to  struggle  successively  wilh  three 
mpes.  The  second,  called  by  his  adherents  Calixtus  III.,  iras  appointed  in 
a  abdicated  in  about  ten  years ;  but  his  party  replaced  him  by  another  puppet, 
y  called  Innocent  III. 

eric  had  two  precedents  for  his  claim,  tlioughhe  might  not  perhaps  much  regard, 
DOW,  that  circumstance.  In  408  Uonorius  held  a  Council  at  Ravenna  to  decide 
ed  election  between  Boniface  and  Eulalius,  and  his  decision  was  followed  by  the 
Afterwards  the  schism  between  Sypamachus  and  Laurentiua  was  terminated 
aric,  though  an  Arian.  The  imperial  power  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
n  either  instance. 

ipears  that  he  could  secure  little  influence  over  the  Roman  people, '  who,  pre- 
y  with  well  to  both  parties,  were  faithful  to  neither,' until  he  received  a  large  sum 
from  William,  his  Sicilian  vassal.  Fleury,  H.  £.,  liv.  Ixxi.,  sec.  34,  &c.  &c. 
*Agi,Vit.  Alexandri  III.,  sect.  66,  who  reasonably  aisigns  this  event  to  the  year  1 1 67. 
•Ader  is  accused,  and  with  some  justice,  of  having  too  exclusively  consulted  Viv& 
«st8  in  thia  afiair^  and  of  having  negociated  a  truce  on\y  Coi  Yus  faaWitxiX  a2l\\«^ 


I 
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was  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  the  North  of  Italy ;  and  as  it  was 
fomented  by  the  address  and  policy,  rather  than  by  the  sword,  of  Alexan- 
der, the  calm  expression  of  his  exultation  was  in  some  manner  jusU6ed-* 
*  it  hath  pleased  God  (he  said)  to  permit  an  old  man  and  a  priest  to 
triumph  without  the  use  of  arms  over  a  powerfid  and  formidable  empe- 
ror ♦.* 

From  that  time  Alexander  possessed  in  security  the  chair  which  he  had 
merited  by  his  persevering  exertions,  as  well  as  by  his  various  virtucSi 
He  iuimediately  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Church,  and  his  first  object  was  to  remove  from  his  successors  an  evil 
which  had  so  long  and  so  dangerously  afflicted  himself.  Accordingly  he 
summoned  (in  1179)  a  Council,  commonly  called  the  third  of  Lateran, 
and  there  enacted  those  final  regulations  t  respecting  papal  eleciioa 
which  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Among  the  very  few  characters  which  throw  an  honourable  lustre  upon 
the  dark  procession  of  pontifical  names,  we  may  confidently  record  that 
of  Alexander  III.,  not  only  from  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  his  con- 
stancy, and  his  success,  but  from  a  still  nobler  claim  which  he  possesses 
on  our  admiration.  He  was  the  zealous  champion  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, and  the  determined  foe  of  ignorance.  The  system  of  his  internal 
administration  was  regulated  by  this  principle,  and  he  carried  it  to  the 
most  generous  extent.  He  made  inquiries  in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  in  France,  for  persons  eminent  for  learning,  that  he  might 
promote  them,  without  regard  to  birth  or  influence,  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  He  caused  large  numbers  of  the  Italian  Clergy, 
to  whom  their  own  country  did  not  supply  sufiicient  means  of  instniC" 
tion,  to  proceed  to  Paris  for  their  more  liberal  education ;  and  having 
learnt  that  in  some  places  the  chapters  of  cathedrals  exacted  fees  from 
young  proficients  before  they  licensed  them  to  lecture  publicly,  Alex- 
ander removed  the  abuse,  and  abolished  every  restriction  which  had 
been  arbitrarily  in)j)osed  on  the  free  advance  of  learning.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  not  so  blinded  by  this  zeal  as  to  consider  the  mere  exercise 
of  the  understuniling  as  a  sufiicient  guarantee  for  moral  improvement. 
But  observ  ing,  on  the  contrary,  with  great  apprehension  the  progress  of 
the  scholastic  s}stem  of  theology,  and  the  numberless  vain  disputations  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  he  asstmbled  a  ver)  large  Council  of  IVlen  of  Letters^ 
for  the  purpose  of  condemning  that  system,  and  discouraging  its  pre>"a- 
lencc  ut  Paris. 

He  died  in  1181  :  in  the  course  of  the  ten  following  years  four  pontifi 
ruled  and  passed  away,  and  in  1191  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Celesline 
III.,  the  fifth  from  Alexander.  This  prelate  has  deserved  a  place  in  the 
history  of  mankind  by  the  protection  which  he  afforded  to  Richard  I.  of 
England,  when  imprisoned  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  died 
in  1198,  and  v^as  succeeded  by  Lotharius,  Count  of  Segni,  a  Cardinal 
Deacon,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  III. 


while  he  i^ecured  an  honourable  and  profitable  peace  for  himself.    Denina  (Rivol.  d*  Itil 
L.  xi.  C.  iv.)  culls  it  a  '  Pace  partico/are  fra  Alessandro  111.  d  Federico.' 

*  Muratoti,  in  his  foityeighth  disstrtatiun.  desaibew  Frederic  ab  <  Vir  altianlmi,  aeiis 
ingenii.  luultarunKjue  viitutum  consensu  ornatus.' 

f  Ibe^e  regulations  were  yo  eflectual,  that  during  the  600  foUowiDg  years,  a  doable 
choice  (as  Gil  ton  observes)  only  once  disturbed  the  unity  of, the  College.     Chap.  69. 

I  Ihree  thousand  gens  de  letttea  are  said  to  have  been  asiembled  on  that 
Uist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  xii«  si^de. 
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"e  Bhallconcliide  tliiaoccoiiiit  with  a  TeMof  llic  ubscrval'ionii  which  moil 
imlly  afi«r  (h«niaetvcB.  From  Ihe  moment  that  Ibe  Roman  See  put  fur- 
'  lis  claims  to  lemporat  authorily,  its  history  presents  a  spectacle  of  coii- 
iDS,  varying  indeed  in  charHcter  aiid  in  bitterness,  but  in  their  siieces- 
tmost  uiiinlemipled.  Thereirospectofthe  periud  of  one  hundred  and 
a  years,  of  which  the  most  memorable  circumstances  have  now  heen 
•d,  presents  lo  us  a  mass  of  anpry  dissensions,  which  may  generally 
diailnguished  into  three  classes:  (1.)  The  first  and  moat  prominent  of 
mlains  such  (juarrels  as  arose  in  continuation  or  the  erand  debate 
I  the  popedom  and  the  empire.  It  was  not  sufficient  thai  the 
Ipnal  matter  uf  dispute  tras  removed  by  the  concordat  of  Calixlus  ;  the 
niniosily  lay  deeper  than  Ihe  form  or  an  iuveHtilure,  and  Ihey  had 
icbed  out  more  widely  and  more  vi|>;oroiiBly  during  the  contest  which 
ceded  that  concordat.  Tiie  coronation  of  e^ery  new  emperor  was 
attended  by  a  new  dispute,  which  usually  caused  immediate  blood- 
!,  and  was  sometimes  prolon^red  into  obstinate  warfare.  Rome  had 
r  a  more  formidable  German  adrersary  than  Frederic  Barbarossa; 
a  far  was  he  from  oblaining  any  lasting  advantage  over  her,  that  the 
Jspsl  pretensions  appear  lo  have  gained  considerably  both  in  consistency 
and  general  credit  during  his  reign,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  during 
Ihe  pontificale  of  Aleiander  III.  Frederic  was  nnt  jn$llGed  in  contesting 
Ihe  legiiimacy  of  that  pontiff.  Whatsoever  general  tights  he  mightposseaa 
over  the  Roman  church  (and  they  were  very  vague  and  could  only  be 
temporal)  i  whatsoever  precedents  he  might  plead  for  interference  (and 
those  were  very  remote,  and  not  wholly  applicable  to  the  present  case)  ; 
Ihe  election  of  Alexander  was  unquestionably  valid,  according  to  Ihe 
canons  which  had  been  enacted  a  century  before  and  never  repealed  or 
contested,  and  according  to  the  practice  of  the  See  since  the  days  of 
Gregory  VII.  Assuredly,  the  desire  lo  recover  an  obsolete  privilege, 
virtually  ceded  by  the  silence  of  intervening  treaties,  was  excii^^e  irisuflfi- 
cieiil  for  that  violent  opposition,  «hich  did  properly  terminale  in  defeat  and 
buinilialion,  as  it  was  commenced  and  cnulhiued  in  injustice,  (a.)  The 
contentions  among  the  rival  candidates  fur  the  pontifical  chair,  so  scanda- 
lous and  BO  usual  in  former  periods,  had  abated  nothing  of  their  rage  in 
th*  preient ;  for  though  they  changed  their  character,  they  lost  not  any 
part  of  their  virulence,  from  the  intermixture  of  political  animosity.  The 
■hort  reigns  of  the  greater  number  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  most  trifling 
divisions  in  the  college,  gave  frequent  occasion,  and  some  pretext,  fur 
popular  interference ;  and  this  could  never  be  exercised  without  excess. 
Tht  regulation  of  Nicholas  II.  was  not  in  fact  uf  much  real  advantage, 
except  as  a  preparatory  measure  to  that  of  Aleiander  III., — for  it  was  vain 
lo  exclude  from  positive  election  an  unprincipled  and  venal  mob,  as  long 
■a  they  retained  a  negative  influence, — it  was  of  no  avail,  as  a  final 
vnngement,  to  forbid  their  suffrage,  and  to  require  their  consent, — for 
.  ^ix  turbulent  expression  of  their  disapprobation  was  instantly  seized  by 
V  u>e  defeated  candidate,  as  furnishing  some  hope  for  success,  or,  at  least, 
Inroe  plea  for  perseverance.  And  perhaps  it  was  not  the  least  evil  of 
those  tumults,  that  they  encouraged  and  almost  invited  the  interference 
of  the  emperor,  so  seldom  offered  with  any  friendly  intention.  There 
wu  no  other  possible  method  of  securing  at  once  the  justice  and  decency 
,af  p^at  election,  than  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  people — this  measure 
was  at  length  effected  by  Alexander.  (3.)  Of  another  description  again 
Were  those  dissensions  which  distracted  the  several  kingdoms  of  Euto^ 
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by  the  internal  division  of  the  church  and  the  state.^-that  ii,  by  the  oppon- 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  authorities.  But  since  in  Uiese  matten 
the  affairs  of  every  nation  constitute  histories  essentially  distihet  from  cadi  - 
other,  and  mainly  influenced,  in  every  instance,  by  civil  concerns ;  and 
since  the  detached  incidents  which  we  might  produce  would  form  inde- 
pendent narratives,  standing  for  the  most  part  on  separate  foundalioBi^ 
it  would  be  difficult,  in  these  limited  pages,  to  give  them  consistency,  or 
even  coherence.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the 
annals  of  the  different  nations  for  the  details  of  such  disputes ;  to  those 
of  France,  for  instance,  for  the  quarrel  between  Louis  le  Gros  and  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  the  boldness  to  excommunicate  his  aovereign ; 
and  to  those  of  our  own  country  for  the  particulars  of  the  aggression  of 
William  Rufus  on  the  property  of  the  church,  made  during  the  pontificate 
of  Urban  II.,  and  of  the  protection  perseveringly  vouchsafed  to  Thomis 
k  Becket  by  the  piety  or  policy  of  Alexander  III. 

To  those  abovementioned  we  might  reasonably  add  another  form  of  , 
discord  which  was  beginning  obscurely  to  present  itself,  with  omens  and 
menaces  of  tribulation.  The  voice  of  heresy  had  been  already  raised  in 
the  valleys  of  France,  and  the  ministers  of  spiritual  despotism  had  already 
bestirred  themselves  for  its  suppression.  But  this  subject  is  so  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  celebrity  of  Innocent  III.,  that  we  shall  not  disconnect 
it  from  his  name. 

II.  The  gradual  establishment  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  of 

the  Church  of  Rome,  though   occasionally  infio- 
Education  andtheO'    enced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  literature,  is  not  insepa- 

logical  learning.      rably  connected  with  its  history,  but  was  promoted 

in  different  ages  by  very  different  causes.  It  is  indeed 
remarked,  that  in  the  tenth  century  the  disputes  respecting  predestination 
and  other  subtile  questions  became  less  common,  and  gave  place  to  the 
final  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, — a  change  well  suited  to 
the  transition  from  an  age  (the  ninth),  distinguished  by  some  efllbrts!  of 
intellectual  inquisitiveness,  into  one  remarkable  for  the  general  prostration 
of  the  human  understanding.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ages,  the  necessity  o^  secret  confession  was  more 
strictly  and  assiduously  inculcated;  yet  the  firmer  rivelting  of  that  spiritual 
chain  cannot  certainly  be  attributed  to  any  further  access  of  darkness. 
In  fact,  the  contrary  was  the  case,  since  the  partial  revival  of  letters  is 
very  justly  ascribed  to  that  period.  But  the  innovation  which  we  have 
last  mentioned,  and  to  which  others  might  be  added,  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  disputes  then  prevailing  between  the  church  and  the  empire, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  extend  by  every  exertion  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  over  their  lay  fellow-subjects.  Again,  the  use  of  indulgences  in 
the  place  of  canonical  penance,  which  grew  up  in  the  twelfth  age,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pernicious  creations  of  the  crusades,  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  growth  and  movements  of  literature.  But  not- 
withstanding these  and  many  other  points  of  disconnection,  there  has  eve#  • 
existed  a  sort  of  general  correspondence  between  religion  and  learning,  * 
most  especially  remarkable  in  those  ages  when  the  ministers  of  the  one 
could  alone  give  access  to  the  mysteries  of  the  other,  and  when  the  only 
incentive  to  studious  application  was  religious  zeal  or  ecclesiastical  am- 
bition ;  so  that  it  would  be  as  improper  entirely  to  separate  those  subjects 
as  it  would  be  impossible,  in  these  pages,  to  enter  very  deeply  into  discus-* 
sion  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  so  many  ages.     We  shall 
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"  fhereftf e  content  ourselves  by  ttrivin);  from  lime  to  lime  to  illnstraic  this 
work  by  such  subsidiary  liisrhLi  as  shell  most  obTJuusly  preMnt  themselves, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  clilTerent  forniN  of  Ibeolofricnl  leurnini;,  aiitl 
the  methods  of  tlieolo^cal  education.  At  present,  after  a  very  brief 
Teview  of  earlier  times,  we  shall  conclude  our  imperfect  inquiries  at  Iho 
end  of  the  elerenth  century. 

The  earliest  schools  established  in  the  provinces  of  the  Western 
Empire  were  of  civil  foundation,  and  intended  entirely 
for  the  purposes  of  civil  education ;  and  so  they  continued  Early  Sc/iooU. 
until  the  social  synlem  was  nnbvarted  by  (he  barbarian 
conqueHt.  This  revolution  affected  ibe  literary  in  common  nith  all  other 
institutions:  in  the  course  nf  the  sixth  century  profunc  leamiui;  entirely 
disappeared,  together  with  the  means  of  ai' quiring  it;  and  before  its  eon- 
cbision,  the  office  of  instruction  had  pnssed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
der^y.  The  municipal  schools  of  the  empire  gave  place  to  cathedral  or 
episcopal  etiablishmenls,  which  were  attached,  in  every  diocese,  to  the 
residence  of  the  bishop;  and  Ihrou  ghoul  the  country  elementary  schools 
were  formed  in  many  of  the  monasteries,  and  even  in  the  manses  of  the 
parochial  priesthood. 

The  system  of  education  which  prevailed  in  those  of  Italy,  and  which 
was  probably  very  general,  is  described  by  the  canon*  which  onjoiufl  it : — 
'  Let  all  presbyters  who  are  appointed  to  parishes,  according  to  the 
euKtom  »o  wholesomely  established  throughout  all  Italy,  receive  t)ic 
yoonger  readers  into  their  houses  with  ihem,  and  feeding  them,  like  good 
ialher',  with  spiritual  nourishment,  labour  to  iustmct  them  in  preparing 
die  Psalms,  in  industry  of  holy  reading,  and  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.' 
Such  regulations  prove,  no  doubt  (if  they  were  really  enforced),  that  the 
education  of  the  clergy  was  not  entirely  neglected :  but  they  prove  also, 
that  Rucb  education,  even  in  that  early  age,  was  confined  to  the  clergy, 
and  that  it  embraced  no  subjects  of  secular  erudition.  It  is  Irue,  indeed. 
that  the  noma  of  rhetoric,  dialectics,  ond  the  former  subjects  of  civil 
instruction,  were  perpetuated  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries;  but  those 
Rciences  were  only  tauglit,  as  they  were  connected,  or  might  be  brought 
into  connexion,  with  theology,  and  made  instrumental  in  the  service  of 
the  church  t- 

But  eTen  this  partial  glimmering  of  knowledge  was  extinguished  by 
the  invasion  nf  the  Lombards,  and  the  very  genius  of  Italy  seems  to  have 
bran  chilled  and  contracted  by  the  iron  grasp  of  the  seventh  century, 
Rome  alone  retained  any  warmth  or  pulsation  of  learning ;  if  learning 
that  cnn  be  called,  which  scarcely  extended  beyond  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  canons  of  the  church.  And  though  there  exist  some 
uooonienlB,  which  appear  to  prove  the  existence  of  presbyteral  or  archi- 
presbyteral  schools  in  the  eighth  century,  we  need  scarcely  hesitate  to 
prolong  to  the  middle  of , that  age  the  stupefaction  of  the  preceding,  and 
to  attribute  the  tirst  movement  of  reaniination  to  the  touch  of  Charle- 

^4^;ne,',or  his  immediate  predecessor. 

•  Concilium  Vnseuse  Secundum  (5'iU  A.D.)  The  materiala  for  the  foHoaing  pnKe« 
»•  prindpslly  taken  liom  the  Uiasertnlion!  (43  anil  44)  of  Muratori,  the  Hijt.  LitL  Um 
1«  fnact,  twn  Diacounes  of  t'leury,  aDil  the  IGth  LeijDn  of  Guizot. 

'f  The  Tepro&ch  addressed  by  Gre^ry  the  Great  to  St.  Diiier,  Blghop  of  Vicnne,  it 
comniDDly  Icdoitd.  That  iitelnte  had  ventured  to  deliver  lesioiu  on  '  Grammar '  in  hi* 
'eulwdnluhoola:  ■  It  ii  nut  nmet  (said  the  pope)  that  lips  consecrated  tii  the  pruues  of 
Oodihould  open  to  those  of  Jupiter.'  The  exteniive  (aeaniag  then  attached  to  tbu  word 
ptaaaai  will  be  mentioned  presently. 
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While  Italy  was  thua  lifeless,  some  seeds  from  the  plant  of  knowledge, 
which  had  been  blown  to  the  western  extremity  of  Europe,  took  root  thmb 
and  reached  a  certain  maturity.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  recoided,  thai 
*  two  Irishmen,  persons  incomparably  skillMl  in  secular  and  aacred  learn- 
ing,' had  reached  the  shores  of  France,  and  were  giving  public  lectures  to 
the  people*.  Their  fame  reached  the  ears  of  Charlemagne,  who  imme* 
diately  employed  them  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Gaul  and  Italy. 

Alcuin,  as  we  haye  mentioned,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  affording  personal 
instruction  to  the  emperor  and  presiding  over  his  Palatine  school ;  and 
Dungal,  another  native  of  Ireland  f,  has  acquired  some  importance  in  the 
history  of  Italy  by  the  lessons  which  he  delivered  in  her  schools.  This 
eagerness  of  Charlemagne  to  avail  himself  of  foreign  talent  and  acquire- 
ments evinces  his  earnestness  in  the  prosecution  of  his  great  project,  to 
civilize  by  the  path  of  knowledge — a  project  which  failed  indeed  throug;fa 
the  perversity  of  political  circumstances  and  the  incapacity  of  most  of  hit 
successors ;  but  which,  if  perseveringly  pursued,  must  generally  be  sac* 
cessful,  because  it  is  in  unison  with  ihe  natural  inclinations,  and  eneigid, 
and  prospects  of  the  mind  of  man. 

France  profited  by  this  conjuncture  more  rapidly  than  Italy,  as  she  had 
not  previously  fallen  quite  so  low  in  igrnorance :  and  it  would  even  seem  that 
the  schools,  which  were  now  instituted  in  that  country,  were  open  to  the 
laity  as  well  as  to  those  intended  for  the  sacred  profession,  thoogh  the 
ofilce  of  instruction  remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  But  it 
is  certain,  that  very  few  were  found  to  avail  themselves  of  a  privilege  of 
which  they  knew  not  the  value.  Among  the  numerous  names,  which 
adorn  the  literary  annals  of  France  during  the  ninth  century,  there  are 
scarcely  one  or  two  which  are  not  ecclesiastical.  Even  Germany  out- 
stripped in  the  race  of  improvement  the  languid  progress  of  Italy ;  and 
under  a  sky  so  splendidly  prolific  of  taste  and  genius  there  arose  not  any 
one  character  conspicuous,  even  in  his  own  day,  for  intellectual  advance- 
ment, through  a  space  of  more  than  four  centuries  |.  And  this  extra- 
ordinary dearth  of  merit  is  not  entirely  to  be  charged  on  the  neglect  of 
rulers^  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  Italy  shared  with  his  other  pro- 
vinces the  admirable  institutions  of  Charlemagne  and  of  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors 3  and  there  are  canons  of  Roman  councils  still  extant,'published  in 
the  ninth  century^,  which  directed  the  suspension  of  any  among  the 
priesthood  who  should  be  convicted  of  ignorance,  and  provided  means  for 
the  instruction  of  the  rural  clergy  |{.  But  these  measures,  though  they 
might  possibly  secure  a  mediocrity  of  theological  acquirement,  were  insuf? 
ficient  to  call  forth  any  commanding  spirit  into  the  field  of  hterature. 

The  tenth  century  did  not  increase  the  store  of  knowledge,  nor  multiply 
the  candidates  for  fame  either  in  Italy  or  France.^     In  France,  the 

*  Not  gratuitously,  it  would  seeing  av  literary  missionaries^  ^but  for  money  contri* 
buted  by  their  hearers. 

f  Scotus :  a  term  which  was  lon^^  confined  to  the  sister  island.  Muratori  conde- 
scends to  employ  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Dunpfal  was  a  monk,  as  w^ 
his  two  compatriots  mentioned  in  the  text — a  question  deemed  of  some  importance  to 
the  honour  of  the  monastic  order. 

I  Some  may  consider  Vo\)e  Nicholas  as  an  exception ;  and  he  certainly  possessed 
great  talents,  and  was  uot  devoid  of  canonical  learuiii);,  though  in  both  respects  probably 
much  inferior  to  Ilincmar.  But  his  character  was  essentially  ecclesiastical ;  it  was  not 
adorned  by  any  recollection  purely  literary. 

§  In  tlie  years  826  and  853. 

II  The  decree  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  is  cited  by  Muratori. 

^The  two  leading  literary  heroes  uf  France  during  this  age  wero  (1.)  St  OdO|  Abbek 
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depreilalions  of  the  Normans  during  the  conclusion  of  ihe  precedinic  age, 
destroyed  not  only  the  U'\aun  and  security,  but  «v«ii  th«  means  and  food 
of  study.  For  in  iheir  savage  incursions,  those  unlettered  pagans 
directed  their  rage  against  the  iDonasteriea,  as  being  the  principal  seats  of 
J«tters  and  religion ;  the  buildings  were  reparable,  but  the  majtuscripta 
which  tliey  cunlained  perished  Irretrievably.  Nor  was  this  the  only  cala- 
mity, nor  even  the  most  fatal  of  the  injuries  which  obstructed  llie  pro- 
gress  of  learning:  for  it  was  during  the  same  period  that  the  kingdom  of 
France  was  broken  up  into  small  principalities  under  independent  here- 
ditary vassals,  who  despoiled  the  people  of  the  few  rights  and  blessings 
wliidi  they  had  possessed  under  a  single  sceptre,  and  whose  rule  {lermitted 
the  license  which  their  example  encouraged.  In  the  prostration  of  human 
laws  Ihe  law  divine  was  easily  forgullen,  and  the  hand  which  was 
accustomed  to  robbery  did  not  long  refrain  from  sacrilege.  In  such  wild 
periods  Ihe  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  the  Clergy  have  always  pointed 
them  out  as  the  earliest  victims*  ;  and  this  domeetic  anarchy  was  pro- 
bably more  effectual  in  arresting  the  steps  of  learning  and  civilization 
than  the  more  transient  tempests  of  foreign  invasion.  We  shall  her«  only 
pause  to  remark,  that  during  the  struggles  of  this  frightiiil  period,  the 
defence  of  the  tower  of  knowledge,  as  heretofore  its  construction,  wsa 
entrusted  by  Providence  to  ecclesiastical  hands ;  while  its  walla  were 
iiice)!SBnl1y  menaced  or  violated  by  a  lawless  military  aristocracy,  which 
had  closely  wrap|>ed  itself  in  ignorance,  and  was  partly  jealous  and  partly 
contemptuous  of  every  exertion  to  improve  and  enlighten  mankind. 

Weare  not  surprised  to  observe  that  a  condition  of  civil  demoralixatioa, 
such  as  then  existed,  should  have  been  uliended  by  corruption  in  every 
rankit^  the  clergy.  The  Bishops  were  negligent  and  immoral,  and  the 
inferior  orders  indul^d  in  siill  grosser  vices  and  more  offensive  indecen- 
cies 1;  and  we  maybe  well  assured  that  the  laity  were  still  further 
debased  hy  the  example  of  deformities,  which  their  own  turbulence  had  so 
gready  tended  to  creiite. 

Comets,  and  eclipses,  and  earthquakes  were  fearful  prodigies  and  aure 
prognosties  of  disaster,  and  the  most  penetrating  astronomerst  of  the  day 
shared  (or  pretended  to  share)  the  common  solicitude.  Enchantments, 
au^ries,  and  divinations  were  ardently  sought  after,  and  commanded 
implicit  belief.  The  forms  of  trial  called  *  the  Judgments  of  God,'  were 
of  the  same  description,  and  scarcely  less  remote  from  the  precincts  of 
reason  ;  and  yet  these  degrading  superstitions,  though  never  canonicalty 
received  as  a  part  of  Church  discipline,  and  even  continually  cumbated 
by  the  nwre  enlightened  ecclesiastics,  were  both  respected  and  practised 
amoog  the  lower  Clergy  during  this  and  the  three  following  ages. 

of  CluBJ,  who  wrote  some  theological  works  and  a  Life  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours— he  dirf 
in  949— and  (2.)  Frodonrd,  Canon  of  Rheims,  who  compo«ed  the  History  of  the  Church 
sfSlMim^uidsCliroiiicle,  extending  from  919  10  966,  the  jeac  of  his  death. 
1  •  Hortof  the  moauteries  which  escapt'ddestnictian  fell  into  the  hsndg  of /ajiAbbati, 
«lio  used  them  as  reudences  or  pasties,  or  usually  u  hunting^eats.  On  the  other  hand, 
Uw  foundiltoa  of  Cluai,  in  the  same  age,  compeuuted  tba  Ion  of  many  old,  aod  pm- 


t  In  tb*  enumeration  of  these  by  the  truly  CslhoUc  eompilen  of  the  Hist.  Lilt,  de  la 
ftiiua,  U  i(  mentioned,  u  not  ihe  lightest  scandal,  that  '  then  were  priegta  who  dared  to 
■Mny  publicly.' 

t  Aitroki^ws,  w* should  rather  >ay.  Muratori(DiBsBrt.  44)  attribufesthe  introduction 
•f  IIms*  vanities  to  the  study  of  Arabic  literature.  But  was  that  study  generally  (n 
fnbion  befar«  the  time  of  Fep«  Sylvester  t 
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Howbeitv  even  in  theMreary  neordi  of  dib  eentmy  ira  tnd  traew  of 
paiochlal  schools  for  the  instruetion  of  chiUlmi  of  both  seics^ 
nnd  along  list  of  litenirj  worthies  whose  munes  heve-in  nany 
'vlTod  their  works,  and  whose  works  were  diiefly  remarkable  for  the 
«ess  of  their  subjects,  and  the  perplexed  or  puerile  manner  in  whieh  thay 
-sre  treated.    And  yet  even  these  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  to  us  the  spirit  dT 
"ImproTement  striving  against  the  casual  torrents  whidi  threatened  te 
wash  it' away;  and  though  it  unquestionably  receded  during  tlie  ealami- 
tons  interral  between  the  death  of  Hinemar  and  the  end  of  Uie  tenth  cen- 
tury t»  still,  if  we  look  somewhat  farth«>  back,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  country  about  which  we  are  best  informed*  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  the  literary  condition  of  France  was,  upon  the  whol^ 
more  pro^>erous  when  Sylvester  II.  ascended  the  chair,  than  wlien  Clmle- 
magna  mounted  the  throne  of  Rome. 

As  to  Italy,  the  spell  which  had  bound  her  genius  during  the  preccduig 
•centuries  seemed  to  be  confirmed  and  riveted  in  the  tentli.  It  is  true, 
tliat  some  schools  were  yet  found  scattered  through  the  towns  and  villages, 
which  may  have  raised  the  character  of  the  clergy  somewhat  above  the 
degradation  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  to  which  the  Lombard 
conquest  had  reduced  it;  but  the  industry  of  tliose  schools  appears  still 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  study  of  gprammar  and  some  necessary  Imow-  - 
ledge  of  canonical  law ;  and  it  is  complained  that  the  nobles,  who  sent 
Ihehr  sons  to  them,  had  rather  in  view  the  episcopal  dignities  for  which 
they  thus  became  qualified,  than  the  spiritual  fruits  of  religious  educatkai. 
.It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  attended  by  none  of  any  class 
«xeepting  those  intended  for  some  branch  of  the  ministry. 

These  remarks  sufiicieotly  explain,  to  what  extremely  narrow  Kmita  iras 
confined,  both  in  respect  to  its  character  and  diffusion,  the  learning  of 
those  ages  which  immediately  followed  the  subverstou  of  tlie  Western 
Empire.  From  civil,  it  had  passed  under  ecclesiastical  superintendence ; 
but  the  Church  which  undertook  the  charge  was  itself  corrupted  and 
barbarized  by  contact  with  the  profound  ignorance  and  rude  character  and 
institutions  of  the  conquerors :  so  that  the  immortal  models  were  neglected, 
the  precepts  of  the  ancient  roasters  forgotten,  and  the  whole  light  of  litera- 
ture, properly  so  called,  extinguished.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  suf)- 
pose  that  the  ecclesiastics  of  those  days  offered  to  their  contemporaries  no 
substitute  for  those  treasures  which  they  had  not  the  means  or  the  incli- 
nation to  dispense.  On  the  contrary,  their  productions  were  at  some 
periods  extremely  abuudant  in  number,  and  in  character  far  from  unprofit- 
able :  and  on  this  last  point  there  is  one  important  observation,  which  it 
18  here  proper  to  make,  and  which  we  press  the  more  seriously,  because  it 
is  not  very  commonly  urged.  These  writings  were  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  theological  matters,  and  their  object  (however  faultily.it  may 
sometimes  have  been  pursued)  was  practicaL      Instructions,  sermons. 


*  Aeearding  to  the  regulations  of  that  at  Toul  the  children  were  admissible  at 
years  of  age,  and  received  their  first  lessons  in  the  Psalms ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
Doys  and  i^irls  should  be  taught  separately.  The  parodual  cur^  appear  (as  in  Italy)  to 
have  had  the  charge  of  such  establishments. 

f  About  this  time  the  establishment  of  some  Greek  commonalties  took  place  in  Lor- 
jraine,  introducing  a  partial  knowledge  of  that  language.  And  these  Orientals  were  there 
encountered  by  certain  emigrants  from  Ireland,  a  country  which  appears  never  to  have 
forfeited  the  a&ctions,  nor  to  have  secured  the  residence,  of  its  sons.  *  Nationem  Scotonun 
j^ibus  eonsuetudo  peregrinandi  jam  pane  in  naturam  con  versa  est'  Walafridus  Strabus 
ifiw.  ii.,  c.  27,  de  vita  Sancti  Galli)^  apud  Murat  Diai.  37. 
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%  intcrjprelationB  and  iHiutrBtioDS  of  scripture,  were  pabliBted  te 
•roftiiidiit  and  furnished  to  the  people  the  only  means  of  intellectual 
Ikm.  It  Is  true  that'  they  were  rude  and  unskilfully  composed  x 
J  were  addressed  to  rude  assemblies,  and  were  for  the  most  *  part 
i  to  the  moral  improYement  of  those  who  read  and  beard  them ; 
Mreover,  their  efiect  to  that  end,  whatsoerer  it  may  have  been,  was 
:  not  counteracted  by  any  other  description  of  literature :  the  whole 
lad  one  object  only,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  beneficial  £ven 
tives  of  the  Saints,  and  other  legends  of  those  days,  may  ha^e 
tdy  though  by  a  different  and  more  doubtful  path,  to  the  same 
e ;  ibr  among  the  swarms  of  those  compositions  which  were  then 
ed,  and  of  which  so  many  had  a  tendency  to  mere  superstition, 
nay  be  found  unquestionably  calculated  to  move  the  real  devotion 
lend  the  moral  principles  of  a  barbarous  people.  Thus  was  there 
iven  in  the  effusions  of  the  most  illiterate  times  which  must  have 
ied,  influenced,  and  profited  the  generation  to  which  they  were 
wd ;  but  their  -  action  was  confined  to  their  own  day,  to  thk 
It  of  their  delivery ;  they  were  not  associated  with  any  of  the  stable 
i  of  former  ages ;  nor  were  they  qualified,  nor  were  they  indeed 
id,  to  fix  the  attention  of  posterity. 

r  had  sofiered  to  a  certain  extent  from  calamities  similar  to  those 
anspended  the  progress  of  France,  and  which     gcareUu  oi 
licre  fUlowed  by  the  same  moral  degeneracy ;    -«|jg-,-J^ 
M  causes  would  scarcely  have  been  adequate  to  ^' 

end  an  extinction,  not  of  learning  only,  but  almost  of  the  curiosity 
sh  to  learn,  had  they  not  been  powerfiilly  aided  by  another  drcom- 
i  vfrUch  is  less  regarded  by  historians :  this  was  no  other  than  the 
le  steeity  and  deamess  of  manuscripts.  This  misfortune  was  not 
y,  nor  even  mainly,  attributable  either  to  the  destruction  of  monas* 
or  the  indolence  of  monks :  a  more  general  and  substantial,  cause 
I  in  the  absolute  deficiency  of  the  maierud.  The  ancieiits  had 
ed  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  through  easy  and  continual  inter- 
with  Alexandria,  sufficient  supplies  of  papyrus  to  satisfy  at  a  slight 
le  their  literary  wants ;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
ns,  the  communication  became  less  frequent  and  secure,  and  the 
of  an  implement  of  peace  was  probably  discouraged  by  the  wariike 
of  the  conquerors.  At  least  it  is  certain,  that  about  that  period 
pyras  began  to  be  disused  throughout  Europe,  and  that  the  monn- 
I which  remain  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,,  are 
driy  composed  of  parchment.  It  was  not  possible,  when  the  mate- 
as  so  expensive,  that  manuscripts  could  multiply  very  r^idly,  or 
hat  the  losses  occasioned  by  decay  or  devastation  could  be  repaired 
ay  facility ;  and  thus  the  libraries  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
cli  all  the  treasures  of  former  ages  were  at  this  period  confided, 
|vadually  impoverished  or  destroyed.  The  records  of  the  Ume 
d  with  complaints  of  this  general  penury  of  books,  as  well  as  with 
n  proof  of  it,  one  of  which  is  the  following  :*-In  the  year  855» 
I,  of  ^errara,  wrote  iirom  his  abbey,  in  France,  to  Pope  Bene- 

is  uaqiMftionable  that  these  writings  contained  a  vast  deal  calculated  to  miilead, 
nan  of  an  absurd  and  supervtitious  tendency ;  but  these  erils  were  probably  moia 
matcfbalanoed,  in  their  immediate  effect  upon  the  people,  by  IhA  eBganSaana  ^ 
loebhie  and  lessons  of  practical  piei^,  which  are  even  more  abundaxil.   'Vt^  i%Vx. 
r  taaoBjiie^  to  tbepMMgagv  ofSt  XUgiuMf  dUd  at  the  coochuMwot  tba\ai^di»^|(sa< 


'i&0mice« 

If  uratori  considers  the  zealous  Abbot's  request  as  unreasona 
immoderate,  and  we  do  not  learn  whether  the  Pope  consented  t 
it ;  bat  if  the  resources  of  France  were  really  unable  to  supply  h 
the  books  in  question,  we  need  not  distrust  him  when  he  lame 
general  scarcity  of  ancient  and  valuable  compositions.  This  coi 
tion  will  prevent  the  disdainful  feeling  which  is  almost  necessarily 
when  we  observe  a  succession  of  generations  plunged  in  torpid  ig^ 
without  an  effort  to  extricate  themselves  from  shame,  or  to  let  lo 
human  mind  on  its  natural  career  of  advancement :  it  disposes  u 
more  nearly  to  compassion — especially  if  we  reflect  how  freque 
energy  of  a  vigorous  and  enterprising  soul,  secluded  in  the  herm; 
the  cloister,  must  have  exhausted  itself  on  the  most  contemptible  s 
or  pined  away  from  the  mere  dearth  of  literary  sustenance.  Vi 
find  little  reason  to  be  astonished  that  genius  itself  was  so  seldom 
emerge  out  of  the  noisome  mist  and  rise  into  light  and  vigour,  « 
infancy  was  chilled  by  prejudices,  unexcited  by  any  wholesome  e 
and  fiunished  by  the  positive  destitution  of  intellectual  nourishmeni 

The  cause  of  literary  stagnation  which  we  have  last  mentions 
removed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  invention  of  paper,*  and 
ingly  we  find  that  the  number  of  MSS.  was  greatly  multiplied  aft 
time.t  But  the  fury  of  civil  dissension  was  not  mitigated  ;  and 
governments  at  the  same  time  feeble  and  arbitrary,  there  was  little 
ragement  for  studious  application,  as  indeed  there  was  little  hor 
even  security,  except  in  the  profession  of  arms.  And  in  sad  truth, 
the  earlier  years  of  this  age,  the  wildest  disorders  were  of  such  o 
perpetration,  misery  had  such  universal  prevalence,  and  injustice 
abroad  so  boldly  and  triumphantly,  that  there  were  those  who  h 
persuasion  that  the  millenarian  prophecy  fuut  been  already  accomp 
that  Satan  had  shaken  off  his  fetters  at  the  one  thousandth  year,  a 
actually  directing  the  evil  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  recollect  that  irreat  exertions  were  made 
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Home  liBil  eng^as^d  itself  iii  the  same  cnii»  ;  anil  by  a  neeeswary  re- 
Klion,  the  BUCtefiB  of  every  effort  fi)r  Ifie  improveracnl  of  morality  was 
fcvourable  to  the  ad»ancemenlnf  lilerature.  The  example  of  Sylve«H-rU. 
night  be  sufheient  to  rouse  the  jealous  emiilaliun  of  Italy  ;  and  Sylvester 
hft  to  (hat  country  not  his  example  only,  but  the  fruits  of  his  active  zeal 
Ja  cacoura^ng  the  learned  of  his  own  lime,  and  in  establiehiiia;  schools 
■nd  collecting;  libraries  for  the  use  of  other  general  Ion  n.  Some  of  the 
PopPB.  his  EuccesBors,  folloned  his  traces  with  mure  or  lens  eameslnes* ; 
and  among  the  rest,  Gregory  VII.  added  to  his  extraordinary  qualiliei  Ibe 
DDdisputed  merit  of  pronioling  the  progress  of  education*. 

in\t  voice  of  controversy,  nhlch  was  once  more  heard  in  this  century, 
flat  only  created  another  motive  for  literary  activity,  but  proved  the  revival 
of  B  spirit  of  inquiry,  inconsistent  at  least  with  universal  ignorance.  The 
talents  of  Lanfranct.  the  earliest  boast  of  reviving  Italy,  were  animaleH 
bj  the  '  Heresy'  of  Derenger ;  and  to  the  ingenious  disputations  thus 
occasioned  it  is  usual  to  allribulc  ihc  growth  of  the  new  system  of  theo- 
logical science,  allerwards  called  Scholastic. 

That  is  a  very  broad,  but  i[i  many  respects  a  correct  view  of  early  theo- 
log'ical  literature,  which  distributes  it  into  three  a^ras. 
The  Jtrtt  of  these  comprehends  the  whole  list  of  (he  Three  Characttn 
ecclesiastical  fathers — men  who,  though  (hey  varied  of  theological 
Csceedingly  in  character,  style,  and  even  opinion,  Lilerattire. 
were  aevertheless  united  by  one  great  principle ;  for 
tiey  acknowledged  no  other  sources  of  faith,  and  reverenced  no  other 
Milhority,  than  Scriplure  and  apostolical  tradition.  On  this  foundation, 
Ihey  boldly  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  religious  subjects  such  reasoning 
maA  eloquence  as  Nature  bad  bestowed  on  them :  perveried,  it  mi^ht  be. 
by  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  times  and  countries  wherein  they  lived, 
but  littie  restrained  either  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  educational  discipline, 
and  wholly  eiempt  from  senile  subjection  lo  the  tipinions  of  nny  pre- 
deceasor.  The  characteristics  ol  this  age  are  such  as  we  should  expect 
from  such  principles — an  overflow  of  piety  stained  by  superstition,  exube- 
rance of  learning  without  a  proportionate  fruit  of  knowledg'e,  and  sahies 
of  oratory,  which  sometimes  ascended  into  eloquence,  and  sometimes 
dwindled  away  into  puerile  declamation,  or  citld  and  empty  allegory. 
This  Kra  is  by  many  extended  dowti  to  the  eighth  century,  and  considered 
as  properly  terminating  with  John  Damascenus  ;  but  the  concluding  half 
of  th«  fourth  age  and  (he  beginning  of  the  fifth  was  the  true  period  of 
ila  glory;  and  thence  we  may  trace  (he  gradual  dissolution  of  its  distin- 
guishing qualities  into  that  system  which  was  afterwards  established  in 
its  place  and  on  its  ruins. 

The  second  was  the  lera  of  intellectual  blindness  and  dependence  ;  its 
most  laborious  works  were  mere  collections,  quotations,  and  compila- 
tions; as  if  (he  minds  of  that  generation  were  slupified  by  gazing  on 

he  ilmnely  pressed  oa  all  bishops  the  necBimty  ot  super- 
spective  dioceses. 
I  leneriorem  atalcm  in  ancularibus  detriril,  led  in  Scripluiis  diiinii 
iluTiivil.'  France  wan  for  some  time  the  principal  Seldulhis  eiertions, 
pposes  thai  Ilildebranrl,  attraclLiiby  bis  celebrily,  may  hive  visiled  that 
piiqiOBe  of  hearin);  him.  The  name  of  Anselm  luccrifls  to  that  of 
leanied  prelate  was  bom  at  Afnta,  which  then  belon^^d  Id  the  Duke  of 
Bornndy — so  that  France  disputes  with  Italy  the  honour  of  having  produced  him.  He 
loo  H  esandeied  by  Muiatori  u  having  prepared  the  way  for  tbu  icbolutic  syitam  i^ 
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the  brilliant  ereations  of  their  predeceseora,  till  they  miitobk  them  6r 
para  and  inimitable  perfection.  St  Angustin  and  St.  Ongory  wem 
the  idols  of  Uiose  abject  wor«hippen ;  and  if  tbdr  pietj  waa  aooMlkMa. 
lindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  former,  thdr  Catholic  nal  and.  FnpaL 
prejudices  were  more  commonly  (or  at  least  niore  manifestly)  Boaiishai 
by  the  principles  of  Gregory.  The  termination  of  tUs  period  ia  fixed  si 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century ;  bnt  its  eharacler  had  bean  paiiislly: 
interrapted  by  the  writers  of  the  ninth,  and  most  especiany  by  Jofaa. 
Scdtns;  and  his  style  and  manner,  as  well  as  his  opinions,  were  fiiUowedc 
and  refived  by  Berenger. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  third  sera  was  the  ezaltatioa  of  naasQ 
to  its  proper  pre-eminence  over  the  influence  of  human  authority;  a? 
trbe  and  noble  principle  as  long  as  reason  itself  can  be  restrained  to  ia. 
just  province,  so  as  neither  to  deviate  into  minute  and  barren  sophistiyt. 
nor  to  break  loose  into  those  dark  and  intenninable  inquiries  which  G^ 
has  closed  against  it  Unhappily  it  was  not  long  before  it  fdl  into'bod^ 
these  errors,  which  wee,  indeed,  very  closely  connected.  In  the  establislih 
meat  and  support  of  the  Scholsstic  theokigy,  it  so  frequently  descended  to 
de^prading  artifice,  and  perplexed  itsdf  so  blindly  in  the  males  of  chica- 
nery; as  to  make' it  doubtful  whether  religious  truth  was  not  more  dis- 
figured by  the  minute  disceptations  which  thenceforward  preivailedi  thaa 
by  the  suiierstitious  extravagance  of  the  fint  period*  or  the  obaequiooa 
ignorance  of  the  second. 

We  shall  possibly  recur  to  this  subject  hereafter.  At  present  we  need 
cmly  remark,  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  oonaidersble 
addition  was  made  bo&  to  the  copiousness  of  libraries  and  the  number  of 
schools  and  of  students,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  France*;  but  the  course  of 
study  was  still  generally  confined  to  the  two  paths  denominated  the  Tri- 
vium  and  Quadrivium.  The  first  of  these  embraced  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  dialectics ;  and  grammar  was  defined  to  be  *  the  art  of  wriUng  and 
speaking  well  t»'  and  professed  to  comprehend  the  study  of  several  clas- 
sical as  well  as  sacred  writers.  The  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  musici 
geometry  and  astronomy  swelled  the  pretensions  of  the  Quadrivium. 

But,  in  real  truth,  the  productions  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were 
wholly  neglected  and  unknown.  The  science  of  criticism — the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  graceful  in  style,  and  what  is  true  in  fact — was  not 
cultivated ;  and  both  the  study  and  composition  of  history  were  still  con- 
fined to  legendary  chroniclest*  or  to  the  ill-digested  details  of  contempo- 

*  Schools  of  civil  law  were  founded  in  both  those  countries  in  the  eleventh  oentiBy, 
and  acquired  some  eminence  before  its  conclusion.  Physic,  of  ooursei  had  nercr  bem 
cntirBhr  neglected;  and  as  we  find  that  by  a  council  held  at  Rheims,  in  1131,  monks 
were  forbidden  the  practice  either  of  law  or  medicine,  we  would  willinely  haire  hoped 
that  some  attention  now  began  to  be  paid  to  the  education  of  the  laity.  But  the  prambi* 
tion  only  extended  to  the  walls  of  the  monasteries  ;  the  practice  of  those  professiom  it 
described  to  have  been  very  lucrative,  and  for  that  reason,  and  through  the  continued 
ignorance  of  the  laity,  even  in  the  centiuy  following  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  oomptlen  of 
the  Hist  Litteraire),  tiierc  were  scarcely  any  who  professed  medicme  except  derks  and 
monks ;  with  the  siddition  indeed  of  certain  Jews,  who  were  held  the  most  skilfiil  pnc- 
titioDen. 

f  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  xiL  sidde, 

I  The  first  Christian  chronicler  was  Grregory  of  Tours.  He  was  bom  at  Auvergne  in 
S39,  and  besides  many  copious  narratives  of  martyrdoms  and  miracles,  he  produced  aa 
*  Kfrlssiastical  History  of  the  Franks.'  11ns  work, which  contains  some  faint  indicationt 
of  an  educated  mind,  was  not  surpassed  during  that  century,  or  the  two  which  ioUowed. 
The  histofy  begins  at  the  death  of  St  Martin,  m377y  and  ends  at  the  year  &91,    Itwsi 
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Jesldes  which,  the  sciences  proressed  were  for  the  must 
'  part  imperfectly  undentiiocl  even  by  those  who  preleuded  to  ihem  ;  and 
it  is  moreover  admitted  that,  as  the  Htudenls  of  those  duys  usually  alTected 
10  become  acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  placed  before  them,  ihey  gene- 
rally departed  without  any  prolilELble  knowled^  of  any  of  Itiem.  The 
^jeat  mass  of  the  (leoplc  had  no  education  whatsoever.  The  result  was 
such  as  must  necessarily  follow,  whenever  the  possession  of  any  valn- 
»ble  portion  of  literary  acquirement  is  confined  to  very  few  individuals: 
the  possessors  employed  it  to  delude  as  well  as  to  enliirliten  llie  people. 
So  that  those  uges,  deeply  as  they  sulTered  from  the  scanty  provision 
of  useful  and  liberal  knowledp^e.  were  scarcely  less  vitiated  through 
the  inequality  with  which  that  little  was  distributed.  The  small  numblsr 
who  had  |>enetrated  the  mysteries  felt  too  strongly  the  advantage  and  the 
power  conferred  by  exclusive  initiation,  to  desire  their  more  general  pro- 
mnlgstion.  The  more  numerous  class,  who  from  a  dislunl  ond  hasty 
glimpse  hftd  caught  some  imperfect  insight,  by  com munivu ting-  their  own 
obscure  views  and  misconceptions,  disseminated  many  fanciful,  if  not 
pernicious,  errors  and  absurd  notions.  So  it  proved  that  the  lights  which 
were  thus  faintly  troDsmilted  to  the  body  of  the  people,  were  not  faint 
ooly,  but  sometimes  false  and  deceitful  also.  And  it  is  a  question  for 
the  decision  of  Philosophy,  whether  plain  and  dowariy^ht  ignorance,  with 
all  its  demoralixin^  consequences,  be  not  a  condition  of  leaa  danger  and 
better  hope  than  one  of  mistake  and  delusion. 


NOTE  ON  ST.  BERNARD. 
The  life  of  St.  Bernard  connected,  within  a  few  years,  the  pontilicate 
of  Gre-iory  VII.  with  that  of  Alexander  III.  Born  in  1U91,  he  flourished 
during'  one  of  the  rudest  periods  of  papal  history;  and  he  died  (in  1153,) 
just  before  the  cru  commtnted  of  ill  jiroudpst  triumphs,  and,  pcrliap,«.  of 
its  deepest  crimes.  His  actions  and  his  writings  throw  the  best  hg:ht 
which  now  remains  upon  that  period,  and  even  the  following  short  account 
of  them  will  not  be  without  its  use.  St.  Bernard  was  a  native  of  Fon- 
taines, in  Burgundy,  and  descended  from  a  noble  family.  He  entered,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  into  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  near  Dijon ;  and  so 
eariy  was  Uie  display  of  his  zeal  and  his  talents,  tliat  only  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  to  establish  a  religious  colony  at  Clairvaux  *,  in 
the  diocese  ofLangres.  It  grew  with  rapidity,  and  spread  its  scions  with 
great  luxuriance  under  his  superintendence — so  that  at  his  decease,  at  no 
very  advanced  age,  he  was  enabled  lo  bequeath  to  the  Church  the  inesti- 
mable treasure  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries,  founded  by 
bis  own  exertions.  As  for  himself,  though  it  seems  clear  that  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  open,  and  even  offered  to  him,  his  humbler 
ambition  was  contented  to  preside  over  the  society  which  he  had  tirst 
created,  and  to  influence  the  character  of  those  which  had  proceeded  from 
it,  by  counsel,  example,  and  authority. 

But  the  influence  of  St.  Bernard  was  not  confined  to  his  monastic  pro- 
geny — it  displayed  itself  in  all  grand  ecclesiastical  transactions,  in  France, 
in  Germany,  in  Italy;  from  the  altars  of  the  church  it  spread  to  courU 

cmiliaiicd  fui  the  fifty  fnltowiD);  ytan,  io  a  much  inferior  Kyle,  bj  one  Freileguiut,  a 
BntxniidiBD,  uid  probably  >  muak. 
■  Or  Clatrval-CUn  VaUii. 
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iod  pn&uiieBtt.  And,  ai  it  wm  fiMuded  om  iepiilitia«,  mA  on  digiiil|; 
Mtt  stood  OB  DO  other gnrand  tlwn  bit  wiidom  and  naetity;  ao  wmM 
gcncnJly  oicrted  for  oood  pnrpotoi;  and  alwajB  finr  piiipoaei  wbUkk 
accordli^r  to  the  principles  of  that  aga,  ware  aeeounted  good* 

On  4he  achisni  which  took  piaoe  aftar  tha  dtatfa  of  Honorina  II.*»  8i 
Bernard  advocated  the  cause  eif  the  legitimate  ehuttiant.  Innocent  n.««il 
great  leal  and  eflfect  Daring  eight  years  of  contestation  and  tnitmlsnei 
M  persefered  in  the  struggle.  His  authority  t  unquestioBably  <lecidad 
the  King  and  the  Clergy  of  France.  The  King  of  England}  at  Chartmk 
the  Emperor  at  Liege«  are  stated  to  have  listened  and  yield^^  to  Us  pe^ 
Boasions.  He  reconciled  Genoa  and  Pisa  to  tha  cansa  of  Innocent.  In 
the  latter  city  a  couoeil  was  held  in  1184,  in  which  St  Bernard  waa  On 
moving  and  animating  spirit  Nevertheless  it  is  obvious,  from  the  gaoaiai 
piety  which  pervades  so  many  of  his  works,  that  his  mind  waa  then  matH 
at  home  when  engaged  in  holy  offices  and  pious  meditation.  How  wdl 
soever  he  might  be  qualified  to  preside  in  the  assemblies,  and  nde  the 
passions,  and  reconcile  the  interests  of  men,  it  was  in  the  peaceful  solitada 
of  Clairvaux  that  his  earthly  affectk>ns  were  placed,  and  it  waa  to  the 
mercy-seat  of  heaven  that  his  warmest  vows  and  aspirationa  were  ad- 
dressed. Through  these  various  qualities — through  his  charitable  devo- 
tion to  the  poor ;  through  that  earnest  piety  which  tinctured  his  ■  writings 
with  a  character  sometimes  approaching  to  mysticism ;  through  his  Imit^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  writers,  Augustin  and  Ambrose;  through  his  sealier 
the  unity  and  'doctrinal  purity  of  the  Church,  St  Bernard  baa  acquired 
and  deserved  the  respectable  appellation  of  the  Last  of  the  Faihen. 

The  remaining  works- of  St  Bernard  consist  of  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Letters,  a  great  number  of  Sermons,  and  some  very  importast 
Tracts  and  Treatises.  It  would  not  here  be  possible,  nor  any  where  very 
profitable,  to  present  a  mere  analysis  of  so  many  and  so  various  composi- 
tions. A  great  proportion  of  the  matter  is  devoted  to  the  ends  of  piety  and 
charity, — to  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  of  man,— and  the  inculcation  of  bis 
highest  duties.  On  points  of  doctrine,  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  too 
ardently  attached  to  his  Church  to  venture  upon  any  deviation  from  the 


*  In  1130.    Innocent  II.  succeeded,  and  raled  thirteen  yemrs  and  a  half.    Enge* 
nins  III.  was  elected  1145,  and  reigned  for  eight  years. 

f  The  means  hy  which  ecclesiastical  authority  sometimes  fand  not,  perhaps,  my  ua* 

commonly)  attained  its  ends  in  those  days,  are  well  displayed  in  the  foUowing  anecdote 

of  St.  Bernard.    The  Duke  of  Guienne  had  expelled  the  Bishops  of  Puitien  and  li- 

moges,  and  refused  to  restore  them,  even  on  the  solemn  and  repeated  injunctions  tf  fbs 

Pope  and  his  Legate.    St.  Bernard  had  exerted  his  uifluence  for  the  same  pmposc^ 

equally  in  vain.    At  length,  when  celehrating,  on  some  particular  occasion,  the  holy  saoi' 

fice,  aher  the  consecration  was  finished  and  the  hlessmg  of  peace  hestowed  upon  the 

people,  St.  Bernard  placed  the  hody  of  the  Lord  ou  the  plate,  and  carrying  it  in  htt  hand, 

with  an  inflamed  countenance,  and  eyes  sparkling  fire,  advanced  towards  the  Duka, 

and  uttered  these  thrilling  words : — '  Thus  lar  we  have  nsed  supplication  only,  and  yw 

have  despised  us ;  many  servants  of  Qod,  who  were  present  in  this  assembly,  joined  th«r 

prayers  with  ours,  and  you  have  disregarded  them :  behold,  this  is  the  Son  of  God,  whoii 

the  King  and  Lord  of  the  Church  wliich  you  persecute,  who  now  advances  towards  you;— 

behold  your  Judge ! — at  whose  name  every  knee  bends  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  beneath 

the  earth.    Behold  the  just  avenger  of  cnmet,  into  whose  hands  that  very  soul  wUek 

animates  you  will  some  day  fall.    Will  you  disdain  him  also  ?    Will  you  dare  t(»V|can 

the  Master,  as  you  have  scorned  his  servants  ? '    This  tremendous  appeal  was  succeSlfuL 

The  Duke  is  related  to  have  fallen  with  his  face  to  the  earth  when  he  heard  it;  the  pn- 

laies  were  restored  to  their  sees,  and  the  schism  extinguished.    See  Dupin,  Nouvelle  Bi- 

lioth.  tom.  ix.  ch.  iv. 

I  Emaidus,  Vita  Sancti  Bemsrdi.    Pa^  Geit.  Pontif.  Ramsa.  Tit  Innocent  II. 
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stabliahed,  or,  at  least,  the  tolerated  faith.  On  the  important  Hiibject  of 
^ce,  be  appears  to  have  followed  the  opinion  of  St.  Au^uatin.  He 
considered  the  freedom  of  will  to  be  preserved  by  the  roluntary  cnnsent 
which  it  gives  to  the  operations  of  gruce ;— -that  that  consent  ii  indeed 
brought  about  by  gprace,  but  that  being  voluntary,  and  without  constraint, 
it  is  still  free.  The  necessity  of  tliix  freedom  be  ar^rues  at  great  length, 
u  indispensable  to  any  system  of  retribution*.  *  Wtiere  there  is  necessity 
there  is  not  liberty  ;  where  there  is  not  liberty,  neither  is  there  merit,  nor, 
consequently.  jtidgmenL'  (Ubi  neceasitas,  ibi  libertas  non  est ;  ubi  liber- 
tas  non  est.  nee  meritum,  nee  per  boc  judicium.)  On  the  other  hand,  he 
toaintained  the  indisputable  efficacy  of  (^race ;  and  in  delining  the  limilj! 
^ita  operation,  and  reconciling  its  overruling  influence  with  ihe  necessary 
Kwrty  of  a  responsible  agent,  he  fathomed  the    depths,  and,  perhaps, 

r   As   Lanfranc  had  been  Ihe  chBTnpion  of  the  Church  against  the  heresy 
IT  Bereng'er  ;   as  the  admiruble  Anselm  t  had  maintained  the  better  reason 
hnd  sounder  doctrine  againRt  the  danf^erous  subtiliiea  of  Ros- 
ilrilinus  ;  ;  so  St.  DeriLBrd,  in  his  turn  of  controversy,  was      Peter 
eonfronled  with  the  most  ingenious  Scholastic  of  the  age.     Abelard. 
Peter  Abelard.    This  celebrated  doctor  was  l>orn  in  Uriltany, 
ill  1079  ;  and    while  St.  Bernard  was   shaping   his   character   and  his 
intellect  after  Ihe   rigid   model  of  Augnstin,  Abelard  was  learning   a 
dangerous    lesson   of   laxity  in   the   school  of  Ori^en,     We   shall   not 
trace  the  various  and  almost  opposite   heresies  §   into  which  be  wss  be- 
trayed by  the  obtuse  subtilty  of  his  principles  ;  still  less  shall  we  investi- 
gate the  oblique  paths  by  which  he  reached  Uiose  conclusions.     It  may 
suffice  lo  say,  that  he  was  charged  with  being,  at  the  same  time,  an  Ariaii, 
a  Nestorian,  and  a  Pelagian,  and   with  ns  much  Justice,  perhaps,  as  such 
charges  were  usually  advanced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  aguinst 
ils  refractory  children. 
Thchisloryof  the  crimes  and  the  misfortunes  of  Abelard  is  known  to  every 

*  Exiapta  (uH  per  omnia  orij^nali  peccato,  quod  tHaia  coattat  habere  ntiimem — 
S.  Bemaidi '  'Kactatut  it  Ointia  et  Libera  Arbittio.' 

f  Aanlmwupiabablybamat  Ao«lainl034,aiiddieilia110&i  and  lhauf{h  be  is  cUimad 
by  the  Gallicu  cliuich  sa  ita  noblest  ornament  tioce  the  fifth  century,  hit  bihtoiy  bclongi 
more  propedy  to  oui  own.  Ha  wrote  sereral  worka :  against  the  <  Greek  Dodnne  of  the 
Hoi;  PrueCBUii,'— ■  On  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,'  aijainit  Roscelliniu,— '  On  Ihe  Im- 
Httnilale  Conception,'—'  On  the  Fall  of  the  Devil,'— 'On  Freewill, '—'  On  Original  Bin.'— 
'  MuueiHtj ,'— '  Piedestiuation,'— on  which  latter  nibjeclB  he  had  drawn  at  the  well  of  SI. 
Angnaliii.  '  His  obiequies  (aaya  Ihe  writer  in  the  HiBtuire  Littfiaire  de  la  France)  were 
[neceded,  atleoded,  aad  rollowecf  by  some  miracles ;  but  the  holy  prelate  had  peiformed  a 
lut  Qumber  more  during  big  liretime.'  Hia  Life,  aa  givea  in  Ihe  Hiatoira  Litl^lre,  is 
In  abridgment  of  that  by  Ihe  Monk  Edmen,  his  pupil  and  paaegyrist. 

1  During  Ibe  infancy  of  St  Bernard. 

I  Tlie  opinioDi  generally  attributed  to  him  ore,  that  he  considered  the  doctriue  of  tho 
TtiaStJ  to^ve  been  knovn  to  certain  ancient  philoaophen,  and  revealed  to  them  In 
MompenM  for  Iheir  lirinea, — that  the  Son  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Father,  aa  the 
rpMics  doM  to  the  genua  ;  at  a  certain  power  to  power;  aa  materlatum  to  materia;  at  man 
O  animal :  aa  a  brazen  aeal  to  braaa  ; — that  he  denied  the  Atonement,  and  reaioned  airainKt 
cent  being  as  Ihe  means  of  appeasing  God's  anger  : 


Kquenily  de 
uethodlori 


though  he  receired  the  incarnation  as  the  pr(i|iei 
nWti 


Uethod  lor  illuminating  Ihe  world  with  dirine  light  and  love ;— thai  Ihe  Holy  G\ 
Medad  frisk  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  not  fivm  theit  mbatance  ;  and  that  it  »>i>  tne 
kiul  of  tCe  world ; — that  it  ia  not  the  fault,  iHit  the  penalty,  of  original  sin  which  we 
Urive  Grom  Adam  ;— that  free  will,  without  the  help  of  grace,  was  auffieient  for  aaltalion. 
In  addition  to  these,  and  many  other  imputation*,  he  was  also  charged  before  \^  Couo^^ 
if  ildiMons  (1121)  with  Trilbeism^  and,  at  the  tame  lime,  «ittt  having  ■iMAe&i'i^l  Sltib 
fatlMi  alone  wa*  almigblj. 
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mw.  When  the  A1>lK»t  of  ClaimMn,  fn  the  teonc  oTUtf  ofllohT  Tii^^ 
impeeted  the  nunnery  of  the  Panidete,  he  Ibond  the  citefalUiaieiit  wM 
condueted,  end  he  approved  of  etery  ragnklidn.  OnW,  in  the  venibn  ef 
the  Lord's  preyer  there  in  use.  he  observed  these  words,-^  Qive  nethti 
day  our  super-substantial  (iirtot^ioir)  bread* — and  he  thought  it  inrafbnAls 
that  the  very  prayer  which  the  Deity  had  deigned  to  commuuicale  to  ■■« 
for  His  own  service,  shcrnld  be  thus  senselessly  corrupted  by  the  inlhelian 
of  Aristotle.  Abelard  defended  his  version ;  and  hence  aroae  the'^iml 
recorded  altercation  between  those  celebrated  theologians.  The  atridosH 
of  St.  Bernard  irritated  that  vain  Scholastic;  and  as  it  haj^pencd  tfaatil 
large  assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France  was  appointed  to  meet  In  tbe  dt/ 
of  Sensy  on  some  occasion  deemed  important  *»  Abdard  challenged  Eli 
rival  to  make  good*  in  the  presence  of  that  august  body,  hia  iipialJ 
charges  of  heresy.  St.  Bernard  would  wilHngly  have  declined  thai  eee^ 
flict:  he  feared  the  superiority  of  an  experienced  polemic;—-*!  was  hot 
a  youth  t,  and  he  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  BesiifeSt  I  JudgiedHi 
improper  to  commit  the  measures  of  dirfne  faith,  which  reated  on  da 
foundations  of  eternal  truth,  to  the  petty  reasonings  of  the  schools.*  Henr 
belt,  the  counsel  of  his  friends  prevailed ;  after  some  hesitation  he  aeoepCcd 
the  challenge,  and  appeared  dn  the  appointed  day. 

Louis  VII.  honoured  the  assembly  with  his  presence ;  the  nobles  df  Us 
eonrt,  the  leading  prelates  and  abbots,  and  the  most  learned  doctbia  of 
the  kingdom  were  there ;  and  the  highest  expectations  were  fbrmed,  fion 
one  end  of  the  realm  to  the  other,  by  the  rumour  of  this  theological  mana^ 
machy.  The  two  champions  were  confronted.  Bernard  arose :  *  1  aecms 
not  this  man ;  let  his  own  works  speak  against  him.  Here  they  are,  and 
these  are  the  propositions  extracted  from  them.  Let  him  say-^I  wrots 
them  not ;  or  let  him  condemn  them,  or  let  him  defend  tliem  against  my 
objections.'  The  charges  were  not  entirely  read  through,!  when  Abelard 
interrupted  the  recital,  and  simply  interposed  his  appeal  to  thePcpe,  The 
assembly  was  astonished  at  his  hasty  desertion  of  the  field,  which  he  had 
so  lately  sought.  *  Do  you  fear,'  said  St.  Bernard,  *  for  your  person? 
You  are  peri'ectly  secure;  you  know  that  nothing  is  intended  against  you; 
you  may  answer  freely,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  patient  hearing. 
Abelard  only  replied,  *  I  have  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Rome ;'  and  re* 
tired  from  the  assembly.     '  I  know  nothing,'  says  Miluer  J,  *  in  Bernard's 

*  For  the  translation  of  the  body  of  some  saint  into  the  cathedral  church.    The  •mmf 
biy  took  place  in  1140. 

f  The  Abbot  probably  meant  a  youth  in  cmUroveny^ — for  as  to  age,  he  was  then  briy> 
nine,  and  his  adversary  only  two  years  older.    Miluer,  whose  account  of  this  tram 
has  great  merit,  seems  to  have  understood  him  literally. 

I  Church  Hist.  Gent  xii.  ch.  2.    This  author  is  probably  nearer  to  (ruth  in  hit , 

of  Bernard,  than  in  his  censure  of  the  '  heretic'  Ine  reason  of  Abelard*s  sudden  misl 
to  a  higher  court  was,  unquestionably,  his  distrust  of  that  before  which  he  stood:  hi 
might  doubt  its  impartiality,  or  he  might  certainly  have  discovered  its  determined  pt^ 
dice  a^nst  him ;  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  very  provident  iu  him  to  appeal  betinMs  ftosi 
its  decuion  is  clearly  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  Account,  which  certain  Bishops  of  Frufll 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  of  the  proceedings  at  Sens.  ^  As  the  arguments  of  tne  Abbot  df 
Clvrvauz. .  .convinced  the  assembled  bishops  that  the  tenets  which  he  opposed  wns  ast 
only  false,  but  heretical^  they,  •paring  kit  (the  neritic*s)  perwm  oui  o/de/ertnee  fo  tAe  mpwMm 
Me,  condemned  the  opmions.'  A  loco  et  judice  quem  sibi  ipse  elegarat,  sine  l^i^w^,  aai 
gravamine,  ut  suam  prolongaret  iniquitatem,  Sedem  Apostolicam  appellavit.  Kpiieo|i 
autem,  qui  propter  hoc  in  unum  convenerant,  vestra  Reverentis  deferentes  nihil  in  pens* 
nam  ejus  ej^erunt,  sed  tantmnmodo  capitula  librorum  ejus,'  &c.  &c  It  is  therefore. mani- 
fest tliat  this  appMl  saved  him  from  some  personal  infliction^ — ^This  Letter  is  pobUsKed 
among  the  world  of  8t.  Bensidi  ^  15tf0f  edit.  Lutet.  Ftaris.  1640.    After  sU,  &  b  sqim 
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more  decisively  fie«nptive  of  his  tharocler,  than  liU  conduct  in 
inle  tranKaclioii.  By  naliire  snnifuine  and  vehement,  by  grace  aiicl 
>wled^  modest  and  diffident,  he  seema  on  this  oceation  lo  have 
boldness  with  limidily,  and  caution  with  fortitude.  It  tras  evi- 
i(i  tlie  spirit  of  the  purest  faith  in  God,  as  well  os  in  the  most 
ble  2eal  fur  divine  truth,  that  he  came  to  the  contest.' 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  St.  Benmnl  in  another  (If,  indeed, 
other)  charucler, — that  of  a  zealous  defender  of  the  power  and  pre- 
es  of  the  church;  and  we  shall  observe  how  far  llic  same  principle 
d  him,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  support  of  papal  authority,  and  in 
irpalion  of  heresy  on  the  other.  We  wiliin[;ly  omit  all  mention  of 
racles  which  are  so  abundantly  ascribed  to  him,  and  which,  if  they 
:  merely  the  fabrications  of  hia  panei^yrists,  are  equally  discreditable 
tionesty  and  his  piety.  We  defer  to  a  future  chapter  any  notice  of 
y  ettuivocal  zeal  which  ui^ed  him  to  prench  a  holy  war.  to  procluim 
destined  success  with  a  prophet's  authority,  mid  then  lo  excni^e  the 
Uion  of  his  promises  by  a  vnigar  and  contempiible  nublerfu^e.  Yet 
ill  these  transactions  very  certain  proofs  of  his  altochnienl  to  the 
lies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Of  the  same  nature  were  the 
•s  which  he  so  warmly  lavished,  in  one  of  liis  treatises,  upon  the 
instituted  order  of  the  Templars.  Unt  we  pass  these  matters  over, 
oceed  directly  to  observe  (he  expressions  by  which  he  characterised 
islinp  of  Home.  '  Let  us  inquire,*  says  he,  in  his  letter  to  Pope 
ius  in.*,  '  yet  more  dilif^nily  who  you  are,  and  what  character  you 
t  for  n  season  in  the  Church  of  God.  Who  are  you  ? — a  mifrhly 
the  hig:hest  ponlilT.  You  ate  tlie  first  amonir  bishops,  the  heir  of 
oBtles  J  in  primacy  Abel,  in  government  Noah,  in  patriarchate 
am,  in  order  Melchiseilech,  in  digitity  Aaroa,  in  authority  Moses, 
^ment  Samuel,  in  poaxr  Pe'cr,  in  iinelioa  ChriiL  You  are  h<!  to 
the  keys  have  been  delivered,  to  whom  the  flock  has  been  entrusted. 
(,  indeed,  tliere  are  who  are  doorkeepers  of  heaven,  and  pastors  of 
;  but  you  are  pre-eminently  so.  as  you  are  more  «in<;iilnrly  dislin- 
il  by  the  inheritance  of  both  characters.  They  liave  Iheir  flocks 
ed  to  them,  each  one  his  own ;  to  you  the  whole  are  entrusted,  as 
•clc  lo  one  shepherd ;  neither  of  the  sheep  only,  but  of  their  pastors 
you  alone  are  the  pastor  of  all.  Where  is  my  proof  of  this  ? — in  tlie 
of  God.  For  to  whicli,  I  say, — not  of  bishops,  but  of  apostlen, — 
le  universal  flock  so  positively  entrusted  ?  "  If  thou  lovest  me. 
Iced  my  sheep.".  . . .  Therefore,  according  to  your  canons,  others 
lied  to  a  share  uf  the  duty,  you  to  a  plenitude  of  power.  The  power 
era  is  restrained  by  fixed  limits  ;  yours  is  extended  even  over  those 
iBVe  received  power  over  others.  Are  you  not  able,  if  cause  arise, 
lude  a  bishop  froin  heaven,  to  depo»e  him  from  hi*  dignity,  and 
0  consign  him  over  to  Satan  ?  These  your  privileges  stand  nnns- 
e,  both  through  the  keys  which  have  been  delivered,  and  the  flock 
has  been  confided  (o  you,'  &c.  Thus  the  authority  of  SL  Bernard, 
was  extremely  great,  both  in  his  own  uce  and  those  which  imme- 
'  fiillowed,  was  exerted  to  subject  the  minds  of  religious  men  (o  that 
tl  despotism,  which  was  already  swollen  far  beyond  its  just  limits, 
KS  threatening  a  still  wider  and  more  fatal  inundation. 

ua  to  recDiil,  that  Atieloid  died  (in  1 1 42)  in  qiiist  otwemi^,  in  Um  Hotuwlery  of 


Me  ▲  HUTDKr  OF-IBt  fiHMUUlL         filMpbVibp 

Amiif  Ihi  BiMHmiM  dhtrtii wi  rf  St  Biwii,  Iwjt'j 

eklly  dirtctod  agaiiiil  the  iMVittoi  of  tlM  dqri  Md  Am 
thai  he  WM  moved  lotUe  deilga  bj  ^«ho  woMitadot  ofAqM 
detlrofiBf  the  Tine  of  Chifet,  bf  the  peadlf  of  ite  djlhwiM^ifco  <fco  d»t 
ottlty  of  iu  defenee.'    lo  thediechaige  of  tWeoOeohi  inoBi^ 
the  innovatora  ia  theumal  terau  of  theelogieel  hitlewMoe;  ead  oft Iho^ 


tine  chergee  them  with  thoee  flagimoi  vioMioM  of  moroUty  mad  ideoMK 
which  were  eo  eommonly  imputed  to  eeeedem  ihim  the  eh^ioil*  ihM|pl 
4hej  were^  in  trath»  inconaistent  with  the  Ant  prieciplee  of  cMl  miktf, 
•We  thail  not  repeat  thoie  chargea,  nor  oopy  hie  mdont  vitnpontloBodM 
there  ia  one  pataage  (la  the  &ty-sizth  aennon)*  which  pooaoaaaa  ooma 
hlatorieal  importance^  and  which  eipoeea  beridea  the  priadplea  of  Iha 
orator.  '  In  reapect  to  theae  heietlca»  they  era  oeithor  oopyinoed  fay  ■» 
aona*  for  they  undcratand  them  not;  nor  correetad  by  anthori^  ibr  Ih^ 
do  not  acknowledi^  it;  nor  bent  by  perauaaion,  for  they  ok  wkdb 
loot  It  is  indiaputabie  that  they  prater  death  to  oenveraioB.  Tm 
end  ia  deatruction ;  the  last  thing  which  awaita  thorn  ia  Ifao  iammi 
liore  than  once  the  Cathoiica  have  anaad  aome  of  thami  oad  Imimhl  : 
them  to' trial.  Being  aalied  their  laith*  and  having  wholly  daiHod»  a«  '. 
ia  their  unge,  all  that  waa  laid  againat  them,  they  were  e^Bn^umd  by 
the  Trial ofwaierlt  and  found  falae.  And  then,  ainea  further doalal  waa 
impoaaible,  as  they  had  been  convictsd  through  the  water  not  icoali^ 
them,  they  seiaed  (as  the  expreasion  ia)  the  bit  In  their  teeth*  nod  bqpii 
with  pitiaUeboldnesa,  not  ao  much  to  niakeconfeaaionaaproftnionof  Ibrir 
impiety.  They  proclaimed  it  for  piety ;  they  were  ready  to  aoAr  death 
for  it ;  and  the  apectatora  were  not  leaa  rewly  to  inflict  the  puniihmint 
Thua  it  came  to  pass  that  the  populace  ruahed  upon  them*  and  gatwa  tlM 
heretics  aome  fresh  martyrs  to  their  own  perfidy.  I  approve  tlie  ami 
but  I  do  not  applaud  the  deed ;  because  faith  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  peiaua* 
sion,  not  of  force.  Nevertheless,  it  were  unquestionably  better  that  Ihef 
should  be  restrained  by  the  sword,-— the  sword  of  him,  I  mean,  whs 
wears  it  not  without  reason, — than  be  permitted  to  seduce  many  othen 
into  their  error ;  *  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God^  a  revenger  to  executi  [ 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  • . .  Some  wondered  that  the  oflenden 
went  to  execution  not  only  with  fortitude,  but,  as  it  seemed,  with  joy ;  but 
those  persons  had  not  observed  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  devil  not 
only  over  the  bodies,  but  even  over  Uie  hearts  of  men,  which  have  once 
delivered  themselves  into  his  possession..  .  .The  constancy  of  martyn 
and  the  pertinacity  of  heretics  has  nothing  in  common ;  i>ecaiise  that 
which  operates  the  contempt  of  death  in  the  one  is  piety ,*«in  the  other, 
mere  hardheartedness.'. .  .  Marcus  Antoninus,  in  the  insolence  of  empire 
and  philosophy,  insulted  by  a  similar  distinction  the  firmness  of  those 
aainted  sufferers,  to  whom  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  addressed,  aa  to  Iwa" 
venly  Mediators,  his  daily  and  superstitious  supplications.  And  noir 
again,  after  another  long  revolution  of  centuries  and  of  principlea,  thosi 
despised  outcasts,  whom  St.  Bernard,  in  the  lofi,ier  pride  of  eccleaiaatksl 
infallibility,  consigned,  with  no  better  spirit,  to  eternal  condemnation,  are 


*  Sermons  '  Super  Gantica,'  Isv.  et  Izfi 

f  In  other  placet  he  acknowledget  the  laae  iuL  'Et  item  de  httreei,  qam  cka  pose 
ub£)ae  ferpit,  apud  eliquoe  Mmt  paUun.  Nss  parmiosJBcdem  pasamet  publics  deghi* 
tire  fettinat.'  &c.  &c.    De  Conaia.,  lib.  iii.,  e.  i. 

{  This  was  one  of  the  most  popular  amoog  <l!ha  Judgmaatief  IM« 
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ed  Ay  uf  as  viclims  io  a  holy  c&iue,  the  earliest  martyra  of  lh< 
rmation ! 

[he  same  work  in  which  ihe  olTice  and  preix^tives  of  the  Pope  were 
^hly  «utt«d,  the  writer  boldly  exposed  some  of  the  favourite  abuses 
;  system ;  and  dictated,  from  hi»  cell  at  Clairvuux,  rules  fur  its  better 
lisiratian,  and  for  tile  guidance  of  the  autocrat  of  the  ohiircli.  His 
ictioQH  were  wise,  because  they  were  virtuous,  and  proceeded  from  a 
tense  of  apiritual  duties  and  dignity.  His  ^uerul  eihottatious  to 
nius  to  caat  aside  the  unworthy  Eolicitude  respecting  secular  matlera, 
I  at  once  embarrassed  and  degraded  the  Roman  see,  and  to  etnuUtt: 
enerable  [latriarchs  of  the  ancient  church  ;  to  leave  to  kings  and  tlieir 
lers  the  jarring-  courts  of  earthly  justice*,  and  to  content  himself  with 
buliog  the  judgmeiita  of  heaven — these  lessons  were  conceived  in 
:>rLiest  mond  of  ecclesiastical  eiallaiiun,  and  with  tlie  justest  wime 
clesiasllcal  policy  ;  but  the  venom  hud  already  sunk  too  deep,  and 
eaiing  Qdinonitioiis  of  the  reformer  tailed  to  arrest  for  a  moment  tlw 
■e&s  of  corruptioQ. 

Bernard  next  addressed  his  censures  more  particularly  to  the  prac- 
f  appeal  to  Rome,  which  wag  then  growing  into  &  notorious  abuse, 
enumerating  some  of  the  evils  Uius  occasioned,  the  delay,  the  veia- 
the  positive  perversion  of  oil  the  purposes  of  Justice,  '  How  much 
r,'  he  exclaims,  '  will  you  shut  your  ears,  whether  through  patience 
idverleacy,  against  the  murmur  of  the  whole  earth  ?  How  much 
r  will  you  slumber?  How  much  longer  will  your  attention  be  closed 
st  this  monstrous  confusion  and  abuse  V  Appeals  are  made  in  defi- 
of  law  and  equity,  of  rule  and  order.  No  distinction  is  made  in 
,  or  mode,  or  time,  or  cause,  or  person.  They  are  commonly  taken 
ilh  levity,  frequently  too  with  malice  i  that  ten'Or  which  ought  to  f&U 
the  wicked,  Is  turned  against  the  good  ;  the  honest  are  summoned 
le  bad,  ihul  they  may  turn  to  that  which  is  dishonest ;  and  ihey 
:>le  at  the  sound  of  your  tiiuniler.  Bisliops  are  summoned,  tu  prevent 
frois  dissolving  unlawful  marriages,  or  from  restraining  or  punishing 
e  and  theft  and  sacrilege,  and  such  hke  crimes.  Tiiey  are  summoned, 
hey  may  no  longer  exclude  from  orders  and   benehces  unworthy  and 

lOus  persons And  yet  you,  who  are  the  minister  of  God,  pretend 

ance,  that  that,  which  was  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed, 
eeome  an  armoury  for  the  oppressor ;  and  lliat  the  parlies  who  rush 
!  appeal  are  not  those  who  hare   suffered,  but  those  who  meditate 

1,  againstwhich&LBemard  inveighed  with  equal 
nptions.  '  I  express  ^the  concern  and  lament- 
I  of  the  churches.  They  exclaim  that  they  are  majmed  and  dismem* 
There  are  none,  or  very  few,  among  them  which  do  not  either 
r  fear  this  wound  :  Abbots  are  removed  from  the  authority  of  their 
ips.  Bishops  from  that  of  their  Archbishops,  Archbishops  A^m  that 
w  Patriarchs  and  Primates.  Is  the  appearance  of  this  good?  Is 
iaiity  justitiable?  If  you  prove  the  plenitude  of  your  power  by  the 
ency  of  Its  exercise,  haply  you  have  no  such  plenitude  of  justice. 

juxaam  tibi  major  videtur  et  potestas  et  dignitaa  j  dimittendi  peccsla,  aa  pnedia 
idi  ?  Sed  non  est  cmnparaljo.  Habeot  hsc  infima  «t  terreaa  judices  buoi  et  regn 
cipM  leme.  ,  Quid  Dues  alios  iaraditig  7  Quid  fklcem  TeBlrain  in  *lieiuia  nwHem 
itU  !     tioa  quia  indigni  vos  ;  Bed  quia  iudii|piuiii  vobis  talibu*  iniiitoe,  qu^>fe 

but  occupatis.    Do  Consid,  lib.  L,  c.vi. 


m  A  mnomr  of  9M  etamOBL       tOiv^x^- 

Tda Aold yoar  office,  that  Von  tnay  picgcrteto  all  \Mht rmtptiMn  gnriatidn 
and  orders  in  honour  and  diflpdity.  not  to  grndge  and  cnrtaQ  theni/  .  • 
If  the  TirtuouB  Abbot  was  movifd  to  sndi  boldiwaa  of  rebnke  Vr  the  ddin- 
qnendes  of  the  elerenth  centniy — the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  "^hoat  venial 
excesses  of  pontifical  usnrpaUon^with  what'ejes  nad  he  beheld  the  eomt 
of  Innocent  IV^  or  the  chancery  of  John  XXIL!  with  what  a  tempest  of 
indignation  had  he  visited  the  enormities  of  later  and  still  more  degeaeiaiB 
days— jubilees  and  reservations,  annates  and  tenths  and  expeclatif 
gt«ces — the  long  and  sordid  list  of  Mammon's  machinations  !  The  hsHi 
of  Constance  and  Basle  wonid  have  mng  with  his  lamentation  and  his 
wftith,  and  both  Gerson*  and  Julian  would  have  shrunk  before  the  man!* 
lestatlon  of  a  spirit  greater  far  than  themselves. 

But  the  inquisition  of  St.  Bernard  was  not  confined  to  the  couria  of  the 
Vatican.    It  penetrated  into  the  dwelling-places  and  into  the  bosoms  of 
prelates  and  of  monks.    *  Oh,  ambition,  thou  cross  of  those  who  eomt 
thee  !     How  is  it  that  thou  tormentest  all,  and  yet  art  loved  by.  all  ?    There 
is  no  strife  more  Htter,  no  inquietude  more  painful  than  thine»  and  yet  is 
there  nothing  more  splendid  than  thy  doings  among  wretched  roorlals ! 
Task,  is  it  devotion  which  now  wears  out  the  apostolical  threshold,  or  fs  it 
ambition  ?      Does  not  the  pontifical  palace,  throughout  the  long  day. 
resound  with  thai  voice  f  ?    Does  not  the  whole  machine  of  laws  and 
canons  work  for  its  profit?    Does  not  the  whole  rapacity  df  Italy  gape 
with  insatiable  greediness  for  its  spoils  ?    Which  is  there  among  yoor  own 
spiritualt  studies  that  has  not  been  intemipted»{or  rather  broken  off,  by  it? 
How  often  has  that  restless  and  disturbing  evil  blighted  your  holy  and 
fhiitful  leisure !     It  is  in  vain  that  the  oppressed  make  their  appeal  to  yon, 
while  it  is  through  you  that  ambition  strives  to  hold  dominion  in  the 
church.*    .     •     .     In  another  p1ace§ — '  The  unsavoury  contagion  creeps 
through  the  whole  church,  and  the  wider  it  spreads  the  more  hopeless  is 
the  remedy  ;  the  more  deeply  it  penetrates,  the  more  fatal  is  the  disease. 
•     .     .     .     They  are  ministers  of  Christ,  and  they  are  servants  of  Anti- 
Clirist    They  walk  abroad  honoured  by  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  and 
they  return  the  Lord  no  honour:  thence  is  that  meretricious  splendour 
everywhere    visible — the  vestments  of  ^actors — the  parade   of   kings: 
thence  the  gold    on    their  reins,  their    saddles,  and   their  spurs,   for 
their  spurs  (calcaria)  shine  brighter  than  their  altars  (altaria) :  thence 
their  'tables   splendid    witli    dishes  and    cups ;    thence   their    gluttony 
aiid  drunkenness  — the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  pipe,  larders  stored  with 
provision,  and  cellars  overflowing  with  wine     •     .     For  such  rewards  as 
these  men  wish  to  become,  and  do  become,  rectors  of  churches,  deans, 
archdeacons,  bishops,  archbishops — for  these  dignities  are  not  bestowed 
on  merit,  but  on  the  thing  which  walks  in  darkness.*    •  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  another  composition||  is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  monastic  dege« 

*  John  G^eraon  was  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Bernard.  He  frequently  cited  hig  authoritf, 
And  compoied  one  discourse  expressly  in  his  honour.  We  always  watch  with  amdetr, 
and  record  with  respect,  the  expressions  in  which  one  great  man  has  celebrated  the  wei' 
lence  of  another.  But  in  Gerson's  'Sermoda  Saucto  Bernardo'  we  can  diaeover  littfs 
hut  fanciful  and  mystical  rhapsody. 

f  Annon  quKstibus  ejus  tota  legum  Canonumque  disciplioa  insudat  ? 

}  This  passage  is  from  the  *  Third  Book  of  the  Consideratio.*  It  is  addressed,  we 
abould  recollect,  to  Pope  Sug^enius,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Clairrauz. 

J*  Stmer  Cantica  Ser.  zzziii. 
Ad  buiUelmum  Abbat  Apologia—  An  Apology  to  William,  Abbot  of  St..lliieny. 
The  pretf act  for  this  Apolognr  was,  to  defend  hmiaelf  and  his  own  reformed  order  of  Cir 
terdans  from  the  charge  ox  calumniating  the  mal  orders  their  more  opulent  bRthreOi  o' 
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'  It  it  truly  asRertetl  and  believed  thai  the  holy  fathers  insliliiled 
and  that  ihty  sofiened  the  rigour  o(  the  rule  iti  re^jjiett  lo  weaker 

to  the  end  ihat  more  iiiifjht  b«  saved  therein.  But  I  cuinot 
raelf  to  bcliere  that  they  either  prescribed  or  permitied  suoh  a 
'  vanities  and  superfluities,  as  I  now  see  in  very  many  inonas- 
t  is  a  wonder  to  me  whence  ihia  intemperance,  which  I  observe 
icinks  iu  their  feasting  and  revels,  in  their  vestures  and  couches, 
Bvaicades  and  the  conslruciioQ  of  their  edifices,  can  have  (riown 
cticc  so  inveterate,  thai  where  these  luxuries  are  attended  with  the 
uiaite  and  voluptuous  prodigality,  l/ure  the  order  is  said  to  be 
!Tved,  there  religion  is  held  to  be  most  studiously  cultivated, 
r  behold  !  frugality  is  deemed  avarice ;  sobriety  is  called  auste- 
nee  is  coosidered  as  morosenesa.  On  the  other  hand,  laxity  is 
lisuretion;     profusioD,     liberalitj;     loquacity,    affability;     loud 

pleasantness ;  delicacy  and  sumpluousness  iu  raiment  and  horses, 

superfluous  change  of  linen,  cleanliness ;  and  then,  when  we 
:h  other  in  these  practices,  it  is  called  chanty.  This  is  a  charily 
hich  destroys  all  charity ;  it  is  a  discretion  which  confounds  all 

;  it  is  a  compassion  full  of  cruelty,  since  it  so  serves  the 
mortally  to  slab  the  soul.'  .  .  Again — '  What  proofor  indicoi- 
mility  is  this,  to  march  forth  with  such  a  pomp  and  cavalcade,  to 
^d  by  such  an  obsequious  train  of  long-haired  attendants,  so 
iscort  of  one  Bbbot  would  suffice  for  two  bishops  7  I  vow  that  I 
1  an  abbot  with  a  suite  of  sixty  horsemen  and  more'.  To  see 
s  by,  you  would  not  take  them  for  fathers  of  monasleries,  but 

of  castles  ;  not  for  directors  of  souls,  but  for  princes  of  pro- 
.  .  St.  Bernard  then  proceeds  to  censure  the  show  of  wealth 
exhibited  within,  the  monasteriest,  and  subsequently  exposes  the 
itive  of  sudi  display.  '  Treasures  are  drawn  towards  treasures ; 
tracts  money,  and  it  happens  ihal  where  most  wealth  is  seen. 
It  is  offered.  When  the  relics  are  covered  with  gold,  the  eyes  are 
A  the  pockets  opened.  The  beautified  form  of  some  Saint  is 
mt,  and  the  richer  its  colours  the  greater  is  deemed  its  sanctity, 
to  salute  it — they  are  invited  to  give,  and  they  admire  what  is 
more  than  they  reverence  what  is  holy.  To  this  end  circular 
s  are  placed  in  the  churches,  more  like  wheels  than  crowns,  and 
gems  which  rival  the  surrounding  lights.     We  behold  inven- 

trees  erected  in  place  of  candlesticks,  with  great  expense  of 
I  ingenuity,  also  shining  with  brilliants  as  gaily  as  with  the  lights . 

Betnoid  did  not  low  that  oppoituoity  of  generally  inTeigblt^  against  monaitic 

lor,'  (ays  the  holy  abbot,  <  n  nou  vidi  abt)atem  leiagiata  eqaoa  at  ea  ampliiu  in 
snnitatu.  Dicas,  si  videos  eos  Iranaeiuitea,  uon  patrea  ease  monwtetionun, 
t  casteUanim  ;  non  rectoiei  ooimarum,  sed  pnoeipes  pioviuciarum.' 
:o  Oratorium  immensas  altitiidinei,  immodeiatas  langitudines,  aupervacnas 
tumpluosaa  depolitiones,  cuiioBBa  depictionea,  qua  dum  orantiuin  ia  le  deloi. 
:tiun  impedixiiit  et  afibctum,  et  mi  hi  quodaimnodo  rejineaeatont  antiquum 
iriun.  Sed  esto — fiant  hxc  ad  honorem  Dei.  Illud  autem  intenago  monachul 
Luod  in  gentilibiis  geiitilia  aiguebat — 

DicilL',  Pontifires,  in  sancta  quid  &cit  aumni  t 
dico,  Dicile  Pnapfra  !     Non  enim  atlendo  venum   aed  senium— Die  its,  in- 
leren,  si  tameQ  paiipviee,  in  Suudo  quid  facit  Bumm  ? ' — Loc.  Cifat.   It  teema 
It  St.  Bernard,  in  the  ioterval  nf  his  tbeolo^cal  laJMurs,  had  studied  the  B(^ 
to  with  pleuuie,  and  not  without  advantage. 


IN  A  HUm)RT'OF:9rHI:OmnCB. 


ttmyhM.  8ir,iilMftlMrarilMtwaMtli»obiiilfai 
awake  the  penitent  to  componctkm,  or  the  fuer  to  adadtettoeif  O 
fimltjrof  TaDiiiest  end  as  insane  nsUiiTua!  The ckneli in 'liipiMM 
Inllswalls,  His  desHtnteinitspoor.  Itdettwaili  Haiies  UMipli  it 
teafis  its  ehildtea  naked.  The  e^es  of  the  iMi  ela  mliiislswi  ta^  Hthi 
eipetise  of  the  todigent  Theearioos  find  whweiritfial  to  he  UghUi 
Itoslirvinif  do  iMt  ihid  iiheiewHh  to  alky  their  BtttmlloBb*'    4.  •>.«  i* 

•oeh  was  the  Abbet  of  Chdrraim ;  hi  piefcssiom  mi  hahihi  m 
MtailaitlcBl polity  at  onee  a  rsfotnev  end  a higot-iapielf  11 
Bis  single  exatftple  (If  every  page  in  history  Ad  not  ftnish  oth 
tfHAeeto  show  tbatavery  great  prepondersooe  of  enesUenoh  la 
iHA  many  perftioiotts  errors  $  and  thst  fammnerable  snsstnplea  of  piWiiiy 
hoHMss  hare  flonrMhed  In  erery  eM»  as  they  doobdess  slOl  flonrielb  In  tin 
hOMm  of  the  Roman  Caiholfc  Ghordi.    Beoanse  many  Ptapee 


hMdtoa  and  mtny  prelates  profligale,  it  would  be  monstnMa  ^.^a^Mrf 


MMt  righteoostiess  was  nowhere  to-be  found  In  that  comnMniMn ;  k 
M  «Mil^ssonable  to  suppose  that  the  greet  norel  qnalitiesft  wUeb 
gaiihed  St  Bernard,  were  not  very  common  among  the  obecnnr 


and  ministers  of  his  ehnrch.  His'genins,  Indeed,  was  peotdlerly  Ue  ew|h 
The  principles  which  least  became  him  were  derited  iram  hia  shawhisw 
Ms-sge;  but  his  charity  and  his  godliness  flowed  from  hie 


thus  they  found  sympslhy  among  msny,  respect  and  edndratiea  ^^Itmi 
alk  These  were  the  crown  of  his  repntation ;  and  Irhile  thay  fmlitii  eii 
aiMlted  his  genius^  th^y  else  mo  It  that  eommanding  authoeiir  ^vhUi 
iHthoOt  them,  it  could  never  have  ecqdred*  Vram  this  aHieboa  af  aaUl 
qtMlities  St  Bemerd  possessed  a  much  more  aztsnsive  inflaenaa  thaa  ea| 
aeelesiastic  of  his  time-'Hnore,  perhspSi  then  sny  hidividuaL  thndgh  lis 
toere  force  of  personal  character  has  at  any  time  possessed ;  nof  is  ft 
hard  to  understand,  if  we  duly  consider  the  imperfect  civiliaatloB  of  tbsl 
superstitious  age,  that  monarchs,  and  nobles,  and  nations  dmuld  halt 
respectfully  listened  to  the  decisions  of  a  monk,  who  gave  iawa  fiEons  Us 
cloister  in  Burgundy  to  the  Universal  Church. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Pontificate  of  Innocent  IlL 
[From  1198  to  1216.1 

PrefUorj  (kcti  and  obtenrationf — CircomtUnces  under  which  Innocent  ucended  the  tSbtiii-4>L 
lection  of  Canons— Condition  of  the  clexigy^Eccleaiaitical  Jnriadiction— by  what  measa  olnM 
— Innocent**  four  leading  otject^-KlO  To  ettabllih  and  enlarge  hit  teAiporal  poww  totiadlf  rfJ 
ecclcelattlcal  etatee.  Office  of  the  Prefect— Fayonrable  clrcnmttance»  of  which  InnoeaotflNie 
hlBwtl^-hla  work  completed  by  Nicholas  IV^3.)  To  establteh  tha  uDltaraal  |in  ■whMinirf 
papal  orer  royal  anthorlty.  Hie  clalnis  to  tha  Empira— Rli  dlapnte  with  PblUppa  Ais«atit 
France— he  places  the  kingdom  nndar  Intaldlst— snbmlssloB  of  FhiUpp^-Bls  gaMriA  asnMlMi 
siiprsnacy^-'partlciilar  applleatlona  of  them— to  England  and  Franea,  Navait*.  Wtflattia  sai 
Bulgaria,  Airagon  and  Armenia— Hia  eontaat  with  John  of  England— Interdict  lbs  Lsgsitsyp? 
dalph— Humiliation  of  tha  Xing^(S.)  To  extend  his  authority  within  tha  church.  ladlan  itael 
In  England— his  general  success  in  Influencing  tha  priesthood— Power  of  the  Episcopal  Oid»"T 

The  fourth  Lateran  Council.   Canons  on  transubstantiatioB— on  prlTate  confeasioa    agalnil  li 

.1  ..I..  ■■<  '  ^ 

*  '  O  vanitas  ▼amtatum,  sed  non  Ttnior  qiiam  intanior.  Folget  ecdeiEa  in  pariitniai^ 
et  in  pauperibus  eget  Suos  lapides  induit  auro  et  suos  6Iios  nudof  deserit.  Da  wam^ 
bus  egenortim  aervitur  oculia  dintam.  Inreniuiit  curiosi  quo  d^edentUTi  tl  non  ' 
niunt  miseri  quo  tustenteotur.* 
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b>rr.r.   TbaPflrob>uialu>-UiiliaBllii>r(n(ll>DeU.   ViiHiiai  oUie^ 

nr  Wilde KHs—tlitlr  blitury  mid  cinncm—tirat  fl  Mnihrtoi'-ratfr  Wnmna—hli  perw- 

ie~tlMDr  liiqiiMiiir-H^miiailafTsalauH— tiolf  Hr  pnaOlMil  mUutilinn— Slnoa  da 
in— mliCuin  uid  nuturt  at  iht  bueUu—CgBtlDuid  penicuUan  of  ihe  Alliigeoli — 
it  iDOacinl— Rcmirlii  no  hit  [iBllcy. 

a  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  ihirtcea  y€Bn>,  which  interrencil 
n  Grefrory  VII.  ond  InnoceiU  111.,  Ihe  pro^csi  of  ecdesiaslicul 
and  influence  was  very  considenible  ;  &nd  the  latter  a«cen(lcd  llw 
tal  chair  unemberraased  by  many  of  the  difliralties  which  impeded 
erpmes  of  (he  former.  The  principul  causes  of  that  pro^rtsa  mmf 
pd,  perhaps,  in  a  few  senlenccFi.  In  the  flrst  place,  new  fadlities 
lin^  had  been  opened  during  the  Iwelflh  century,  of  nhich  the 
had  availed  themselves  vtry  i^nerall^,  and  nhich  the  laity  had  U 
!ty  neglect»l.  It  la  true  that  Ihe  kind  uf  IpBmirig  then  in  fashtun 
led,  for  the  most  part,  no  substantial  or  permanent  value  ;  still  it  wa.s 
on  as  powerful,  perhaps,  for  the  jT^jveriiment  of  the  ignorant,  as  if 
jh  had  been  bri;rhter,  or  its  cd^re  tnore  keen;  and,  a.i  iu  real  inefli- 
Wat  nnknown,  it  equally  answered  the  end  of  excitinii  a  blind 

for  those  who  had  the  exclusive  use  of  it  In  the  nest  place,  the 
tie  of  the  church  had  tindergone  an  Important  reformation,  the 

of  which  we  are  bound  to  ascribe  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of 
y,  imitated,  with  more  advantage  perhaps,  by  feebler  successora. 
Lrsteran  Councils  (the  firat  General  Councils  of  the  Western  Church) 
eld  during  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  second  and  third  of  these, 
led  respectively  in  1 139  and  1 179,  by  Innocent  II.  and  Alexander 
ore  particularly  directed  their  attention  to  the  extirpation  of  eccle- 
1  ^twes,  to  the  confirmation  of  ancient  canons,  and  the  introduction 
I  Othera  as  might  amend  the  discipline  and  consolidate  the  interests 

church.  This  object  was  malerinlly  advanced  by  the  labour  of  a 
if  Bologna,  named  Gralian,  who  published,  in  1151,  his  celebrated 
ion  of  Canon  Laws*.  And  this  branch  of  study,  thus  thciiitated, 
il  further  encourac;ement  from  Eugenius  III.,  who  instituted  the  de* 
f  Bachelor,  Licentiate,  and  Doctor  in  that  science.  By  the  advance 
ding  among  the  sacred  profession,  by  the  greater  precision  and 
eneral  knowledge  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  by  the  rigour 
lich  they  were  frequently  enforced,  the  morals  of  every  rank  of  the 
nre  essentially  improved.  The  two  notorious  scandals  of  the  former 
ncnbinage  and  simnny,  if  not  effectually  removed,  were  at  least 
«d  within  more  decent  limits ;  and  the  extreme  licence,  in  some 
Mpects,  which  had  prevailed  for  at  least  two  centuries  before  Gre- 
[L,  was  checked  and  repressed.  So  that  Innocent  was  called  to 
nmand  of  a  more  enlightened,  a  more  orderly,  a  more  moral,  and 
re  a  more  influential  priesthood. 

ly  be  true,  as  Moaheim  asserts,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Pope  bad 
1  no  coosiderable  augmentation  between  the  ninth 

and  the  time  of  Innocent ;  but  those  of  the  clercy,  Ecdenottical 
Mcialiy  of  the  monastic  orders,  had  been  awelled     propa-ly. 

the  same  period  by  the  most  abundant  contribu- 

Indeed,   in  most  countries  the  territorial  domains  of  the  cbuiuh 


utal  discovery  of  tLa  Pandect*  of  Jnttiiuail,  ia  1 137,  may  lura  OuBiBhed 
a  tin  notion,  u  it  certaioly  lupplisd  the  auMlel,  of  bis  wotk. 
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were  at  that  time  spread  so  widely,  as  almost  to  jostiff  the  complainl  tkit 
they  comprehended  half  the  surface  of  Europe ;  nor  shoaU  we  omit  to  mes* 
tion  that  the  clergy*  though  in  some  kingdoms  liable  to  annual  donatifcii 
and  to  arbitrary  plunder  in  all*  were  still  legally  exempt  from  ta^atiou,  and 
from  every  regular  contribution  to  the  service  of  the  state.  From  soch 
immunity,  though  it  was  occasionally  violated,  and  the  vioIaUon  nsnallj 
attended  with  outrage,  they  must,  neverthelessv  have  reaped  great  adiaa* 
tage,  and  especially  in  peaceful  periods.  But  such  partial  profits  hats 
always  a  drawback  in  the  jealousy  which  the  distinction  ocrasions,  md 
which  exposes  those  who  enjoy  it  to  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  their  fidlo» 
subjects. 

We  have  already  observed  how  exteniive,  and,  at  the  same  time»  hov  £ 
indefinite,  were  the  rights   of  jurisdiction,   which  wcii 
EcdenoiHcal    partly  conferred  on  the  church  and  partly  confinned  H 
juriidiction*      it  by  Charlemagne, — rights,  which  were  scarcely  less  in* 

portent  to  the  general  influence  of  the  clergy,  Uian  thar    L 
learning  or  their  revenues.    During  the  tumults  of||  the  three  foUoaaf  K 
centuries,  they  were  transgressed  or  exceeded  as  the  civil  or  eodesiastied  K 
portion  of  the  state  happened  in  any  country  to  preponderate ;  but  tfaef  I 
appear  to  have  sustained  no  permanent  alteration,  either  in  abri^gmerf  1 
or  increase,  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.    About  that  tims  1 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  commenced  a  system  of  encroachment,  whiA 
made  great  progress  even  before  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  and  was  csr* 
ried  by  that  Pope  and  his  successors  to  still  greater  excess,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  the  entire  subversion  of  the  secular  courts*.    It  was  the  first  step 
in  this  usurpation  to  multiply  the  number  of  penoru  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church  ;  the  next,  to  extend  almost  without  limit  the  offhiea 
of  wliich  it  took  cognizance.     The  first  of  these  objects  was  accomplished 
by  the  indiscriminate  Tonsure,  which  we  have  before  mentioned  to  have 
been  so  generally  given  by  the  bishops.     This  sign  of  the  clerical  state 
did  not  indicate  ordination  or  any  spiritual  office;  but  it  conferred  the  use 
of  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  with  it  the  various  privileges  and  immu- 
nities enjoyed  by  that  order,  without  the  restraint  of  celibacy t,  to  which 
it  was  liable.    This  very  numerous  class,  though  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  secular  professions  and  occupations,  was  subject  to  no  other  than  the  > 
episcopal  tribunals:t  ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  all  the  moveable  property  \ 
of  this  body  fell  under  the  same  jurisdiction§. 

Another  very  large  class,  under  the  denomination  of  '  miserabiles  per- 
sons' (persons  in  distress),  was  also  exclusively  subjected  to  the  episcopal 
courts.  It  comprehended,  even  in  the  first  instance,  a  multitude  of  the 
lowest  orders ;  and  it  was  presently  so  enlarged  as  to  include  orphans 
and  widows,  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  the  pilg^m  and  the  leper ||.    Again; 

*  Tirate  tutte  le  cause  d'  appellazione  in  Roma,  ri  proccurd  d'  ampliare  la  f[^urisdiiioB0 
del  Foro  Episopale,  c  stendere  laconoscenza  de*  Giudici  Kcclesiastici  sopra  pid  penoM  ed 
in  piii  cause,  sicch^  poco  rimanesbe  a*  magistrati  secolari  d'  impicdarsene.  Giannoiie, 
Ist.  di  Napoli,  lib.  zix.,  c  v.,  sect.  iii. 

f  In  this  lespect,  those  persons  were  placed  in  the  condition  of  the  priests  of  the 
Greek  church :  they  were  allowed  to  marry  once  only,  and  a  virgin. 

j:  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  the  dynasty  of  Anjou,  this  matter  afterwards  went 
fio  far  (says  Giannone),  that  even  the  concubinea  of  the  clergy  enjoyed  immtmity  from 
secular  jurisdiction. 

^  In  conseguenza  di  quella  massima  mal  intesa,  mobilia  tequunhtr  per$onatn. — Giann. 
loc.  cit. 

II  We  refer  to  the'aerenth  chai^r  of  Mr.  Hallam^s  Middle  Ages.  It  it  a  bold  audi  in 
must  respects^  an  accixxate  disquisition  on  pf^>al  bistoxy* 
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>pportimity  offVred  by  the  Cnisndcswas  not  neglected  in  the  proj^reas 
lurpation  ;  and  in  tliis  case  Ihe  arm  of  eodeHiii^lieal  justice  extended 
'not  only  over  all  who  engaged  in  the  expedition,  but  over  tliuse  loa 
had  bound  themselves  by  the  vow. 

great  facility  was  also  afforded  for  enlarging  the  l>oiindariea  of  eccle- 
cal  jurisdiction,  by  (he  want  of  definiteness  in  the  nature  of  th» 
ces  subject  to  it.  These  were  designated  by  one  name,  tpirituat ; 
i  is  clear  that,  in  an  ignorant  age,  that  term  might  be  so  extended  by 
rtful  priesthood  as  to  embrace  every  sin  and  almost  every  crime ; 
there  are  no  sins*  and  few  crimes  which  do  not  indicate  some  disease 
e  soul,  and  touch  ils  eternal  safely. 

he  general  term,  under  which  ecclesiastics  contrived  to  comprise 
palest  number  of  causes,  was  Gfirf  FffifA  ,- as  being  iniqueslioiiBbly 
,  yet  such,  that  an  action  could  seldom  occur,  in  which  both  par- 
irere  clear  from  the  suspicion  of  it.  Thus  Ihey  claimed  for  their 
nals  all  trials  on  executions  of  contracts,  because  the  contract  waa 
led  on  oalh.  Tliey  also  claimed  to  be  natural  interpreters  and 
itorsofall  wills  and  testaments,  as  being  malters  peculiarly  eon- 
■d  with  the  conmcnct ,-  and  thus  they  gradually  extended  the 
ual  net  over  the  entire  field  of  civil  litigation  t.  But  they  forgot 
^hat  which  properly  belonged  to  them  was  censure,  not  jurisdiction  ; 
ley  aBected  artfully  lo  confound  the  office  of  penal  cijastisement 
that  of  penitential  correction.  The  encroachments  of  the  church 
aided  by  the  negligence,  as  Ihpy  were  almost  justified  by  the 
npelence,  of  the  lay  tribunals  ;  and  they  had  already  made  con- 
nble  advances,  with  little  apparent  oppoRilion.  and  acquired  extensive 
uesls  in  the  domains  of  secular  jurisdiction,  at  the  time  when 
cent  111.  took  possession  of  Ihe  pontifical  chair. 

■om  the  above  circumstances,  we  have  reason  to  presume  that  in 
i!   aulhorilv,    not    less   than     in    moral    influence,    the     church     had 

Si  fcecnmt  frater  iuus,  die  Ectlesia,'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  Irrl  on  which 
ttaalie*!  juiisdiclioo  waa  mainly  founded.  It  had  a  much  better  foundation  in  the 
lot  iotelJigeDce  aad  moral  principles  ot  ecdeniutica. 

laTiDg  once  inleifiired  in  Ibe  malleT  ot  wills,  the  bishops  proceeded  in  tome  conn- 
10  anwate  the  power  of  making;  wills  for  Ihe  laity,  ad  fiat  cauiat;  and  the  inlereBls 
dmreh  were  advanced  by  that  piety.  Some  were  found  who  even  ckimed  the 
.'^  of  ■Uinlettate  peisons.  Again,  when  Ihe  interests  of  a  deik  were  involved  in 
an<  with  those  of  laymen,  Ihe  decision  was  claimed  by  Ihe  Ecdeiiastical  Coutt.  So 
then  the  cause  waa  very  difficult  in  point  of  reason,  in  ease  ot  the  incompetence,  negli- 
,  or  unspidousne^s  ofthe  lay  judge,  the  matter  waa  referred  to  the  Episcopal  Tribunal, 
knvise,  under  the  name  of  fontm  m-irlam,  it  claimed  i()  share  in  all  cases  of 
ly,  muiy,  sacrilege,  ailultery,  incest,  concubinage,  blasphemy,  sortilege,  perjury,  aa 
H  of  tithe*  and  pious  le|;aciei.  So  in  all  cauws  arising  from  mnniage,  aa  being  a 
meat  of  the  church.  And  lastly,  there  were  some  Roman  doctors  who  maiiilained 
very  condemned  jierson  in  every  country  should  be  seut  to  Borne  for  punishmenl ; 
;  that  Some  was  ihe  common  country  and  metropolis  of  all  men,  that  the  world  was 
D,  and  all  ils  inhabitants  ciliiens  and  suhjecis  of  Some.—Giannone,  loc.  cit,  Tha 
iiig  lineawere  intended  lo  comprehend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tpiiilual  court ; —  , 

Herelicui,  Simon,  ficuua,  perjurus,  adulter, 

Pas,  prinilejfium,  violentus,  sacrilegiisque  ; 

Si  vacat  Imperium  ;  li  negligit,  ambieit,  aut  sit 

Suspecliis  judex  ;  sit  subdila  terra,  vef  usua, 

Ruslicuaet  aervus,  pereipinus,  feuda,  viator. 

Si  quis  pf  niteat,  miser !  omnls  causaque  misia — 

Si  denuncint  Ecclesim  gius,  judicat  ip^. 
shall  tak*  a  future  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  laliject  of  Ecclevastical  Juris- 


acquired  growth  imd  ttrength  rinM  tlw  mi  ct  <imgaffyjL%mA  dul 

th«  Mcred  militia^  whom  Inoooent  mm  appoiiilad  w  tnini— il,  md  If 
whoie  aid  ha  madiuted  and  akniM*  acoonpliihaA  tht  ihiiinMliuii  m 
the  temporal  authorities,  then  exerted  a  maoh  move  pomvfU  eevtnl 
ov«r  erery  department  of  locietyi  than  it  had  erar  poeaaiaad  ^t  vj 
fimner  period. 

Wa  ihaU  obtain  a  more  distinoi  knowladfa  of  the  deeigu  md  aviM 
of  thai  celebrated  pope,  if  we  axamiaa  eaparately  the  principal  paiai 
to  which  hie  exertions  were  directed,  than  we  eowd  gaia  lij  a  ~ 
logical  narrative  of  his  pontificate.  According^  to  each  a 
we  may  properly  consider  these  objects  to  have  beea  fiwur;  not* 
thai  they  were  thus  ^minutely  analysed  in  the  mind  of  Inaoeeat,  arUit 
his  daring^  schemes  subject  to  any  such  classification :  but  tha  Witiefca 
who  contemplates  great  transactions  after  aa  intenral  of  nsaay 
riest  and  a  change  in  many  principles,  is  bound  to  coasidar 
actions  as  parts  of  the  whole  mighty  drama,  in  the  ^vespacl  Ihif  hm 
Id  the  circumstances  of  the  actors,  and  the  diaracter  of  Iha  age.*  nisi 
it  is,  that  in  studying  the  actions  of  Innocent  III.,  our  obssifeiiea  i 
necessarily  most  directed  to  the  following  points  :-— 

I.  To  establish  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  Bee  in  the  eilf  if 
Home,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  and  to  enlarge  thdr  baaadMisii 
IL  To  fix  the  pre-eminence  of  the  papal  over  the  royal  authatii^ 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  west,  and  to  reduce  all  prinDBsH 
the  condition  of  Tsssalage  to  the  Fope ;  which  was,  indeed,  meialy  • 
continuation  of  the  scheme  of  Gregory.  III.  To  ei^aige  Um  jpawtjaidl 
authority  and  influence  within  the  church.  IV.  and  lastly.  To  eaean 
the  unity  of  the  faith  by  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  All  these  waia  al 
that  time  becoming  essential  parts  of  the  papal  polity ;  and  almost  sO 
the  important  acts  of  Innocent  may  be  traced  to  some  one  of  them, 

I.  As  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  becomes  more  and  more  entangled 

in  temporal  transactions,  as  we  observe  the  spiritual  majesty 

The  temporal    of  the  apostolical  chair  gradually  degenerating  into  thi 

power  of  the     Court  of  Rome,  it  is  fit  that  we  employ  a  few  sentences  oi 

PopCn  the  character  of  the  people  which  was  subject  to  its  imnie- 

diate  sway ;  partly  because  we  shall  thus  discover  whai 
sort  of  instruments  for  their  secular  designs  the  Popes  possessed  at  haoM. 
and  partly  that  we  may  learn,  whether  the  gpreat  moral  blessings  were  mon 
abundantly  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  an  ecclesiastical  monarchy 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  select  two  very  well  known  authorities,  the  ooi 
from  the  tenth,  the  other  from  the  thirteenth  century,  only  premising  that 
though  the  particular  facts  which  they  convey  may  be  highly  coloured,  tb 
general  consent  of  history  confirms  the  substance.  Luitprand  *,  who  w« 
sent  as  legate  from  Otho  the  First  to  the  Eastern  Emperor^  expressed  ii 

this  language  the  sort  of  reputation  then  possessed  by  thi 
ChareuAer  of  Roman  people  : — '  We  Lombards  despise  them  so  deeply. 
the  Romans,      that  for  our  very  enemies,  when  m  ost  moved  against  them 

we  can  find  no  designation  more  contumelious,  thai 
Roman,  In  this  single  term,  I  mean  Roman,  we  intend  to  comprehenc 
all  that  is  base,  all  that  is  cowardly,  all  that  is  avaricious,  all  that  is  luxu 
nous,  all  that  is  false  and  lying — aye,  every  vice  that  has  a  name.'    Tb( 


*»  Seel Luitfv.  licgatio^  spud  MuntoriSsript.  ItsL  vfL  ii.;  also  Xli«WEtst,40%etfd 
•net 
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ice  of  St.  Bernard  ou  the  same  subject  is  mon  partlciilsr,  and 
ly  moie  hoitouralile  to  llie  desceiidaiits  of  ihe  Gfacchi ; — '  Why  iiliuuld 
uliun  tlie  people  ?  the  people  is  llornun.  I  liav«  uo  shorler,  nor 
.  any  clearer  term  to  express  my  opinion  of  your  parinhionern  (parie- 
}  For  wtitkt  i»  so  notorious  to  all  meu  and  agth  an  the  wautuiiness 
M]ghline*a  of  the  Romans  ?  A  race  unaccustomed  tu  peaue,  huliitu- 
I  tumult — a  race  mercileaa  and  intractable,  aod  ta  tUis  instant  Kciirn- 
■ubJFctiun,  wli«n  it  haa  any  means  of  resistance.  ,  .  Whum  will 
id,  even  in  the  vast  extent  of  your  city,  who  would  have  you  for  Pope, 
for  profit,  or  tJie  hope  of  profit*  ?  And  it  is  then  niuiit|tliat  they  seek 
e,  mhta  they  profe»8  to  serve.  They  promise  fidelity,  to  have  tho 
means  of  hijuring  those  who  trust  them.  .  .  .  They  are  men 
3ud  to  obey,  too  ii|;norant  to  rule,  tiulhlesa  to  superiors,  insupport* 
t  inferiors ;  shameless  ia  asking,  insolent  in  refusing ;  importunate 
un  favours,  restless  while  obtaining  them,  ungrateful  when  they  have 
ed  them  ;  grandiloquous  and  inejficient ;  most  profu»e  in  promise, 
ligfpirdjy  in  performance ;  the  smoothest  flatterers,  the  most  venom- 
tractors,'  &>;.  '  Amoiif;  such  as  these  you  are  proceeding  as  their 
,  covered  with  gold  and  every  vanity  of  splendour.  What  are  your 
looking  for  P  .  .  If  I  dared  to  use  the  expression,  1  should  say, 
is  a  pasture  of  demons  rather  than  of  sheep,'  .  . 
ly  of  the  features  in  (his  revolting  picture  are  common  to  the  courts 
ry  climate  and  religion — to  the  sycophants  of  every  race  and  age. 
xclustve  appropriation  of  meanness  and  treachery — the  monopoly 
nan  baseness — could  not  truly  be  ascribed  even  lo  the  people  of 
But  there  is  one  among  the  vices  imputed  to  them  which  was 
their  characteristic — restless  and  turbulent  insubordiuation. 
w«  consider  this  defect  as  the  corruption  of  an  ancient  virtue? 
nlyeven  a  cursory  review  of  Ihe  government  (if  gofemment  it 
3  called)  under  which  (he  imperial  cily  had  struggled  tor  above 
lenturiee.  will  show  that  (he  vice,  whether  indigenous  or  not, 
■d  much  encouragement  and  excuse  from  extraneous  circumstauces. 
TB  already  mentioned  the  doubtful  limits  of  the  authority  respec- 
xereised  by  the  Patrician  and  the  Bishop  under  the  Greek  emperors, 
that  rule  fiualiy  passed  away,  Charlemagne  (and  before  him  Ptpio) 
■d  the  temporal  administration  of  Rome  under  the  same  nams, 
an ;  and  during  his  reign  the  imperial  supremacy  was  in  practice  faLt, 
as  undisputed  in  right.  Weaker  princes,  and  ages  almost  of  anarchy 
ded.     Nevertheless,  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  emperors,  which 

■cnim  III.  'Hie  paoage  in  the  Da  Oniiileratiane,  lib.  it.  C*p.  ii.  We  have 
jreiaitted  some  puts  ol  it  ia  the  text,  the  following  for  ioitaace: — '  BIduhc 

paucia  noverimne  «t  tgo  allquateoua  mmea  (^ntU.  Ante  omnia  Mpientea  luot, 
it  mala,  boaum  aiitem  faccre  neieiunt.  Hi  ionii  tena  et  nxlo  otnque  iujoctn 
impii  in  Deum,  temtirarii  ia  saada,  aeditiiwi  in  invicam  (qn.  judicem  P)  smuli  in 

iDhumaai  in  exttaneoa;  quoa  neminem  aoianlBi  amat  nemo.  Et  cum  timeri 
t  ab  omnibua,  omacs  limeont  necesse  eat.  Hi  aunt  qui  luhene  nou  auitiaent,'  &f. 
!ta  omne  humile  probio  ducitur  iitirr  Palatinot.,  ut  faciliua,  qui  ease  quam  qui 
I  hnmiiia  velit,  invenias.     Timor  Domini  limplicitas  vocatur,  ne  dicam  fatuitaa,' 

Theae  Palatines  seem  lo  have  beea  tbe  enunent  Sccleaiaatici  resident  at  the  Uolj 
he  CBrdiaala,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  tbe  future  court  of  Bome,  though  now 
y  rising  in  ili^ity,  were  not  yet,  probably,  in  poasesaion  of  aay  corporate  preio- 
We  shall  only  add  one  more  leatimony,  that  of  John  of  Salisbury,  Iho  contem- 
nd  coantryman  of  Adrian  IV.,  a|;aiaat  the  Roman  clergy  : — '■  Ptoviuciaium  diri. 
■Ua,  ae  ti  Iheiauios  Cr<Bai  atudauit  repaiiM.  8ed  reete  cum  iil  agit  Allissittm, 
I  et  Ipii  iliia  it  iRpe  vilisiimis  hominibus  dab  lint  ia  diieptioaeai.'  -  >  • 
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may  hare  been  partially  tnspended*  was  re-tataUidnd'^  Ofhoi  flUt 
title  and  image  were  engraTen  on  the  Pkpal  ooina,  and  their  jaiiadietk«  wm 
marked  by  the  sword  of  justice  which  they  delivered  |o  ike  IVa^bel-af  Ihi 

cny*. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 


the  commnnication  slow  and  precarious.  Once  only,  hi  the  eoane.«r> 
baps  of  a  long  reign,  he  presented  himself  to  his  Romaa  sohjecta.  '  IfeS' 
purpose  of  that  visit  was  to  recelYe  his  crown  fiom  the  pontiAcal  faiiiC 
and  the  ceremony  was  usually  attended  with  tumult  and  btooddiadi 
Again— at  that  coronation  he  thrice  repeated  the  royal  oath,  to  owlalak. 
the  liberties  of  Rome. '  The  ancient  fable,  too,  was  continually  incnhslB^ 
ttsd  perhaps  universally  believed,  that  C!onstantine  had  conaigiied  the 
temporal  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  the  Bishop.  And  in  those  ages  of  anp«f 
atitious  darkness,  the  prejudices  of  mankind  saw  nothing  incongmons  m 
the  double  character  of  a  sacerdotal  monarch.  These  circumalancea  wen 
on  hfiHh  sides  unfavourable  to  the  wel&re  of  Rome,  for  while  they  nevtak 
iied,  and  almost  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Prefect,  they  gave  no  aabv 
atantial  foundation  to  that  of  the  Pope.  So  that  in  the  uncertainty  tfav  ■ 
created,  as  to  where  the  civil  executive  authority  really  was  placed,  the 
people  were  left  without  any  efficient  control  Their  indinatioB  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  respect  most  the  power,  which  was  more  ncariy  and 
Immediately  exercised.  But  the  short  reigns  of  most  of  the  Popes;  the 
Inmultuous  scenes  which  commonly  disgraced  their  election,  and  whidl 
vrere  prolonged  so  obstinately  whenever  there  was  a  rival  for  the  diair; 
the  very  circumstance,  that  the  choice  of  a  ruler  was  influenced  hj  the 
rabMe — all  conspired  to  lower  his  dignity,  and  to  lessen  the  efficacy  of 
his  temporal  authority.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  after  the  constitution  of  Alexander  III.  (in  1179),  these  evils 
were  in  some  degree  abated.  Still  there  were  no  principles  of  stability  in 
the  civil  administration ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that,  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Innocent,  the  pontifical  city  had  never 
onee  folt  either  the  restraint  or  the  blessing  of  a  strong  government. 

The  regulation  of  Alexander  III.  was  an  omen  of  greater  improvenMnts. 
But  a  change  of  more  importance  in  the  civil  history  of  Rome  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate ;  and  this  is  referred,  as  a  permanent  act, 
to  tiie  year  1 144.  In  the  meantime,  the  dignity  of  *  Preiect  of  the  City ' 
had  gradually  declined  to  a  municipal  office,  filled  from  the  families  of 
the  native  nobility.  Even  the  name  was,  for  a  short  time,  abolished,  and 
succeeded  by  thst  of  Patrician,  though  it  was  speedily  restored,  together 
with  the  original  ensigns  of  power.  But  at  length  Innocent  III.  broke  off 
the  last  link  of  the  imperial  power.  He  rejected  at  the  same  time  its 
ancient  emblem ;  and  while  he  absolved  the  Prefect  from  all  dependence 
of  oaths  or  service  on  the  German  Emperors,  he  removed  the  sword  from 
his  hand,  and  substituted  a  peaceful  banner  in  its  place. 

But  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  not  secured  by  its  independence  ;  and 
other  changes  succeeded,  in  the  difficult  attempt  at  self-government  by  a 
people  educated  almost  in  anarchy.  In  the  first  instance,  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  Senate  was  condensed  in  the  office  of  a  single  magistrate— 
the  Senator;  and  soon  afterwards  in  that  of  two  colleagues.  The  most 
jealous  precautions  t  were  taken  to  secure  their  integrity,  or,  at  least,  their 

•See  Gibbon's  C9th  cbapter. 

t^Acoording  to  the  laws  of  Rome  (in  the  fifteenth  century),  the  Senator  was  required  to 
he  a  Doctor  of  Lawis  aa  alien, of  someplace  at  least  forty  atiles  distant  and  unconneqted» 
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Msne!is.  But  they  were  Mill  Romam;  antl  the  turbulence  of  the  Hub- 
«enis  to  have  been  rivalled  by  the  rapacity  of  the  rtilers.  Another 
e.  which  had  been  el^enhere  siiccessfnl,  was  then  applied  to  the  dia- 

of  Rome.  In  the  dearth  of  native  virtue,  or  at  least  in  the  despair 
nestic  disinterestedness  and  impartiality,  she  called  to  the  helm  of 
,  foreign  governor.  It  was  about  the  year  1250,  that  Brancaleone  of 
na  was  chosen  Senator ;  and,  in  the  progress.of  seventy-ei|[ht  years, 
ne  office  was  filled  and  dignified  by  Charles  of  Anjou  (about  13fi5). 
le  Martin  IV.  (in  1281),  and  lastly,  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria;  '  and  thus 
Giibbon)  both  the  noverei^ns  of  Rome  acknowledged  her  liberty  by 
ing  a  municipal  office  in  the  government  of  their  own  metropolis.' 
pmment' snsceptible  of  such  strange  anomalies  could  not  hope  for 
or  permanence.  Even  ihe  secession  of  the  Pope«  to  Avignon  did 
Iftncipate  Home  from  llteir  occasional  away,  and  Iheir  ceaseless  ner- 
in.  And  thus  the  people  were  doubly  sufTerers — lliey  sjfTered, 
mbject,  from  the  weakness  of  an  absent  sceptre — ihey  suffered,  when 
odent,  from  the  perpetual  struggles  which  were  made  to  reduce 
After  seventy  years  of  foreign  residence,  the  Pontiffs  returned  to 
^gitimate  abode.  But  the  schism,  which  immediately  followed  the 
lion,  still   further  enfeebled    a  grasp   already  trembling;  with   the 

of  the  temporal  sword.  That  inveterate  turbulence,  transmitted 
I  so  many  ages,  continued  for  some  generations  longer ;  and  it  was 
il  the  middle  of  the  filleenth  century,  that  the  pontifical  city  became 
lenily  subject  to  pontifical  government. 

a  this  abort  anticipation  of  some  future  events,  we  return  to  ob- 
!)e  working  of  that  powerful  hand,  which  infiuenced  so 

the  destinies  of  the  Church,  and  which  infiuenced  them     Tfmporai 

wholly  for  evil — and  in  no  one  respect  more  so,  than  policy  of 
it  constructed  the  temporal  fabric  for  the  support  of  a     Jmiocenl. 

essentially  spiritual,  and  waved  before  those  brilliant 

the  dark  bltiodslaiueil  edge  of  the  material  sword.  Possibly 
'Werfiil  mind  of  Innocent  was  seduced  into  those  projects  by 
iting  circumstances  of  the  moment.  During  his  entire  pontificate 
uation  of  the  empire  was  extremely  favourable  to  any  hostile 
».  The  legitimate  sovereign  (aflerwards  Frederic  II.)  was  ft 
and  the  sceptre  was  for  some  tiriie  disputed  by  two  princes  (Philip 
ho  IV.),  to  each  of  whom  the  patronage  of  the  Pontiff  was  equally 
uit.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  the  dissensioD  was 
d,  in  another  form,  but  with  the  same  character,  between  Otho  and 
ic  ;  and  the  latter  of  these  rivals  now  became  as  anxious  to  cultivate 
tndship  of  the  Pope,  as  heretofore  the  former.  Innocent  availed 
f  of  these  advantages  to  enrich  and  fortify  the  Church  at  the  expense 
those  disputants,  or  at  least  of  the  empire  which  they  disputed. 
lingly,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  disarm  the  Prefect 
.uthority  derived  from  abroad,  and  thus  to  erase  the  last  remaining 

of  German  domination.     Again,  the  extensive  donation  of  territory 

the  Princess  Matilda  had  made  to  the  Roman  see,  during  the 
stralion  of  Gregory  VII.,  had  been  unceasingly  contested  by  the 

;  and  the  greater  force  had  generally  constituted  the  better  right. 

lirdoLOonical  de{i;Tee,  vifh  uny  Roman  inliabilBnt.  The  election  ffuaaDuil;  the 
•  finm  oCBce  wan  attBnded  with  a  Beveie  i crutiay ;  nor  could  Uie  suds  person  be 
d  nntil  after  two  year*.    Tba  aalary  «m  3000  florini.    G)il)l>oa,e.TQ. 
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Innocent,  towards  the  end  of  his  pontificate,  was  enabled  so  fiur  to  pni6t 
by  the  weakness  of  Frederic,  as  to  obtain  from  that  prince  a  formal  con- 
firmation of  the  grant ;  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  territorial  oesaon, 
made  to  the  see  by  the  Count  of  Fundi,  received  the  same  ratifieaiioiL 
It  is  proper,  indeed,  to  ascribe  the  completion  of  this  work  to  Nicholas  IV., 
who  ruled  about  seventy  years  afterwards.  That  Pope  reduced  under  hii 
dominion  some  cities,  which  had  hitherto  owned  a  nominal  allegianes  le 
the  Emperor ;  and  extended  the  states  of  the  Church  to  those  neakrly  wfaieh 
are  their  present  boundaries.  But  to  Nicholas  no  higher  celebrity  is  dm, 
than  that  he  pursued  with  success  the  policy  which  had  descended  to  him 
firom  his  predecessors,  and  which  had  received  its  first  impulse  from  Inno- 
cent ;  for,  until  his  pontificate,  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  notwithstanding 
the  successive  donations  (pretended  *  or  real)  of  Constantine»  and  Pspini 
and  Charlemagrne,  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  even  Matilda,  ibrnicd«  in  ftcli 
if  not  a  mere  field  for  incessant  contention,  at  best  a  very  precarioas  and  ] 
unprofitable  possession. 

II.  On  the  Uiurpationi  of  Papal  over  Royal  AulharUy. — In  nspeeilo  j 
this  part  of  the  pontifical  system,  we  have  already  seen  thattha  aquifotal 
glory  of  creating  it  is  not  due  to  Innocent ;  he  received  it  from  fbronr 
(perhaps  from  better)  ages,  among  the  established  duties  of  the  apostO" 
lical  office.  It  was  sealed  by  the  consent  of  many  venerable  Ponlifi  ;  by 
the  authority  of  Gregory  VII.  It  was  congenial  to  the  unconverted  pride 
of  the  human  heart — that  passion,  which  burnt  most  fiercely  in  the  breast 
of  Innocent,  and  which  the  waters  of  the  gospel  were  seldom  invited  to  ; 
allay.  His  was  indeed  the  character  formed,  under  whatsoever  ordination 
of  Providence,  to  fill  up  the  outlines  so  daringly  traced,  and  to  pursno  the 
scheme  which  his  great  predecessor  had  bequeathed  to  him.  The  saas 
circumstances  which  forwarded  his  other  temporal  projects  werot  as  far  ai 
they  extended,  favourable  to  this.  Once  more  he  drew  his  strength  frooi 
the  divisions  of  the  empire.  He  deposed  Philip — Philip  denied  his  righlp— 
but  it  was  willingly  acknowledged  by  the  rival  Otho,  who  did  not  aoniple 
to  accept  (in  1209)  the  diadem  from  the  pontifical  hand.  Only  three 
years  afterwards  the  Pope  pronounced,  in  the  same  plenitude  of  power^ 
the  same  sentence  of  anathema  and  deposition  sgainst  Otho.  With  what 
justice  could  Otho  dispute  the  power  by  which  he  had  deigned  to  rise? 
The  vacant  throne  was  then  conferred  upon  Frederic 

A  purely  spiritual  despotism  can  rest  on  no  other  ground  than  popular 
prejudice — commands  which  have  no  visible  power  to  enforce  them  will 
only  be  obeyed  through  a  general  predisposition  to  believe,  that  they  pro* 
ceed  from  some  still  superior  authority.  The  monarch  would  have  derided 
the  sentence  of  deposition,  had  it  not  found  attention  and  respeot  amoag 
his  subjects.  That  it  should  ever  have  acquired  such  general  respect  nay 
indeed  seem  strange,  and  the  causes  which  were  then  sufficient  for  thsl 
end  could  only  have  operated  in  a  very  blind  and  ignorant  age.  For 
instance,  the  mere  ceremony  of  coronation  by  the  Pope,  to  which  the 
Emperors,  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne,  had  almost  invariably  submitted, 
would  seem  to  afford  no  trifling  pretext  for  the  claims  of  the  former ;  sines  it 
was  in  those  days  an  easy  inference  that  the  crown,  which  for  many  g«M"    - 


•  Sisniondi  (Repnb.  It.il.  c.  iii.)  remarks  that '  as  the  act  of  Pepin*8  donation  is  M^  j 

we  kiiow  uot  on  what  conditiunH  it  may  have  be«n  made.'     He  also  iTpnuMi  a  nuM-  I 

able  doubt,  whether  this  donation,  though  nominally  confirmed  by  Gharlmagai  i^  ] 
Lewis,  wait  sver  efbetusted.]',                                                               . 
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nn  htd  been  hebiiually  receiyed  from  the  hand  of  the  Pope,  could  not 
lly  be  worn  except  through  such  presentation ;  and  then  it  followed, 
t  there  were  many  who  zealously  inculcated  the  consequence,  that  the 
conferred  was  in  fact  the  property  of  the  donor*,  who  again  had  power 
icall  his  gift,  and  present  it  to  some  worthier  candidate.  At  the  same 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  that  general  veneration  for  the  throne 
it.  Peter,  which  at  that  period  especially  overspread  the  prostrate 
IDS,  and  overawed  the  reason  of  man ;  for  it  was,  in  truth,  not 
ncommon  belief  that  the  blessed  Apostle  invisibly  presided  over  the 
'  of  his  martyrdom,  and  guarded  and  sanctified  with  mysterious 
mty  the  chair  of  his  successors. 

lie  eagerness  with  which  the  emperors  generally  courted,  the  ceremony 
ironation,  though  it  was  attend^  by  circumstances  very  humiliating  to 
'  pride,  certainly  proves  that  there  existed   among  their  subjects  a  i 

ig  feeling  as  to  its  propriety,  perhaps  its  necessity.     But  that  which  f 

I  the  greatest  colour  to  the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  See,  was  the 
inesB  with  which  princes  acknowledged  them,  when  they  found  their 
tt  Jn  the  acknowledgment.     The  very  edicts  which  they  rejected  with 
D  when  addressed  to  themselves,  they  embraced  and  e^tuated  when  ! 
led  against  a  rival.     The  right,  as  a  general   right,  was  never   con-  t 
d.     The  partial  interests  of  the  moment  overpowered  every  considera* 

of  a  broader  policy ;  and  thus  amid  the  evovreviving  jealousies  and  i 

mnons  of  monarchs  and  pretenders,  the  consistent  perseverance  of  the 

can  established   the  most  groundless  claims,  and  accomplished  the 

b  extravagant  purposes.     Of  course  the  agents  for  the  dissemination  , 

iprinciplesand  the  instruments  of  its  success  were  the  ecclesiastical  | 

n,  and  especially  the  monks  ;  and  the  very  general  union  and  co-opera* 

which  at  this  time  prevailed  (more  perhaps  than  at  any  other  period, 
e  certainly  than  at  any  later  period)  between  the  Pope,  the  clergy,  and 
monasteries,  facilitated  the  execution  of  Innocent's  boldest  designs, 
he  first  interference  of  that  pontiff  in  the  affairs  of  the  French  court 

defended  by  precedents,  and  occasioned  by  an  offence  ' 

II  times  peculiarly  liable  to  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Content  with 
ippe  Auguste  having  espoused  a  Danish  princess,  Philippe Au- 
ed  Ingelburg,  or  Iseinburp^,  hiistened  on  the  very  day     guste, 

wing  the  nuptials  to  divorce  her.  He  pretended  to 
\  discovered  that  they  were  connected  by  too  near  a  degree  of  affinity; 
after  some  investigation,  at  which  two  legates  and  Pope  Celestine  as- 
d,  the  marriage  was  declared  null.  Innocent,  probably  considering  that 
tettion  as  extorted  from  the  timidity  of  his  predecessor,  lost  no  time  in 
ng  aside  the  divorce,  and  commanding  the  king  to  take  back  his  bride, 
"efused,  and  an  interdict  was  immediately  thrown  on  the  whole  kingdom, 
public  offices  of  worship  were  suspended  ;  even  the  doors  of  the 
ehes  were  closed ;  the  Sacrament  of  Christ  was  no  longered  adminis* 
It,  and  the  rites  of  marriage  and  sepulture  remained  unperformed.   We 

Riis  inference  required,  of  course,  a  large  share  of  zeal  in  the  teacher  and  docility  in 
iKiple.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  possessed  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
of  crowning  the  Greek  emperor,  without  ever  dreaming  ihat  he  acquired  any  sort  of 
irt  in  the  crown  itself  by  the  performance  of  an  ordinary  ceremony.  But  ecclesias- 
outters  were  very  differently  conductetl  in  the  west. 

i¥eihould  mention,  that  even  under  the  oppression  of  the  severest  interdict,  the  sacra- 
I  of  Baptism,  Confession,  and  Extreme  Unction  still  continued  to  be  administered, 
ft  was  attended  hy  other  prohibitions,  not  strictly  of  a  religious  naibuie,  c8^e^^\^^fiWQ 
n^oom  and^  fanaticism.    The  hair,  for  instance,  and  thebeaxd  wec^  Vo  \)«\A 
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Bboold  here  recollect,  that  with  the  man  of  an  Ignorant  \MBople  proiiJBWB| 
a  oormpt  form  of  faith,  the  public  exercise  of  religion  conttitut^  in  6et 
its  entire  substance.  Deprived  of  that,  they  had  no  refnge  in  privati 
prayer,  or  the  consolations  of  internal  devotion.  To  such  Mnoas  thi 
sentence  of  an  interdict  must  have  fallen  like  an  immediate  edict  of  TC]ee- 
tion  and  separation  from  heaven ;  and  soch  in  the  twdfUi  ccntnrf  was  Ik 
multitode  of  every  class.  Philippe  Anguste  was  a  prince  of  nncommos 
resolution  and  address.  Nevertheless  he  found  it  expedient  to  bend  befin 
the  tempest,  and  obey  the  pontifical  mandate. 

This  was  the  earliest  triumph  of  Innocent,  and  it  encouraged  his  ambi- 
tion to  attempt  more  daring  achievements.  At  least  he  did  not  long  eon- 
line  it  to  objects  which  offered  any  particular  justification,  but  advanced  ca 
the  broadest  ground  of  universal  interference.  In  a  bull  published  in  1I9T, 
he  declared,  *  that  it  was  not  fit  that  any  man  should  be  invested  with  ai- 
thority,  who  did  not  serve  and  obey  the  Holy  See.*  At  another  time  k 
proclaimed,  *  that  he  would  not  endure  the  least  contempt  of  himself  or  ef 
Ch)d,  whose  place  he  held  on  earth,  but  would  punish  every  disobedienai 
without  deby,  and  convince  the  whole  world  that  he  was  determined  to 
act  like  a  sovereign.'  *  As  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  placed  in  the  finna- 
ment,  the  greater  as  the  light  of  the  day  and  the  lesser  of  the  night,  so 
are  there  two  powen  in  the  chureh,  the  pontifical,  which,  as  havhig  the 
charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater ;  and  the  royal,  which  is  the  lesser,  a^  to 
whi<^  only  the  bodies  of  men  are  trusted.**  '  Though  I  cannot  judge  of  s 
fieff/  aaid  Innocent  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  *  yet  it  is  my 
province  to  judge  when  sin  is  committed,  and  my  duty  to  prevent-  al 
public  scandals.  This  was  indeed  the  loftiest  and  the  most  respectable 
ground  on  which  the  Papal  pretensions  could  be  placed ;  and  if  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  had  really  been  contented  with  the  exercise  of  a  bene- 
ficial authority — if  they  had  employed  the  mighty  power  with  which  they 
found  themselves  invested,  only  for  the  reconciliation  of  enmities,  for  the 
concord,  the  morality,  tlie  most  obvious  interests  of  the  human  race,  then, 
indeed,  we  might  have  forgotten  the  origin  of  that  power  in  its  blessed 
uses,  and  pardoned  to  the  Yicar  of  Christ  his  presumptuous  appellation, 
when  we  saw  him  engaged  in  doing  the  works  of  Christ,  and  consoling 
his  children  upon  earth. 

However,  the  interference,  even  of  Innocent  III.,  was  not  always  foi 
evil.  On  the  strength  of  his  delegated  authority  he  dictated  a  truce  to 
Philippe  and  Richard,  and  after  some  difficulties  obliged  both  parties  to 
submit  to  it.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  directed  one  of  hii 
legates  to  compel  the  observance  of  peace  between  the  Kings  of  Castilk 

undiayen ;  the  use  of  meat  was  forbidden ;  and  even  the  ordinary  salutation  was  piohi 
bited.  But  the  suspension  of  sepulture,  the  exposure  of  the  corpses  to  dogs  or  birds, « 
•▼en  their  promiscuous  interment  in  unhallowed  ground,  was  probably  in  practice  the  niQil 
appalling  part  of  the  sentence.  From  the  learned  treatise,  *  De  I'Origine  et  du  Pvogiii 
des  Interaits  Ecclfoiastiques,'  by  Pierre  Pithoii,  it  appears  that  there  were  indicatiom  d 
such  an  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  j>ower  in  very  early  ages ;  though  it  was  not  applied  t( 
9xxy  ffrand  purpose,  as  a  pontifical  implement,  until  the  time  of  Uildebrand, 

*  Innocent's  famous  Hescripi  to  tne  emperor  of  Constantinople  (in  which  the'  abofl 
allegory  is  produced)  respected  chiefly  the  immunity  of  clerks ;  and  as  it  was  founded  oi 
the  maxims  published  by  Gratian,  which  were  themselves  founded  on  the  False  Decietalsi 
80  itself  became  in  process  of  time  a  new  Decretal,  the  groundwork,  if  necessary,  of  otba 
■till  more  inordinate  pretensions.   Jt  was  thus  that  the  system  grew. 

f  The  ^neral  cofl^iisance  of  causes  relatiiig  to  fiefa  had  esc^«d,  as  it  would  spsn^ 
sodflsiaitical  mmpMaop* 
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^ortufn^t  if  necessary,  by  excommuuication  and  interdict.  He  more* 
snjoined  the  Kin^  of  Arras^on  to  restore  to  its  intrinsic  value  the 
vhich  he  had  lately  debased,  thereby  oppressing  aqd  defrauding  his 
:t8.  The  mere  wanton  display  of  power  may  not  have  been  his 
e — some  generous  considerations  may  sometimes  have  influenced 

*  A  gpreat  mind  (says  Hallam),  such  as  Innocent  III.  un- 
edly  possessed,  though  prone  to  sacrifice  every  other  object  to 
ion,  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  social  order  and  the 
nesa  of  mankind.' 

t  contented  to  influence  the  most  vigorous  'monarchs  of  the  'most 
rful  kingdoms  of  the  age,  he  descended  to  issue  his  edicts  to  inferior 
!S.  He  sent  forth  instructions  to  the  King  of  Navarre  respecting  the 
ation  of  certain  castles  to  Richard.     He  distributed  the  insignia  of  j 

y  to  Briscislaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  Dukes  of  Wallachia 
Bulgaria.  He  conferred  the  crown  of  Arragon  on  Peter  II.  as  his 
;t  and  tributary.  And  Anally  (that  no  race  or  clime  might  seem 
issible  to  his  arm),  he  gave  a  king  to  the  Armenian  nation,  dwelling 
i  border  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

with  all  this  extent  of  despotic  sway,  it  was  in  England  that  his  boldest 
isions  were  advanced,  and  advanced  with  the  most 
sing  success.    The  circumstances  are  known  to  all     Pf^iih  John  of 
rs.     In  the  year  1199,  Richard  I.  was  succeeded  on     England, 
irone  by  John,  the  feeblest  of  the  human    race ; 
hat  prince  was  presently  assailed  by  an  outrage  from  the  Holy  See^ 
I  disturbed  for  some  years  the  repose  and  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
lie  stability  of  his  throne.     On  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
lOnks  in  chapter  publicly  elected  to  that  dignity  John,  Bishop  of 
rich,  who  was  recommended  and  confirmed  by  the  King.     At  the 
time  they  chose,  at  a  private  meeting,  Reginald,  their  own  sub- 
*,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  institution.     When  this  matter  was 
ed  to  Innocent,  he  immediately  reversed  both  elections,  and  nomi- 
.   Stephen  Langton,  a  Roman  cardinal,  of  English  descent.     The 
er  listened  to  the  spiritual,  in  preference  to  the  temporal,  tyrant ;  and 
lonks  were  in  consequence  expelled  from  their  residence,  and  their 
rty  was  confiscated.     The  Pope  proceeded  with  no  less  energy  to 
:e  his    asserted  rii^hts,  and  commanded  the  Bishops  of  London, 
ester,  and  Ely,  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict.     There 
some  prelates,  however,  and  several  inferior  ecclesiastics,  who  hesi- 
to  enforce  this  edict ;  and  since  John  made  no  concession,  Innocent 
I,  in  the  following  year  (1201),  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
ime  and  person  of  the  sovereign.     This  sentence,  still  ineflectual, 
bllowed,  in  1211,  by  another  yet  more  appalling.     The  subjects  of 

were  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  commanded  to  avoid  his 
Qce.  Yet  as  even  this  measure  was  insufllicieut  for  his  entire  sue- 
be  had  then  recourse  to  the  last  and  most  dangerous  among  the  bolts 
i  Vatican.  He  pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  deposition ;  and 
g  declared  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  gave  force  to  his  words  by 
rring  it  upon  Philippe  Auguste  of  France.  At  the  same  time  he 
ed  that  monarch  to  execute  the  sentence. 

ilippe's  obedience  was  secured  by  his  ambition  ;  he  was  joined  by  the 
I  of  his  rival's  tyranny  ;  and  to  ensure  his  success,  or,  more  probably. 


*  Pdgi  Urv'v.  Pout.  Bum.  Vit.  Innoc.  III.  SecU  40.  , 
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to  complete  the  consternation  of  John,  Innocent  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  the  En|>;lish  king  as  against  an  infidel  or  a  heretic.    The  armies 
were  assembled  on  both  sides,  and  hostilities  were  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing, when  Pandulph,  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  presented  himself  at  the 
camp  at  Dover.     He  there  displayed  the  final  demands  of  the  Pope«  and 
the  King  had  courage  to  resist  no  longer.    The  demands  to  whidi  he    ^ 
sabmitteid  were  these, — that  he  should  resign  his  crown  to  the  legkt^  and    ^ 
receive  it  again  as  a  present  firom  the  Holy  See  ;  that  he  should  declata  bis    ^ 
dominions  tributary  to  the  same  See ;  and  that  he  should  do  homage  and    ^ 
swear  fealty  to  Innocent,  as  a  vassal  and  a  feudatory.     The  shuma  of  this    ^ 
humiliation  was  increased  by  the  ceremony  attending  it ;  by  the  multHiide    ;'; 
of  sorrowful  or  indignant  witnesses ;  by  the  very  manner  *  in  which  the*   li 
haughty  legate  bore  himself  on  his  triumph.     Yet,  to  the  eye  of  an  cameit    * 
and  fervent  Papist,  is  the  degpradation  of  England's  monarch.  While  he 
stood  waiting,  amid  his  nobles  and  his  soldiers,  to  accept  his  crown  from     j 
the  suspended  hand  of  Pandulph — is  it,  afler  all,  a  spectacle  of  such  lofty     I 
exultation — is  it  a  picture  so  flattering  to  his  spiritual,  even  to  his  ecele> 
siastical,  pride — as  the  half-naked  form  of  the  imperial  penitent  of  older 
days,  shivering,  with  his  scanty  train  of  attendants,  before  the  castle  gates 
of  Gregory? 

III.  The  Increase  of  Pontifical  Authority  tcithin  the  CAtirdl.~The 
description  of  John's  humiliation,  and  of  the  steps  which  led  to  it,  connects 
the  second  with  the  third  part  of  this  inquiry — for,  in  the  first  place,  ft 
shows  the  extent  to  which  Innocent  carried  his  claims  to  patronage  within 
the  Church ;  and  in  the  next,  it  exhibits  one  motive  of  the  general  anxiety 
evinced  by  the  see  to  extend  that  internal  influence.  The  Interdict,  which 
was  now  become  the  favourite  instrument  of  papal  usurpation,  however 
formidable  in  name  and  deed,  was  an  empty  denunciation,  unless  enforced 
by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  Bishops,  and  even  of  the  inferior  clergy  of 
the  kingdom  subjected  to  it — as  we,  indeed,  observed,  that  in  England 
the  sentence  of  Innocent  failed  of  its  full  effect,  through  the  opposition  of 
a  part  of  the  clergy.  And  thus,  in  any  project  of  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment which  a  Pope  might  undertake,  success  could  never  be  secured 
unless  he  could  command  the  co-operation  of  the  very  great  proportion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  It  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  so  many 
foreign,  and  especially  Italian,  prelates  were  placed,  for  many  ages,  in 
English  sees.  In  Germany,  too,  Innocent  showed  the  same  anxiety  to 
extend  his  right  of  appointment ;  by  a  formal  capitulation  with  Otho  IV, 
he  obtained  that  of  decision  in  disputed  cases ;  and  it  is  obvious  to 
what  easv  abuse  it  was  liable.  In  other  countries  he  advanced  the 
same  claim,  which  had  been  so  fatally  disputed  in  England,  with  less 
resistance  and  equal  success.  His  example  was  imitated  by  following 
Pontiffs :  and  the  facility  thus  acquired,  of  exciting  rebellion  amongst  a 
restless  nobility  and  a  superstitious  people,  against  a  weak  and  arbitrary 
government,  terrified  the  boldest  monarchs,  and  frequently  led  them  to 
sacrifice  the  future  security  of  the  crown  to  the  hopes  or  apprehensions  of 
the  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  great  progress  made  by  Innocent  in  ex- 
tending the  papal  influence  among  the  priesthood, 
The  Saladin  tax.     was  counteracted   by  a   measure  which    may   have 

been  necessitated  by  other  causes,  but  which   cer- 

*  Among  other  circumstauces  it  is  related,  that  Pandulph  did  actually  keep  the  crown 
in  his  possession  forsome  minutes.    The  annual  tribute  stipulated  was  1000  maiks. 
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■inly  wu  ill  calculaUd  U>  incrsbM  th«  Btlachment  of  that  body.  Nat 
milviitod  U>  esacl  Irom  thfm  v*ry  contideriible  nccanional  coiitri  but  inns, 
le  impoMd  B  r«);ulsr  lax  on  eccleiiiaiticml  property,  anil  he  wiu  the  tint 
r'ope  who  ventured  upon  that  inenmire.  It  »us  called  the  SaladiD  tax  ; 
md  it  is  true  that  llio  wrvics  of  niigioii, — whtther  Id  Lnng'uedoc  or  in 
■*aIrMinp,  for  the  murder  of  SarBCetm  or  of  heretic  Christians, — wax  alike 
b«  pretext,  and  in  part  the  motive,  for  those  exactioui.  NevenhelesB, 
hey  were  advanced  with  rtluvtance  i  and  the  inn  ii  vat  ion  was  the  less 
al«rable.  as  It  would  certainly  become  u  precedent  for  future  and  more 
ippTcasiie  extort ion». 

tt  is  also  necessary  to  obnerve,  that  the  collective  power  of  the  episeopal 
irder  tvas  not  na  ^reat  at  that  time  an  it  had  been  in  the  ninlb  or  tenth, 
n  eran  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  ctnlur;,  ailing;  to  the  ffTBdual 
lisuse  of  those  national  synods  which,  in  former  ages,  coiitrolled  the  con- 
luet  of  hin^.  But  ne  should  al  the  aame  lime  remark,  that  the  aiilho- 
litj  thus  lost  by  the  hierarchy  was  not  ffalned  by  the  sovereign.  It 
[han^red  owners,  indeed,  but  it  did  not  pats  out  of  the  posseKsion  of  the 
church.  It  WB9  merely  transferred  (roni  one  part  of  that  body  lo  another; 
frara  the  members  to  the  head  )  from  the  prelocy  to  the  Pope  :  and  by 
him  it  was  exercised  with  a  reckless  audacity,  an  unity  of  design,  and  % 
mnsisient  perseverance,  which  could  not  possibly  have  directed  n  long 
series  of  local  and  dependent  councils.  So  that  the  change  In  the  con- 
ttttiition  of  the  church,  by  which  it  became  less  arlMocratical,  (if  we  may 
m  *pply  that  term,)  and  more  despotic,  though  it  considerably  altered  the 
relative  positions  of  the  crown  and  the  mitre,  did  not  at  all  increase  the 
preponderance  of  the  former ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greuter  concentration 
3f  ecclesiaatical  authority  in  one  instead  of  many  hands,  made  it  a  more 
laUdreraai  rival  to  the  civil  ^vemment.  The  advance  of  pontifical  power 
vas  very  dosely  connected  with  the  improvement  of  discipline,  and  the 
jirogress  of  that  system  of  uniformity,  which  was  designed  entirely  to  per- 
irade  and  bind  togplhcr  the  Unirr^riial  Church. 

AnoDg  the  most  important  acts  of  Innocent's  pontificale  was  the  con- 
rocadon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council, — the  most  nu- 
meraua  and  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  assemblies  Tkefoarlh  La- 
H  the  Latin  church.  This  august  body  consisted  of  Uran  Council, 
Mariy  five  hnndred'  archbishops  and  bishops,  besides 
1  mnch  ^eater  multitude  of  abbots  and  prion,  and  delegates  of  absent 
prelates,  and  ambassadors  from  most  of  the  Cbriatian  courts  of  the  west 
ind  of  the  east.  It  met  together  in  the  November  of  121&,  for  the  pro- 
fiAed  eotisideration  of  two  grand  objects.  The  first  was  the  recovery  oi 
:he  Holy  Land ;  the  second  was  the  Reformation  of  the  church  in  faith  and 
a  discipline.  Seventy  canons  were  then  dictated  by  Innocent,  and  re- 
lefred  its  obsequious  confirmation.  It  does  not  appear  that  its  delibera- 
JOBB  (If  they  may  so  be  called)  were  attended  with  any  freedom  uf  debate; 
md  within  a  uionlht  from  the  day  of  its  opening,  having  executed  its 
ippoiated  otlice,  it  was  dismissed. 

Among  the  articles  on  that  occasion  enacted,  there  were  several  wisely 
ionatructed  for  the  welfare  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  :  they  amplitied 
he  body  of  the  canon  law,  and  regulated  in   many  resperta  the    practice 

'  The  numben  are,  afi^uuiH,  vatioualy  stated;  that  of  the  aicbblahupa  al  EeTcnty.one 
T  ■enntjr-Kven,  that  oC  thu  bisbopg  genersllj  at  fuur  hundred  and  tweWe,  that  of  the 
liboti  Bod  prion  at  eight  hundied. 

4 IW  CkI  akM  piovw  that  tba  canoM  ia  ^neita  wen  not  made  luttv  of  ifwciMMti 
riu  flut  Dnmeiaiu  anenUf . 
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Df  ecctoiitirted' pniciliiwi,  wUcfa.  is  foUoMd  to  this,  dif.,:  IM^  mm 
cannot  in  thin  work  pume  such  a  vsriciy  of  matter  into  its  lisiaH  «• 
shall  sdect  ouly  those  which  wen  the  most  important  in  ijihstinqajSria 
ponsaqoence. 

If  sny  doubt  hitherto  temained  in  the  orthodox  ehurdi  iiwiHiiULiit  the 

nuamer  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  wspt 
TrmmithtianHaHon^    present  at  the  Eucharisti  It  was  oft  tUa 

removed    by  Innooentv  who  uneqoivooBl^/ 
Uished,  or  rather  confirmed*,  that  which  is  now,  and  which  hik 
bsen  for  some  time,  the  doctrine  of  Roman  Catholics.    Moveom*  i»hi 
wdl  knew  the  efficacy  of  a  name  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  a 
and  alio  that  he  might  have  a  fixed  verbal  test  whereby  to  try  the 
and  olmate  the  evasions  of  heretics,  he  invented  and  stamped  i^eAthil 
tenet  the  name  of  *  Transubstantiation/ 

Another  canon  (the  twenty-first)  strictly  ei^ned  to  all  the  tdAMjd 
both  s^0ws,  to  make,  at  least  once  in  the  yesr,  a  private  confession  oCdHk 
Bios,  and  that  to  their  own  priest  or  curate ;  and  to  fulfil  the  _ 
whidi  he  might  impose  on  them.    They  were  at  the  same  tiaw  |iHjhikilpl 
fiom  confisssing  to  any  other  priest,  without  the  special  pormissioa  of  Ihik 

ownt*  They  were  also  directed,  under  severe 
SaerammUU  tical  penalties  in  case  of  neglect,  to  receive  the 
cm^femon*        at  Easter,  unless  a  particular  dispensation  should  ba  _ 

them,  also  by  their  own  priest  By  tliis  regQlaliQn»  As 
system  of  auricular  confession  was  indeed  carried  to  very  icflnad  p»* 
fection ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  canon,  whidi  impttlsl 
even  to  the  lowest  of  the  priesthood  such  close  and  sfarrhing  inflnasw 
over  the  conscience  and  conduct  of  a  superstitious  generation,  was  speedily 
brought  into  universal  operation.  That  in  some  instances,  that  on  very 
many  particular  occasions,  the  efiect  of  this  influence  has  been  benefidd 
to  society ;  that  sinful  dispositions  have  been  frequently  repressed  sod 
crimes  prevented  by  the  present  and  immediate  control  of  a  pious  minister, 
is  not  merely  probable,  but  indisputable.  But  as  a  system  of  morality,  that 
could  not  possibly  be  creative  of  righteous  principles  which  held  out,  through 
bodily  penance,  a  periodical  absolution  from  sin, — even  if  the  hands  which 
administered  it  were  always  pure«  But  when  we  consider  the  abuse  to 
which  such  a  power  is  necessarily  liable,  and  how  greatly,  too,  it  would 
increase  through  the  abuse,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  ma- 
chine too  powerful  to  be  entrusted  to  the  necessary  infirmity,  to  the  pos- 
sible caprice  or  wickedness,  of  man. 
I    By  the  proposed  reformation  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  nothing  was  in 

fact  meant,  except  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  this 
ExUnctionof  was  the  first  object  presented  to  the  attentioa  of  the 
heresy.  council.    Afler  a  formal  exposition  of  faith,  upon  those 

points  especially  on  which  the  existing  errors  were  rap- 

*  Mosheim  is  probably  wrong  iu  supposing  that  full  liberty  had  hitherto  been  kll  ti 
pious  persons  to  interpret  the  doctrine  accor£ng  to  their  own  reason.  The  wmab  €£  thi 
church  was  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  council  which  were  held  against  Bcrengers  or 
had  it  not  been  so,  at  least  the  Council  of  Piacenza  confirmed  the  doctrine  czpliolly 
declared  on  former  occasions.  It  only  remained  to  Innocent  to  ascertain  and  coosolidali 
the  doctrine  by  the  term. 

f  The  sacrament  was  taken  immediately  afler  confession.    '  This  is  the  first  canoi^  si 

far  as  I  know,'  says  Fleury,  <  which  imposes  the  general  obligation  of  sacramental  eoo- 

fettion.    There  was  then  a  particular  reason  for  it,  on  account  of  the  errors  of  the  Va» 

^^dois  and  Albigeois  touching  the  sacrament  of  penance.'    At  the  Council  of  T^ukmse,  ia 

VPi^,  the  eon&iio&  and  saenonsnt  were  snjoined /Mce  in  the  year;  hut  this  again  was 

the  Jety  focus  of  heresy. 
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have  arisen,  the  Pope  and  the  Prolales  imrnediately  prnwedei) 
rd  canon)  lo  analliematize  every  heresy.  As  aooii  an  lliey  nri? 
d  (says  the  Council),  they  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  necular 
receive  Ihe  suitable  punishment.  The  goods  of  laymen  shnll 
ated ;  those  of  clerks  upplied  to  the  uses  of  their  respective 
Those  wlio  shall  only  be  suEpecled  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not 
nselves  by  suRicient  justification,  shall  be  excommuiiicaled.  If 
.in  a  year  under  the  nu'^piciun,  they  shall  be  treated  as  heretics. 
ar  powers  shalt  he  advised,  and,  if  need  be,  cniislrsined  by  ceu- 
make  public  oath  that  they  will  exile  all  heretics  marked  out  by 
■h.  If  the  temporal  lord,  on  admonition,  shall  neglect  lo  free 
iries  from  their  pollution,  lie  t^hall  be  excommunicated  by  the 
ilan  and  th«  other  Bishops  of  the  province  ;  and  If  he  should  not 
thin  a  year,  the  Pope  shall  be  inrnrmed ;  to  the  end  thai  he  may 
e  hid  vassals  absolved  from  the  oulh  of  fidelity,  and  expose  his 
)lhe  conquest  of  the  Calholics.  These,  aAer  having  expelled  the 
ihol!  peaceably  possess  and  preserve  il  in  doctrinal  purity — saving 
of  the  liege  lord,  provided  he  offer  no  obstacle  lo  the  execution  of 
e.  .  .  It  is  remarkable  that  this  decree,  which  placed  secular 
a  directly  at  the  disposal  of  the  spiritual,  and  on  the  penalty,  not 
il  censures  only,  but  of  subjugation  and  military  possession,  was 
n  Ihe  presence,  and  with  the  consent,  of  the  ambaKsadors  of 
vereigns.  But  this  subject  has  already  led  us  to  the  last  division 
ipter,  into  which  we  shall  properly  enter  with  a  general  inquiry 
forms  vrhicli  heresy  assumed  in  that  age,  and  the  measures  which 
actually  adopted  for  its  eitinction. 

I  Ike  Exlirpalion  ofHerewy. — Since  the  termination  of  the  con- 
concerning  images,  nearly  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed, 
liich  the  church  had  been  very  rarely  disturbed  by  doctrinal  dis- 
and  amid  the  various  vices  which  may  have  stuined,  in  bo  long 
icr  principles  and  her  discipline,  she  was  at  least  free  from  the 
of  all  her  crimes,  since  her  hands  were  free  from  blood.  Tlie 
caJ  opinion  of  Johannes  Scotus,  as  it  had  been  nourished  by  the 
rightsesa  of  the  ninth  century,  and  overshadowed,  but  not 
I,  by  the  stupid  indifference  of  the  tenth,  so,  when  revived  by 
,  it  disappeared  in  the  superstition  of  the  eleventh,  without 
ir  outrage.  Not,  perhaps,  because  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  age 
cant  or  temperate,  but  rather,  because  its  advocates  were  not 
y  numerous  or  formidable  to  make  a  general  persecution  neces- 
ts  suppression.  But  in  the  dawning  light  of  the  twelflh  age 
I  heresies  were  called  into  life,  and  others,  which  had  previously 
were  discovered  and  exposed  :  so  that  the  attention  of  men  was 
erally  turned  to  the  suliject,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Church  were 
)m  their  long  and  harmless  repose.  Since  it  was  even  thus  early 
!ral  of  the  Protestant  opinions  were  publicly  professed,  and 
by  death  ;  and  since  these  may  be  traced,  under  a  variety  of  forms 
iS,  but  with  the  same  identifying  character,  from  the  beginning 
ilflh  century  to  the  Heformalion  ;  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  first 
festiges  which  ihey  have  left  in  history.  In  so  doing,  we  shall 
ibe  those  sects  which  were  founded  (in  the  West  at  least)  at  that 
!  ahall  then  proceed  to  the  mention  of  the  Vaudois,  to  whom  a 
»  existence  is,  with  great  probftbility,  ascribed. 


\ 


*  Petri  Vcnerabilifl.  Lib.  contra  PetrobniMianos,  in  Bi}»lioth.  Cluniensi. 

f  Ilcury  iH  i^vnerally  dencribed  a8  u  disciple  and  fellow-bilionrer  of  Pierre  de  Bniyft 
Tlio  objection  to  this  opinion,  urged  by  Mosheim^  i«,  that  Henry  was  preceded  id  bit 
ez))editiouM  by  the  li|;urc  of  the  cross,  whereas  Pierre  consigned  all  crucifixes  to  tlN 
flames.  "Without  supposing  that  the  objection  of  Pierre  might  be  to  the  image  of  tlw 
8avioury  not  to  the  form  of  the  cross,  the  objection  is  fur  from  conclusive.  Some  account 
of  thtt  heresies  of  th«  Iwvlfth  century  is  given  by  Du^nn^  Kour.  Bibllotb,  12  Kecle,  c.  vi' 
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About  the  year  1110,  a  preacher,  named  Pierre  de  Braya,  beffaa  II 

declaim  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  thi 

ne  Pelro^     vices  of  its  ministers.      The  principal  field  of  Ida  exeitiotti 

[  bruniam.      was  the  south  of  France,  Provence  and  Langacdoc^  aai 

he  continued,  for  about  twenty  years,  to  disaeninata  Mi 
opinions  with  success,  and,  what  may  seem  more  strange,  with  loh 
punity.  Those  opinions  may  probably  have  contained  much  that  wh 
erroneous ;  but  they  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  representationa  of  hit 
adversaries.  In  a  Letter  or  Treatise,  composed  against  hia  followcfi 
(thence  called  Petrobnissiaus),  by  the  Venerable  Abbot  of  Clunl  *•  llMj  T 
are  charged  with  a  Variety  of  offences,  which  the  writer  reducea  under  fifi 
heads — ( 1 .)  The  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  (2.)  The  contempt  of  chordiei 
and  altars,  as  unnecessary  for  the  service  of  a  spiritual  and  omnipresent 
Being.  (8.)  The  destruction  of  crucifixes,  on  the  same  principle,  as  ioslni^ 
ments  of  superstition*  (4.)  The  disparagement  of  the  holy  aacrifiee  cf 
the  £ucharist,  in  asserting  that  the  body  and  blood  was  not  really  const- 
crated  by  the  priests.  (5.)  Disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  oblationa,  praytfib 
and  good  works  of  the  living  for  the  salvation  of  the  dead.  These  errort^  . 
-howsoever  various  in  magnitude,  are  controverted  with  equal  warmth  bj 
Peter  tlie  Abbot ;  but  that  which  appears  to  have  been  moat  dangerous  tt 
the  heretic,  was  the  third;  at  least  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  1180,  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  St.  Giles's  in  Languedoc  were  roused  by  their 
priests  to  holy  indignation  against  that  sacrilege;  and  consigned  thi 
offender  to  those  flames,  which  his  own  hand  had  so  frequently  fed  with  tin 
images  of  Christ  He  was  burnt  alive  in  a  popular  tumult;  and  this  mav 
possibly  be  the  suffering  to  which  St.  Bernard,  in  a  passage  already  eiteo^ 
has  made  allusion.  But  the  errors  were  not  thus  easily  consumed ;  the 
list,  on  the  contrary,  was  enlarged  by  many  additional  notions,  proceeding, 
some  from  the  piety,  others  from  the  ignorance,  of  his  followers. 

One  of  these  t>  named  Henry,  an  Italian  by  birth,  obtained  a  place  in    - 

the  contemporary  records,  and   gave  an  appellation    I 
The  Henricians,    to  a  sect,  from  him  called  Henricians.     This  enthu*    ■ 

siast  traversed  the  south  of  France,  from  Lausanne 
to  Bourdeaux,  preceded  by  two  dixciples,  who  carried,  like  himself, 
long  staffs,  surmounted  with  crosses,  and  were  habited  as  Penitents.  Hit 
stature  was  lofty,  his  eyes  rolling  and  restless ;  his  ix)werful  voice,  his 
rapid  and  uneasy  guit,  his  naked  feet  and  neglected  apparel,  attracted  an 
attention,  which  was  fixed  by  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  his  sanctity. 
These  qualities  gave  additional  force  to  his  eloquence ;  and  as  it  was  not 
uncommonly  directed  against  the  unpopular  vices  of  the  clergy,  he  gained 
many  proselytes,  and  excited  some  commotions.  Eugenius  III.  sent 
forth,  for  the  suppression  of  this  evil,  a  legate  named  Alheric ;  but  iC 
appears  that  his  mission  would  have  been  attended  with  but  Httle  success, 
hud  he  not  prevailed  on  St.  Bernard  to  share  with  him  the  labour  and 
the  glory  of  the  enterprise.     Henry  was  then  in  the  domain  of  Alfonso,    , 
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Ooiml  of  St.  Oilcsand  ToulmiEe;  and  St.  Bernard  wrole*  Id  prepare  tliat 

prince  for  his  arrival,  and  to  si^iiily  liis  inotiveM.     '  The  churcties  (he  said) 

are  without  people;  ihe    ]>caple    without   priests;    the  priests  without 

bonotir  ;   and  Christians  without  Christ,     The  churches  are  no  longer 

conceived  holi^,  nor  the  sacraioenls  aacred,  nor  are  the  festivals  vty  mure 

eelebratcd.     Men  die  in  their  ains—aoula  are  hurried  nway  to  the  terrible 

tribanal — without  penitence  or  communion  ;  baptism  is  refused  to  itiftinls, 

who    are  thus  precluded   from  salvation.'     He  added  many  reprnachea 

aj^iniil  HeniT,  wh«m  lie  accused  «f  being  an  apostate  monk,  a  mendicant, 

K  hypocrite,  and  a  debauchee.     The  biographers  of  that  Saint  relate,  that 

he  was  received,  even  in  the  most  contaminated  provinces,  like  an   nng'el 

from    heaven  ;  and  at  AIbi,  the  place  most  fatally  infected,  un  immense 

iniilti(u<le  assembled  to  hear  his  preaching.     The  day  which  he  skilfully 

selected  for  their  conversion,  was  that  of  St.  Peter.     He  examined  in  suc- 

C«6sion  the  various  peculiarities  of  their  belief,  and  showed  their  deviation 

from  the  Catholic  faith.     He  then  required  the  people  to  tell  him  nhich  of 

Ibe  twro  Ihey  wonld  have-     The  people  immediately  declared  their  horror 

of  h*r«y,  and  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of  retumlnfr  to  the  bo.som  of  the 

Church.    ■  Return,  then,  to  the  Church  (replied  St.  Bernard)  ;  and  that  wb 

may  the  better  distinguish  those  who  are  sincere,  let  all  true  penitents  lift 

up   their  hands,'     They  obeyed  this   injunction  with  one  consent :   and 

though  SL  Bernard,  in  the  course  of  a  leisurely  journey  from  Clairvaux  In 

Mbl,  had  performed  many  extraordinary  miracles,  '  this  (as  the  simple 

Chronicler  reports)  was  the  mightiest  of  all.'     Henry  himself  appears  to 

hiive  fled  to  Toulouse,  whither  the  eag^er  Ahbot  pursued  htm,     "Thenee  he 

once  niore  escaped,  and  once  more  St.  Bernard  ft>llowed,  p^rifjinj  the 

{>Wes  inteetnl  by  that  pestilence.     At  length  the  fugitive  was  seized  and 

cunvicted  at  Rheitns,  before  Eu^nius  in  person,  and  consigned  to  prison 

(ill  1 149),  where  he  presently  afierwards  died. 

About  Ihe  lame  time  it  would  appear  that  certain  other  sects,  dilTering 
in  some  less  important  points  nmoiii;  themselves,  but  united  in  a  sort  of 
ilesultory  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  had  gained  footing,  not  in 
France  only,  but  in  Flanders,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
Without  any  formal  separation  from  the  Church,  or  an  entire  disregard  of 
its  public  offices,  they  had  their  own  ministers,  both  Bishops  and  Priests  ti 
to  whom  they  paid  a  more  observant  deference,  and  whom  ihey  affirmed  to 
be  (he  only  legitimate  descendants  from  the  apostles.  The  opposition  of 
these  heretics  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly  directed  against  the 
wealth  and  temporal  power  of  the  Catholic  clergj' — but  at  the  same  time 
Ihey  rejected  infant  baptism,  Ihe  intercession  ofsaints,  purgatory — and  pro- 

"  Kpistol.  340.  (Lntet.  Paris.  1B-10.)  Tt  biggins,  '(Juimfa  audivimnE  et  cognoiiiniiB 
Biila  ijuB  in  vcdenii  llei  fvcil  el  fncit  quulidia  Heuriciis  hsrclicui !  Venatur  in  terra 
rotra  lub  Teatimanlii  orinm  liijiui  rapu,'  Ric. 

t  Miloer,  CniL  iii.  c.  iii,,  cites  Iho  fullowing  psssaRe  ftom  Kverviaus's  Letter  to  St. 
Brrowil,  premrred  iiy  Mnbillon,  «jid  mitten  »bout  1140; — '  Thtfe  hmii  htenUfKly  somo 
111  relics  disroviTfil  amoni;ua,  neur  Cologne,  Ihougli  several  hiTB  with  sBtisraeti  on  returned 
a^ain  to  Ihe  Church.  Oae  of  their  Hiatiopi,  and  his  cDmnaaiona,  openly  oppused  iia  in 
the  uaembly  of  Ihe  clergf  and  laity,  in  the  pceiienee  oT  the  AichblBhop,  and  man^  of  Iba 
Bobililjr,  defending  the  hcieBieB  by  the  word*  of  Chrial  and  Ihe  aiKMlUn,  Finding  that 
thtj  Tudc  DO  imptciBion,  Ihey  desired  that  a  day  mi|;ht  be  appointed  for  tbem,  on  wliich 
(hey  might  briiii^  Ibcli  Itachera  to  a  coiifeienee,  pTflmiBin|;  ii>  return  to  the  Church,  pioi 
tided  Ihey  found  their  master*  unablu  to  aniswer  Ihe  arguments  of  their  opponenli ;  out 
lh.tt,  otbcncisB,  they  would  rather  die  than  depart  from  Ibeir  judgment.  Upon  Ihia  deola- 
MiioD,  hafing  been  admoniihed  to  repent  for  tbne  daya,  tbcy  were  aeiied  by  the  pi'ujilq 
in  the  excess  of  ml,  and  burnt  to  dcalh.  And  what  ia  Dtnaiing,  they  ciLvao  to  Vau  \\JMi«, 
Old  ban  tb«  pain^  wit  only  with  JiotieacB^  but  area  vith  joy.' 

2  &.  % 
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fessed,  in  fact,  to  receive  only  those  trutlis  which  were  positively  deliver^ 
by  Christ  or  liis  apostles.  They  are  described  to  have  been  extremely 
Ignorant,  and  confined  to  the  lowest  classes.  But  it  is  at  least  ceitaiii 
that  in  the  principality  of  Toulouse,  the  nobility  had  engaged  with  some 
obstinacy  in  the  heresy  of  the  Paulicians — less  through  error  than  througk 
design,  and  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  the  humiliation  of  the  clergy.  Bii 
the  same  motives  arc  not  less  likely  to  have  operated,  wheresoever  the  sane 
or  similar  opinions  were  {promulgated. 

Another  religious  faction  had  at    that  time  considerable  prevalence,  : 
»T  r  ii.    ^  II,     '    which,  under  the  various  names  of  Cathari  (« 

Hert»y  of  the  Cathan    Catharists— Puritans),   Gazari,  Paterini,  PauH- ! 

cinns  or  Publicans,  Bulgari  orBugan*,  wasmoie  j 
particularly  charged  with  Manichiean  opinions.  The  origin  of  these  { 
heretics  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  ;  for  while  some  sup- 
pose their  errors  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Europe,  there  are  others  wbo  ; 
derive  them  in  a  direct  line  from  the  heart  of  Asia.  It  is  certain  that  •  | 
very  powerful  sect  named  PuuHcians,  and  tainted,  though  they  might  afled  \ 
to  disclaim  it,  with  the  absurdities  of  Manes,  spread  very  widely  through- 
out the  Greek  provinces  of  Asia  during  tlie  eighth  century.  It  is  equillf 
true,  that  afler  a  merciless  persecution  of  about  one  hundred  and  6fty 
years,  their  remnant,  still  numerous,  was  permitted  to  settle  in  Bulgaria 
and  Thrace.  Thence,  as  is  believed  by  Muratori,  Mosheim,  and  Gibbon, 
they  gradually  migrated  towards  the  West ;  at  first,  as  occasions  of  war,  or 
commerce,  or  mendicity  (another  name  for  pilgrimage)  might  be  presented; 
and,  latterly,  in  the  returning  ranks  of  the  crusaders.  It  is  asserted,  thM 
their  first  migration  was  into  Italy ;  that  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  many  of  their  colonies  were  established  in  Sicily,  in 
Lombardy.  Insubria,  and  principally  at  Milan;  that  others  led  a  wandering 
life  ill  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  ;  and  that  they  everywhere 
attracted,  by  their  pious  looks  and  austere  demeanour,  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  the  multitude.  It  is  moreover  maintained,  that  these  widely 
scattered  connfreirations  were  orffanized  in  united  obedience  to  a  Primate, 
who  resided  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria  and  Dalmatia.  In  confirmation 
of  the  authorities  on  which  these  opinions  rest,  it  should  be  observed,  that 
among  the  various  forms  of  heresy  which  were  detected  by  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  early  Inquisitors,  there  was  scarcely  one  which  escaped  the 
charge  of  Manichseism  f. 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  charge  was  very  commonly  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  others  more  detestable,  we  cannot  question  that 
it  was  sometimes  founded  in  truth.  And  wliile,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
far  removed  from  an  opinion,  that  would  refer  the  origin  of  all  the  earliest 
Western  sects  to  the  emigrants  from  the  East — that  would  consider,  not 
only  the  Cathari,  but  the  Petrobrussians,  llenricians,  and  even  the  Vau- 
dois  themselves,  as  descendants  from  the  family  of  Manes— it  is  equally 


published  aj^ainst  them.  It  lu'j;ins  us  follows  : — *  Cathan)s,  Patim'Ui)s,  Speromistaa,  Leo- 
nistas,  Arnaldistas,  C.'ircumcisos,  Passapjiuos,  Josophinos,  Garatensos,  Albauenses,  Fraa- 
ciscos,  Be[ifhardo8,  Commissos,  ValtUaises,  Uomjiiolos,  Communellos,  Varinos,  Ortulenoi, 
cum  ilHs  de  Acjiia  Xii^ra,  et  oiiincs  haereticos  .  .  .  damnamus/  &c.  See  Liinborch.  Uiit. 
Inquisit.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

f  I'he  first  canon  of  Innocent's  Lateran  Council  distinctly  states  the  cliurch  iloctniH 
fespccting  the  Unity  of  the  Deity,  in  opiwsition  to  that  of  the  Two  Principles— a  sufficient 
declaration^  that  many  Manich»an8  were  believed  to  bo  found  among  the  heretics. 
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nabfe  to  conlenii,  that  liis  ytlUl  npinions  hod  no  existence  In  Ihe 
Europe ;  or  even  tu  dispute  llieir  perpetuation  through  parties  of 
ns,  whu,  from  time  Id  lime,  may  have  mi^nted  into  SidJy  or  Italy, 
leed  unquestionable,  that  such  was  the  case;  and  it  is  not  im- 
,  that  they  may  have  fonned,  even  after  their  dispersion  lliroughuut 
a  distinct  and  characteristic  sect.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
o  their  influence  the  formation  of  sects,  of  which  the  leading;  prin- 
ere  wholly  distinct,  if  not  entirely  at  variance,  with  those  of  the 
Even  in  tlie  dnwn  of  returning'  knowledge,  the  faintest  glimmer- 
reason  were  suliicient  to  light  the  mind  to  the  detection  of  papat 
■Rcy,  of  the  aberrations  of  Ihe  Church  and  its  ministers.  It 
.  not  a  star  from  the  East  to  hulicate.  even  in  those  dark  limes, 
linct  were  Ihe  principles  of  the  Church  from  the  precepts  of  the 
or  to  contrast  the  deformities  of  the  Clerg-y  with  the  purity  of 
avenly  Master.  Such  incongruities  obtrude  themselves  perhaps 
t  forcibly  upon  illiterate  minds,  and  excite  the  deepest  disgust  in 
ilest  conscience.  It  is  to  this  cause,  that  the  heresies  of  those  early 
ly  moat  confidently  be  traced — they  may  indeed  have  been  in- 
a  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  some  of  the  notions  of  the 
n  colonistG — but  that  assuredly  was  not  the  source  from  which  Ihcy 

'have  been  careful  to  distinguish  Ihe  Catharista,  who  may  have 
'mi-Manich»an,    from    the    other    sects  of   re- 

who  were  scattered  throughout  Europe,  so  we  The  Vaudoin. 
piin  consider  the  Voudois  or  Waldenses  as  a 
race  among  these  latter,  —  that  we  may  not  fall  iiilo  ihe 
Mosheim,  who  ascribes  the  origin  of  that  sect  to  an  iudi- 
latned  Waldos.  Peter  Waldus,  or  Waldensis,  a  native  of  Lyons, 
yman  and  a  merchant ;  but,  nolwiLhslanding  Ihe  avocations  of  a 
life,  he  had  studied  the  real  cliaracler  of  his  church  with  attention, 

by  shame.  Stung  by  the  speclatie  of  so  much  impurity*,  he 
ed  his  profession,  distributed  his  wealth  among  tbe  poor,  and 
m  association  for  the  difl'usion  of  scriptural  truth.  He  commenced 
islry  about  the  year  IISO.  Having  previously  caused  several 
'  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  ex- 

them  with  great  eifect  1o  an  attentive  body  of  disciples,  both  in 
md  Lombardy.  In  the  course  of  his  exertions  he  probably  visited 
fs  of  Piedmont;  and  there  he  found  a  people  of  congenial  spirits, 
ere  called  Vaudois  or  Waldenses  (Men  of  the  Valleys) ;  and  as 
.cbing  of  Peter  may  probably  have  confirmed  their  opinions,  and 
d  their  discipline,  lie  acquired  and  deserved  his  surname  by  his 
e  among  4iem.  At  the  same  time,  tbeir  counexion  with  Peter 
real  Lyonnese  disciples  established  a  notion  of  their  identity;  and. 
lois,  in  return  for  the  title  which  they  had  bestowed,  received  the 


Mid  Ihot  tlie  worship  of  the  Host,  which  waa  first  enforeed  about  lhi«  time, 
particular  Eupcraliliun  which  awakened  the  iudi^atioD  of  Peter  Walilui, 
,  that  practice  wa*  generally  ulablished  in  )I8U,  there  n-maiaed  little  for 
to  add  lo  the  aanctity  of  the  sacrameut  thirty-five  yean  aflerwarda.  Thera 
ition  of  it  iu  the  ancient  canonical  tMoks  of  the  church, — thoae  of  Alcuin, 
i,Wairritlis,  and  MiciolD);u8.  There'  is  prooi;  howevei,  that  it  existed  iu  Fnnce, 
aril  and  iit  Town,  a  century  at  least  before  InaoecDt  III.  Jii  Gerotauy  Ihere 
leneeof  its  previuiiK  existence.  But  in  the  Roman  church  it  does  notappear  lo 
ratabliihed  befoie  the  pootiiicate  of  BonifiKC  VIU. '  See  I'tgi,  Vil.  Jnaoc  III. 
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mtipfOMl  ft|f|Nillfttioli  of  LMiirta:  md^  allaMi 
'hMit  amoiig  nuuiy  Tuyioff  aeeounU*. 

Tbore  are  some  who  bcliore  Um  Vnidoii  to  Iibvo  wjoyottW 
wmpitd  integrity  of  the  feith  even  frooi  tho  opoetoUe  ogeif  olHiiiw^yn 
them  to  hmve  beeo  dieeiplee  of  Clendine  T!irai»  the  ovufelied  peeliliJ 
the  ninth  century.  At  lemtt,  it  may  be  pronolHiMI  with  giMifreHtrf^pl 
that  they  had  boen  long  in  existence  before  the  mit  of  Ite  LyawMi 
ffcfonner.  A  Dominican,  named  Ralner  Saeeho,  who  waa  irai  •  meaM 
and  afterwards  a  persecutor  of  their  communion,  deaciibed  thwn,  ins 
Ucatise  which  lie  wrote  against  them,  to  the  following  purpooot  *  llKieii 
no  sect  so  dangeroua  ai  the  Leonists,  for  three  reasons  s  fintyHisthi 
most  ancient, — some  say  as  old  as  Sylfcater,  others  as  the  npoatlea  th«k 
eelTee.  Secondly,  it  is  very  generally  disseminated :  then  Is  no  tmatf 
If  here  it  has  not  gained  some  footing;  Thirdly,  while  other  seeta  are  W9^ 
foae  and  blasphemous,  this  retdns  the  utmost  show  of  piety ;  tey  linj 
jttstly  before  men,  and  beliere  nothing  respecting  God  which  ia  notgesdf 
only  they  blaspheme  against  the  Roman  church  and  tlie  elergy,  and  thn 
gain  many  followers't*  The  author  of  this  passage  WvmA  abont  Itaj 
middle  of  the  following  century ;  and  if  the  sect  againai  wMdi  bevai; 
writing  had  really  originated  from  the  preadiing  ti  Peter  oonse  eigkif 
years  before,  the  Dominican  would  scarcely  have  conceded  to  it  the  eUn 
of  high  and  unascertained  antiquity.  Ag^n,  St  Bernard  ia  one  phei 
admits,  in  substance, '  that  there  is  a  sect,  which  calls  itself  after  BonNuV 
nalnet,  which  pretends  to  be  in  the  direct  line*of  qKwiolical  aucceesiiBl 
and  which,  rustic  and  unlearned  tliough  it  is,  contends  that  the  chbeh  i- 
wrong,  and  that  itself  alone  is  right  It  must  deriTo  (ho  aafcjoins)li 
origin  from  the  devil ;  since  there  is  no  other  extraction  wUch  we  tm 
assign  to  it' 

At  the  same  time'we  must  admit  that  the  direct  historical  evidenee  ii 
not  sufficient  to  prove  the  apostolical  descent  of  the  Vaudois  §.  AkaiB, 
the  tutor  of  Charlemafcne,  may  hsve  complained  '  that  auricular  eonfei- 
sion  was  not  practised  in  the  cliurches  of  Langnedoc  and  the  Alpa  in  hii 
time.'  Claudius  of  Turin  may  have  presided  over  a  reformed  and  Chriti 
tian  diocese.  Somewhat  later  (in  945),  Atto,  Bishop  of  Verceilf,  may  hsw 
lamented  *  that  there  were  iome  in  his  diocese  who  held  the  divine  ser- 
vices in  derision.'  And  lastly,  at  the  Synod  of  Arras,  in  1025,  it  WMI 
have  been  deplored,  '  thst  certain  persons,  coming  from  the  borders  a 
Italy^had  introduced  heretical  doctrines,' — and  such  as  the  Waldenscft 
indeed,  professed.  It  still  appears  that  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  so) 
writing  before  the  twelfth  century;  and  there  is  no  direct  specific  evidenei 
of  the  previous  existence  of  the  sect  Nevertheless,  as  its  origin  wsi 
confessedly  immemorial  in  tlie  thirteenth  century,  aud  as  thane  has  noti 
-»-         1  — 

*  There  aie  some  who  derive  the  surname  of  Peter  from  some  town  or  hamlet  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lyons ;  others  contend  thai  he  never  personally  preached  among  the  Yandoii 
of  Pieumout. 

t  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  apud  Lenfant,  Guene  des  Hussites,  liv.  ii^  sect.  v. 

t  Quftre  ab  illis  sue  sects  auctorem,  neminem  dabit.  Qu»  hsresis  non  ex  hominilHS 
habutt  proprium  heresiarcham  ?  Mamchosi  Manem  habuere  principem  et  tircceptofenii 
SabeHiani  Sabellium,  &c.  Ita  omnes  cetem  hujusmodi  pestes  singulio  singulos  nugiftnt 
homines  habuisse  noscuntur,  a  quibns  originem  simul  duxere  et  nomen.  Quo  nofliBi 
iitos  titulove  vocabis  ?  NuUo ;  quoniam  non  est  ab  homine  illorum  haretts,....sed  ntfp* 
et  absque  dubio  per  immissionem  et  fraudem  dsemoniorum,  &c.  Sermo  sujier  Ct» 
Ixvi.  ad  init. 


I 


We  refer  to  Mr.  Gilly's  well-known  work  on  tlus  subject. 
A  city  situated  beween  Turin  and  Milan. 
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erh«pi»  axiflted  id  the  history  of  herety  any  other  tect  (o  which  lome 
rig^B  has  not  beeo  expresily  ascribedv  we  have  just  reuon  to  infer 
M  very  hig^  antiquity  of  the  Vaudoisw 

.  Many  wUI  think  it  more  imporiant  to  learn  their  doctrines,  than  to  spe* 
alate  on  their  origin.  On  almost  all  material  points  they  were  those  of  the 
Lafonnation  \  In  their  discipline  tliey  endeavoured  to  attain  the  rigid 
implicity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  in  that  endeavour,  perhaps, 
icy  exceeded  it ;  for  while  they  maintained  and  imitated  the  divine  insti- 
ition  of  the  three  orders  in  the  priesthood,  they  also  reduced  their  clergy 
>  the  temporal  condition  of  the  apostles  themselves  ;  they  denied  them 
11  worldly  possessions,  and  while  they  obliged  them  to  be  poor  and  Indus* 
riouB,  they  compelled  them  to  be  illiterate  also. 

The  persecution  of  Peter  Waldensis,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  followers, 
ecasioned,  as  in  so  many  similar  instances,  the  dissemination  of  the 
piaions ;  and«  notwithstanding  some  partial  sufferings  which  were  in- 
jfiied  in  Picardy  by  Philippe  Auguste,  they  were  a  numerous  and  fiour 
iahingf  sect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  century.  They  were  often 
onfiMinded  in  name  with  the  Vaudois,  in  crime  and  calamity  with  the 
Tatharists  and  Petrobrussians,  and  other  adversaries  of  Papacy. 

But  of  these  various  descriptions,  such  as  were  found  in  France  during 
bm  pontificate  of  Innocent,  were  known  by  the  general 
inme  of  Albigeois  or  Albigenses.      A  city  in  Lan-     TAe  Albigeoii. 
puadoCy  named    Albit»   which   was  peculiarly  prolific 
if  heresy,  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given  a  common  designation 
o  these  numerous  forms  of  error.     Such,  very  briefly  described,  were 
he  Actions  which  distracted  the  church  on  the  accession  of  Innocent  III. 
it  now  remains  to  observe  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  repress 
hen.    And  let  us  first  inquire  to  what  extent  he  might  plead  the  previous 
>ractice  of  the  church. 

It  appears  that,  at  a  Synod  held  at  Orleans,  in  the  year  1017,  under  the 
leign  of  Robert,  a  number  of  persons,  of  no  mean  condition  or  character, 
were  accused  of  heretical  opinions.  Manicheism  was  the  frightful  term, 
Moployed  to  express  their  delinquency  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  their 
leal  offence  was  the  adoption  of  certain  mystical  notions,  proceeding,  in* 
ieedt  from  feelings  of  the  most  earnest  piety,  but  too  spiritual  to  be  tole- 
-Bted  in  that  age  and  that  church.  It  is  said  that  they  despised  all  exter« 
ml  forms  of  worship,  and  rejected  the  rites,  the  ceremonies,  and  even  the 
ncraments  of  the  church  ;  that  they  valued  none  save  the  religion  within, 
—the  abstracted  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  and  the  internal  aspirations 
if  the  soul  afler  things  celestial.  Some  philosophical  speculations  they  may 
ilso  have  admitted  respecting  God,  tlie  Trinity,  and  the  human  soul,  which 

*  Beiner,  the  Doxniuicau,  already  cited,  also  divides  the  crimes  of  the  Vaudoii  into  threa 
Sisns:  1.  Their  bUsphcmies  against  the  chiurch,  its  statutes,  and  its  cler^;  2.  Errors 
:oiichixig  the  sacraments  and  the  saints ;  3.  Detestation  of  all  honest  customs  approved 
bj  the  church;  which  really  means,  objections  to  the  administration,  the  sacraments,  and 
toe  practiciw  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.  Mosheim  treats  the  subject  at  Cent,  zii., 
^  IL.  ch.  V.  Fierre  d'^ly,  in  a  discourse  composed  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  alleges 
IS  their  principal  errors,  that  they  refused  temporahtiet  to  the  priesthood,  and  asserted 
Out  the  church  of  God  only  lasted  till  the  endowment  by  Constautine.  Then  arose  the 
ehuTch  of  Rome, — the  other  being  extinct,  except  in  as  far  as  it  was  perpetuated  in  them- 

Mlves. 

f  According  to  the  Histoire  GCn^rale  de  Langucdoc,  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  the 
term  is  more  accurately  derived  from  Albigesium,  the  general  denomination  of  Nor* 
* Gaul  in  that  century.    beeMosh^  aotsoaC«iit.xiiL|p«ii.|Ch.v.|ia<i.iu» 
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•idled  tlie  fetn  of  tfaift  geMnHon*,  b  llM 

paned  its  comprahcniioiL    Acooidiiigly»  they 

of  hemy ;  and  as  they  ftnnly  persisled  itt  tMr  «imr^  ttad  i* -At  11% 

liad  no  repugnance  to  enforce  the  eentenoe»  they  wwe  flaaily  vmmlgmiU 

the  flames. 

.   In  thu  barbarous  transaction,  which  ivas  rather  hi  «BticipaSoa  of  Ae«i> 

Key  of  later  ages,  than  in  aeeatdaBee  wlihf  HI 
BMbUofAUxandtrllL    of  the  eleyenth,  we  havalband  no  proof  offspdi 

interference ;  nor*  indeed*  havo  ww  ohacnid 
any  ?ery  important  pontifical  edicts  for  the  extirpation  of  heraay,  esrikr 
than  the  reign  of  Aleiander  III.  That  Pbpe,  hi  a  eoandl  fadd  aA  Tloan 
in  1163*  published  a  decree  to  this  eflbct:  •Whereas  adanwahia  hcnqf 
has  for  some  time  lifted  its  head  In  the  parts  about  Tooloose^  and  hss 
already  spread  its  infection  through  'Gaseonv  and  oth«r  provlnecs,  es» 
eeiJing  itself  like  a  serpent  within  its  own  folds ;  as  soon  as  ita  foUowen 
shall  have  been  discovered,  let  no  man  aflbrd  them  a  refiigs  on  hia  eslaiss; 
neither  let  there  be  any  communication  with  them  in  buying  or  aeHing;  se 
that*  being  deprived  of  the  solace  of  human  conversation,  they  may  bs 
oompelled  to  return  from  error  to  tfisdomf/ 

'  The  same  ponUff,  in  the  third  Lateran  Council,  held  In  1179,'piiblHM 
(rther  edicts  against  the  heretics,  variously  named  Cathari,  Fklcrini,  Hbft* 
osni,  &c.,  pursuing  them  with  anathemas,  refusal  of  Christian  aepolta^ 
and  other  spiritual  chastisements.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  ho  invoML 
on'ettlier  occasion,  the  secular  arm  to  his  assistance.  Nevertheless,  witlh 
out  that  aid,  his  power  was  sufficient  to  eipel  Feter  Waldensis  from  hh 
native  cityi  and  subsequently  to  pursue  him  from  Dauplilny  to  Fieud}^ 
and  thmee  to  Germany,  till  he  found  his  Anal  resting-place  among  thi 
Bohemian  mountaineers,  the  ancestors  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  The  fogithe 
died  in  that  country  about  the  year  1180. 

When  Uie  torch  of  persecution  was  transmitted  to  Innocent},  the  two 

Per$ecution  of  the    P""®'P*^'  ***^^  ®^  religious  disaffection  were  the  vsl- 

Albiiteoi/  ^^       Piedmont  and  the  cities  of  Lang^edoc  j  with 

^      *  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Vaudois  flourished 

in  comparative  and  perhaps  despised  security,   while  the  latter,   more 

' i  i. 

*  Such,  at  leait,  ii  the  opinion  of  Mosheim  (Cent  xi.,  p.  iL,  di.  t.)  The  luatofr  of 
this  Srnod  of  Orleans  is  found  in  Dacherius's  Spicilegium  Veter.  Soipt.  (tool.  iL,  ^  679, 
Edit  Faxis,^  and  the  charges  there  alleged  (besides  the  usual  caltimny  of  promisenoiii 
nrostitution)  resp^  the  nativity,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  impute  a  dih 
oelief  in  the  emcacv  of  baptism,  in  the  change  wrought  by  consecration  in  the  eocha- 
ristical  elements,  and  in  the  meritoriousness  of  prayers  to  martyrs  and  confeteon.  In  the 
place  of  this  faith  thev  substituted  <  celestial  food,*  <  angelic  visions,'  <  the  compaoioiishtp 
of  God,'  &c. .  •  .and  when  the  prelate  sitting  in  judgment  on  them  laid  down  the  oithodos 
doctrine  respecting  some  of  those  poiuts,  the  heretics  replied,  *  You  may  tell  such  talei  af 
those  to  men  whose  wixdom  is  of  this  world,  and  who  believe  the  fictions  of  carnal  mea^ 
written  on  the  skins  (membranis)  of  animals.  But  to  us,  who  have  a  law  inscribed  on  the 
inward  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  have  no  other  wisdom  than  that  which  wt  havs 
learnt  from  God  the  creator  of  all  things,  you  preach  superfluous  vanities,  deviating  firoaoi 
real  holiness.  Wherefore,  cease  from  your  discourse,  and  do  what  you  will  with  vu 
Abeady  do  we  behold  our  King  reigning  iu  the  heavens,  who  exalts  us  with  Us  ricbl 
hand  to  immortal  triumphs,  and  to  the  jovs  whidi  are  above.'  We  ^onld  ^collect  mt 
this  account  (like  almoKt  every  other  in  which  any  heretical  opinions  are  described)  cosief 
to  us  from  the  pen  of  an  enemy. 

t  The  original  is  given  by  Pagi,  Vit  Alerandri  III.,  sect.  xUi.    He  continnesto  wpfif 
to  them,  according  to  the  ordinary  confusion,  the  name  of  Waldenses. 
.   t  Tiwt  Innocent  was  very  ready  to  take  his  turn  in  this  lompadephory  appears  firoM 
ierenl  epistles,  written  to  various  pzelates  in  the  very  first  year  of  h»  pontificate^  invbidt 
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niculorly   denominated    Albifr^ois,    were    re n tiered    more    notorious, 

well  Bs  more  dDii^erous,  by  (he  protection  publiely  oBbrded  Ihem  by 

tkjmond  VI.,  £arl  of  Toulouse'.     Against  these,  thererore,  the  Pope'i 

nnest  and  most  assiduous  etlbrts  were  directed  ;  and  first,  observing 

■at  the  bishopn  in  those  provinces  were  deficient  in  true  Catholic  leal  for 

e  Unity  of  the  Church,  he  sent,  in  1198,  two  legates  into  the  r«belliouB 

■tricts  ;  but  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 

keoaeing,  than  of  actually  commencing  the  contest.    Presently  afterwards, 

liVicK'e  numerous  commission,  the  advance  of  his  array,  invaded  the  haunts 

TF  heresy,  and   brought  argument  and  eloquence  in  support  of  inlimida- 

1.     This  body  again  received  great  additional  efficiency  from  the  acces- 

1  of  a  Spaniard,  named  Duminic,  a  young  ecclesiastic,  remarkable  for 

t  severity  of  his  life,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  the  persuasiveness  nf 

*  manner,  and  the  ardour  of  hiN  zeal.    These  qiialilies,  and  some  sue- 

■ful  services,  infused  anew  spirit  into  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox.     It 

mid  also  appear  that  their  exertions  were  no  longer  restricted  to  verbd 

bortstion  and  reproof;  but  that  they  also  aimed  to  animate  the  civil 

ilithoriiies  in  their  favour,  and  to  enforce  the  infliction  even  of  capilftl 

nt,  whenever  they  had  influence  to  do  so.    This  expedition  lusted 

Stx  ur  seven  years  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  spiritual  missionaries 

engaged  in  it  were  generally  known  by  the  tide  of  JiiqiiUiton, — a  name, 

not  indeed  honourable  or  innocent  even  in  its  origin,  but  not  yet  associated 

with  hf)rror  and  infamy. 

Still  matters  did  not  proceed  with  the  rapidity  desired  by  the  pontiff; 
and  then  the  missionaries  had  recourse  to  a  new  and  very  harmless  expe- 
dient to  accelerate  success.  They  laid  aside  the  pomp  and  dignity  of 
their  train  and  habits,  discharged  the  unpopular  parade  of  servants  and 
equipage,  and  continued  their  preaching  with  ihe  more  imposing  preten* 
fiion  of  apostolical  humility.  But  neither  had  this  method  the  result  which 
was  hoped  from  it.  At  length,  in  the  year  1207,  Innocent  ot  once  ad- 
dressed himself  lo  the  arms  of  Philippe  Au^u.ile.  He  easily  exhorted 
that  monarch  to  march  into  the  heretical  provinces,  and  extirpate  the 
^)iritua]  rebela  by  Are  and  sword. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  his  legates  or  inquisitora,  Pierre  de  Castet- 
UDTOt  (or  Chateau-neuf),  was  assassinated  by  the  populace  iti  the  states 
4>f  Raymond.  The  act  was  imputed  lo  the  connivance,  if  not  to  the  direct 
iMtigatioD,  of  that  prince  I.  The  Pope  immediately  launched  the  bolt  of 
'excommunication  ;  and  his  emissaries,  by  his  command,  proceeded  to 
thoBe  measures  which  introduced  a  new  leature  into  the  history  of  inter- 
.Cbriitian  warfare.      They  proclaimed  a  general  campaign   of  all  na- 

he  exhorts  Ihi'ia  to  gird  thfmselvnforihe  work  of  eitirjiation,  and  to  employ,  if  neewsiiy, 
fhe  nmis  of  thi>  prince*  ■nd  of  lie  petpie.  Thin  lut  siiggMtion  wu  piorideat.  The  popu- 
lace might  BometiDie*  be  eidted  to  an  act  of  outrage,  men  the  authoritiei  were  neutial  ia 
the  quurel. 

■  LiiJihorch.  inlhefiiitbooli  of  hii  Hiitory  oflho  Inquisition  (cap.  viii,),  very  clear! j 
stiowi,  both  rpm  the  '  Sententin  Inquisition  is  Talosituis,'  and  other  evidence,  that  tw 
Vaudois,  whiie  they  held  some  opinions  in  common  vith  the  Albigenses,  had  many  mora 
points  ^  diifeience,  in  rites  as  well  as  in  doctrine;  for  inatance,  Iha  Maiiicheau  errora 
impnted  lo  the  tatter  are  never  ascribed  to  tba  Vaudab. 

f  Some  write  tha  name  Cutionovo. 

1  IlislorisnK  difler  ai  to  Ihe  pobability  of  bis  piilt ;  also  as  to  the  fact  whetherthe 
first  arro^l  i>f  Innocent  to  the  court  of  France  preceded  or  followed  the  death  of  his  te- 
nta.  On  this  point  we  incline  to  the  former  opinion.  Rcipeding  Ihe  churge  sgainfl 
ftaymoiid,  there  teems  to  be  no  clear  proof  on  either  tide ;  it  is  known  that  he  fsiouied 
Om  baretiea,  and  that  cimimtlance  might  occacon  eitlier  the  cnma  or  Ibe  calumny.  Tha 
tattet  if,  ptrhap*,  tba  mora  piobabla 
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fiiomu  m^hmi  the  AlUgtoif,  wd  -miMm  mum  Umm  ppmbML'* 
Ktmiii  it  indulgiBDces  tmi  ditpenMUowi  to  all  who  ibpaU  Itko 
Ibaft  holy  caiiM.  Hoviag  thua  loduce^  thoM  dtotfting  CtuJNtilMMi.to  tti 
MOM  kf  el  in  o  raligious  ctUmation  with  the  Turk  ood  iho  farootp,  ttty 
ki  looM  «D  iofiiriottd  mulUiiide  of  ftDotici  ofwoat  thoai  i  ood  iho  imd 
*CniMda,'  which  had  hitlierto  lignifiad  obIj  loligioiit  ouidoMi,  woo  aov 
OKteodfd  to  the  noio  deliberate  atrodly  of  McUnoqpcniCtilioo* 
.    Sefwal  monka  and  aome  prelatea  were  the  apiritual  duvoton  of  thk 

tempest;  but  the  military  leader  waa  Simoot  Cowift 
Mnofi  de  MmUfort    de  Montlbrt,  *  a  man  like  Cronwtll,  wboaa  in* 

trepidityv  hypocrisy  and  amUtioo  BMrked  him  fat 
the  hero  of  a  holy  war  V  To  irritate  his  ambition,  the  Pope  artftilly  haU 
out  to  hinCthe  earldom  of  Toulouse,  as  the  reoompense  of  his  eswfftieni 
in  the  service  of  the  church.  His  hypocrisy  was  displayed  and  hardeard 
by  the  seeming  derotkin  with  which  he  continually  perpetrated  the  moit 
retolting  enormities,  and  his  intrq>idity  waa  exerdsed  1^  the  resialanea  of 
tbehaRiiea.  It  would  be  a  painful  oflSoe.  and  of  liule  profit,  in  theprsr 
acnt  prevalence  of  reason  and  of  humanity,  to  pursue  the  frightAd  detoili 
of  nHigkius  maasacre  t-  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  many  eonfiicts 
and  aome  variety  of  suoeess,  but  no  intermission  of  barbarity,  the.  triompk 
rsatcd  with  the  Catholics.  It  was  not,  however,  so  complete  as  either  fts 
esterminate  the  rebels,  or  to  place  the  promised  soeptre  in  the  hand  of  the 
persecutor.  In  the  year  1218,  Montfort  was  killed  in  battle  befaio  the 
walla  of  the  cityt,  which  Innocent  had  vainly  bestowed  on  him. 
The  contest  was  continued  by  succeeding  Popes  aeconUng  to  theprio* 

ciplea  of  Innocent;  and  eight  yeara  after  the 
Csimstio/ronioicM;    death  of  MontfiNrt.  Louis  VUI.  kingof  Fnnei 

was  engaged  to  gird  on  the  sword  of  peraeeutkMi^ 
Another  crusade  was  presched,  and  in  1228  a  system  of  Inquisition  was 
permanently  established  witliin  tlie  walls  of  Toulouse.     In  the  aame^  or 

*  HsUam,  MiddU  Agvf.  BimoB  6m  Montfert  wai  dcteaDded,  by  an  illegitiinalt  bnaefa^ 
from  Robert  king  of  France.  lie  was  connecteU  ou  his  niDihet't  sidt  with  lh$  Ssrk  of 
I^eicester. 

f  It  was  said  in  this  war,  when  the  Crusaders  were  on  the  point  of  storming  Besien; 
that  some  one  inquired  how  the  Catholic  were  to  be  distino^uished  from  the  heretical 
iidiahitaBts  in  the  massacre  about  to  take  place  i  *  Kill  them  all  (replied  Arnold,  a  CUsteib 
cian  abbot,  who  happened  to  be  pieaent),  tiod  will  know  liis  own.'  '  CBdite-ooerit  DO' 
mnua,  qui  sunt  ejus.*  His  advice  appears  to  ha?e  been  followed,  and  about  as? wi  thoiir 
sand  of  all  persuasions  sufi&red. 

The  Life  of  Innocent  III.  apud  Muratori,  (which  is  mo^  properly  the  HSstofy  of 
Montfort's  wars,)  mentions  many  instances  iu  which  small  bodies  of  heretics  dioae  to  bs 
burnt,  rather  tlian  return  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

I  The  recorded  circumstances  of  his  death  seem  well  to  illustrate  one  trait  at  least  ia 
bia  character.  He  was  at  matins  (on  June  25,)  when  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy 
wexe  in  armai  and  concealed  in  the  fosae  of  the  fortresa.  He  instantly  armed  slao^  and 
hastened  to  church  to  hear  mass.  Mass  was  just  bvgim,  and  he  was  engaged  in  earnest 
prayer,  when  news  were  brought  him  that  the  Toulouaans  had  made  a  saUy,  and  were 
attacking  his  machines — '  Let  me  finish  the  mass  (he  replied)  and  see  the  sacrameat  ef 
our  redemption.'  Instantly  afterwards  another  courier  arrived,  and  said,  *  Hasten  to 
the  auccour ;  our  men  are  pressed,  and  can  hold  out  no  lunger.*  '  I  will  not  atir  (he 
answered)  until  I  have  seen  my  Saviour*'  But  as  soon  as  the  priest  had  lifted  up  the 
Host,  according  to  the  usage,  the  Count,  with  his  knees  still  on  earth,  and  hia  haads 
raiaed  to  heaven,  eiclaimed,  *  Nunc  dimiiliif  and  he  then  added,  *  Let  us  now  go  and 
die,  if  necessary,  for  Him  who  has  died  for  us.'  Accordingly  he  went  forth  and  died. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  were  too  much  to  ascribe  this  conduct  to  pure  hypocriay ;  much  of 
fanaticism  waa  undoubtedly  mixed  with  it ;  and  when  religioua  enthuaiasm  la  united,  aa 
^n  too  commonly  happened,  with  reli^ua  hypociiayi  it  ia  impeaaible  eren  for  Qie  pfOQA 
poaaeaaed  with  tMm  to  distinguish  their  Umita. 
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the  following  year,  a  Coitiieil  there  usembled  publralicd  deoreei,  which 
ot>lip;d  laymen,  eiren  of  the  liiifhcst  rouk,  to  cliise  their  houses,  ecnarB. 
'forests,  Dgniast  the  lieretical  higitivcs,  und  lo  take  all  mernia  lo  Jelrcl  and 
bring  them  to  trial ;  heretics  voluntarily  converted  were  compelled  to 
wtfar  certain  crosses  on  Iheir  f;annenU  ;  those  who  should  return  lo  Ihe 
church,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  were  slill  to  aulTer  imprisonment  at  the 
discretion  or  the  bishop:  all  children  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  were 
compelled  by  oalh,  not  only  to  abjure  every  heresy,  but  to  expnae  and 
denounce  any  which  ihey  should  detect  in  others;  end  this  code  of  big-oiry 
vaa  properly  completed  by  a  strict  prohibition  to  all  laymen  lo  possess 
any  copies  of  the  Scriptures  •. 

Still  the  Count,  who  succeeded  to  Ihe  sceptre  and  to  the  moderaliiin  of 
Raymond,  manilested  not  suKicieiit  ardour  in  Ihe  Cathotic  cause,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  Archbishop  of  the  city  was  formally  associated  with  him 
ia  the  office  of  destruction,  that  the  work  was  thought  lo  proceed  with  be- 
coming  rapidilyt-  At  length,  in  1253,  the  Count  entered  seriously  on 
the  hateful  task;  and  from  that  moment  the  remnant  of  the  Albigeofs 
wera  consigaed,  without  hope  or  mercy,  to  the  eager  hands  of  the  in- 
-  qaieilors. 

Innocent  did  not  himMlf  live  to  behold  the  success  of  his  measurei ;  and 
the  cause   which  is  aa^iigned   for  his    premature  n     ,,        ,  „,         , 
death  is  tl«  more  remarkable},  as  it  arise  out  of  ^^"'A  ""<'  Characlef 
the  most  triumphant  exploit  in  his  life.     Since  the  "•'  ■""*"«"'• 

humiliation  of  John,  the  crown  of  England  hod  been  considered  by  lh« 
Pope  as  a  possession  valuable  to  his  ambition  no  less  than  tu  his  avarice  ; 

*  Some  o(  the  Etatutes  of  Ihlt  Cuuacil  art)  WQtth  citiu^,  lU  they  shoir  nst  only  hair  Ha 

■    thciyilem,  f<ri«IIy  speaking  inquiiitoiisl,  inu   curjvd  in  that  cvly  age,  biit  bIhi   how 

tlatBlj  the  laity  at  tlial  time  ca-operct«d  with  the  eiagf  for  Uu  uniiy  of  the  diuieh  : — 

■StahiiDliu  il«qua  ut arclue|iiwopi  ct  epiico|>i  id  uo)[ulii  paroihii*,  t>.iii  ia  eivitatibut 

bile*  pcr> '  '  ■       ■  .  :<iiHi    ilia 

latillUlll     '1  :  ,'<,'..'  -I  IL^tl,  bu. 

lamet  reoiplalores  seu  JtfuiiaLircs  twrum,  Slc,  ,  .  .  SuUicili  ctuun  .lut  dumini  ter- 
ranim  ctrca  imuiiitionem  heretirunim,  ia  villis,  domibua  et  ueniDribua  faciendum  j  et 
tirea  hujnimadi  appenaa,  adjuncta,  MU  tubtemmea  latibula  dotruenda.  Statuimus  igitur 
Ml  qnieuiqiM  ia  tvrta  permitlat  icienttr  nunaii  bnraticum  . . . .  et  fuerit  inda  eonlcuui 
«t  caavietua,  amittat  in  peqwtuum  totam  luani  tanan,  et  corpus  luiua  ait  iu  maou 
tlooiiai  ad  laciendum  JDile  quod  dcbebit.  Illam  domiim  ia  qua  fuerit  iimutui  hnnticu* 
dirueadam  decemimua  ;  et  locus  tive  fundui  ipie  ccafiicetur,'  &c.  —  See  Spicileg. 
.   l>Bcherii(Tol.  ii.p.  «3I.  Edit.  Paiia.)  under  the  head,  '  Varia  Gallie  Concilia.' 

tWercad  in  Matthew  Parii,  that  about  the  year  1338,  the  Fralm  PndicatcTen  and 
«4lMr  diriae*  were  itill  makinft  fl[ie*t  eieitiong  for  the  cmneniaa  of  tb*  oiiibeheTera. 
Ooa  ef  those  preacher*,  named  Rolwtt,  was  so  powerful  ia  pnwtraliug  an  adienary  oa  lo 
hais  obtained  the  name  of  Malleua  UEereticotum — the  Uanuner  of  Heretics.  Nor  was 
tWi  oaly  meant  in  a  tpirilual  senae,  '  aiuce  there  were  many  of  both  sexes  wham,  being 
■maW*  to  couTert,  he  caiiseil  to  he  burnt  to  death  ;  bo  that  within  two  or  three  months 
tiMic  ven  about  tilly  [letBoaawboni  he  oturosioned  either  to  b*  burnt  or  buried  alive.' — 
H>ttb- Paris.  Heuric.  111.,  ad  aD.  1236.  We  abould  add,  however,  Soi  the  hnuour  of 
pontifical  hiunanily,  that  only  two  yean  afterwardu  the  cruelties  of  Bubtrt  were  arrested  by 
in  order  from  Rome,  and  the  peraecntor  (who,  by  the  way,  had  previously  been  a  heretic) 
wai  himself  convicted  ofsome  less  equivocal  ofieuces,  and  im]irisaned  fur  life. 

_  :  Some  writers  make  no  mention  of  this  circumstance,  but  merely  nssert  that  Innocent 
died  Tslhei  suddenly,  while  on  his  way  to  reconcile  aonoo  diflerences  between  the  Pisons 
and  Qtoioese,  which  impeded  his  jnund  cruiadioa  proieets. — Bee  the  Chion.  of  Richardus 
dsS.Genaano,  and  of  Urspergeniis  .^bbss.  sp.  Pw,  Vitlnnoc.  HI.  Sect.  101.  Itiscer- 
Ma  that  his  death  took  place  at  Peiugia,  on  Ji3y  16,  \2U,  after  a  re^  of  ci^leeD 
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^uaA  whnk^'aa  Uie  dqiositioii  of  John,  Loub  of  SVviiet  ww  ^nocMnwd, 
aad  wtnally  proceeded  to  occopy  the  eoootiy  in  epile  of  tlie  AmtHTt 
determined  opposHioDv  Innocent  was  indignant  at  the  aSont  -and  tke 
injury.  He  preached  a  sennon  on  eome  pnUie  occasion,'  and  aalaclid  fci 
Us  text*  *  £f  en  say  thou«  the  sword*  the  sword  is  dFawn---4br  the  siangMcr 
It  is  fnrbished*/  In  the  coarse  of  his  passionate  harangoa  Im  pronoineed 
a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  agrsinst  Louis  and  his  followen ;  and 
Immediately  afterwards,  as  it  is  said*  while  in  the  act  of  diotadnir  ^  bii 
•ccretary  some  very  harsh  censures  against  Philippe  and  his  kingdom^  he 
;»as  seised  by  that  fatal  fever,  which  was  ordained^  perhaps,  to  pievent 
some  new  enterprise  of  warfare  and  desolation. 

If  we  would  reconcile  the  lofly  panegyrics  with  the  Tidlent  vHopera* 
jtSon,  which  are  alike  bestowed  upon  the  name  of  Innocent  III^  wo  nnnt 
^rst  distinguidi  his  private  from  his  public  character*  and  next  reflect  how 
diflerent  »ad  even  opposite  are  the  principles  on  which  the  latter  has,  in 
dilierentages,  been  judged.  The  very  same  exploits  which  would  natnr* 
ally  call  forth  loud  approbation  from  the  Catholic  historians  of  those  dajs, 
nay*  from  some  perhaps  even  at  this  moment,  are  made  the  autgcda  of 
severe  censure  by  Protestant  writers.  This  difference  is  less  prpperiy 
historical  than  moral.  It  does  not  respect  the  reality  of  the  questkNisbie 
acts  ascribed  to  him,  but  only  the  light  in  which  we  are  bound  to  regard 
them.  But  in  respect  to  the  private  qualities  of  Innocent  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  diversity ;  and  that  they  were  great  and  noble  is  attested 
by  most  of  his  biogrsphers.  That  he  was  gifted  with  extrsordinary  talents 
7---that  he  was  a  profound  canonist,  and  generally  conversant  with  the 
learning  of  bis  time — that  he  was  frequent  in  charitable  offices*  and  gencr 
jous  in  the  distribution  of  his  personal  revenues-^that  his  moral  conduct 
was  without  reproach,  and  that  he  was  sometimes  not  untouched  by  sen- 
timents of  piety,  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  contemporary  authors  and 
of  his  own  writings.  But  great  personal  virtues  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  great  public  crimes  ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  leads  to  melancholy  reflec- 
tioui  that  some  of  the  heaviest  evils  which  have  ever  been  inflicted  upon 
churches  and  nations,  have  proceeded  from  the  weak  or  even  wicked 
policy  of  men  of  immaculate  private  characters. 

Such  was  Innocent  III. ;  charitable  to  the  poor  who  surrounded  his 
palace,  steeled  against  the  wretch  who  deviated  from  his  faith — generous 
in  the  profusion  of  his  private  expenditure,  avaricious  in  the  exactions 
which  he  levied  for  the  apostolical  treasury — humane  t  in  his  mere  social 
relations,  merciless  in  the  execution  of  his  ecclesiastical  projects — ^pious  in 
the  expressions  of  internal  devotion,  impious,  and  blasphemous  in  his 
repeated  profanation  of  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Again  :  if  we  confine  our  retrospect  to  the  public  acts  of  this  Pontiff;  we 

observe  that  they  bear,  perhaps  without  any  excep- 
Policy  of  Innocent     tion^  the  same  stamp — that  of  a  temporal  and  worldly 

policy.  Innocent  subjected  the  civil  authority  of 
the  Imperial  Prefect  to  his  own.  He  extended,  with  great  diligence, 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  He  found  means  to  control  a 
great  portion  of  the  secular  power  of  Europe,  so  that  he  might  hold  it  at 

•Exekiel,cxxi.  v.  28. 

t  Simon  de  Montfort  killed  Peter  of  Arrag;on  in  battle,  and  took  his  son  prisoner.  The 
widow,  unable  to  prevail  with  Montfort  fur  the  release  of  the  boy,  siipplicated  the  interfer- 
ence  of  Innocent.  There  is  no  proof  that  his  policy  was,  in  this  matter,  concerned  on 
either  side,  so  he  commanded  the  liberation  of  tlie  captive,  and  for  once  humanity  had 
its  triumph. 
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his  Hisponal ;  whether  it  was  his  will  to  overthrow  a  pretender,  or  lo  depose  a 
k'mg,  or  to  extinguish  a  heresy.  Fur  the  accomplishment  of  his  most  im- 
porinnt  objects  his  final  and  most  conlident  appeal  was  invariably  mode  to 
the  material  aword.  Again :  as  if  it  were  little  to  submit  the  consciences  of 
men  to  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See,  he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  in  its 
grasp  their  property  also.  Heretofore  the  Popes  bad  been  conlented  with  the 
exercise  and  the  rewards  of  a  spiritual  tyranny — they  had  been  satisfied  with 
the  obedience,  the  ecclesiastical  fidelity,  the  ghostly  services  of  their  clergy  ; 
but  Innocent  opeued  a  more  direct  and,  as  be  thought,  a  more  solid  path 
to  power-  He  availed  himself  of  the  pretext  of  the  crusades  to  levy  pecu- 
niary contributions,  immediately  on  the  clergy,  and,  throngh  the  clergy,  on 
the  people.  Thii  was  the  most  essential  change  which  he  introduced  into 
the  system  of  the  church.  From  this  epoch  its  history  takes  another,  and 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  lower  character  ;  and  though  this  nat  not 
instantly  developed,  but  awaited  the  profligacy  of  Avignon,  and  the  vices 
and  necessities  of  the  Schism,  to  bring  it  to  full  perfection,  still  it  was 
from  this  crisis  that  the  revolution  must  be  dated;  here  originated  that 
gradual  substitution  of  worldly  objects  and  vulgar  motives  for  Uie  splendour 
of  spiritual  pretension,  which  led,  through  a  succession  of  pitiful  disputes 
and  sordid  usurpatious,  to  mere  naked  avarice  aud  avowed  and  shameless 
venality. 

In  the  comparison  which  we  might  here  be  tempted  lo  draw  between 
rnaocent  III.  and  the  greatest  among  Ins  predecessors,  there  is  perhaps 
no  jKiint  on  which  the  preference  could  be  refused  to  Gregory.  Both 
availed  themselves  of  the  divisions  of  the  empire;  but  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances which  Innocent  found,  Gregory  in  a  great  measure  created. 
The  design  of  universal  monarchy,  which  was  carried  so  far  into  execution 
by  the  one,  was  conceived  and  transmitted  to  him  by  the  other.  With 
Innocent  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  made  the  excuse  for 
pecuniary  exactions ;  with  Gregory  it  was  the  lofty  aspiration  of  erring  mag- 
nanimity, earnest,  and  attended  by  a  determination  to  devote  his  repose  ami 
person  to  the  cause  which  be  deemed  holy.  In  the  treatment  of  heretical 
delinquency,  the  one  was  moderate  *  beyond  the  principles  of  his  age  and 
the  passions  of  his  clergy;  the  other  u^^ed  the  course  and  heated  the  rage 
of  persecution,  and  by  his  perversion  of  the  crusading  frenzy  into  that 
cbanael.  identified  in  the  popular  hatred  dissent  with  infidelity,  and  esta- 
bli^ed  the  law  of  vengeance,  and  multiplied  the  crimes  of  his  posterity. 
And  after  all,  how  severely  soever  we  may  condemn  the  means  which  have 
created  it,  there  is  something  of  majesty  and  magnificence  in  the  cha- 
nuHer  of  &  spiritual  despotism — an  invisible  power  which  enthrals  man- 
kind without  the  aid  of  physical  force,  and  even  in  defiance  of  it ;  which 
bumbles  the  mightiest  sceptre,  and  blunts  the  sharpest  sword  by  a  menace 
or  a  censure;  a  power  mysterious  and  undcfinsble,  swaying  the  human 
race  by  the  name — the  much-abused  name— of  religion.  If  we  look, 
indeed,  to  its  origin,  it  is  only  an  empire  over  man's  ignorance  and 
credulity.  Still  it  is  the  empire  of  intellect;  and  as  such  it  stands  on 
loftier  ground  than  that  worldly  fabric  which  employed  the  ambition  of 
loDOcent ;  the  mere  temporal  soverdgnly  of  arms  and  opulence,  sup- 
ported by  corruption  and  massacre. 


*  It  ii  true,  that  Gregory  ollereil  to  Sirena,  Kin);  of  Derniurk,  a  pnnince  occupied  b; 
haretici.  But  in  thLs  raatlw  his  tsmporal  antbitioa  ma  ptobsUy  mora  iutciuiled  than 
ki.  .^t.^.^1^  bigotry. 
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Cbaptx&XIX. 

Tke  Hittory  qfMmtehkm.    - 

a^'Or^  1/  JftawUiM-BvlT  iMtuM  of  Um  wmMiHr  ipbll  la  Ikt 
^fhtTlMraiicntM  or  Khcdc*— Tlw  AtctUw    thtlr  rtal  dMracUr  aad  origla^Thc  tMllMlCMt- 

•  lbs  kfmlt»-dttcd  firon  fkc  Dtdu  or  Dtoclotiu  penoeotloBo— CteaoMtct.    Fukoadnt  ad  tb 
jMtkmf    wHI— fwHa  itin"   Trtait  of  tW  ■>!■>■  of  fl^ni^    ITMlllaitf  Aiiiiiii   I'lii'" 

.  mi  wto    Mo  tBitHMHi^  oC  ft  vaw  fMitloMMo— MoMrtoriio  iooiwujiil  kf  tte  Cotkon  of  Ita 

'  IbaittiaBd  Afloonlh  «|oo— Aran  what  BU>aTCO— Vow  of  ooUlMcy— BoolrlctloM  of  aiBloiloRlBla 

'  BOwMlo  Older— Oflglnot  monln  wtro  loyaoii— ComponUfo  fluiotleloai  of  tko  coot  oad  wool— 

'  iof oillf  of  dhdylioolndwwool    woUf  oo  oad  iBdncowwrti  to  H    coaUorttdwHIl  tta  Oricrtd 

ftautlui    Titi*ltea«ont  irf  aaannloo  la  tlw  tort    (11.)  kmiliuUm  nf  JtiooiilMa  *i  i>>  Wtth^ 

WL  AtlMaootoo— Mortla  of  Toon-^Mool  oaoloal  laloof  tlM«ooloniaMaHlMloo"*4kBlr  fookoUo 

pMdty  oad  porertf— Btaodlct  of  Knnlo— liU  ofdar»  oad  wooonohlo  nlt^  aad  ot^oot'  Foaadotloa 

'  of  Uoato  CoMlno— Froaeo— St.  Cotanboa— Ba? ogoo  of  tho  I«oaibordo  oad  Daaoo— Bofom  by 

;  B—odlotof  Aoloat    TfcooidorofChHri— Hooiltla,rtoo,ondropBtotIoB— HoottodMooatta 

fdMaftoopoffitf    ThootdorofOltooaa    daN  af  Hi  Jbaadattoa    Doyoadoof  Afcboy  af 
.  ^AbBoraofd-ttiproiioiBoaddMUao— OidiooflhoCkaitaaaa.    itlL)  Ooaooo  Ji^joiar 

kr— Oidor  of  St.  Aogaotla— Rnlt  of  Cbiadogonffn*— Balo  of  Abulfr-Cbopotto— oaboofocai  i 
'  (IT.)  Coaacxiea  botwtoa  the  moaaMcrief  oad  tho  Fopo— mataol  ocnrlcoo.   tto  JtMhaf  oidlpo  ■ 
:  (li)  TIM  Birfi^of  tho  Hooyltol    origia  of  thoir  faoWotton-thoIr  dbdpllao  aad 
ixi  Kolghto  Tiaiplar— tbdr  origia  oad  olijoci— <9.)  Tho  Tnitoale  order— Ita  ootoUi 
.  gmptritf.   (VO  TAo  JfMdJMoiordva-caaMoof  tholrrito  ad gioat ytogtooo    CM  Si.] 

*  M-Ui  ostrtioni  ond  dcolg at— (3.)  St.  FraacU  aad  hU  foUowtn— coaiparod  wtth  tho  Doi 
•^^ypmat  ooohallotloB— ofotatlil  dIfflHreaceo— dlapatoo  of  tho  Vfaodocoao  with  tho  FopoOp  oid 
MMBf  IhiBMilf  laqalittotm  ofleo  of  tho  DaaOalotaB,  fholr  toor^of  oad  latmata  qaiiH 
wlththo  Dodoroof  Ftflo— Auotorltj  of  tho  FroaBJoaaai  tho  FMrklUI— Ci.)  Tlwfliianmii  ■ 
tholr  proflHotd  origta— (i.)  Hcnata  of  St.  AnfatUa— PriYttciioof  thooofoor  otdook  <V1.)  Vmi&m 

'  wloNbAoMaff  tf  JlTaafl— tholr  osool  offlcto  and  choiaetor— Ooaorol  romorin— Tha  thraa  groa* 
'  aHtan  of  tho  W«tira  Oharch(taittd  to  tho  agco  In  which  thtjotrflrollyappoorod  aad  loailAtd) 
«>-Tho  JooaMo— Tho  If  eaaoUo  oyotea  oao  of  porpotool  tifbraaitloa  thoo  aloee  H  oorrlvod  oo 
.  locg— iU  meriU  ood  odTOBtagot— Tho  bodily  Ubonr  of  tho  Mooko— thtlr  ehorltoblo  and  hooplttUt 
oAcet— rtol  piety  to  be  found  among  tbtm — taperiotendenco  of  edncatlon,  and  aioont  of  loonlig 
preterred  by  them— limlu  to  tbefr  utility— their  fteqaent  alliance  with  anperttiUon— their  earlf 
depoodenco  on  the  BIthopt— gradnal  exemption,  and  final  tnl^JectioB  to  tho  Fope— >Tbelr  pioiti 
aad  opaline^  aad  laeaao  of  amatslBg  i^-Lnther  a  moadleoat; 

It  is  not  through  inadvertence,  nor  any  blindness  to  the  magnitode  and 
importance  of  the  subject,  that  a  particular  account  of  the  monastie 
system  has  been  so  long  deferred.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
recognize  its  existence  and  its  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  was  reasonable  perhaps  to  expect  some  earlier  notice  of 
its  origin  and  progress.  But  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  correct 
comprehension  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  scheme  of  monachism 
be  understood  aright ;  as  that  end  could  scarcely  be  accomplished,  unless 
by  presenting  the  entire  institution  at  a  single  view ;  and  as  it  is  much 
more  instructive,  in  the*  order  of  historical  composition,  to  retrace  some 
ateps  and  to  revisit  such  periods  as  have  been  examined  imperfectly, 
rather  than  to  anticipate  events  and  ages  which  are  remote  and  wholly 
unexplored — for  these  reasons  we  have  abstained  from  a  partial  or  pre- 
mature treatment  of  this  extensive  subject  Moreover,  when  we  comdder 
the  successive  mutations  which  have  perpetually  varied  the  aspect  of 
monasticism,  it  will  appear,  perhaps,  that  the  present,  as  being  the  epoch 
of  its  latest  change,  is  the  moment  most  proper  for  the  delineation  of  the 
whole  structure.  That  latest  change  (we  speak  only  of  changes  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation)  was  the  institution  of  the  Mendicant  Orders — . 
an  event  which  arose  out  of  the  ministry  of  St.  Dominic,  and  immediately 
followed  the  death  of  Innocent  III.    This  appendhge  completed  the 
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'cDomaloiit  IkVftes  and  while  H  wm  so  doitly  interrohcd  with  the 
f_  >pce«lkr  eifcniMCaneeB  of  the  ag^  that' its  nattirt  amild  not  have  been 
ifglMly  eomprehcodad,  unlau  dewribcd  in  oonnazion  with  them ;  it  wai 
m  the  sane  time  an  innovation  ao  eeeentially  afl^ini^  the  form  and  cha* 
taeler  of  monachiim,  that  any  aceount,  net  embracing  it»  would  have 
^  eoBveyed  very  imperfect'  and  even  erroneoua  notione^  Led  bj  etich 
^enaideratione,  we  have  eeleeted  the  present  period  Ihr  this  poipose ;  noC 
nnmindful  how  little  justice  after  all  can  possibly  be  done  to  materids  eO 
Mqde  witlihi  such  soanty  limits,  and  almost  despairing  to  throw  any  new 
ngM  on  a  subject  which  has  exercised  the  genius,  and  deserved — 
aa  ft  still  descrves^*4he  deepest  meditation  both  of  historiana  and  phl^ 

SxcnoxL 
The  origin  6/  MomekUm  and  iU  pnfgrem  m  ih§  SmU 

Xmm  monastic  spirit  was  alike  congenial  to  the  scenery  and  climate  of 
tha  East,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Vast  solitudes 
of  unbroken  and  unbounded  expanse ;  rocks,  with  the  most  grotesoue 
ontlinea,  abounding  in  natural  excavations ;  a  dry  air  and  ao  undouded 
•eky»  affiieded  facilities— might  we  not  say  temptations— to  a  wild,  unsociali 
and  ooatemplative  life*  llie  serious  enthusiasm  of  the  natives  of  Egypt 
jad  Asia,  that  combination  of  indolence  with^  energv,  of  the  calmest 
lai^^uorwith  the  fiercest  passion,  which  marks  their  fejstures  and  their 
nctionay  diqiosed  them  to  embrace  with  eagerness  the  tranquil  but 
«icitiug  duties  of  religious  seclusion.  And  thus,  even  in  earlier  agest 
before  the  leal  of  devotion  superseded  all  other  motives  to  retirement,  we 
observe^  without  any  surprise,  the  mention  of  that  prsctice,  as  indigenous 
and  immemoriaL 

Pliny  *  the  philosopher  has  recorded  the  existence  of  an  extraordinary 
race,   who   lived  on  the   borders  of  the  Dead 

Sea,  the  associates  of  the  palm  trees ;  and  who  TherapetUa  or  Eaenes* 
had  been  perpetuated  (as  it  was  said)  through 

thousands  of  ages  without  women  and  without  property.  8atiety  and 
disgust  with  the  business  of  life,  rather  than  any  religious  feeling,  are 
mentioned  as  the  motives  of  their  seclusion.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Therapeutae  or  Esseues  inhabited  the  deserts  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria, 
as  early  as  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  They  had  probably  dwelt  there  long 
before  that  time ;  and  they  appear  to  have  sought  to  exalt  the  merit  of 
their  retirement  by  the  practice  of  great  austerities.  Some  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  being  anxious  to  prove  Monachism  coeval  with  Chris- 
tianity, have  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius  f*  Sozomen,  and 
Cassian,  that  the  Therapeutee  were  Christians ;  and  that  they  scattered 
the  seeds  of  the  monastic  life  through  the  poj^lous  villages  of  Lower 

*  Lib.  ▼.  cap.  xvii.  Ab  occidente  Judsae  litore  Esscni  fugitant ;  gens  sola  et  in  loto  orl)e 
Meter  csteras  mira,  sine  ulla  faemina,  omni  Venere  abdicata,  tine  i^cnnia,  so'cia  palmaruni. 
Indiem  ex  aequo  advenurum  turha  renascitur,  longe  frequentantibus  quos  vita  fessos  ad 
mores  mrtim  fortuna  fluctibus  agitat.  Ita  per  Kvculorum  millia  (mcredililc  dictii) 
Kens  aeteraa  in  qua  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn  fxcunda  illis  alionim  vitse  poenitentia  est.  The 
most  important  references  on  this  subject  are  collected  by  Hospinian.  Orig.  Monach.— 
lib.  I.  cup.  V. 

t  Hist.  Kccles.  lib.  ii.  c.  xvi.  He  applied  to  tbe  Christians  that  wbirh  Philo  had 
written  about  the  Jewish  Kssenes.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Marsham,  a  very 
Impwtial  as  well  as  learned  writer,  in  his  n^«rvX«iw  to  Duj^dale's  Monasticon.— S^ 
Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaici  lib.  ii.  cap.  yii.  for  a  particular  description  of  that  sect. 
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En^pt,  whilst  SL  Marc,  their  founder,  presided  over  the  Chnrdi  of 
Alexandria.  But  the  opinion  is  more  probable,  that  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  Jews  by  reliflrion  as  well  as  by  birth  ;  and  of  a  much  earlier 
origin.  Nevertheless,  it  may  well  be,  that  such  of  them  as  became 
converts  to  the  faitli,  still  retained  their  rigfid  eremitical  life ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  the  example  of  their  severities,  and  the  popular  respect 
which  followed  them,  would  excite  the  attention  and  emulatioa  of  sor* 
rounding  Christians. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  very  early 

existence    of   a    sect    unquestionably    Christian,    called 
The Asceiict^    the   Ascetics;    and    these    also  have    been    erroneously 

confounded  with  the  original  Monks.  The  term  Ascetic 
was  applied  by  early  *  Christian  writers  to  the  most  rigid  and  zealons 
among  the  primitive  converts,  whether  they  exhibited  their  fervour  in 
unusual  assiduity  in  prayer  and  the  offices  of  charity,  or  extended  it 
to  the  more  equivocal  merits  of  fasting  and  celibacy.  But  these  per'  | 
sons  did  not  withdraw  themselves  from  the  world  ;  they  merely  exercised 
with  ardour,  perhaps  in  extravagance,  the  virtues  which  best  qualified 
them  to  benefit  and  amend  it  Possibly,  in  their  rigid  devotion  to 
the  duties  of  society,  they  may  have  shunned  with  aversion  even  its 
most  innocent  amusements.  But  such  pious  excess,  which  has  ever 
marked  the  best  forms  and  ages  of  Christianity,  was  eminently  useful  to 
its  propagation,  and  should  be  sparingly  censured  under  any  circum- 
stances t.  It  is  at  least  manifest,  that  the  rule  of  the  Ascetics  was 
essentially  at  variance  with  the  monastic  principle;  they  dwelt  and 
associated  with  their  fellow  Christians ;  and  perhaps  they  might  never 
have  acquired  the  historical  distinction  of  a  name,  had  it  not  been,  that 
they  affected  a  different  garb,  and  assumed  the  philosophical  cloak  as  the 
badge  of  their  sect.  Their  origin  is  attributed  by  Mosheim^  to  the  double 
doctrine  of  morals,  which  he  supposes  to  have  prevailed  in  the  second 
century — so  that,  while  vulgar  Christians  were  contented  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  those  who  aimed  at  higher  perfection,  professed 
to  be  also  directed  by  its  coiuiseU,  This  notion  is  unquestionably 
borrowed  from  heathen  philosophy;  and,  if  it  really  existed  to  any  ex- 
tent among  the  Ascetics,  it  ailbrds  another  'proof  of  their  connexion 
witli  the  schools  of  Greece.  But  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Church 
in  those  days,  and  the  jealousies  and  sufferings  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
the  general  demoralization  of  the  pagan  world,  the  example  of  popular 
austerities  in  another  religion,  and  the  melancholy  genius  of  Egypt, 
where  Ascetism  chiefly  prevailed,  were  causes  alone  sufficient  to  have 
produced — as  they  did  produce — forms  of  enthusiasm  far  less  rational, 
than  any  which  can  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Ascetics. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  tlie  monastic  spirit  exhibited 
itself  in    a  much  less   equivocal  shape;  and  we  may  observe  that  the 

*  Binp^ham  (Christ.  Antiq.  b.  vii.)  coufirins  his  account  of  the  Ascetics  by  numerous 
and  conclusive  authorities. 

f  Hie  Ascetics  were  of  all  ranks  and  professions.  Eusebius  calls  them  m  r«'«i4«rM— 
the  zealous.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tMXixrii>y  ixXix7-«rf^M — the  more  elect  among  tht 
elect.  These  exj)ressious  imply  notliing  more  than  a  greater  fervour  (or  at  least  greater 
pretension)  of  piety. 

♦  The  same  writer  (Cent,  iii.,  p.  2.,  ch.  ii.)  seems  disposed  to'  attribute  the  rise  of 
Monks  and  Hermits  to  the  influence  of  the  mystical  theology.  Yet  he  admits,  in  tlw 
same  paragraph,  that  that  method  of  life  was  very  common  in  Kgypt,  Syriai  India,  aud 
Heso^iotamia  eveu  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
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ipmi  and  moit  legitimate  character  of  sedation  was  thai  which  it  first 
Flying  Irom  the  fiiry  of  the  Dedan  persecution, 
of  Christians  toolc  refage  in  caves,  in  deserts,  or    Anckoreii. 
islets,  where  they  eiercised  thdr  proscribed 
I^Hgion  in  solitary  security.    Egypt  and  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
wildest  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  were  suddenly  visited  by  a  race  of 
in  whom  devotion,  irritated  by  injustice  and  fed  bf  seclusion, 
sank  into  sullen  and  gloomy  fanatidsm*     These  probably 
the  earliest  Christian  Hermits  or  Anchorets;  they   professed  an 
I  ifeMbite  religious  solitude,  occasionally  interrupted  indeed  by  the  pious 
I  Imporlnoity  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  hot  never  broken  by  any 
9  tmaku  connexion  or  association  with  each  other.    Thdr  numbers  were 
I  ftBthar  increased  by  the  severities  of  Diodetian ;  and  still  more,  perliape, 
|%^tlie  reverence  and  sympathy,  which  the  spectacle  of  their  austere  piety 
aoKmg  the  vulgar.    They  continued  for  some  time  to  deserve  by 
habits  tlM  title  of  Solitaries ;  nor  do  we  learn  that  they  were  formed 
iblies  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  by  Constantine. 
flrst  institution  of  persons  living  in  emnmon  for  religious  purposes, 
Ihesefors  called  Coenobites,  is  attributed  to  St.  Anthony, 
the  eontemponury  and  friend  df  Athanadus,  and  his  fellow-    CcBnpUta. 
hhovRT  in  the  same  soil.     And  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
E  tfeni  wh3a  the  greater  of  those  champions  of  the  andent  Chordi  was 

'  '^  ''^ending  the  purity  of  the  Christian  feith,  in  the  schools 

the  other  was  scattering  in  the  same  soil,  with  the- 
appianse  and  success,  the  seeds  of  a  system  directly  at  variance 
of  its  best  practical  jHrindples.     Another  Egyptian,  named 
divides  with  St  Anthony  the  fame  of  this  enterprise ;  in  as 
far  ol  least  as  he  immediately  extended  to  the  Upper  Thebaid  the  work 
which  Anthony  commenced  in  the  Lower*.     He  even  ventured  thus 
eariy  to  enlarge  upon  the  first  scheme  of  religious  union  ;  and  intro- 
duced the  custom,  which  in  much  later  ages  was  so  generally  adopted  in 
the  Western  Church,  of  combining  several  monasteries  into  one  Society, 
or  *  Congregation.'     These  events  took  place  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century ;  and  it  is  from  this  epoch  that  we  properly  date  the  origin 
of  the  monastic  system. 

The  multitudes  who  instantly  embraced  that  manner  of  life,  and 
thronged  the  primitive  edifices  of  Upper  Eg^pt,  were,  no  doubt,  exagge- 
rated, when  calculated  at  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  the  '  New  Philosophy '  (it  was  early  designated  by 
that  name)  was  eagerly  adopted  by  a  crowd  of  proselytes ;  nor  is  this 
wonderful ;  since  those  to  whom  its  advantages  were  the  most  obvious, 
and  its  duties  the  most  easy,  were  the  lowest  of  mankind — and  since  in 
Egypt,  more  than  in  any  other  land,  religious  novelties  have  flourished 
from  the  remotest  ages  with  a  peculiar  fecundity. 

Since  the  original  monks  of  Egypt  are  praised  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  as  the  true  models  of  monastic  perfec- 
tion, and   since  some  accounts  of  them   remain,     The  Monks  of  Egypt. 
which  may  be  followed  with  little  suspicion,  it  is 

proper  to  employ  some  additional  attention  on  that  subject.  John  Cas- 
Msn,  a  native  of  Scythia,  a  deacon  by  the  ordination  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  an  inmate  of  the  Monastery  of  Palestine,  uear  Bethlehem,  went  forth, 
about  the  year  395,  to  explore  the  holy  solitudes  of  Egypt,  and  draw  from 

ft 

*  Hiftoire  det  Ordres  Monaitiques,  Dinert.  Prelim. 


lit  mpm  pfrfwt  iaHitaticmi  a  proBliMa  letM«  nf  rdUpqa 
tlon ;  and  sevfla  yawn  devoied  to  those  iaqiUiiet  mm  Hifthi  a^d  .. 
ta  the  descripiioDa  which  he  published.   .  The  hUea  fUt  aC  Vk^ 
was  passed  iq  reUrement  at  MaraeiUea  ^  and  to  the  twa  eeniwala 
lie  there  est^Uahed«  he  piaaeribed  a  rale  fooaded  oa  tha 
pcaetice  pf  the  Gaat    According  to  hia  account,  the  vadnaea  of  HgJ^i 

K  divided  into  three  principal  daaaea :  -r  the  Aacfaomlab  tha  .Cmm^ 
,  and   the  Sarahaitea.     The   two  former*   whoae  auoiheia 
aearljf  equal,  formed  the  reapectable  and  genniaa  portion  of  tha 
feaaion*    The  last  were  independent,  and  were  regarded  aa 
aad  unworthy  brethren.     The  Anoboreta  occupied,  either  in 
aolitude  or  in  very  small  societies,  the  rudest  and  most.aedladad 
of  the  desert.    *  We  are  not  deatitute  of  parental  ooaaoblioa,  (aaiAlha 
Hermit  Abraham  to  Cassian,  who  waa  beginning  to  aigh  aAer  flia 
ilgreeaUe  solitudes  of  Asia  and  Europe,)  nor  devoid  of  meaaa  of 
^teoance — were  we  not  bound  by  the  command  of  our  Saviour  to  tan 
wjl  and  follow  Him.    We  are  able,  if  it  seemed  good,  to  baild  onr  eaUa  oa. 
die  hi\Qka  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  bringing  our  water  on  our  haada  Aim 
rour  miles'  distance — were  it  not,  that  the  Apoatle  haa  told  «a^  thai 
**  every  man  shall  receive  his  reward  eccording  to  his  labour.**    Wa  know 
that  in  Uiese  our  regions  there  are  some  secret  and  pleasant  plaoes,  wheia 
4uita  are  abundant,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  gardena  wodUl 
eupply  our  necessities  with  the  slightest  toil — were  it  not  tlmi  wa  ftar  ^ta* 
laeeive.  in  our  lifetime  our  good  things."  Wherefore  we  aeom  theaa  tUogi^' 
aad  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world ;  and  we  take  delight  in  theea  liomnb 
tad  prefer  the  wildness  of  thb  desolation,  before  all  that  ia  folv  aad  attvaa- 
tive,  admitting  no  comparison  between  the  luxuriance  of  tha  maat  andia^ 
rant  aoil  and  the  bitterness  of  these  sands*.' 

The  establishments  of  the  Coenobites,  which  were  spread  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  contained,  severally,  from  one  hundred  to  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  some  instances,  the  wall  which  confined  them 
inclosed  also  their  wells  and  gfardens,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  their 
auatenance,  so  as  to  leave  no  pretext  even  for  occasional  intercourse  widi 
a  world,  which  they  had  deserted  for  ever.  The  discipline  to  which  they 
were  subjected  was  rigid,  but  neither  barbarous  nor  at  all  chai^ged  with 
injurious  austerities.  We  read  nothing  of  those  chains  and  collars  of  iron, 
which  formed  a  necessary  part  of  self-devotion  in  the  Syrian  convents, 
nor  is  there  any  mention  of  sackcloth  or  flagellation,  or  any  other  volun- 
tary torture.  The  whole  severity  of  their  practice  consisted  in  abste- 
miousness ;  but  even  that  was  moderate ;  positive  fasting  waa  not 
encouraged ;  nor  was  it  thought  necessary  to  macerate  the  body  in  order 
to  purify  the  soul.  Bread  and  water  was  indeed  the  only  noorishmeat  el* 
lowed  to  the  healthy  devotee ;  but  the  bread  was  abundantly  supplied ;  and 
those  who  have  drawn  from  their  infancy  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile 

*  Casnanus,  Collationes,  lib.  xxiy.  c.  2.  Such  passages  are  illustrated  by  other  writwt 
of  the  same,  pr  nearly  the  same  age.  Among  many  others,  the  descriptioo  of  Ite 
Egyptian  monks  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (in  Orat.  xxi.  Els  rif  Uiymv  'Aimtm^f*)  is  psrhifi 
WO^  citing :  O/  xif/uu  x*'Vi*^*s   lavrtugj  zmi  rnt  t^nf^n  i0^a^$fU9M  ffiwt  Oi{r   sv^fw 

\mwT»!$  fU99is  T^ewktiXMrrif  xa)  rm  0tf,  »«}  nvr*  /cmm  »i^/*49  i/Wtf  7r«»  If  rn  l^nfuf  y*"^ 
{/Mf0l'  ti  h  9if*n  ayastnf  rn  luumitf,  ^ri^ymt  ifnfMJui  t%  ^/mS  nai  fuy£ks^  rmt  fii»  dfeUUV 
rtinmi^H  iv^^ifwrstf  aXX»\»ts  Ti  uUfus  tvns,  »mi  ry  ^^t^m^m  ritv  iftrih  Aiy^frfs.  Hs 
same  writer  describes  the  character  of  a  true  monk  with  great  minuteness  and  tevor  ia 
his  XUth  OratioDi  (Ei^iiyijMf  A|  £sr)  rj  Epmtm  r«y  Mmmj^m.) 
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Idom  rtqote  or  leek  an  artifiola]  baverAst.  NdCber  wii  this  ruk  an* 
f0$A  on  aU  with  indiscriminata  ngour ;  but  it  was  firequently  modified 
tcordiog  to  aga,  or  aai,  or  conttitution, 

Tboy  iMambled  to  prayer  twice  in  the  twanty-foar  hours,  at  evening 
id  during  the  night.  Twelve  paalma  were  chaunted,  (the  ehaunt  had 
MP  taught  them  by  an  angel,)  each  of  ivhich  was  followed  by  a  prayer  | 
id  than  two  leiaona  were  read  from  the  Scripture  to  those  who  desired 
»  }fe  instructed  in  that  Tohinia,  The  hearers  remained  sitting  during 
m  greater  part  of  the  service*  with  very  short  interruptions  of  genu* 
laion  or  prostration.  The  signal  which  summoned  them  to  prayer  waa 
aimpl^  trumpet  or  horn ;  it  was  sufficient  to  break  the  silence  of  thehr 
iperts;  and  the  hour  of  their  night-prayer  was  indicated  by  the  declining 
•IB»  which  shine  in  that  cloudless  atmosphere  with  perpetual  lustre, 
ha  <4fcc«  of  their  worship  were  undisturbed  by  any  sound  of  worldiv  care 

*  inraverent  levity.  Their  devotion^  like  their  pyramids,  was  simple  and 
llida  and  they  lived  like  strangers  to  the  flesh  and  its  attributes,  like  so- 
urmm  on  eirth  and  citiiens  of  a  spiritual  community*. 

JVmr  objects  were  comprehended  in  their  profesdon— solitude,  manual 
bdnr»  fasdng,  and  prayer ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  how  larn 
portioa  of  their  time  waa  devoted  to  the  second.  Indeed,  ao  strieuy 
pa  the  naeessity  of  such  occupation  inculcated,  that  the  moderation  of 
mr  other  duties  might  almost  appear  to  have  been  prescribed  with  thai 
aw.  A  body,  debilitated  by  the  excess  of  fitting  or  discipline,  would 
ivw  been  disqualified  for  the  offices  of  industry  which  were  performed  by 
6  monks  of  Egypt  Without  any  possessions,  and  holding  it  alike  dia* 
editable  to  Im^  or  to  accept  ti  they  earned  their  daily  bread  by  their 
all  and  diligence  in.making  mats  or  baskets,  as  cutlers,  as  fullers ;  or  as 
eavers— insomuch,  that  their  houses  may  seem  to  have  resembled  reli« 
oua  manuiactorieB,  rather  than  places  consecrated  to  holy  purposes ;  and 
e  motive  of  their  establishment  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being,  in 
ime  cases  at  least,  worldly  and  political.  Yet  in  the  descriptions  of  their 
■actice,  both  objects  were  so  united,  that  the  prayer  seems  to  have  been 
separable  from  the  labour^.  To  that  end,  the  employments  which  they 
lose  were  easy  and  sedentary,  so  that  the  mind  might  be  free  to  expatiate, 
bile  the  hands  were  in  exercise.  At  the  same  time,  they  maintained 
at  perpetual  occupation  was  the  only  effectual  method  to  prevent  dis- 
sctions,  and  fix  the  soul  on  worthy  considerations ;  that  thus  alone  the 
diousness  of  solitude,  and  its  attendant  evils,  can  be  remedied  ;  that  the 
onk  who  works  has  only  one  demon  to  tempt  him,  while  the  monk  un- 
'cupied  is  harassed  by  demons  innumerable  §. 

The  Sarabaites  ||  are  described  by  Cassian  in  language  of  violent  and 
most  unmitigated  censure.     Yet  if  we  neglect  those  expressions,  which 

*  See  Henry's  admirable  Eighth  Discourse. 

JCftsaian.  Collat.  xxiv.  s.  11,  12,  13. 
Ita  ut  quid  ex  quo  pendeat  baud  facile  possit  a  quopiam  discemi — t.  e .  utnim  j^ropter 
iditationem  spiritalem  incessabiliter  manuum  opus  exerceant ;  an  propter  opens  jugi- 
«m  tarn  prscdarum  profectum  spiritus,  scientiaeque  luxneu  acquirant.    Cassian.  Instit. 
.  ii.  c.  14. 

(  Unde  haec  est  apud  ^gypium  ab  antiquis  Patribus  sancta  (al.  sancita)  sententia— • 
erantem  Monachum  demone  uno  pulsari ;  otiosum  vero  innumeris  spiritibus  devastari, 
ksnani  Instit.  lib.  z.  c  23.     It  appears  from  Cassian's  preceding  chapter,  that  auy 
perfluity  which  the  monks  might  have  acquired  was  frequently  em|doyea  in  charitable- 
rpoees,  and  especially  iu  the  redemption  of  captives. 

if  The  same  sect,  no  doubt,  which  St.  Jerome  calls  Remobothi  and  stigmatises  as 
enut  detenimum  atque  neglectum*'    Kpist.  sviii,  ad  Kuttecbinm,  De  Cuitodia  Vic 
dtatis. 
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beflome  suqpieioiii  throngli  their  Twynaeoiir^uididhcTOiNdytc 

wbidi  are  mentioned  m  dinmelerietie  of  thnt 
Tke  Sarahaitm.    eect,  it  eppeert,  thai  they  were  seeedenh  or  ei  leMt 

independent,  from  the  Geenobiticnl  fetahWih— iti 
Thej  deimed  the  name  of  Monlu ;  hut  withoat  any  emnlalioii  of  Ihiir 
narauits,  or  c^ieenrance  of  their  diadpline.  They  were  neft  anljeet  to 
the  direction  of  elders,  nor  did  they  strive,  under  traditional  JnaUliitiens, 
to  sn^ect  their  inclinations  to  any  fiied  or  legitiftiate  rule.  If  fliey 
imhlicly  renounced  the  world,  it  was  either  to  perserere,  hi  their  own 
houses,  in  their  former  occupations  under  the  frlse  assumptkii  of  tiw 
monastic  name,  or  building  cells,  and  calling  them  monaaterfca.  to 
dwdl  there  without  any  abuidonment  of  their  aecuhur  intereatsL  Ihqr 
laboured  indeed  with  industry  at  least  as  sedulous,  as  their  move  icgohr 
brethren — ^but  they  laboured  for  their  own  individua]  profit,  not  ibr  thst 
of  an  instituted  community  *.  From  this  hostile  account,  it  would  appotr 
that  the  Sarabaites,  if  they  were  spurious  monks,  were  at  leant  naeid 
members  of  society ;  and  the  union  which  they  estdblished  of  the  leMgions 
profession  with  worldDy  occupations,  seems  to  have  reriTed,  or  rather  per-. 
peUiated,  the  leadUig  principle  of  ascetisnu 

From  Egypt,  the  popular  institution  was  immediately  fntrodneed  tato 
Syria  by  a  monk  named  Hilarion ;  but  the  Syriaaa  appesr 
fit  BoMiL  soon  to  haTe  deviated  from  the  simplicity  and  moderation  of 
their  masters  into  a  sterner  practice  of  mortiflcation»  and  even 
torture.  From  Syria,  it  was  transmitted  to  Pontus  and  the  ahoiea  of 
the  BUudc  Sea,  and  there  it  found  a  respectable  patron,  the  moat  emhieBt 
UDong'its  primitive  protectors,  Basilius,  Archbuhop  of  CaaareiL 

That  celebrated  ecclesiastic — ^who  was  a  native  of  Ca|^Midbcla,  the 
brother  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  the  fellow-disciple  (as  is  asserted)  of 
the  then  future  apostate  Julian — has  given  his  name  to  the  single  order, 
which  has  subsisted  in  the  Greek  Church  f,  with  scarcely  any  variation  or 
addition,  from  that  period  to  the  present  moment;  and  it  is  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  hi^  superior  antiquity,  which  has  established  him  ss 
the  most  venerable  of  the  patriarchs  of  Monachism.  His  daim  to  that 
reputation  is  said  to  consist  in  this — he  united  the  Hermits  and  Coenobites 
already  established  in  his  diocese ;  and  to  his  monasteries,  so  formed,  he 
prescribed  a  rule,  which  was  rigidly  observed  by  them,  and  imitated  by 
others :  by  this  bond,  he  gave  them  a  consistency  and  uniformity,  which 
had  hitherto  been  peculiar  to  the  institutions  of  Eg^pt  {•     Besides  whidi. 


*  Cassian.  Collat.  xviii.  c.  7.    Cawian*8  diilike  for  the  Sarabaiiei  was  piobably 
tnded  in  the  cells  of  the  CcBnohites,  who  viewed  with  a  aort  of  aectarian  Jedouif  fts 
industry  and  the  profits  of  rebels  or  of  rivals. 

f  It  is  true  that  certain  heretical  orders,  Maroniiei,  Jacobites,  Neitoriaos,  fte.  fvo- 
fessed  to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony ;  but  St  Anthony  ddivered,  in  fact,  no  rale. 
When  solicited  to  impose  some  code  upon  his  disciples,  he  is  recorded  to  have  psiMenteil 
to  them  the  Bible — an  eternal  and  universal  rule.    Hosnin.  lib.  ii.  c  4. 

\  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  his  rule  was  in  the  first  instance  very  genenDf 
observed.  At  least  we  find,  that  as  much  as  thirty  yean  later,  Cassian  (Institut  lib.  n. 
c.  2.)  contrasted  the  diversity,  particularly  respecting  the  times  and  nature  of  the  holy 
offices,  which  prevailed  elsewhere,  with  the  uniformity  of  the  more  ancient  institutions  ot 
Egypt.  '  In  nunc  modum  diversis  in  lods  diversiun  canonem  agnovimus  institutuBB, 
totque  propemodiun  typos  et  regulas  vidimus  usurpatas,  quot  etiam  monasteria  cidlaaqM. 
oonspezimus.     Sunt  quibus ....     Quapropter  necessarium  reor  antiquissimam  patzum 

Srofenre  constitutionem  qu»^  nunc  usque  per  totam  Egvptum  a  Dei  lamulia  custodilur,' 
[c    It  is,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  Ilo^inian  (thougn  it  does  not  seem  waiSkmsAj' 
Ibonded),  that  St  Bsiil*8  CSanoUa  wm  Uttle  more  tbMi  theological  sdio^ 
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he  strongly  recommended  *  the  obligation  of  a  vow,  on  admiasion  to  the 
monaalic  state — an  obligation  which,  whether  it  were  aetiially  established 
by  St  Basil  or  not,  had  cerloinly  no  existence  before  his  time.  These 
advancements  in  Ihe  system  were  effected  from  the  years  360  to  370  ;  and 
thas  the  plant,  which  had  first  been  nonrished  by  Anthony  and  I'acho- 
mtus  with  imperfect,  but  not  improvident  culture,  grew  up,  within  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  into  vii^orous  and  lasting  maturity. 

It  is  a  fact  demanding  observation,  that  the  Fatliers  of  the  ancient 
Church,  who  flourished  about  ibis  period,  among  whom 
were  many  eloquent  and  learned  and  pious  men,  were  Conduct  of  the 
favonr&ble,  without  one  exception,  to  the  establishment  anciejil  Fathers. 
of  monaslicism :  for  though  it  might  be  beneath  tlie 
office  of  reason  to  invesligule  the  motives  of  the  illiterate  enthusiasts  who 
began  the  work,  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  without  comment  Iha 
considerate  labours  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  completed  it.  Moreover,  as 
they  were  apt  enough  to  differ  on  some  other  points,  in  which  the  interests 
of  religion  were  concerned,  and  as  they  delivered,  on  all  occasions,  their 
particular  opinions  with  great  boldness  and  independence,  their  unanimity 
in  the  introduction  of  one  grand  innovation  is,  by  that  circumstance,  still 
further  recommended  to  our  attention.  Yet  must  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  to 
them  motives  altogether  unworthy.  We  should  be  wholly  mistaken  if  we 
were  to  attribute  their  conspiracy  to  any  deep  design  for  the  establish- 
ment of  priestly  rule,  or  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  authority  of  the 
Church  beyond  their  just  limits.  These  evil  consequences  did,  indeed, 
result  from  the  work,  and  spread,  with  fatal  influence,  over  Uie  western 
world :  but  they  could  not  be  contemplated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
uid  fiflh  centuries,  because  they  rose  and  grew  with  the  growth  o(  papal 
usurpation,  of  which,  in  those  days,  there  was  no  fear  nor  thought.  It 
iras  the  alliance  between  papacy  and  monasticism  which  tended  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  cause,  to  elevate  and  magnify,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  viliale,  bolli.  Uul  the  eye  of  Athanasins,  or  Chrysnstom,  or 
Augustin,  could  not  possibly  foresee  that  union,  nor  penetrate  the  various 
lircumslauces  which  afterwards  concurred  to  aggrandize  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  So  far  may  we  safely  acquit  even  the  most  sagacious  among  the 
Pathers  of  monasticism  ;  and  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  can  be  held  to 
excuse  those  whom,  in  appearance,  it  carries  along  with  it,  but  who,  in 
het,  encourage  and  influence  it,  so  far  may  the  conduct  of  those  mistaken 
men  be  excused.  And  perhaps  we  might  add,  in  further  palliation,  that 
Jie  general  demoralization  of  society,  ov^r  which  Christian  principles 
irere  still  contending  for  predominance  with  the  pernicious  remnants  of 
Mganism,  seemed  to  permit  so  little  hope  of  righteous  conduct  to  persons 
)iisied  in  the  world,  as  almost  to  justify  retreat  and  seclusion.  We 
ibould,  moreover,  in  attempting  to  account  for  this  agreement,  always  bear 
a  mind,  that  the  early  patrons  of  monasticism  were,  with  very  few  excep- 
■ons,  Orientals  or  Africans;  men  of  ardent  temperament,  and  impetuous 
magination  ;  among  whom  the  theory  of  religion  too  frequently  tended 

>da  wu  no  other  than  the  ariUnuy  rorm  of  school  ^idpliae.  Such,  u  ho  thin^  mra 
ba  mcKuuteriei  of  those  days.  Lit),  iii.  c  2.  Tha  Bule  caiaDuiiiIy  aicribed  to  th&t  taint 
on  be  found,  in  Lalin,  ia  the  same  place, 

*  Binghun,  Ch.  Antiq.  book  iii.  The  Hilhor  of  tha  Hi>toii«  dei  Ordm  Monutiqaas 
ipiMily  uierti,  that  as  mOQastciies  were  inititul«d  by  Anthony,  and  coagrefpitioni  bj 
■tchomiiu,  so  the  three  tows  (of  chaitily,  poreity,  and  abedienea)  were  the  intniduclion 
t  81.  Basil.  It  ii,  at  leaal,  certaiu,  that  the  lUlitM  of  obedienea  and  porarty  wtia  eady 
nd  vaij  ligidly  pnictiNd  by  tha  Eutem  moaka. 


tyt  flk'HBTORTOVlHI: 

U  m$Mdmu  ted  Its  praetiot  to  mm  MuAb  iMumvkf^  mA  MHf 
tMtetlon.  W«  hmT6  ao  maioii  to  Mi«fe  thai  aay  wwMly  p whi 
flia  tiew  philoMphy  wm  htld  oat  by  tht  priflou  dr  tidfate  of  MMliiiHil 
iKir  tten  that  the  inflaz  of  oblationi  ftom  tha  Tolgar  waa  tha  iamNilili 
ftnlt  of  the  proftnlon  of  Porarty  *i  ••  wae  aliaarbiia  tha  aaaa  ift  hm 
Macs.  The  oMmatterlae  of  thel&urt  waia  at  no  period  eo  oeigtfawu  «lk 
opulence  as  those  of  the  Roman  Charch;  and  in  their  origin  thqr-an» 
talnly  oflared  no  Imsginthle  temptations  to  ararlee  or  sensnaH^.  Oa 
these  and  similar  considerttions,  we  may  aeqalt  the  oriyfaial  fbaadsii  M 
the  monastie  system  of  those  odious  moti?es»  with  whieh  tliey  hara  sesM* 
times  been  charged ;  but  we  must  censure  their  enoooragamtet  of  papafai 
anperstition ;  we  must  condemn  that  rssh  enthusiasm,  wlueii  eaeerisd 
arhat  ife  written ;  and  we  must  pronounce  those  to  ICSTa  been-  tnsnOsilht 
gvides  to  religious  Icnowledge,  whoi,  at  a  crisis  of  such  inftnUe  im|inrlBf% 
Sleuleated  any  other  rule  of  life,  than  such  as  tended  directly^  tktwogh  ths 
plain  and  practical  precepts  of  the  Qospel,  to  tlie  general  waUhta  of  i 

Ite  eariiest  age  of  monsdiism  dHRsred  in  many  partladaia  fipom 

which  matured  and  perfected  the  system.    The  Ve#of 

Sarlgfbrm  of   Celibacy  was  either  not  taken  by  the  origiipl  nmalBli  et 

MimuMmn.     not   universally  etiforced;    though  tha    ptaotka 'WM 

iisual,  and  held  indicatlTe  of  a  higher  ootoditlM  «f 
saactity.  Community  of  property  was  indeed  established  among  thsmt 
bat  that  property  was  chiefly  acquired  by  Uie  labour  of  thew  handat  lbs 
necessity  of  manual  Itiduatry,  which  was  ooeral  with  the  iintitntiont  wss 
sobsequently  enforced  by  St  Augostin,  as  the  best  saftgoatd  againol  tin 
MiaVes  of  the  Tempter ;  and  the  spiritual  motives  to  strict  moMi  dametooir 
Were-encourag^ed  by  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  individuals.  Mendldty^ 
which  had  an  early  existence  in  the  system,  was  stigmatized  with  immediatt 
cens4ire.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  primitive  monks  were  positively  pro- 
hibited by  any  vow  from  returning,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  the  turbulence  of 
the  world ;  though  such  desertions  were  strongly  discouraged,  aa  eariy  at 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  both  by  ecclesiastical  denunciations,  and  per- 
petual exclusion  from  holy  orders.  Several  restrictions  were  imposed  with 
respect  to  admission  into  the  monastic  order.  Of  husbands  and  wives,  ths 
mutual  agreement  was  necessary  for  the  seclusion  of  either;  servants 
were  not  admitted,  unless  with  the  approbation  of  their  masters,  nor  chil* 
dren  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  and  themselves.  These  and 
other  reasonable  impediments  to  the  abuse  of  monachism  were  first  weak« 
ened  by  the  superstitious  improvidence  of  Justinian. 

The  original  monks  were,  without  exception,  laymen ;  but  in  situations, 
where  the  only  accessible  place  of  worship  was  within  the  walls,  one  priest 
was  added  to  the  society,  and  he  genemlly  filled  the  office  of  Abbot  or 
Hegoumenos.     St.  Jerome  t   has  expressly  distinguished  the  monastie 


■<■»■■ 


*  Not  that  eren  the  earliest  monies  have  escaped  the  reproaches  of  the  contsmponrr 
Fathers.  ^  St.  Jerome  especially  (Epist.  xxxv.,  ad  Heliodurum  Monachum)  notices  the  Inith 
of  corruption  : — *  Alii  nummum  addant  nummo,  et  marsupium  sufibcantes  matzonanim  opes 
venentnr  obsequiis ;  sint  ditiores  Monachi,  quam  ftierant  sssculares ;  poasidcaiit  opis  sob 
Ohristo  paupeie,  quas  sub  locuplete  Diabolo  Aon  habuerant}  et  suspiret  eos  Bedwii 
divitesi  quos  tenuit  mundus  ante  mendicos.'  .  ,  •  But  notwithstanding  tUi  snd 
other  particular  passages,  the  general  expressions  used  by  those  writers  rmgm^mg  the 
monastic  condition,  prove  its  general  respectability. 

t  Epist.  V^,  ad  Heliodorum  Monachum.  <  Alia  Monachorum  est  eansSi  alis  derl- 
eennA.  Clerid  paneunt  oves ;  ego  paseor.  Illi  de  altario  vivunt ;  auHtdf  quav  infruetuosa 
Arboii^  secuxis  ponitur  ad  radicem,  si  muaes  sd  stttfeBOB  dttoVi    •    •    •    MUu  saftl 
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tiwiicfefdotal  otder;*  and  Leo  1,  in  a  oonufiaiiieatioti  to  Maxiuus, 
tMio|l  of  AuHoeh,  forbade  monkB  to  tuurp  the  office  of  religions  lUBtruo- 
ikmi  wUdk  %*•  ptoiierly  cottflned  to  the  prieata  of  the  Lord.  It  is  true, 
liflBad,  tfaat»  ¥erT  eariy  in  monastic  historj.  those  MtaUishments  were 
ttmaidiMd  aa  sluiools  and  nurseries  for  the  mbistry,  and  that  persona 
iPilc  aelected  for  ordinaUon  from  atnong  their  inhaUtants ;  but  those  so 
Wdsdned  itninediatelj  quitted  the  cloister,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
ihn  aeeidar  clergy ;  and  in  Greece  they  were  distbiguiabed  by  the  title 
tf  Hittomonadrol,  or  Holy  Monks  *. 

^twie  Is  no  doubt,  that  Orientals  are  naturally  more  prone  to  acts  of 
flmatieism  and  aseetie  austerities,  than  the  more 
ttftttamai,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  sensual    Character  of  Oriental 
IMttittia  of  Europe ;  and  we  might  have  eipected  Monaokimi. 

W  flwi  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  self- 
Mlitttad  tortihre  among  those  who  originated  that  practice,  and  whoae 
hisbita  and  passions  peculiarly  prepar^  them  for  It  It  Is  uncertain 
Whether  this  be  so ;  for  though  it  be  true  that  the  madness  of  th^ 
BtjUtCB  gahled  no  prevalence  iti  the  Weston  Church,  aud  that  the 
ftoalnrf,  olr  Orating  monks  (an  Asiatic  otder  of  the  fifth  century,  whidi 
|ifup6aed  to  tmite  the  sbul  to  the  Deity,  by  degrading  the  body  to  a 
MmHion  below  htmianity)  found  no  imitators  in  tk  more  inclemelli 
tfUMIIe;  yet  their  mortifications  and  absurdities  were  rivalled,  if  not 
III  the  eelb  of  the  Benedictines,  at  least  by  the  Flagellants,  atid  some 
atfifef  heretics  of  the  fourteenth  century  5  and  the  disciplioe  of  the 
more  rigid  Franciscans  was  probably,  in  the  eariy  ages  of  that  order* 
fcaaavereas  humaii  nature  could  endure.  But  eVen  among  the  regular 
otfdcfa  of  the*  Western  Church,  monastic  austerity  irta  carried,  under 
partiMlar  circumstances,  atid  in  later  times,  to  a  more  perfect  refine- 
meiitthan  it  ever  attaint  in  the  East  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
this  singularity.  A  variety  of  motives,  and  a  complication  of  passions, 
entered  into  the  monkish  system  of  the  Roman  Church.  Many  were 
unquestionably  actuated  by  superstition,  many,  perhaps,  by  purer  senti- 
ments of  piety ;  but  many  more  were  impelled  by  personal  ambition,  by 
professional  zeal,  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  orders,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
thirst  for  that  wealth,  which  so  certainly  followed  the  reputation  of  sanctity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unvarying  constitution,  and  the  more  tranquil 
character  of  the  Eastern  Church,  presented  fewer  and  feebler  inducements 
to  excessive  severity.  The  passion  which  originally  founded  its  monas- 
teries, warm  and  earnest  enthusiasm,  continued  still  to  animate  and  people 
them  ;  but  its  ardour  gradually  abated  ;  and  the  defect  was  not  supplied 
in  the  same  abundance,  nor  by  the  same  sources,  which  sprang  from  the  rock 
of  St.  Peter.  From  the  earliest  period,  the  Head  of  the  Eastern  Church 
was  subject  to  the  civil  power,  and  he  has  always  continued  so ;  and 
thus,  as  he  has  at  no  time  asserted  any  arrogant  claims  of  temporal  autho- 
rity, nor  engaged  in  any  contests  with  the  state,  he  possessed  no  personal 

Pretbytenim  sedere  non  licet,'  &c.  •  •  •  Hospinian,  (lib.  iii.,  c  IS),  under  the  head 
'  Monachi  ab  initio  non  Clerici/  adduces  strong  reason  (in  spite  of  som«  contradictory 
decrees)  to  believe  that  they  were  permitted  to  take  orders  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pope 
Birictus,  in  390 ;  and  that  all  the  privileges  of  the  secular  priesthood  were  subsequently 
conferred  on  monastic  priests,  and  confirmed  by  Gregory  the  Great.  Still,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  be  bound  by  their  vows,  they  acquired  the  clerical,  without  losing  the  monastic, 
eluLracter. 

*  The  foundation  of  an  order  of  Canons,  attributed  to  St  Auguitini  (which  will  pre- 
leotly  be  mentioned,)  was  a  distiiict  institutioiu 
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or  official  interest  in  the  aggrandisement  of  the  monastic  order.  Agw 
the  two  grand  political  revolutions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empim 
produced  effects  precisely  opposite  on  the  condition  of  monacfaiM 
in  either.  The  overthrow  of  the  latter  by  the  Pagans  of  the  North,  the 
early  conversion  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  tt 
the  feudal  system,  became  the  means  of  enriching  the  monasteriea»  fim 
private  as  well  as  royal  bounty,  with  vast  territorial  endowments.  Wbemi 
the  possessions  of  the  Oriental  Church,  which,  through  less  faTOUiabis 
circumstances,  had  already  been  reduced  to  more  moderate  limits^  wm 
•still  further  despoiled  by  the  fatal  triumph  of  the  Turks. 

The  institution  of  nunneries  was  contemporary  with  that  of  monasteritf, 
and  is  also  attributed  to  St.  Anthony  ;  but  the  earliest  accounts  iodine  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  equally  flourishing.  In  countries  where  sterility 
is  common,  and  the  population  either  scanty  or  fluctuating,  the  fgoswnr 
ment  would  doubtless  discourage  the  seclusion  of  females.  We  Icsm,  | 
too,  that  their  houses  were  less  carefully  regulated,  and  their  vows  lev 
strictly  observed  in  Asia  than  in  the  West  of  Europe.  Athens  is  mes- 
tioned  as  the  nurse  of  several  such  establishments  ;  but  it  was  lamented 
that  the  ladies  of  rank  and  wealth  were  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
devote  themselves  to  religious  seclusion.  Of  a  convent  which  wai 
founded  at  Constantinople  by  the  Empress  Irene  (in  1108),  the  consti- 
tutions still  remain  *,  But  the  Nuns  of  St  Basil  were  more  nameroui 
and  more  prosperous  in  the  West,  than  in  the  climate  of  their  origin  ;  lod 
in  Sicily  esp'ecially,  and  the  South  of  Italy,  they  arrived,  in  later  ages,  it 
considerable  wealth  and  importance  t* 

The  original  monastic  establishments  of  every  description  were  sub- 
jected, without  any  exception,  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  exemp- 
tions from  that  authority,  which  were  afterwards  introduced,  through  the 
pernicious  progress  of  papacy,  into  the  Western  Church,  had  little  prevs* 
lence,  as,  indeed,  they  had  no  strong  motive,  in  the  East. 


Section  II. 

Institution  of  Monachism  in  the  JFest, 

It  is  very  generally  asserted  {,  that  the  monastic  system  was  introduced 
into  the  West  by  Athanasius,  during  his  compulsory  sojourn  at  Rome,  in 
341.  It  is  believed,  that  he  carried  in  his  train  to  the  imperial  city  certaia 
monks  and  anchorets,  representatives  of  the  Egyptian  commonwealth, 
whose  wild  aspect  and  devout  demeanour  moved  the  reverence,  and  at 
the  same  time  roused  the  emulation,  of  the  Romans.  Some  monasteries 
were  immediately  founded ;  and  many  retired  to  lonely  places  for  the 
exercise  of  solitary  worship.    From  Rome,  (if  the  above  account  be  true,) 

*  'Ilistoire  de«  Onlreit  Monastujues,  (Prem.  PartiCi  Chap,  xxviit.)  By  a  regulatioB 
peculiarly  orivntul,  it  was  herein  ordained,  that  the  steward,  the  confessor,  and  the  two 
chaplains,  the  only  males  employed  about  the  convent,  should  be  eunuchs.  We  do  not 
learn  whether  this  precaution  was  usual  in  the  nunneries  of  the  East. 

f  Another  class  of  relif^ious  females,  calle<l  Viru^ius  of  the  Church,  had  an  early  ent' 
ence  in  the  Kast  They  continued  to  unite  the  di>charp;e  of  their  socbl  duties  with  • 
itrict  profession  of  reli^ous  chastity — ^thus  advancing  one  step  beyond  the  ateetitm  (^ 
their  forefathers. 

I  Baronius,  (ann.  328),  Mahillon,  and  Gibbon  hold  this  opinion ;  but  Muratori  fi«- 
teudt  that  the  tirst  monasteries  founded  in  Italy  were  erected  at  MiUn;  Mosbeim  ncrt 
^nmflf  praoouncei  the  uuwitainty  of  ihA  Ceyd. 
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nopastic  practicR  wns  instantly  dlfluaed  thrDu;;hout  Italy ;  and  at 
1  eapecially,  it  obtained  a  powerful  support  in  the  patronage  of 
rose.  It  speedily  extended  itself  to  France ;  luid  the  labours  of 
in  of  Tours,  which  were  zealously  directed  to  its  diffusion,  recdved 
tist  this  posthumous  recocnpense,  that  nearly  two  thousand  holy 
lies  assembled  to  do  honour  to  his  obsequies.  The  esleblishments, 
Ipd  by  Cassian  at  Marseilles,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  were 
diately  thronged  with  brethren  obedient  to  hisRule  ;  and  Uouoratus, 
p  of  Aries,  bears  testimony  (about  the  year  430)  to  the  exiHtcucc  of 
gious  old  men  in  the  isle  of  JLierinus,  who  lived  in  separate  cells,  and 
sented  in  Gaul  the  Fathers  of  Egypt  *.' 

e  may  here  observe,  that,  as  in  the  wide  wildernesses  of  the  East,  a 
ded  rock,  or  an  unfrequented  oosis — a  spot  cut  off*  by  the  circum- 
a  Nile,  or  breaking  the  influn  of  the  river  into  the  sea — as  such  were 
laces  usually  selected  by  the  original  recluses,  so  their  earliest  imi' 
B  in  the  West,  under  different  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate, 
red  to  the  ancient  prcrerence  for  insular  retirement.  The  islands  of 
laliat,  and  others  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  were 
led   with   holy  inhabitants.     Along  the  western    chores   of  Italy  t, 

Tho  fDllawiur  tm  lume  af  the  painage*  which  bear  oa  thii  Bubject.  St.  Jeiame, 
ng  uF  tliD  lime  of  Atlianaiius'i  visit  to  Kome,  isyi,  (ia  Epist.  IS,  tul  Piindjiiiua 
lem,)  *  Nulla  ea  tempora  aolnlium  fmiuQaniin  nov«rnt  Rdiiiq  propoeilum  Mons* 
m,  nee  aaclebst,  pra|)ler  rai  navitatem,  ipiuimmioamn  (ut  tunc  putaUutui)  et  iUb  in 
a  aomen  auiumere.  Utx  (Marcalla)  ab  Aleiandrtnis  (iriua  untdotibiis  Papagus 
lulo,  et  pDstea  Pdro,  .  .  .  Titan  B.  Antonii  otlhuc  tunc  viTentu,  Un- 
ionunquo  in  Thebaida  Pachumii  et  Virginum  ac  Viduarum  ilidicit  diKiplinam,  aec 
it  jimfiieri  quo4  Cbiiato  placcni  agnoreiat.'  Suoa  aflerwaj^s,  when  Jerame  waa  at 
', '  ftierunt  tun  cicbra  Vicginum  Moaaeharumqua  innumeialnlia  nmlutud^  ut  pia 
■otia  leneiitiuin  Deo,  ijuocl  piiua  igaominio!  fucrat,  csnt  poitea  glorias.'  So  mm 
■tin  (Ue  Moiib,  Eccl«*.  C.33)  '  Ruiuib  etiam  pluia  Momutcria  cogauvit,  in  quibui 
1i  gravilale  atqUQ  pnulentia  et  dinna  acientia  pallt'ntci,  caitetii  Eeriiin  bubilanlibua 
ant  Chrisli:m«  corit.ile,  sunclititu  et  Ulierlate  vivonlil,us.'  And  Ihu  sama  Father 
CeM,  Ub.  viii.  c.  6)  atteats,  oa  the  authority  of  one  Fontiliuiiu,  Out  then!  exiried 
[ilan  '  MoDast«num  plenum  bonia  Fratiibiu,  extra  urbia  moDia  aub  Ambioaio 
ore.'  Sulp.  Scteiua  mentions  the  aucceaa  of  St.  Mailin  to  have  t>eea  to  gmt,  '  ut 
cquiai  ejua  moaachorum  feieduo  millia  convauiaie  dicantur.  Specialia  Haitini  ^oiia, 
exemplo  in  Domini  scrritute  stirpe  taota  fructificBTeiat.'  ,  .  . 
Temme,  Epial.  kxxt.,  ad  HcUodotum.  ■  Quumque  ciedeiet  quotidie  ant  ad  XgypA 
jteria  pecf^ere,  aut  MeaopotaouD  iBTiacra  cbmM,  aut  ceite  iniularum  Dalmatin 
dinea  occupare,'  Kc 

^  Haiabam's  n^triii-aTn,  in  Dugd.  HoaB«t.  RespectiDg  the  numka  of  the  iiWa  of 
mi*  and  Caprariu,  Rutilius  Nitmatianus  compoied  bodh  Tcraei,  (in  the  year  416,) 
I  have  more  of  elegance  (aayi  Manbam)  thui  of  Chiittiaiuty.  The  IbUowing  are 
of  thorn : — 

Froceatu  pelaeijam  ae  CapnuiatoUiti  _^  , 

Sqiiullct  lucifu){ia  Inaula  plena  viiii. 

Ipai  ae  Monachoa  Graio  coguomioe  dicunt, 
Quad  soli  nulla  Tirere  tiste  volunt. 

Munera  futtuna  meluunt,  dum  danina  vomtur. 
Quisquam  sponte  miser,  ne  iniaer  one  qoeat  f 

Sive  suBB  lepetunt  ex  fsto  ernatula  ponuu  i 
Trialia  aeu  mgn  viaceia  felle  tumeat 

Noaler  enim  nutier  Jurenii,  majoribua  ampli^ 

Nee  cenBu  iuferioi,  coDJuKioTe  minor, 
Impulsus  funis  bumines  DiTOtquo  rcliii<]ui^ 

Et  turpem  lalebiam  endutua  exuL  agit. 
Infelix  putat  illuiie  ccBleslia  paad, 

Sequt)  premit  tma*  asTiar  ipM  Deii. 
Nnm,  rogo,  dctecior  Ciroai  Met*  *«nani  T 

Tunc  motabutoreorpw*,  nnneRnimL  Vhcj 
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from  Calabria,  throughout  the  islets  of  the  Tasean  8ea,  the  channti  rf 
monastic  deYotion  everywhere  resounded,  as  well  as  at  Lerinua  and  thi 
Stoechades,  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  Cassian.  Such»  in  the  IhH 
instance,  were  the  favourite  nurseries  of  the  new  institution.  Then  ii 
even  reason  to  believe,  that  the  rocks  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  fitfi» 
nished  the  seeds  of  monachism  to  the  churches  of  Carthage ;  and  thus  wii 
transmitted,  after  the  revolution  of  half  a  century,  to  the  more  l¥estan 
Africans,  the  boon  which  their  brethren  of  Egjpt  had  first  presented  to 
the  Christian  world. 

It  is,  indeed,  unquestionable,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth,  bd 

especially   during   the  fifth    century,   thl 

Prevalence  and  character  of    monastic  practice  obtained  universal  pre- 

Monachium  in  the  9FcU,       valence,  and  became  almost  co-extenkfi 

with  the  belief  in  Christ  And  on  fliii 
circumstance  there  is  one  observation  which  it  is  proper  to  ofier,  wfaldt 
has  indeed  been  made  before,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  spirHi 
by  Roman  Catholic  writers-— that  the  period,  which  was  marked  by  this 
great  religious  innovation,  was  the  same  in  which  the  religion  itself  seemed 
in  imminent  danger,  at  least  throughout  the  Western  provinces,  of  utttf 
extirpation.  This  was  the  very  crisis  in  which  the  pagan  inundation  from 
the  North  spread  itself  most  fiercely  and  fatally,  and  while  it  overthrew  ths 
bulwarks  of  the  empire,  menaced,  at  the  same  time,  the  foundations  of 
the  Faith.  That  the  monastic  institution  was  designedly  interposed  by 
Providence,  in  order  to  stay  that  wasting  calamity,  and  supply  new  meani 
of  defence  to  His  fainting  soldiers,  is  a  vain  and  even  a  presumptuous 
supposition.  But  it  would  equally  be  unjust  to  assert,  that  establishmcnti 
of  pious  men,  associated  for  religious  purposes,  were  without  their  useia 
exciting  respect  in  the  enemy,  and  confidence  in  the  Christian.  Still  less 
can  we  hesitate  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  means  of  relieving  moch 
individual  misery ;  that  during  the  overthrow  of  justice  and  humanity, 
they  derived  power,  as  well  as  protection,  from  the  name  of  God,  and 
from  the  trust  which  they  reposed  in  him  ;  that  their  power  was  generally 
exerted  for  good  purposes  ;  and  that  their  gates  were  thrown  open  to  multi- 
tudes, who,  in  those  days  of  universal  desolution,  could  hope  for  no  other 
refuge. 

The  rule  commonly  professed  by  the  original  Western  monasteries  wh 
unquestionably  that  of  St.  Basil ;  and  though  it  was  not  observed  with 
any  rigid  uniformity,  there  was  probably  no  material  variation  either  in 
constitution  or  discipline  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christendonii 
excepting  such  as  naturally  resulted  from  the  different  climate,  morally 
and  temperament  of  its  inhabitants.  At  least,  there  was  no  distinction  in 
order  or  dignity  :  all  were  united  by  one  common  appellation,  extending 
from  the  deserts  of  Pontus  to  the  green  valleys  of  Ireland;  and  the  monks 
of  those  days  were  suflicieutly  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
sufficiently  disengaged  from  secular  pursuits,  to  dispense  with  the  baser 


Many  other  islands  are  mcntionud  ai  having  bi^eu  thus  consecrated,  (or  desecrati^l^ 
Bk  tlie  describfr  ini^ht  bo  an  ecdebiastical  annalist,  or  a  pa^ran  |)oet).  Tho  island  Bar- 
bara, situated  al)uve  the  conflux  of  the  Klione  and  tlie  Arar,  boasted  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  ancient  nurM-ries  of  the  Holy  Institution ;  and  Jerome,  iu  an  epistle  to  Helio- 
donis,  Hpoaks  of  *  Insuhis  et  totum  Ktruscum  mare  Volscorumque  i>rovinciain,  et  recon- 
ditos  curvorum  littoruni  sinuM,  in  (juibas  mouachorum  oonsistebant  Chori.'  .  .  .  S«e 
Mabillon,  Pref.  in  Ann.  Ueued.  Ssc.  i.  Uiannone's  View  of  the  Origin  of  the 
JViouastic  Life  in  the  West  (Stor.  di  Nap^  lib.  ii.,  cap.  8.^  does  not  appear  to  be  inarke<l 
hy  tho  accuracy  and  i>erBpicuity  umaX  ii  \Y>a\  ^waXWikV^-^— '— 
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tb  wnWi  tlwy  wen  illeiiVAfils  ndocsdi  of  yirtM  iHtanil  Mid 
flome  wealtht  Indstd,  befan  tlreadj  to  flow  iato  Uwl  dnmMli 
•till  rtoMiniiif  praTftlcnce  of  termits,  who  dwelt  ainong  tho  moan* 
nmociAl  mad  indepmdent  Melmkm^  fcry  dttriy  praveti  tint  tiw 
IracUvo  wy^b&m  of  the  CoBHobitoe  luid  not  HithaMo  aMainod  aay 
m  vffiMMt  No  htfgt  terrlioriid  mdowwiiti  had  yal  haea 
1  to  reliffioas  houaea,  ai^  their  aopport  waa  ehiaBy  deritod  fran 
lal  diamy  at  aaperitftioii.  And  during  the  coune  of  the  fifth 
the  phigretiion  of  monaohisn  was  probably  more  popular,  and 
f  more  profitable^  amotig  Eaetern  nationa^  than  it  had  yet  heeome 
side  of  the  Adrlatie. 

in  the  following  age  a  more  deteraiined  chaneter  was  given  to 
liession.    A  heraiit  named  Benedieti  a  na- 
Nnrsia  in  the  diooese  of  Rome,  instituted,    Benediol  of  Nmtim» 
he  year  689,  an  entirely  new  order,  and 
I  a  rale,  whioh  la  still  extant,  for  its  perpelnal  obsenranea  4  • 
inanent  and  popular  institution  has  ever  yet  existed,  howenr  in 
le  it  have  eet  sense  and  reason  at  deiianoe«  which  has  not  some 
on  to  virtue  or  wisdom,  and  ususlly  much  of  the  subetanoe  of 
1  its  origin  and  its  infoney.    It  was  thus  with  the  order  of  St 
!t.    That  celebrated  rule,  which  in  after  egee  enslaved  the  devont 
moraliaed  the  Church^^— which  became  a  si|pi  and  awatdiword  for 
lilites  of  Papacy — was  designed  for  purpoees  whidi»  at  the  time  of 
nulgation,  might  seem  traly  Christiaa.    Its  objects  were  to  iorm 
Btic  body,  which  under  a  milder  discipline  should  possess  a  mora 
laUishment  and  more  regular  manners,  thsn  such  as  then  existed; 

0  to  ensure  for  those,  who  should  become  members  of  it,  a  holy 
iceful  life,  so  divided  between  prayer,  and  study,  and  labouiv  aa  to 
bend  the  practical  duties  of  religious  education.  Such  was  |iie 
foundation,  on  which  all  the  riches,  and  luxury,  and  power,  and 
icy  of  the  Benedictines  have  been  unnaturally  piled  up— con- 
3es,  which  were  entirely  unforeseen  by  him  who  founded,  and  by 
rho  immediately  embraced,  and  by  those  who  first  protected  *, 
and  useful  institution. 

proper  to  confirm  these  observations  by  some  account  of  what  is* 
I,  the  most  celebrated   monument  of 
stical  antiquity.     The  Rule  of  St.  Be-    The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 

is  introduced  by  a  quadruple  division 

1  who  professed  the  monastic  life.  The  first  class  was  composed 
ucenobites  or  Regular  Monks ;  the  second,  of  the  Anchorets  or 
s,  to  whom  he  assigns  even  superior  perfection ;  the  third,  of  the 
tes,  whom  he  describes  as  living  without  any  rule,  either  alone 
nail  societies,  according  to  their  inclination;  the  fourth,  of  Gyro- 
Vagabonds,  a  dissolute  and  degraded  body.  His  regulations  for 
ne  offices  were  formed,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  practice  already 
ed  of  the  Monks  of  Egypt  Two  hours  afler  midnight  they 
roused  to  vigils,  on  which  occasion  twelve  psalms  were  chaunted, 
rtain  lessons  from  the  Scriptures  read  or  recited.  At  day-break 
tins,  a  service  little  differing  from  the  preceding,  wefe  performed ; 

gory  the  Great  was  a  zealous  patron  of  this  institution,  and  so  approved  the 
on  of  the  rule,  that  he  has  not  escaped  the  suspidon  of  beins  its  autnor. 
I  given  at  length  by  Hospinian. — De  Qriffine  Monaehatua,  lib.  iv.  eap.  v. 
BuibiUon,  Prcf.  hi  tee.  11.  Annal.  Beae&t  and  Hist,  del  Old.  IfikOnwiu 


V  -  .'■ 


iiuurs  were  ucmuiicu    w   uic  luimci    uvcupauuu^   auu    kvru  vu»   icw 

latter  f.  And  should  it  so  happen^  (he  observes,)  that  his  dia 
eompelled  to  gather  their  harvests  with  their  own  hands,  let  no 
any  matter  of  complaint  with  them ;  since  it  is  then  that  they  ar 
monks,  when  they  live  by  their  own  handy-work,  as  did  oo 
and  the  apostles.  During  the  winter  season  the  hours  of  lab 
altered,  but  not  abridged ;  and  those  of  study  seem  to  have  bee 
what  increased,  at  least  during  Lent  The  sabbath*  was 
devoted  to  reading  and  prayer.  Those  whose  work  was  allotted 
too  remote  from  the  Monastery  to  admit  of  their  return,  to  the  a 
services,  bent  their  knees  on  the  spot  and  repeated  their  pray< 
canonical  hours.  Tlie  description  of  labour  was  not  left  to  the 
the  individual,  but  imposed  by  the]  Superior.  Thus  if  any  { 
any  trade  or  crafl,  he  could  not  exercise  it,  except  by  permissio 
Abbot.  If  anything  were  sold,  the  whole  value  was  careful] 
priated  to  the  common  fund ;  and  it  was  further  directed,  that  I 
should  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  demanded  by  secular 
for  the  same  objects — '  to  the  end  that  God  might  be  glorific 
thing^.' 

Ill  respect  to  abstinence  |,  the  Rule  qf  St.  Benedict  ordained 
of  those  pernicious  austerities,  which  were  sometimes  practises 
followers.  Notwithstanding  the  indulgence  of  a  small  quantity 
to  those  whose  imperfect  nature  might  require  it,  it  prescribed 
of  rigid  temperance,  which  among  those  origfinal  Coenobites  i 
enforeed  by  their  poverty— -but  it  contains  no  injunction  of  fa 
mortification.  Those  vain  and  superstitious  practices,  the 
mingled  enthusiasm  and  indolence,  scarcely  gained  any  prevalent 
monasteries  of  the  West,  until  increasing  wealth  dispensed  ^ 
necessity  of  daily  labour.  The  monks  slept  in  the  same  dom 
which  a  lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning,  and  strict  silence  was  i 
Even  in  the  day,  they  spake  rarely ;  and  every  expression  partaking 
and  calculated  at  all  to  disturb  the  seriousness  of  the  commimiti 
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i  mk  of  xaeKaftion ;  bat  it  enjoins  that,  every  evening  after  supper,  while 
p  iM  brotlRrs  are  still  as8einblef]»  one  among  than  shall  read  alood 
4  paeeages  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  or  some  other  ImkA  of  edification. 
A  As  the  Abbot  was  then  chosen  by  the  whole  society  without  regard  to 
d  aay  othes  consideration  than  personsl  merit,  so  m  the  government 
j  sC  the  monastery  he  was  bound  to  consult  the  senior  brethren  on  lesser 
natters,  and  the  whole  body  on  the  more  important  contingencies— it  was 
lidaiaed,  however,  that  after  he  had  taken  such  counsel,  the  final 
isdsion  should  rest  entirely  with  himself.  Obedience  was  the  vow  and 
^  sMigation  of  the  others. 

-^  Tm  form  prescribed  for  the  reception  of  Novices  was  not  such  as  to 
^  Meoovsce  a  lukewarm  candidate.  In  the  first  instance,  he  was  compelled 
^  t»  alsnd  for  four  or  five  days  before  the  gates,  supplicating  only  for 

Jsimission.  If  he  persevered,  he  was  received  first  into  the  Chamber  of 
Btnangers  then  into  that  of  Novices.  An  ancient  brother  was  then 
i  eoasmissioned  to  examine  his  vocation,  and  explain  to  him  how  rude  and 
f  dWoult  was  the  path  to  heaven.    After  a  probation  of  two  months  the 

iBnle  was  read  to  him ;  again,  after  six  other  months ;  and  a  third  time^  at 
tke  ODd  of  the  year.    If  he  still  persisted,  he  was  received,  and  made 
jf  profession  in  the  Oratory  before  the  whole  community.    And  we  should 

ivsnailE,  that  that  profession  was  confined  to  three  subjects— pers^erance 
la  dM  monastic  life;  correction  of  moral  delinquencies;  and  obedience*. 
Oftoees  committed  by  the  brethren  were  punished,  according  to  their 
2  Mflnnitji  by  censure,  excommunication,  or  corporal  inflictions ;  expulsion 
'  was  reserved  for  those  deemed  incorrigible.  Nevertheless  even  then 
tiba  gate  was  not  closed  against  repentance ;  and  the  repudiated  member 
'  was  re-admitted,  on  the  promise  of  amendment,  even  for  the  third 
time.  .  •  .  Such  in  sul^tance  was  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict;  and  even 
the  very  faint  delineation  here  presented  may  suffice  tog^ve  some  insight 
into  the  real  character  of  the  original  monasteries.  Perhaps  too  it  may 
serve  to  allay  the  bitterness,  which  we  sometimes  are  too  apt  to  entertain 
against  the  founders  and  advocates  of  the  system,  by  showing,  that 
though  unscriptural  in  its  principle  and  pernicious  in  its  abuse,  it  was 
yet  instituted  not  without  some  wisdom  and  foresight;  and  was  cal- 
culated to  confer  no  inconsiderable  blessings  on  those  ages  in  which  it 
first  arose. 

The    monastery  of   Monte    Cassino,  which    became    afterwards    so 
celebrated  in  Papal  History,  was  the  noblest, 

though  not  perhaps  the  earliest,  monument  Progress  of  the  Lisiituiion. 
of  SU  Benedict's  exertions.   I'he  moment  was 

favourable  to  his  undertaking  ;  and  his  name  and  hisr  Rule  were  presently 
adopted  and  obeyed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  By  St.  Maur, 
his  disciple  and  associate,  an  institution  on  the  same  principle  was 
immediately  t  introduced  into  France,  and  became  the  fruitful  parent  of 
dependent  establishments.  Somewhat  later  in  the  same  century,  St. 
Golumban  propounded  in  Britain  a  rule  resembling  in  many  respects  that 
of  St.  Benedict,  but  surpassing  it  in  severity ;  and  it  was  propagated 
with  some  success  on  the  Continent.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
learned  writers,  that  the  monasteries,  which  at  first  followed  it,  yielded 

*  All  those  ancient  brothers  were  laymen.  It  does  not  appear  that  even  St.  Benedict 
himself  held  any  rank  in  the  clergy. 

't*  About  the  year  542.  It  was  dentroyed  by  the  Danes^  but  subsequently  re-^a- 
Uislied  about  the  year  934,  by  the  Buhop  of  limoges.  A  gpreat  number  of  abbeys  pre« 
sently  grsw  up  under  its  fhsMifiP-Histoiie  dss  Oiorts  Monsitiqnsi. 
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dUr  no  lonr  iattrtil  to  tho  higlNr  MOiMlty  mM  -aitoi  |inrthiMi 
prunpH  of  ttM  Nuniim  \  whose  gt nuioo  fawUtoUon  iadoii  Hat  ioHr 
afterw«rdi  planted  in  the  sonth  of  the  idend  fay  tho  uiomh  AngaUami  M 
the  leme  time  the  Mune  lyitcm  wee  ■pwediny  tiorthweyd  Itafowl  At 
mountains  of  the  Rhine;  and  though  it  qwy  pohafaly  ha  lni%  tfaii<|» 
•  Holy  Rule'  (regola  saneto)  was  not  univefaally  maaiJid  mta  the  ninth 
eentuiy— until  the  praetice  had  heen  iritiatad  by  mtof  cortoi^iaqi  ■  it  ii 
evident,  that  it  obtained  grtmi  pievalence  long  faeioca  thai  tinaa.  whfer 
Ik  yet  retained  ito  oriffinal  integrrity }  and  it  ia  equally  elear,  tfaat-ita 
operation  upon  a  lawless  and  bloodthirsty  gmeraiian  eonld  i 
be  any  other*  than  to  restrain  and  to  humanise. 

During  the  gfeater  part  of  the  aeventh  and  tlm  b^gtaning  of  the 
following  age,  fiightftil  ravages  wcie  comniltted  by*  the  Jju^buit  ia 
Italy,  aikl  by  the  Danea  in  France  and  Britain,  agdnat  which  even  the 
aanetity  of  the  monaatie  profession  fiimlshed  very  insnlBeient  pnlacliaa. 
nuDogfaout  thia  period  of  devaatation*  while  all  other  laws  and  eslSF 
Uishments  were  overthrown,  it  wh  not  probable  that  even  those  of  It 
Benedict  should  remain  inviolate.  The  monasterv  of  Monte  Ct 
destroyed  about  fifty  years  after  its  foundation,  and  the  holy  apol 
desolate  for  almost  a  century  and  a  hdf  *•  And  though  the 
ftigitives  found  an  asylum  at  Rome,  where  the  discfpHae  was  perpelnalrf 
in  aecurity,  during  that  long  period  of  persecution,  others  ware  !§■' 
iiwtnnate ;  and  even  in  those  which  escaped  destruction  a  more  ndaad 
obam*vance  naturally  gained  ground,  in  the  midst  of  universal  iioantieiSf 
ncsa.  Accordingly  we  learn,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  mw^Utff,' 
the  order  of  St  Benedict  had  so  for  degenerated  from  its  priathM  {Miriqi' 
that  a  thorough  reform,  if  not  an  entire  rcoonstmctlon,'  of  the  ayalcn  war 
deemed  necessary  for  the  digfuity  and  welfare  of  the  Church. 

The  individual  to  whom  this  honourable  office  was  destined,  was  she 

named  Benedict ;  he  was  descended  from  a  power- 
Benedict  ofAniane,    ful  Gothic  family,  and  a  native  of  Aniane  in  the 

diocese  of  Montpellier.  Born  about][the  year^750, 
he  devoted  his  early  life  to  religious  austerities,  exceeding  not  only 
the  practice  of  his  brethren,  but  the  instruction  of  the  founder.  The 
Rule  of  St  Benedict  was  formed,  in  his  opinion,  for  invalids  and  novices; 
and  he  strove  to  reg^ulate  his  discipline  afler  the  sublimer  models  of  Bssil 
and  Pachomius.  Presently  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  his  monastery; 
but  in  disgust,  as  is  reported,  at  the  inadequate  practice  of  his  subjects^ 
he  retired  to  Aniane,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  mors 
rigid  institution.  The  people  reverenced  his  sanctity  and  crowded  to  his 
cell ;  the  native  nobles  assisted  him  in  the  construction  of  a  magnifieent 
edifice  ;  and  endowments  of  land  were  soon  conferred  upon  the  humble 
Reformer  of  Aniane.  Moreover,  as  he  enhanced  the  fame  of  his  auste- 
rities by  the  practice  of  charity  and  universal  benevolence  t«  his  veneraUe 
name  deserved  the  celebrity  which  it  so  rapidly  acquired.     Hia  Ascetic 


*  See  Leo  Ostiensig.  Chron.  Cassinens,  lib.  i.  Grei^ry  III.  leatoitd  the 
and  Zachary  his  successor  granted  to  it  (about  the  year  ^43)  the  privilege  of  ezdoriis 
dependence  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  one  blewing  was  still  wanting  to  seems  its 
prosperity — and  that  was  haf^ily  supplied  by  the  Abbot  Desiderius  ia  1066.  Ia  ea^ 
plonng  some  ruins  about  the  edifice,  he  discovered  the  body  of  St.  Benedict  I  It  b  tias 
that  a  pope  was  soon  found  to  pronounce  the  genuineness  of  the  relic.  NevetthekM  ths 
fact  was  long  and  malevolently  disputed  by  rival  impostors. 

f  Beaides  the  general  mention  of  his  proftiM  donations  to  the  poor,  it  is  psztieDkiiy 
vwml  Nipecting  this  Benedict,  that  wheoerer  an  estate  wss  mads  over  to  friai,  Im  m» 
vsriaUy  emancipated  all  ths  ssifbiHuchhslbaBd  en  it.    Aet  ii.  gsaiiiciy  tsss>v. 
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diieiplM  were  eagerly  tonghi  after  by  other  moiuuiterieip  m  modeli  and 
imtmrneota  for  tba  restoration  of  diicipline ;  and  a*  the  poUey  of  Charle- 
mifn*  jconeorred  with  the  general  inclination  to  improvement,  tlio 
4miyim  efiteni  wm  restored  and  fiNPtified  by  a  bold  and  efleetual  refor- 
mridon. 

HVbeii.  Benedict  of  Aniane  undertook  to  tataUish  a  eya4em»  lie  feund  it 
pvvidept  to  relax  from  that  extreme  austerity^  wliieh  aa  a  simple  monk  he 
ImmI  both  professed  and  practised.  Aa  his  yonthfiil  enthusiasm  abated,  he 
h^Wlie  gradually  convinced,  that  the  rule  of  the  Nunian  Hermit  was  as 
ae^wre  es  the  common  infirmities  of  human  nature  could  endure*.  He 
wma  therefore  contented  to  revive  that  Rule^  or  rather  to  enforce  its 
qhoorvanee ;  and  the  part  which  he  peculiarly  pressed  on  the  practice  of 
Ills  dUciplesy  was  the  obligation  of  manual  labour.  To  the  neglect  of 
Aftt  eesrwtial  portum  of  monastic  discipline  the  suoeessive  corruptions  of 
tlHl.  sy^em  are  with  truth  attributed;  and  the  regulatimis,  which  were 
wiapfiA  bj  the  Reformer  of  Aniane,  w«re  confirmed  (in  817)  by  the 
Cfliuicil  of  Aiz^la-Chapeile.  From  this  epoch  t  we  may  date  the  reno-t 
vation  of  the  Benedictine  Order ;  and  though,  even  in  that  age,  it  was 
pipvm  .perhi4ui  too  rich  to  adhere  very  closely  to  its  ancient  o&ervance, 
|f|  the  40ns  whom  it  nourished  may  nevertheless  be  accounted*  without 
My  exeggemtion  of  tlieir  merits,  among  the  most  industrious^  the  mosfc 
fcurHfldji  and.  the  most  pious  of  their  own  gfeneration. 

.  i%m  not  our  intention  to  trace  the  numberless  branches  |  which  sprang 
ffom  tbe  stem  of  St.  Benedict,  and  overshadowed  the  sur^Keof  Europe. 
But  tbere.are  three  at  least  among  them,  which,  by  their  frequent  mention 
Itk  aeolesiaaticai  history,  demand  a  separate  notice, — the  Order  of  Cluni, 
the.  G^reian  Order,  and  thai  of  the  Chartreux.  The  monastery  of 
Cortiio,  also  of  great  renown,  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  for  the 
^iritoal  subjugation  of  Saxony ;  but  it  is  no  way  distinguished  from  the 
regular  Benedieline  institutions,  than  by  its  greater  celebrity. 

During  the  ninth  century,  the  rapid  incursions  of  the  Normans,  and  the 
downward  progress  of  corruption,  once  more  re- 
duced the  level  of  monastic  sanctity ;  and  a  fresh     The  Order  of  Cluni. 
impulse  became  necessary  to   restore   the  excel* 

lence  and  save  the  reputation  of  the  system.     The  method  of  reformation 
was,  on  this  occasion,  somewhat  difierent  from  that  previously  adopted. 

*  The  duty  of  ulence  was  very  generally  enjoined  in  monastic  institutiong.  In  the 
Rule  of*  The  Brethren  of  the  Holy  IVinity/  established  by  Innocent  III.,  we  observe  for 
imiance — '  Silentium  observant  semper  in  Kcclesia  sua,  semper  in  Refectorio,  semper  in 
Domntorio,* — and  even  on  the  most  necessary  occasions  for  conversation  the  monks  were 
initiucted  to  speak  remissa  voce,  humiliter,  et  honeste. — See  Dugdale,  Tol.  ii.  p.  830. 

^  It  would  not  appear  that  these  changes  very  much  influenced  the  condition  of 
■easyhiim  in  England.  The  three  great  reformations  in  that  system  which  took  place 
in  our  church  were,  (1)  that  of  Archbishop  Cuthbert,  in  the  year  747;  (2)  that  of 
Dunstan,  in  965,  promulgated  in  the  Council  of  Winchester,  on  which  occasion  the 
general  constitution,  entitled, — Regula  Concordin  Anglics  Natioilis, — was  for  the  first 
tune  piescribed.  It  was  founded  jiartly  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  partly  on  ancient 
euftomi.  (3)  That  of  Lanfranc,  in  1 075,  authorised  bv  the  Council  of  London,  and 
founded  on  the  same  principle  as  the  second.  .  .  Mafaillon,  a  zealous  advocate  and  an 
acnte  critic,  sufiBciently  shows  from  John  the  Deacon,  (who  wrote  the  Life  of  Gregory 
the  Great  in  875,)  that  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  received  in  England  hefore  the 
lecond  of  those  reformations.  Our  allusions  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  are 
thus  nre  and  incidental,  because  that  Church  is  intended,  we  believe^  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  work. 

{  Such  as  the  Camaldulenses,  Sylvestrini,  GTandimontenKSjPreBmonstratenscs,  the 
llMiki  of  Valombrosa,  and  a  muItituM  of  othenk 
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A  sqMnta  order  wms  eitebliihed,  derived  indeed  immedielelf  firm  Iht 
iloek  of  St  Benedictt  yet  claiming,  ns  it  were,  a  ipccifie  diettiietion  end 
ehnncter— it  was  the  order  of  CiunL  It  was  fomided  aboai  Hw  fm 
900,  in  the  distriet  of  Mn^on,  in  Bnrgondy,  by  lIHlliam,  dnkp  iif  Afrf- 
taine;  but  the  praise  of  perfecting  it  is  rather  due  to  the  abbot.  SLOfai 
It  commenced,  as  usual,  by  a  strict  imitation  of  ancient  eictllenneb  a  i%Sd 
profession  of  poverty,  of  industry,  and  of  piety ;  and  it  dedined*  aaeesi^ 
ing  to  the  usual  course  of  human  institutions,  through  wealth, 'iais 
faidolcnee  and  luxury.  In  the  space  of  about  two  centres  ft  fell  tale 
obscurity;  and  after  the  name  of  Peter  the  Venorable  (the  conteMnesaw 
of  St.  Bernard),  no  eminent  ecclesiastic  is  mentioned  as  faftving  Issnsi 
fimn  its  discipline.  Besides  the  riches,  which  had  rewarded  and  ipoOsl 
its  original  purity,  another  cause  is  mentioned  as  having  comribolad  Is 
its  dedine— the  corruption  of  the  simple  Rule  of  St.  Benedkt.  by  Iha 
multiplication  of  vocal  prayers,  and  the  substitutbn  of  now  oBoes  and 
eeremonies  for  the  manual  labour  of  former  days.  The  iU  efleet  of  that 
ehuige  was  indeed  admitted  by  the  venerable  Abbot  in  his  answer  lo  fit 
Barnard. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  during  the  long  period  of  its  pioapeiiti^  At 
Older  of  Cluni  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  honourable  npniatiaa; 
insomuch  that  during  the  eleventh  century,  a  bishop  of  Ostia  (the  fulaia 
Urban  II.)  being  oflkially  present  at  a  council  in  Germany,  smipnisssd 
in  his  signature  his  episcopal  dignity,  and  thought  that  he  •doplcd'  a 
praoder  titlct  when  he  subscribed  lumself  *  Monk  t^Ckmif  and  IiM^slcsf 
Pope  Gregory  V  Those  two  names  were  well  associated;  for  it  was' 
indeed  within  the  walls  of  Cluni,  that  Hildebrand  fed  his  yonthfnl  spirit  ea 
those  dreams  of  universal  dominion,  which  he  afterwards  attenipted  Is 
realize :  it  was  there,  too,  that  he  may  have  meditated  those  vast  crussdiag 
projects  which  were  accompliBhed  by  Urban,  his  disciple.  But  however 
that  may  be,  the  cloister  from  which  he  had  emerged  to  change  the 
destinies  of  Christendom,  and  the  discipline  which  had  formed  him  (is 
some  might  think)  to  such  generous  enterprises,  acquired  a  reflected 
eplendour  from  his  celebrity ;  and  since  the  same  institution  was  also 
praised  for  its  zealous  and  active  orthodoxy,  and  its  devotion  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  shall  we  wonder  that  it  flourished  far  and  wide  in  power  and 
opulence ;  and  that  it  numbered,  in  the  following  age,  above  two  thousand 
monasteries,  which  followed  its  appointed  Rule  and  its  adopted  principles? 
Yet  is  there  a  sorrowful  reflection  which  attends  the  spectacle  of  this  pros* 
perity.  Through  all  the  parade  of  wealth  and  dignity,  we  penetrate  the 
.melancholy  truth,  that  the  season  of  monastic  virtue  and  monastic  utility 
was  passing  by,  if  indeed  it  was  not  already  passed  irrevocably ;  and  we 
remark  how  rapidly  the  close  embrace  of  the  pontifical  power  was  con* 
verting  to  evil  the  rational  principles  and  pious  purposes  of  the  origiasi 
institution. 

Howbeit,  we  do  not  read  that  any  flagrant  immoralities  had  yet  dis- 
graced the  establishment  of  Cluni.     Only  it  had 
The  Cistercian  Order,     attained  a  degrree  of  sumptuous  refinement  very 

far  removed  from  its  first  profession.  This  d^ 
generacy  furnished  a  reason  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  rival  commo- 
nity  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  Cistercian  order  was  founded  in  1098  ti 


*  See  Hift  Litter,  de  la  France,  Vie  Urban  II. 

f  Anno  miUenO|  centeno,  bis  minus  imo, 
Ftontifice  Uiliaao^  nrsncorom  R^  Fhilippo, 
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d  very  soon  received  tlie  pontifical  confirmation.  In  its  ofis^m  it  sue- 
isfully  contrasted  its  laborious  poverty  and  much  show  of  Christian 
mility  with  the  lordly  opulence  of  Cluni ;  and  in  its  progress,  it  pur- 
ed  its  predecessor  through  the  accustomed  circle  of  austerity,  wealth* 
d  corruption.  This  Institution  was  peculiarly  favoured  from  its  very 
indation;  since  it  possessed,  among  its  earliest  treasures,  the 
iues  and  celebrity  of  St  Bernard.  One  of  the  first  of  the  Cistertian 
mks,|that  venerated  ecclesiastic  established,  in  1115,  the  dependent 
bey  of  Clairvaux,  over  which  he  long  presided ;  and  such  was  his 
;cess  in  propagating  the  Cistertian  order,  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
■oneously  considered  as  its  founder.  The  zeal  of  his  pupils,  aided  by 
»  authority  of  his  fame,  completed  the  work  transmitted  to  them ;  and 
th  so  much  eagerness  were  the  monasteries  of  the  Citeaux  filled  and 
dowed,  that,  before  the  year  1250,  that  order  yielded  nothing,  in  the 
mber  and  importance  of  its  dependencies,  to  its  rival  of  Cluni.  Both 
read  with  almost  equal  prevalence  over  every  province  in  Christen- 
m ;  and  the  colonies  long  continued  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
i  mother  monastery.  But  the  Citeaux  was  less  fortunate  in  the  dura- 
n  of  its  authority,  and  the  union  of  its  societies.  About  the  year  1350, 
ne  confusion  grew  up  amongst  them,  arising  first  from  their  corrupt 
ns,  and  next  from  the  obstruction  of  all  endeavours  to  reform  them, 
the  end  of  that  century,  they  were  involved  in  the  gprand  schism  of  the 
tholic  church,  and  thus  became  still  further  alienai^  from  each  other ; 
at  length,  about  the  year  1500,  they  broke  up  (first  in  Spain,  and  then 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy)  into  separate  and  independent  establishments. 
St.  Bruno,  with  a  few  companions,  established  a  residence  at  the  Char- 
use,  in  the   summer  of  1084  :   the  usual 

ties  of  labour,  temperance,  and  prayer  were  Order  of  La  Charlrewe, 
oined  with  more  perhaps  than  the   usual 

rerity  *,  But  this  community  did  not  immediately  rise  into  any  great 
inence ;  it  was  long  governed  by  Priors,  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Gre- 
ble ;  and  its  founder  died  (in  1101)  in  a  Calabrian  monastery.  Nearly 
y  years  afler  its  foundation,  its  statutes  were  written  by  a  Prior,  named 
iiguest»  who  presided  over  it  for  eighteen  years.     By  the  faithful 

Biirgundis  Odone  duce  et  fundamina  dante, 

Sub  Patre  Roberto  ccepit  Cistercius  Ordo. — ^Pajp,  Vit  Urban  II , 
t.  73.    The  date  of  another  celebrated  Institution,  which  we  have  no  space  to  notice, 
been  aimilarly  (though  less  artificially)  recorded  :— 

Anno  milleno,  centeno,  bis  quoque  deno 

Sub  Patre  Norberio  Prsemonstratensis  viget  Ordo. 
^orbert  was  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  in  great  repute  with  Innocent  II.  The 
:  of  the  monastery  was  prsemonstrated  by  a  vision — hence  the  name.  The  rule  was 
t  of  St.  Augustine ;  the  Brethren  were  confirmed  by  Calixtus  II.,  under  the  desig- 
ion  of  Canouici  Regulares  Exempti;  and  they  spread  to  the  extremities  of  the  east 
I  the  west^-^Hospin.  lib.  v.  c.  xii. 

'  The  earliest  Cistertians,  under  Alberic,  who  died  in  1109,  affected  a  rigid  imitatioa 
be  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  refused  all  donations  of  churches  and  altars,  oblations 
I  tithes.  It  appeared  not  (they  said)  that  in  the  ancient  quadripartite  division  the  Mo- 
teries  had  any  share — for  this  reason,  that  they  had  lands  and  cattle,  whence  they 
kl  live  by  work  They  avoided  cities  and  populous  districts ;  but  professed  their  wil- 
poess  to  accept  the  endowment  of  any  remote  or  waste  lands,  orof  vmeyards,  meadows, 
)ds,  waters  (for  mills  and  fishing),  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  Their  only  addition  to 
old  rule  was  that  of  lay  brothers  and  hired  servants. — Frires  Convers  Laiques. 
•  rieury,  H.  E.  I.  67,  s.  58.  From  these  statutes  it  ai>pearg,  that  from  September  to 
iter  the  monks  were  allowed  only  one  meal  a  day ;  that  they  drank  no  pure  wine  ; 
t  fish  might  not  be  purchased  except  for  the  sick ;  that  no  superfluous  gold  or  silver 
I  permitted  at  the  service  of  the  altar :  that  the  use  of  medkinft  nw  AM«]l^a^^\  \svsX. 
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ohm  f inm  nf  thcwfi  itatnlMt  thoagli  la  Ht  cawiMBWtAr  — titoiinwi 
bj  its  Ciftertiwi  compcUlorm  it  graduallj  fOM  iato  hcmanMm  aotaridf  \ 
aad  at  length,  about  the  year  1178,  its  rule  was  aattetioiiadty  tha  appra* 
bation  of  Alaiandar  IIL  fVom  this  evaBt»  its  «dst«Dea  ai  a  sspMili 
Older  in  tbs  chureh  is  piopcriy  to  bo  dalsd;  and  honeefonHwd li  wMl 
ibrth  frooi  its  wild  and  desolate  birth-plaoa»  and  qpiaad  ita.  fivilfii 
Imndics  over  the  gardens  and  tineyards  of  Ennipa.  The  fian  «f  Ail 
Chaitrsax  gave  fi^  eause  for  emulation  to  their  brethraa  ef.-olds 
aalaUishmcnt;  and  the  rivalry  thus  excited  and  maintahiad  -  W  theik 
iipeatsd  innovations,  if  it  caused  mudi  professional  jealensy  ani  dm^ 
lass  some  personal  animosity,  furnished  the  only  iteooina'  bynlridi  tla 
monastic  system  eould  hare  been  brought  to  preserve  oien'tfaa  aainliisiMS 
of  its  original  practice.  Still  it  should  be  remariEedy  thai  tbeae  aaoeassive 
additions  to  the  firatemity  implied  no  contempt  of  the  inatitutiena  ef 
aMiiqnity :  they  made  no  profession  of  novelty,  or  of  any  improvemsat 
mKMi  pristine  observances ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  modem  oiders  al 
ftitff*^!  as  they  respectively  started  into  existence^  the  anthoritf  and  Iht 
name  of  St.  Benedict.  The  monk  of  Cluni,  the  Cistsrtian,  the  Gertfan^ 
dan»  wen  alike  BenedicUnes;  and  the  more  rigid  the  reform  wUih  tlMf 
aaversUy  boasted  to  introduce,  and  the  nearer  their  apprauosatioB  to  dM 
eeriitcf  praetioe,  the  better  were  thdr  pretensions  fooaded  to  a  ligiHiaati 
descent  from  the  Westera  Patriarch. 
:  The  rules  of  the  reformed  orders  invariably  incidcated  the  parfonaaMS 

of  manual  labour ;  and  the  negicefc  of  Jthal 
Jfutfitedjdfi  ^ Jjoy  Brettren.    injunction  invariably  led  to  tibeit  eomp- 

tion.  But  an  alteratUm  had  beea»^eeMl 
in  the  general  constitution  of  tlie  body,  whkh  alone  prednded  mojiaithfid 
emulatien  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  St.  Benedict  As  laie  as  dtt 
deventh  age  the  monks  were  for  the  most  part  laymen;  and  theypei^ 
formed  all  ih^  servile  offices  of  the  establishment  with  their  own  handk 
But  fan  the  year  104Q,  St  John  of  Oualbert  introduced  into  bis  monastery 
of  Vallombrosa  a  distinction  which  was  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  foraMT 
discipline^  He  divided  those  of  his  obedience  into  two  clasocs  ■  lay  favs* 
thren  and  brethren  of  the  choir ;  and  while  the  spiritual  and  intellectusl 
duties  of  the  intitution  were  more  particularly  enjoined  to  the  latter,  the 
whole  bodily  labour,  whether  domestic  or  agricultural,  was  imposed 
upon  their  lay  associates  \  -  Thenceforward  the  Monks  (for  the  higher 
dass  began  to  appropriate  that  name)  became  entirely  composed  either  ef' 
derks,  or  of  persons  destined  for  holy  orders ;  the  idigious  offices  were 
celebrated  and  chiefly  attended  by  them ;  while  the  servant  was  com* 
mended  to  repeat  his  paler  without  suspending  his  woric,  and  presented 
with  a  chsplet  for  the  numbering  of  the  canonical  hours.  A  reason  was 
advanced  for  this  change ;  and  had  not  a  much  stronger  been  affoided 
by  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  wealth,  it  might  have  seemed  perhapl 


that,  to  compensate  for  that  prohibitioii,  the  monka  were  bled  fife  times  a  jmtk   Um 
jsmer  to  add,  that  during  the  same  period  they  were  permitted  to  shave  onlj  six  tinsi. 

borne  statutes  of  this  order  are  given  by  Dugdale,  Monast  voL  i.  p.  951.    Aaaag 
ipma  we  obeeive  a  strict  injunction  to  manual  labour  :— 

Nunc  lege,  nunc  oza,  nunc  cum  fervore  lahom ; 
Sic  erit  hora  brevis,  et  labor  ille  levis. 
'  *  In  the  Ordres  Monastiques,  p.  iv.  c.  18,  two  sorts  of  laymen  are  meatbned  ai  liviv 
in  French  monasteries :  (1)  Such  as  gave  themselves  over  as  slaves  to  the  establidrnMi^ 
and  were  called  Oblats  or  Donnas.  (2)  Such  as  were  recommended  for  support  to  aio* 
nasteries  of  royal  foundation  by  the  long.  But  neither  of  these  dasiM  wcnb  vmdjy 
■gesking,  Uy  toitfaisn,  ^r-r-w 
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not  uDMtisfactory.  In  earlier  ages,  Latin,  the  language  of  pmyer,  was 
bIso  the  Ttilgar  iong^e  of  all  western  Christians ;  but  as  that  grew  into 
ilisnse,  and  became  the  object  of  study,  instead  of  the  Tehicle  of  conver- 
Mtioo,  the  greater  part  of  the  laity  were  nnable  to  comprehend  the  offices 
sft  the  chttich.  .  Accordingly  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
kmecn  the  educated  and  the  wholly  illiterate  brethren ;  and,  in  punuanee 
off  Ihe  principle,  which  then  prevailed,  of  confining  all  learning  to  the 
sacred  profession*  the  former  were  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and 
authority,  the  latter  condemned  to  ignorance  and  senritude.  This  distinc- 
lion,  being  earlier  than  the  foundation  of  the  Cistertian,  Carthusian,  and 
dl  subsequent  orders,  was  admitted  at  once  into  their  original  constitution ; 
and  therefore^  however  closely  they  might  affect  to  imitate  the  most 
sncient  modelst  there  existed,  from  the  very  commencement,  one  essential 
peculiarity,  in  which  they  deviated  from  it. 

Aooording  to  the  oldest  practice,  every  monastery  was  governed  bf^ 
Bi|  abbot,  chosen  by  the  monks  from  their  own 
body*  and  ordained  and  instituted  by  the  bishop  of  Papal  Exemptiom^ 
liie;  diocesa.  To  the  superintending  authority  of 
Him,  aame  the  abbot  was  also  subject ;  and  thus  abuses  and  eontentiow 
^ive  icadily  repressed  by  the  presence  of  a  resident  inspeotor.  But  whfiv 
ill^tlie  progress  of  papal  usurpation,  those  establishments  were  txempM 
Gcom  episcopal  juriisdiction,  and  placed  under  the  eielusiva  rfgulation  of 
the.  Yaticam  the  facilities  for  corruption  were  multiplied ;  and  aaumber  of 
evils  mre  created,  which  escaped  the  observation  or  correction  of  a  dia- 
tlMit.and  indulgent  master.  At  the  same  Ume,  the  eflbctof  this  oonneiionk 
i|«a  to  infuse  an  entirely  new  spirit  into  the  monastic  system.  Avarice^ 
^fid  e^tecidly  ambition,  took  the  place  of  those  pious  motives  which  csr-^ 
4linly  predominated  in  earlier  days.  The  inmates  of  the  cloister  wer» 
associated  in  the  grand  schemes  of  the  pontifical  policy ;  they  became  itft 
necessary  and  most  obsequious  instruments ;  they  were  exalted  by  its 
success, — they  were  stained  by  its  vices :  and  the  successive  reformations, 
which  professed  to  renovate  tlie  declining  fabric,  were  only  vain  attempts 
to  restore  its  ancient  character.  They  could  at  best  only  expect  to  repair- 
its  outward  front,  and  replace  the  symbols  of  its  former  sanctity ;  the 
Sirit,  by  which  it  had  been  really  blessed  and 'consecrated,  was  already 
parted  from  it. 

Great  complaints  respecting  monastic  corruption  were  uttered  both  at 
the  Council  of  Paris  in  1212,  and  at  that  of  the  Lateran,  which  met  three 
years  afterwards.  But,  though  some  vigorous  attempts  were,  on  botl^ 
Ihose  occasions,  made  to  repress  it,  the  counteracting  causes  were  too 
powerful ;  and  the  evil  continued  to  extend  and  become  more  poisonous 
during  the  times  which  followed.  It  is  singular  that,  at  the  second  of 
Iboea  councils,  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  great  evil  in  the  system,  that  new 
orders  were  too  commonly  established,  and  the  forms  of  monasticism 
multiplied  with  a  dangerous  fertility.  And  therefore, '  lest  their  too  great 
diversity  should  introduce  confusion  into  the  Churdi,'  it  was  enacted  that 
their  future  creation  should  be  discouraged.  This  is  considered  by  some 
Catholic  writers  to  have  been  a  provident  regulation ;  since  the  jealousy 
among  the  rival  congregations  had  by  this  time  degenerated  from  pious 
taiulation  (if  it  ever  possessed  that  character)  into  a  mere  conflict  of  evil 
passions.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  policy  of  the  statute,  it  was 
at  least  treated  in  the  observance  with  such  peculiar  contempt,  that  the 
Institution  of  the  Mendicants,  the  boldest  of  all  the  innovations  in  the 
tonals  of  mouachism,  took  place  almost  immediately  afiexii«i4«» 
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I 

Sscnoir  IIL 
Cimofw  BegtUar  and  Setmbr. 

The  order  of  monkt  wu  originally  so  widdy  distinct  fiom  tbii  of 
dtrks,  thai  then  were  seldoin  found  more  thmn  one  or  two  eedcriHtkili 
wmj  ancient  convent  But  presently,  in  the  growing  prevalence  of  the 
monastle  life,  persons  ordained,  or  destined  to  the  aacred  proftsrioa, 
fimed  Bocieties  on  similar  prindples ;  and  as  they  were  bound,  Ifaoi^h 
wfth  leas  severitr,  by  certain  fixed  canons,  they  were  called,  in  process  of 
tlAie,  Cammiei*.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  their  abbot  and  pral 
d«it  It  is  recorded  that  St.  Augustine  set  the  esample  of  Hvinr  witli  his 
dskvy  in  one  sodety,  with  community  of  property,  aocoiding  to  Uie  caaoas 
of  ue  church ;  but  he  prescrilxd  to  them  no  vow,  nor  any  other  atatoles 
fir  their  observance,  except  such  instructions  as  are  found  in  hia  lOMi 
Epistle  t.  Nevertheless,  above  a  hundred  and  filly  religious  congrega- 
ttons  have  in  succeeding  ages  professed  his  rule  and  claimed  his  parnt> 
age,  and  assumed,  with  such  slight  pretensions,  the  anthoritv  of  his 
venerable  name.  The  true  origin  of  tlie  order  is  a  subject  of  mudi  vneer- 
laintv.  Onuphrius,  in  his  letter  to  Platina,  asserU  that  it  was  fanlitated 
|w  Ctdaslus  at  Rome,  about  495  $,  and  that  it  passed  thence  into  ottur 
cnnrches ;  and  Duffdale  appears  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion.  It  iS| 
moreover,  certain,  that  Chrodegangus,  Bishop  of  Mats,  prescribed  a  nkb 
abimt  the  year  750,  to  the  Canons  of  lus  own  reformation ;  and  that  hs 
made  aome  effi>rts,  though  not  peihaps  very  efiectually,  to  extend  it  moss 
wiiAj.  Still  some  are  not  persuaded  tiiat  sodeties  of  derka  were  arii- 
ject  to  one  spedfied  form  <^  disdpline,  till  the  Coundl  of  Alz-la49ia* 
pelle  §«  under  the  direction  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  confirmed  and  com- 
pleted the  previous  enactments  of  Mayence  (in  818),  and  imposed  on 
them  one  general  and  perpetual  rule. 

The  plausible  principle  on  which  the  order  of  canons  was  founded,  to 
withdraw  from  the  contagion  of  the  world  those  who  had  pecuUkriy 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  was  found  insufiicient  to  pre> 
serve  them  from  degeneracy.  A  division  was  early  introduced  (in  Ger- 
many, according  to  Trithemius,  and  in  the  year  977),  by  which  the  reibnnad 
were  separated  from  the  unreformed  members  of  the  community,  in  name 
as  well  as  in  deed.  The  former,  from  their  return  to  the  original  nile» 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Canons-Regular ;  the  latter,  who  adhered  to 
the  abuse,  were  termed,  in  contradistinction,  Canons-Secular ;  and  this 
sort  of  schism  extended  to  other  countries,  and  became  permanent  in 
many. 

^  Hm  term  Cauon  origliiaUy  included  not  only  all  profeMon  of  the  monastic  fift^  Imt 
the  wy  Hierodiilei  and  inferior  officen  of  the  Churcn.  Mosheim  (on  tiie  maihoatff£ 
Jjb  Baui^  Mimoires  sur  THiitoire  d^Avatexn,  vol.  i.  p.  174.)  aaserti  that  it  becams  psea* 
iiax  to  dsrical  monks  (Fratret  Dominici)  aoon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  eaaliiiy* 
But  we  should  rather  collect  from  the  Histoire  d«s  Ordres  Monastiquei,  that  the  diiAiBe> 
tion  was  not  generally  established  till  the  eleventh  age. 

t  It  should  be  observed,  that  this  epistle,  which  is  dted  by  ecclesiastical  wiiltfS  SS 
containing  instructions  for  an  institution  of  Canons,  was  in  fact  addressed  to  a  maipt 
of  mftaetoiy  nuns,  who  had  quarrelled  with  their  Abbess,  and  exhibited  some  i 
Tiolsnee  in  the  dispute. 

^  See  Dugdale.    De  Canonorum  Ordinis  Qiigine.    There  may  be  finind  the 
which  St  Augustine  is.toni  to  have  piescribM. 

4  The  rule  here  published  was  borrowed,  in  many  particulan,  from  that  of  St. ! 
&ct.    But  the  order  still  retained  the  xwma  sad  bsniwn  of  St  AugustiiiSir^Biit  d|i 
Oidiss  Monaitifiiis. 
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The  discipline  of  the  reticular  canons  was  more  seriously  enforced  by 
N'icholas  II.  in  the  year  1059 ;  and  about  eighty  years  later.  Innocent  II. 
subjected  them  to  the  additional  obli^tion  of  a  vow ;  for  they  seem 
liitherto  to  have  been  exempt  from  such  profession.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
Bourse  of  the  two  following  centuries,  they  once  more  relapsed  into  such 
abandoned  licentiousness,  as  to  require  an  entire  reconstruction  from 
Benedict  XII.  AAer  that  period,  they  rose  into  more  consideration  than 
in  their  earlier  history  they  appear  to  have  attained. 

There  were  besides  some  other  orders,  both  military  and  mendicant, 
which  professed  the  rule,  or  rather  the  name,  of  St.  Augustine — the  Hos- 
jitallen>,  for  instance,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  Hermits  of  St 
Ikug^stine.  But  they  will  be  mentioned  under  those  heads  where  we 
uiTe  thought  it  more  convenient  to  place  them,  than  to  follow  in  this 
natter  the  perplexed  method  of  the  '  Historian  of  the  Monastic  Orders.' 

SXCTION  IV. 

On  the  Military  Orders. 

We  have  thus  shortly  mentioned  the  three  grand  religious  Orders,  whicb 
tere  been  diversified  by  so  many  names  and  rules,  and  reg^enerated  by 
(O  many  reforms ;  which  began  in  austerity,  and  yet  fell  into  the  most 
ihameless  debauchery ;  which  arose  in  piety,  and  passed  into  wicked  and 
jin^  superstition  ;  which  originated  in  poverty,  and  finally  fattened  on 
he  credulity  of  the  faithful,  so  as  to  spread  their  solid  territorial  acquisi- 
lons  from  one  end  of  Christendom  to  the  other.  Founded  on  the  genuine 
nonastic  principle  of  devout  seclusion,  so  venerable  to  the  ignorant  and 
Jie  vulgar,  they  presently  surpassed  the  secular  clergy  in  the  reputation 
yf  sanctity,  and  in  popular  influence.  Thus  were  they  soon  recommended 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  in  his  ambition  to  exalt  himself  above  bis 
t>rother  prelates^  he  discovered  an  efficient  and  willing  instrument  in  the 
regular  establishments.  At  an  early  period,  he  granted  them  protection,. 
and  patronage,  and  property,  with  the  means  of  augpnenting  it :  presently, 
lie  accorded  to  certain  monasteries  exemption  from  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity ;  and  in  process  of  time,  he  extended  that  privilege  to  almost  alK 
rhns  he  gradually  constituted  himself  sole  visitor,  legislator,  and  guar- 
dian of  the  numberless  religious  institutions  which  covered  the  Christian 
wfirid.  The  monks  repaid  these  services  by  the  most  implicit  obedience 
— fo  obedience  was  that  of  their  three  vows  which  they  continued  to 
respect  the  longest— and  to  their  aid  and  influence  may  generally  be 
ascribed  the  triumphs  of  the  pontiff  in  his  disputes  with  the  secular 
clergy.  In  his  contests  with  the  State,  they  were  not  less  necessary  to 
his  cause ;  for,  as  his  success  in  those  struggles  usually  depended  on  the 
divisions  which  he  was  enabled  to  sow  among  the  subjects  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  strength  of  the  party  which  he  could  thus  create,  so  the  monks, 
in  every  nation  in  Europe,  were  his  most  powerful  agents  for  that  pur- 
pose.^ And  thus,  when  we  consider  the  victory,  which  the  spiritual  some- 
times obtained  over  the  temporal  power,  as  a  mere  triumph  of  opinion  over 
arms  and  physical  force,  we  do  indeed,  at  the  bottom,  consider  it  rightly  ; 
bnt  our  surprise  at  the  result  is  much  diminished,  when  we  reflect  how 
extensive  a  control  over  men's  minds  was  everywhere  possessed  by  the 
religious  orders, — how  fearlessly  and  unsparingly  they  exercised  that  con* 
trol,  and  with  what  persevering  zeal  it  was  directed  to  the  sup^rt  and 
aggrandisement  of  papal  power. 

l%e  Benedictines  and  Augustinians  were  the  standrng  aim^  fsS  ^e 


It  ma  exereiwd  by  the  vices  of  the  feiida)  system  ;  which  ha 
«Mltli  in  enTiable  prurusian,  but  which  provided  by  no  suR 
strength  of  government  for  the  protectinn  of  that  which  it  hai 
so  that  force  was  nece!<«ary  to  defend  what  had  been  lavht 
stition.  The  warlike  habits  which  ecclesiastics  seem  really 
acquired  in  the  defence  or  thnr  property,  were  presenlly  ca 
them  into  distant  and  offensive  campaigns,  and  exhibited 
feats  of  arms,  to  which  loyalty  did  not  oblige  (hem,  and  for 
itself  furnished  a  very  IbsuRicient  pretelt.  But  these  general 
not  give  birth  to  any  distinct  order  professing  (o  unite  n 
with  the  exercise  of  arms  ;  and  even  the  firat  of  those,  whi 
warda  make  such  profession,  was  in  its  origin  a  pacific  ■ 
institution. 

This  Was  the  Order  of  SL  John  of  Jenisalem,  or  the  K 
Hotpital.  About  the  year 
TAe  Kni^U*  of  Ihr.  Hotpilai.  wish  of  some  merchants  of  A 
withSyria,aLatinChurchhai 
st  Jemsalem,  ts  which  a  hospital  was  presently  added,  with  i 
'^eslMl  to  the  B^liiL  When  Godftey  de  Bouillon  took  the  d 
endowed  the  hospital :  it  then  asaumed  the  form  of  a  new  n 
and  Immediately  received  confirmation  from  Rome,  with  i 
flbseiTBtiee  *.  The  revenues  were  soon  found  to  exceed  tl 
of  thecstahliahment;  and  it  waa  then  that  the  Grand  Maali 
.  principle  and  design  by  the  infusion  of  the  military  charactei 

The  Knights  of  the  Hospital  were  distinifuished  by  thn 
"nie  firat  in  dignity  were  the  noble  and  military  ;  the  seconi 
siaatical,  auperintending  the  original  objects  of  the  inalitnti 
conmsted  of  the  '  Serving  Brethren,*  whose  duties  also  wen 
tary.  To  the  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  oh 
added  the  obligations  of  charity,  faatiog,  and  penitence  :  am 
laxity  they  may  have  admitted  in  the  observance  of  them. 
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The  discfipliiie  of  the  refcniar  canons  was  more  seriously  enforced  hj 
Nicholas  II.  in  the  year  106i9 ;  and  aboat  eighty  yean  later.  Innocent  II. 
subjected  them  to  the  additional  obligation  of  a  tow;  for  they  seem 
hitherto  to  have  been  exempt  from  such  profession.  Nerertheless,  in  the 
tomse  of  the  two  following  centories,  they  once  more  relapsed  into  sndi 
abandoned  licentiousness,  as  to  require  an  entire  reeonstraetion  from 
Jenedict  XII.  After  that  period,  they  rose  into  more  consideration  than 
!■  their  eariier  history  they  appear  to  have  attdned 

There  were  besides  some  other  orders,  both  military  and  mendicant, 
wliieh  professed  the  rule,  or  rather  the  name,  of  St  Augustine— the  Hoe- 
pWkvSt  for  instance,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  Hermits  of  81 
Angnstine  But  they  will  be  mentioned  under  those  heads  where  we 
thought  it  more  conrenient  to  place  them,  than  to  follow  in  tUa 
tiie  perplexed  method  of  the  *  Historian  of  the  Monastic  Orders»'_^ 

SlCTIOW  IV. 

On  ih0  MaUam  Onbn. 

'His  have  thus  shortly  mentioned  the  three  grand  idigioaB  Orders,  wfatdk 
kstve  been  difersifled  by  so  many  names  and  rules,  and  Rgeneiated  by 
m  Biany  reforms ;  whidi  began  in  austerity,  and  yet  Ml  into  the  most 
sfcanii'leaBi  debauchery ;  which  arose  in  piety,  and  passed  into  wicked  and 
Mng  Buperrtition ;  which  originated  in  porerty,  and  finally  fattened  on 
-mm  ttudidity  of  the  foithful,  so  as  to  spread  their  solid  territorial  acquisl- 
-ttsM  ttom  one  end  of  Christendom  to  the  other.  Founded  on  the  genuine 
nwastie  principle  of  devout  seclusion,  so  venerable  to  the  ignorant  and 
tha  vulgar,  they  presently  surpassed  the  secular  clergy  in  the  repotatioD  ' 
of  sanctity,  and  in  popular  influence.  Thus  were  they  soon  recommended 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  in  his  ambition  to  exalt  himself  above  his 
brother  prelates^  he  discovered  an  efficient  and  willing  instrument  in  the 
regular  establishments.  At  an  early  period,  he  granted  them  protection,. 
and  patronage,  and  property,  with  the  means  of  augpnenting  it :  presently, 
he  accorded  to  certain  monasteries  exemption  from  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity ;  and  in  process  of  time,  he  extended  that  privilege  to  almost  all. 
Thus  he  gradually  constituted  himself  sole  visitor,  legislator,  and  guar- 
dian  of  the  numberless  religious  institutions  which  covered  tiie  Christian 
vnirU.  The  monks  repaid  these  services  by  the  most  implicit  obedience 
—•for  obedience  was  that  of  their  three  vows  which  they  continued  to 
respect  the  longest— and  to  their  aid  and  influence  may  generally  be 
ascribed  the  triumphs  of  the  pontiff  in  his  disputes  with  the  secular 
clergy.  In  his  contests  with  the  State,  they  were  not  less  necessary  to 
his  cause ;  for,  as  his  success  in  those  struggles  usually  depended  on  the 
divisions  which  he  was  enabled  to  sow  among  the  subjects  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  streng^  of  the  party  which  he  could  thus  create,  so  the  monks, 
in  every  nation  in  £urope,  were  his  most  powerful  agents  for  that  pur- 
pose.^ And  thus,  when  we  consider  the  victory,  which  the  spiritual  some- 
times obtained  over  the  temporal  power,  as  a  mere  triumph  of  opinion  over 
arms  and  physical  force,  we  do  indeed,  at  the  bottom,  consider  it  rightly  ; 
bat  our  surprise  at  the  result  is  much  diminished,  when  we  reflect  how 
extensive  a  control  over  men's  minds  was  everywhere  possessed  by  the 
religious  orders, — how  fearlessly  and  unsparingly  they  exercised  that  con* 
iixd,  and  with  what  persevering  zeal  it  was  directed  to  the  support  and 
agmndisement  of  papal  power. 

lie  Benedictines  and  Augustmians  were  the  standing  axin^  fsK  %^ 


It  Iras  exercised  by  the  vices  of  the  feiid&l  system  ;  which  h 
wealth  in  enviable  proruition,  but  which  provided  by  no  buI 
atrength  of  government  for  the  prntectinn  of  that  which  it  hs 
BO  that  force  was  necesnary  to  defend  what  had  been  lavit 
Btition.  The  warlike  habits  which  ecclesiastics  seem  reall< 
acquired  in  the  defence  of  their  property,  were  presently  e: 
them  into  distant  and  olTensive  campaigns,  and  exhibitec 
feats  of  arms,  to  which  loyalty  did  not  oblige  them,  and  foi 
itself  furOished  a  very  fnuiffictent  pretext.  But  theM  genen 
not  give  birth  to  any  distinct  order  profesaing  to  unite  i 
with  the  exercise  of  anns  ;  and  even  the  lirat  of  those,  mh 
wards  make  such  profession,  wss  in  its  origin  a  pacific  i 
instilutioD. 

This  was  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  tl 
Hospital.     About  the  j 
TAe  Knighb  of  ihf  Hoipilal.    wish  of  some  merchants  oi 

wilhSyria,aLBtinClmrchtM 
It  Jenualem,  to  which  a  hospital  wns  presently  added,  wttb 
>ieil«l  to  the  BaptiiL  When  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  took  the  i 
endowed  the  hospital :  it  then  assumed  the  form  ofu  new  i 
•nd  ImraedJatelyreceived  coaflTination  from  Rome,  with, 
obserrance*.  The  revenues  were  soon  found  to  eiceed  \ 
of  the  establishment;  aad  it  was  then  that  the  Oraiull~ 
.  principle  end  desigu  fay  the  infusion  of  the  miltttnyd 

The  Knights  of  the  Hospitnl  nere  distin^ishlMt| 
The  first  in  dignity  were  the  noble  and  militM 
siastical,  superintending  the  original  objects  M 
consisted  of  the  '  Serving  Bretoren,' 
tary.     To  the  ordinary  vowa  of  poveHjfj| 
added  the  obligations  c^  charily,  lastiq 
laxity  they  may  have  admitted  w  P' 
tionably  derived  firom  that  pnfi 


rtM 
ntsoTi 


JChipb  xsLi       ^  msoRr  iOFnax  igrbdk.  m7 

The  Knigiito  Teoiplara  receired  their  name  from  their  remdence  in  the 
fanoiedlate  neighhourhood  of  the  Temple  at  Jeni- 

•akm.    The  foandations  of  this  order  were  laid    The  KtiMghU  Temphar*. 
atm-Ubmymt  1118;  mad  the  mle,  to  which  it  was 

n^Aeni«riaMl9eeied,waafiwnthepeBofStBeraaidi  This  hHtknUoa*  both 
}f|Brili>#iigiaal  imipoie  and  prescribid  dntiee,  waa  eiduai¥ely.  miliiary.^-To 
I-«Blend>the  booadaiiea  of  Christendom,  to  preserve  the  uotanal  tranquillity 
'  W*  Pdesline,  to  eecore  the  publie  fowls  from  robbera  and  outlaws  *,  to 
.  psiateet  the  devout  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  plaeea-r-aueh  were  the 
ftyagqiiaroflieaa  of  the  Templar.  They  were  diaeharged  with  fearlessness 
'  lowwrded  by  reaowa.  Renown  was  followed  by  the  mosi  abundnnt 
ilenee.  Comiplion  eame  in  its  train ;  and  on  their  final  expuirion 
Adestine,  they  earned  bade  with  them  to  Europe  mneh  of  the  wild 
iflSsMdled  lieenae,  which  had  been  fimdliar  to  them  hi  the  SesU  Bpt 
^4Mr  sitthappy  ftte,  aa  H  is  oonneeted  with  atm  of  the  moat  important 

Zirieila  in  papal  Uslory,  must  beiesenml  for  mon  pattianlarjnMitioniln 
MSfoper  phhce. 
rv-^oShaTsutanie»  or  German  Order,  had  Its  origin  agafai  in  the  offiesa  pf 
iDnring  the  siege  of  Acre,  a  hospital  vraa . 
Sor  the  leecption  of  the  sick  and  wounded.    ThM  Xenlofiis  (Mr. 
stablishmssil  aurrived  the  ooeasion  which 

h;  and,*  to  confirm  its  character  and  its  permanency.  It  ob- 
a  role  (in  119S)  from  Celestine  IIL,  and  a  jdaoe  among  the 
jMManriioepilable  and  Military.'  On  the  termination  of  the  CroMdeB. 
.ihnif^  returned  to  Gtennanyt,  where  they  eiyoyed  considerable 
;  and  soon  afterwards,  by  a  deviation  from  the  puipoee  of 
!ineliMion,  wUeh  might  seem  slight  perhaps  in  a  superstitious  ege, 
lilie^^laBaed  their  consecrated  arms  to  the  coTinentem  of  Pnissia. 

Thaticeuntry,  and  the  contiguous  Pomerania,  had  hitherto  resisted  the 

peaceful  exertions  of  successive  missionaries,  and  continued  to  worship 

the  mds  deities,  and  follow  the  barbarous  manners,  of  antiquity.     But 

vrhete  the  lang^iage  of  persuasion  had  been  employed  in  vain,  the  dis- 

cipiiaed  valour  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  prevailed.     It  was  recompensed 

by  the  conquest  of  two  rich  provinces  ;  and  the  faith  which  was  indicted 

upon  the  vanquished  in  the  rage  of  massacre,  was  perpetuated  under  the 

- -deliberate  oppression  of  military  government    This  event  took  place 

.tsAost  the  year  1230 ;  but  in  another  generation,  when  the  memory  of  its 

■  latiodttction  was  effaced,  the  religion  really  took  root  and  flourished,  by 

•the  sure  and  legitimate  authority  of  its  excellence  and  its  truth.    After 

.  ihaX  celebrated  exploit,  the  Teutonic  Order  continued  to  subsist  in  great 

,  estimation  with  the  Church  ;  and  this  patronage  was  repaid  with  perse- 

.vvaring  fidelity,  until  at  length,  when  they  perceived  the  grand  consumma- 

-tion   approaching,  the   holy  knights  generally  deserted  that  tottering 

I,  and  arrayed  their  rebellious  host  under  the  banners  of  Luther, 


^  An  order,  with  a  somewhat  similar  object,  was  founded  in  France  about  the  year 

1839^  called  the  Order  of  the  Glorious  Virgin  Mary.  It  waa  confined  to  young  men  of 
'  Jhanlyi  who  associated  tiiemselves,  under  the  title  of  Les  Frdres  Joyeuz,  for  the  defence 
.  4^  the  injured,  and  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity.    They  took  vows  of  obedience 

and  cmyugai  chastity,  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  the  protection  of  widows  and 

(Qfphana. 

f  In  the  treaty  between  the  empire  and  the  popedom  in  1230,  we  find  that  the  in- 

limls  of  the  three  militaiy  orders  were  expressly  stipulated  for  by  the  Pqpe ;  and  alac^ 
)  fliat  eectain  places  were  held  in  sequestration  by  Hermaai  Blaster  of  the  Teutonic  Order 

mSSSi  the  Kmperor  should  Jtove  fiilfflled  his  part  of  the  engigsmimt>  I3i»»SiV.t^«.v^\* 
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Section  V. 
The  Mendicant,  or  Preaching  Orders. 

Until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  exertions  of  the  P 
almost  entirely  confined  to  tlie  establishment  of  their  own  sup 
the  Church,  and  of  their  temporal  authority  over  the  State :  anc 
the  faithful  subservience  of  the  two  ancient  orders,  they  had 
surprising^  success  in  both  undertaking.  But  the  increasing  \i{ 
eleventh  and  twelflh  ages,  and  the  increasing  deformities  of  th 
brought  into  existence  a  number  of  heresies,  occasioning  dissens 
as  had  not  divided  Christians  since  the  Arian  controversy.  Tfa 
over  presented  themselves  not  with  one  form,  and  one  front,  and 
but  were  scattered  under  a  multitude  of  denominations,  throi 
provinces,  and  among  all  ranks.  The  secular  clergy,  relaxed  b 
indolence  and  occasional  immoralities,  rather  gave  cause  to  thi! 
tioii»  than  subdued  it;  and  the  regular  orders,  become  slug 
wealth  and  indulgence,  wanted  the  activity,  perhaps  the  zeal,  ^ 
required  of  them.  To  detect  the  latent  error,  to  pursue  it  into 
holds,  to  drag  it  forth  and  consign  it  to  the  minister  of  tem] 
geance,  was  an  office  beyond  the  energy  of  their  luxuriousness ; 
did  they  possess  the  talents  and  the  learning  to  confute  and  co 
-  "Wherefore,  as  the  experience  of  some  centuries  had  now  proved 
existing  orders,  how  oflen  soever  and  completely  reformed  a; 
duced,  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  subside  ag:ain  into  degen 
decay,  it  seemed  expedient  to  introduce  some  entirely  diflerent  or| 
into  the  imperfect  system. 

The  first  notion  of  the  new  institution  *  was  given  by  tha 

ecclesiastics  who  were  commissioned  by  Inno 
SL  Donunic,     to   convert   the  Albigeois ;    and   among  these 

distinguished  was  St,  Dominic.  .  .  That  favour 
pion  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  falsely- reputed  inventor  o 
torial  torture,  was  a  Spaniard  of  a  noble  family  and  of  the  ordi 
nona-Regular.  In  his  spiritual  campaicrns  (it  were  well  had  t 
no  more  than  spiritual)  against  the  heretics  of  Languedoc,  b 
eminent  by  an  eloquence  which  always  inflamed  and  someti 
Buaded  ;  and  having  felt  the  power  of  that  faculty,  which 
the  space  of  thirteen  centuries  had  so  rarely  revisited  the  Roma 
he  became  desirous  to  establish  a  fraternity  devoted  to  its 
His  project  was  not  discouraged  by  Innocent  III. ;  but  th 
hesitated  to  give  the  formal  sanction  necessary  to  constitui 
order :  since  the  Council  of  Lateran,  acting  according  to  his  c 
had  pronounced  it  generally  expedient  to  reform  existing  iiu 
rather  than  to  augment  their  number.  But  immediately  after  1 
of  that  Pope,  Dominic  was  established  in  the  privileges  of  a  *  J 
by  the  bull  of  Honorius  III  f. 

*  Hotpinian*s  Sixth  Book  comprehends  a  quantity  of  valuable  matter  on  th 
the  Mendicanii;  and  chapters  iv.  v.  and  vi.  should  particularly  be  con* 
author  is  laborious  and  learned,  but  not  impartial.  In  the  zeal  of  the  Pv 
has  forgotten  the  moderation  of  the  Historian,  and  (might  we  not  sometimei 
charihr  of  the  Christian. 

t  rleury  asserts,  that  the  Freres  Precheurs  at  first  were  not  so  much  a  ni 

a  new  conmg^tion  of  the  Canons-Re^ilar ;  since  it  was  only  at  a  Chapt 

lield  in  1220,  that  St.  Dominic  and  his  disciples  embraced  entire  |>07erty  and 

This  ttMj  be  so^bat  at  aay  ttike  t\ie\t  ac\|gtt\s\  cnck^^ix  was  so  eztreflwly  tn 

detthttte  of  all  efflbcti  tod  chaxaidcni^ti)  %a\o\)%ii\A0^^  Sswv^^&niaBAumtMA 
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Contemporary  with  St.  Dominie  was  his  greai  compeer  in  ecdesiastical 
edebrity»  the  fiiither  of  the  riTil  institution*  St  Fmneis 
wns  a  native  of  Asiai  in  Umbria,  without  rani^  without  St'Francis. 
httera.  but  of  an  ardent  and  enthuaiaatic  temperament 
Ijt  is  aaaerted— perhaps  untruly^that  hia  earlier  age  was  eonsumed 
fat  profligacy,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  an  opportune  sickness, 
•eeaaioned  1^  his  vices ;  and  that  his  fears  suddenly  impelled  him  into 
Hm  opposite  extreme  of  superstitious*  austerity*  It  is  certain,  that  » 
ho  inculcated^  by  his  preaching,  so  he  recommended  by  hn  example, 
Ikm  utmoal  rigour  of  the  primitive  monastic  principle,  — '  that  there 
no  safe  path  to  heaven,  unless  by  the  destitution  of  all  earthly 
Popularity  was  the  first  reward  of  hia  humiliation ;  he 
soon  followed  by  a  crowd  of  imitators ;  and  the  motive,  which 
jflJfifMf  waa  pure  ianatidsm  in  himsdl^  might  be  want  or  vanity,  or  even 
'  10  tt  in  hia  disciples.  Howbeit  they  readily  acquired  an  extensive 
ition  for  sanctity ;  and  in  the  year  1210  the  formal  protection  of 
I  vouchsafed  to  the  new  order. 
^M  appears  probable  that  the  foundation  of  the  F^anebean  Order  me 
||M.  in.  poverty  only— not  merely  unaeeompanied  bj  any  obligation  of  a 
mlpsioaary  or  predkalory  character,  but  likewise  free  firani  the  voir  of 
yinMiity-  St  Frauds  himsdf,  in  Uie  < Testament*  which  he  left  fir 
ttt  faiatruction  of  his  follower^  eiyoined  manual  labour  in  preference  to 
hsggary ;  though  he  permitted  them,  in  case  of  great  distress,  to  have 
laeoarss  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  bef^ng  alms  tma  door  to  door  {.  It 
<honM  be  mentioned,  too,  that  he  at  the  same  time  prohibited  them  from 
^PPlj^og  to  the  Pope  for  any  privilege  whatever.  But  the  sophistical  and 
CPolcntioua  spurit  of  the  age  precluded  that  simplicity.  And  their  founder 
waa  scaiedy  conaig^ned  to  the  grave,  when  his  disciples  obtained  from  Ore* 
gory  IX.f  a  bull,  which  released  them  from  the  observance  of  his  Testa- 
ment  and  placed  an  arbitrary  interpretation  on  many  particulars  of  his  rule. 
It  was  thus  that  the  necessity  of  labour  was  superseded,  and  honour  and 
sanctity  were  preposterously  attached  to  the  profession  of  mendicity. 

•  The  ftoiy  of  the  Stigmata,  or  wounda  of  Chriat,  mirmculoualy  impresaed  upon  hia 
bodhr,  ie  known  to  all.  The  text  on  which  thia  importance  waa  founded  (for  it  pleaded  a 
Una)  vaa  Biuat  Galat.  end.  *  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me;  ibr  1  bear  in 
aayMy  the  marka  of  the  Lord  Jeaus.*  We  read  in  Semler,  ann.  122S^  that  a  ruatic, 
wno  BiMe  the  aame  experiment  on  human  credulity  at  about  the  aame  timei  waa  impn- 
SUiiail  far  fife— ftliciua  cesi it  Francisco,  sec  xiiL  cap.  iii. 

^  Oiaanone,  an  impartial  writer,  thus  be^^  a  section  (lib.  six.  cap.  ▼.  fee.  V.) 
eiitiileJ  <  Honad  e  Bern  Temporali.*  <  Henceforwaid  we  shall  place  tofcether  the  suhjeda 
cff  "  lionka  **  and  <<  Temporalities  ;*'  since,  aa  we  have  already  obserred,  that  he  wha 
inouneea  ^'Monachism"  (Religioue,)  pronounces  *<  Riches,"  so  the  Monka  were  noir 
I  incomparably  more  expert  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  than  all  the  other  ecde- 
;  and  the  monasteries  in  these  days  reaped  profits  to  which  thoee  made  by  the 
Chnrdies  bore  no  proportion — so  that  the  expressions  ^  New  Reiigiotu^*  and^  New  Rickm^ 
I,  properly  speaking,  synonymous.  And  this  waa  the  more  monstrooa,  because 
in  despite  of  their  foundation  in  mendicity,  (whence  thev  had  the  name  af 
an/f,)  that  their  acquisitions  and  treasurea  were  enormous.*— -Polit  Eccles.  del 
ilsrfmo  terxti  secolo. 

I  Fleury,  Dissertat.  8me.  St.  Francis  designated  his  disci^  by  the  name  f^ratemtdi 
•—little  Brothers— and  this  became,  in  different  languages,  rVatncellii  Fimtres  Mhuxea^ 
VMna  Mineurs,  Friars  Minors. 

f  Thia  Pope  waa  at  the  same  time  a  great  patron  of  the  rival  order.  In  1231  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  in  order  to  introduce  the  Domimcana  to  hit 
H^raoage^  in  these  terms:— <  Dilectoa  Filioa  Fratves  Ofdtnia  Fkedicatorum  ifdut  novoa 
Vinitorea  suss  vines  suacitavit ;  qui,  non  sua  sed  qu»  sunt  Jesu  Christl  qusrentea,  tarn 
eOBba  profli^andaa  hcreses,  quam  pestes  alias  moctiieraa  extirpandaa  ae  dedidbrmn 
•fBB^IKaisatiom  Verbi  Dei,  in  Jijeetio&e  Tolimtarai  paiqpvtatis.*  The  faen^ia  tte& 
Ij  Giaimoiie. 
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•  Here  then  we  observe  the  first  point  of  distinction  in  the  first  o 
tion  of  the  two  orders.  The  Dominicans  were,  in  their  earliest  ch 
a  society  of  itinerant  preachers — this  was  the  whole  of  their  profei 
they  were  not  bound,  as  it  would  seem,  by  any  vow  of  poven3| 
after  a  short  space,  when  their  founder  had  possibly  observed  1 
Franciscans  prospered  well  under  that  vow — that  without  possess! 
thing  they  abounded  with  many  things  * — he  thought  it  desir 
imitate  such  profitable  self-denial :  accordingly,  he  also  imposed  u 
disciples  the  obligation  of  poverty. 

Again :  when  the  Franciscans  discovered  that  no  little  influence  i 
to  their  rivals  from  the  ofhce  of  public  preaching,  they  also  betook 
selves  to  that  practice ;  and,  perhaps,  with  almost  equal  success. 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  afler  a  very  few  years,  two  orders,  ess 
different  in  their  original,  were  very  nearly  assimilated  in  cbi 
and  even  in  profession,  and  entered  upon  the  same  career  with 
the  same  objects  and  the  same  principles. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  features  of  their  policy  and  the  character  i 
•Ceclesiastical  influence,  they  continued  to  be  distinguished  by 
important  diversities.  The  whole  course  of  their  history  is  more 
strongly  marked  by  these.  And  if  many  of  them  were  occasionei 
unquestionably  true)  by  the  passionate  jealousy  which  they  bore  t 
other,  and  which  they  displayed  upon  idl  occasions,  to  the  great  i 
and  injury  of  the  Church,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  difference  ' 
first  constitution  ever  contributed  to  cause  a  difference  in  their  d« 
The  original  vow  and  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  at  no  time  perfectly 
fipom  the  memory  of  his  followers.  Attempts  were  soon  made  to 
it  in  its  native  austerity  ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  general  con 
with  the  rival  order,  the  most  violent  intestine  dissensions  were  inti 
into  the  family  of  that  Saint,  which  terminated  in  permanent  all 
and  schism. 

Again  :  auother  evil  was  brought  upon  the  Church  by  these  disj 
sharpened  as  they  alsb  were  by  the  scholastic  subtleties  which  ii 
'  days  perverted  reason.  The  authority  of  the  Pope  interposed  to  sc 
at  rest,  but  his  interference  produced  the  opposite  effect  t :  it  nc 
increased  the  animosity  of  both  parties,  but  also  raised  up  a  pi 
branch  of  the  fraternity  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  pontifical  supf 
In  the  controversy  in  which  these  *  indocile  *  brethren  engaged 
.  the  fourteenth  age,  against  John  XXII.,  they  proceeded  so  far  in  rel 
audacity  as  formally  to  pass  the  sentence  of  heresy  upon  the  \ 
Christ,  and  to  abet  the  efforts  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria  to  depose  him ! 
(as  Fleury  has  observed)  was  the  termination  of  their  huniilit 
deposition  of  a  pope !  Owing  to  these  internal  contests,  it  has  eve 
made  a  question  with  some,  whether  Uie  institution  of  the  Men 
has  not  contributed,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  decline,  rather  tk 
advancement  of  the  papal  interests.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  rei 
such  a  doubt.  The  wound  which  the  Roman  See  may  have  r 
firom  the  passionate  insubordination  of  a  faction  of  one  of  those 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  benefits  which  it  has  derived  fin 


*  We  read,  in  the  <  Hittuire  dei  Ordres  Monastiquea,'  of  Frandican  -.«._ 
vciy  early  foundation— reudences  inconsistent  with  the  perpetual  practice  of  I 
But  thoM  mansions  were  probably  the  first  profits  of  tlie  trade,  the  first-fruili 
violation  of  the  vow, 

^f  The  good  and  simple  pope,  St.  Gelestine,  sanctioned  the  diviaion  amoi^  ti 
onsBS  by  cstaUishing  ttw  congRi^akMii  q£V)m  ^  Vwt^tijs^cBadu^ 
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Uthful  assiduity*  the  learning,  the  seal,  and  the  nncoinproiiiirfBg  devoted- 
ies8  of  the  other. 

If  the  Dominicans  surpassed  the  rival  order  in  obedience  to  their 
xnrnnon  master,  they  also  afibrded  a  better  example  of  internal  harmony 
ind  discipline.  Indeed,  as  they  adhered  very  closely  to  the  ori^nal 
ibjectof  their  institution,  the  destruction  of  heresy,  there  was  little  reason 
ivhy  they  should  dispute  with  each  other,  and  the  strongest  motive  for 
•oncord  with  the  Holy  See.  The  destruction  of  heresy  tlwy  were  willing 
[as  we  have  observed),  in  the  first  instance,  to  accomplish  by  the  sword  of 
lihe  spirit;  but,  whether  through  the  natural  impatience  of  bigotry,  or 
because  the  wisest  among  them  began  to  suspect  the  weakness  of  their 
d^m  cause,  the  futility  of  their  sophistry,  and  the  ftdsehood  of  their  posi- 
tfons,  after  a  very  short  attempt  they  abandoned  thai  method  of  conver- 
ifion,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  material  weapon.  The  secular  arm  was 
Mmnioned  to  their  aid,  and  it  became  in  process  of  time  their  favourite, 
if  not  their  only,  instrument. 

Nevertheless  those  are  in  error  who  attribute  the  foundation  of  the 
Inquisition,  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  tribunal,  to  the  hand  of  St  Dominie. 
Et  laay  aeem  indeed  to  have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 
Iflibours,  the  result  to  which  his  principles  infallibly  tended;  mud  it  is 
true  that  the  administration  of  Its  offices  was  principally  delegated  to 
hb  order.  But  it  was  not  anywhere  formally  established  until  ten  or 
tfrelve  years  after  his  death  ^.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Dominicana, 
ilrMdy  trained  to  the  chase,  and  heated  by  the  scent  of  blood,  eageriy 
execoted  the  trust  which  was  assigned  to  them.  Over  the  whole  surface 
of  tlie  western  world  they  spread  themselves  in  fierce  and  keen  pursuit ; 
Mid  tile  distant  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Poland  were  presently  inflicted 
%vflhihe  same  deadly  visitation.  Rome  was  the  centre  of  persecution  ; 
Hbe  heart,  to  which  the  circulating  poison  continually  returned— and 
«vhenoe  it  derived,  as  it  flowed  onward,  a  fresh  and  perennial  supply  of 
virulence  and  malignity. 

The  Dominicans,  soon  afler  their  institution,  seem  to  have  appropriated 
most  of  the  learning,  then  so  sparingly 

distributed  among  the  monastic  orders.  DUpute  of  the  Dominicans  with 
They    applied    themselves    chiefly    to  the  Univeniiy  of  Paris, 

the  science  of  controversy,    and  soon 

became  very  formidable  in  that  field — the  more  so,  since  they  employed 
the  resources  of  scholastic  ingenuity  in  the  defence  of  tlie  papal  govern- 
ment. The  means  and  the  end  harmonized  well;  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  were  to  a  great  extent  favourable  to  both ;  the  exertions  of  reviving 
reason  were  perpetually  baffled,  and  her  friends  discomfited  and  over- 
thrown. .  .  We  shall  briefly  notice  one  signal  campaign  of  the  Dominicans 
-^hat  which  they  carried  on  for  above  thirty  years  against  the  University 
of  Paris.  .  .  That  body,  which  was  already  the  most  eminent  in  Europe, 
thought  it  expedient,  in  the  year  1228,  to  confine  the  Dominicans,  in 
common  with  all  other  religious  orders,  to  the  possesssion  of  one  of  its 
theological  classes,  while  those  Mendicants  warmly  asserted  their  claim 
to  two.  Many  violent  contentions  arose  from  this  difference,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1255,  with  no  decisive  result :  the  matter  was  then 
referred  to  the  wisdom  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
anticipate  the  response  of  the  Vatican.  The  University  received  an 
luqualified  injunction  to  throw  open  to  the  Dominicans,  not  two  classes 

The  origin  of  the  laquintioa  Win  be  iieicribed  ia  chs:|A»c 
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.  only,  but  as  many  chairs  and  dimities  as  it  might  seem  (^od  to  t 
occupy.  For  four  years  the  refractory  doctors  resisted  the  execu! 
the  sentence  with  a  boldness  worthy  of  a  better  ap^e  and  a  happier 
At  length,  terrified  by  the  repeated  menaces  of  the  pontiff,  the 
mitted.  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  straggle  had  not  been  without  its  \ 
During  the  course  of  a  protracted  controversy,  subjects  had  been  h 
of  higher  and  more  general  importance,  than  the  right  of  lecturing 
schools  of  Paris.  While  the  discipline  and  principles  of  the  Meni 
were  examined  and  assailed,  the  power  which  upheld  them  d 
escape  from  public  reprehension.  The  possibility  of  error  even 
Church  itself  was  openly  maintained ;  and  the  spirit  of  learning, 
had  hitherto  ministered  to  ecclesiastical  oppression,  was  at  length  i 
against  it  The  first  efforts  of  the  best  principles  are  generally  baff 
disappointed ;  but  the  example  which  they  leave  does  not  peril 
only  waits  till  the  concurrence  of  happier  circumstances  may  bii 
season  for  more  successful  imitation. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  dispute,  as  both  parties  became  equally 
the  limits  of  reason  were  exceeded,  with  almost  equal  temerity,  I 
Among  many  laborious  productions,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  « 
published  by  Guilliaume  deSt.  Amour,  a  doctor  of  Sorbon,  andap 
champion  of  the  University,  *  Concerning  the  Perils  of  the  Latter ' 
The  peculiarity  which  has  recommended  it  to  our  notice  is  this, 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  passage  of  St  Paul  relating  to  '  the  ' 
times  which  were  to  come  in  the  last  days,'  was  fulfilled  by  the  ei 
ment  of  the  Mendicants!  •  .  .  Every  age  has  affixed  its  ow 
pretation  to  that  text,  and  all  have  been  successively  deceived ;  i 
might  teach  us  some  caution  in  wresting  the  mysterious  oracles 
from  their  eternal  destination  to  serve  the  partial  views — to  aid  tl 
sient,  and  perhaps  passionate,  purposes  of  the  moment  Yet  is  t 
undue  value  almost  indissolubly  attached,  even  by  the  calmest  mi 
passing  occurrences:  however  trivial  and  fugitive  their  charactc 
are  magnified  by  close  inspection,  so  as  to  exceed  the  mi 
events  farther  removed  in  time ;  and  it  is  this,  our  almost  insuj 
inability  to  reduce  present  occurrences  to  their  real  dimensions— ti 
them  at  a  distance,  and  examine  them  side  by  side  along  with  th< 
actions  of  former  days — to  consider  them,  in  short,  disinterestec 
historically — it  is  this  cause  which  has  begotten,  and  which  still 
many  foolish  opinions  in  minds  not  destitute  of  reason ;  and  which, 
other  fruits,  has  so  frequently  reproduced,  and  in  so  many  shap 
pitiable  enthusiasm  of  the  Millenarians. 

Though  both  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  professed  to  be  at  th 

time  mendicants  and  preachers,  yet,  in  some 
Dissensions  among    conformity  with  their  original  rules,  the  fonm 
the  Franciscans.      tinned  to  retain  more  of  the  predicatory,  the  latti 

of  the  mendicant,  character.  These  last  were 
quently  less  distinguished  by  their  literary  contests,  than  by  those 
they  waged  against  each  other,  respecting  the  just  interpreUtion 
rule  of  their  founder.  In  all  other  monastic  institutions,  the  posses 
property  was  forbidden  to  individuals,  but  permitted  to  the  comm 
whereas  the  more  rigid  injunction  of  St  Francis  denied  every  desc 
of  fixed  revenues,  even  to  the  Societies  of  his  followers.  There  wen 
among  those  who  wished  for  a  relaxation  of  this  rule  ;  and  they  ol 
It  without  difficulty,  boih  fifom  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV. 
«io(fter  party,  who  caBed.  thiein&t\i|«%  ^^  ^^mVnSA^YDL^iited  on  i 
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a  to  die  original  mttitution ;  they  even  refilled  to  dmre  the  slo- 
Je  of  Fkenetecan  with  those  who  had  abandoned  it  Thin  ftdlng 
id  itarif  with  particalar  vehemence  in  the  year  1847,  when  John  of 
a  rigid  spiritualiet,  was  chosen  general  of  the  order.  Bat  the 
rorldly  brethren  still  adhered  to  their  mitigated  diacipline;  ud 
raeverance,  which  was  faToored»  perhaps,  by  the  secret  wiahea  of 
r  the  opposite  party,  received  thei  steady  and  sealous  concurrence 
loly  See.  For  whatsoever  value  the  popes  might  attach  to  the 
ry  poverty  of  their  myrmidon8,-^-to  the  respect  which  it  eidted, 
spontaneous  generosity  which  so  abundantly  relieved  it,— they  no 
msidered,  that  it  was  more  important  to  the  permanent  interests  of 
irch  to  encourage  the  increase  of  her  fixed  and  solid  and  perpetnal* 
oas* 

inccess  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  encouraged  the* pro*' 
of  beggary ;  and  the  face  of  Christendom  was  suddenly  darimed 
arm  of  hcAy  mendicants,  in  sudi  manner  that,  aboot  the  vear  1878; ' 
f  X.  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  overgrowing  evil.    To  tnis  end  he 
sed  a  great  multitude  of  those  authorized  vamnts,  and  distributed 
ainder,'ttHi  very  numerous,  into  four  societies,— the  DominJcanat" 
nciscans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Hermits  of  St  Augustine* 
>rder  of  the  Carmelites  was,  in  its  origin,  Oriental  and  EremMoalr 
lioeas,  a  monk  of  Patmos,  who  visited  the 
lacea  in  1185,  thus  concludes  the  narrative  of    The  CarmeHiei. 
primage : — *  On  Mount  Carmel  is  the  cavern 
i,  where  a  large  monastery  once  stood,  as  the  remains  of  bofhl- 
test;   but  it  has  been  ruined  by  time  and  hostile  incurslona. 
ears  ago  a  hoary-headed  monk,  who  was  also  a  priest  came  firom 
I,  and  established  himself  in  this  place,  by  the  revelation  of  the 
t  EKas.     He  made  a  little  inclosure  in  the  ruins  of  the  monastery, 
istrueted  there  a  tower  and  a  small  church,  and  assembled  about 
liers,  with  whom  he  still  inhabits  that  holy  place*.'   Such  appears 
ie  eariiest  authentic  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  Carmelites, 
he  year  1209,  Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gave  them  a  rule. 
Bted  of  sixteen  articles,  which  contain  nothing  original,  and  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  ignorance,  the  abstinence,  and  the  poverty 
mginal  brothers.    The  institution  was  not,  however,  legitimately 
«d  into  the  grand  monastic  family  till  the  year  1226,  when  it 
.  the  sanction  of  Honorius  III.     Twelve  years  afterwards  it  was 
rom  among  the  regular  orders  to  the  more  valuable  privileges  and 
of  mendicity  ;  and  we  observe  that  the  severe  rule  of  its  in&ncy 
erpreted  and  mitigated  soon  afterwards  by  Innocent  IV.     Accord- 
became  venerable  and  popular,  and  was  embraced  with  the 
ned  eagerness  in  every  country  in  Europe. 

sat  number  of  individuals  were  still  found  scattered  throughout^ 
tern  Church,  who  cherished  the  name, 

they  might  dispense  with  the  severer    HermiU  of  Si.  AuguiHne^ 
of  hermits;    and   they  professed   a 

)f  rules  by  which  their  several  independent  societies  were  governed. 
It  IV.  expressed  his  desire  to  unite  them  into  one  order ;  and  ^it 
scuted  by  his  successor.  Alexander  IV.,  the  better  to  withdraw 
om  their  seclusion,  and  engage  them  in  the  functions  of  the  eccle- 
.  hierarchy  t*  formed  them  into  a  single  congregation,  under  one 

*  We  cite  6ie  passtge  from  Tieury,  lib.  Izzti.,  see.  &5» 
f  O'lMnaoae,  8U>r»  NtLp,,  lib.  zs.,  cap.  v^  1S0«  ^ 
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rule  and  one  creneral,  and  associated  them  by  the  same  title  of  *  Hermi 
of  St  Aup:iisline.'  We  may  observe,  however,  that  as  they  were  the  mo 
modeniy  so  they  were  the  least  considerable  of  the  mendicant  instib 
tions. 

To  these  four  orders  the  pontiffs  ^p-anted  the  exclusive  indulfrenca  < 
travelling  througfh  ail  countries,  of  conversinp^  with  persons  of  all  rank 
and  instructing*,  wheresoever  they  sojourned,  the  young*  and  the  iprnoran 
This  commission  was  presently  extended  to  preaching  in  the  churches,  ai 
administering  the  holy  sacraments.  And  so  great  veneration  did  thi 
excite  by  the  sanctity  of  their  appearance,  the  austerity  of  their  life,  ai 
the  authoritative  humility  of  their  manners,  that  the  people  nished  in  mv 
titudes  to  listen  to  their  eloquence,  and  to  crave  their  benediction.  Ai 
thus  the  spirit  of  sacerdotal  despotism,  which  had  been  chilled  throu$ 
the  indecency  or  negligence  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  luxuriot 
languor  of  the  regular  establishments,  was  for  a  season  revived  and  reston 
to  an  authority,  in  its  extent  more  ample,  and  in  its  exercise  far  moi 
unsparing,  than  it  had  possessed  at  any  preceding  period. 

In  their  early  years,  the  two  great  nurseries  of  the  Dominicans  wei 
Paris  and  Bologna.     In  those  cities,  Jourdain,  the  General  of  the  ordi 

and  successor  of  its  founder,  alternate 

Earlff  meritt  and  degeneracy     passed  the  season  of  Lent ;  and  thence  I 

of  the  Mendicants.  sent  forth  his  emissaries  through  the  sou 

and  the  west  Among  the  first  conva 
to  the  discipline  of  St  Dominic  were  many  distinguished  by  rank  ai 
dignity,  many  eminent  ecclesiastics,  many  learned  doctors,  both  in  h 
and  theology,  and  many  young  students  of  noble  parentage.  Nor 
it  hard  to  believe  those  accounts,  which  praise  the  rigour  of  their  mor 
excellence,  and  the  general  subjection  of  their  carnal  appetites  to  tl 
control  of  the  spirit.  The  very  enthusiasm,  which  at  first  inflamed  the 
for  the  purity  and  beauty  of  their  institution,  was  inconsistent  with  hyp 
critical  pretensions  to  piety ;  it  tended,  too,  somewhat  to  prolong  tl 
exercise  of  those  virtues  whence  it  drew  its  origin.  And  thus,  if  the 
literary  exertions  were  really  stimulated  by  the  highest  motives — the  gio 
of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  faithful — they  may  well  have  surpassi 
the  languid  labours  of  the  old  ecclesiastics,  which  were  so  common 
directed  to  mere  vulgar  and  temporal  objects.  Accordingly,  as  tl 
Mendicants  rose,  the  ancient  orders  and  the  secular  clergy  fell  into  di 
repute  and  contempt;  and  the  chairs  and  the  pulpits,  which  they  hadf 
long  filled,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  usurped  by  more  zealou8»  moi 
laborious,  and  more  popular  competitors. 

But  these  conquests  were  not  obtained  or  preserved  without  many  vm 
lent  and  obstinate  contests  *.  Both  regulars  and  seculars  defended  the 
ancient  privileges  with  an  ardour  which  seemed  to  supply  the  want  < 


*  Hie  ^^rand  dispute  in  England  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Mendicants,  in  m\m 
the  Archbishop  of  Armaf^h  was  so  i)roniinent,  took  place  about  1337.  The  great  complai 
at  that  time  was,  that  the  latter  had  seduced  all  the  young  men  at  the  University  io  eo 
fen  to  them,  to  enter  their  order,  and  to  remain  there.  And  the  prelate  naentioBB  tl 
remarkable  fact,  that,  through  the  suspicions  thus  infused  into  families,  the  number  • 
students  at  Oxford  bad  been  reduced  during  his  time  from  thirty  thousand  to  aia  the 
■and.  It  was  made  another  matter  of  reproach  on  the  mendicantit,  that  they  had  bouil 
up  all  the  botiks,  au<l  collected  in  every  convent  a  large  and  fine  library.  The  field 
contest  WHS  transferred  ti>  the  |K)i»tifical  court  (then  at  Avignon);  the  mendicants  we 
ttiuiaphaut,  and  the  ArchViKhop*!  misiunu  oj^an  to  have  had  no  result.  And  about  tl 
aame  time  two  connderabUs  phucm,  Vito,  ItLlaaQl  oil  Kxa^jKis  vul  Charles,  Count ' 
AlcDi^OD,  became  memberi  reBpedi.%«\y  ol  Wib  "Exu^xaMaa^  <aL\>qmwar;Ma.  mftiav 
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Thar  ditpotet  with  cadi  other  wart  tor  th«  umam  kid  aside;- 
uoited  with  tqaal  eamestiiess  against  tha  invader  of  their  cominoa- 
ita;  and  the  rancour  thus  oeeasioned,  and  shared,  in  aome  degree^ 
by  the  moat  obscure  individuals  of  both  parties*  w|us  &r  from  favouiu 
either  to»  the  purity  of  religion,  or  to  the  honour  of  the  Churdi— 
ich,  thai  some  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  eipreased  a  reasondde 
whether  the  interests  of  their  Church  would  not  have  been  move 
ly  consulted  by  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  two  classes  already 
to  religion,  than  by  the  establishqaent  of  a  new  order.  It  is 
inly  trucb  that  no  cause  has  more  scandalised  the  name  of  Christ* 
rery  age  of  his  faith,  than  the  bitter  dissensions  of  his  ministers^ 
very  immoralities  have  scarcely  been  more  poisonous  in  their  infln* 
OB  the  people,  than  the  spectacle  of  their  jealousy  and  rancour.  Andb 
If  the  ancient  aeal  and  piety  could  have  been  revived  by  ordinaiy 
ma  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  thirteenth  century — had  it  bees; 
la  to  infuse  into  the  decrepit  the  vigour  of  the  young,  into  tha- 
the  virtna  of  the  poor,— such  had,  indeed,  been  tha  safer  method 
fsganeration.  It  appears,  however,  very  questionable,  whether  tho 
4|||paahad  power  to  accompHshso  substantial  a  reformaiion  in  tha  Chunih»< 
^|Mi^ bad. they  been  seriously  bent  on  it  It  is  perfectly  oertain  that  th^ 
^NIBM  not  so  disposed.  The  interesta  of  papacy  were  now  beeoninip 
j0Uif4iWBnmi  from  the  intere9ts  of  the  Church,  and  thoir  policy  (though 
anight  not  themselves  be  conscious  of  the  distinction)  was  steadily 
to  the  former.  With  thai  view,  the  institution  of  the  Mendicanta 
linanlly  useful,  as  it  communicated  a  sort  of  ubiquity  to  tha  pon- 
Chair*  Moreover,  the  scandals  which  it  occasioned  were,  ip  soasa 
compensated  by  the  energy  to  which  the  old  establishments  were* 
ipinctantiy.  awakened ;  and  which  had  been  more  honourable  tothemselvea* 
Mul  mora  useful  to  religion,  had  it  been  excited  by  a  less  equivocal 
motive. 

^  One  essential  characteristic  of  the  Mendicants  was  the  want  of  any  peCi-. 
aaanent  residence ;  and  thus  their  influence  over  the  people,  though  at 
Sfeasons  vast  and  overruling^,  could  not  be  deeply  fixed,  or  very  durable. 
Again,  since  they  professed  absolute  poverty,  they  could  scarcely  exercise 
snj  feariess  control  over  those,  on  whose  favour  and  charity  they  were 
dependent  for  their  daily  subsistence :  so  that  their  popular  authority  waa 
daatituta  of  those  substantial  supports  which  their  opponents  derived  from 
tfie  possession  of  opulent  establishments,  and  rested  wholly  on  their  talenta 
and  their*  virtues.  As  long  as  their  zeal  and  their  eloquence  far  surpassed' 
those  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastics, — as  long  as  the  sanctity  of  their  moral* 
practioe  was  beyond  reproach  or  suspicion, — so  long  they  deserved  and 
ssaintained  the  superiority  of  their  influence.  But  though  the  impression 
thna  produced  will  generally  last  somewhat  longer  than  the  excellence 
which  produces  it,  still  the  solid  foundation  of  their  power  decayed  with. 
the  decay  of  their  orig^ual  qualities  ;  and  the  \yealth  which  they  at  length 
aobatituied  in  the  place  of  these,  reduced  them  at  best  to  the  level  of  their 
livala. 

And  no  long  time  elapsed  from  their  origin^  before  the  reproach  of 
CDlTuption  was  commonly  and  justly  cast  upon  them*.    Gleneral  complainta; 


^  The  evidence  of  Matthew  Paris,  an  eitablulied  Benedictuie  of  St  Alhan'i,  mmj  be* 
coloored  by  professional  jealousy,  but  nevertheleaa  it  is  aubttantiaUy  true.    In 


faia  Henry  III.,  anno  1246,  he  mentions,  how.  from  being  {)rMdici%  thev  became  coa« 


and  usurped  the  other  offices  of  the  Ordinary.    In  the  same  place  he  publishes  a 
aelebialsd  Bull  of  Gregory  IX.  in  their  favour,  and  itvoiigly  deacribea  tha  umokn^^b  ^\3qs^ 


jM  A  HmORT  OF  tA  CUUIMIB.-  [CJi^aM 

nrne  rctpeeUnf^  tlie  miilUtade  of  pieteiU  whidi  they  invented  fiir  Ihftl 
estortion  of  money;  letpectinr  the  Tageboiid  hafaitt,  the  idlene«»  uil 
iflBportunity  of  many  emonf^  them.    It  wet  pertienlariy  enerted.  thu 
tering  inmnueted  themselves  into  the  confidoiee  of  fiuniliet*  t&ey  tod 
under  their  spedel  chaige  the  manegement  of  willst  and  eonatoncMl 
tliem  to  their  own  advantaffe.    They  became  perpetual  attendants  enl^ 
death-bed  of  the  rich.    Moreover,  they  engaged  vrith  intriguing^  aelirfH 
in  the  political  transactions  of  the  day,  and  were  entrusted  withthe  elM 
dnet  of  difficult  negotiations.    The  cabinets  of  princes  were  nol  too  fcli| 
§tt  their  ambition,  the  secrets  of  domestic  life  were  not  ben^sSh  tUi.| 
avarice.    Agdn — it  oflended  the  reason  of  many,  that  holy  peraois;  f0\ 
ftssing  pralbnnd  humilitv  and  perfect  poverty,  should  appear  in  thetii^  | 
neCer  of  magistrates,  having  apparitors  and  familiars  at  tnrir  diwoaait  ipi  1 
alt  the  treasures  and  all  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisidon.    Thief  mt\ 
became  rich,  indeed,  and  they  became  powerful:  but  there  were  IbHJI 
iHio  did  not  fail  to  contrast  the  contempt  of  worldly  glory,  wMch  iAne^ ! 
ttnled  the  Inrth  of  their  order,  with  the  pomp  whfch  they  aftemMdri 
aastuned  so  willingly ;  and  to  remaric,  that  through  the  abandonment  tf 
evisry  possession,  they  possessed  everything,  and  were  nicnn  oimleHt  W 
their  poverty  than  the  most  opulent  *.     .     •     •     Such  reflectiens  w«Mf  I 
obidons  to  the  most  iliiterete ;  and  they  gradually  dimfaiiBhcl  n^popi^ 
laiity,  which  was  ill  compensated  by  riches.  Howbeit,  amid  tlie  dedtee  M 
their  veputatfon  and  the  degeneracy  of  their  principles,  from  the  oine  gtanf 
rule  of  their  ecclesiastical  policy  they  never  deviated^-they  penttreMlK' 
without  any  important  interruption,  in  their  faithlbl  ministry  to  tbt 
Vatican.    But  fh>m  the  time  that  they  parted  with  their  original  chun^' 
tcristics,  their  agency  became  less  useful ;  and  the  extravaganee  witil  wUeh 
they  someUmes  exalted  the  pretensions  of  the  See,  began,  in  later  agei^' 
to  excite  some  disgust  among  its  more  moderate  and  reasonable  sop* 
porters. 

thsy  dnived  fRmi  it  '  Ecdeiianini  rectories  •  .  procactter  alloquentet.  indaMa  abi 
talta  ytMmtL  in  propatolo  demonttranteti  erecta  cerrice  ea  exigentes  recitsn,  fte.  •  . 
Ha  than  veiatM  tha  manner  in  which  they  supplanted  the  dergy  in  the  aAdtens  of  thA 
Mople.  '  Esae  proiessiu  ?  Etiam.  A  quo  ?  A  sacerdote  meo.^  Et  qois  iUt  idiota? 
Nun^uam  theoloeiam  audint;  uunquam  in  decretis  vigilavit;  nunquam  unm 
qoBShonem  didicit  enodare.  Cod  sunt  et  duces  caeconim.  Ad  nos  accedite,  qid  wniiiRa 
upram  a  kpra  distinguere  .  .  .  Multi  igitur,  pr^pue  nobUei  ei  wwliftSMi  mmm,' 
i^ntis  propriis  sacerdotibusi  pnodicatoribus  confitebantur  •  •  unde  non  nediocrilflr 
vilutt  ordinaiiorum  dignitas.*  .  •  .  Matthew  Paris  then  goes  on  to  show  the  iauao*. 
wdH^thos  introduced;  since  the  people  did  not  feel  tot  the  Mendicsnts  any  of  ttst  avs! 
'wUch  their  own  priests  had  been  accustomed  to  inspire,  and  therefore  repealed  flHir  ~^~ 
with  Isn  tcruple.  The  same  anthor  (ad.  ami.  1235)  repeats  the  conplainis  ti  €  ' 
Unea  of  tha  Mendicsnts,  and  of  the  axtsnsive  footing  which  th^  had  already 
imon  tha  domsini  of  the  old  establishments.  In  anotlMr  place,  (ann.  1247,)  be  6 
ibtm  as  the  pope*s  beadles  and  tax-gatherers.  *  Utpote  fiatres  mmores  et  prodiesloiw  (id 
oedimns  iuTitos)  jam  suos  fecit  Dominus  Pspa,  non  sine  ordinis  eorum  Innoii^  cl  teaa- 
dslo^  tdoniarios  et  bedellos.*  .  .  •  These  passages  weie  written  wifhk  hidra' 
esniary  from  the  foundation  of  the  order.  The  evidence  of  the  gieat  Fra&citeao,  Booaa^' 
irantura,  and  of  Thierri  d'Apolde,  both  writers  of  the  same  age,  is  also  adduced  by  IlM|t. 
to  prove  the  early  corruption  of  the  Mendicants.  Bzovius  (ann.  1304,  sec.  rii.} 
a  long  decree  of  Benedict  XL,  still  further  augmenting  the  privileges  of  the  Ml 
and  eonmpting  them  from  certain  episcopal  restraints. 

♦Pietr.  delte  Vigne.  (i.  Epist.  37).  FUsm,  lib.  haam^  sec  7.  The  Gapocinn,  a 
of  itfiDnned  Franciscans,  did  not  arise  till  the  bc^einning  of  the  sixteenth  ceutuiy.  TtiHi 
piograss,  which  was  contemporary  with  thiA  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  JaiaitSi  is  sin 
oesaibed  as  extremely  rapid. 


IX.]  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURGH.  33? 

Section  VI. 
The  Establithmenl  of  Num. 
here  esisted,  even  in  the  Antenicene  Church,  viri^ins,  who 'tnadi! 
on  of  religious  chastity,  and  dedicated  [hemselvea  to  tlie  service  ot' 
is  clear  from  the  writings  of  Terlullian,  Cyprian,  and  Euaebtus  *, 
eie  is  no  sulHcienl  reuRon  to  believe  that  tticy  were  formed  into 
i ;  still  less  that  thef  constituted  any  order  or  cuiifrre^Btion.  They 
k1  individually  their  self-imposed  duties  and  devotions ;  and  found 
roclice  to  be  conaisteni,  like  the  Astetic,  umoni^  whom  they  may 
f  be  classed,  with  ihe  ordinary  occupations  of  sodely. 
origin  of  Communities  of  female  recluses  was  probably  coeval 
at  of  monasteries,  and  the  produce  of  the  same  soil.  The  glory 
natilulion  is  commonly  ascribed  to  St,  Syncleiica,  the  descendant 
Bcedonian  family  settled  in  Alexandria,  and  (he  contemporary  of 
hony.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  many  such  establish menls  were 
1  in  Egypt  before  Ihe  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  that  Ihoy 
ropa^led  throughout  Syria,  Pontus,  and  Greece,  by  the  sanis 
and  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Holy  Brothers  though 
it  would  seem,  in  the  same  abundance.  It  appears,  however, 
ey  gradually  penetrated  into  every  province  where  the  name  of 
was  known  ;  they  were  found  among  the  Armenian^  Mingrelians, 
ins,  Maronites.  and  others  ;  and  finally  formed  an  important  and 
jngruous  appendage  lo  the  Oriental  Church, 
ble  Roman  lady,  named  Marcella,  is  celebrated  as  the  instrument 
by  Providence  lo  introduce  the  pious  institution  into  the  West, 
lation  of  the  models  of  Egypt,  she  assembled  several  virgins  and 
in  a  community  consecrated  lo  holy  purposes  ;  and  her  example 
so  many  imitators,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  next  generation,  SL 
9e  t,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine,  bear  sufficient  testimony  lo  the 
nee  of  the  institution  in  theirtime.  It  is  true  that,  at  least  as  laTc 
year  400,  many  devout  virfjins  (Virgiues  Devota)  still  preserved 
?mestic  relations  and  adhered  to  the  more  secular  practice  of  the 
xae  Church  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  those  devotees  were  neve^ 
extinct  in  any  age.  But  the  Associations  for  Ihe  same  end  srar 
embraced  most  of  tliose  with  whom  religious  zeal  was  the  leaaiuff 
;  *nd  their  sanctity  was  recommended  to  popular  reverence,  aa 

.  Conttuit.  lib.  iv,,  Tertullian,  lib.  ad  Uxorem.     Cypriui  (lib.  i.  epiiL  li,  ad 


naloat  tbI  non  potiunt,  neliui  «it  nubaa^  quam  in  igaam  dalidii  m 
[ain :  (lib,  t.  eiHst.  viiL)  he  ■pculii  of  <  Uembra  Christo  dicata  et  in  ak^.—  •~~- 
hoawcm  pudica  *irtiite  derota.'  .  .  See  alaa  bia  '  'RaetBtn*  da  Dia^ 
■t  Habihi  Vitgiuum.'  ,  .  Th«n  ptuago  tliow^  at  tb«  mwm  lima,  that 
win  that  age  Tirgini  dedicated  lo  nligteo,  ud  that  thay  wan  not  baondbf  any 

I.  i.  da  Virgiaibui  ed  MaiceUiaam.  nie  taatimony  of  St.  Jemme,  reqKettog 
,  haa  been  alreuly  cited  (lupra,  p.  396.)  St.  Ao^oatina  (Da  Horibm  Badwiw; 
aya,  in  ipeaJuog  of  tha  mooutic  attabliiluiiaBti  both  at  Milan  and  Kama  i^ 
.  pronoi  incTeditilia,  uon  iii  vrria  tantum,  aed  etiam  in  fcaotiiiii ;  qnibna  ttam,  maWl 
ttTi^inibiu  (imul  hatritantibui  el  laaa  aa  tela  y**' —  — ~* — *"""  —" 
'  ■— — aainiBi  probatiasimmjuo  QOa  lantnin  =-  ■ — ^'■ 

a  inBtnitfadifl  menlibua  paiitv  at  p 
,  Bad  HoKnaianua  de  Oiig.  Monadi.,  Ub,  iii,  c^  xL.et  ma. 


"A  mSTOKY  or  THB  CHIIBCH.  [Ohi»^ 

It  mwif  alio  have  been  exalted  and  fiirtifiad,  by  the  diiicipline  md  the* 
IvUch  festrained  them. 

l%e  Rules,  to  which  the  convents  oTNons*  nere  satject*  were 
Ar  tiie  most  pnit  upon  those  whieh  bound  the  nonks.    JUheiliB 
Ihey  Hfed  froni  isonunon  rands,  and  used  a  connnon  aonBiloiy»lp 
irardrobe;  the  same  religions  aerrices  exercised  their  pialf  ( 
jsmimanee  and  oocasional  fluting  were  enjoined  with  'Ihn  asm 
Manual  laboor  was  no  less  rigidly  enforced;  b«l  instead  of  the 
tnni  toils  imposed  upon  their  *  Brethren,'  to  them 
tfM  easier  tasks  of  the  needle  or  the  distafll    By  duties  ao 
oeenpations  adndtting  so  grest  variety,  they  beguiud  the 
HMdaytt  sod  the  dullness  of  monastic  seclusien. 

It  spears  probable,  as  is  warmly  argued  by  Hospiniaft},  Ihei  k; 

▼ery  eariy  ages  the  Yiigins,  who  wen 
VamofCkmtii^:    religious  purposes,  conkl  enter  withont  nnf 

into  the  state  of  marriage.    Bnt  we  shaali 
ttat»  at  that  dnM),  the  monastic  eonditica,  properly  spnafcing^  dH 
onist    Immediately  after  ita  institutuM^  we  find  die   Mlhoplif  at 
BasS  kmdly  dedared  against  such  a  departure  fimn  the 
parity;  that  patriarch  «  monastadsm  does  not  hesiiats  to 
the-  mairiage  of  a  mm  to  be  incest,  preatitntion, 
•sstus,   stnpvi  ^oelus,  et  aduherinm) ;  and  Ambroee 
emcted  the  same  sacred  obedience  to  the  inevocabla 


m 


miM 


tdsNonnnib Vaiiiia,anMidtobeorEgy]i(isiiQr^;iii.  ThsliMwliiMI| 
"BifUL  ad  Suitodiiiim  Virginem.  Benedict  of  Nuids  (BegoL  MD  ^tmw 
tatwn  cif  pternal  reference,  end  orfiim,  th>t*  JuinoiiSTnaMiidhtfHanStsn 
eat :  quod  intelliffitiir  paterna  Teverentia.'    TIm  tenne  ltf*i»*»n*  ■ndfcsdfr 


.  *n%  voBde  Noiiiu%llaiiDa,  an  aaid  to  be  of 

me  iinwpwia»wm ' 

*  mmm§  Tocent ;  mnA  intelliffitiir  paterna  Teverentia.'    Hie  tenns  ltf*i»*«n*  mAi 
gwniaKa  are  uaualfy  derived  from  Mmvt.    Hospin.  Orig.  Monach.,  lib.  i.  c  i. 

t  The  two  following  pawages  firom  SL  Jerome  deserre  to  be  cited,  aiaee  they 
veil  what  were  the  vanities,  as  what  were  the  duties,  of  the  earliest  nuns : — <  Veatis  tna  att 
irit  satis  munda,  nee  sordida,  imllaque  dtversitate  notabilis ;  ne  ad  te  obriaa  liiftLioini 
tiiim  turba  eonsistat  et  di^o  moniitreris. .  .  .  Flures  . .  hoe  ipso  eepiiiut  nlanw  qod 
abewe  contemnunt,  et  mimm  in  modmn  laus,  dum  vitatur,  appetitor  •  •  •  Ke  ruiiitilM 
VMita  iubrepat,  ut,  quia  in  auratis  vestibus  placere  desiisti,  plac»re  coneria  ia  enfdidia  ;  it 
quando  in  conventum  firatrum  veneris  vel  soronim,  humilis  (a1.  hmni)  sedeaa;  ■eabeUioii 
causeris  indignam ;  vocem  ex  industria,  (|aa8i  confectam  jejuniis,  non  temMi,  it  defidefltil 
amtuata gressum  hmneris innitaris  altenus.  Sunt quippe nonmillB  iiifiiiisiiiantia («itBS» 
sates  R)  fades^  ut  appareaut  hominibus jfjunantes ;  qu»  statim  ut  aliquem  vidennt  i^gaal^ 
emit,  diemittunt  yupeidlium,  et  operta  facie  vix  unum  oculum  Uberaat  (aL  lifacaat)  adi^ 
dendum.  Vestis  pulla,  cingulum  sacceum  et  sordidis  manibus  pedibnaqifte; 
quia  videri  mm  potest,  SBstuat  cibo.  AlisB  virili  habitu,  veste  mutaia, 
mod  Data  sunt ;  erinem  mmputmU  et  impudenter  erigunt  fades  finffji  _ 

oiidia  Toetiuntnr  et  cueuUis  fabiefaciis;  ut  ad  in&ntiam  redeanti  ioHlaBtnK 
•t  bubooes  . .  Hsbc  omnia  argumeqta  sunt  DiaboU.*— Hienm.  (Epiat.  nriii.)  adl 
/icgiD«ni.^-Ag^iii,  (Epist.  to  Demetxiaa,  De  Servanda  Virginit)    '  Pkatar  B 
et  Otatioius  ordinem,  qui  tibi  bora  teitia,  sezta,  nona,  ad  vespeiem,  madiA 
mana  semper  est  ezeicendua,  statue  quot  horis  Sanctam  Scriptucam 
ouanto  tempore  legere,  non  ad  laborem,  sed  ad  delectatkmem  ae  iastrL 
CJomqne  hae  finieris  spatia  . .  .  habeto  lanam  semper  in  manilms,  vel 
file  dednctto,  vel  ad  torquenda  subtegmina  in  alveolis  fusa  vertantur ;  i 
aut  in  globum  coUige,  aut  tenenda  (nenda?)  compone.    Qustexta  sunt  mtfitmi 
snata  reprehende :  quae  facienda  constitue.    Si  tantis  openim  varietatibaa  oeesopala  \ 
nuaqaam  dies  tibi  longi  erunt.'     Similar  instructions  are  delivered  in  l^nL  ^  ll 
Sattoditum  Epitaph.  Pauls  Matris.    And  St.  Augustine  (De  Morib.  l&n^kmm^m^ti^ 
nwntioiia  that  the  garments  manufactured  by  the  nuns  were  given  to  the  mmfci  m  m» 
change  fior  fixid.    <  Lanificio  corpus  exeroeat  et  sustcntant;  vestcaqno  ipMS 
tndnnt^  ah  lis  invioem  quod  vietui  opus  est  resumentes.'    The  Tmmart  waa  not 
isipeaid,  though  i^j^appean  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  caatom. 
$  Itih.iii.c.z]i« 


.  XIX.]  A  HIGTTORT  OP  THE  CHUBCIH.  SM 

^  ^Council  of  Chaloedon,  nuu  who  married  were  made  liable»  together 
^th  their  husbands,  to  the  sentence  of  excommunicalion ;  yet  in  such 
ner,  that  penance  migrht  be  impoeed,  if  they  reverently  requested 
and  communion  restored  in  consequence  of  that  penance,  after  a 
g^  interval   proportioned  to  the  offence.     This  canon  was  generally 
ed  in  the  West.     But  in  the  year  4079  Innocent  I.  closed  the 
of  penance,  and  left  no  loop-hole  of  forgiveness  open  to  those 
had  violated  their  vow.     Subsequent  ages  increased,  rather  than 
,  this  rigour ;  and  imprisonment,  and  tortures,  and  death,  were 
held  out  as  the  punishments   of  monastic  incontinence.     The 
of  penance  was  still  reserved  by  Innocent*  for  inconstant  Novices 

,^^  who  married,  after  having  avowed  the  intentbn  of  chastity,  but 

^I'^nt  having  yet  taken  the  veil. 

^  The  ceremony  of  consecration  and  the  imposition  of  the  veil  was  of 
eariier  even  than  the  time  of  St*  Ambrose  t ;  and  it 
that  it  might  then  be  performed  by  a  priest*  no  less     The  VeiL 
by  a  bishop.     The  words  |  pronounced  on  this  occa- 
wcre  prescribed  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage;  but  they 
or  were  entirely  changed,  in  snbeequent  timea.    The  age  aft 
the  novice  might  be  consecrated  was  equally  variable,  and  seems 
bave  been  left,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  the  discretion  of  the  prelateu 
■g<e  as  advanced  as  sixty  years,   appears  at  first  to  have   been 
~ ;  but  St  Ambrose  gives  reasons  for  permitting  the  veil  to  be 
assumed ;  and  the  age  of  twenty-five  was  afterwards  (generally, 
Ifccnqfli  by  no  means  universally)  established  as  the  eariiest,  at  which  the 
use  was  permitted  to  place  the  indelible  seal  upon  her  resolution. 
Vhm  first  period,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  Antiquity  of  Monadusm, 
terminated  in   the  Western   Church  by  the 
«poch  of  St  Benedict ;  and  it  is  generally  recorded,     Benedictine  Num. 
"tfiat  while  that  hermit  was  inventing  his  new  in* 
aUtution  for  the  brothers  of  his  obedience,  his  sister  Scholastica  was 
ising  the  standard  §,  round   which  the  holy  virgins  might  collect  with 
_  regularity  and    discipline.      It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 

Vnle  of  her  disciples  was  rather  given  in  restoration  of  the  original  obser- 
"wance,  than  on  any  new  principle  of  religious  seclusion.  The  alternations 
^  m£  industry  and  prayer;  abstinence,  silence,  obedience,  chastity  were 
f  «tdained,  as  in  the  primitive  establishments ;  and  the  first  Benedictine 
STrnis  were  in  fact  rather  reformed  nuns  of  St.  Basil,  than  a  distinct 
4Mder.  •  .  Howbeit,  they  acquired  reputation  and  flourished  so  rapidly, 
Ami  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Rome  contained  (according 
r  to  the  assertion  |  of  that  Pope)  three  thousand  '  handmaids  of  God,' 
*  lAncills  Dei,)  who  followed  the  Benedictine  rule.  And  so  boldly  did 
^    Aey  afterwards  rise  in  rank  and  power,  that  about  the  year  813  it  became 

g         *   Hospin.  Orig,  Monach.  lib.  iii.  c.  ult. 

k         +  We  must  not  however  be  misled  by  the  title  of  TeTtnllian*8  work,   (De  Virginibns 
^»    Vaiamiia,)  to  ascribe  to  that  practice  so  hi^^h  an  antiquity.    The  object  of  that  book  is 
^    *  '     to  wiow,  that  all  yir^ns,  as  well  as  matrons,  ought,  in  their  attendance  on  divine 
feiPy  to  h«  veiled.     It  has  no  reference  to  any  particular  condition  of  life. 
^Thej  were  these — '  Aspice,  filia,  et  intuere ;  et  oblivisceie  populum  tuum  et  domum 

is  till,  ut  concupiscat  Rex  decorum  tuum.' 

§  MabUlon  (Pref.  Hist.  Benedict.)  asserts  this  Scholastica  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
— •'—  nunneries  in  the  West ;    and  calls  her  *  Virginum  Benedictinarum    Ducem, 
_  'am  et  Antesignanam.' 

iPliib.  yi.  Epist  xziii.    See  Hospinian,  Orig.  Monaeh.  lib.  iv.  c.  xfi.    The  ceremoiij 
^^eomecration^  by  the  bishop,  ig  here  given  at  great  length. 
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^ijeetiary  to  repren  the  pretended  right  of  the  Abbcnei  to  eoniecnt 

ocdeisv  and  perfbrm  other  sacerdotal  functiona*. 

The  ettaUiahments  of  female  redoaes  folbwed  Terycloaely  the  i 

rooa  diTeraitiea  of  the  monastic  adiemei  and  imitalei 

Cm¥mtmt9*  i  namea  of  the  male  inatitutiona,  where  (hey   coaU 

adopt  their  practice,  or  even  their  profession.  An 
of  Canoncaaea-Regular  waa  founded^  or  at  lieaat  presented  with  a 
by  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  813.  And  we  read,  in 
iimca,  of  a  community  of  noUe  young  ladies,  who  were  associated  i 
a  very  %m  discipline,  and  unrestraiMd  by  any  tow  of  celibacy,  \ 
the  title  of  Canooesses-Secular.  But  these  last  pretenden  to  wA 
Mclnslon  were,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  discountenanced  fag 
antborities  of  the  Church. 

An  imitation  of  the  MiliUry  Ordere  might,  at  first  sight,  seen 

more  repugnant  to  the  fedlngs  and  duties  a( 
Jfafu  of  the  Hapital.    virgins.    But,  in  respect  at  least  to  the  old 

those  orders,  it  was  in  feet  far  otherwise. ' 
community  originated  (as  has  already  been  mentioned)  in  an  oiffi 
.gratuitous  humanity;?— to  entertain  the  stranger,  and  to  tend  the  sid^ 
the  eariiest  oflBcies  of  the  Knight  of  the  Hospital.  By  him,  indeed, 
iiumbler  tasks  may  afterwards  have  been  forgotten  in  the  chaiader  ( 
soldier  of  the  Cross ;  but  the  *  Nuns  of  the  Hospital  t  *  adhered  t 
earliest  and  the  noblest  object  of  the  institution.  Their  foundatioi 
contemporary  with  that  of  the  Chevaliers ;  and  in  after  times,  they  ezli 
4heir  estaUiahments,  and  perhaps  their  charities,  into  every  pi 
JSurope.' 

The  calamities  of  the  Crusades  were  followed  and  alleviated  by  M 
institution,  in  which  charitable  females  iminediaiely  took  a  share,  f 
■which  the  purpose  was  not  less  worthy  of  its  religious  professioi 
multitude  of  Christian  captives  had  been  thrown  by  the  vicissitw 
•war  into  the  power  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  for  their  redemption,  the 
•  of  the  '  Nuns  of  the  Holy  Trinity  '  was  established  very  eariy  i 
thirteenth  century.  It  survived  the  occasion  which  gave  it  birt) 
-flourished  widely,  under  the  patronage  of  certain  pious  princesses  t% 
vcially  in  Spain. 

-The  foundation  of  several  nunneries  divided  with  his  other  eoclesii 

duties  the  busy  zeal    of    St.    Dominic 
Num  of  St,  Dominic,    though  we  cannot  discover  that  the  essentii 

racteristics  of  his  order,  preaching  and  men 
were  in  practice  communicated  to  the  holy  sisters  who  bore  bis 
yet  the  name  was  sufficient  to  procure  for  them  wealth  and  popn! 
tmd  they  probably  were  not  surpassed  in  either  of  those  respecta  I 
other  order  §.     St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  a  vehement  devotee,  priB 

*  At  the  Council  of  Beconfeld  in  Kent,  abbesses  subscribed  their  signatiiraa 
ihan  Abbots  and  other  Ecclesiastics.    This  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  fixst  ioM 
.«such  assumption  of  equality. 

f  A  long  account  of  these  '  Religieuses  Hospitali^res,'  together  wiUi  tba  toam 

y  reception  into  the  order,  may  be  found  in  the  Hist  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  TVoia 

fChap.  »▼.    We  may  remark  that  their  '  Habits   de  C6r6monie  de  ChtmaJ  i 

wealth,  if  not  vanity.    The  *  Religieuse  Chevaliere  de  I'Ordxe  de  St  Jaques  da 

-^as  a  Spaniah  invention  of  a  muck  later  age.    This  order  seems  to  have  orijpi 

Salamanfta. 

±  Hist.  Ordres  Monast  partie  IL  chap.  xlix. 

§  The  bistorian  <  Des  Ordres  Monastiques/  asserts,  that  when  he  wrote  (ebod 
there  were  m  Italy  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  nimnenes  of  that  oraii 

Foctugsl,  and  forty  in  Gmiany,  ia  ifite  of  tDa'< 


foitf^vtial^puice,  fifteen  in 
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specially  to  reverence  the  virtues  and  imitate  the  discipline  of  St.  Dominic ; 
k&d  she  may  properly  be  accounted  amon^  his  *most  genuine  disciples, 
once  she  interposed  to  smooth  the  political  difficulties  of  her  country, 
ind  to  influence,  by  her  reason  and  authority,  the  most  momentous  con- 
lems  of  the  Church.  Among  the  female  Mendicants,  the  latest  institution 
VB8  that  of  the  Carmelites.  They  appear  to  have  been  founded  about 
L452,  by  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Nicholas  V. ;  and  nearly  a  century  afler- 
murds,  they  were  reformed  by  the  celebrated  St  Theresa,  a  native  of 
Castille. 

,  We  shall  not  trace  the  endless  catalogue^  nor  enumerate  the  various 
Mines,  under  which  the  same  or  very  similar  institutions  perpetually  re* 
qipcared.  Among  those  of  somewhat  earlier  times,  that  of  St.  Brigida,  a 
jhincess  of  Sweden,  is  most  renowned.  It  was  an  establishment  for  the 
IMeption  of  both  sexes — though  separated  in  residence — under  the  super- 
btendence  of  an  Abbess ;  and  its  Rule  *  was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  about 
tut  year  1360.  Though  manual  labour  was  strictly  enjoined,  the  royal 
imnd  which  founded  the  community  appears,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
blessed  it  with  ample  endowments.  Of  the  more  modern  orders,  there  is 
dso  one  which  may  seem  to  require  our  notice — that 
if  the  Ursulines.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  t  to  Angela  di  The  Unuline^^ 
Bresciay  about  the  year  1537,  though  the  Saint  from 
vhom  it  received  its  name,  Ursula  Benincasa,  a  native  of  Naples,  was 
lorn  ten  years  afterwards.  Its  character  was  peculiar,  and  recalls  our 
ittention  to  the  primitive  form  of  ascetic  devotion.  The  duUes  of  those 
loly  sisters  were  the  purest  within  the  circle  of  human  benevolence — to 
oinister  to  the  sick,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  console  the  miserable,  to 
nray  with  the  penitent.  These  charitable  offices  they  undertook  to  exe- 
ute  without  the  bond  of  any  community,  without  the  obligation  of  any 
Donastic  vow,  without  any  separation  from  society,  any  renouncement  of 
heir  domestic  duties  and  virtues.  And  so  admirably  were  those  offices, 
a  millions  of  instances,  performed,  that,  had  all  other  female  orders 
leen  really  as  useless  and  as  vicious,  as  they  are  sometimes  falsely 
[escribed  to  be,  the  virtues  of  the  Ursulines  had  alone  been  sufficient  to 
edeem  the  monastic  name. 

Jiut  it  is  very  far  from  true,  that  these  other  orders  were  either  com- 
sonly  dissolute  or  sreneraily  useless.  Occasional  scandals  have  engcn- 
ered  universal  calumnies.     To  recite  the  mere  names  |  of  those  most 


onm  of  the  heretics.  The  order  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Catherine,  was  probably 
it  founded  by  herself  (though  Uospinian  asserts  otherwise),  and  it  is  variously 
■ogned  to  the  year  1372  or  1455 — a  diversity  which  some  attempt  to  reconcile.  We 
lafi  have  occasion  to  make  further  mention  of  this  celebrated  devotee  in  a  following 
Bftpter. 

*  This  Rule  occupies  eight  folio  pages  in  Hospinian,  lib.  vi.  cap.  39.  It  professed  to 
:oceed  from  the  immediate  dictation  of  Christ. 

^  Hist,  des  Ordrcs  Monast.  Suite  de  la  Trois.  Partie,  chap.  xiv.  et  xx.  The  historian 
lomerates  and  describes  thirteen  congregations  of  Ursulines,  established  for  the  most 
igt  ID  France  and  in  Italy. 

{  Such  were  the  Religieubes  Hospitalieres  de  la  Charity  de  Notre  Dame,  De  Notre  Dame 
I  Refuge,  De  N.  D.  de  la  Misericorde,  &c.  Orphau  asylums  were  numerous  as  '  the 
yngregations  of  St.  Joseph.'  Many  were  founded  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
tor  gins ;  many  for  the  sick ;  many  for  the  penitent.  In  a  description  of  the  plague,  in 
\47f  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  liv.  xcv.  s.  45)  bears  the  following  accidental  testimony  to 
male  chanty : — '  Plusieurs  Pretres  timides  abandonnoient  leurs  troupeaux  et  en  lais- 
imt  les  ioins  &  des  Religieux  plus  hardis.  Les  Religieuses  tervoieat  les  malades  tans 
■ifltey  avec  leur  charity  et  Isur  humanitl  ordinaire.  Plosieiirfl  entn  tUm  inooPKraDfi^ 
ais  on  les  renoaveUoit  fourent.' 


ABBVORTOFIBSCaSDBIA  [Ch^.£ 

(•  nfficieiit  (o  ihow  tbit  thrir  prafnacd  ^dfeite^^ 
■Innt  alwaya  ctwHent;  and  it  would  be  m  iqjvftow  t»  !»■■■< 

W  it  U  contnfjF  to  UtlMioal  eridcoee,  to  nppon  Uwl  tboM  alji^ 

ia^tmadj  ■iMnifniwit,  Bad  nud*  imccIj  m  cONt  for  Utt  c^ipCMitBWlMM 
the  oun*  HOidBr  iartitutioiu  of  the  olhs  m  tlun  was  gwaier  BpHwM 
Uh  oparation  of  «nl  puaiotia.    In  thoM  poUuttd  doistera,  the  scedi  1^ 
avarice  wve  commoBlj  Bourisbcd  bj  the  practloe  of  profitable  decepteA 
-SDd  the  proapaet  of  opulent  benefices.    Tbe  boliaat  <:oi)teinpkiicm(  miir 
interrnpted  I^  the  voice  of  emlntioa  inTiting  the  mast  austere  redna  41 
-difliq  Wld  power — to  abhteiw.  to  prdncieo ;  to  the  councils  of  ldng% 
tw  MdOBueiit  ayoatolieal  einiiienee,  whenea  Idags  and  their  c( 
weie  Inaalted  asd  overthrown  ,     .    .    Bnl  into  the  ceil  of  the 
DOTolce,  tbooe  paaNona  at  leaat  can  leldoai  have  intruded,  becauae 
bod  no  olgect  there  *.     Withont  iuiitini;  npon  any  uturai  pre^poDl 
%a-  |letj  aad  beoevoleDee,  we  may  he  wdl  Maur^  (hat  the  prcciiuti 
Aa  eonrent  wtn  vary  fraitfol  m  the  eierciae  of  both ;  and  -ml 
Jadfrnait  we  nay  finally  Ibm  ien>eetin9  the  diaraeler  of  dnk  * 
which  mooadiitm  haa  eurciMd  through  ao  many  ages  oa  ao  ■ 
of  aodety,  we  may  pooounee  wltliout  Itculatioa  the  gcnetnl 
aaeftiloeM  of  the  Female  Orders. 

Toltidre,  in  his  Chapter  on  the  RdigioiM  Ordcm,  afler  euh^vung  thi 
aharilwi  of  tho  ftmale  iosliUitiona  in  the  noblest  spirit  of  pfatlanthropjl 
bat  lemarted  that '  those  who  have  separated  tbeoMclves  froin  the  Churcfa 
•f  BoHW  have  but  faintly  imitated  that  generous  virtue.'  The  taunt 
lUldiWM  uwl  We  did  not  lay  aside  our  charitiea,  when  ire  rtispensed  vi 
Ovr  voWB ;  we  did  not  languish  in  the  praiitice,  when  we  rejected  the  pi» 
ftsiioo  i  the  religious  motive  acta  not  less  powerfnlly.  because  the  nam 
is  less  commonly  put  forward ;  and  in  as  &r  ^  least  as  the  lender  aa  il 
concerned,  there  is  not  a  district  in  our  Cities,  nor  s  village  in  oerPiO' 
Tincee,  which  does  not  profit  by  the  unpretending,  uuavowed,  enli^itenBd 
imteToleooe  of  Protestant  Unuliues. 

Wo  aholl  now  conclude  a  chapter — already  diaproportionale 
ilimfaJT"*  of  this  work,  but  lar  too  contncted  ibr  the  immensity 
sniigect— by  a  few  obvious  and  almost  necessary  observations. 

Withoot  recuiriDg  to  the  less  definite  ahqie  whidi  Tnonacfaism 

in  the  West  during  the  fourth  and  fitth 

Gtnerai  ObMnatitmi.     may  obaene,  that  the  three  distinctive  t 

which  it  aflerwerdB  adopted  were  well 
to  the  several  periods  in  which  th^  successively  rose  and  flmifialiti^ 
Tiiai  in  origin  were  the  Regular  Benedictine t  Coenobites;  ud  tisf 


fte  Ksdsi't  eODndenttioD — premiaine,  bcnrerer,  that  the  pofition  iu  the  text  only  aBsM 
QksatorBl  tDpsriorit;  of  uuiuio  monk*,  uatfaa  grauud  Quit  tmu  rjfthe  paaiooscaritt 
Qm  bsUtt  ofUie  Utter  iret«  fonned,  bad  no  atnect  t«  imue  tfasm.  in  the  tonatt. 

wwdi  '  paniDpi  whicli  bkd  no  object  tltaic,'  ii  f»U»einm.  Id  aav  ^_ 
«iD,^Mt  otgeets,  asturtl  or  unnttuiwL  The  duujet  of  wsndenng,  m  U 
pMS  nnlidiaB,  from  that  kiun>Ud|{*  sf  tin  «iU  (^  Qod,  which  msf  b 
iniliirtioiii  isai  pstiiieioiii  to  moisl*,  uthe  afrian  laHOuingii  to  Boeni 
"""  "  *  '  wivM  and  molbos, 

beni  intend  to  diatingmah  batveen  nDuka  and  CBaom,  becsuae  both  ew) 
JDSStwed  the  ibiiu  genctal  diaiactariatifa,  >    '  '  '  '        ''^ 

thf  Militaiy  nd  ths  Meadicsat  Ordsn— etiU 


■tale^  and  ppsstwed  the  iBiDe  senctal  diaiactariatifa,  aiilEly  lemoved  bom  tki 
ipJeslwthrftUMilitBiyMdthsJfaJJesBt"-"—    -*-'"'-^- .._  «^-^ 
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ned  withoat  any  rivals  over  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  for  above 
;enturies.-~Tbose  were  centuries  of  the  deepest  ig:norance  and  super- 
)n  which  the  history  of  Europe  exhibits.  That  Order  imitated  the 
intal  enthusiasm  in  which  the  whole  system  originated ;  it  likewise 
Icated  moral  severity,  and  exercised,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree*  both 
u1  industry  and  virtuous  benevolence.  As  it  thus  grrew  in  reputation 
temporal  grandeur,  it  extended  and  multiplied  its  demands  upon 
lan  credulity.  The  most  extravagant  spiritual  claims  were  recom- 
ded  by  a  great  parade,  and  by  some  reality,  of  devotion.  Spacious 
imposing  edifices,  whence  the  chaunt  of  holy  voices  was  heard  un- 
Ingly  to  proceed  in  solemn  prayer,  by  night  and  by  day — some  prae- 
of  charitable  offices— great  superiority  in  manner  and  education— the 
«ssion,  almost  exclusive,  of  the  learning  of  the  age — these  advantages 
»ared  an  uninstructed  people  to  receive  with  blindness  any  form  of 
MTBtition,  which  their  gliostly  directors  might  think  proper  to  impose 
them,  and  gave  efficacy  to  deception  and  imposture.  And  thus  it 
red,  that,  when  superstition  had  once  taken  root  in  the  soil  of  igno- 
«,  it  was  nourished  through  so  many  ages  by  a  much  less  proportion 
loral  and  religious  excellence,  and  scarcely  more  of  knowledge,  than 
been  necessary  to  plant  it  there.  The  most  inactive  among  the  forms 
nonachism  was  found  sufficient  to  hold  the  human  mind,  as  long  as  it 
uninformed  and  unexcited,  in  servile  subjugation, 
'he  next  which  rose  were  the  Military  Orders, — and  of  these  it  is  suffi* 
t  to  remark,  that  they  formed  no  regular  part  of  the  church  system, 
were  the  casual  consequence  of  the  Crusades.  They  were  instituted, 
Lssail  the  external  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  they  were  continued,  to  repel 
r  invasions,  and  defend  the  outworks  of  Christendom  ;  but  they  did 
very  long  survive  the  circumstances  which  created  and  sustained 
n.  Indeed,  the  profession  of  arms  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  so 
)able  a  mockery  of  the  true  spirit  of  his  religion,  that  its  permanence 
.  scarcely  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
lely.  An  extraordinary  occurrence  could  alone  have  given  it  existence, 
it  could  not  possibly  give  it  perpetuity. 

is  corruption  increased  within  the  Church,  and  ignorance  diminished 
lOut  it,  heresy  began  to  spread  widely,  and  the  voice  of  reason  found 
iy  listeners.  And  then  it  was  that  a  band  of  active  and  intelligent 
saaries  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  ecclesias- 
1  system.  For  this  purpose  the  talents  of  the  Dominicans  were  more 
scially  serviceable.  But  since  a  large  measure  of  superstition  still 
cted  the  lower  orders,  and  none  were  wholly  free  from  it,  the  abstinent 
ragged  devotion  of  the  Franciscans  was  also  not  without  its  use,  in 
iting  veneration  towards  themselves,  and  towards  the  Church,  whose 
sionaries  they  were.  Besides,  the  original  Mendicants  denounced, 
1  courage  and  vehemence,  the  vices  and  the  violences  of  the  great. 
lir  close  connexion  with  the  papal,  or  Guelphic  interests,  placed  them 
:>pposition  to  the  imperial  domination,  and  thus  made  them,  in  their 
tical  mediations,  the  advocates  of  liberal  and  popular  principles.  But 
ve  all,  they  were  careful  to  provide  themselves  with  that  powerful 
pon,  which,  from  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  to  those  of  the  Crusades, 
entirely  rested,  and  which  had  been  very  partially  employed  after- 
ds.  True  elo(}uence,  indeed,  is  not  commonly  attainable ;  but  they 
sessed  and  perpetually  exercised  that  fluency  of  passionate  declama* 
I,  which  produced  on  the  people  all  the  effects  of  eloquence.     It  had 
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even  some  advantages  over  the  more  chastised  effusions  of  antiqui 
It  derived  its  authority  from  the  oracles  of  God ;  the  moral  obligat 
which  it  urged  were  more  directly  snbservient  to  human  happiness;  aac 
particular  application  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mendicants  was  very  eommj 
to  a  benevolent  object, — to  negotiate  treaties,  to  reconcile  party  animoai 
to  stay  the  calamities  of  public  or  private  warfare.  Accordingly,  the  rec 
of  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  abound  with  proofs  of  its  effi 
and  its  influence  in  political,  no  less  than  in  ecclesiastical,  transactions 
has  moreover  been  mentioned,  that  the  Mendicants  availed  themsc 
with  great  address  of  the  peculiar  learning  t  of  that  age,  and  acqi 
uncommon  dexterity  in  the  perversion  of  reason.  Conversant,  more 
any  others,  with  the  metaphysical  subtilties  of  the  schools,  they  well  li 
how,  at  the  same  time,  to  indulge  the  sophistical  and  the  superatil 
spirit  of  the  age,  and,  by  indulging,  to  nourish  both.  Thus  they  combi 
for  the  defence  of  papacy,  the  abuse  of  reason  with  the  abuse  of  relig 
and  their  genius  and  their  industry,  by  pandering  to  the  existing  pi 
dices,  prolonged  the  servitude  and  degradation  of  the  human  mind, 
p  i  A  Roman  Catholic  writer  has  observed,  with  a  demonstration  of  p 
gratitude,  that  the  same  God  who  raised  up  St.  Athanasius  ag^nst 
Arians,  and  St.  Augustine  against  the  Pelagians,  and  St.  Dominic 
St.  Francis  against  the  Albigenses,  deigned,  in  a  later  and  still  n 
perilous  age,  to  call  forth  the  spirit  of  Loyola  against  the  Lutht 
and  Calviuistic  apostates.  And  it  may  be,  that  at  the  moment  i 
Luther  was  writing  his  book  against  monastic  vows,  the  Spaniard 
composing  his  '  Spiritual  Exercises'  for  the  restoration  of  other  orders 
the  establishment  of  his  own.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  observe, 
the  defensive  system  of  the  Roman  Church  was  completed  by  the  ins 
tiou  of  the  Jesuits,  though  somewhat  too  late  for  its  perfect  preserval 
And  we  may  add,  in  pursuance  of  our  other  observations,  that  that  o 
was  as  justly  accommodated  to  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  sixte* 
century,  as  were  the  Benedictines  to  the  darkness  of  absolute  ignora 
and  the  Mendicants  to  the  twilight  of  reason.  But  each,  in  their  tui 
pernicious  operation,  though  they  enjoyed  their  appointed  range  and  sei 
of  influence,  were  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  revival,  [to  arrest  the  gro' 
or  to  crush  the  maturity  of  truth  and  religious  knowledge. 

If  we  regard  the  monastic  system  in  another  point  of  view,  we  i 

perceive  it  to  consist  in  a  continual  auc 

Successive  Reformations  of    sion  of  reformations.      The  foundatioi 

the  Monastic  system,  every  institution  was  laid,  as  it  rose  oo 

the  corruption  of  its  predecessor,  in  povi 
in  the  most  rigid  morality,  in  the  duties  of  religion,  of  educatioo 
charity.     The  practice  first,  and  next  the  show,  of  these  qualities,  ki 

*  A  comparison  in  favour  of  the  Mendicants  is  ingeniously  drawn'  by  DeninSf  lil 
cap.  vi. 

t  Giannone  even  asserts,  that  the  merit  to  which  the  Mendicants  were  chiefly  ioA 
for  the  favour  of  the  Popes,  was  their  success  in  substituting  the  scholastic,  for  the  tei 
theology  and  the  study  of  autiquity  and  history,  so  as  to  occupy  the  minda  of  the  W 
with  abstract  and  useless  questions  and  disputes,  and  so  many  contratii  and  raggirit 
no  one  not  conversant  with  that  art  could  confront  them  with  any  hope  of  sucetH 
was  indeed  by  such  a  method  of  reasoning  that  the  pretensions  of  Rome  weie  btl 
fimdod ;  and  the  Mendicants  were  bound  to  defend  them,  since  all  their  ezemptioai 
much  d  their  property,  flowed  direcUy  from  Rome ;  for  the  Pope  not  uneomnKMly 
ib««  com-mtf  wWn){ing  to  otli«i  Ocdcn « 
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«nrery  initancc,  to  wealth  ;  and  wealth  was  surely  followed,  fint,  by  the 
.'  vdazatioD  of  discipline — ^neit,  by  the  contempt  of  decency,  llien  fol- 
lowed the  necessity  of  reform ;  and  the  same  system  was  regenerated 
Vider  another,  or  perhaps  under  the  same  name,  and  passed  throoich 
ilio  same  deteriorating  process  to  a  second  oorroption.  Again, — &m 
y  Boformed  Order  was  re-reformed  and  re-regenerated,  and  again  it  foil 
ILIbIo  decay  and  dissolution.  The  history  of  the  monastic  orders,  when 
]^-' 'pursned  into  the  details  of  the  sereral  estaUishments,  presents  to  us 
*  Ml  vnrarying  picture  of  vigour,  prosperity,  dissension,  followed  by  new 
,  *  aftalutes,  and  a  stricter  rule.  A  system,  of  which  the  foundations  were  not 
^.*  lilaced  either  in  Scripture  or  in  reason,  was  necessarily  liable  to  perpetnal 
.''^^  dbange ;  nor  was  it  capable  of  any  other  condition  of  distenoSf  than  one 
1^    mi  continual  decay  and  reproduction. 

•  If  we  reflect  for  an  instant  on  the  outlines  of  Western  Monachism,  we 
•baerre,  that  the  Rule  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  had  already  folien  into  great 
dagradation,  when  it  was  revired  by  Benedict  of  Aniane.  The  system 
tlien'flonrished  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  but  for  so  short  a  period,  that 
wiicn,  about  the  year  900,  the  Reformed  Order  of  Clunl  was  established,  its 
fimnders  deserved  the  glory  of  restoring  the  ancient  discipline ;  and  that 
•fvnt  is  justly  considered  as  marking  an  important  epoch  in  monastic 
history.  Again,  within  two  other  centuries,  we  observe  the  younger  and 
SBore  rwid  Cistertians  censuring  the  secular  pride  and  luxurious  relax* 
silioa  of  their  rivals.  In  the  next  age,  it  was  proposed  to  heal  the  dlsor- 
imWf  or  at  least  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  of  the  old  system,  by  the  super* 
addition  of  the  Mendicants,  models  of  primitive  and  apostolical  austerity*. 
But  even  the  very  slight  notice,  which  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  on 
Ibe  history  of  the  Franciscans,  has  proved  how  very  early  they  fell  into 
diaordcrs,  succeeded,  though  not  repaired,  by  reformation.  Even  the 
Institution  of  St.  Domiaic  was  very  far  from  securing  the  purity  of  his 
children ;  indeed,  it  was  at  no  distant  period  from  their  foundation,  that 
a  part  of  them  assumed  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Reformed  Domi- 
nicans. (Dominicani  Riformati.)  ...  By  this  process  of  continual 
change  and  restoration,  the  monastic  system  maintained  an  influence, 
varying  extremely  in  decree,  but  never  wholly  suspended^  over  the  nations 
of  the  West  for  eleven  hundred  years.  That  it  did  so,  may  well  surprise 
us,  if  we  consider  only  the  principles  of  its  first  foundation,  and  the  mon- 
strous and  avowed  abuses,  which  at  various  periods  infected  it.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  sustained  by  an  infusion  of  much  real  piety  and  of 
many  unquestioned  virtues  ;  and  it  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time  by 
a  series  of  judicious  and  seasonable  alterations,  such  as  are  able  to  give 
permanence  even  to  a  feeble  and  mischievous  establishment,  and  without 
which  there  is  no  security  even  for  the  wisest  and  the  most  excellent. 

Still  this  last  cause  had  alone  been  insufficient.     It  is  not  possible^ 
that  any  policy  of  Church  government  could  have  upheld  the  system  so 
long  and  so  triumphantly,  if  it  had  not  possessed  something  not  only 
jdausible  in  its  principle,  and  respectable  in  its  profession,  but  also  prac- 
~  and  profitable  in  its  influence  on  society.     It  would  be  ungrateful 


^  This  waS|  indeed,  to  seek  safety  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  by  the  entire  lenunci- 
tSon  of  all  temporalities  to  exceed  the  severity  of  St.  Benedict ;  but  the  disease  at  that 
ifaiie  demanded  a  violent  remedy.  The  choice  for  such  an  Order  lay  between  bodily  labouc 
and  mendicity — the  latter  was  preferred,  as  beings  in  name,  more  humiliating:^  sind  also 
asora  consistent  with  intellectual  attainments^  sadois  giaad  spiribial  ofl&ees  of  mstracting 
the  vulgar,  converting  heretics,  See 
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and  unjust  to  disparage  the  benefits  which  it  has  really  conferred  on  for* 
mer  ages,  and  of  which  the  consequences  may  have  reached  our  own. 

We  may   comprehend  all   the  useful  merits,  which  have  ever  been 

claimed  for  monachism,  with  any  shadow  of  rear 
Advanlagei  produced      son,  under  four  heads.     (1.)  The  earliest  monki 

5y  Mtnuichiim,^  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands ;  and  tlie  large 

tracts  of  waste  land,  with  which  their  houses  weit 
endowed,  Were  brought  into  cultivation  by  their  personal  exertions.  Evei 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  they  became  for  the  most  part 
derks,  their  estates  continued  to  bear  marks  of  more  careful  superinteiiF 
dence ;  their  serfs  and  dependents  were  more  numerous  and  more  pros- 
perous ;  cities  grew  up  under  their  economy ;  provinces  were  fertiliied, 
forests  and  marshes  were  peopled  under  their  administration.  Nor  ii 
there  any  reason  to  question,  what  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  vassals 
of  the  monasteries  were  raised  at  least  some  degrees  nearer  to  domeitie 
comfort  and  civilization,  than  those  of  the  adjacent  baronies. 

(2.)  The  earliest  monasteries  were  very  commonly  consecrated  to  the 
discharge  of  important  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  religious,  duties. 
That  of  hospitality,  or  the  entertainment  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  wai 
certainly  practised  with  great  fidelity ;  and  in  ages  and  countries  in  which 
inns  and  caravanseras  *  were  yet  unknown,  and  even  the  personal  safety 
of  the  stranger  was  ill  secured  by  law,  it  was  usefully  and  benevolently 
instituted,  that  his  reception  and  protection  should,  in  some  manner,  be 
associated  with  the  offices  of  religion.  The  worldly  authority  of  religioD 
\b  never  more  profitably  employed,  than  in  supplying  the  defects  of  police, 
of  government,  and  civilization.  And  thus  it  proved,  that,  during  the  five 
or  six  centuries  of  confusion  and  barbarism,  which  followed  the  subversion 
of  the  Western  Empire,  the  monastic  system  became  a  powerful  instrument 
in  correcting  the  vices  of  society,  and  alleviating  their  pressure  on  the 
lower  orders. 

The  earliest  donations,  with  which  the  Church  was  enriched,  were  for 
the  most  part  the  genuine  unconditional  fruits  of  superstition.  But  in 
somewhat  later  times,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  liable  not  only  to  spoliation  by  laymen,  but  to  abuse  by 
churchmen,  the  profusion  of  the  pious  admitted  the  admixture  of  human 
motives,  and  was  less  than  formerly  directed  to  the  support  of  the  clergy, 
more  to  that  of  the  poor  and  miserable.  Accordingly,  among  the  eecle* 
aiastical  records  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  no  less  than  of  tboie 
which  followed,  we  find  many  monuments  t,  which  prove  the  gemtnl 
application  of  a  part  (and  in  some  few  cases  the  greater  part)  of  the 
levenues  of  certain  monastories  to  the  use  of  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the 


*  Muratori  8howB  that  the  use  of  inna,  as  placea  of  reception  for  Htrani^era,  was  ai  late 
asthe  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  He  throws  great  light  on  the  nature  of  the  carlieil 
Christian  establishments  for  that  purpose,  in  Dissertatiuns  37  and  56. 
mJ^  ;'^niong  those  produced  by  irfuratori,  are  some  bearing  the  dates  759,  812,  790,  7\S, 
721, 757, 764, 847,  825,  &c.  A  charter  given  to  the  monks  of  Modena,  in  996,  contan 
these  words  ;—*  Et  domum  Hospitalem  habeant,  ubi  tecundum  morem  hospites  de  dcdnii 
labonmi  taomm  redpiant.*  Some  assert,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  ccntaiy, 
Wiere  was  no  monasteiy  in  the  west  which  had  not  an  Hospital  attached  to  it ;  and  we 
have  remarked  that  in  laterals,  Mo/  was,  in  at  least  one  instance,  the  very  foundation  on 
which  a  new  order  was  established.  We  might  add  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Ordie 
mi  Saint  Esprit  at  Montpelier;  and  we  observe  that  in  1198.  Innocent  III.  xebuUtaB 
^o^kital,  which  hod  been  £mnded  at  Rome,  in  716,  by  a  Saxon  king  for  the  use  of  Saxon 
pugnam. 
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fttveller*  A  pftrtieiilBr  building*  appropiiftt«d  to  tbeat  porpoMi  wis 
tteched  to  muiY  moiwBteriai,  and  wbm  an  ctsential  part  of  the  eataUiaiiK 
lant.  Ibiia»  toaae  feligioos  iBtUtutioM  becama  tka  ahannal,  tfafoagb 
vhich  tha  banevolenoe  of  tha  wealtliy  was  oommiuicaled  to  tke  lowar 
laaaaa.  Aad  though  the  ehaiitj,  winch  aeamad  to  aequiiw  aanctity  bj 
aaaing  throngh  Uuii  madiunB,  may  aomctimea  have  boni  diauniahed  or 
cnrarted*  thara  can  be  no  doiibi  thai  much  of  it  reached  ita  H<»«tiMtiffB^ 
van  in  the  wont  agea  of  the  church.  In  aaasona  of  general  atrife  and 
naichy*  the  contribotiona  of  the  pious  found  their  beat  hope  of  aacniitj 
nd  usefulaeaa  in  monastic  hands ;  and  if  tha  aadred  depoait  waa  aon^ 
mes  Tiolatad  l^  the  treacheroua  avariea  of  thoae  to  whom  it  waa  oai^ 
dcd,  a  much  greater  portion  waa  nnqueationably  applied  to'  ks  *-*Tftilfd 
uxpose,  the  alleviation  of  disease  and  miaery.  ' 

Li  the  Eaatem  Church,  the  introduction  oif  every  variant  of  cfaaiitabia 
itabiishment  immediately  followed  the  reception  of  tha  Goapd.  t  II  ww 
la  work  of  Cbriatian  principlea  and  of  Chriatian  man  ;  and  waa  rioaalj; 
longh  not  inaepaiabiy,  connected  with  tha  aaonaalio  iaaiitution.  Two 
f  the  greateat  patrons  of  that  aystem,  St  Basil  and  St  ChrysoafcBBB^  wva 
kewiae  the  fomders  of  hospitiJs  (Nosocomia) :  places  of  entertainmeaC 
Mr  atrangers  (Xenododiia)  were  early  attached  to  seven!  Churdwar  and 
eacona  appointed  to  discharge  their  duties.  But  tha  monaatariaa  of  tha 
laat  were  at  no  period  so  enriched  by  charitable  deposits,  aa  thoae  of  the 
Attn  Church :  for  the  monks  in  those  countries  never  obtained  influence 
2  despotic  over  a  more  enlightened  people;  and  a  more  aettkd  form  of 
ivil  government  secured  t^  wealthy  against  the  rapinct  to  which  thef 
rem  Qontinually  liable  under  the  feudal  anarchy. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  respect  to  their  temporal  necessities  that  the 
ecple,  and  eiqpecially  the  lower  orders,  were  benefited  by  those  eatabliab- 
lents.  Many  blessings  were  at  the  same  time  conferred  by  their  religious 
haracter ;  many  afflictions  were  consoled,  many  hopes  suggested,  many 
ins  prevented,  by  the  exertions  of  pious  monks.  Those  brothers,  though 
salted  as  a  community,  were  not  individually  removed  above  the  condi* 
on  of  the  peasants,  and  they  had  commonly  the  same  origin  ;  so  that 
le  intercourse  was  close  and  searching,  and  its  advantages  frequently 
iciprocal.  There  are  many  spiritual  wounds,  which  are  most  ^ectually 
robed  and  healed  by  a  pastor,  whose  condition,  whose  associations  and 
nderstanding,  are  not  much  elevated  above  those  of  the  penitent  A  more 
erfect  confidence,  a  deeper  sympathy,  is  then  excited,  than  when  the 
arties  are  widely  separated  in  rank  or  intellect  This  advantage  the 
lonks  in  general  possessed  over  the  secular  clergy  in  the  Roman  Church; 
nd  to  this  we  may  partly  attribute  the  superiority  of  their  influence.  That 
lis  influence  was  often  abused,  we  know  too  well ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
oubt  tliat  the  intercourse  which  led  to  it  haa  been  sometimes  injurious* 
lot  during  the  better  ages  of  monachism,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
lessings  of  that  religious  connexion  between  the  monks  and  the  poor  were. 
reatly  predominant 

*  Some  of  thewi  called  Matricuke,  asem  to  have  eorretponded  very  nearly  with  our 
ior*houaei.  The  Domus  Hospitalis  was  nearly  ijmonynioiis ;  a  Church  was  osnaUy 
tnoded  with  them.  We  have  an  instance  of  one  of  these  built  by  Ansaldus  at  Lucca,  in 
M,  on  the  condition  '  that  every  week,  twelve  poor  and  strangers  should  be  admitted  to 
m  table  of  the  Church.'  There  are  abimdant  records  of  sndi  establishments ;  but  sobm 
I  them  were,  in  process  of  time,  seised  and  appropriated  by  the  lay-rector.  Qte  Muratori, 
>iMert37. 

t  'This  is  proved  by  the  mere  use  of  the  temt  Xenodociiiay  Ckfontocomuy^NoiOcomiS} 
^hanotrophia,  Biephotrophia,  Ptochotrophia,  so  familiMr  to- 
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:  It  ifl  the  boait  of  St.  Bernard  that  thoie  who  hid  embraced  the  mo- 
naatic  condition  lived  with  greater  purity  than  other  men ;  that  tbey  M 
leM  fiKquently  and  rose  more  quickly ;  that  they  walked  with  greater  pni- 
dence;  were  more  constantly  refreshed  with  the  spiritual  dew  of  hcafea; 
rested  with  less  danger ;  died  with  greater  hope.  And  far  as  the  monaalie 
]nractice  has  generally  fallen  below  its  profession,  we  doubt  not*  that  ii 
Ihe  earlier  ages,  and  especially  in  the  infancy  of  their  acTeral  inatitotionsi 
tfaehr  -inmates  surpassed  all  other  classes  of  sodety,  not  excepting  the 
secular  clergy,  in  the  ezerdse  of  moral  and  religious  offices.  DevoUd  It 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  service  of  the  side  and  the  straiurer,  they 
mmt  BO  placed,  that  even  the  imperfect  dischaige  of  their  charitable  dnto 
conferred  ho  scanty  benefits  on  an  uncivilized  generation.  Among  ths 
millions  who  have  entered  religious  houses,  under  the  most  solemn  vows 
of  virtue  and  piety,  there  must  have  been  multitudes  whose  mere  Inno- 
cence made  at  least  some  amends  to  society  for  their  seclusion  from  its 
care  and  its  temptations ;  there  were  certainly  many,  whose  acquirements 
and  Indisputable  excellence  threw  out  a  light  and  example  to  thdr  ood- 
iemporaries ;  and  some  there  were,  and  not  a  few,  whose  eminent  qoali- 
tiea  were  directed,  as  steadily  as  the  spirit  of  their  age  allowed  then,  to 
the  honour  and  improvement  of  their  Church — to  alleviate  private  afflio- 
lion,  and  mitigate  the  general  barbarism. 

(8.)  From  the  earliest  period,  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  In  the  Roman 
Church,  the  duties  of  education  were  entrusted  to  the  monks.  In  process 
of  Ume  they  became,  in  the  latter  Church,  neariy  confined  to  them,  and 
they  continued  so  at  least  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century.  Monastic 
schools  were  established  by  St  Benedict;  they  were  inseparably  attadied 
to' his  institutions,  and  spread,  with  the  progress  of  his  order,  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  West ;  and  they  were  open  to  children  of  the  earliest 
age  *.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  cathedral  or  epis- 
copal academiest  were  first  established ;  and  these  afterwards  became  the 
most  distinguished  for  the  rank  and  eminence  of  their  scholars.  They 
were  conducted,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  by  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral.  And  here  we  need  only  repeat  a  former  observation, 
that,  if  the  office  of  instruction  was  confined  to  the  clergy,  so  also  were 
its  benefits,  for  many  ag^s,  to  those  intended  for  the  ministry.  So  that 
the  advantages  which  those  establishments  really  conferred  on  the  body 
of  society  were  neither  immediate  nor  certain ;  while  the  power  of  the 
^c^'gYf  being  unduly  exaggerated  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  learning, 
was  thereby  placed  upon  a  principle  absolutely  at  variance  with  the 
highest  earthly  interests  of  man. 

(40  This  subject  naturally  leads  us  to  our  last  consideration — the  «• 
tent  and  character  of  the  literature,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  which 
was  protected  and  nourished  in  the  monastic  establishments.  On  the 
first  matter,  Roman  Catholic  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  very 


*  This  was  peculiar  to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  Hist  Litt  de  la  France,  Siede  zii. 
p.  11.  See  also  Mabillon,  Etudes  Monastiques,  p.  1.  ch.  zi.  The  same  writer  (ch.  zr.) 
enuinerates  several  among  the  early  Christian  heroei^ — Gresory  Nasi^nsen,  Chiytoilois, 
SpiDbaaini^  Jerome,  &e. — ^who  studied  for  a  ^preater  or  less  time  in  monasterieik  St  Baal, 
ill  the  fixst  instance,  established  a  school  in  his  monastery  for  the  reading  of  holy  (as  dif- 
tingiiished  from  juoiane)  histories,  and  appointed  rewards  for  superior  merit  *  NtmqpiaB 
de  manu  et  oaihf  reoedat  liber/  says  St  Jerome;  and  it  is  from  the  same  monastie  sta- 
dent  that  we  have  received  that  much  contemned  prsc^  '  ne  sd  scribendwa  ctto  pee* 
sSiM.    MoUo  ttmpoia  prios  dises  quod  docsss,' 

f  0ss]iNli.voU.p.65»  . 
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reservation  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Church  to  the  refuge  which  it 
3und  within  those  fortresses — though  it  may  seem  doubtful,  whether  that 
ioctrine  might  not  have  been  preserved  with  equal  purity,  through  ages 
DO  ignorant  for  controversy  or  cavil,  by  the  fidelity  of  the  secular  clergy. 
Lt  any  rate,  this  praise  can  scarcely  be  granted  to  the  monks  without 
ome  qualification.  For  if  it  be  true  that,  during  the  Arian  controversy, 
hey  were  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Nicene  faith,  it  is  not  less 
ertain,  that  the  principles  of  Origen,  and  the  mystical  *  interpretation  of 
Scripture  gained  great  footing  among  them,  and  that  not  merely  in  the 
Cast ;  nor  should  the  support  which  they  persevered  in  affording  to  the 
ause  of  the  Images,  during  that  long  and  angry  controversy,  be  forgotten 
n  any  estimate  which  we  may  endeavour  to  form  of  their  pretensions  to 
loctrinai  or  ecclesiastical  purity.  It  is  indeed  unquestionable,  that  the 
itemals  of  religion,  so  valuable  to  the  Latin  church,  its  offices t,  and 
eremonies,  were  enriched  and  dignified  by  the  monks  and  canons.  They 
cquired  an  imposing  splendour  from  the  number  engaged  in  their  per- 
brmance,  and  the  resources  of  their  several  communities.  But  passing 
iver  these  equivocal  merits,  we  may  mention  one  great^and  truly  incalcu- 
Bible  service  which  those  establishments  conferred  on  future  ag^s,  though 
hey  neglected  to  derive  much  advantage  from  it  themselves.  They  pre- 
erved,  through  dangerous  and  turbulent  periods,  ancient  copies  of  the 
aspired  writings,  and  of  the  most  valuable  commentaries  made  on  them 
n  the  earliest  times.  And  those  were  among  the  most  profitable  mo- 
nents  of  monastic  leisure,  which  were  employe^  in  multiplying  the  sacred 
nanuscripts  I, 

Though  religious  houses  were  intended  to  be  the  depositaries  of  virtue 
ind  piety  §,  not  of  letters,  yet  letters  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  encouraged 
here,  as  subsidiary  to  the  grand  object  of  the  institution.  It  is  shown, 
ndeed,  by  the  learned  author  ||  of  the '  Monastic  Studies,'  that  the  earliest 
nonks  entirely  renounced  profane  literature,  and  confined  their  diligence  to 
heological  works  and  contemplations :  the  authority  and  example  of  St. 
f  erome  confirmed  that  preference.    But  in  later  times,  and  especially  when 

*  This  is  said  to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of  mental 
irayer  for  manual  labour.  From  the  excesses  of  mysticism  proceeded  the  errors  of  the 
3eghards  and  Be^ines,  and  other  enthusiasts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ; 
hey  strove  after  absolute  i)erfection,  and  they  fell  into  fanaticism. 

f  Fleury,  Discours.  dejniis  800. .  IIOO.  Muratori,  Dissertat.  56.  The  monks  gained 
Teat  advantages  by  the  introduction  of  chaunts  into  the  service ;  and  this  was  imitated,  in 
he  ninth  century,  by  the  cathedral  clergy.  Some  rivalry  ensued  between  these  ecclesias- 
ics,  and  thus, '  ccepit  frequentius  agi  et  augustius  proccderc  divina  Res.'  Some  '  modu- 
ation  of  prayers  and  praises,'  they  had  indeed  used  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  not  with 
hat  plenitude  and  majesty,  which  the  chorus  of  monks  and  canons  afterwards  introduced. 
rhe  organ  appears  to  have  come  into  use  about  the  year  826. 

{  The  great  increase  of  MSS.  during  the  eleventh  century,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
oonastic  leisure,  and  could  scarcely  be  effected  otherwise.  And  this  was  the  first  step^ 
iter  the  devastation  of  the  four  preceding  ages,  towards  the  revival  of  ancient,  and  the 
Teation  of  modem,  learning.  In  the  twelfth  age  we  find  St.  Bernard  inculcating  the 
luties  of  writing  and  copying  as  the  best  substitute  for  labour. 

§  The  words  of  St.  Peter, '  We  have  left  all  to  follow  Thee/  are  those,  as  St.  Bernard 
iraierved,  which  have  founded  cloisters  and  peopled  deserts. 

II  Mabillou  (Etudes  Monastiques,  p.  I.)  proves  the  prevalence  of  literary  industry,  in  the 
nonastic  life,  by  direct  historical  evidence  ;  by  the  multitude  of  learned  ecclesiastics  who 
tmerged  from  them ;  by  their  libraries ;  by  direct  reference  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  To 
he  neglect  of  study  he  attributes  the  decline  of  the  several  Orders,  and  observes,  that 
elbrm  was  commonly  attended  by  its  restoration ;  that  academies  or  colleges  were  in* 
variably  connected  with  the  Benedictine  establiahmeuts;  and  that  both  Popes  and  Coun- 
ils  perpetually  inculcated  the  duty  of  study. 
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Ifae  practice  of  manual  labour  fell  into  disusCt  the  limits  of  their  atudioiu 
industry  were  enlarged,  and  they  gradually  embraced  some  department  of 
profane  science,  as  well  as  of  classical  lore*  The  compilation  of  Decretals 
led  to  the  study  of  canon  law ;  the  discovery  of  the  Digest  directed  atten- 
tion to  civil  legislation.  The  art  of  medicine  presented  a  spacious  fieldi 
which  was  made  attractive,  first,  perhaps,  by  its  salutary  and  cfaaritabk 
uses,  afterwards  by  the  gain*  which  followed  it.  The  monastic  establish* 
ments  furnished  the  leisure  and  the  best  existing  instruments  for  all  those 
porsnits ;  and,  after  the  eighth  or  ninth  age,  they  were  distinguished  bf 
some  effbrts  after  knowledge,  not  fruitless  of  beneficial  efiects  and  eva 
0f  useful  discoveries. 

Again,  many  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  profane  antiquity  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  sanctity  of  the  monasteries,  or  to  the  seal  of  their 
defenders.  All  these  might,  have  perished,  as  many,  notwithstanding,  did 
perish,  had  there  not  existed,  during  the  long  and  barbarous  anarchy  d 
the  Western  Empire,  certain  communities,  associated  in  the  name  of  rdh 
gion  for  peaceful,  if  not  pious,  purposes  ;  whose  interests  were  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  disorder  and  rapine,  and  whose  holy  profession  secured 
them  some  respect  from  a  lawless,  but  superstitious,  pe<^le.  The  dili- 
gence which  was  employed  in  transcribing  those  valuable  models,  while  M 
promoted  their  circulation,  could  scarcely  fail  to  infuse  some  taste  or 
energy  into  the  dullest  mind ;  and  it  certainly  appears,  that  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  and  especially  the  eleventh  ages,  most  t  of  the  cfaaraiy 
ters,  who  acquired  any  ecclesiastical  celebrity,  proceeded  from  the  diseh 
pllne  of  the  cloister. 

I  Having  thus  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  advantages  which  the 
monastic  system  has  conferred  on  society,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  ages  of  ignorance  or  turbulence; 
that  they  were  almost  proportionate  to  the  debasement  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  the  civil  government  The  former  of 
those  evils  was  somewhat  alleviated,  the  latter  was  partially  obviated,  by 
the  monastic  institutions.  Herein  is  comprehended  the  sum  and  sub* 
stance  of  their  utility.  In  a  civilized  nation,  under  a  just  and  enlightened 
rule,  it  is  their  necessary  effect  to  obstruct  industry  and  retard  improve- 
ment But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  them  in  reference  to  the 
times  in  which  they  rose  and  began  to  flourish, — if  we  compare  the  habits, 
the  morals,  the  intelligence  of  the  monks  with  those  of  their  secular  con* 
temporaries, — shall  we  not  immediately  admit,  that  in  bad  ag^s  they  were 
probably  the  best  men  ;  that  they  were  the  most  useful  members  of  a  diiK 
jointed  community ;  that  their  vicious  principles  were  less  vicious  than 
the  general  principles  of  society ;  that  they  were  in  advance  of  the  civilixa- 
tion  of  their  day  ?  If  so— and  to  us  it  appears  indisputable— let  us  be 
cautious  how  we  cast  unqualified  censure  upon  a  body  of  religious  persom, 
who  formed,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  centuries,  the  most  respectable 
portion  of  Uie  Christian  worid. 


"^  A  council  held  at  Rheims,  under  Innocent  II.  in  1 1 3 1,  puhlished  a  canon,  prohibitioc  ! 

monks  and  canuus-it'f^lar  to  study  civil  law  or  medicine;  and  the  injunction  was  repeatsd  j 

byttie  Lateran  Council  in  1139.    These  occui>ations  were  on  this  occasion  ex)neisl|f  j 
ascribed  to  avarice.    And  we  may  remark,  that  the  prohibition  was  confined  to  the  mooJEl 

-—the  secular  clergy,  in  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  laity,  were  permitted  to  practise  both  ] 

law  and  physic  | 

t  Bede,  Alcuin,  Willibrod,  &c.  were  monks ;  and  most  of  the  Pbpes  and  Cardiaab  | 

€f  the  eleventh  century  rose  tiom  the  ranks  of  the  xeguUur  deigy.    See  Hist.  Litt.  de  U  \ 
^Stance,  xl  Siecle. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  oii^il  not  to  for^ret,  that,  even  io  those  times  to 
which  their  utility  was  confined,  it  was  continu- 
ally obetmcted  butfa  by  the  urigrnal  defects  of    &tperriUu>iu  tendenaif. 
their   Bystem,    and   ita   consequent   corruptions. 

lAhnost  from  theirfirst  establivhoient,  in  the  East  no  less  than  in  the  West, 
Me  find  them  the  faithful  defenders,  if  not  parents,  iif  superstitious  abuse. 
iSte  aduration  ofsaintg,  the  miraculous  qualities  of  relics,  and  the  homage 
[dbe  to  them,  and,  above  all,  the  sanctity  and  wnrehip  of  ima^s,  hare  been 
llaculcated  with  peculiar  zeal  by  tlie  monks  of  every  order,  in  every  a^e  of 
Wie  church.  Again,  as  they  evL'r  have  been  the  patrons  of  religious  abuse, 
)■>  have  (hey  Inflexibly  opposed  any  general  attempt  at  church  retbrni. 
ijftefcirms,  indeed,  in  their  parliculur  establishments  have  been  incessant. 
Ancb,  again,  as  touched  the  disclphne  of  the  secular  clergy  have  Bometime* 
fflnnd  support  in  the  jealousy  of  the  regular  orders.  But  any  exertion, 
-tnding  to  the  restoraiinn  of  pure  Christianity,  has  ever  found  ita  fiercest 
opponents  in  the  cloister;  and  through  sucji  opposition  nmny  unscrip* 
taral  practices  have  been  perpetnated  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  ascribe  to  them  all  the 
MimptiiHis  of  religion  ;  indeed,  we  have  already  traced  the  origin  of  many 
of  these  to  a  period  preceding  ihe  creation  of  monachism.  The  '  vices 
ef  the  clergy '  are  acknowledged  in  ecclesiastical  records  long  before  the 
pcrvalence  of  monastic  influence ;  and  it  seems  probable  even  that  the 
Inflic  in  indulgences  finally  so  scandalous  to  the  Mendicants,  was  begun 
liy  the  bishops*.  But  all  esisltng  abuses  were  carefully  nourished  and 
fcitered  by  the  hands  of  monks  ;  and  the  execution  ofminclea  and  other 
popular  impostures  was  conducted  with  peculiar  ingenuity  and  success  by 
■he  inmates  of  the  monastery  f.  And  we  may  add,  that  the  lucrative 
ajMtem  of  Purgatory  was  then  most  zealously  supported,  as  indeed  the 
veallh  which  flowed  from  it  wns  distributed  for  the  most  part  amon^ 
tboee  estahlishmerits. 

Im  early  ages  the  monks  were  the  subjects,  and,  m  it  were,  the  nrm;  of 
the  biahofia ;  they  maintained  Iheir  rights,  they  fought  their  battles,  aod 
pmfltid  by  their  protection.  In  the  East  this  mutual  relation  long  sniv' 
utcd ;  and  as  the  original  monasteries  were  expressly  lutgccted,  by  the 
Conncil  of  Chalcednn,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  as  many  were 
indebted  for  their  foundation  In  episcopal  munificence  and  piety,  the  claims 
jnn  joat,  and  the  connexion  natural.  But  in  the  Roman  Church  it  was 
TioUted  almost  by  the  first  movements  of  papal  ambition.  In  the  year 
BU,  Gregory  the  Great  ^  (himself  fur  some  time  the  inmate  of  a  monas- 
teiy)  beld  a  Council,  in  which  were  passed  many  regulations  &TOurable  to 
«raat  the  monks  considered  their  independence.  They 
were  permitted  to  chooae  their  own  abbot ;  and  the  E»impUont 
imibap  was  precluded  not  only  from  all    Interference  in 


^         to  the  othtr  monastic  orien 

t  The  CDilhusiani  ore  itigmatiied  iiy  moaaiKc  writm  for  labiiDritj  ia  that  jnwei,  if 
sat  for  the  entire  deilitution  of  it.  The  eoaaeqnene*  i>,^t,  bating  performed  bw  or  no 
nfaadeS]  they  boaat  rety  (etr  Daineii  in  tha  cilendir  of  tbe  Mints.    8n  Hcspiniim,  lib.  r. 

{  GianDone,  Slor.  Nap.,  lib.  iv.,  up.  xii.  Hosheim,  uemlngly  orerlooking  ttris  circintt- 
■Inca.  u  dispotied  tu  attribute  the  growiag  alliaaee  ofthe  popes  ud  monki  in  tiie  eleventh 
±1  oppicsiion  and  rapacity  of  priscei  and  Iriitiopa.    (Crnt.  xi  p.  2,  chap.  IL) 
bereweieinstaiKeiaf  thb;  but  the  piindple  of  tba  affiaon  WW  irf  much  eaiUu' 


esatpry  to 
Dqiartten 
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their  tcmponlitieSf  and  all  ezerciae  of  joriBdictioii  over  tfann,  btt 
from  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices   in  their  drarchcs. 
this  event  (if  from  any  single  event)  we  may  probably  date  ibm 
aggrandizement  of  the  monastic  order,  and  its  increasing  infli 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  politics.     But  in  independence  it  OBly  ao 
lar  gained,  as  to  exchange  a  near  for  a  distant  master-— a  petty  tynal»  It 
might  be,  for  an  imperious  but  partial  despot    One  evil  effect  of  dA 
change  was  presently  felt, — the  removal  of  the  bishop's  immediate  mm 
intendence  fadlitated  the  progress  of  abuse  and  Ucentioasneaa  *•    Iha 
eighth  and  ninth   ages  were,  in  tnith,  the  most  trinmphuit 


jBCoasticism  t*  Whatsoever  learning  then  existed  was  eonfincd*  or  nemb 
CO,  to  the  convents ;  and  not  only  did  nobles  and  kings  contest  vrith  can 
other  the  honour  of  endowing  them,  but  there  were  many  who  took  id^p 
tiien  in  their  own  persons  from  the  miseries  and  dangnrs  of  a  tmWsil 
world.  By.  such  secession  they  conferred  the  security  which  th^  coartcdi 
afid  additional  sanctity  seemed  to  surround  the  buildings  whidi  were  d[||^ 
■iftcd  by  the  retreat  of  great,  perhaps  even  of  good,  men. 
.  .Absolute  exemptions  from  episcopal  authority  were  for  some  Umennib 
nie  first  instance  was  probably  that  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  might  be  cxcnsed 
by  its  vicinity,  to  Rome.  But  the  example,  though  sparingly  imitateil  was 
Ira  no  means  lost  on  following  times ;  and  after  the  pontificate  of  Chegory 
Vir.,  the  abbots  bemi  universally  to  claim  the  immediate  proleefion  of 
8t  Peter ;  and  his  vicar  was  seldom  slow  to  accord  it  Inproceaa  of  timi^ 
entire  congregatbns  of  monasteries  (the  Clunian,  for  instance^  and: the 
Cistertian)  were  included  in  a  single  exemption ;  so  afterwards  were  -tlie 
Mendicant  Orden ;  and  finally  the  whole  monastic  body  acknowliedged  no 
other  dependence  than  on  the  Pope  {  alone.  The  abuse  vras  at  Mnglh 
pushed  so  far,  that  even  a  private  clerk  might  obtain— of  course  1^  par- 
chase — exemption  from  the  control  of  his  bishop.  Undoubtedly,  during 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Holy  See  derived 
great  power  from  the  sort  of  separate  hierarchy  thus  established  ;  and  for 
&e  two  following  ag^s,  when  ambition  became  less  its  ruling  spirit,  and 
avarice  more  so,  such  exemptions  became  the  means  of  abundantly 
gratifying  the  favourite  passion.  But  in  the  excess  to  which  they  were 
then  carried,  they  shook  the  foundation  of  papal  power,  by  inflaming  the 
jealousy  and  disunion  of  the  regular  and  secular  clerg:y ;  and  thus  they 
mainly  tended  to  promote,  in  due  season,  the  rise  of  the  Reformation, 
and  to  facilitate  its  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  Popes  were  long  supported  and  aggrandiisd 

through  their  close  connexion  with  the 

Monastic  Wealth,     Purgatory^    monastic    Orders,    so   were   they  very 

Indulgences^  Sfc.  sedulous  to  return  the  favour,  and  to 

enrich  those  Orders,  sometimes  at  -the 

*  One  of  Charlemagne's  Capitularies  prohibited  abbots  and  abbesses  from  keeping  fooli^ 
buffoons,  and  jugglersj  for  their  amusement.  But  this  implied  no  particular  oensore  oa 
the  monastic  orders,  since  we  observe  the  same  prohibition  to  be  extended  to  bbhopa. 

f  Giannone,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  vi.  The  same  have  also  been  considered  as  the  grand  ptfiodi 
4>f  episcopal  authority.  Both  may  be  true.  For  the  monasteries,  though  in  some  etssf^ 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  bishops,  were  not  yet  plac^  in  riTaliy  with 
them ;  but  they  probably  made  common  cause,  whenever  the  general  interests  of  flis 
Church  were  concerned. 

{  The  papal  right  to  grant  these  exemptions  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ^U^puted. 
Yet  it  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than  a  confused  notion,  confirmed  and  augmented 
by  the  Decretals,  that  there  were  no  limits  to  that  authority.  We  should  obs^re,  that 
even  in  the  East  there  were  also  instances  of  the  direct  dependence  of  monasteries  on  the 
IVitriarch }  but  they  were  rare,  and  probably  in  faint  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  Welt 
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{•ipense  of  the  secular  clergy,  bnt  niOTe  usually  by  conttiliutions  from 
i  the  laity*    In  earlier  ages,  the  profusion  of  kings  and  noUes  abundantly 
'  aniiBtcd  the  ayarice  of  every  departnent  of  the  church ;  but  when  this 
9ghi%  gradually  expired,  and  new  Orders  were  still  everywhere  starting  up, 
^fsofeaiing poverty,  and  damoroos  ft^  wealth,  it  became  necessary  to  open 
reeourccs  fbr  their  nourishmeniL    These  were  easily  discovered  in  the 
fnahfolneas  of  superstition.    Puigatory  presently  assumed  a  more  definite 
^  ilMipe ;  and  it  was  no  difficult  ofllce  for  the  prints,  who  created  it,  to  con- 
hM  administration  and  economy.    Their  power  over  the  concerns  of 
state  was  believed  on  the  same  authority,  which  had  established  its  ex- 
This  grand  invention,  with  the  devices  of  masses,  indulgences,  Sec., 
flowed  fiom  it,  extended  its  influence  from  the  highest  even  to  the 
classes  of  the  people ;  so  that  through  these  means  every  condition 
I  •f'floeiety  became  tributary  to  the  church.    The  monks  enjoyed  a  very 
.  MiU  share  in  the  proAts  of  this  imposture.    During  the  tenth  and 
Swtnth  centuries,  the  reputation  to  which  they  had  alroidy  risen  was  so 
augmented  l^  the  foundation  and  name  of  Cluni,  tiiat  some  are 
led  to  date  their  triumph  over  the  secular  cleigy  from  this  period  * 
Is  eertain  that  the  attention  of  churchmen  was  m>m  this  time  more 
liottsly  directed  to  their  temporalities  t  than  heretofore.  •    •  After  the 
lifitnfinn  of  the  Mendicants,  the  lucrative  {  departments  of  the  profession 
wn  difefly  committed  to  their  superintendence ;  and  it  was  especially 
ihrnogh  their  heedless  abuse  of  favours,  as  heedlessly  lavished  on  them 
by  a,  aueeession  of  necessitous  Popes,  and  most  so  through  the  public  aud 
~  venality  of  indulgences,  that  the  deformities  of  the  papal  system 
generally  acknowledged  and  execrated.    These  were  the  scandals 
whidi,  more  than  any  of  its  pretensions  and  impostures,  awakened  the 
Indignation  of  mankind.    And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  that  out  of  the  bosom  of  that  very  order  which  had  been  most  instru^ 
mental  in  supporting  papal  power,  and  corrupting  the  very  corruptions  of 
religion,  the  voice  of  Providence  was  pleased  to  call  forth  the  great  restorer 
of  his  holy  church.     While  the  Benedictines  were  reposing  in  their  luxu- 
rious edifices — while  the  Mendicants  were  openly  prostituting  for  gold 
the  offices  and  pretended  solaces  of  religion,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  the  increase  of  corruption  prepared  the  field  of  triumph  for  the  Saxon 
reformer. 

^  It  is  probable  that  they  far  surpassed  the  secular  clergy  of  this  time  la  austerity  and 
even  in  real  piety  of  life,  which  was  not,  indeed,  any  very  diflficult  triumph.  It  is  certain 
that  they  now  began  to  apply  not  only  to  study,  but  to  business,  which  the  seculars 
idmost  equally  neglected.  Ilence  the  successiou  of  five  monks,  who,  during  the  eleventh 
mfft,  governed  the  Church  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  whom  Mosheim>  in  £a  unqualified 
hatnd  tot  everything  monastic,  attributes  almost  all  its  sins. 

f  Giannone  ([Stor.  Nap.,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  v.)  remarks,  that  censures  and  excommunica- 
tioBi— those  spiritual  weapons  which  hitherto  had  been  usually  employed  for  the  correc- 
iioa  of  sin — ^were  from  this  period  chiefly  directed  against  persons  who  plundered  or 
alJoiaicd  the  property  of  the  Church. 

t  It  it  worthy  of  remark  that  the  French,  in  pursuance  of  their  constant  determination 
to  mmuwt  themselves  from  pure  papacy,  strongly  discouraged  the  acquisition  of  property 
ia  xVsnee  by  the  Mendicants,  fairly  objecting  to  them  their  uneqiuvocal  vow  of  poverty. 
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Chaptir  XX. 

History  qf  the  Popes,  from  the  Death  of  Ifmoeent  lit*  to  thai  qf 

Boniface  VIIL 

Tht  trdottr  of  the  Popei  for  Cnitadet^its  laotiTM  and  polloy— Hoaorini  III.— Frtderie*!  jom  |i 
Uke  tlie  cross,  and  procrastination— Gregory  IX.— his  Coronation— be  excoiniDiiolcitct  ttt 
Emperor— who  thart  departs  for  Palestine— Gregory  impedes  hla  aueeeat,  and  invades  MadMt- 
nions— their  subsequent  diaputet— Innocent  IV.— hla  prevloai  frlsodahlp  frith  Fndcrfc-^OoMdB 
of  Lyons— various  charges  urged  against  Frederic— Innocent  dcpoaea  Frederic  and  appotaUMl 
■accessor,  on  his  own  papal  authority — Ciril  war  in  Germany— in  Italy— death  of  Frederic-  Mi 
character  and  conduct— his  rigorous  Decree  against  Heretics — Obaerratlona — Other  iomh 
alleged  to  Justify  his  depositiun — this  dispute  compared  with  that  between  Orcfory  VIL  aai 
Henry— Taxes  levied  by  the  Pope  on  the  Clergy— Crusade  against  the  Emperor — Baaltatian  el 
Innocent- his  visit  to  Italy  and  intrignes— hU  death— his  qualitlea  aa  a  stateanan-^as  a  chuehi 
man — expression  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt— Alexander  IV.— Urban  IV.— Clement  IV. — Introdactioa 
of  Charles  d'Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples — Gregory  X. — his  piety,  and  other  merlta— Secaad 
Council  of  Lyons— Vain  preparations  for  another  Croaada— Death  of  Gregory— 01]f}ccta  of  MIchN 
las  IL— Martin  IV.— Senator  of  Home— Nicholas  IV.  diligent  against  Heresy- Pietro  di  IfaiaM 
or  Celestlne  V^.— circumstances  of  his  elevation'— his  previous  U/e  and  hablta— hla  ainfalar  laca* 
paclty— diMafftfction  among  the  higher  Clergy- his  discontent  and  meditationa — hla  xcalgnatioD— 
Boniface  VIII.— his  excessive  ambition  and  insolence— on  the  decline  of  the  papal  poww  Mi 
temporal  pretensions— Sardinia,  Corsica,  Scotland,  Hungary— BecogolUon  of  Albert  King  of  Ibi 
Bomans— and  act  of  his  submission -Philip  the  Fair— The  Galilean  Chnreb— or%ta  of  lit  Ubartlfi 
—  Differences  between  Boniface  and  Philip— Bull  Clerieis  Xotees— its  subatance  and  aibacqncat 
Interpretation— Affairs  of  the  Bishop  of  Parmiers— Bull  Auicutta  /V/i— burnt  by  PhlUp— Condnct 
of  the  French  Nobles— of  the  Clergy— of  Boniface — Bull  Unmm  Sametam — other  ylolent  proceed- 
ings—Moderation of  Philip— further  Insolence  of  the  Pope— Ptiillp's  appeal  to  a  Ocneral  Coaacfl 
— WlUlam  of  Nogarat— Peraonal  aaaault  on  Bonlfaca— hla  behaviour  and  tho  rlirniiHofM  af  kii 
death. 

The  Church  of  Rome  had  now  so  habitually  stained  herself  with  Uood, 
as  to  be  callous  (o  the  common  feelin^rs  of  nature,  and  insensible  to  tbe 
miseries  of  mankind.  For  more  than  a  century  she  had  employed  her 
power  in  proniotin£r  the  destruction  of  human  life,  by  the  most  senseless 
expeditions :  and  as  the  ruinousness  and  vanity  of  the  Crusades  became 
more  manifest,  she  seemed  to  redouble  her  exertions  to  renew  and  per* 
petuate  them  ;  for  she  thrived  by  contributions  levied  for  this  purpose, 
and  by  the  property  which  was  thus  thrown  under  ecclesiastical  protec- 
tion ;  and  she  gathered  strenjjth  throup:h  the  weakness  of  monarchs,  and 
the  superstition  of  their  subjects.  Again,  after  Innocent  had  succeeded 
in  an  additional  outrage  upon  humanity  and  reason,  by  converting  the 
machine,  which  had  been  intended  against  the  enemies  of  Christ,  into  an 
engine  of  domestic  persecution  and  torture,  it  became  more  than  ever  the 
interest  of  the  pope  to  kee])  alive  a  spirit,  whicli  might  so  easily  be  made 
to  deviate  into  arbitrary  channels.  And  thus  the  zeal  for  Crusades,  which 
inflamed  the  breast  of  Innocent,  passed  without  any  diminution  into  those 
of  his  successors.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  how  earnestly  the  holy 
See  supported  the  interests  of  Frederic  II.  against  Otho  IV.,  as  long  »» 
the  former  was  the  weaker  party,  and  how  zealously  it  began  to  raise 
enemies  against  him,  as  soon  as  he  became  powerful ;  while  the  industry! 
with  which  it  renewed  and  prolonged  the  contests  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibelines — contests  which  lacerated  the  vitals  of  Italy — furnishes 
melancholy  proof,  that  its  interests  were  even  at  this  time  associated  with 
every  principle  that  is  subversive  of  peace  and  baneful  to  society ;  and  thit 
it  pursued  those  interests  with  callous,  persevering,  uncompromising 
pbduracy. 
Innocent  III.  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  III.,  a  native  of  Rome,  who 


I 

fir  fonw  ymn  tiad  bien  govtmor  of  Palermo  iindtr  VrtAaia'th ;  but  the 

ranembrance  of  that  eonowipo  was  aasily  thrown  oft 

IP  9000  as  ho  loao  from  tho  eonditioa  df  a  Bubjoci  lo    Honoring  JIL 

thil  of  ^  rival.    IVederio  had  made  a  aoienio  Vow  to 

g.  ionoeeiity  to  eagafo  without  loea  of  timo  in  a  new  cniaadet  and  on  hia 

I  cffronation  at  Ro^  in  ISiH),  he  vtnowed  that  piomite  with  sUU  greater 

mrifmnity  to  Hpnoriua.     In  the  year  foPowing,  instead  of  prooeediog 

bis  expedition,  hfi  spp^eara  to  have  appointed^  on  hia  own  authorityt 

•aema  vacant  aeo}   in  virtue,  as  he  raaiDtalned»  of  his  royal  right; 

^Iptjon,  aa  the  pope  asserted,  of  the  liberties  of  the  ehurch.    Our- 

the  time  eonsumed  in  this  dispute,  Damietta  iell  into  the  power  of 

Mahometans.    In  the  year  ISiSS,  ^i  a  coiindi  held  at  Terentino  in 

ipapiii,  the  Epaperov  renewed  his  oath  to  depart,  and  that  within  the 

of  two  y^are ;  and  to  give  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  be  espoused  the 

tr  of  John  of  Prienoe,  King  of  Jerusalem.    In  0ie  year  followiog't 

he  might  atone  to  the  church  for  his  continued  delay,  and  evince  to 

i  'i^lhm  aii^erity  gf  his  eflecdon,  he  published  soma  savage  constitutions 

(  '  IpibV*^  h^rptipi,  which  we  shell  presently  noUee.    At  the  same  time,  m  a 

;    SiwMter  to  th?  Pope,  be  oomplained  of  the  geneial  indifirenee  to  the 

M9P0  of  the  Oruaaqeat  whiph  then  unfortunately  pfevaijed  throughoul 

'ibnwe*     Soqie  diiipntee  with  Uie  Lombards  formed  the  next  cacoae 

*Wf  Ml  d4(»y  S  wd  in  1837  {lonorina  died,  still  pressing  the  departure  of 

'  Ha  imoiMueby  and  still  pressing  it  in  vain. 

:  ^9^ffff9  tXu  who  was  nephew  of  Innoeeni  III.,  waa  immcdiaidy 
i|f^  tjltbe  ppntifipal  chair,  with  loud  and  unanimoua 
ffdMipitiop-  On  the  day  of  hia  coronation  he  prooeeded  Aecemom  ^ 
fo  St  petei^a,  accompanied  by  several  prdates,  and  as-  Qregory  JX 
finiied  the  pallium  according  to  custom ;  and  after  having 
99m|  mesa  he  piarched  to  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  covered  with  gold 
pnid  jewels*  On  Easter  Day,  he  celebrated  m^s  solemnly  at  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  returned  with  a  crown  on  his  head.  On  Monday, 
tiaviQg  said  mas3  at  St.  Peter's,  he  returned  wearing  two  crowns,  mounted 
Off  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  Cardinals  clothed  in 
purpljB,  and  a  numerous  clergy  t.  The  streets  were  spread  with  tapestry, 
iplaid  with  gold  and  silver,  the  noblest  productions  of  Eg'ypt,  and  the 
pnos^  brilliant  colours  of  India,  and  perfumed  with  various  aromatic 
pdonrs.  The  psoplc  chaunted  aloud  Kyrie  eleiion^  and  their  songs  of  joy 
vrefe  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The  judges  and  the  officers 
tit^ou^  in  gilded  habits  and  caps  of  silk.  The  Greeks  and  the  Jews  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  the  Pope,  each  in  his  own  language ;  a  countless 
multitude  marched  before  him  carrying  palms  and  flowers ;  and  the  sena* 

J —  — ' — ■ — ' — — — — — — I 

V  ^  Fknr^,  Hiit  Eccl.  1.  78,  sect.  65,  where  a  part  of  the  letter  is  quoted.    The 
"* — ^  lestitiitaon  of  the  territories  of  the  (k)unteB8  Matilda  to  the  Roman  See,  is  by 

saeribed  to  this  Pontificate.     Raynaldus  (ann.  1221,  Num.  29)  asserts,  that  the 

lipiprrial  diploma  existed  in  the  Liber  Censuum  of  the  Vatican  library — apud  PagL  Vit; 
0Mior«  iii«  Sect.  suuu. 

f  This  description  is  very  faintly  copied  from  a  life  of  Gregory  IX.  cited  by  Odoricus 
ByynaMus ;  the  following  is  a  specimen :  Divinis  missarum  officiis  reverenter  expletis 
duplifci  diademate  coronatus  sub  fulgoris  specie  in  Cherubini  transfiguratur  aspectum, 
iltfsr  purpuratam  venerabiHum  Gardinalium,  Clericorum  et  Pralatorum  comititivam  in- 
—meram,  insiguibus  papalibus  prace<leotibiis,  equo  in  phaleris  pretiosis  evectus,  per  ulma 
JUfbis  miranda  moenia  Paler  Urbis  et  Orbis  deducitur  admirandut.  Hinc  cautica  con* 
^iiepant,  etc  etc  See  Pagi,  Vit.  Gregor.  ix.,  s.  iiL  Fleury  1. 79.  s.  31.  There  seems  no 
NO  to  believe,  that  these  demonstratione  of  joy  or  dbulUtions  of  odulaUQiv  ^vsn^ai^ 
caitomaiy  psrads  of  the  Jaitisnlli  csntmy.  * 
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tun  miid.piMfiMi  ofRome  wen  on  foot  tl  hit  rida^hoUiiiK  l^bridte— lit 
that  wu  he  oonduded  to  the  palace  of  the  LatenMS. 

The  first  and  immediate  act  of  a  pontificate  eo  gorgeonsly  undtftriBmi 
waa  to  ofge  the  renewal  of  tho  Craudei*  both  bj  pevraaaion  andnaaiiBt^ 
at  the  variooa  coorta  of  Europe.  The  forces  m  Frederie  wore  alnadf 
odleeted  at  Otranto* and,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  writers*,  theEs*' 
peror  did  actually  embark,  and  proceed  on  his  destination  as  far  as  thofli»> 
vow  sea  between  the  Morea  and  Crete*  when  a  dangerooa  udiapodlia 
ttbliged  him  to  return.  It  is  at  least  certain,  thai  he  onee  more  dcfenel 
the  moment  of  his  final  departure.  The  Pope  was  infuriated ;  ho  twatsl 
the  alorj  of  illness  as  an  empty  pretence,  and  without  waiting  or  asUv 
for  excnse  or  eiplanation,  instanUy  excommunicated  the  Empeior.  Tw 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  September,  within  six  months  finom  hb  dew 
tion  to  the  See;  and  the  sword  of  discord,  which  was  drawn  oa  that  dsy, 
had  no  secure  or  lasting  interral  of  rest,  until  the  deposition,  or  rather  tht 
death  of  Frederic 

Tin  Emperor  wrote  scTeral  papons  in  his  justification,  and  among  disw 
m  letter  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  containing  much  se?ere  and  just  repnNMh 
•gainst  the  Roman  Church.  *  The  Roman  Church  (such  waa  the  snb- 
atance  of  his  upbraiding)  so  bums  with  avarice  that,  as  the  ccderfasfirsl 
nvennes  do  not  content  it,  it  is  not  ashamed  to  despoil  sovereign  Fdnees 
and  make  them  tributary.  Yon  have  a  very  touching  exam^  in  yoor 
ftther  King  John ;  you  have  that  also  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  so 
many  other  princes  whose  kingdoms  it  holds  under  interdict,  until  it  kss 
nduced  them  to  similar  servitude.  I  speak  not  of  the  simoniea,  the  ua- 
haard-of  exactions,  which  it  exercises  over  the  cleigy,  the  manifest  er 
oloaked  usuries  with  which  it  Infects  the  whole  worid.  In  the  mean  time, 
these  insatiable  leeches  use  honied  discourses,  saying  that  the  Court  d* 
Rome  is  the  Church,  our  mother  and  nurse,  while  it  is  our  stepmother 
and  the  source  of  every  evil.  It  is  known  by  its  fruits.  It  sends  on 
every  side  legates  with  power  to  punish,  to  suspend,  to  excommunicate; 
not  to  diffuse  the  word  of  God,  but  to  amass  money,  and  reap  that  which 
they  have  not  sown  t.  And  so  they  pillage  churches,  monasteries  and 
other  places  of  religion,  which  our  fathers  have  founded  for  the  support  of 
pilgrims  and  the  poor.  And  now  these  Romans,  without  nobility  and 
without  valour,  inflated  by  nothing  but  their  literature,  aspire  to  kingdoms 
and  empires.  The  Church  was  founded  on  poverty  and  simplicity,  and 
no  one  can  give  it  other  foundation  than  that  which  Jesus  Christ  hss 
fixed.*  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  continued  to  prepare  for  imme- 
diate departure,  in  spite  of  the  sentence  which  hung  over  him.  The  Pope 
assembled  a  numerous  Council,  and  thundered  forth  a  second  excomma* 


*  See  Giannone,  1.  xvl  c.  6.  Sigonio  seguito  U.  fede  di  Matteo  Paris,  il  qiuk  ^ad 
Ann.  1227,  p.  286)  scrisse :  '  Animo  nimis  coniternati  in  iisdem  navibua  quibus  Tenenat 
pluiquam  40  armatorum  millia  sunt  reversi.'  But  this  passage  more  probaUy  rdates  to 
the  numerous  pilgrims,  who  had  actually  sailed  to  the  Holy  Land  for  the  purpose  of 
hieeting  Frederic,  and  who  immediately  returned  on  not  finding  him  there.  nsiBy 
makes  no  mention  of  his  having  put  to  sea  at  all  on  this  occasion ;  but  Bsovius  assvti 
-— <  per  triduum  in  mare  provectus  cursum  convertit  ac  se  neque  maris  jactationem  anui 
incommodam  valetudinem  pati  posse  asseruit.'    Ann.  Ecdes.  ad  ann.  1227. 

t  In  1229,  Gregory  IX.  levied  an  exaction  of  tenths  in  England  with  lo  much  lew 
rity,  that  even  the  standing  crops  were  anticipated,  and  the  bishoiis  obliged  to  sell  their 
property,  or  borrow  money  at  a  high  interest,  m  order  to  answer  the  demand.  Srat  Pipa 
tot  et  tantis  involutus  debitis,  iit  unde  bellicam,  quam  susceperat,  expeditionem  sustinae^ 
aenitus  ignorabat.  Matth.  Paris,  anno  citato.  Mention  is  mads  of  the  een"  ' 
KuN^  seoeli  nudsdtetions  with  whkh  the  F^  vas  puziusd^ 
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cation ;  and  in  the  spring  tbUowing*  withont  mnkiw  nay  ImmDialtoii, 
'  obtaininfc  any  ivpeal  of  tha  anathema  under  whieh  he  lay^  FMeite 
i  sail  for  the  Holy  Land 

If  there  had  heen  a  shadow  of  sincerity  in  QrtmfB  professed  entha* 
ism  for  the  liberalion  of  Palestine. — if  he  had  lored 
e  name  and  birth-place  of  Christ  with  half  tlie  ardonr  Frederic  II.  im 
ith  which  he  clung  to  his  own  papal  and  personal  FaUtUme. 
gnity,  he  would  not  have  pursued  the  departed 
mperor  with  hb  perverse  malevolence,  he  would  not  have  prostituted 
a  ecclesiastical  censures*  to  thwart  his  projects  and  blast  his  hopes, 
et  he  did  so :  his  mendicant  emissaries  were  despatched  to  the  Patriarch 
id  the  military  orders  of  Jerusalem*  informing  them  of  the  sentence  under 
bich  Frederic  was  placed,  and  forbidding  £em  to  act*  or  to  eommuni- 
Ae  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  provoked,  as  some  assert  **,  by  a  pre* 
ons  aggression  from  Frederic's  lieutenant*  he  invaded  with  all  hia 
rces  the  Apulian  dominions  of  the  Emperor.  Under  these  adverse  dr^ 
imstances,  Frederic  made  a  hasty,  but  not  inglorious  ft  treaty  with  the 
uraocns,  and  instantly  returned  to  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom—^ 
ensure  which  became  the  more  necessary,  since  the  F6pe  had  Isaued  a 
iid  excommunication,  releasing  his  suljects  from  their  oath  of  slle- 
ance  {•  We  do  not  profess,  in  this  peaceful  narrative,  to  describe  the 
(tails  of  mOitary  adventures,  or  to  trace  the  perplexed  and  futhlesa 
ilitica  of  Italy.  We  must  be  contented  to  add,  that  some  suceesses  of 
e  Emperor  led  to  a  hollow  and  fruitless  reconciliation;  that  this  again 
oke  out  (in  the  year  1238)  into  open  war,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of 
e  Pope,  three  years  afterwards.  The  period  of  nominal  peace  had  been 
sturbed  by  the  constant  complaints  and  recriminations!  of  both  parties* 
he  perusal  of  those  papers  is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  if  both  had 
»me,  the  Pope  had  the  greater,  share  of  blame ;  and  while  the  style, 
bich  the  prelate  assumes,  is  that  of  an  offended  and  injured  protector 
id  patron,  the  language  of  the  Emperor,  though  never  abject,  frequently 
ascends  to  the  borders  of  querulousness  and  humility. 
The  cause  of  Frederic  gained  nothing  by  the  death  of  Gregory,  since 
^  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  IV.  ||  This  extraordinary 
nrson  (Sinibaldo  Fieschi,  a  Genoese)  had  been  distin-  Innocent  IF, 
lished  as  cardinal  by  his  attachment  to  the  person,  if 
Ji  to  the  cause,  of  the  emperor ;  and  on  his  election  to  the  pontificate, 
e  people  of  Italy  indulged  the  fond  and  natural  expectation,  that 
e  dissensions  which  blighted  their  happiness  would  at  length  be  com- 
>sed.  Not  so  Frederic ;  for  he  was  familiar  with  the  soul  of  Innocent, 
id  had  read  his  insolent  and  implacable  character.  To  his  friends,  who 
-offered  their  congratulations,  he  replied,  that  there  was  cause  for 
»rrow  rather  than  joy,  since  he   had  exchanged  a  cardinal,  who  was 


*  Fleuiy,  1 79,  s.  43.    Giannone,  1.  16,  c.  6. 

-|*  The  possession  of  the  City  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  secured  to  the  Christians, 

Ilk  the  Temple  (now  the  Mosque  of  Omar^  which  had  already  heen  desecrated  to  the 

ahometan  worship,  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Saracens :  a  fair  arrangement, 

uch  was  misrepresented  by  the  Pope  and  most  ecclesiastical  wxiten^  and  restored  to 

story  by  Gibbon  and  Sismondi.    Rep.  Ital.  chap.  15. 

X  The  plea  which  he  gave  was  '  because  no  one  shoi'ld  observe  fidelity  to  a  man  who 

opposed  to  God  and  his  Saints,  and  tramples  upon  hia  commandments.'  A  new  maxim 

s  Fleury  simply  observes),  and  one  which  seems  to  authorize  revolt. 

(  These  disputes  are  related  at  great  length  by  Fleury,  Ur.  81,  sect  32,  Ac 

II  On  June  24, 1243.  C^Mins  JY^ialK^kmsBodiM^Miiialhava^^^ 
ter  his  election* 
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hifl  dearest  friend,  for  a  pope,  who  would  be  his  bitterest  enemy*.  And 
■o,  indeed,  it  proved.  On  the  occasion  of  aft  eartv  and  amicable 
conference,  Innocent  refused  to  withdraw  his  predecessor  a  ex<iommuniea« 
tion,  nntil  Frederic  should  i^tore  all  that  he  was  charg^  with  having 
plundered  from  the  Church.     The  meeting  had  no  result ;  and  Innocenf 

Sresently  repaired  to  France,  and  summoned  a  very  numerous  council  at 
fjons. 

As  soon  as  the  members  were  assembled  f  (in  1245)  Innocent,  taking 

his  throne,  with  Baldwin,  emperor  of  the  East,  on  bis 

Pint  Council       right  hand,  began  the  proceedings,  by  conferring  the  use 

of  Lyons,         of  the  red  bonnet  on  his  cardinals { — to  the  end  that  they 

might  never  forget,  in  the  use  of  that  colour,  that  their 
blood  was  at  all  times  due  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  At  the  same 
time  he  adorned  them  with  other  emblems  of  dignity,  in  imitation  of  regal 
pomp  and  state,  and  in  scorn  (as  it  was  thought)  of  a  favourite  expression 
of  Frederic,  that  a  Christian  prelate  ought  to  emulate  the  meekness  and 
poverty  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  He  then  opened  his  discourse  respect- 
ing the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  other  states  at  that  time  endan- 
gered by  the  Tartar  invasion  §,  and  concluded  with  some  general  reproaches 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Frederic, — that  he  had  persecuted  the  pon* 
tiffs  and  other  ministers  of  the  Church  of  God  ;  exiled  and  plundered  the 
bishops ;  imprisoned  the  clergy,  and  even  put  many  to  a  cruel  death,  with 
other  similar  charges.  The  same  were  repeated  on  the  next  day  of  meeting, 
and  supported  and  exaggerated  by  the  suspicious  testimony  of  two  partial 
and  intemperate  prelates.  On  both  occasions  they  were  boldly  repelled  by 
the  emperor's  ambassador,  Taddeo  di  Suessa.  Afler  the  delay  of  a  fort  night, 
occasioned  by  an  unfounded  expectation  of  Frederic's  appearance  in 
person,  the  council  assembled  for  the  third  time  ;  and  then,  afler  premising 
some  constitutions  respecting  the  Holy  Land,  Innocent,  '  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  horror  of  all  who  heard  him/  pronounced  the  final  and  fatal 
sentence  against  Frederic.  He  declared  that  prince  deprived  of  the 
imperial  crown,  with  all  its  honours  and  privileges,  and  of  all  his  other 
States ;  he  released  his  subjects  from  their  oath  ;  he  even  forbade  their 
further  obedience,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and  commanded  the 
electors  to  the  empire  to  choose  a  successor.     He  presently  recommended 

^^-■— —  '^^~^^  III  I.  i^^^u^^ 

"*  Sec  Giannone,  Stor.  di  Nap.,  lib.  xvii.,  c.  3,  and  various  authorities  collected  hj 
SiBmnodi,  llvp.  Ital.,  ch.  xvi. 

f  See  Giannone,  lib.  xvii.,  cap.  3.    Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital,  ch.  ivi. 

X  Bsuv.  Ann.  Ecclus.,  ad  ann.  1245.  Giannone,  loc.  cit.  Pagi.  vit.,  Inn.  IV.  kc  zxil 
investigates  the  (|uc!»tion  whether  this  dignity  was  conferred  at  that  time,  or  two  yean 
later. 

^  Besides  the  nfHiir  of  Frederic,  to  which  our  account  in  the  text  is  nearly  confined, 
the  first  General  Council  of  Lyons  professed  three  grand  objects.  (1.)  To  anist  thi 
Latin  ein|Mirur  of  (.-unstantinople  against  the  Greeks.  (2.)  To  aid  the  ein|)crur  uf  Ger- 
many against  the  Tartars.  (3.)  Tu  rescue  the  Huly  Land  from  the  Saracens.  Fur  the 
attainment  uf  the  ^rxt  uf  t}le^e  objects,  the  Poi»c  ordained  a  contribution  of  half  the 
revetuies  uf  all  U'uefices  on  which  the  inaimbents  wrre  not  actnalig  retiHenty  (a  wholesonae 
and  admirable  distinctinn,)  placmg  a  still  higher  impost  on  the  largest ;  also  of  a  tedth 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Fur  the  ttrcond^  he  exhorted  the  inhabitaiiti  to 
dig  ditches,  and  build  castles.  Fur  the  thirJ,  he  commanded  the  inriests,  and  others  in 
the  Chiistiau  army,  to  otler  up  continual  praj-ers,  moving  the  CniHaders  to  repent- 
ance and  virtue,  besides  which  he  promised  a  twentieth  part  of  the  revenues  of  benefices 
for  three  years,  and  a  tenth  uf  thuse  of  the  Poi)e  and  his  cardinals.  He  hkewise  encuu- 
raffvd  all  \vh»  had  llie  care  of  souls  to  influence  the  faithful  to  make  donations  by  tests* 
mvut  and  otherwise.  The  decte«  tuucVun^  \Vii& \fti\w  of  money  displeased  many  mvlatcsi 
who  openly  opposed  it,  dedainiB  tkil  \\e»  Q«rai\  «1  Umm  lawn  ^M^sfcuUi^  doipeUod 
them  under  that  pretext. 
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to  that  dignity  Henry,  Landiprave  of  Thuringia.  For  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  he  took  upon  himielf,  *  with  the  counsel  of  Uie  cardinala,  his 
l>retht«n/  to  proride  a  sovereign. 

Frederic  was  at  Turin  when  he  received  the  news  of  this  proceeding. 
He   turned  to  the    barons,  who  surrounded  him,  and, 
with  deep  indignation,  addressed  them.     *  The  pontiff    Deponition  of 
his  deprived  me   of  the  imperial  crown-^let  us   see  if        Frederic, 
it  be  so.'     He  then  ordered  the  crown  to  he  brought  to 
him,  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  saying*  *  that  neither  pope  nor  council 
had  the  power  to  take  it  from  him.'     Most  of  the  princes  of  Europe  were, 
indeed,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  continued  to  acknowledge  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life.     And  we  may  remark,  that  the  usurpation  of  Innocent  was 
in  one  respect  marked  with  peculiar  audacity, —  he  did  not  even  plead  the 
approbation  of  the  Holy  Council,  but  contented  himself  with  proclaiming 
that  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  in  its  presence  *, 

Nevertheless,  his  edict  found  willing  obedience  from  the  superstition  or 
the  turbulence  of  the  German  barons.  Henry  was  supported  by  numerous 
partimns^  and  waged  a  prosperous  warfare  against  Conrad,  the  son  of 
jmderic;  and  on  his  early  death,  William,  Count  of  Holland,  was  substi- 
tuted by  the  Pope  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  Innocent's  genius  and 
activity  suggested  to  him  the  most  refined  arts  to  insure  success,  and  his 
principies  permitted  him  to  adopt  the  most  iniquitous.  He  even  departed 
so  far  from  the  observance  of  humanity,  and  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
Bature«  as  to  employ  his  intrigues  to  seduce  Conrad  from  the  service  of  his 
fathefi  into  rebellious  and  parricidal  allegiance  to  the  Church.  That  vir- 
tuous prince,  rejecting,  with  firmness,  the  impious  proposition,  replied, 
that  he  would  defend  the  side  he  had  chosen  to  the  last  breaih  of  life  t ; 
and  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Church  gained  even  a  temporary  advantage 
by  an  attempt  which  covers  them  with  eternal  infamy. 

The  same  industrious  hostility  which  had  kindled  rebellion  omong  the 
German  princes,  was  exerted  with  no  less  eftect  among  the  contentious 
states  of  Italy.  The  Guelphic  interests  were  everywhere  strengthened  by 
the  eneigy  of  Innocent ;  and  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  Frederic  were  insufficient 
to  restore  tranquillity  to  Italy,  or  even  to  obtain  any  important  triumphs 
over  his  Italian  enemies.  He  died  in  Apulia,  in  the 
year  1250 ;  and  though  he  had  never  formally  re-  His  death 
nounced  the  title  of  Emperor,  his  deposition  was  virtually  and  character, 
accomplished  by  the  edict  of  Innocent,  since  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  uninterrupted  confusion  and  alarm,  in  the  midst  of 
battle,  and  sedition,  and  treason,  without  any  enjoyment  of  the  repose  of 
royalty,  and  with  a  very  limited  possession  either  of  its  dignity  or  autho- 
rity. The  character  of  Frederic  has  been  vilified  by  Guelphic  writers, 
and  probably  too  highly  exalted  by  the  opposite  faction.  In  the  conduct 
of  affairs  purely  temporal,  he  is  celebrated  for  justice,  magnificence,  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  for  the  patronage  of  arts  and  literature.  Familiar 
with  the  use  of  many  languages,  and  himself  an  author,  he  exhibited 
that  disposition  to  cultivate  science,  and  nourish  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  so  seldom  associated  with  great  vices.  In  regard  to  his 
long  and  complicated  contentions  with  the  Church,  it  is  unquestionably 


*  '  Sacro  pnesente  Concilio.*     Bzovius  (Anu.  Kccles.,  ad  ann.  1445)  j^ives  the  precious 
dDcninexit  entire,  prefaced,  uf  course,  with  imquulified  eulojj^'.     Pi>(^>,  huwevi:r,  C Vvl.  l\\\i. 
lV.yiee.  sz.},  argues,  that  the  approbation  of  the  Council  vras  imyUud.  lu  \X«  ^iv>c^vi^\x^^>S. 
not  aeiually  expnom/  in  the  iitlo  of  the  seutoace, 

f  GtaaaoB^  8tor»  N^p.,  lib,  xrii,,  cb.  4.    ' 
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tnMthftft  be  Tib1alcd»  without  any  known  necBMHy,  Mrtdi 
tjotti  respecting  the  time  of  commencing  M»  CiiiiiilB.  Be 
engege  at  mil  in  such  sangainmry  and  fraitless  eiiterpilsea  amy  be 
leaped  and  JQsUfied ;  bnt  his  repeated  bieadi  of  fidlh  gmm 
the  Holy  See  for  suspecting  his  subsequent  promhes.  It  Is  nhotnia 
he  exiled  some  bishops,  and  imprisoned  othersi  and  cve«  proeoodei 
greater  extremities  against  some  individnals  of  the  infeiior  oiden  of 
clergj ;  and  also  that  he  levied  contributions  and  Imposta  on  all  daasa 
kia  ecclesiastical  suljects  *•  But  those  who  felt  his  rigoor  wamj 
ksere  deserved  it  by  moral  or  political  misconduct ;  and  it  wnaa  jost 
Iffgalt  that  the  clergy  should  contribute  some  proportion  to  the  auHiertlt^ 
the  state.  It  may  seem  strange  that,*  while  his  adversariea  henp  npoliHI^' 
the  bitterest  chafges  of  impiety  aikl  blasphemy  (•  his  frienda  pmrt  A' 
asserting  the  unalterable  fidelity  and  aflfection  whidi  he  bore  to  ma  voi 
diurch,  the  protectress  of  his  infancy;  that  he  was  ever  eager  to 
her  cause,  and  promote  her  interests.  In  support  of  thia 
pretension,  it  is  advanced,  that  he  was  the  inflexible  and  impbeaUe 
pator  of  heresy.  This  fiust,  though  urged  by  his  adadms,  is  noidiB" 
pnted  by  his  enemies.  It  is  fiuUmilly  recorded,  that  at  an  cnriy  psrisi 
(in  1824)  he  published  three  constltuUons,  which  aggravated  ths  gofll 
and  punishments  of  heresy  even  beyond  those  of  treason,  and  plaesi  tts 
temporal  authorities  at  the  disposal  of  the  ecdedasticad  inquistoati 
'  Those  (he  ordained)  who  have  been  arrested  for  horesy,  and  who,  bciB|[ 
asoved  by  the  fear  of  death,  are  desirous  to  return  to  the  Churdi*  sIhII  hs 
aondemned  to  the  penance  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Tim  judgeisM 
he  bound  to  seise  the  heretics  discarded  by  the  inquisiiora  of  the  hriy 
See,  or  by  others  sealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  confine  them  doseh 
until  their  executioD,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Church  •  •  m 
also  condemn  to  death  those  who,  having  abjured  to  save  their  life,  shil 
return  into  error.  We  deprive  heretics,  and  all  who  abet  them,  of  sU 
benefit  of  appeal ;  and  it  is  our  will  that  heresy  be  entirely  banished  firooi 
the  whole  extent  of  our  empire.  And  as  the  crime  which  assails  God  it 
greater- than  that  of  treason,  we  ordain  that  the  children  of  heretics,  to  the 
second  generation,  be  deprived  of  all  temporal  benefits,  and  all  public 
ofiices,  unless  they  come  forward  and  denounce  their  parents,  f 
Such  were  the  measures  by  which  an  independent,  and  powerful,  and 


*^  Hence  (says  Giannone)  probably  arose  the  report,  that  be  bad  commonly  ptodumii 
his  intention  of  reducing  tbe  clergy  to  primitive  poverty ;  <  so  tbat  Bfatthew  Fui%  wbo^ 
before  Frederic's  deposition,  bad  always  adbered  to  bis  party,  as  soon  as  b«  undoslsoi 
tbat  sucb  were  bis  common  expressions,  as  be  was  bimself  abbot  of  Monte  Albuo  (8L 
Alban's),  in  England,  and  wealtby  and  well  beneficed,  was  displeased  with  mch  a* 
sition,  and  so  began  to  change  bis  style,  and  to  write  against  bim,  in  a  wi^»mrr  *'^ 
firom  bis  former.*    Stor.  di  Nap.,  lib.  xvii.,  c  4. 

f  Giannone  proves  that  sucb  bad  been  Uie  invariable  custom,  at  least  in  the 
|>fovinces  of  tbe  empire  of  Frederic. 

X  One  of  these  is  the  celebrated  expression  respecting  tbe  Tbree  Impostors^  then  l 
monly  attributed  to  Frederic,  though  solemnly  and  publicly  denied  by  bisu  AnoOis  ii 
a  tale,  recorded  by  certain  monks,  that,  when  they  requested  him  to  spare  their  crop  d 
wheat,  Frederic  commanded  his  soldiers  *  to  desist,  and  to  respect  those  ears  of  com,  sues 
•ome  day  the  grains  which  they  contained  might  become  so  many  Chiists.*  Giannoa^ 
loc.  cit.,  on  authority  of  Simon  Hanh,  Hist.  Germ,  in  Frederico  II. 


§  Several  authors  assert  that,  in  virtue  of  a  promise  made  to  Innocent  III.,  he  esli* 
Wished  a  i)ermanent  Inquisition  in  Sicily  in  the  year  1213.  Stor.  di  Nap.  loc.  dt  Oliis, 
however,  is  scarcely  probable,  for  tbe  Inquisition  was  not  at  that  time  pennanentbr  csl^ 
blished  even  at  Toulouse. 

/;  Fieujyi  Hilt  Ecd^  Ub.bariii.,  wk.  Ixt. 
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ij^  thoM  dajt)  an  enlightenad  monaiehp  eYinctd  hit  aflbciion  fer  Um 
buirch  of  Rome !  Such  wera  the  &voun  fay  which  ho  courted  her  frieiicU 
p|fak  and  aought  to  merit  her  gratitude !  by  feediag  her  fieieeet  pasnoa 
m^lqf  eanetioniDg  the  meet  faUl  of  all.  her  evil  prindplee.  It  ia  true 
Frederic  may  thus  have  establiahed  some  daima  on  the  sympathy  of 
furious  aealots  of  his  time;  but  his  mduVcoQce  to  thoee  churchmen 
no  deed  of  friendship  to  the  Church.  To  protect  and  foster  the 
d  a  system,  is  to  preYcnt  its  permanencet  and  poison  its  prospe- 
;  and  if  ever,  during  his  long  reign,  he  appeared  as  the  real  friend  of 
it  was  the  time  when  )ie  least  professed  thai  name--at  the  time 
he  ezpoied  her  abuses,  and  proclaimed  her  shame,  and  called 
her  to  repent  and  amend*  And  assuredly,  when  he  lent  his 
[uious  swoid  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  her  crimes,  he  was  already 
ig  for  his  latter  years  the  tempest  which  disturbed  and  tormented 
;  nor  did  it  happen  without  the  spirit  of  Qod»  that  his  calamitiea 
inflicted  by  that  same  hand,  whose  darkest  atrocitiea  had  been 
fpnroved  and  directed  by  himselC 

.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  among  the  four  reasons  by  which  the  Pope  justi* 
ftpd  his  sentence  of  deposition,  it  was  one,  that  Frcdorie  had  rendered 
jjjinM^lfguUiy  of  haray^  by  his  contempt  of  pontifical  censures,  and  hia 
nholy  alliance  with  the  Saracens.  Thus,  then,  did  that  prince,  according 
Jpfthe  strict  letter  of  his  own  constitutions,  become  liable,  on  his  condem* 
Jlption  by  the  Church,  to  the  monstrous  penalties  contained  in  them. 
.Another*,  perhaps  a  more  plausible  reason,  was  this^ — that  he  had 
tpen  deficient  in  that  fidelity,  which  he  owed  to 

tte  Pq^,  as  his  vassal  for  the  kingdom  of    Disputet  between  ChurA 
fiidly ;  for  that  claim,  however    absurd   in  and  Empire, 

ovigin   and  principle,    had   been    previously 

maserted  and  acknowledged.  But,  in  truth,  when  we  compare  the 
character  and  causes  of  this  second  conflict  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire  with  those  which  marked  the  contest  of  Henry  with 
Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors,  we  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
discover  what  was  the  specific  and  tangible  ground  of  quarrel.  In  the 
former  instance  there  existed  one  grand  and  definite  object,  for  which  both 
parties  perseveringly  struggled  ;  in  the  latter,  many  vague  complaints  and 
indeterminate  oflences  were  advanced  and  retorted ;  but  no  single  great 
principle  was  avowedly  contested,  nor  was  any  one  additional  right  or 
privilege  acquired  or  confirmed  to  the  Church  by  its  final  triumph.  Only 
the  power  and  influence  of  Rome  were  made  more  manifest ;  and  other 
nations  were  taught  to  tremble  at  the  omnipotence  of  the  double  sword. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  another  distinction — that,  in  the  contest  with 
Henry,  it  was,  in  reality,  the  Church  of  Rome  which  rose  in  opposition 
to  the  empire — the  spiritual,  or,  at  least,  the  ecclesiastical,  interests  of  the 
See  were  those  most  consulted  and  most  prominent  in  the  debate.  In  that 
with  Frederic,  it  was  rather  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  the  spirit  and 
motives  of  policy  proceeded.  In  the  former  case,  the  material  sword  was 
introduced  as  secondary  and  subsidiary  to  the  spiritual ;  but  in  the  latter, 
if  the  contrary  was  not  actually  the  case  t»  at  least  the  two  weapons  were 


*  See  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital,  ch.  xvi. 

f  In  the  year  1251,  Christianus,  (or  Conrad,}  Archbishop  of  Ments,  wag  actually  de- 
posed by  Innocent,  fur  reluctance  to  use  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  Church.  ^  He  said, 
^hat  the  works  of  war  did  not  become  the  sacerdotal  character ;  but  that  he  wa«  vf«c 
willing  to  use  the  sword  of  the  spirit^  which  was  the  woid  oC  Qo<l,   1!ha^cri\kNsn^\»9l 


«tf  JC  HinORT  OF  l&B  OflttHlfc 


M4inttRHtilir  mbilittittd  and  intortliuifed  fbr  mA 
•o  continaally  pr«8eattd  onder  Ihe  holy  MmblftMi  of  llii 
ihow  the  profioieney  whidi  the  See  had  latteriy  itado  ia thiart  if^ 
thehnmen  race. 

Agsin^ihe  avarice  or  the  neceMttics  of  Rome  eoaipdied  IM^ 
tbeee  disputes,  to  a  oieesure  which,  however  expcdieat  el  thi 
wee  Anally  very  injurious  to  her — ^that  of  levying  taiet  rigid^^ 
generally  upon  the  clergy.    It  was  not  in  England  only  (!~ 
most  successfully*)  that  Gregory  IX.  eiaeted  from  all  ranks  of  ( 
the  tenth  of  their  moveables  immediately  on  his  hreach  with  the 
aad  every  one  recollects  with  what  repuguance  his  second  ivqui 
IS40)  was  admitted  by  our  clerical  forefathers.    From  the 
Ihe  Fope  was  fonnd  so  infatuated  as  to  publish  a  CraaMlst 
Catholic  emperor,  and  to  feed  his  own  temporal  ambition  by  despoQfai(1 
ftithful  Catholic  clergy,  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  laymen  weta 
and  revolted  by  the  former  outrage,  while  the  hearts  of  the  dergy* 
touched  by  the  injustice  of  the  latter,  began  gradually  to  idoae  agsia*! 
lapaciotts  a  protector. 

VVhen  Innocent  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Frederic*  hal  eiJidI 

tion  broke  forth  without  restraint  or  mudsiatioa^ 
CanduH  oflmnoceid.    — *  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  lei  the  etttll 

in  festivity ;  for  the  thunder  and  the  naipeii 
vrith  which  a  powerful  God  has  so  long:  threatened  your  heada,  areehaaigii 
fcy  the  death  of  that  man  into  refreshing  breeises  and  ftrtllininy  dawati? 

•  -   » 

^m^m^    ■         ■     II  ■  ■        ■  ■         I  I    ■  II      ■  ■  I         ■     ■  »    I  I       !■— ^^^^#^ 

eomnuiided  him  to  put  his  sword  in  the  ihoath.'    Of  this  oflenee  (ind  no  Other  iiSM 
is  meniioned)  he  was  accused  by  the  king  and  certain  of  the  laity  heTore  the  j^spj^iiil 

was  immediately  deu^raded  from  his  See.    Pagi,  Innoc.  IV.,  s^.  xlvii. 


*  The  pages  of  Matthew  Paris  abound  with  instances  of  pontifical  rapacity  sad  n 
Dce.  See  «<<  annm  1244,  1245,  1246,  1247,  1250,  1252,  &c.  .  .  SometiAM  • 
kgate  i  latere  was  the  instrument ;  sometimes  the  Mendicants  acted  as  taz^patheieni ;  sal 
even  Ireland  did  not  escajx;  their  visitations.  In  1247,  the  cumulaints  both  of  the  Fiaocih 
and  English  dei^  assumed  a  formidable  hhape  fur  that  age.  The  lasting  eabct  was,  that 
the  funtier  derotion  to  Rome  was  turned  into  *  execrabile  odium  et  maledictio&ea  occultaa.' 
Far  all  both  saw  and  felt  that  the  Pupe  was  insatiable  in  his  extortions,  to  their  great 
loss  and  impoYerishment.  And  there  were  many  who  l>egan  io  questioa  whether  he  had 
really  received  from  heaven  the  power  of  St.  Peter  to  bind  and  to  loose,  teeing  how  TC17 
unlike  he  was  to  that  apostle.  *  Kesolutum  est  igitur  os  iuiqua  loquentium,  &c.'  •  •  aad 
thb  as  well  in  France  as  in  England. 

f  The  same  indulgences  weie  promised  to  those  who  armed  against  the  emyena  SI 
agai>^*t  the  sultan ;  and  the  apostolic  preachers,  under  Innocent  at  least,  even  pouted  0^ 
the  former  as  the  easier  and  broader  road  to  salvation.  Sisraondi,  Rep.  Ital.,  ^an.  ivi 
Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  Ixxxiii.,  sec.  xxxiii.  The  nobility  of  France,  and  theQwea 
Blanche,  were  highly  offended  by  this  measure  of  Innocent,  during  the  Crusade  of  8L 
Louis.  '  The  Pope  (they  complained)  is  preaching  a  new  Crusade  against  Christians  lit 
the  extension  of  his  own  dominions,  and  forgets  the  king,  our  master,  who  is  aolfeiiagBe 
much  for  the  faith.*  *  Let  the  Pope  (the  queen  replied)  keep  those  who  go  into  his  sH^ 
vice ;  and  let  them  depart,  never  to  return.'  The  nobles  also  reprimanded  the  Meodicaali 
who  had  preached  this  Crusade.  '  We  build  for  you  churches  and  houses :  we  recehf% 
nourish,  and  entertain  yuu.  What  good  does  the  Pope  for  you  ?  He  fatigues  and  toi^ 
meats  you ;  he  makes  you  his  tax-gatherers,  and  renders  you  hateful  to  your  benefiutaa' 
They  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  •  •  Hen  tn 
discover  the  elements  of  the  Gallican  liberties. 

'  ;{:  In  a  similar  spirit  of  Christian  forgiveness,  the  same  Pope  is  related  to  have  expiesnd 
his  exultation  at  the  death  of  Grosstete,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  '  I  rejoice ;  and  let  every 
true  son  of  the  Church  rejoice  with  me — ^that  my  great  enemy  is  removed.*  .  .  • 
Assuredly  that  admirable  prelate  had  gone  very  far  in  disafilctiun,  not  hesitating  to  de> 
nouuce  Innocent,  almost  with  his  dying  breath,  as  Antichrist ;  <  For  by  what  other  naflia 
««  w«  to  designate  that  poweri  which  labourt  to  deitroy  the  aoUli  tbial  ~ 
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C«  ^ra»  thm  ib!>t  M  ^(OMd  UM  tifffty  dfildly,  «llthi  Ulhlrlknetlnrt; 
tne  -  prepared  to  fMuBe  tkt  pMtinM,  t^^cr  trith  the  kingdom  of  Nkplet. 
«c««ler  his  ovML  ImiMdiKle  goferhdlcnt.  tni  aUseh  it  in  pnpetnItT  to  tho 
3«>cni»iunn  oriheChorth.  Ih  pQ»nuaeebf  thbtmjMt,  teqaltted  Lyoni, 
t»tas  constBLit  re!.rtlMn*  OMag  Om  uneCtUlhtiM  of  the  war,  and  visited, 
»*k  a  sort  or  triiimpbkl  pMcflMtoD,  tfa«  Qadpbie  dtin  of  lulj.  He  mh 
^^V^irywhere  rei;rlV(!d  iriui  ■&  cnUiiuhnn  which  be  hid  not  mrrited  bj  any 
*^^^nnl  Ibr  m:}  ititHvsta  except  hi*  omi ;  ud  h«  Is  even  supposed  sonw- 
"^Kat  10  ImtL'i'hilled  the  mispliced  gntiUido  oT  hia  mlUei  by  the  nnet- 
X^^^ed  a.q<!eriioii  orsomb  ipiHCual  pratnudoni  over  tbemielTes.  In  Sicily, 
^^^vlihe  Koiitli  nrilsif,  be  Mcceeded  tn  crculngs  powerflil  party;  but  It 
^^s  overthrown  by  the  enns  of  Conrad  ftnd  MMifred,  the  sona  of  Frederic. 
"^Viileil  by  furcp,  the  Pope  had  recourse  to  Intrigue ;  end  ho  faeg«n  to  treat 
^^tCCGsaivelj  with  the  kliigt  of  England  and  fWnce,  with  ■  view  to  beetoW 
^H«  crown  of  ths  Sicilies  on  K  branch  either  of  the  one  fktnily  or  the  Other. 
la  the  meantiine,  the  death  of  Conred  revived  In  him  Uie  expirlnfc  hope 
^~  "1  own.    Ambition  resamed  her  twaf ;  ind  he  broke  off 

lUetiohs.    The  Ungdom  of  Neplea  itai  b^d  thronged 
I ;  BedltkMU  wera  lb  every  quirter  eidted  In  hh  &v0ur ; 
1  himself,  in  tbe  Iwllef  that  reslstanee  would  be  valn« 
i  ftontiers  (o  oAr  hia  submisrion,  and  deigned  to  lead  bf 
k  at  hone  {^Ule  pontiff aa  be  ctotaed  the  Garigliano. 

nt,  wbieh  seetned  to  eecun  to  the  Court  of  Rom*  the  throne  of 

1  Sicily,  and  thna  to  eilend  its  dominions  beyond  any  limits 

which  it  had  at  any  time  reached,  of,  till  lately,  aaplred  tot  took  place  in 

mmcr  ttf  L8&4,     ^The  duratlml  of  this  unnatural  prosperity  was  even 

r  than  codld  have  l>eett  pKdtcled  by  the  moat  penetrating  statesman  \ 

bte  the  cDticltiBldn  of  the  very  Same  year,  Manfred  had  again  poa* 

'ueeirof  the  keya  of  the  kingdom.     But  Innocent  did  nut  live  to 

Blia  second  reverse  ;~he  had  already  eipired  t  at   Naples,  In 

•  old  a^,  and  In  the  Confident  persuasion  that  he  had  schieved  the 

__  It  olject  of  his  ambition,  and  that  he  died  the  most  powerfid  prince 

W  itfao  bad  ever  filled  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

»       Dttring  8  ponlifieate  of  eleven  yeara  and  five  months,  he  had  displayed 

1.  *  On  Iha  departure  of  tha  Pope  rram  Ljoni,  the  Cudiaa]  Huf^  mule  a  valedictoiy 

«tfaaai  to  all  the  pupuUUon  of  both  aeiei ;  and  it  contuned  the  fulluwinfr  teatenee  :— 
'  Amid,  mai^iiaiTi  fscimui,  poitquun  in  hatie  Urbem  vminiui,  ulilitatam  el  eleemDiynanl. 
"        ■         ■  ■  mill,  tria  »el  quatluur  prontibultt  iavenimio.      S«i  uune 


nBadeotatunum  wlum   relirujiiiniua.      Verum  ipaiim    ilurat  coaliiiuutuin  ab    oiientali 
'aatte  dnfttU  uwue  od  occideatalem.'    Thii  is  related  u  fact  b?  Hattheir  Paris.    Ad 

-Cl  mi. 

lanocent'i  death,  (of  which  the  exact  day,  <l  it  pnpirlo  remark,  i 

follDwina    '  ■         " 

Hi 

Thau  didit  f^re  it  libititiea 


MM— hgi,  Ian.  IV.,  ttc  liv.)  a  catdinal  had  the  follDwlnK  vinoa.  He  saw  a  noble 
lllilliiii,  nn  whoM  brow  the  voitl  £rHf$ia  vaa  written,  pment  her  netitiaa  at  the  Judg< 
tnant-nat,  la]^il^{,  Juitiisime  Jiidei,  jaAi  judiea.   Slie  then  braueht  forward  thme  char^ 


a  made  il  the  Tileat  of  l^avei,  (ancillam  viUiaimani). 
(S.)  it  wai  Tuuaded'lo  faencflt  the  aouli  of  the  miwratile;— he  hu  made  it  a  table  of 
BMB«)y-<atbri«n.  (.1.)  It  waa  founded  in  Faith,  Justice,  and  IVuth;— but  he  has  sla^- 
nrcd  railh,  deitmyed  Juitice,  and  clouded  Truth.  Jiiatuin  ergn  judidum  ndde  mihi. 
■'ntn  the  Lord  laid  to  him,  Go  and  receire  thf  nwaid  according  to  thy  merili.  And 
'  thna  be  waa  carried  away.  The  cardinal  then  woke,  thrangh  the  tenor  of  this  mntenee, 
and  ahouted  so  loud,  a>  lu  eicite  the  tuipieioa  of  imaoity.  Jita  lim  (canliiitie*  Matthew 
PkrA)  (nocituT  li  fiintaicica)  multua  pcttemiit;  el  utinam  cum  elB^u  casti^D<  eman. 
'  dartt.  That  it  waa  gtaerally  propagated,  and  peihapa  tteliered  at  the  time,  a  aufflcient 
'ta-fra**  to  n*  (if  we  neededlndirecl  proof)  lAat  wit  tfas  tett  of  nptttaboii  ii\Mk  \xa&. 
cant  IV.  poMcued  among  hit  conlRnporvivs. 


IH  A  mSTOBV  OF  TBI  CBtmcH.  [Ctu^ZX  ^ 

aU  Iba  quKStin  wludi  cmisiiiBiiwIa  u  artlnl  politici&n,  and  nhicli  di^mf  ' 


T 


,      .  __      i  slatesraan,  hr  ^ 

Xl«  CkaraeUr  af  ugned  daringly,  ha  n^otfaied  skilfully,  be  Intri^  ^  _ 
/■xoceiU  JF.  lucceuftiUy  ;  ha  perfieGdy  cumprehended  the  t^"^  ' 
at  hia  diapoaal,  ajid  Mhpted  them  so  closely  u  w^j 
pnTpoaei,  that  hia  reign  prewited  a  aeries  of  those  triumphs  *  nhichirt 
uanallj  deaignaled  giorioui.  Ai  «  churchnaik,  he  bade  defiance  to  If' 
beat  prindples  of  hi*  religion ;  he  net  at  nought  the  commou  feelinp 
hnmanity.  The  ipiritual  guide  to  eternal  life,  he  liad  no  fiied  i 
.  action,  except  tuI^  temporal  ambitioo.  *  liie  lervant  of  the 
of  God/  he  rejected  with  acorn  the  humiliation  of  Frederic  ti  nnd 
a  aappliaut  emperor,  who  had  been  hia  friend.  And  lastly, 
In&nt  aon  of  Conrad  was  preaented  to  hia  tutelary  protection  by  a 
blber,  the  prayer  was  hau^tily  refuaed ;  and  ■  the  father  of  aH 
tians,  and  the  protector  of  all  (HTihana,'  haalened  to  usurp  (be  herttBtUf] 
jighta  of  a  Chriatian  child  and  orphan.  These  circumstances  dulyco»| 
aidered,  with  every  allowance  for  timea  and  prejudices,  seem,  indwb 
■Imoit  to  justify  the  expression  of  the  sultan  of  Eg^pt.  in  his  answer  H 
a  letter  of  Innocent — the  launt  of  a  a  Muasulmou  addressed  to  Christy 
vicar  upon  earth ; — '  We  have  received  your  episllc,  and  listened  to  ywX 
envoy:  he  has  spoken  to  us  of  Jesus  Christ — whom  we  linow  belUr 
than  you  know,  tatd  whom  «»  Aonotir  more  IMan  you  honour  him  X' 
Alexander  IV.  succeeded  to  the  chair,  to  the  passions,  and  to  the  jm- 
jecta  of  Innocent ;  and  it  was  the  leading  olgect  of  bii 
fdtatander  IF,  reign  of  six  yeara  to  maiataiu  or  recover  the  tRnponl 
possesaion  of  the  Jdngdom  of  Manfred.  But  he  pM- 
sessednrither  the  firmness  of  character  nor  the  various  talents  neectaay 
for  success.  The  machine,  which  had  not  always  moved  obedieoflT 
even  lo  the  hand  of  Innocent,  seemed  to  lose,  in  his  feebler  grasp,  >!1 
(ho  elasticity  of  its  action ;  and  it  became  evident,  before  the  end  tl 
his  pontificate,  that  the  sceptre  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was  not  destiaei 
to  a  bishop  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  Alexander  was  celebrated  fot 
the  exercise  of  some  of  those  virtues,  which  were  not  found  in  his  pre- 
decessor— for  earnestness  of  piety,  or,  at  least,  for  assiduity  in  prayer,  and 
the  strict  observance  of  Church  regulations  j.  The  favours  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  Mendicant  orders  will  prove  his  zeal,  indeed,  ralhtr 
than  the  wisdom  of  his  policy.  But  the  Cru&ade  which  be  preached 
Jrom  whatsoever  motive,  against  Eccelino,  the  tyrant,  was  almost  jiistiM 


•t  wholly  atttibuti^  k 
vtrj  ttrODQ  republican  and  auti'iuipcrial  spirit  prtfioiulf  pt 
1  in  manv,  eapccially  the  noithein,  atiea  ot  Italy,  vbich  tli«  Pope  could  not  hn> 
crcatiid,  thuuita  i>'  very  well  kuew  how  to  aiul  himself  of  it.  Another  remark  winf 
here  make — that  Jnnoceiit  wai  much  mora  luccenful  in  fouicDtin|>  seditioos,  audmitiif 
pBitiei  IQ  fotei^  stalvi,  than  in  (ecuring  Ihs  luboidiDatiun  of  his  own  cujutal.  Tliai 
were  fiiw  cities  m  Italy  where  he  bail  leu  influCDCe  tbati  at  Rotne;  which  may  aaaBist 
for  his  continual  absence  from  it.  Sub  Siunondi,  Bep.  Il  al.,  chap,  niii,  Matthew  Mt 
BiBt.  Ant'iiK,  BUD.  libi. 

f  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.,  chi^.  xrii. 

I  De  quo  Chrii^o  plus  icimus  qusm  toi  sdatii,  et  magnificanius  eum  pluiqiMm  ts 
niB{mifica1ii.  Btov.,  Ana.  Ecelta.,  ad  ana.  1264.  Mutlhvw  Paria,  Hist,  ad  U*i 
euiidem.  Tha  letter  is  a  veiy  *eusible  compoiitLon,  and  deals  vny  directly  wilh  tbe  n^ 
Jecta  on  which  it  trvata. 

}  Alexandei  JV.  is  thus  chaiactetiicd  by  Motlhev  FSris ; — Satis  beiu)(nus  et  bcna  tA 
^osus ;  uaiduus  iu  oiatioaibus,  in  ahblinentia  itreuuus,  aei  sibilis  aduLmtium  scdncOib 
«t  prtris  avarorum  luggeitkiiiibus  indiaitiTUS.  Pagi  i*  very  mtKh  o&ndcd  1?  the  nr 
iification  of  the  praise. 


P^xz3        xmBoasLYatTBtcaxjanak  ig» 

ihm  crimn  of  Ibtt  niacreant ;  for  thougli  m  war  prodaimed  *  in  the- 
of  Ood'  b*  In  moat  initances,  only  wickedntM  doaked  by  blasphemy, 
'WO  nay  viow  it  with  tome  indulgeoee,  iriien  it  it  diraeted  against 
ibOBTietod  enemy  of  mankind. 

or  the  aeten  fbllowinr  yean  (Prom  1261  to  1MB)  the  diair  waa  ocea- 
lij  two  nendimen»  Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV., 
haifo  obtained  an  eminent  plaG«  in  civil  aa  well  aa     Vrhan  IF.  and 
cal  hiatoryy  by  the  introduction  of  Chariea  of       Ciemeni  IF, 
to  the  throne  of  Ni^plea.    Whether  from  peraonal 
ity  to  the  actual  occupant  of  that  throne,  or  from  ecdeaiaatical  rancour 
lint  the  aon  of  Frederic,  or  from  a  political  determination  to  cot  off  all 
between  the  aouth  of  Italy  and  the  empire,  or  from  all  theae 
united,  the  holy  See,  by  whomaoever  adminlBteredt  did  not  remit 
ita  eiertiona  for  the  expulsion  of  Manfred.    The  negotiationa  with 
court  of  France,  which  Innocent  IV.  had  commenced  ai^  interrupted, 
-'  nnewed  and  concluded  by  Urban  IV. ;  and  during  the  following 
of  Clement,  the  Crusade  against  a  legitimate  and  virtuous  monarch 
oonpleted  with  the  moat  sanguinary  aucceaa.    The  brother  of  St 
anpported  hia  uaurpaticm  by  the  aame  merciless  sword  which  had 
~  It ;  and  the  hiatorians  of  Italy  atill  recount,  with  teara  (rf'indigna* 
Ipa,  the  more  than  nanal  horrora  of  the  French  invaaion. 
^Ral^  however  atrong  thia  Pope'a  nationality  may  have  been,  it  did  not 

EM  him  to  forget  hb  papal  intereata.    The  conditiona  which  he  exacted 
I  Chariea,  on  investing  him  with  the  crown  of  Naplea,  contained,  moat  of 
Saima  then  in  dispute  between  kings  and  popes,  such  as  the  unqua- 
K  appointment  to  vacant  sees,  the  exclusive  care  of  the  temporalities 
Iff  vacancy,  and  even  the  abolition  of  all  pretensions  rising  from  the 

On  the  death  of  Clement,  the  See  was  vacant,  through  the  disunion  of 
he  cardinals,  for  nearly  three  years.  At  length,  in  1273, 
in  Italian,  a  native  of  Piacenza,  was  elected,  and  assumed  Gregory  X» 
.he  name  of  Gregory  X. — •  a  person  (says  Fleuryt)  of 
ittle  learning,  but  of  great  experience  in  secular  afiairs,  and  more 
pven  to  the  distribution  of  alms,  than  the  amassing  of  riches.'  He 
irna  in  the  Holy  Land  at  tlie  time  of  his  appointment ;  and  as  he  re- 
tamed  with  a  keen  and  recent  impression  of  its  sufferings,  and  with  an 
mthusiasm  freshly  kindled  by  that  spectacle,  the  first  act  of  his  ponti- 
Icmte  was  directed  to  the  revival  of  the  crusading  ardour ;  and  the  same 
sontinued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  the  favourite  object  of  his  exertions. 
Be  was  successful,  because  he  was  sincere.  Those,  who  cared  not  for 
!iis  reasoning,  listened  to  his  disinterested  supplications  ;  those  who  were 
lot  inflamed  by  his  enthusiasm,  still  respected  and  loved  it  It  was  no 
longer  against   a  Christian  sectarian,  or  a  Catholic  Emperor  and  his 


*  See  GianDoae^  Stor.  di  Nap^  lib.  xix.,  cap.  v.  In  a  Bull,  dated  in  1266,  he  declared 
hat  the  disposition  of  all  beaetices  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Pope.  The  claims  of  the 
mnces  were  supported  by  a  decree  of  tlie  Council  of  Lyons.  See  Dupin,  Siecle  xiii..  sec.  x. 
niat  author  obseryes  generally  that  comraendams  of  benefices,  and  the  distinction  be- 
,-weai  simple  benetices  and  those  with  cure  of  souls,  were  the  introduction  of  this  age;  and 
jiat  the  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  clergy,  were  thus  extended  as 
br  M  possible.  Pluralities  were  strictly  prohibited,  and  commonly  enjoyed.  On  the  other 
iiaiMl,  ecclesiastics  were  compelled  to  contribute,  not  only  to  the  real  or  pretended  necessities 
of  the  church,  but  frequently,  under  one  pretext  or  other,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
BmaoB  their  murmurs  and  discontent  llie  possession  and  enjoyment  wu  the  habit  and 
iba  rifl^it — ^the  contribution  was  novel  and  YmtioiiSi 

f  Hiit  Eed^  lib.  haxri.  soc  xviit 
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M   wu   BO   longM^  A«  Um   pMolUr  affiwidiseiiitnt   of  tho   I 
duHohof  RmnatlhitthifttWofChTfaUuM  stiniitiaacd  them  tobi 
tbay  hid  mlmdy  Icunt  to  diitlngubb  bttaeen  the  intercata  of  t 
VuieaB  »iid  Um  honour  of  Cbrbt;  ud  tba  magic  which    ■ 
^pe  had  ao  lon^  excrdssd  onr  the  hnmBn  adiul,  lost  much  of  ita 
kaikni  and  powor,  aa  aoon  aa  ha  dcgenanted  tnto  a  rnnpural  ptii — 

But  Gragarj  X.  bad  btghar  and  laaa  anUgitous  cUimB  on  the  _ 
of  Chriatendom  than  mnj  nal  for  tho  dcllvcnnce  of  Palestine  could 
■)Uy  giv*  him.  Ha  labourad  to  compoie  the  dissenBtons  of  his  diaUi 
Country  ;  to  heal  the  wonnds  which  had  ben  so  wantonly  inflicted  ^ 
•elllrii  ambition  cf  hia  pndecaaaora.  Ha  iDterposed,  impaTtially, 
llwrafora  not  vainly,  to  raoonoila  (he  tq^aite  t'octions  of  Gtinlphi 
Ghlballnoa* ;  and  axhihitad  to  them  ifaa  naw  bni]  venriable  speclocla  dfi 
padSa  Popa.  Ha  intcrpnaad  loo  in  the  aAir«  of  ihe  empire  ;  bul  it 
■gdn  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  terminating  a  diTisiun  wliich  ihrsalentd 
pease  oT  Qannany ;  and  he  prorad  the  aincevity  of  his  intention  hf  oM 
llrmingtiM  election  of  Rodolph,  who  had  aaeured  and  deserved  tba  aAk 
tiona  oT  hia  people.  Another  prefect,  on  which  he  was  bent  with  HM 
•ameatneaa,  bad  tho  aame  reapectahla  character, — the  reconciliation 
tha  Greek  and  Latin  Cbnrehea ;  and  in  thii  difficult  afliur  he  nW 
n  eonplate  (though  very  tranaient)  anesoaa,  by  the  conccariona  of  lU 
Empamr  Hichaet  and  the  temporary  or  ttominal  snbmianoa  of  Ui 
Chnrdi. 
It  waa  at  the  aecond  Couneli  of  I^ona,  that  tha  deputiea  of  tba  Eart 

prcacnlad   their   hlthles*   homage  to   the  Bobmm 

t%e  Sieeni  CounaU    pontiff     But  that  prelate  had  two  other,  and,  pi^ 

ofLyOTu.  haps,   dearer  objects,  iu   (he   siuTimonlnp;  of  ibtl 

vast  assembly  t.  The  one  wH^i  lo  comiitete  Ihe 
preparations  for  this  long-projected  Crusade ;  tha  other  was  tha  wnrthiv 
of  bis  wisdom,  and  even  of  his  piety — to  reform  (he  obnoiiona  abnsM 
of  his  Church.  In  the  course  of  the  sis  sessiuns  of  the  Conncil,  thir^ 
one  constitutions  were  enacted  for  the  better  administration  of  the  Cbnr^ 
and  they  did  honour  at  least  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  promnlgated 
them.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  these  related  tu  the  election  of  bi^opai 
aeverat  others  lo  cures  and  beneiicefl,  to  the  discipline  or  tcmpomlilias 
of  the  Church.     Another  (the  3tst)  was  levelled  agaiuat   the  unlimitid 

*  LuoouJua  Antiniu  (Hutor.  FloreDl.  lib.  iiL  p.  48,  edit,  Argnit,  16)0)  bcaissi^ 
tntimony  tu  Ihe  undil^  and  pacifJc  chuactec  nf  Gngorv,  and  ddaili  tbe  dituiiHtucSt 
of  bin  alteni[it  to  tecnncile  purtivi  st  Flnreuce.  Tbe  fullowmg  ii  gJTca  >■  part  sf  ^ 
addnx  tu  IhedtiicDi: — Que  lit  igitur  hrc  tain  pnpoteoi  caiiu  P  Quod  ^idphssal 
(iuqidl)  aut  GiliiJliDua— Dumina  ne  ijisu  quidmn  qui  ilia  praluniiit  nola  I — Ea  aWnB 
CSuaa  «t  cur  civtH  necanlui,  dumuB  incenddiitur,  evertitur  patria,  utitur  proximi  sssgiii- 
Oh  puerilem  stulliliam  !  oh  iinmntiani  dob  frrundum  I  Gibrllinusetl— al  ChriafimmBf 
•irii,  at  prinjmui,  at  conunicuiiisui.  Ergo  hac  lot  at  tarn  valid*  caDJuuctiaDb  biMBS 
Gilwiliniii  luccumlient !  Kl  id  unum  atquc  inana  nomeu  (doiu  quid  aignifieat  BMM 
iatallieil)  plus  Tslclrit  ad  odium,  quam  istA  omnis  turn  prcclara  at  tam  ulida  et  eqMMS 
ad  cantatvDi,  &e.  Titrst  Kiilinivnta  (tba  hiatorian  addi)  *era  irratcful  to  the  nniititufc 
but  dit|i)«Md  tba  uiitoeracy.  The  Pope  «aa  then  oUi^d  to  lay  lb*  city  imda  as 
isl«rdiet ;  and  hia  admirable  inti-ationi  lOTolTrd  him  io  an  abatioata  ctnitcit  widi  Iks 
~  it  any  duiibts  which  mi^ht  itill  ramain  raptcting  hia  aaactity  wen  laiiisnt 


(ai  Leonardiu  ecuvely  aaurti)  by  Iha  niinieniuB  miraclut  perbrmol  it 
'    '^'       ^lindrvd  bixhupa,  avveuty  mitred  abljoti,  and  a  thouaaa"'  ' 
Eampnwd  thiaCouacil.anembkd  in  1274.  Tlu  Iveatu 
KmpcniT,  and  of  the  King  oF  the  Tartan  wan  prasat.    Alio  Sm  aoibaasdaa  af  FiaaH^ 


fliwiluKiaiiacampnwdthiiCouacil.anembkd  in  1274.  Tlu  l«eatu  of  Uicbad  a 
KmpcnjT,  and  of  the  King  oF  the  Tartan  wan  prasat.    Alio  Sm  sihawdaB  «t  _  ,___, 
Otwnany, Eiig<sBd,8i(ily, *c.|SndonBfiinc^  JaiBasflfAnsgBn.  tt^aa%.x^».ifti 
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rtb  of  MiMiaiiii  orden;  dUtendiiif  riU  whifill  had  ml  Ibi^nMlly 
»Vtd  thu  papal  oonfirmaibiif  and  diaeonragiiig  iha  foandation  of 
Bui  thai  amonff  tho  acta  of  ihia  aaaeinbly»  whkh  vaa  at  the 
the  nioai  celabrattd»  and  ptrbaps  in  eflbct  tha  moat  parmanent, 
tho  lav  which  regulated  the  method  of  papal  eleetion,  by  aevere 
Iota  impoaed  upon  the  conclave*.  It  waa  then  enacted,  that  the 
oala  ahoiild  be  lodged  in  one  ehamber,  without  any  aeparation  of 
or  curtain,,  or  any  iasue— that  the  chamber  ihould  be  ao  closed  on 
^  eida«  aa  to  kave  no  possibility  of  entrance  or  exit  *  No  one  shall 
jraacfa  them  or  addreaa  them  privately*  unlesa  with  the  conaent  of 
'present,  end.  on  the  business  of  the  election.  The  eondave  (properly 
same  of  the  chamber)  shall  have  one  window,  through  which 
food  may  be  admitted,  without  there  being  qmee  for  the  human 
to  enter.  And  if  (which  God  forbid)  in  three  days  after  their 
they  shall  not  yet  have  come  to  a  decision,  for  the  fifteen 
»wiog  days  they  shall  be  contented  with  a  single  dish,  as  well  for 
ea.  for  supper.  But  after  these  fifteen  daya  they  shall  have  no 
Qoorishment  than  bread,  wine  and  water,  until  the  election  shall  be 
Daring  the  elecUon*  they  shell  receive  nothing  from  the  aposi- 
chamber,  nor  any  other  revenues  of  the  Roman  Church.! 
The  eipeditiop  to  Palestine  gave  promise  of  the  most  favourable  isane. 
Emperor  Rodolph  had  engag^  to  conduct 
_t4  Fbilip  the  Hardy,  King  of  France,  Edward  Jnfended  Cresaiie,  and 
lpf  England,  James  of  Arragon^  and  Charles  of  DuOh  of  Gregory. 
Jjiri^y  bad  pledged  their  foith  to  attend  it :  sup* 

jliea  bi4  been  secured  by  the  universal  imposition  of  a  tax  on  Ecdesiaa* 
«Ino1  .  pioperty ;  and  the  following  year  was  devoted  to  the  necessary 
paapaiations*  At  the  end  of  that  year  ft  before  one  galley  had  departed, 
0t  perhaps  one  soldier  embarked,  the  Pope  himself  fell  sick  and  died. 
Prom  that  moment  (says  Sismondi)  the  kings  into  whom  he  had  inspired 
Ilia  enthusiasm,  renounced  their  chivalrous  projects  ;  the  Greeks  returned 
to  their  schisms,  and  the  Catholics,  divided  afresh,  turned  against  each 
other  those  arms  which  they  had  consecrated  to  the  deliverance  of 
Faiestine. 

The  short  reigns  of  Innocent  V.,  Adrian  V.  and  John  XXI.,  were  not 
distinguished  by  any  memorable  event.  Nicholas  III., 
^  Roman  of  the  family  of  the  Ursini,  succeeded  in  Nicholas  III, 
1S77,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  prudence  and 
success,  not  so  much  to  enlarge  the  temporal  edifice  of  his  church,  as 
to  secure  the  foundations  on  which  it  stood.  For  that  purpose  he 
resumed  some  negotiations,  commenced  by  Gregory  X.  at  Lyons,  with 
*  Bodolph,  King  of  the  Romans,  and  brought  them  to  so  fortunate  a 
termination,  that  that  prince  finally  satisfied  all  the  donations  of  preceding 
Emperors,  and  recoirnized  the  cities  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  as  being 
absolutely  independent  of  himself,  and  owing  their  entire  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  Nicholas  had  another  object  of  jealousy  in  the  increasing  power 
of  Charles,  King  of  Sicily,  and  he  had  the  address  ^  to  engage  that  prince 

*  P»gi}  Vit.  Greg.  X.  Beet.  xU.  Fleury,  liv.  Ixxxvi.,  sect.  xlv.  It  was  quite  obvious  that, 
as  men  and  cardioalif  are  constituted,  these  regulations  could  not  Im  enforced  rigorously. 
But  with  some  modifications  they  subsist  even  to  this  moment. 

■f*  In  Januar}',  1276. 

X  The  art  with  which  he  played  off  the  Emperor  and  King  of  8icily  against  each  atkei, 
fDliU  fas  pbtained  all  that  he  rnquiied  fiaim  both,  was  worthy  of  the  most  lefined  ages  oC 
^sl  diplomacy.    See  Sismondii  Bep.  Ital.  chap,  yiii,  aan,  Itf  7|  I9!f%% 


4Bff  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHUACH;  [Chap.  Xl 

to  resi^  two  very  important  dimities,  which  he  had  probably  acquired 
tlirough  the  subservience  of  Clement  IV.  One  was  the  office  of  Impcriil 
Yicar-general  in  Tuscany ;  the  other  was  that  of  Senator  of  Rome.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  inefficacy  of  the  Pope's  civil 
authority  in  his  own  capital ;  and  this  had  lately  been  subjected  even  to 
additional  insult  by  the  frequent  appointment  of  foreig^ncrs  to  the  highest 
offices.  Pope  Nicholas  published  a  constitution  to  prevent  the  recurrenee 
of  this  evil,  and  to  limit  the  time  of  possession  to  one  year. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that,  in  defence  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  ai 
well  over  the  states,  as  over  the  city,  of  Rome,  he  appealed  to  the  im- 
moveable foundations  on  which  he  conceived  them  to  rest.  In  favour  of 
the  first,  he  pleaded  the  donations  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  the  confirma- 
tions of  Otho  I.  and  St.  Henry  * ;  in  favour  of  the  second,  the  '  Dona- 
tion of  Constantine  ; '  and  he  maintained,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  and  his  Cardinals  was  absolutely  necessary  for  tlie  free  exercise  of 
their  spiritual  functions.  He  rei<^ned  only  two  years  and  nine  months: 
he  is  commonly  described  as  possessing  many  good  qualities ;  and  we 
read  of  no  other  serious  charge  against  him,  than  that  he  heaped  upon 
his  greedy  relatives  and  connexions  the  most  splendid  benefices  of  the 
church,  with  unmerited  and  shameless  profusion. 

The  King  of  Sicily  was  successful   in  procuring  the   election  of  a 

Frenchman,  Martin  IV.,  who  is  chiefly  remarkable  iu  history 
Hilartin  IV.     for  his  entire  subservience  to  the  interests  of  his  patnxL 

In  violation  of  both  the  clauses  of  the  constitution  of 
Nicholas,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Senator,  and  held  it  for  life.  As  this 
was  the  first  instance  of  such  condescension  on  the  part  of  St.  Peters 
successors,  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historian.  And  if  indeed 
the  claims  on  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  which  they  had  asserted 
for  above  two  centuries,  had  been  well  founded,  it  would  have  been  a 
strange  and  unprecedented  degradation  for  a  sovereign  prince  to  exercise 
a  simple  magistracy  in  his  own  cityf.  But  Martin  was  probably  less 
disposed  to  examine  the  remote  and  general  question  of  right,  than  to 
avail  himself  of  the  substantial  power  thus  firmly  vested  in  his  own  person. 
He  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  a  very  short  time,  though  sufficient  to  make 
him  witness  of  the  '  i^icilian  Vespers,'  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  country- 
men. He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  many  sick 
were  healed  at  his  tomb,  in  the  presence  of  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy 
and  laity, — according  to  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  author,  who 
affirms  that  those  miracles  still  lasted  while  he  was  writing,  which  was 
six  weeks  afler  the  decease  of  the  ponlifl*^.  The  mention  of  these  impos* 
tures  is  so  common,  even  in  the  p»ges  of  the  most  enlightened  Catholic 
historians,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  passing  them  over  in  entire  silence. 
In  fact,  they  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system, 
that  we  should  do  injustice  to  its  whole  character,  if  we  were  not  ooca-i 
sionally  to  notice  them. 

•  Fleiirj',  liv.  Ixxxvii.,  sect.  xv.  and  xvi. 

t  SiMnondi  (chap,  xxii.)  assorts  that  he  immediafoly  tnin*.rerrecl  his  dijjnity  to  Charle*j 
following;  Jordnnus,  apud  Kaynaldiim,  and  other  authi)ritics.  The  wordii  of  the  appoint- 
meiit  suflicieutly  express  the  extent  of  the  power  conferred.  *  Nohiles  viri  .  .  EUctorvt 
ordinati  .  ,  .  domino  Martino  Papa)  IV.  unanimiter  et  concurditer  trainstulenuit  et  {J^ 
narie  cuinmlserunt  regimen  venatus  Urbis,  ejusque  territurii  et  districtus  toto  tempoit 
vito!  siia>:  et  dedvrunt  bibi  plenam  et  liberani  jiotestatem  regcndi  toto  tempore  Urbem 
•  .   .  iwr  Be,  vel  jh-t  alium,  vel  yet  alios,  et  clij^endi  senatorem,  vel  senatorcs/  &c.  &c. 

i  Fluury^  liv.  Ixxxviii.,  siicU  xvi.    Both.  MaxUn  and  hin  predecessor  wen  extwmclf 
^ffoched  (o  theFranciscaaOnkx* 
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Ifaitiii  mm  tneeMded  by  a  noble  Roman,  Honoriat  IV.';  and'  he  by 
native  of  the  Roman  states,  Nicholas  lY^-  who  was  elected  in 
The  claims  of  this  Ptope  on  historical  notioCt  are  confined  to  some 
b(it  almost  hopeless  exertions  to  excite  the  princes  of  Europe  to 
Cmsade ;  and  to  some  as  zealous  and  as  fruitless  eflbrts  for  the 
of  heresy.  In  11288,  he  stimnlated  his  Mendicant  emissaries 
pacalier  diligence  both  in  Italy  and  Provence,  and  put  in  practice 
It  singular  method  for  securing:  the  orthodoxy  of  his  people*. 
obliged  the  cooTerted  heretic  to  be  bound  in  a  pecuniary  recogpiizance 
intt  relapoe,  and  to  find  sufficient  securities  for  payment  Avarice 
■caroely  become  even  yet  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Vatican ;  but  since 
away  of  Innocent  III.,  it  had  been  rapidly  gainin^c  ground ;  and  the 
of  Nicholas  gives  fearful  indications  of  its  progress.  In  the  year 
ittg,  an  ordinance  was  published  at  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tbs  operations  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  it  was  approved  and  con- 
by  the  pontiff. 
if^Nkbolas  died  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  history  of  his  successor  is  dis- 
lished  by  so  many  strange  circumstances  from  the  ordinary  annals  of 
~  biography,  that  it  may  aflbrd  relief  as  well  as  advantage  to  unfold 
particttlars.  Through  the  disunicm  of  the  cardinals,  the  See  had  already 
^liaaH  vacant  for  seven-and-twenty  months,  and  no  progress  seemed  yet  to 
rflMvalMea  made  towards  the  decision.  They  were  still  assembled  in  con- 
alMOt  and  still  without  any  prospect  of  immediate  accommodation,  when, 
aSi  oome  day  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1294,  one  of  their  number  was 
Hwvaated  from  attending  the  deliberation  by  the  sudden  and  violent  death 
it  Ut  brother.  By  this  casual  occurrence,  the  thoughts  of  the  venerable 
■oeieCy  were  directed  to  man's  mortality ;  and  their 
nllexions  assumed  a  serious  and  solemn  character.  Election  of  Pietro 
At  length,  returning  to  the  subject  before  them,  the  di  Morone^  or 

bishop  of  Tuscultim  asked  with  vehemence,  *  Why  Celestine  V. 

then  delay  we  so  long  to  give  a  head  to  the  Church? 
whence  this  division  amon^  us?'  To  which  Cardinal  Latino  added, 
'  It  has  been  revealed  to  a  holy  man»  that  unless  we  hasten  to  the 
election  of  a  Tope,  in  less  than  four  months  the  an^er  of  God  will 
bmrst  upon  us/  Hereupon,  Benedict  Gaietano,  (the  same  who  was 
afterwards  Boniface  VIII.)  sarcastically  smiled  and  said,  '  It  is  brotlicr 
Pietro  di  Morone,  to  whom  that  revelation  has  been  vouchsafed?'  Latino 
answered,  'The  same;  he  has  written  to  nic  that,  when  engaired  in  his 
nocturnal  devotions  before  the  altar,  he  had  received  the  command  of 
God  to  communicate  this  warning.'  Then  the  cardinals  bcgran  to  dis- 
course of  what  they  knew  concerning  that  holy  man.  One  dwelt  on  the 
austerity  of  his  life,  another  on  his  virtues,  another  on  his  miracles : 
presently  some  one  proposed  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  See  ;  and  a 
discussion  immediately  arose  on  that  question. 

The  debate  was  of  very  short  duration,  for  reason  had  rriven  place  to 
passionate  emotion,  and  passion  was  mistaken  for  inspiration.  Cardinal 
Latino  first  gave  his  suffrage  for  Pietro  di  Morone :  his  example  was 
eagerly  followed  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  sudden  and  ardent  unanimity 
of  the  conclave  was  attributed  to  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  divinity  t* 

*  The  idea  was  not  original.  Instructions  to  the  same  effect  were  given  to  Ihe  Mino- 
rite* by  Alexander  IV.  in  1258.  It  was  then  provided|  that  the  money  so  raised  should 
be  empkiyed  in  the  prosecution  of  heretics. 

f  A  suspicious  historian  would  perhaps  except  Benedict  Gaietano  from  Ihe  charge  of 
supsrstitiBMi  enthusiaiD*   Ponibly  even  then  he  proposed  to  piofit  by  t)ba  'wtto^^iaM:^  ^^ 

^1P 
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III  ehoice  had  ftHen  upon  a  wtdk  aad  agid 
been  deTeted  to  tha  moit  rigoram  obaci  f  auoai  af  aauaiaimw, 
inTeteimte  habits  of  solitary  medilatioii  disqoaliflad  hin  tedi# 
«ffiees  of  society.    His  vary  name  was  derived  flam  Um  iMMrtaima 
where  hb  eiietenoe  had  passed  away.    The  eava  in  whick  1m  dweklli 
been  the  refuge  of  a  dragon,  who  obeequionaly  ndgned  H  te  Un  feMi 


euecessor ;  and  we  are  serionsly  awured«  that  his  infimnj  had 
object  of  that  minicnloas  agency,  which  he  ao  peofheely  •ureiaad'ln  ill 
later  years;  and  that  even  at  his  entmnee  into  this  polhitad  w»ilt|, tm 
protected  by  the  semblance,  or  the  reality,  of  the  aoMmaatie  luMi*. 

The  deputies  proceeded  to  announce  to  him  tlm  astmmding' 
his  fortune.    They  anrlTed  at  the  eity  of  Sulmone*  ead  httriM  i 
permimion  to  present  themselves,  ascended  with  toil  and  MMut  tao 
and  rugged  path,  which  led  through  a  desolate  wildemeas  !•  tte 
sought    The  cell  was  closed  against  them,  and  they  were 
make  their  communication  through  a  small  grated  windo<  _ 

khe  interstices  they  beheld  a  pale  old  man,  attenuated  with  fiulinf  A 
macerations,  with  a  beard  dimhevelled  and  eyea  inflamed  wUh  tapi^ 
tiembling  with  the  agitation  into  which  the  awful  annnnnnesaaal  W 
thrown  him.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  tiisn  asaured  him  of  tlM  mUtm 
elasm  which  had  united  the  Cardinals  in  his  flivour ;  and  ppssaed  Uas,  hf 
accepting  the  dignity,  to  compose  the  troublea  of  the  Chmdk 
answered, '  I  must  consult  God — go  and  pray  likewise.'  Hn 
trated  himself  on  the  earth,  and  afler  remaining  aome  time  in 
be  rose  and  said,  *  I  accept  the  pontificate,  I  consent  to  the  deciiaB««4 
dare  not  resist  the  will  of  God,  I  will  not  be  wanting  to  thus  rhimh  hi 
her  necessity.'  No  sooner  was  the  result  of  this  interview  hndted 
than  the  sides  of  Mt.  Morone  were  frequented  by  assiduous  visitaota, 
piety,  or  interest,  or  curiosity  conducted  to  the  caTsm  of  the  hermlipope. 
Churchmen  and  laymen  of  every  rank  hastened  to  pay  homage  to  Ws  vir- 
tues or  his  dignity ;  and  his  earliest  levee  was  adorned  by  the  preeenee  of 
two  kings  t« 

It  was  immediately  discovered  that  the  qualifications  of  Oeleslliie  V. 

(Pietro  assumed  that  name)  fell  far  short  even  eC  the 
1/tf  Character,    ordinary  limits  of  monastic  capacity.     He  was  entirtly 

ignorant  of  all  science  and  all  literature ;  even  the  Latia 
langruage  was  nearly  strange  to  him ;  against  the  comprehension  of 
worldly  matters  his  eyes  were  closed  by  perpetual  seclusion,  and  hit 
blindness  was  confirmed  by  old  age ;  his  simplicity  tempted  and  rewarded 
deception,  and  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  extraordinary  errora  in  the  die* 
charge  of  his  easiest  duties.  Besides  this,  he  brought  with  htm  Ibem 
his  cell  and  his  convent  (for  he  had  been  the  founder,  of  a  new  Order 


Pietro  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  have  conndered  them  as  the  object  of  God's  -_^^„„  ^, 

position ;  or  have  believed  that  an  old  maO|  who  had  not  hitherto  filW  any  «Aee  ia 
society,  had  been  selected  by  the  especial  favour  of  Providence  to  occupy  tiie  hii^eit. 

*  All  these  fables  are  sedulously  and  solemnly  related  by  Bsovius.  M antbat  mafn 
fizum  quod  nascenti  olim  filio  contigerat,  ac  tanquam  magnum  aliquod  divimunqoi  por- 
tendebat.  Ex  utero  siquidem  matemo  eiierit  cireumamictus  indumento  quodaa^  fopd 
xiihil  ab  his  quibus  religiosi  homines  vestiuntur,  diflerebat.    Ad  aan.  1294. 

f  Charles  le  Boiteux  of  Sicily,  and  his  son  Charles  Martel^  titidar  Prince  of  Haaguy. 
The  Pope  elect  descended  to  Aquila  to  assume  his  pontificals,  on  an  ais,  and  tbt'  tn 
priucos  held  the  bridle. 

Intumidus  vilem  Murro  consoendit  aseUmni 
Regum  fhena  manu  deztia  l»f  aque  rageata 
PontiBcis.  •  * 

jtf^t  tbeis  not  hi  this  sci  \»  mie  of  tha  <  Hwnaiy  nhM  ifst  the  DMnify  r* 
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Monfaii  diiliiiguUlMd  for  thiir  iUitente  vulgarity)  ik  disaflbction 

—^B  tha  bigher  nnka  of  tbf  aeciihr  ctegj*  wmeh  wm  not,  perApa, 

it  raaaon ;  and  a  contampC  for  their  Inxurica  and  abhorrenoe  for  tbeir 

which  fomed  tha  holiest  ftatora  in  Ua  cfaaracter.    It  wa«  probably 

iDapoaition,  which  endeared  hini  to  the  laity,  aa  well  aa  to  many 

\f  the  regular  clergy;  and  no  doubt  it  waa  the  alienation  from  hia 

official  counaellon.  widdi  anlgectcd  hint  too  obaeqnioualy  to  the 

of  the  king  of  Sicily.   For  under  this  inflnence  he  waa  aaauredly 

J,  when,  without  any  meaight  of  the  ineritable  conaeqnenoea  of  the 

L>-:'jBaaBurf,-ho  added  to  the  college  of  Oaidinala  seven  natives  c^  France* 

Theae  were  cirennistancea>  sufficient  to  excite  the  dissatisfaction  of  that 

r»and  their  suspiciooa  respecting  the  nature  of  the  spirit  which  hpd 

led  their  choice.  .  They  professed  apprehensiona»  which  were  not 

1y  unveaaonaUe^  lest*  by  some  new  imprudence,  the  Pope  should 

liae  or  concede  the  inviolable  rigbta  fxt  the  Church,— They 

the  frugal  severity  of  his  Court;  they  complained  with  ju8tice« 

he  preferred  an  obscure  residenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplin  to 

Hidy  and  Imperial  Citv ;  and  the  biUemeas  of  their  dkpleasure  was 

jjpDQ|deledt  when  he  revived,  in  aU  ita  rigour,  the  obnoxioua  conatitution  of 

Mfiiftim  X.  reapecting  the  manner  of  papal  dectkm. 

I  u    In  the  mean  time,  Celestine  had  oiscovered  Us  own  dfaqualiftcatkas 

i  X  ted  his  inability  to  correct  them.    Amidst  the  iooessant  toil  of  occupt- 

,  •  fliana  which  be  disliked  and  dignities  which  he  despised,  he  sighed  for  the 

I  -*4wiqpilllty  of'  his  former  solitude;  and  then,  that  hia  pious  meditations 

I  1  wd|^t  not  wholly  be  discontinued,  he  caused  a  cell  to  be  constructed  in 

:  .iha  oentre  of  bis  palace,  whither  he  frequently  retired  to  prayer.    On  such 

.  .gecasions,  he  aometimea  gave  vent  to  his  deep  disquietude.    *  I  am  told 

r'tbnt  X  possets  all  power  over  souls  in  this  world — why  is  it  tlien  that  I 

oannot  assure  myself  of  the  safety  of  mine  own?  that  I  cannot  rid  myself 

nf  all  these  anxietiei,  and  impart  to  my  own  breast  that  repose,  which  I 

can  dispense  so  easily  to  others  ?     Does  God  require  from  me  that  which 

is  impossible ;  or  has  he  only  raised  me  in  order  to  cast  me  down  more 

terribly  ?    I  observe  the  Cardinals  divided ;  and  I  hear  from  every  side 

complaints  against  me.     Is  it  not  better  to  burst  my  chains,  and  resign 

the  holy  See  to  some  one  who  can  rule  it  in  peace  ? — if  only  I  could  be 

permitted  to  quit  this  place  and  return  to  my  solitude  ! ' 

Several  of  the  Cardinals  having  observed  that  disposition,  were  sedulous 
.to  encourage  it     It  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
their  general  wishes,   with  that  most  especially  of    Hii  Resignation* 
Benedict  Gaietano  ;  since  he  designed  himself  for  the 
successor.     Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  profited  by  Celestine's  sim- 

Siicity,  or  reverenced  his  piety,  or  admired  his  populsr  austerities, 
issuaded  him  from  so  unprecedented  a  project.  But  the  good  man 
was  sincere  and  inflexible  * ;  and  after  tasting  for  only  five  months  of 
the  bitterness  of  power,  he  pronounced  his  solemn  resignation  t  of  the 
pontificate. 


*  Biovius  dMcribes  his  ardour  for  abdication,  hy  thfi  strong  expression,  *  that  no  one 
tr  accepted  office  so  ea^^ly  as  he  resigned  it.'  That  writer  (if  we  could  forget  the  mi- 
faeulous  absurdities  which  overload  his  narrative)  has  described  this  curious  episode  in 
papal  history  more  fairly  than  Mosheim ;  for  the  latter  overlooks  the  old  hermit's  abso- 
lute incapacity,  in  a  partial  eagerness  to  attribute  the  discontent  of  his  clergy  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  vices,  and  the  fear  of  a  rigorous  reformation — ^though  that  may 
unntieetionably  have  been  one  of  their  motives, 
f  «I|  Celsitine  V.,  moved  by  su£Bcitnt  cauiWf  iby  hwsaaByihy  ito  ^mbx%  fkl  %i\)sKtiii 
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That  far  flit  vows  wdre  accompliahed  without,  iny  obstructum.  B^ 
the' tut  asptrationa  of  his  prayer  were  not  accorded,  nor  was  it  ghrcaUb 
again  to  breathe  the  peaceful  breezes  of  Mt,  Morone.  The  ahadov  of  i6 
dignity  continued  to  haunt  him  after  he  had  cast  ftway  the  aubataMtf 
the  man  who  had  ponseased  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  abdkafed  1^ 
could  not  possibly  descend  to  insignificance  or  rise  to  indepcadnsij^ 
The  merit  of  resigning  a  throne  was  insufficient  to  atone  for  the  boffi 
dence  of  accepting  it ;  and  Celestine  was  condemned  for  the  remtiMkril 
Ilia  days  to  strict  confinement  by  the  jealousy  of  Boniface  *•  *  ^ 

As  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  sulwi 

quent  history  of  papacy  almost  entirely  turns,  we  mt^^ 
Bffntfaee  VIIL    follow  its  particulars  with  more  than  asaal  attentiaC 

VThatsoever  flexibility  or  show  of  moderation  Hcnnlil 
Oafetano  may  have  exhibited  before  nis  advancement,  he  threw  of  dl 
disgnise  and  all  restraint  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  object  of  tt 
ambition.  His  pride  seemed  to  acknowledge  no  limit,  and  no  conaiden^ 
tions  of  religion,  or  policy,  or  decency  could  repress  his  violenoe.  la 
11298,  Albert  of  Atistria  caused  himself  to  be  siduted  icing  of  the  Sioh 
ihana ;  and  having  slain  his  competitor  in  battle,  made  the  uaual  overfeHk 
to  the  Pope  for  confirmation.  But  this  favour  Boni&ce  was  so  for  ttak 
according,  that  he  placed  the  crown  f  upon  his  own  head,  and  aciiiiy 
a  aword,  exclaimed,  *  It  is  I  who  am  Caesar,  it  is  I  who  am  Emperan 
it  is  I  who  will  defend  the  rights  of  the  empire !'  There  is  a  solemn  and 
affecting  function  in  the  Roman  Church,  (celebrated  on  the  first  daydf 
Lent,)  in  which  ashes  are  thrown  on  the  heads  of  the  proud  and  gre< 
to  remind  them  of  their  insignificance  and  mortality.  While  the  Fopt 
was  performing  this  ceremony,  one  Spinola,  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  a  pi^ 
litical  adversary,  presented  himself  in  his  turn  to  receive  the  lesson  of 
humiliation.  Boniface  beheld  him,  and  dashing  the  ashes  in  his  face,  said 
to  him, '  Ghibeline!  remember  that  thou  art  dust,  and  that  with  thy  brother 
Ghibelines,  thou  wilt  return  to  dust  %*  As  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
then  situated,  not  only  in  political  reference  to  papal  usurpation  and  pre^ 
dominance,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  revival  of  learning,  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  change  of  principles,  and  the  decay  even  of  some  inve- 
terate prejudices,  there  only  wanted  an  intemperate  defender,  such  ai 


life,  by  respect  for  my  con^ience,  by  the  feebleness  of  my  body,  by  my-  deficieacy  ii 
knowledge,  by  the  evil  disposition  of  the  people ;  and  to  the  end  that  I  may  be  rciConi 
to  the  repose  and  consolation  of  my  past  life— resign  the  papacy  freely  and  TolnatanlTi 
and  renounce  that  office  and  that  dignity,  &c.  .  .  .  '  Such  was  the  form  of  hia  iai» 
nation,  as  given  by  Fleury  (1.  89,  s.  34)  on  the  authority  of  Wadingus,  1294,  n.  6.  Ai 
his  power  to  resign  was  by  some  held  doubtful,  the  Cardinals  suggested  to  him  fint  li 
pabush  a  general  Constitution,  authorising  a  Pope  to  abdicate  his  office.     He  did  to. 

*  Soon  after  his  resignation,  he  escaped  from  some  attendants  whom  Boniface  lad 
placed  over  him,  with  the  view  of  retuminf^  to  his  ancient  cell ;  but  finding  himself  par- 
•ued,  he  turned  towards  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  refuge  in  Greece.  He 
was  speedily  overt^iken  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  had  materially  swelled  the  catalogue  if 
his  miracles,  and  established  that  sort  of  reputation  by  which  he  merited  his  cauouixatioo. 

t  We  may  here  observe  that,  in  consistency  with  his  principles,  Boni&ce  VIII.  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  double  crown.  It  appears  from  the  images  of  the  Popes,  as  veil  as 
from  historical  evidence,  that  from  St.  Sylvester  to  Boniface  VIII.,  they  were  contented 
with  a  single  crown.  From  Boniface  to  Urban  V.,  they  doubled  the  symbol  of  roy*aIty, 
as  its  substance  was  really  falling  from  under  them.  From  Urban  downwards,  throughout 
the  decline  and  overthrow  of  their  authority,  they  have  fondly  clung  to  the  majesty  of 
the  triple  crown. 

I  These  anecdotes  are  related  by  Sismondi  (Rep.  ItaL  chap,  xsiv.)  withoot  fun&ioau 
'On  tbtf  authority  of  FipinI  and  Mvoaton.  \'  ' 
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Boiiiface*  to  diecide  the  waveriag^  balance,  and  precipitate  before  its  time  - 
the  baseless  despotism  of  Rome. 

Those  historians  are,  notwithstandinof,  in  error*  who  date  the  decline  of 
the  papal  supremacy  from  the  reign  of  Innocent  III.  On  the  contrary, 
the  system  bad  not  then  quite  attained  the  fulness  of  its  force  ;  it  had  not 
then  achieved  its  greatest  triumph,  which,  without  question,  was  the  depo- 
sition of  Frederic  II.  And  if  it  is  true,  that,  from  Innocent  IV.  to  Boni- 
face VIII.,  no  additional  ground  was  gained,  that  no  fresh  claims  were 
asserted,  even  that  some  former  claims  were  less  effectually  enforced  ;  it 
is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  not  one  iota  of  the  papal  pretensions 
bail  been  resigned;  and  that  they  had  met  for  the  most  part  with  ready» 
or  at  least  undisputed,  acquiescence.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  under- 
standing of  mankind  had  been  no  longer  stationary ;  knowledge  and 
genius  and  reason  had  revived  and  taken  courage,  and  were  advancing  to 
the  assertion  of  their  eternal  rights  ;  and  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  it 
was  a  circumstance  of  evil  omen  to  the  projects  of  Boniface,  that  they  were 
urged  by  the  contemporary  of  Dante.  Nevertheless,  whether  insensible 
to  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause,  or  to  the  progress  of  the  principles 
opposed  to  it,  or  imagining  by  violence  to  supply  the  want  of  strength,  he 
resolved  to  push  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the  See  to  their  most  extra* 
va^nt  limits  *• 

His  first  measures  wore,  indeed,  a  specious  appearance,  since  he  pre* 
sented  himself  as  the  advocate  of  peace.  He  endea- 
Toured  to  reconcile  Charles  of  Sicily  and  James  of  Arra-  HU  temporal 
gon  ;  and  more  than  once  obtruded  his  mediation  upon  preUnsioiu.  i 
the  Kings  of  England  and  France :  these  attempts  seem 
to  bare  had  no  other  fruit,  than  a  considerable  contribution  levied  upon 
the  English  clergy.  He  then  turned  his  attention  in  other  directions. 
In  1297,  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  in  fief  to  James 
of  Arragon  and  his  posterity,  on  certain  conditions  of  aid  and  subsidy 
to  Rome.  In  1300  he  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
directed  Edward  I.  to  withdraw  his  soldiers  from  that  country ;  and  in 
the  correspondence  thus  occasioned  between  those  two  great  usurpers, 
each  party  might  have  found  it  easier  to  invalidate  the  claims  of  the  other, 
than  to  establish  his  own — this  burst  of  empty  arrogance  passed  of  course 
without  effect.  He  pretended  to  the  disposal  of  the  crown  of  Hungary, 
and  gave  it  to  a  grandson  of  Charles  le  Boiteux;  and  when  some  of 
the  nobles  (in  1302)  ventured  to  support  a  rival  prince,  he  addressed  his 
legate  there  established  in  the  following  terms: — *  The  Roman  pontiff 
established  by  God  over  kings  and  their  kingdoms,  sovereign  chief  of  the 
hierarchy  in  the  church  militant,  and  holding  the  first  rank  above  all 
mortals,  sitteth  in  tranquillity  in  the  throne  of  judgment  and  scattereth 
iiway  all  evil  with  his  eyest  ....  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  St.  Ste- 
phen, the  first  Christian  King  of  Hungary,  offered  and  gave  that  kingdom 


^  Ruggiero  di  Loria  having  conquered  Gerba,  and  some  other  islands,  till  then  nearly  un- 
known, near  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  contented  to  receive  them  in  lief  and  on  condition 
of  tribute,  from  Boniface,  who  vouchsafed  him  a  Bull  of  Investiture,  in  1*295.  (Insulas 
objaenites  Africsp,  Gerham  niminim  et  Chcrchinas,  quas  Loria  barburis  eripuerat,  jure 
fiduciiirio,  sedis  Apostolica)  liberalitate  Bonifachis  ei  possidendas  attribuit.  Ra^naldus. 
Ann.  1295,  «.  xxxvi.)  It  was  on  the  ground  of  this  precedent,  that  two  centuries  after- 
'trtrdb,  Alexander  VI.  assumed  the  right  to  dispose  of  all  undiscovered  trivcU,  cuu^xcv^iiVaiSL 
or  insular  ;  and  to  concede  the  whole  extent  of  terra  incogmta  to  ¥ei^nai\^SixA\v^y^'«^ 
W  drawing  a  line  on  the  msp  from  pole  to  pole.    Giannonei  Ub.  xix.  cai^*  %>• 
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tA  thi  Rbmmn  Church,  not  willing  to  aisume  th«  cronrn  on  his  own  kiith» 
hty,  but  rather  to  receive  it  from  the  vicar  of  Jefius  Christ ;  since  ht 
knew,  thai  no  man  taketh  this  honour  on  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of 

I  God".'  In  1308  Boniface  found  it  expfdienl  to  Bcknowled^  as  kinfof 
the  Ronisns  tha  same  Albert  whom  he  had  formerly  reviled  :  tiiia  canc<» 
sion  was  atlendeil  b;  a  recognition  of  his  own  authority,  by  that  priiM%^ 
tn  the  following  effect.  '  I  acknowledge  thai  the  Roman  empire  haa  htef 
m'  tmnaferred  by  the  holy  See.  from  the  Oreekii  to  tlie  Germans  in  the  pereoT 
of  CIiarlemBgne  ;  that  the  right  to  elect  a  king  of  the  Romans,  dcetinNl 
to  be  emperor,  has  been  accorded  by  the  holy  see  to  certain  princes  ecdf 
siaKtical  and  secular  ;  and  that  the  kin^  and  emperors  receive  from  ibi 
holy  Bce  the  power  of  the  sword,"  He  concluded  that  act  of  KubservienM 
hy  an  unconditional  promise  of  military  aid,  if  it  should  be  required  l^' 
the  Pope.  His  sincerity  was  neveir  put  to  trial,  and  nheti  we  consider  M< 
how  long  a  period,  and  with  what  general  snccess,  the  dependence  of  lh» 
empire  had  been  asserted  by  the  Popes,  and  recollect  the  peculiar  fonB" 
dationon  which  that  claim  rested,  we  Nhall  scarcely  wonder  at  its  unequi^ 
vocal  acknowledgment  by  Albert,  Fmm  these  facts,  we  may  at  leadF 
observe  the  assiduity,  with  which  Boniface  pressed  his  temporal  pretw 
sions  in  every  quarter  of  Europe.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  principal* 
theatre  of  his  exertions,  and  watch  the  accumulation  of  the  tempest  whidT 
followed  them. 

The  throne  of  Frame  was  then  occupied  by  Philip  the  Fair — a  msji  u 

arrogant,  as  jealous,  as  violent  as  Boniface,  and  perh^M 

PhUip  the  Fair     even    surpassing   him    in     audacity.      The    clerpj  of 

of  France.  France,  though  very  faithfully  attached  to  the  CsthoKe 
Church  and  respecting  the  Pope  as  its  head,  had  m 
various  occasions,  from  the  earliest  period  of  papal  usurpation,  displayad 
an  independent  spirit  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  other  countrie« — ytt 
not  such  as  to  give  the  slightest  indications  of  schism,  or  even  to  prevent 
the  holy  see  frum  making  some  sncctssl'ul  inroads.  The  first  t  mention 
that  we  find  of  the  liberties  of  the  Oallican  (as  distinguished  from  ttw 
Roman)  Church,  is  in  the  year  1229,  and  on  an  occasion  of  which  it  has 
no  reason  to  be  proud.  A  very  rigorous  Ordonnauce  was  then  publishH 
in  the  king's  name  for  the  extinction  of  Heresy — enjoining  the  iminediite 
punishment  of  oHenders.  commanding  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  fbr 
them,  and  offering  a  reward  on  conviction — and  the  end  of  this  was—'  to 
establish  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  Oatlican  Church.' — Bat  tht 
act  from  wnich  those  liberties  really  dale  their  origin,  is  the  celebrated 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis,  published  in  1369,  on  his  ilepaitUM 
against  the  Suracens.  Its  constitutions  will  be  recorded  in  the  neit 
chapter.  Their  leading  object  was  to  protect  episcopal  election  and  pif 
ferment  to  benefices,  the  privileges  granted  to  monasteries  and  ecclesiui 
tical  persons,  and  the  properly  of  the  church  generally,  from  theintrnaioM 
and  exactions  of  Rome.  Thus  this  matter  rested  lill  the  reign  of  Bonl* 
face  VIII.  The  fixed  and  distinct  principle  on  which  the  Galilean  liber- 
ties were  finally  pl.iced  (the  inferiority  of  the  Pope  to  a  General  Counci]) 
was  not  yet  established,  not  perhaps  even  broached;  but  enough  had 
been  done  to  prove  to  a  moderate  Pope,  that  neither  the  king  nor  tb> 

^  clergy  of  France  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  an  implicit  obedience. 

The  first  difference  between  Boniface  and  Philip  was  merely  suffictefll 
i  to  discover  the  disposition,  and  inflame  the  animosity  of  both.     Tht 

*  He1>.T.4.  \^\<»i>i,tv(.lxxixiMct.i> 
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.     iMi  MtfRti  tlwt  the  king!  both  of  FhuMO  Mid  EngUad  lud  kikd 
flriWuloi  M  Ihoir  derioX  m  wdl  ■■  tbofr  lay*  sub- 
Ha  (br  MUrpoMi  ofitete.    In  coOMqoeiieo.  bt  publlriicd*    BuU  CUriek 
I  A9Mi  bb  ottebnited  BuH,  begliitiiw  OericU  Imiam,  at        LaieoB. 
Uoh  tbo  MbtliiiM  woi  thiit  « Antiquity  rtlatM  to  ui 
m  ilMrHtnto  bottillty  *  of  tbo  lldty  to  tb«  dmj,  and  the  eiperienetf 
C^kspfMont  ngo oonflmi It  nMUii(My*--tln«c, wTthout  eontidention  that 
■y  hATe  no  polrcr  ortr  oodetiMtloal  pffaona  or  property,  they  load  with 

rMitbmaboth  prelataa  and  olergy,  regular  and  secular;  and  also,  to 
deep  afflietioa,  prelates  and  other  eodeslastics  are  found,  who,  from 
Nrir  pciter  dread  of  temporal  than  eternal  majesty,  acquiesce  in  this 
Mm?  ■  He  then  proceeds  to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication 
^laai  all  who  shall  hereailer  exact  such  impositions,  whether  kingSt 
■tosan*  or  magistrates,  and  against  all  who  shall  pay  them. 
»%nty  soon  afterwards.  Philip  published,  in  retort^  An  edicts  forbidding 
^mpioH  of  money,  Jeweh^  and  other  articles 

iMUM»  oot  of  hhi  dominfons.    The  Pope,  who    DiMutea  heiwem  B&nt* 
M  HMffeby  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  contrl*-        face  and  Philip. 
presently  put  forth  a  long  reply  and 

in  which  be  explained  his  preceding  Bnll  to  mean,  that  the 
of  the  Pope  is  necessary  for  the  letying  of  the  aforesaid  contri^ 
Ittotte  I  that,  in  circumstances  of  great  natfonal  exigency,  even  thai 
E^t  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  prtihibition  did  not  extend  to 
MStiAni  strictly  voluntaiyf.  At  the  same  time  he  enlarged  on  the 
mftf  of  the  Church-— Uie  arfc  of  Noah — the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ — to 
Moh  He  had  giteu  power  oter  all  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  over  every 
diiMtial  member  of  it  By  these  general  expressions  he  intended  to  insinu- 
Bp  tioionly  that  princes  had  no  power  over  the  Church,  but  that  the  Church 
MMieed  unlimited  control  over  princes.  The  rejoinder  on  the  part  of 
m  king  had  more  reason  in  its  theology,  atid  more  piety  in  its  reason. 
,  pfofessed  a  holy  fear  of  God,  and  respectful  reverence  for  the  ministers 
"  the  Church  j  but,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  justice,  it  repelled  with 
ifedaili  the  senseless  menaces  of  man.  In  the  following  year,  the  Pope 
id  the  prudence  to  address  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  such  an  inter- 
ralation  of  the  Bull  as  lefl  to  Philip  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint; 
ad  French  historians,  with  great  probability,  attribute  the  rare  modera-* 
^n  of  Bonifsce  to  his  necessities  or. his  avarice  |. 

The  truce  thus  tacitly  established  between  the  parties  was  of  very 
boft  duration.  Indeed,  where  were  so  many  undefined  and  disputable 
Ighta,  it  was  not  possible  that  peace  could  long  subsist  between  two  rivals 
i|iially  disposed  to  encroachment  and  usurpation.  In  the  year  1301, 
Mlip  arrested  (and  seemingly  with  justice)  Bernard  de  Saisset,  bishop  of 
?teniiers,  a  creature  of  the  Pope,  on  the  charge  of  sedition  and  treasonable 
anguage,  and  caused  him  to  be  confined  until  the  sentence  of  degrudation 
ibould  be  passed  on  him,  previous  to  the  infliction  of  legal  punishment. 

U  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  Boniface,  praying  him  to 

~ 

^  On  thii  feeotencei  Fleury,  the  most  candid  of  CatholicSi  Tery  limply  remarks,  *  That 
ivendon  of  laymen  for  the  cler^,  which  the  Pone  mentions,  ascended  not  to  a  very  high 
mliqiiity;  lince /or  tkeJSve  or  nxfirttagn,  the  clergy  secured  the  respect  and  ai^tious  of 
dl  men,  by  their  charitable  and  disinterested  conduct*  (liv.  Ixxxiz.  s.  zliii.)  No  clergy, 
rkieh  shapes  its  conduct  by  any  otlier  principle^  ever  wiU  tecuroi  or  ever  ought  to  secure, 
iMmt  sfiection  or  respect. 

f  Pagi,  Vit.  Bonif.  VIII.,  sect  xzviii. 

X  To  the  tame  cause  w»  may  probably  aieribs  ths  proclamatioa of  tha  ftni  iMViVt^^iA. 
he  year  1300,  by  Boniiacc^— an  inititutioa  to  which  we  shsE  ttait  in  a  fulMsta  Ooii^^* 
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deprive  llie  Culprit  nf  his  clerical  privileges,  or  al  least  to  take  mensumt* 
for  lii«  cuiivlctlun,  But  Boniface,  having  learnt  ihut  a  bishop  had  bn* 
plitced  in  coDfiiicment,  ad(lresse<l  his  answer  (which  he  sent  by  a  kjitcU 
Ii-gnle} 'o  *'>°'  point  only;  and  denying  that  laymen  had  received  iii;^ 
puwer  over  ihe  clerf^,  he  euioined  the  kinp;  to  dismiss  the  (>risotier  fttif 
lo  Iho  ponlJHcBl  presence,  with  full  restitution  of  all  his  property,  at  Ik* 
same  lime  reminding  faim  that  he  had  himself  incurred  canonical  piiinib> 
ment  for  having  rashly  laid  his  hand  on  the  person  of  a  bishop.  On  Ibt 
Mtmc  day,  or  very  soon  uAerwards,  he  piiblislied  n  Bull,  fiddre^sed  al« 
to  PliiUp,  in  which,  after  exhortinf;  his  son  to  listen  "  with  docility  to  hk 
instructions,  he  proceeded  in  the  lollowing  terms  : — '  God  has  set  tat  ana 
the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  andtt 
(lestruy  and  ,ta  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant  t>  >"  his  naioe,  and  bf. 
Ilia  docirine.  Let  no  one  persuade  you,  then,  that  yoii  have  no  superidfi 
nr  that  you  are  Hot  aubjeet  to  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierardiT. 
He  that  holds  that  opinion  is  senseless,  and  he  that  obstinately  mainlaiBl 
it  in  an  infidel,  separate  from  the  flock  of  the  good  Shepherd.'  .  . 
He  (hen  continued,  still  out  of  his  afiection  ^  for  Philip,  to  charge  tia 
with  many  gejierul  violatioMS  of  the  ecclesiastical  privile^eR,  or.  as  tbcj 
were  llieu  more  commonly  called,  Liberties  ;  and  concluded  by  infonnini 
him,  that  he  had  summoned  all  the  superior  cleri^y  of  France  lo  at 
assembly  ol  Rome,  on  the  1st  of  the  November  following  (1302),  It 
order  to  lieliberate  on  tlie  remedies  for  such  abuses. 

Philip  was  astonished  by  this  measure,  but  not  so  confounded  as  U 

deviale   either  into   timidity  or  rashoess.       fie  coa- 

Philip  hums  the     vokcd  a  full  and  early  assembly  or  pariiatnent  of  tit 

Pope's  Hull.        nobles  aud  clergy.      In  the  meantime,   he  bumi  the 

Bull  of  the  Pope  as  publicly  as  possible,  and  caused 
that  act  to  be  proclaimed  nilh  Irumpets  Ibroughoul  the  whole  of  Paris. 
In  his  subsequent  address  to  his  parliament,  ho  mentioned  the  proceed* 
logs  of  Bonilacc,  disclaimed  with  scorn  any  temporal  allegiance  to  ium, 
retorted  the  charges  of  corruption  and  mal-admiiiisiration,  declared  hii 
readiness  to  risk  any  loss  or  suiVering  in  delence  of  the  common  lulerestv 
and  referred  the  decision  of  the  question  to  Ihe  assembly.  The  barons 
and  lay  members  pronounced  their  opinions  loudly  and  uiihcsitalin^lj 
in  favour  of  the  king.  With  them  the  question  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
national.  They  were  jealous  of  the  hoiiuur  of  the  .crown,  and  easier  ta 
protect  it  from  any  foreign  insulL  And  though  a  calmer  judgment  would, 
perhaps,  have  taught  them,  that  such  a  restraint  upon  the  monarchy 
inight,  in  its  eflects,  be  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  tliey  sacri- 
ficed every  consideration  of  policy  to  ihe  passion  of  the  moment,  'iht 
situation  of  the  clergy  was  exceedingly  difficult,  since  ihey  had  two  duliel 
to  reconcile,  which,  even  in  ordinary  times,  were  not  always  in  strict  ac- 

•  JyiaU!a,^i—the  two  Rnt  words  of  tliis  BuU—haie  affixed  \a  it  its  biitatiaJ  nuae. 
It  was  publislurd  ia  December,  1301.  and  was  pn.'ceded  only  two  days  by  iuiotb«  comti- 
tution  of  Boaifdce,  calliil  Sa/t-aar  JHundi,  by  which  he  tuipvndett  all  taiaun  aad  priri- 
IcgeB  whicli  had  been  DCConlKcl  by  hii  iiredticviHiDn  lothe  kin^  of  Fronci;,  ddiI  lo  (lltluir 
•ubjectB,  whclher  lay  or  clcncal,  who  abetled  Pbilip.     Pagi,  HoniT.  VIll.,  auc.  IviL 

t  Jerem.  i.  HI.  The  wonls  are  addressed  lo  Jemnioh,  in  lesjiertto  hii  prophelic  nrin 
lioa ;  but  Ihey  bad  been  perverted  lo  the  supjiutt  of  Ihe  papal  preteaiioDi  Iuqk  IwrQic  tb* 
time  ofBuairare.  Sve,  for  iailaace,  the  lellet  of  Honutiua  III.,  wiitten  iu  1225,  to  Looii 
orFrnncB.  The'' plenitude  of  power  which  the  Holy  See  has  received  bom  God*  ii  tboa 
placed  chiefly  oa  that  foiiadotion. 

I  Aaoiher  reuon,  by  which  he  jusliEeil  his  ialerfeieBce,  was  his  own  ictponululity  la 
Gpd  fur  the  soul  of  KAng  Fhkliy, 
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.and  which  were  then  In  direct  opposicion.    Their  first  attempt 

to  «q»iain  and  justify  the  inteniumM  of  the  Fdpe ;  but  that  was 

lUcd  with  general  contempt  and  indignation.    Then  they  expressed  a 

itifol  auiety  to  assist  the  king»  and  maintain  the  liherties  of  Uie  king- 

;.  but  at  the  same  time  they  pleaded  the  obedience  due  from  them  to 

Popep.and  prayed  for  permission  to  attend  his  summons  to  Rome«, 

.  m  permission  was  clamorously  refused  by  the  king  and  his  barons. 

The  clergy  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  rope,  in  which  they  expressed 

apprehension  lest  the  violent  and  universal  hostility  *,  not  of  the  king 

~  his  barons  only,  but  of  the  body  of  the  laity,  should  lead  to  an  entire 

ire  between  Fhince  and  Rome,  and  even  between  the  clergy  and  the 

lie;  and  they  prayed  that  he  would  release  them  from  the  summons  to 

le.    At  the  same  time  the  barons  also  wrpte— noty  indeed,  to  the 

but  to  the  College  of  Cardinals — ^in  severe  censure  of  the  new  and 

raracBseless  pretensions  of  Boniface,  on  whom  personally  they  cast  the  entire 

jjiMa"^  of  the  difference.     In  reply,  the  cardinals  disavowed,  on  the  part  of 

^  Boniface,  any  assertion  that  the  king  of  France  held  his  temporalities  of 

mJUic  Pope ;  while,  in  defence  of  his  ghostly  authority,  they  maintained, 

^eii^thai  no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt,  that  the  Pope,  as  chief  of  the  spiritual 

^j^jhwnurchy,  can  dispense  with  the  sin  of  every  man  living/    In  his  reply  to 

^ifiim  dutiful  supplication  of  the  prelates,  the  Pope  rebuked  them  for  their 

#''Wmnt  of  courage  and  attachment,  enforced  on  them  the  indisputable  sub* 

jection  of  things  temporal  to  things  spiritual,  and  persisted  in  commanding 

.  ■  their  attendance  at  Rome. 

.    The  great  majority  disregarded  the  summons  ;  but  some  few  were  found 

,.Svho  considered  their  first  obedience  as  due  to 

i)  their  ecclesiastical  sovereign.    These  proceeded    Bull  Unam  Sanctam^ 
to  Rome ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  small  number, 

Boniface  availed  himself  of  the  name  of  this  Council  to  publish  the 
J>ecreta],  commonly  known  as  the  Bull  Unam  Sanctam,  The  proposi- 
tions asserted  in  this  celebrated  constitution  are,  first,  the  Unity  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  without  which  there  is  no  salvation ;  wherein  is 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  Hence  it  follows,  that  of  this  one 
and  only  Church  there  is  one  body  and  one  head,  (not  two  heads,  which 
would  be  monstrous,)  namely,  Christ,  and  Christ's  vicar,  St.  Peter,  and 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  second  position  is,  that  in  the  power  of 
this  Chief  are  two  swords,  the  one  spiritual,  and  the  other  matericil ;  but 
that  the  former  of  these  is  to  be  used  by  the  Church,  the  latter  for  the. 
Church ;  the  former  is  in  the  hand  of  the  priest,  the  latter  in  the  hand  of 
kings  and  soldiers,  but  at  the  nod  and  suflerance  of  the  priest.  It  is 
next  asserted,  that  one  of  these  swords  must  be  subject  to  the  other 
sword,  otherwise  we  must  suppose  two  opposite  principles,  which  would 
be  Manichaean  and  heretical.  Thence  it  is  an  easy  inference,  that  the 
spiritual  is  that  which  has  rule  over  the  other,  while  itself  is  liable  to  no 
other  judgment  or  authority  than  that  of  God.  The  general  conclusion 
is  contained  in  one  short  sentence, — '  Wherefore  we  declare,  define,  and 
pronounce,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  salvation  of  every  human 
being,  that  he  be  subject  unto  the  Roman  pontiff  t>' 

*  '  The  laity  absolutely  fly  from  our  society,  and  repel  us  from  their  confereuces  and 
jcouncils,  as  if  wu  were  g:uilty  of  treason  against  them.  They  despise  ecclesiastic  censures, 
jBnfm  whatsoever  quarter  they  may  come,  and  are  preparing  and  taking  precautions  to  ren« 
der  them  useless.'     Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  liv.  xc^  sec.  ix. 

f  The  texts  on  which  these  propositions  were  chiefly  founded  are  John  z.  16 ;  Bomans 
ziii.  1;  Jeremiah  i.  10;  1  Coriutbiani  ii.  15* 
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Bui  Boniface  did  not  content  himself  with  mere  assertions.  On  the 
Yery  same  day  he  also  publinhed  a  Bull  of  excommunication  ag^ainst  all 
persons,  of  whatsoever  ranic,  even  kings  or  emperors,  who  should  intcrfers 
in  any  way  to  prevent  or  impede  those,  who  might  desire  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Roman  See.  This  edict  was,  of  course,  understood  to  bt 
directly  levelled  against  Philip.  Soon  aflerwards  he  sent  a  leg^ate  into 
France,  the  bearer  of  twelve  articles,  which  boldly  expressed  such  ptpal 
pretensions,  as  were  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  king ;  and  concluded 
with  a  menace  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  proceedings.  The  claims 
contained  in  these  articles  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  do  not  requiit 
enumeration.  But  what  may  raise  our  surprise  is,  that  the  answer  of 
Philip  was  extremely  moderate ;  that  he  condescended  to  explain  away 
much  that  seemed  objectionable  in  his  conduct;  that  he  promised  to 
remedy  any  abuses  which  his  officers  might  have  committed,  and  expressed 
his  strong  desire  for  concord  with  the  lloman  Church. 

His  moderation  may  have  been  affected,  and  his  explanations  frivolous, 
and  the  abuses  in  question  he  may  not  have  seriously  intended  to  alleviate. 
But  at  least  it  is  true  that  he  had  never  sought  the  enmity  of  Rome ;  and 
had  Boniface  availed  himself  of  that  occasion  to  close  the  breach,  when  he 
might  have  closed  it  with  profit  and  dignity,  his  last  days  might  have  beea 
passed  in  lot\y  tranquillity ;  he  would  have  been  respected  and  feared, 
even  by  those  who  hated  him  ;  and  posterity  would  still  have  admired  the 
courage  and  the  policy  which  had  contended  against  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Europe,  in  no  very  blind  or  superstitious  age,  without  disadvaa* 
tage  or  dishonour.  But  the  Pope  did  not  perceive  this  crisis  in  his  destiny. 
He  proceeded  in  his  former  course — he  proclaimed  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  answers  of  the  king,  and  repeated  and  redoubled  his  menaces. 

Philip  had  then  recourse  to  that  public  measure  which  so  deeply  infla. 
enced  the  future  history  of  papacy — the  convocation  of  a  General  Council, 
to  pronounce  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Pope.  Hut  while  he  was  engaged 
in  preparations  fur  this  great  contest,  and  for  the  estsblishment  of  a  prin* 
ciple  to  which  his  clergy  were  not  yet  prepared  to  listen  *,  a  latent  and 
much  shorter  path  was  opened  to  the  termination  of  his  perplexities. 

William  of  Nogarct,  a  celebrated  French  civilian,  in  conjunction  with 
certain   Romans  of  the  Colonna  family,  who  had  fled  for 

Outrage  refuge  to  Paris  from  the  oppression  of  Boniface,  passed 
on  Boniface,     secretly  into  Italy,  and  tampered  successfully  with  the  per* 

sonal  attendants  of  the  Pope.  The  usual  residence  of  the 
latter  was  Anagni,  a  city  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Rome, 
and  his  birth-place.  There,  in  the  year  1303,  he  had  composed  another 
Bull,  in  which  he  maintained,  *  that,  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  had  the 
power  to  govern  kings  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel  t ;'  and  he  had  destined  the  8th  of  September,  the  anniver^ 
uary  of  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin,  for  its  promulgation.  A  rude  interrupt 
tion  disturbed  his  dreams  of  omnipotence,  and  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
real  weakness.  On  the  very  day  preceding  the  intended  publication  of 
the  Bull,  Nogaret,  \%ith  Sciarru  Colonna,  and  some  other  nobles,  escorted 
by  about  three  hundred  horsemen,  and  a  larger  number  of  partizans  OD 
foot,  bearing  the  banners  of  France,  rushed  into  Anagiii,  with  shouts  of 


*  Not  only  (lid  the  bishops  and  the  whole  clergy  decline  any  active  part  in  the  proceed* 
inf^s  ajpiinst  the  Pope,  but  thi*y  refuKvd  any  share  in  them,  and  only  couftented  to  tht 
coij vocation  of  the  council  throu^^h  the  nccesbity  of  leeking  some  remedy  for  the  diwr* 
den  of  the  Church, 
t  Psalms  ii.  9. 
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to  Ite  kifig  ^  FnuiM  t-^-Dwth  to  Pbpt  BonlfkM  t  Afttr  a 
lite  ttiiitopct,  they  btcsme  mafters  of  the  pontifkml  palMa  The 
■di—le  diepened  enid  fled-Mhiough  tKachcryt  ee  eome  aieert,  or,  more 
MrtMMy,  throogh  mere  timidity.  The  peater  pert  of  the  Popo'e  personal 
■hmdmiti  fledalaa 

r'MMilAi(ie»  when  he  perceited  that  he  wae  enipriicd  end  abimdoned, 
~  hieueif  wiUi  unoommon  reeolotioB  for  the  laat  outrage.  *  Since 
betrayed  (he  cried)  aa  Jeeue  Ghritt  wae  betrajred,  I  will  at  least  die 
•  Pope.'  He  then  clothed  himself  in  his  official  testments,  and  placed 
lei  mwwii  of  Constantine  on  his  head,  and  grasped  the  keys  and  the  cross 
llMs  hands,  and  aealed  himself  in  the  pontifical  chair.     He  was  now 

rj^\x  years  of  age.  And  when  Sciarra  Oolonna«  who  first  pen^rated 
Us  prssenoe,  iMheld  the  venerable  fbrm  and  dignified  composure  of 
ll  enemy,  his  purpose,  which  doubtless  was  sanguinary,  seemed  suddenly 
»  fasTe  deserted  him,  and  his  rerenge  did  not  proceed  beyond  terbal  in- 
pk  ^.  Nogaret  followed.  He  approached  the  Pope  with  some  respect, 
M  at  the  same  time  imperionsly  Informed  him,  that  he  must  prepare  to  be 
I  at  the  council  forthwith  to  be  assembled  on  the  subject  «if  his  mis* 
idnct,  and  to  submit  to  iu  decision.  The  Pope  addressed  him — ^  Wil* 
of  Nogaret,  descended  from  a  race  of  heretics,  it  is  from  thee,  and 

M  thee,  that  I  can  patiently  endure  indignity/    The  ancestors  of 

kignrct  had  atoned  for  their  errom  in  the  flames.  But  the  expression  of 
ip  pontiff  was  not  prompted  by  any  offence  he  felt  at  that  barltortty ;  not 
Y  any  consciousness  of  the  iniquity  of  his  own  oppression  f,  or  any  sense 
f  the  Justice  of  the  retribution  ;  it  proceeded  simply  from  the  sectarian 
ndrad  which  swelled  his  own  breast,  which  he  felt  to  be  implacable,  and 
rhioh  he  beliered  to  bb  mutual. 

'While  their  leaders  were  thus  employed,  the  body  of  the  conspirators 
iispersed  themselves  throughout  the  splendid  apartments  in  eager  pursuit 
rf  plunder.  Any  deliberate  plan  which  might  have  been  formed  against 
he  person  of  the  Pope,  was  disappointed  by  their  avarice.  During  the 
lay  of  the  attack,  and  that  which  followed,  the  French  appear  to  have  been 
vholly  occupied  in  the  ransack.  But  in  the  meantime  the  people  of 
Inagni  were  recovered  from  their  panic ;  and  perhaps  they  were  more 
rnally  awakened  to  the  shame  of  deserting  their  Pope  and  their  citizen, 
ivhen  they  discovered  the  weakness  of  the  aggressors,  and  the  snare  into 
srhich  their  license  had  led  them.  They  took  up  arms,  assaulted  the 
Prench,  and  having  expelled  or  massacred  them,  restored  to  the  pontiff 
sis  freedom  and  authority. 

But  they  were  unable  to  restore  his  insulted  honour  and  the  spirit  which 
bad  been  broken  by  indignity.     Infuriated  by  the  disgrace 
of  his  captivity,  he  hurried  from  Anagni  to  Home,  burning    Hu  Death. 
for  revenge.     But  the  violence  of  his  passion  presently  over- 

^  Some  modern  French  historian!  assert  that  Boniface  was  severely  wounded  by  the 
isssilants— a  story  which  is  idly  repeated  by  Mosheim,  and  re-echoed  even  by  Gibbon. 
It  it  the  unanimoug  affinnatiun  of  contemporary  writersy  that  no  hand  was  raised  against 
him.  See  Sismundi,  chap.  xxiv.  The  words  of  8*  Antoninus  (part  3.,  tit.  xx.,  cap.  8. 
see.  xzi.^  are  express.  *  Damiiio  autem  disjHineute,  ob  dignitatem  Aiiostolicse  Sedis,  nemo, 
ex  inimicis  ejus  uumus  fuit  mittere  in  eum  manus ;  sed  indutum  sacns  vestibus  dimiserunt 
sub  honesta  custodial  et  ipsi  insistebant  praids,  &c.'  See  Pagi,  Bunif.  VI 11.,  sec.  Ixx. 
'  \  Boniface  VI 11.  was  a  very  faithful  patron  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  if  his  name  is  not 
distinguished  in  the  liMt  of  (lersecuting  popes,  it  is  rather  from  the  want  of  opportunity, 
than  of  inclination.  Persecution  bein^  now  systematized  by  tbe  regular  machinery  of 
ths  Inquisition,  there  were  fewer  occasions  for  individual  distinction.  8te  \f  hatel^  on. 
*  The  Errors  of  Komaoiim,*  ch.  v.,  Me»  iii^  vL,  p.  241—144. 
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powettd  hh  retMu  «Bd  hit  death  inoMdutflly  Mb^ 

by  an  antient  tervant,  who  exhorted  him  to  confide  himaeir  in  hia  aahiM^ 

to  the  CoDsoler  of  the  afflicted.    But  Bonifaoe  nttda  no  repl J.    IHmag  tfc 

were  haggard,  his  mouth  white  with  fnam,  and  he  gnaahcd  -Ms 

silence.    He  pasted  the  day  without  nourishment,  the  niglit  - 

repose ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  strength  began  to  fail,-  and 

end  was  not  far  distant,  he  removed  all  his  attendants,  thai  tlwrt 

be  no  witness  to  his  final  feebleness  and  his  parting  struggle*    ARcTi 

interral,  his  domestics  hurst  into  the  room,  and  beheld  hte  bo^y 

on  the  bed,  stiff  and  cold.    The  staff  which  he  carried  bore  tbe 

his  teeth,  and  was  covered  with  foam ;  his  white  kicks  were 

blood;  and  bis  head  was  ao  closely  wrapped  in  the  counterpnoe,  thrti 

was  believed  to  have  anticipated  his  impending  death  by  vkdcnA 

auffocation  *• 

This  took  place  on  the  10th  of  October ;  and  precisely  on  the  i 
day,  after  an  interval  of  three  hundred  and  three  years,  his  body  wasdi^l 
up,  and  transferred  to  another  place  of  sepulture.    Spondnnoitt  W 
Catholic  historian,  was  at  Rome  at  the  moment.   He  relates  tbe  Lhtrf|| 
stances,  and  mentions  the  eagerness  with  whkh  the  whole  dty  niahel  li^| 
the  spectacle.    His  body  was  found,  covered  with  the  pontifical  rt 
still  fresh  and  uncorrupted.     His  hands,  which  his  enemies  had  assutei 
to  have  been  bitten  away  in  his  rage,  were  so  free  from  decay  and  nradhir 
tion,  with  every  finger  entire,  that  even  the  veins  and  nervea  appearai  li" 
be  swelling  with  flesh  and  life. 

Afler  the  death  of  Boniface  the  French  interest  presently  prevailed  ii> 
the  College ;  and  in  the  year  1305  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeauz,  a 
of  France,  was  elected  to  the  chair.     He  took  the  tiiie  of  Clement  V., 
presently  transferred  the  papal  residence  from  Rome  to  Avignon* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

(T.)  On  Letrit  IX.  o/Framet-^HU  public  motlTn— contraated  iHth  those  of  Contlantliie  •adChnW 
magne— HU  Tlrtnet,  piety,  tnd  charity— Partlcnlmn  of  hi*  cWll  legiilation—Hia  supcntUioa— At 
original  Crown  of  Tbomt— itt  remoral  to  Paris— lu  reception  by  the  king.  His  death—Bli 
miracles  and  canonisation— The  Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.— (II.)  Oa  Me  /«f«in/<Miw— WWlfev 
St.  Lewis  contributed  to  its  esUbllshment— Origin  of  the  Inquisition— Office  of  St.  Dominic  ail 
his  contemporaries— Erection  of  a  separate  tribunal  at  Toulouse— by  Gregory  IX. — ^Tbe  anthorflif 
then  Tested  in  the  Mendicants — Its  unpopularity  in  France — Co-operation  of  St.  Levia — Condact 
of  Frederic  II.— Of  Innocent  IV.— Limits  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Inquisition.— (III.)  On  the  0a^ 
lican  lAherties. — Remonstrance  of  the  Prelates  of  France  respecting  excommunications.  Flrmscas 
of  Lewis — IlisTisitto  the  Cistercian  chapter.  The  supplication  of  tbe  monies,  and  the  reply  of 
the  King — Early  spirit  and  sense  of  independence  in  the  French  clergy — ^The  Pragmatic  SanetkM 
of  Su  Lewis- lu  principle— The  six  articles  which  constltnte  It — Consequences  of  the  polkysf 
Innocent  III. — (IV.)  On  the  Crutadei'  Remarks  on  tbe  character  and  circumstancea  of  the  iiit 
Crusade- Exertions  of  St.  Bernard  for  the  second  Crusade— its  fatal  result— Excnae  of  that  abbal 
—Causes  of  the  foil  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem— Third,  fourth,  fifth,  aizth,  and 


*  Sisinondiy  Hep.  Ital.,  eod  of  chap.  xxiv.    '  Couceming  which  Boniface  (Myi  Mattiinr 
of  Westminster)  a  certain  venifier  wrote  as  follows : — 

Ini^reditur  Vulpes,  re^^uat  Leo,  sed  Canis  exit ; 
Ku  tandem  vera  si  sic  fuit,  ecce  China«ra ! — 

Flores  Histor.  ad  ann.  1303. 
Others  give  Ihe  same  in  Ihe  form  of  a  prophes}",  delivered  hy  Murone  during  Ki  Wh 

Srisonuient.     Aaceudiati  ut  Vulpes^  reguabis  ut  Lto,et  moticris  ut  Canis.    Antiq.'"    '^ 
•ritann.  ad  ann.  1295. 

t  Spondantia  contintied  tbe  History  ofBaronius  from  the  year  11 97,  in  which  it 
dudei^  to  1C46.    See  alio  BsoTius  on  this  wom  cccuntncerf— Adil  ld03. 
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•Ithlli  ud  «iiMk.   8t.Uirit-.lWBlntiM  ef  Ite.  ChwmTm^  awl  fiul  Iom  of 

Im— 0«Mnl  WMM'lM   (1.)  Ob  tb«  Or^  nd  im  MattvH;of  rfUgloM  pUgiim^e— Ttm^- 

;  ci  Snt  pUgriau  by  tlw  8aracciw--PIlfflm«g«  dnrlag  Um  ItUi  aad  llth  c«Btiirie»— Conquest 

'TiywU—  by  tbt  Tuifci    Ihactict  of  iMrltrstt  fmdi  ud  wnrfhn  la  Ettiop*— pnrralent  In  the  lOth 

■Tlw  wtyrmtlwM  wflMt  of  tlw  ■wit  m   awoalrtid  wUh  fh»  ■UHwry— Oe— nd  predii- 

i  ta  ftefoor  of*  CroMdo— FaUuro  of  SylvHlir  IL  ud  Oioiory  Til.— (>•)  Ob  the  OtrfeeH  of 

ftBwidoo   whot  thof  wore    what  titty  wwt  aol— Tbo  o^oct  of  tbo  flrat  dIttiBgaUhcd  from 

of  IbllovlBf  CroHdet— Condoct  ud  poUey  of  tbo  •ortrolgBO  of  EBropo^Of  the  Vatican— 

1  chawfB  Ib  Hs  oldteta^SL)  Ob  tbo  R§niUt  of  tbo  Craaadao— AdvaBtagca  piodnccd  by  them 

Bad  partial— ott  govOTBBiOBt— «b  coniinroa    bb  gOBMOl  chrtUaatlon— Ktlla  oeeaaionod— 

•IbmbotbI  laftieBco— CoiTBptfam  of  cbBroh  dladpUoo   CuoBkal  poBaBco— latro* 

i  of  tbo  Plcaary  iBdulftnct— Ite  abuwa    Tbo  JobUao  ■Intartata  of  tha  ckrgy.  N9te  (A).  On 

I  ooQaettOfla  of  papal  dtcretab— That  of  Gratlan— tha  Liber  Sostoa— Olenentlnee,  ftc— iVMe  (0) . 

tha  UolfBrtity  of  Parta— Tha  Fonr  Faenltlao— FooadatlOB  of  tbo  SorbooBO^— JVofe  (C).  Ob 

iTkootofloalWrllefa— Blaaaod'pragroaaof  tbo  adMlaaHo  •yataMOfTboology— Fctcrtbo 

-Bla  '  Book  of  the  SeBtcBote'— St.  Tbonua  AqnJnaa    Hia  Matoffy  aad  paodBctloBt— 

BoBBTOBtBfo— tha  character  of  bla  thaolofy— At  Btaltata  aod  KomlBaMata— <r  Thoailita  and 

illala^— Tbt  Immaenlatt  CooccpUon. 

fikaeldoin  that  the  stream  of  ecclesiastical  history  receiTes  any  important 
itribution  from  the  biog^phy  of  kings.  Our  more  peaceful  course  is 
'  perpetually  troubled  by  the  eddies  of  secular  polity,  and  most  so  in 
most  superstitious  ages.  The  names.of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne 
i!v«»  it  is  also  true,  deserved  an  eminent  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the 
liifelk  But  if  we  pass  over  the  legendary  talea  of  &e  monirch-monks 
\'ihe  darkest  days,  we  shall  scarcely  discover  any  other  powerful  prince 
llbose  policy  was  formed  either  on  an  ardent  sense  of  religion*  or  an 
Bftacfameot  to  ecclesiastical  interests*  until  we  arrive  at  the  reign  of 
Egewis  IX*  And  here  we  must  at. once  distinguish  the  principles  of  that 
pffnoe  from  those  either  of  Constantine  or  of  Charlemagne.  By  what- 
woeifec  motives  of  genuine  piety  those  two  sovereign^  may  really  have  been 
bifliienoed*  it  is  certain  that  their  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  chiefly 
i«fnil>^ted  for  political  ends.  It  was  their  object — an  object  worthy  of 
Iheir  royal  rank  and  virtues — to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  their  subjects  throun:h  the  instrumentality  of  Christ's  ministers ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  raise  the  dii^nity  and  character  of  those,  whose  sacred 
office,  when  they  are  not  the  worst  of  men,  is  calculated  to  make  them 
the  best  But  the  actions  of  Lewis  were  not  guided  by  any  such  cou- 
■iderations.  They  proceeded  from  that  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
others'  policy  to  create — an  absorbing  Christian  piety,  with  its  train  of 
concomitant  excellencies.  On  this  subject  there  is  no  difference  among 
historians,  except  in  as  far  as  some  are  more  disposed  to  ridicule  the 
siipersti lions  excesses  into  which  he  fell,  through  the  practice  of  iiis  age, 
than  to  do  justice  to  the  lofty  motives  whence  his  virtues  proceeded. 

Sectiox  L 

On  Lewis  IX, 

I«ewis  TX.  was  born  about  the  year  1215,  and  came  to  the  throne  at  a 
very  early  a^^e.  He  was  educated  l)y  a  mother  named  Blanche,  who  was 
eminent  for  her  devotion  to  God  and  the  church ;  and  we  should  luTe 
remark,  that  he  drew  his  first  breath,  and  received  his  earliest  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  among  the  groans  of  the  suflfering  Alhigeois.  The 
sanctity  of  his  private  life  was  not  sullied  by  any  stain,  nor  was  it  clouded 
by  any  austerity.  *  Never,  since  I  was  bom/  (says  Joinville.)  '  did  I  hear 
him  speak  ill  of  any  one.'  He  loved  his  subjects  ;  and  had  his  lot  been 
cast  in  happier  days,  he  would  have  loved  mankind.  But  the  principles 
of  his  church  so  contracted  those  of  his  religiou,  that  his  benevolence  could 
never  expand  itself  into  philanthropy. 
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'  He  was  devoai  in  private  prayer,  as  well  as  a  constant  attendant  on  the 
offices  of  the  church.  On  the  one  hand,  his  submission  to  the  admonitioaa, 
and  even  to  the  personal  corrections,  of  his  confessor  is  diligently  recorded; 
and  on  tiie  other,  his  adoration  of  the  Holy  Cross  *  is  recounted  with  do 
less  admiration.  He  would  descend  from  his  seat,  and  advancing  in  t 
homely  p^arment,  with  his  head,  neck,  and  feet  bare,  and  his  children 
behind  him,  bend  with  such  profound  humility  before  the  emblems  of  his 
aalvation,  that  the  spectators  were  moved  to  tears  of  affection  and  piety. 
He  appears,  too,  from  the  same  accounts,  to  have  waslietl  the  feet  of 
monks  and  of  mendicants,  by  a  very  common  exercise  of  self-abaseroenL 
And  we  may  overlook  this  foolish  affectation  in  that  substantial  excellence, 
which  distributed  his  charitable  benefactions  without  thrift  or  partiality, 
through  every  class  of  those  who  needed  them.  The  foundation  of  many 
churches  and  monasteries  secured  at  the  same  time  the  gratitude  and 
fidelity  of  his  spiritual  subjects. 

Hume  has  ascribed  to  Lewis  IX.,  together  with  *  the  mean  and  abject 
superstition  of  a  monk,  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero,  the  integrity  of  a 
patriot,  the  humanity  of  a  philosopher — That  insatiable  zeal  for  crnsadei, 
which  neither  his  reason,  which  was  powerful,  nor  his  humanity,. nor  his 
philosophy,  nor  all  united,  were  even  in  later  life  sufficient  to  allay, 
afforded  at  the  same  time  the  most  pernicious  proofs  of  his  aupeiatitioa 
and  his  heroism.  But  his  patriotism  was  more  honourably  displayed  in 
the  internal  regulation  of  his  kingdom  ;  in  the  removal  of  abuses,  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization  ;  and  in  this  office,  (as  his  domestic  biographer 
observes,)  he  so  combined  the  secular  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
subjects,  that  he  seemed  to  discharge  by  the  same  acts  the  double  office 
of  priest  and  kingt*  He  detested  the  practice  of  usury;  and  to  thst  | 
motive  we  may  perhaps  attribute  his  hatred  for  the  Jews,  who  exercised  * 
the  trade  exclusively.  Still  we  must  doubt  the  wisdom,  while  we  cen- 
sure the  cruelty,  of  the  edict,  by  which  he  ex|>eiled  them  from  the 
country.  He  enacted  a  very  severe  (according  to  our  notions,  a  bar^ 
barons  {)  law  against  blasphemy.  While  we  praise  his  bold,  though 
seemingly  ineffectual,  attempts  to  restrain  the  moral  profligacy  of  his  nobles, 
we  shall  scarcely  less  applaud  the  vigour,  with  which  he  exerted  against 
that  body  the  power  of  royalty,  in  a  cause  almost  equally  sacred.  It  was 
a  leading  object  of  his  policy,  to  protect  the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects 
against  the  brutal  §  oppression  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  to  unite  the  inte* 
rests  of  the  crown  and  the  people  against  that  privileged  order,  which  wss 
equally  hostile  to  the  independence  of  both.     Justice  he  commonly  admi* 

*  See  the  bouk  *  ])e  Vita  et  Actibui  Ludovici/  frc.  by  bis  chaplain,  Williun  (Canio- 
tenHlH)  uf  Churtres;  and  his  *  Vita,  Conversatio  et  Minicula,'  by  F.  Gaufridut  hisooo* 
feHKor.  One  object  of  the  latter  in  to  point  out  the  exact  comt>jM>ndence  of  the  character  of 
Lewis  with  that  of  Josiah.  The  particular  description  and  changes  of  his  coane  raiincnt; 
the  days  of  his  fasting,  of  his  abstinence  from  meat,  or  from  fruit  and  iish,  or  from  croy 
kind  of  fish  exce])t  one,  or  from  every  thing  except  bread  and  water,  and  such  lika  ddiilf  |» 
uf  bin  devotional  observances,  are  related  by  both  writers ;  especially  by  the  confessor,  mkA  B 
hit  17th  chai)ter.  The  king's  eleemosynary  liberality  forms  the  worthier  subject  of  tkit 
which  follows,     liuth  his  biographers  were  Dominicans. 

t  <  Quod  etiam  cpiodammodo   regale  sacerdotium,  aut  sacerdotale  rcgimea  vidcRb^ 
pariter  exercere.* — (vulielm.  Camoteusis. 

I  He  caused  the  lips  (or,  as  some  say,  the  forehead)  of  those  convicted,  to  be  iMfsdviA 
a  hot  iron. 

}  Having  learnt,  on  one  occasion,  that  a  nobleman  had  hanged  tliree  children  for  tbt 

oflknce  of  hunting  rabbits,  Lewis  condemned  him  to  capital  punishment.     But  the  mt  of 

thv  nobility  united  with  so  much  determination  to  preserve  the  life  of  their  feUow-tyiant  sid 

the  prerogatives  of  their  oito,  VbailXYka  \rck^  nwb  ^U^  to  commute  the  pimithmeet  9f 

depri?ation  of  property. 


) 
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nistered  ia  person  *•  and  tempered  it  with  his  natural  clemency.  At  the 
nme  time  he  endeavoured  to  purify  its  sources  by  permanent  alterations, 
and  to  secure  at  least  for  future  ap^s  the  blessings,  which  he  miirht  despair 
effectually  to  impart  to  his  own.  Accordin^rly,  lie  struck  at  tlie  root  of 
the  evilt  and  made  it  the  grand  object  of  his  efforts,  to  substitute  trial  by 
evidence  for  the  '  judgments  of  God  ;*  and  most  especially  for  the  most 
■anguinary  among  them,  the  decision  by  duel.  His  ordinances  on  those 
lubjecta  were  obeyed  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  domains  :  but  he 
had  not  the  power  to  enforce  them  universally.  The  Barons,  who  were 
■ererally  the  legislators  in  their  own  estates,  adhered  to  the  venerable 
frtaUishmenta  of  former  days ;  and  a  more  general  difiiision  of  knowledge 
waa  required,  before  the  plainest  reason,  aided  even  by  royal  authority, 
eonld  prevail  against  the  inveterate  sanctity  of  instituted  absurdities. 

It  was  the  same  with  those  humane  endeavours  to  arrest  the  practice  of 
private  warfare,  in  which  he  anticipated  the  course  of  civilization  by  more 
than  two  centuriest.  But  when  he  despaired  of  effecting  this  object  at 
once,  he  attempted  at  least  to  mitigate  the  mischief  by  a  judicious  prohi- 
bition— that  neither  party  should  commence  hostilities  till  forty  days  after 
the  offence  had  been  offered  |.  Thus  was  he  compelled  to  temporize 
with  a  great  national  evil,  of  which  he  felt  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
eitent,  as  well  as  his  own  incapacity  to  correct  it.  From  these  instances 
we  may  observe,  that  the  civil  legislation  of  St.  Louis  was  generally 
fiMinded  on  wise  policy,  and  that  it  always  sprang  from  benevolent 
motives.  We  shall  presently  notice  some  of  his  ecclesiastical  enactments ; 
bull  at  the  same  lime,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  charge  of  '  abject 
mperatition'  alleged  against  him  by  the  philosophical  historian  is  not  less 
Just,  than  the  merits  also  ascribed  to  him ;  nor  will  it  here  he  out  of  place 
to  recount  one  celebrated  incident  in  support  of  this  imputation. 

The  History  of  the  Church  comprises  the  records  of  superstition,  which 
ia  those  corrupt  ages  was  indeed  so  interwoven  with 
piety,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  them  separate.     The  cha-       Reception  of  the 
fBCter  of  St.  Lewis  particularly  exemplified  their  com-     Crown  of  Thorns. 
bination ;  it  may  be  perpetually  detected  in  his  war- 
like enterprises ;  but  there  is  not  one  among  his  spiritual  adventures  which 
better  illustrates  himself  and  his  age  than  the  following: — The  original 
Crown  of  Thorns  had  been  long  ])re8erved  at  Constantinople  as  the  most 
precious  and  venerable  among  the  relics  of  Christ ;  yet  such  were  at  this 
time  the  necessities  of  the  government,  that  the  holy  treasure  was  con- 
aigned  in  pawn  to  the  government  of  Venice.     It  was  delivered  over  to 


*  I  have  often  seen  the  saint/  (says  Joinville,) '  af^er  he  had  henrd  mass,  in  sumTner, 
out  to  the  Forest  of  V'incunnes,  and  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  make  us 
■it  all  round  him.  And  those  who  had  any  business  came  and  spoke  to  him  without  any 
OlBeOT  giving  them  hinderauee. — And  suinetimes  he  would  come  to  the  Garden  of  Paris, 
aad  have  carjiets  spread  for  us  to  sit  near  him  ;  and  then  he  administered  justice  to  his 
MOple,  ai  he  did  at  Vincennes.' — Ilistoire  du  Hoy  St.  Louis,  p.  23.  Kdit.  Paris,  1617. 
TUi  historVy  which  is  the  life  of  an  admirable  kinp^  and  Christian,  by  a  candid,  loyal,  unaf- 
fected soldier,  is  a  beautiful  siiecimen  of  inartiticial  hio^aphy.  But,  unhappily,  the  most 
baiuficial,  and,  therefore,  the  noblest  acts  of  the  monarch,  are  not  those  which  have  most 
■ttncted  the  attention  of  the  soldier.  The  details  of  his  campaigns,  and  many  anecdotes 
if  hit  private  life,  are  related  with  minuteness  and  seeming  accuracy ;  but  his  great  legisla- 
tive enactments  are  slightly,  or  nut  at  all  nuticed. 

f  The  right  of  private  feud  cannot  be  considered  as  abolished,  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  15th  century.  In  collecting  a  large  and,  for  thobe  days,  a  valuable  library,  and  in 
Meoun^ing  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  his  lubjects,  St.  Lewis  opened  the  onl^ 
Mrtaia  path  to  tlusir  civiUiatiou. 

{  Some  attribute  this  regulatioa  to  Pldlippe  Auguste. 
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the  commlsfilonera  of  the  Republic,  who  immediately  set  sail,  in  a  wintry 
and  inclement  season,  full  of  religious  confidence,  and  were  preserved  (u 
it  was  thought)  through  a  perilous  voyage  by  the  holiness  of  their  charge. 
The  pledge,  which  the  Greeks  were  too  poor  or  too  wise  to  redeem,  wu 
eagerly  purchased  by  St.  Lewis,  and  the  relic,  afler  a  few  months  at  Venice 
of  repose  and  adoration,  continued  its  pilgrimage  to  the  west.  During  the 
course  of  an  overland  journey  it  was  again  distinguished  by  the  favour  of 
the  elements ;  and  though  the  rain  fell  abundantly  during  the  nights,  not 
a  drop  descended  by  day  to  interrupt  its  progress.  At  length  when  it 
arrived  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  the  event  was  notified  to  the  king  at 
Paris,  and  he  instantly  set  off  to  welcome  it,  accompanied  by  the  Queea 
Blanche  his  mother,  by  his  brothers,  by  some  prelates,  and  other  nobles. 
The  royal  company  m^t  their  holy  acquisition  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sens,  and  afler  they  had  uncovered  the  case  and  beheld  the  object,  and 
moistened  it  with  pious  tears,  they  assembled  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and 
formed  a  solemn  procession  towards  the  city.  As  they  approached  the 
gates,  the  king  and  his  eldest  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  received  the 
venerated  burden  on  their  shoulders;  and  in  this  manner,  with  naked  feet, 
and  no  other  covering  than  a  shirt  *,  they  carried  it,  in  the  midst  of  the 
adoring  crowd,  into  the  cathedral.  •  .  Thence  it  proceeded  to  Psris, 
and  there  its  arrival  was  hailed  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  degrading 
solemnities.  The  whole  clergy  and  the  whole  people  were  in  motion,  and 
again  the  two  illustrious  brothers,  barefoot  and  naked  as  before,  supported 
and  deposited  it  in  the  destined  sanctuary.  An  annual  festival  was  insti* 
tuted  to  commemorate  an  event  of  such  national  importance — the  intro- 
duction  of  this  new  palladium.  But  its  value  was  soon  afterwards  dimi- 
nished by  the  importation  of  a  formidable  rival  for  the  popular  adoration. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  royal  enthusiast  succeeded  in  procuring  some 
substantial  fra&rments  of  the  real  Cross ;  and  this  acquisition  again  fur- 
nished him  with  another  ])retext  to  multiply  to  his  lively  subjects  the 
occasions  of  religious  festivity, 
f    Jn  the  year  1270,  St.  Lewis  died  before  Tunis,  while  in  the  prosecution 

of  his  second  crusade.  His  last  words  were  said  to  have 
His  Deathy     been   thesef — *  Lord,  I  will  enter  into  thine  house ;  I  will 

worship  in  thy  holy  temple,  and  give  glory  to  thy  name. 
Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  From  the  beginning  of  his  life  to 
its  latest  breath  the  same  principle  predominated,  the  same  religions 
fervour  (however  it  may  sometimes  have  been  perverted)  influenced  all 
his  actions ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  interminable  catalogue  of  her  Sainlfli 
the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  number  a  name  more  worthy  of  that  celestial 
dignity  than  Lewis  IX.  But  the  merit  to  which  that  pious  monarch  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  heavenly  office,  was  not  that  to  which  he  had 
ever  particularly  pretended.  His  eminent  virtues,  his  religious  life  and 
death,  even  his  services  to  the  Catholic  Church,  might  seem  to  have  entitled 
him  to  that  hie^li  reward.  But  those  claims  had  been  wholiv  insuffi- 
cient,  had  it  not  also  been  conclusively  attested  that  he  had  performed 
many  nianifest  and  astonishing  miracles. 

The  canonization  of  Lewis  IX.  took  place  twenty-seven  years  after  his 
death,  and  almost  the  whole  of  that  time  was  employed  in    collecting 


*  Vita  ft  Coiivcrs.  S.  Ludovici,  &c^  per  F.  Gaufriduin.     Aug.  11, 1239,  woi  the  dif 
C0Diii*crutvd  by  tliiK  exploit. 

f  Sf)  says  William  oC  ChaxlR^  anOi  Botut^c^  VUL  in  hit  Bull  of  CanoniiAtiooi 
Bnna  if. 
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lie  necessary  documents  *.  The  rapid  succession  of  the  Popes  was  the 
•use  which  retarded  it;  and  it  may  seem  as  if  in 
nockery  of  his  holy  character,  that  the  performance  and  Canonization. 
if  this  office  did  nt  last  devolve  upon  Boniface  VIII. 
t  was  Boniface  who  preached  the  panegyrical  sermon,  and  enlar^red  on 
hose  various  virtues  which  had  no  counterpart  in  his  own  bosom.  It  was 
he  ^nius  of  arro^^ance  which  paid  homag;e  to  the  spirit  of  humility,  and 
nailed  it  even  to  the  thrones  of  heaven.  '  Let  the  hosts  of  heaven 
vjoice  at  the  arrival  of  so  noble  and  (glorious  an  inhabitant — un  approved 
ind  eminent  husbandman  of  the  Christian  faith  is  added  to  their  mnl- 
itudes.  Let  the  glorious  nobility  of  the  celestial  citizens  sound  the 
iibilee  of  joy,  for  an  honoured  stranger  is  adscribed  to  their  ranks.  Let 
he  venerable  assembly  of  the  Saints  arise  with  (gladness  and  exultation  to 
eecive  a  compeer  who  well  deserves  such  dip^nity.  Arise,  thou  innumerable 
ouncil  of  faith ;  zealots  of  the  faith  arise,  and  sing  the  hymn  of  praise  in 
oncert  with  the  Church  which  is  your  own.  .  .  lie  offered  otTence  to 
lo  one,  to  no  one  violence  or  injury.  He  carefully  observed  the  boundaries 
tf  justice,  without  deserting  the  path  of  equity.  He  punished  with  the 
word  the  daring  and  lawless  enterprises  of  the  wicked.  An  ardent  lover 
€  peace  and  concord — an  anxious  promoter  of  unity — hostile  to  scandals 
ind  dissensions  t/  &c.  &c.  We  may  remark  that  this  lust  topic,  in  the 
Douth  of  Boniface  VIII.,  was  at  best  an  equivocal  eulogy.  A  zeal  for 
unity,'  and  an  abhorrence  of  *  scandals  and  dissensions/  is  a  praise 
rhich,  when  proceeding  from  pontifical  lips,  conveys  the  necessary 
uspicion  of  intolerance.  Louis  has  been  accused  of  that  crime — the 
tiling  iniquity  of  his  age-— and  we  shall  now  examine  on  what  facts  that 
:harge  is  really  founded. 

Section  II. 
On  the  Inquisition, 

It  is  asserted,  and  with  truth,  that  the  Inquisition  was  permanently 
'Slablished  in  Franco  during  the  reiirn  of  St.  Louis  ;  that  he  ntvtr  ceased 
o  manifest  great  partiality  for  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  J,  and  all 
nvested  with  the  inquisitorial  office ;  and  that  it  was  even  at  tiie  j)articular 
olicitation  of  tiie  king§,  that    Alexander  IV.  confirmed,   in   1255,    the 

*  In  the  firbt  of  the  two  sermons  delivered  hy  Boniface  on  that  occasion,  he  expressly 
ss«*rtii,  that  after  the  fullest  examination  into  the  evidence  for  the  miracles,  he  has 
Mcertained  that  sixty-throe  miracles  were  assuredly  performed,  besides  others  which 
wwl  evidently  vouchsafed  to  him — (sexa«;inta  tria,  inter  caitera  qna^  Dominns  evidenter 
stendit,  certitudinaliter  facta  coi^novimus.)  Respecting  the  tedious  duration  of  the 
avestigation  Boniface  remarks,  in  the  same  discourse,  with  f^reat  simplicity — '  Et  ita 
ler  tot  et  totiens  examinatum  est,  nibricatum  et  discussum  ne^cium,  quod  de  hoc  plus 
■eta  est  descriptura,  (piani  unus  asinus  posset  iH)rtare.' 

"t*  It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  a  more  turgid  and  tautologous  composition  than  this  cele- 
•raiecl  Imll.  The  merits  which  Louis  re;iily  ]H)ssessed  are  enumerated  without  taste  or 
e«lin(^ ;  and  the  author  uf  the  pane^^yric  seems  to  have  been  wholly  incapable  of  estimating 
he  chiuacter  which  he  pretendi'd  tu  eulogize. 

^  It  ap{)eArs  that  he  inten<led  to  educate  two  of  his  sons  in  monasteries,  and  that  by  his 
Testament  he  consigned  one  to  Dominican,  the  other  to  Franciscan  tuition. — Gaufridus, 
/ita  et  Conversat.  chap.  1-1. 

§  See  Limhorch,  Hist.  Incpiisit.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  The  annalist  Raynaldns  has  expressed 
lis  pious  regret,  that  the  admirable  institution  of  the  Saint  was  feebly  supported,  and  even 
ntiittly  overthrown  by  his  degenerate  successors  !  We  should  observe  that  the  domains 
f  the  Count  of  Puitiers  and  Toulouse,  who  was  then  Alphonso,  brother  of  the  king,  wecQ 
xceptixl  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prior,  as  being  already  subiecl  W  ik  %ym^\q\  ^xsicvmw 
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institution  of  that  tribunal,  and  appointed  the  Prior  of  the  Dominican 
Convent  at  Paris  to  be  Inquisitor-genera]  in  France.  That  we  may  be 
able  to  estimute  the  real  weight  of  these  assertions,  and  (what  is  move 
important  than  the  reputation  of  any  individual)  that  we  may  undefBtand 
on  what  ground  that  frightful  structure  was  erected,  we  must  trace  ai 
shortly  as  possible  the  causes  which  led  to  its  foundation. 

The  itinerant  emissaries  of  Innocent  III.,  among  whom  Dominic  is  the 
name  most  celebrated,  first  obtained  the  title  of  Inquisitors — that  is  to  siyt 
they  were  invested  by  the  Pope  with  authority  to  discover,  to  convert,  a 
to  arraign  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  all  guilty  or  suspected  of  heresy. 
But  this  was  the  limit  of  their  commission.  They  did  not  constitute  u 
independent  tribunal,  nor  were  they  clothed  with  any  judicial  power.  The 
process  was  still  carried  on,  according  to  the  practice  then  prevulingi 
before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  secular  arm  was  invited,  when 
necessary,  to  enforce  his  sentence.  But  this  form  of  proceeding  was  nol 
found  sufficiently  rapid  to  satisfy  the  eagremess  of  the  Pope  and  hi» 
missionaries.  The  work  of  extirpation  was  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
compunctions  of  a  merciful  prelate,  sometimes  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
civil  authorities  to  execute  a  barbarous  or  unpopular  sentence  *.  And  to 
remove  these  impediments  to  the  course  of  destruction,  there  was  no 
resource,  except  to  institute  in  the  infected  provinces,  with  the  direct  co- 
operation of  the  ruling  powers,  a  separate  tribunal  for  causes  of  heresy. 
This  object  was  not  immediately  accomplished.  In  the  meantime  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were  spreading  their  numbers  and  influeaoe 
in  every  country.  And  as  they  were  the  faithful  myrmidons  of  the  Roman 
See,  and  more  devoted  in  their  allegiance  than  either  the  secular  or  the 
regular  clergy,  thus  arose  an  additional  reason  fur  investing  them  with  a 
distinct  jurisdiction.  By  the  council  held  at  Toulouse  in  1229,  (of  which 
the  decrees  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,)  a  canon  was  published 
which  united  '  one  priest  with  three  laymen,*  in  a  sort  of  council  of  inqui- 
sition. It  is  this  regulation  which  is  reasonably  considered  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Inquisition  t. 

To  Pope  Grcjrory  IX.  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  this  success  !  Still  the 
court  thus  established  continued  to  be  a  court  of  bishops.  Its  object  was 
indeed  exclusively  such  as  the  most  zealous  pontiff  could  have  desired; 
but  it  was  composed  of  materials  neither  wholly  destitute  of  human  feel- 
ing, nor  blindly  subser\'ient  to  the  papal  will.  A  further  change  wasi 
therefore,  necessary ;  and,  accordingly,  about  three  years  afterwards,  Gre- 
gory found  means  to  transfer  the  authority  in  the  new  court  to  the  Domi- 
nican order.  It  was  thus  that  the  liupiisition,  properly  so  called — that  is,  a 
court  tor  the  trial  of  heretics,  erected  by  papal  authority,  and  administered 

Bion  on  matters  of  faith.— Flt'ur}',  liv.  Ixxxiv.  §  Ixxxxv.  The  act  of  St.  Loui»  WM  t« 
es(tal)li8h  that  (::unerall^  throughout  his  kingdom,  which  hod  hitherto  been  confined  ii 
the  mtWit  infected  jirovince. 

*  It  iihoulil  Ixf  reinarkud  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  sometimes  (espedally  intbe 
he^innini^  of  the  persecutions)  precipitated  by  the  agency  of  popular  fury,^excitetl  by  thi 
YtvachvTs  fifftuMMt  the  lieretics.  Their  favourite  text  is  said  to  have  been  ( Psalm  xcir. 
V.  10.)  ••  \\  ho  will  rise  up  for  me  against  the  evil-doers  ?  Who  will  ktand  up  fiw  W 
against  the  workers  of  iuiijuity  ?  *  Many  of  them  were  elotjuent — ^the  people  were  sup* 
Ktitioiis — tlie  ]ire;ichifrs  were  fanatics.  In  fact,  when  the  ecclesiastical  censures  wn* 
despi,si(i,  and  the  secular  power  refused  its  aid,  popular  madness  was  their  only  lemaimag 
iuNtrumeiit. 

I  Hy  the  Council  of  Narhonne,  held  two  years  before,  it  was  enacted,  *that  the  bishop 
shonid  establish  in  each  parish  synodal  witnesses  to  inquire  into  heresy,  and  other  nol»' 

rious  crimes,  and  tu  inaku  Iheu  lev^iC    T^«iitii«t«  ^mI^  established  inquiiiton  i 

thtir  oilice  was  to  report,  nol  to  i^g«. 
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papa]  dependents — was  indeed  instituted.  •  .  Some  popular  com- 
Dtions  *  followed  its  first  proceedings ; — the  persons  of  the  jiidn:es  were 
|)OBed  to  insult,  and  the  whole  body  was,  fur  a  short  time,  expelled  from 
e  city.  But  the  spirit  of  Rome  was  yet  too  powerful, — the  fug^itives 
ire  presently  restored.  And  though  the  inquisitorial  system  never 
iched  in  France  those  refinements  in  barbarity  which  some  other  coun- 
fs  have  endured — though  it  obtained,  in  truth,  no  very  permanent  foot* 
gr  among  a  humane  and  generous  people — it  continued  to  subsist  there 
several  years  ;  and  if  there  was  any  sceptre  under  which  it  can  be  said 
liave  flourished,  it  was  assuredly  the  sceptre  of  St.  Louis.  Still  we 
tBt  not  forget  that  it  was  established  in  his  boyhood;  so  that  the  guilt 
MtUf  act  is  unjustly  cast  upon  him.  He  perpetuated  the  evil  which 
found ;  and  in  the  religious  code  of  those  days,  the  '  unity  of  the 
Urch'  was  so  carefully  identified  with  the  glory  of  Christ,  that  an  ardent 
^ire  for  the  one  might  easily  degenerate  into  a  misguided  zeal  for  the 
k«r:  and  thus,  without  intending  to  exculpate  the  royal  persecutor,  we 
-  bound  to  distinguish  between  the  crime  of  those  who  created  that 
ilesiastical  system^  and  of  him  who  blindly  supported  it ; — of  the  church- 
BQ I  who  artfully  confounded  the  essence  of  religion  with  the  mainte- 
Qce  of  their  own  power,  and  of  the  pious  laymen,  who  adopted  with 
Verence  the  undisputed  and  consecrated  maxims. 

The  bnital  edicts  §  of  Frederic  II.,  published  about  1144,  and  not  ex- 
tded  by  the  most  barbarous  emanations  of  the  Vatican, 
ere  uot  palliated  by  any  motive  of  misdirected  piety:     Progress  of  the 
t  were  they  much  more  effectual  than  the  encourage-        Inquisition, 
tat  of  Louis  in  arming  the  fury  of  the  Dominicans, 
least   within  the  limits  of  his  empire.      But  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
rederic  neither  sofloned  the  hostility  of  Innocent  IV.,   nor  preserved 
Dself  from  the  anathemas  of  the  Church  ||.     Aflcr  his  triumph.  Innocent 
Tsued  and  exceeded  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors.    He  established  the 
ibunal^  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  that  form  which 


•  Besides  the  indi|^natioii  excited  by  the  object  of  this  institution,  there  was  a  j^cneral 
jflction  ainun|r  laymen  to  tiie  estabhshment  of  any  new  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  which 
classes  were  alike  amenable.  And  this  was  nut  diminiiilied  \>hen,  to  the  orii>;inal 
iences  of  heresy,  those  of  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  sodomy,  sacrilei;e,  and  even  po.y- 
ny,  were  added.  Hut  we  have  not  observed  that  this  wide  extension  of  the  objects  of 
kt  cijurt  was  ever  made  in  France. 

^  We  must  notice  the  injustice  whicli  has  hastily  been  oH'ered  to  the  character 
Louis  IX.  by  Motheim.  That  writer  havinj(  asserted  (on  the  authority  of  the  Beni'- 
tine  comjiiler.s  of  the  history  of  Lan^ueiloc)  that  Louis  publislied  a  barbarous  edict 
liiist  heretics,  in  tlie  \ear  l-ii),  procee<ls  thus: — '  A  jj^reat  ^uirt  of  the  sanctity  of  {;ood 
ng  Louis  consisted  in  his  furious  and  implacable  avei'sion  to  heretics.*  .  .  .  Now, 
Lt  this  aversion  formed,  at  any  af^e,  a  ]irominent  ])art  of  his  character,  will  be  assertrd 
no  one  who  ban  studied  the  whole  of  his  life.  JHlut  in  respect  to  this  ])articular  edict, 
%  Mosheim  ignorant  that  it  was  published  under  the  regency  of  Queen  Blanche,  whi-n 
t  prince  was  not  yet  fifteen  years  old  I* 

[  111  l'i3{).  one  hundred  and  eii^hty  heretics  were  burnt  in  Champagne,  in  the  same 
mes,  and  in  the  presence  of  eii^bteen  bishops.  *  It  is  a  holocaust  a'^reeable  to  GckI  !' 
rlaiined  u  monk  who  witnessed  the  execution.  .  .  .  Was  it  to  l>e  exjiected  that  a 
man  and  a  child  should  rise  u])  against  an  ecclesiastical  practice,  which  was  sanctioned 
the  concurrent  zeal  of  monks,  of  prelates,  of  popes,  and  of  councils  ? 
\  Four  of  them  are  cited  by  Limborch,  Hist,  of  In(pii<»it.,  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 
I  He  was  accusf<i  (if  having  fivoure^l  and  fostered  heresies.  His  edicts  matj  have  had 
i  tendency  ;  but  he  was  assuredly  innocent  of  the  intention. 

i{f  Giannoue  f  hb.  xix.,  chap.  v.  sec.  iv.)  seems  to  ascribe  the  estnh/is/tment  of  the  cnint 
fiially  administered  by  the  Mendicants,  to  Innocent  IV.,  and  with  truth,  so  far  as  Italy 
■  coucerned.    Two  circumstauces  (he  remarks)  wens  opposed  to  it.    (\.)  Thvs  ^vxdvovwV 
hts  of  the  episcopal  courts.    (2.)  The  executive  rights  ox  t^e  wculai  TnaL^^TQ\«,«.   TtiA 
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made  it  most  efTectnally  the  enirine  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  tnie,  that  in  '■ 
court  the  bishop  was  nominally  appointed  as  coadjutor  to  the  papal  in(; 
sitor ;  but  all  substantial  judicial  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
latter*.  The  civil  magistrate  was  likewise  admitted  to  a  seat  among 
members  of  the  court ;  but  in  reality  his  power  was  ministerial  only.  1 
whole  effective  power,  both  judicial  anrl  executive,  was  vested  in  t 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  .  .  From  Italy,  the  pestilence  rapii 
spread  to  the  island  uf  Sardinia,  to  Syria,  and  to  Servia  f.  On  the  od 
hand  into  Spain,  the  field  of  its  most  destructive  ravasres,  it  was  iati 
duccd  so  late  as  the  rei|j^n  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — a  reign  nu 
renowned,  more  panenryrised,  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  ihatcouit 
But  from  Spain  even  the  despotism  of  Charles  V.  was  insufficient  to  cQ 
municate  it  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects;  the  natural  humanity  of  the  G 
mans  perseverinn^ly  repelled  that  pestilence;  and  the  inhabitants 
Naples  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Low  Countries  on  the  other,  resisted* 
reji*cted  it  with  equal  constancy. 

We  shall  not  enter  more  deeply  into  the  records  of  the  Inquisitioii, 
particularize  the  combinations  of  its  machinery,  and  the  exquisite  ham 
of  its  movements,  because  it  did  not  reach  that  fatal  perfection  until  a 
posterior  to  the  conclusion  of  this  History  |.  It  is  with  no  triflin^^  saU 
tion  that  we  dispense  with  this  labour ;  for  the  details  of  inj^eiiious  barbi 
though  they  may  awaken  a  transient  attention,  convey  little  thi 
instructive  to  a  reasonable  mind  ;  and  the  feelinp^  of  horror  and  ind: 
tion  which  they  excite,  do  they  not  sometimes  miss  their  true  object 
exceed  their  just  limits  ? — do  they  not  sometimes  rise  into  a  detestatio 
general  and  too  unqualified  against  the  Church  which  permitted 
iniquities  ? — do  they  not  sometimes  close  our  charities  against  fe 
Christians  and  fellow-Catholics,  who  perhaps  abominate,  as  intense! 
we  do,  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors?  To  expose  the  deviations  fror 
])recepts  of  the  Gospel  and  the  j)rinciples  of  philanthropy,  into  whic 
Church  of  Rome,  in  different  ages,  has  fallen,  is  a  painful  task  so 
monly  obtruded  upon  the  historian,  that  he  may  well  be  sparec 
gratuitous  denunciation  of  those  whicii  do  not  lie  within  the  bound 
prescribed  to  his  work. 

first  was  obviated  by  the  nominal  association  of  bishops  in  the  inquisitorial  ofifice. 
second,  by  permitting  the  ma^isitrate  to  have  his  minister  in  the  court,  thnui^h 
appointment  of  the  grand  inquisitor.  There  was  much  art  in  this  concession ;  fu 
while  the  ecclesiastics  really  h«;ld  the  whole  ])Ower,  the  secular  authorities,  by  beinj; 
with  them  in  name,  were  associated  in  hatred.  They  were  tools, — they  were  mistak 
accomplices. 

*  We  learn  from  Hzovius  at  a  later  period,  (ami.  l.'^02,  sect,  x..)  that  Boniface 
transferred  the  inquisitorial  office  fn)m  the  Franciscans  to  the  Dominicans,  publisl 
the  same  time  some  severe  constitutions  against  heretics.  There  is  one  feature  in 
which  we  have  not  remarked  in  the  earliest  »'dicts.  Not  only  wen*  their  defenuores,  n 
tores, &c.,  imdudi'd  in  the  penalties,  but  also  their^/ii  ei  nepo/rx — chddren  and  ^runtlch 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  permitted  to  act  in  concert  with  the  inquisitun  ;  ai 
investigation  was  orden'd  to  proceed  '  simpliciter  et  de  piano,  absque  advcxratorum  c 
ciorum  strepitu  et  figura  !'  The  accusers  were  allowed  to  give  evidence  secretly,  ii 
should  seem  to  be  any  danger  to  them  from  the  publication  »f  their  names. 

t  Limborch,  lib.  i..  cap.  xvi.  The  *  Liber  Sententiarum  Imjuisitionis  Tholosana 
lished  at  the  end  of  his  work,  is  of  great  value,  not  only  as  it  faithfully  represents  thi 
of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Church  at  that  time,  (there  were  no  doubt  many  intiividt 
greater  moderation  and  humanity),  but  also  as  the  best  storehouse  of  the  opinion 
which  the  heretics  were  charged,  and  for  which  they  suffered. 

X  It  was  indeed  introduced  into  Sjxain  under  PojHi  Sixtus  IV.,  before  the  close 
fifteenth  century  ;  but  its  first  eflbrts,  which  were  directed  against  the  Jews,  wero  i 
characterized  by  savage  barbarity. 
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Section  III. 

On  the  Gallican  IdberHet. 

A  difference  which  took  place  between  St.  Louis  and  his  clergy,  in  the 

&r  1263,  throws  some  h'ght  both  on  his  own  cha* 

:ter,  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  age.     The      SL  Louis  and 

kliops  were  desirous  to  make  to  the  king  a  remon-         his  Clergy. 

Itnce  from  their  whole  body ;    and  when  they  were 

xnitted  into  his  presence,  the  bishop  of  Auxerre  spoke  in  their  name 

follows  : — *  Sire,  all  these  prelates  here  assembled  desire  me  to  say,  that 
'Q  are  permitting  the  Christian  religion  to  fall  to  ruins,  and  to  crumble 

your  hands.'  On  which  the  good  king  *  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
>d  said,  *  Now  tell  me,  bishop,  how  that  is,  and  for  what  reason  ?' 
Sire,'  continued  the  bishop,  *  the  evil  is,  that  no  regard  is  any  longer 
Kid  to  excommunication.  In  these  days,  a  man  would  rather  die  under 
ie  sentence,  than  obtain  absolution  by  making  the  necessary  satisfaction 
)  the  Church.  Wherefore,  Sire,  all  these  here  present  request,  with  one 
tNce«  that,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  in  the  discharge  of  your  own  duty  tf 

may  please  you  to  command  all  your  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  other  admi- 
istrators  of  justice^  as  follows : — that,  if  any  one  be  found  in  your  king- 
jm  who  shall  have  lain  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  for  a  year 
id  a  day  continuous,  he  be  compelled,  by  seizure  of  his  goods,  to  recon- 
le  himself  to  the  Church.'  The  holy  man  (le  saint  homme)  answered, 
lat  he  would  issue  such  order  in  respect  to  those  who  should  be  proved 
ailty  of  injustice  either  to  the  Church,  or  to  their  neighbour.  The  bishop 
resaed^  in  reply,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ; 
It  the  king  firmly  refused  the  secular  aid,  unless  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
id  the  justice  of  the  censure,  should  be  such  as  required  its  interference. 
his  was  the  endeavour  of  a  wise  prince  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  of 
rclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to  restrain  the  former  within  its 
ist  limits ;  and  it  shows  at  least,  that,  on  matters  which  were  still  left 
yen  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  Louis,  how  much  soever  he  might  love  the 
ligion,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  overreached  or  overawed  by  its 
inisters. 

We  may  relate  another  anecdote  of  the  same  monarch,  which  will  sug- 
»st  one  or  two  instructive  reflections  to  the  intelligent  reader.  St.  Louis 
id  promised  to  be  present  at  a  chapter-general  of  the  Cistertian  order, 
I  be  held  in  the  year  1244  with  unusual  solemnity.  Innocent  IV.  received 
formation  of  his  intention ;  and  as  the  contest  with  Frederic  involved 
m  at  that  moment  in  some  diflicultics,  betook  measures  to  profit  by  the 
ous  disposition  of  the  king  of  France.  The  monarch  arrived,  attended 
f  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  some  nobles  ;  and  all  the  abbots  and  the 
onks  of  the  community,  consisting  of  five  hundred,  went  forth  in  pro- 
ission  to  meet  and  welcome  the  royal  visitor.  Immediately,  while  he 
as  seated  in  the  cha])ter,  surrounded  by  his  court,  the  abbots  and  the 
onks  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  with  their  hands  in  the  attitude  of 


•  Joinville,  who  tells  the  storj',  was  present.  Prem.  Partie  Vie  de  St.  Louis,  p.  24. 
•}•  *  Pour  Dicti,  et  pour  ce  qu*  ainsi  le  devcz  faire.'  We  should  observe  that  the  demand 
I  the  part  of  the  prelates  was  not  new,  and  that  it  had  even  been  granted  by  the  prede- 
tsor  of  Louis.  The  first  canon  of  the  Council  of  Narhonne,  held  in  1227,  mentions,  as 
e  law  then  in  force,  that  whoever  remained  under  the  sentence,  after  three  admonitions, 
lould  pay  a  fine  of  nine  livres  and  a  denier ;  but  that  wh<)ever  remained  so  for  a  wKqW 
i9x,  ihould  suffer  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property.    Fleury,  \xv.  Yuix.  V£C«  xsxsu 


tt.i  I'l. 
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prayer,  and  their  eyes  suffused  with  tears — ^for  such  had  been  the  instf»|  i  c 
lions  of  Innocent.  Their  prayer  was  this: — ^'That,  according  to  Hi  I'h. 
ancient  custom  and  liberty  of  France,  he  would  protect  their  father  vk 
pastor,  the  holy  pontiff,  anfainst  the  insults  of  the  emperor ;  that  he  wnU 
receive  him,  if  necessary,  into  the  bosom  of  his  kingdom,  as  Alexuds 
had  formerly  lieen  received,  while  flying  before  the  Emperor  Frederic,  ail 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  his  persecution  by  Henry  of  England.'  .  i 
St.  Louis  descended  from  his  scat,  and  placed  himself  in  like  manner  opa 
liis  knees  before  the  holy  suppliants.  But  his  reply  was  dictated  by  til 
calmest  prudence  and  policy — *  that  he  would  defend  the  Church,  aiUi 
honour  required,  from  the  insults  of  the  emperor;  and  no  less  willinA 
would  he  receive  the  exiled  Pope  into  his  kingdom,  if  his  barons  sbow 
so  counsel  liim  ;  but  that  a  king  of  France  could  on  no  occasion  dispew 
with  the  counsels  of  his  nobles*.* .  .  It  was  no  secret  from  the  kin^, ncii 
perhaps,  even  from  his  monastic  petitioners,  that  the  barons  of  Fnatt.l> 
would  never  consent  to  o))en  their  rich  domains,  as  a  refuge  for  therapriA^^ 
cious  court  of  Innocent  IV.  V  " 

If  St  Louis,  on  the  one  hand,  protected  the  liberties  of  his  lay-suljetub-" 
from  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  he  was  no  less  vigilant,  on  the  othfttl^V 
in  shielding  all  parties  from  the  increasing  exactions  of  Rome.  ETetl^ 
from  very  early  ages  the  Church  of  France  had  exhibited  on  some  im- 1^ 
portnnt  occasions  marks  lK)th  of  independence  and  good  sense*  above  the  |^ 
level  of  other  nations.  The  oriental  absurdity  of  the  Stylites  was  rejected 
by  that  more  rational  people.  The  rising  authority  of  St.  Leo  was  unable 
to  silence  the  refractory  bishops  of  France.  The  use  of  images  was  for 
some  time  discountenanced  in  that  country.  The  Augustiniaii  doctrine  of 
predestination  found,  perhaps,  its  warmest  adversaries  among^  the  diiinee 
of  France.  But  nio^t  especially  in  the  contest  of  Hincmar  with  Pope 
Nicholas,  and  some  other  occurrences  of  the  ninth  century,  do  we  detect 
the  s])irit  of  a  clergy  not  prepared  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  xXie  fonipL 
autocrat  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  no  formal  declaration  of  resist- 
ance— no  national  attempt  to  emancipate  tlie  (iallican  Church  from  any 
of  its  fetters,  or  give  it  security  by  a  separate  constitution  against  further 
aggressions — had  hitherto  been  made  by  any  king  of  France. 

It  was  the  last  among  the  legi^lative  acts  of  St.  Louis  to  publish  those 

institutions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  boasted  *  Li- 
Tlie  Praiitnalic     berties  of  the  Cialiican  Church.*     Just  before  his  depar- 

Sajution.  ture  for  Tunis,  he  issued  his  Pragmatic   Sanction.    Il 

was  founded  on  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  tem- 
poral from  spiritual  authority,  and  became,  in  after  times,  the  foundatioa 
of  a  more  extensive  emancipation.  Like  those,  however,  which  wete 
built  upon  it,  it  was  peculiarly  directed  against  the  pecuniary  usurpations 
of  Rome,  and  her  claims  to  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  The  latter 
subject  had  indeed  occasioned  the  earliest  contentions  between  the  empire 
and  the  Vatican,  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  the  dispute  were  on  the  side 
of  the  latter.  But  since  the  days  of  Innocent  11.,  the  usurpations, 
whether  in  the  imj)osition  of  taxes,  or  the  distribution  of  benefices,  had 
proceeded  from  the  court  of  Rome;  and  Louis  IX.  having  acquired  by 
his  personal  character,  as  well  as  his  wise  *  Establishments  f,*  the  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  felt  strong  enough  to  repress  theru. 

*  See  Muithew  J^iris,  a<l  aim.  l'J44.  \Vh  must  not  coiifoiiiid  this  affair  with  a  confeRDca 
w-hicli  <li(l  actually  take  jilace  two  jetirs  ailerwanls  between  the  king  and  the  Pope  wUhis 
the  whIU  of  Cluni.     See  Pa^'i,  \  it.  Jnnoc.  IV,,  sec.  xxxiii. 

t  The  ^  Establibhaieatii  ol'  bt.  Loui&'  IxiloDg)  fur  the  most  part,  to  dvil  history.   It  if 
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Accordingly,  in  the  year  1269,  that  he  mii^ht  ensure  the  tranquillity 
his  Church  and  kingdom  during  his  absence,  and  also  secure  fur 
i  enterprise  the  protection  of  God,  he  promulgated  his  celebrated 
ciinance.  It  is  comprised  in  six  articles.  (1.)  The  churches,  the 
Kfaites,  the  patrons,  and  the  ordinary  collators  of  benefices,  shall 
i«>y  their  rights  to  their  full  extent,  and  each  shall  be  sustained  in  his 
'isdiction.  (2.)  The  cathedral  and  other  churches  shall  possess  the 
erties  of  elections,  which  shall  be  carried  into  complete  effect  (3.) 
e  will,  that  simony,  the  pest  of  the  Church,  be  wholly  banished  from  uur 
Kgdom.  (4.)  Promotions,  collations,  provisions  and  dispositions  of 
filatures,  dignities,  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  oflices,  whatso- 
er  they  may  be,  shall  be  made  according  to  the  institutions  of  common 
IV,  of  the  councils,  and  of  our  ancient  Fathers.  (5.)  We  renew  and 
prove  of  the  liberties,  franchises,  prerogatives,  and  privileges,  granted 
the  kings  our  predecessors,  and  by  ourselves,  to  churches,  monas- 
ties,  and  other  places  of  piety,  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical  persons. 
I.)  We  prohibit  any  one  from,  in  any  manner,  levying  and  collecting  the 
ieuniary  exactions  and  heavy  charges  which  the  Court  of  Rome  has 
iposed,  or  may  hereafter  impose,  upon  the  Church  of  our  kingdom,  and 
f  which  it  has  been  miserably  impoverished — unless  it  be  for  a  reasonable 
id  very  urgent  cause,  or  by  inevitable  necessity,  and  with  the  free  and 
press  consent  of  the  king  and  of  the  Church  *. 

Six  years  earlier,  when  the  archbishop  of  Tyre  arrived  in  France,  as  the 
Ipite  of  the  Holy  See,  to  impose  a  contribution  on  the  clergy  for  the  cost 
a  holyt  war,  an  assembly  of  bishops  referred  his  Bull  to  the  king,  and 
dained  that,  if  any  chose  to  accede  to  the  claim,  they  would  do  so  by 
eir  own  free  will,  not  through  any  legal  compulsion  from  Rome.  .  . 
is  obvious,  from  these  occasional  ebullitions,  to  observe,  that  the  sordid 
dicy  of  Innocent  IV.  was  already  producing  its  effect,  in  disposing  the 
cular  clergy  to  resist  the  despotism  of  Rome.  Fifty  years  had  not  yet 
ipsed  from  the  death  of  that  pontiff*,  when  we  fnid  the  prelacy  of  France 
aced  in  direct  o)>position  \  to  the  Vatican,  and  a  politic  ])rince  availing 
mself  of  that  spirit  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Holy  Sec.     As  long  as  the 

ly  necesnary  to  observe,  that  thou^^h  many  particular  enactments  wera  severe,  and  even 
rDaroujf,  according  to  the  estimation  of  a  civilized  ai^e,  they  were  founded  u]H)n  principles 
policy,  and  even  humanity,  far  above  those  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  promulgated. 
Roi  (says  Millot)  devint  le^lslateur:  I'anarchie  feodalo  devoit  linir.  Another  half 
itury,  and  it  did  so. 

*  '  item  exactiones  et  onera  ^ravissima  pecuninnim  per  Curiam  Komanam  Kcclesise 
^i  nostri  impositas  vel  iniposita,  ipiibus  rejjpium  nostrum  miserabiliter  depauj)eratum 
titit,  sive  etiam  imponendas  vel  imponenda,  levari  aut  coUigi  nullateuus  volunuiv,  nisi 
ntaxat  pro  rationabili,  pia  et  urf^eiitissima  causa,  vel  inevitabili  necessitate,  ac  de  t>pon- 
leo  ac  expresso  consensu  nostro  et  ipsius  Kcclesin;  re^ni  nostrL'  .  .  There  are  some 
,1168  in  which  the  last  article  does  not  appear.  13ut  there  is  more  reason  for  the  opinion, 
it  it  was  curtailed  iii  those,  than  interpolated  in  the  rest.  Tliough  the  other  articles  do 
t  make  express  mention  of  the  court  of  Rome,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  second,  tbiid, 
irth,  and  a  part  of  the  first,  are  levelled  against  it.  See  Fleury,  liv.  Ixxxvi.  sec.  i. 
ipin.  Nouv.  Bihlioth.,  sec.  xiii.  chap.  vii.  The  act  was  cited,  as  here  given,  by  thf  Par- 
ment  to  Louis  XL,  in  1483,  and  in  the  Act  of  Apjwal  of  the  University  of  Pans,  in  1  -195. 
t  The  Declaration  of  the  bishops  is  ^iven  by  Menard  in  his  notes  on  Joinville,  yt.  'J.H7, 
I  The  same  s{)irit,  of  course,  extended  itself  to  the  lower  clergy.  It  was  during  this 
gn  that  a  Cure  at  Paris  thus  addressed  his  congregation  . — '  "You  know,  my  brelbren, 
kt  I  am  ordered  to  publish  an  excommunication  against  Frederic  (H).  I  am  ignorant 
tliu  motive.  I  am  only  certain  that  there  has  been  a  quarrel  l)etween  that  ]>rince  and  the 
ipt^^Tod  alone  knows  which  is  right.  1  excommunicate  him  who  has  injured  the 
icr,  and  absolve  him  who  has  sutified  the  injury.'  Tlie  congrigai ion  wtfie  amused  w.th 
:  sally.  The  emperor  is  said  to  have  sent  a  present  to  tlie  preacher  ;  but  the  Pope  con- 
auusA  him  to  cauonical  penance ;  and  he  |)erformed  it  aocoxUiagVy, 
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Popes  were  contented  to  make  common  cause  with  their  clergy  agaiait 
the  secular  authorities,  they  were  indeed  strong  and  formidable.  Bat 
when  they  openly  distinguished  between  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy — when  they  proceeded  to  supply  the  Uixn- 
ries,  or  furwurd  the  ambitiuus  projects  of  the  one  by  invading  the  revenuai 
of  the  other — from  that  moment  the  despotism  of  the  apostolical  Chair, 
notwithstanding  the  swarm  of  Mendicants  which  it  created  for  its  defence, 
had  parted  with  its  only  ground  or  hope  of  permanence. 


Section  IV. 

On  the  Crusades, 

*  The  report  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  wafted  a  cheering  gale  over  tbe 
minds  of  Christians.  There  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people  so  retired,  | 
as  did  not  respond  to  the  papal  wishes.  This  ardent  wish  not  only 
inspired  the  continental  provinces,  but  the  most  distant  islands  and  savage 
countries  *.'  Accordingly  a  mighty  mass  of  fanaticism  put  itself  in  motiim 
towards  the  East.  The  frame  of  society  was  convulsed,  and  seemingly 
dissolved  ;  and  as  the  will  of  Heaven  is  not  uncommonly  pleaded  to  justi^ 
the  extravagance  of  man,  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  were 
pressed  into  the  same  adventure :  meteors  and  exhalations  pointed  out 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  most  ordinary  signs  of  nature  became  po^ 
tents  and  pro<iigies.  The  first  burst  of  the  storm  fell  upon  some  misenble 
Jews,  who  were  living  in  peace  under  Christian  protection,  and  many 
were  massacred.  It  then  rolled  onwards ;  and  tlie  follies,  the  sufierings, 
and  the  crimes,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  first  cnisade,  have  not 
ever  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  human  madness.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
military  entcrprize,  it  was  successful.  Some  exploits  were  performed  of 
extraordinary  daring.  The  same  agency  which  had  lighted  the  flame  was 
at  hand  to  nourish  it  on  every  occasion  of  disaster ;  and  the  spirit  that 
was  chilled  by  famine  or  by  iiear,  was  immediately  revived  and  inflamed 
by  some  new  and  stupendous  miracle.  Men  who  could  be  brought  really 
to  believe,  while  under  the  endurance  of  the  most  frightful  reverses,  that 
the  favour  of  God  was  especially  extended  and  continually  manifested  to 
them,  were  capable  of  more  than  human  exertion ;  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  reason  left  space  fur  the  operation  of  energies  which  do  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  man. 

The  victory  of  Doryleum  was  followed  by  the  siege  of  Antioch ;  the 
capture  of  that  city  led  the  way  to  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  itself;  and 
the  banner  of  the  cross  was  finally  ))lanted  on  Mount  Sion  amidst  horrors, 
which  probably  had  not  been  paralleled  since  the  triumph  of  Titus  over 
the  same  devoted  city.  Respecting  the  double  massacre  inflicted  upon 
the  infidels,  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  it  had  not  the  excuse  of  hasty 
uncontrollable  passion,  but  that  it  was  designed  and  deliberate.  A  deeply 
settled  resolution  of  revenge  may  have  had  some  share  in  the  deed,  but 
the  policy  of  extermination  had  probably  more;  and  the  spirit  of  religioui 
persecution  certainly  diricted  the  weapons  and  ))oisoned  the  wounds.  In 
the  mean  time,  Datx  d  volt — it  is  the  will  of  God — was  the  watchword 
and  the  hatile-.shout  of  the  Christians;  it  overpowered  the  prayers  of  the 


*  Malmshiir}',  p.  416.    HccoBl'inwin;  ^'Wv^W^UUmau  Itfl  his  huotini^;  the  Scotch 
hin  fcJiowtfliip  with  vvxmiu  *,  tVio  \)»xv«\i\%  dnQL>nx\^\«}Vj  \  >CiQ.«^wm«^S9i3BLhii  raw  fob. 
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women  and  the  screamB  of  their  dying*  children  *  ;  and  was  then  londest 
opon  Sion  and  Calvary  when  the  commandments  of  God  and  Christ  were 
most  insultingly  violated. 
-    The  loss  of  the  Crusaders,  in  this  first  enterprise,  is  calculated  with 

Bobability  at  about   1,200,000    lives  ;    but  the 
oly  Sepulchre  was  freed  from  the  pollution  of    St  Bernard  preaches 
the  infidel ;  and,  what  perhaps  was  of  more  con-       the  Second  Crusade, 
sequence,  as  respects  the  continuance  of  similar 

expeditions,  a  Latin  kinprdom  was  established  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  not  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  adventured  his  person, 
or  even  deeply  risked  his  reputation,  in  the  unknown  perils  of  the  first 
crusade.  But,  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  loss  of  Edessa,  and  some 
other  reverses  in  the  East,  awakened  the  sympathy  of  Louis  VII.  of 
France  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  and  they  determined  to  aid  an 
afflicted  Christian  and  a  brother  king.  For  tiiis  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rouse  the  fury  of  Europe  a  second  time  ;  and  the  eager  co- 
operation of  St.  Bernard  secured  success.  A  less  powerful  instrument 
Slight  have  answered  the  object.  Any  intemperate  enthusiast  t  can 
excite  his  fellow-mortals  to  deeds  of  wickedness ;  the  genius  of  St. 
Bernard  was  given  him  to  do  good  to  mankind — but  it  was  contracted 
by  the  severity  of  monastic  discipline  ;  it  was  stained  with  the  prejudices 
of  an  ignorant  age ;  it  was  distorted  by  the  very  austerity  of  his  virtues ; 
it  was  misdirected  even  by  his  piety.  He  entered  with  ardour  upon  his 
mission  of  evil.  He  traversed  fruitful  provinces  and  populous  cities. 
Vast  multitudes  everywhere  assembled  to  applaud  and  to  listen ;  and 
the  energy  of  his  delivery  and  the  vehemence  of  his  tones  and  action, 
roused  the  feelings  of  many,  who  were  even  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  he  addressed  tliem  |.  Such  excitement,  in  a  matter  where  passion 
and  not  reason  was  engaged,  produced  every  eflect  of  persuasion  ;  and  if, 
besides,  there  were  any  so  torpid,  as  to  resist  the  natural  eloquence  of  the 
holy  man,  he  enjoyed  that  other  resource,  so  potent  in  its  influence  where 
all  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  mind  are  suspended, — he  possessed  the 
gift  of  miracles,  and  proved  his  heavenly  mission  (so  his  credulous  panegy- 
rists assert)  by  many  preternatural  signs.  At  the  same  time  he  afiected, 
by  a  more  danfrcrous  assumption,  the  prophetic  character ;  and,  on  the 
faith  of  Him,  who  can  neither  err  nor  deceive,  he  foretold  and  promised  a 
splendid  career  of  triumpiis.  Armed  with  so  full  and  various  a  quiver 
against  the  feeble  reason  of  a  superstitious  generation — with  high  personal 
celebrity  and  eloquence;  with  the  sup])ort  of  powerful  princes;  with  pon- 
tifical approbation ;  with  the  repute  of  supernatural  aid,  and  pretensions 
to  heavenly  inspiration — what  wonder  was  it  that  St.  Bernard  confounded 
the  sense  and  broke  up  the  repose  of  Europe  ;  that  he  depopulated  cities 


*  Christiani  sic  neci  totiim  laxaverant  animuin,  lit  nee  su^^ens  miisciilus,  nut  f(cmina, 
nedtim  ini'ans  utiius  anni  vivens  manum  perctissoriii  evaderet^ — ^Albert,  p.  'JS3,  cited  by 
Mills,  Hitit  Crusades,  chHi>.  vi. 

t  It  is  amiLsin^  tu  observe  the  contempt  with  which  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaiix  8pi>aks  ot 
the  hermit-preacher  of  tlie  first  crusade  :  *  Fuit  in  priori  exiH'ditioue,  antetpiani  Iliero- 
solyma  caperetur,  vir  qtiidam,  IMrus  nomine,  cujtis  et  vos  (ni  falh)r)  kwjhj  mentionem 
nuuistiR,'  kc. — Bernard.  Kpist.  363,  p.  328,  vol.  i.  ed.  Mabil.  Tlic  reference  in  made  by 
Mills,  Iliht.  Cni»ados,  chup.  ix. 

X  Latin  was  the  hingua^j^*  which  he  indiscriminately  addressed  to  the  vulgar  in  all  the 
pruvinces  in  which  he  preached.  Since  preternatural  powers  have  Wen  ascril>ed  to  him, 
it  has  been  thought  remarkable  that  the  gilt,  of  which  he  seemed  to  stand  most  in  need, 
wof  perversely  withheld. 
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and  provinces  (such  was  his  own  rash  boast),  and  sent  forth  the  whdt 
flower  and  vigour  of  Christendom  on  the  holy  enterprize  ! 

The  history  of  religious  war  has  not  recorded  any  expedition  at  the 
same  time  more  fatal  and  more  fruitless,  than  the  crusade  of  St.  Bernard. 
Af^er  two  or  three  years  of  suffering  and  disaster  almost  uninterrupted,  t 
miserable  remnant  of  survivors  returned  to  relate  their  misfortunes  and 
marvel  at  their  discomRture.  A  general  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
author  of  those  calamities  ;  innumerable  widows  and  orphans  demanded 
of  the  prophet  their  husbands  and  their  sires ;  or  at  least  they  claimed  the 
sacred  laurels  which  he  had  promised — the  triumphs  which  he  hud  vouch- 
safed, in  his  dispensation  of  the  boons  of  heaven,  to  ihe  soldiers  uf  the 
cross.  The  detected  impostor  was  not  ashamed  to  take  shelter  under  the 
usual  pretext  of  religious  hypocrites.  lie  asserted  ihat  his  prophecies 
(the  prophecies  of  God)  were  only  conditional ;  that  in  foretelling  the 
success  of  the  crusaders,  he  had  assumed  their  righteousness  and  the 
purity  of  their  lives ;  that  their  own  enormous  crimes  had  diverted  or 
suspended  the  designs  of  Providence,  just  as  in  ancient  days  the  sins  of 
the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  had  foiled  the  policy  and  foresight  of  Moses*. 
If  at  any  time  we  can  regard  with  levity  any  pious  artifice  of  the  meanest 
ecclesiastic  for  the  most  innocent  purpose,  still  our  smile  is  not  unmixed 
with  melancholy  or  contempt.  But  the  crime  of  St.  Bernard,  the  most 
enlightened  prelate  of  his  time,  who  usurped  the  attributes  and  forged 
the  seal  of  God,  in  order  to  launch  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  confid- 
ing Christians  into  probable  destructiun,  or  at  best  into  successful  massacre, 
excites  a  serious  indignation,  which  it  would  be  f)urtial  to  suppress,  and 
which  neither  his  talents,  nor  his  virtues,  nor  his  piety,  nor  the  vicious 
principles  of  his  age,  are  sufficient  to  remove. 

Forty  years  after  the  departure  of  this  expedition,  in  the  year  1167, 

Saladin  gained  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  and  soon 
Subseqiient  Crusades,  afterwanls  recovered  from  the  Christians  the  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  City.  The  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  had  struggled  through  eighty-eight  years  of  precarious  existence 
against  internal  dissension  and  tumult,  and  the  perpetual  aggressions  of 
the  infidel.  Perhaps  it  must  have  yielded  under  any  circumstances  to  llie 
genius  of  Saladin  ;  but  its  fate  was  precipitated  by  the  feudal  divisions  of 
its  defenders,  the  jealousy  subsisting  between  the  Knights  of  the  Temple 
and  those  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  violent  (}uarrels  in  which  the  latter 
were  engaged,  through  the  effect  of  their  papal  imnumities,  with  the  ava- 
ricious liierarchy  of  Palestine  f- 

The  Third  crusade  (1189 — 92)  was  distinguished  by  the  adventures  of 
the  lion-hearted  Richard.     The  Fourth   followed  only  three  years  aftei^ 

*  This  celebrutcd  itassaj^c  is  in  the  beginning  uf  the  sixund  book  of  his  Treatise,  *  Da 
Consideratioue,*  addressed  to  PojHi  Euj^'eniiis  III.,  and  shj)uld  be  I'ited : — ♦  Muy»e« 
editcturiM  jioimhiin  de  terra  y1\j;y|iti  meliureni  illis  pollicitus  est  terram.  Nam  tjuando 
ipsum  aliter  sie<|ueretur  pcipulus,  siilam  sapiens  terram  P  Kdiixit ;  eductos  tumen  in  terram 
quain  prumiscrat  non  intruduxii.  Nee  e^t  quud  ducis  tenieritati  hnputari  ([ueat  tristia  «t 
inupinatus  eventiis.  Ouniia  faciebat  Domino  inijierante,  I)i)n)inu  coojierante,  et  opns  con- 
iirmante  setpientibus  sij;uis.  Sed  iwpnliw  ille,  intpiis,  dura?  cervicis  fnit,  seni^^er  cuntentiofc 
ugens  contra  Domininn  et  contra  Mo}'Kem  servum  ejus.  Hene  illi  creduh  et  rcbclle* — 
Hi  autem  quid  ?  Ipsus  interro^a.  Quid  mo  dicero  uptis  est  (jnod  fatentur  iim  ?  Dico 
ergo  unum— Quid  poterant  coniicere,  qui  semper  revert ehantur,  cum  ambuUrvnt  ? 
Quando  et  isti  per  tutam  viam  mm  redierunt  corde  in  >5-'gyptum  j*  Quwl  si  illi  cecidcrunt 
«t  perierunt  propter  ini(|uitatem  suam,  miramur  istus,  eadeni  facieules,  eudem  ))a)>8fM ! 
Sed  nmmpiid  illurum  cakus  advcrsuK  prouiisMu  Dei  i'  Krgo,  uec  isturum.  NvQue  coim 
MliqusLiido  proinisbiunvH  Dei  unlitiw  D«v  vne'^udiLcaut.' 
t  IIiu  subject  will  be  agaiu  meatioafi^mV^^Vw^ioX'^-va^OKuv^^ 
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wards,  under  the  auspiceg  of  Pqpe  Celeatine  III.,  and  terminated  in  inglo- 
ffious  failure.  The  Germans,  of  whom  it  chiefly  consisted,  accused  the 
Sunt  co-operation  of  the  barons  resident  in  the  Holy  Land*  The  Fif\h 
•nd  Sixth  were  created,  or  at  least  protected  and  fostered,  by  Innocent  III. 
The  former  of  these  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  still  surviving:  spirit 
•f  popular  superstition,  lushed  into  fanaticism  by  the  preachin{^,  or  at  least 
by  the  miraculous  pretensions,  of  an  enthusiast  named  Fulk.  But  what- 
•ver  may  have  been  its  ori^i^in,  its  termination — the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople— was  certainly  neither  foreseen  nor  desi^^ned  by  its  advocates. 
The  warriors  of  the  sixth  cnisade  likewise  declined  from  the  orifrinal 
object  of  these  military  pilf^rimages,  and  deviated,  with  greater  promise  of 
profit  if  not  of  glory,  into  the  wealthy  plains  of  Kgypt.  Ttieir  courage 
was  re]iaid  by  the  conquest  of  Dumictta ;  but  the  advantage  thus  obtained 
was  neither  great  nor  permanent.  The  force  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East  was  weakened  by  di vision j  and  they  were  contented  to  despoil  what 
they  could  not  hope  to  possess.  Still,  if  we  are  to  assign  to  this  expe- 
dition the  concluding  exertions  of  Frederic  II.,  it  terminated  with  more 
honour  to  the  Christian  name,  and  with  a  nearer  approach  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  than  any  which  had  been  undertaken  since 
the  first.  And  that  its  results  were  not  more  lasting,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  insincerity  of  the  emperor,  but  to  the  narrow  jealousy  of  a 
passionate  pope  *,  who  roused  all  his  military  and  monastic  myrmidons 
in  opposition  to  that  very  cause  which  he,  as  well  as  his  faithless  prede-* 
cessor,  had  dured  to  designate  liie  cauHC  of  God. 

The  chivalrous  enterprize  of  the  Count  of  Champaigne,  and  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  followed  the  council  of  S))oleto, 
in  1234 ;  and  the  imperfect  success,  which  attended  ThoK  of  SL  LouU, 
it,  was  rather  occasioned  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
Mussulman  princes,  than  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Christians. 
It  added  one  to  the  list  of  the  crusades  ;  and  was  )>reKcnLly  succeeded 
by  two  others,  the  Ki<;hth  and  Ninth,  with  which  the  nieluncholy  cata- 
logue at  length  concluded.  Doth  of  these  may  ))rol)abiy  he  attributed 
to  the  religious  fervour  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  access  of  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, in  the  \ear  124  1,  that  prnice  vowed  the  sucritice  of  his  ])ersoiial 
service  to  God,  should  his  health  providentially  he  restored.  It  was  so. 
In  the  following  year,  the  numerous  hos-t  of  prelates,  assembled  at  the 
council  of  Lyons,  proclaimed  the  crusade,  and  enjoined  four  preparatory 
years  of  peace  and  seriousness  throughout  the  western  nations.  During 
this  interval  large  contrihutions  were  levied  both  on  the  clergy  and  laity, 
and  other  ctleciual  means  adopted  to  secure  success  ;  and  at  its  expi« 
ration,  the  ])ious  nicmarch  spread  his  sails  for  the  East.  His  immediate 
object,  however,  wiis  not  the  liberation  of  the  Sepulchre,  but  the  conquest 
of  Egypt ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  this  camjiuign  he  closely  imitated  both 
the  gallantry  and  tlie  errors  of  his  ])redecessor.s,  who  had  triumphed  and 
perished  in  the  same  field.  The  misfortunes  of  the  sixth  crusade,  though 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  taught  as  usual  no  lesson  and 
conveyed  no  warning  to  the  generation  which  followed  ;  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  similar  blunders  only  led  to  a  more  disastrous  result.     The  army 


*  Gregory  IX.  lunuccnt  111.  died  Infforu  the  departure  of  the  exiedition,  \«'hich  ho 
had  bei'ii  (urticuhirly  and  persoiiully  diligeut  in  i)ruinutin^.  Si>e  tlie  i»recedini;  chuptiT. 
Not  profcsHin<^  to  give  a  regular  histury  of  these  varioiut  expeditions,  nor  to  nuMition 
murtt  facts  tluin  are  necessary  lor  our  iufereuces,  we  have  not  notieeiL  the  celelirated 
Cyrusade  ot'  IJhihlren  imder  this  po^ie;  yet  it  uiay  fairly  be  cuntoderud  as  the  cuusumuialiuu 
uf  the  work  of  f  aaaticimn. 
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was  defeated,  and  Louis  himself  fell  a  captive  into  the  power  of  (he 
infidel.  But  his  follies  were  redeemed  by  the  gold  of  his  subjects;  and 
he  returned  to  expiate  his  fatal  enthusiasm  by  the  exercise  of  peaceful 
virtues,  and  to  repair,  by  useful  and  humane  institutions,  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  dune  to  his  people. 

But  the  spark  of  superstition  was  neither  extinguished  by  the  discharge 
of  his  best  duties,  nor  chilled  by  the  advance  of  age.  After  an  interval 
of  twenty  years  of  wisdom,  he  relapsed  into  the  old  infatuation,  and 
unfurled,  lur  the  last  time,  the  consecmtcd  banner  of  fanaticism.  His 
second  expedition  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  first  had  done,  of 
French  and  Knglish  ;  and,  like  the  first,  it  was  again  directed  against  the 
Moslems  of  Africa,  not  against  the  usurpers  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
heroic  plains  of  Carthage  were  occupied  by  the  Christian  force  ;  and  the 
tombs  of  Tertullian,  C\prian  and  Augustin  may  perhaps  have  been  res- 
cued from  the  pollutions  of  the  imheliever ;  but  the  army  was  still  en- 
camped, without  any  decisive  success,  before  the  walls  of  Tunis,  when  St 
Louis  was  called  away  for  ever  frcun  the  sanguinary  scene. 

His  death  was  immediately  followed  by  the  romantic  adventures  of  the 
English  Edward,  which  closed  the  long  succession  of  fruitless  efforts  for 
a  worthless  object.  The  power  of  the  Infidel  presently  increased  in  might 
and  boldness;  and,  in  the  year  1291,  the  last  fragments  of  Christian  rule 
were  swept  away  from  the  surface  of  Palestine.  .  .  Acre,  the  conquest  of 
the  English  hero,  was  the  last  possession  of  the  Cross:  it  had  long  been 
the  only  strong  bulwark  against  the  Moslem  force.  It  was  important, 
through  its  situation  at  the  end  of  that  large  and  fertile  plain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Jordan  eastward,  and  which  has  been  the  field  of  decisive 
conflicts  in  every  age  of  the  history  of  Palestine ;  it  was  important,  as  the 
centre  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  resort 
of  all  nations  and  all  languages.  But  the  luiiversal  profligacy  which  pre- 
vailed within  its  ualls,  and  the  crimes  with  which  it  was  stained,  beyond 
the  shan)e  of  any  other  Christian  city,  were  thought  to  justify  the  judg- 
ment of  (iod,  when  at  length  he  delivered  it  over  to  a  Mahometan  con- 
queror"*. 

To  this  hasty,  but  necessary  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  we 

are  called  upon  to  subjoin  some  general  observations 

The  f'aitsrs  of  the     nu  their  causes,  their  objects,  and  their  results:  not 

CrusiuJcs,  aspiring  to  emulate  the   eloquence  with  which   this 

subject  has  been  so  commonly  treated,  nor  affecting  to 
add  anything  orii;in:il  in  thought  or  expression  to  the  successful  labours 
of  our  pridccessors  ;  but  simply  to  justify  the  pretensions  of  tliis  work, 
which  wonld  vainly  assiune  the  title  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  if  it  should 
pass  in  entire  silence  over  the  most  amazing  phenomena,  which  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  abuse  of  religion.  And  if,  indeed,  it  be  a  true  reflection, 
that  the  only  enter])rize,  in  wliich  the  nations  of  Europe  have  at  any  time 
eusaired  with  a  sinule  arm  and  a  conmion  soul, —  and  that,  too,  no  vajnie 
and  Iransirnt  adventure,  but  the  ])assion  or  policy  of  two  hundred  years, — 
stands  singularly  marked  in  the  historic  temple,  as  a  monument  of  human 
absurdity  :  if  this  be  true,  is  it  possible  to  search  too  frequently  for  the 
sources  of  such  unanimous  infatuation,  or  to  ascertain  too  minutely  what 
passions  or  uhat  prejudices,  or  what  interests  those  were,  which  availed  to 


*  K  <|Uf sto  ])ericolu  non  fu  seuza  i^rande  e  giuKto  giiidizio  cii  Dio,  che  qiiella  citta  era 
|)itn:i  di  pin  juccaturi  uoiuini  e  femine  d'ot^iii  dissolute)  pt* ccato,  che  terra  chi  fosse  tra' 
t'iiii&tiuai.    GiuYuuai  Villuai,  lib.  vii.,  c«  144,  as  cited  by  Millsj  Hist.  Cnuadei. 
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difiposseflB  and  enchain  for  so  lonp^  a  period  the  reason  of  mankind  ? 
Moreover,  as  we  have  found  occasion  to  observe,  that  an  indulj^ent 
Providence  will  sometimes  extract  blensin^  from  man's  blindest  follies,  it 
becomes  us  also  to  inquire,  whether  the  fruits  of  those  wild  entcrprizes 
were  any  other  than  shame,  dej^radation,  and  misery.  Thoui^ji,  indeed, 
in  this  case,  it  might  seem  presumptuous  to  look  for  any  manifestation  of 
divine  compassion,  where  impiety  called  itself  religious  devotion,  and 
massacre  pleaded  for  reward,  and  pleaded  in  the  blessed  name  of  Christ. 

To  visit  the  spots  which  have  been  consecrated  by  immortal  deeds, — to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  which  those  have  traced  whose  me- 
mory we  love  and  revere, — is  the  suggestion  of  natural  Pilgrimage* 
piety,  not  the  maxim  or  observance  of  religion.  Never- 
theless,  such  practice  is  easily  associated  with  any  religion,  whenever  the 
qualities  of  its  founder  have  been  such  as  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
votaries ;  and  thus  the  performance  of  holy  pilgrimage  became  an  early, 
a  frequent,  and  almost  a  peculiar  usage  of  the  Christians.  From  an 
innocent,  perhaps  useful  custom,  it  was  gradually  exalted  into  a  spiritual 
duty ;  and  the  journey  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour  was  encouraged 
and  enjoined  by  some  of  the  oldest  Fathers  of  the  established  Church. 
The  pure  principle  of  pilgrimage  was  presently  mixed  and  alloyed  by 
vulgar  motives  :  a  faint  shade  of  superstition  was  insensibly  heightened 
into  a  darker ;  and  the  traveller  returned  from  the  holy  places,  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  pious  intent  and  sincere  devotion,  but 
also  charged  with  relics  of  departed  saints,  or  fragments  of  the  holy  crown 
or  cross.  .  .  This  degenerate  passion  was  nourished  by  the  rulers  of  the 
church ;  multitudes  thirsted  for  those  vain  possessions,  whom  a  mere 
ardour  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  Christ  would  scarcely  have  fortified 
against  the  toils  of  the  journey ;  the  Syrian  dispensers  of  the  profitable 
patrimony  unceasingly  discovered  new  treasures  by  revelation,  or  multiplie<i 
the  original  by  miracles  ;  so  that  the  crowds  who  thronged  the  sanctuary 
perpetually  increased,  and  the  sources  which  fed  their  credulity  were  never 
closed  nor  lessened. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  unbe- 
lieving Saracens  would  have  abolished  the  means,  if  it  did  not  desecrate 
Uie  objects,  of  pilgrimage.  Hut  it  proved  otherwise.  The  en]i(>htened 
Caliphs  immediately  perceived  the  policy  of  toleration  ;  they  saw  the  direct 
advantages  which  flowed  into  Syria  through  the  superstition  and  commerce 
of  the  West;  they  may  even  have  learned  from  their  own  practice  to  respect 
the  motives  of  the  tnivellers,  and  the  kindred  passion  which  occasioned 
an  annual  visit  to  tlie  Christian  Mecca.  Certainly  they  received  the  visi- 
tors without  insult,  and  dismissed  them  without  injury. 

During  the  concluding  portion  of  the  tenth  century,  a  strange  impulse 
wns  given  to  the  spirit  of  pilgrimage  by  an  accidental  cause,  which,  as  it 
was  sown  in  delusion,  produced  the  customary  harvest  of  wickedness. 
The  belief  prevailed  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  world  and  the 
termination  of  earthly  things  ;  Mount  Sion  wa«»  to  become  the  jndgnient- 
seat  of  the  Most  High  ;  and  the  Christian  nations  were  taught  to  depart 
and  humble  themselves  before  his  throne.  Those  interested  exhortations 
were  too  obsequiously  obeyed ;  and  though  the  notion  which  created  them 
was  after  a  lew  years  fulsitied  and  exploded,  yet  the  habit  of  joiiriie)ing  to 
the  Holy  Land  had  in  the  meantime  gained  great  prevalence,  and  the  idea 
of  an  expiatory  obligation  became  commonly  attached  to  it.  In  the  cen- 
tury following,  the  journey  assumed  not  unfrequently  the  form  of  an  expe- 
dition, and  was  sometimes  undertaken  by  considerable  bodies  of  assocvuA^^ 
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and  even  armed  devotees.  We  Rtill  peruse,  in  the  narrative  of  Ingrulphai. 
n  native  and  historian  of  Eiirriand,  the  adventures  of  seven  thousand  holy 
Germans,  who  eii^^ed  in  the  enterprize  under  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  and  in  the  society  uf  thirty  Norman  horsemen.  They 
encountered  miiiiy  dnnsfers  and  suffered  many  losses ;  but  they  attained 
their  ohject,  and  worshipped  at  the  fountain  of  their  relijrion.  And  wfan 
thev  recounted,  in  domestic  securitv,  their  various  fortunes,  their  listeners 
were  more  hkely  to  he  inflamed  by  the  admiration  of  their  success,  than 
deterred  Iw  suMeriiinrs  or  perils,  which  e^reater  foresight  or  felicity  might 
easily  ward  ntf  from  themselves. 

Towards  tlu»  close  of  the  eleventh  a^e,  about  the  year  1076,  the  domi- 
nion of  Palestine  was  torn  from  the  Arabian  dynasty  by  the  wilder  hand 
of  the  Turks.  The  pure  fanaticism  of  that  rude  people  was  not  yet  sofl- 
tened  by  friendly  intercourse  with  the  followers  of  the  adverse  faith,  nor 
would  it  stoop  to  yield  even  to  the  obvious  dictates  of  interest.  Man? 
outrages  were  at  this  time  uu(|uestionably  perpptruterl  up(m  the  strangera 
who  visited  the  sepulchre,  and  upon  the  Christian  natives  and  sojourners 
in  Syria.  Those  who  returned  from  the  East  were  clamorous  in  their 
descri))tions  and  their  complaints  ;  and  tales  of  sutlering  and  of  sacrilege, 
of  the  prostration  of  Christ's  followers,  the  profanation  of  his  name,  the 
polluti(ui  of  his  holy  places,  tales  of  Moslem  oppression  and  impietv,  were 
diffused  and  exaggerated  and  believed,  with  fierce  and  revengeful  indifma- 
tion,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  feudal  principles  in  earlier 

times,  they  had  degenerated,  in  the  eleventh  centurv,  into 
Warlike  ^•pirii     a  mere  code  of  military  service  and  subordination.'  The 

of  the  A^e.        whole  business,  the  pleasure,  the  passion   of  that  age 

was  war.  It  animated  alike  the  cities  and  the  villai^es; 
it  presided  over  the  domestic  regulations  of  every  family  ;  it  was  familiar 
with  the  thoughts,  where  it  did  not  constitute  tiie  habits,  of  every  indivi- 
dual. Even  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  forgot  tlit-ir  spiritual  in  their 
secular  obligations,  and  very  commonly  engaged  in  the  .same  pursuits 
from  a  common  necessitv*.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cliarlemaffue  had  re- 
strained  by  his  Capiuilaries  that  preposterous  practice.  The  policy  of 
Charleinngnc  was  too  wise  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  :  he  attempted 
to  anticipate  tlie  operation  of  progressive  ages  ;  he  enacted  some  useful 
laws  ;  but  ho  uas  unable  to  perpetuate  a  premature,  and  therefore  tran- 
sient, civilization.  No  sooner  was  he  removed  by  <leath  than  inveterate 
barlKirisni  resinned  its  sway,  and  the  bulwark  which  his  single  band  had 
raised  against  the  principles,  cnstcmis,  and  prejudices  of  ancestral  i^no- 
rante,  was  hastily  swe])t  away.  During  the  two  centuries  which  followed, 
in  spile  of  the  ireneral  exertions  of  the  clerjjy,  as  a  body,  to  arrest  the 
desolating  spirit,  in  sjiite  of  canonical  legislation  and  ecclesiastical  censure, 
the  ]»raeiice  of  private  warfare  continued  with  no  mitigation.  Earlv  in 
the  eleventh  age,  the  Trenua  Dei  (the  Truce  of  God)  was  sulemidv  en- 
joined, with  the  jjurpose  of  enforcing  a  suspension  of  hostilities  diirinsf 
certain  days  in  every  week.  Hut  though  this  humane  ordinance  was  fre 
cpientiy  conlirmed  and  reiterated,  there  was  no  age  in  wliicli  the  niililarv 
frenzy  had   such   general   prevalence   throughout  Euro])e,  none  in  which 

*  Olini  I  says  (iuido.  al/imt  of  (.'l;.irvillt')  nun  Ijabel'ant  casti'ila  ft  arcos  ecclesijp  either 
<lrales,  m-c  i:iciMU'l):iiit  jxjntiiici's  li»iicati.  St-tl  nunc.  i)r<»i.tir  alainduntiam  TLMiiporaliiim 
rcrum,  ilainina,  IVrro,  t-a-tic  |;ussfssioni.-s  ecclcsianiin  j.ia-lati  (Iflcndunt,  quas  cieWrect 
jjaiiperilius  t'n)^Hn.'.  J)u  Cange,  (iloj»s.  Lat.,  art.  Advucatus.  The  abbot's  u/im  extended 
throiii^li  the  first  five  ceuturies,  aad  not  much  later. 
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the  exercise  of  arms  and  the  efTusion  of  blood  were  so  completely  the 
tiabit,  the  motive,  almost  the  morality,  of  the  western  nations. 

At  a  period  when  relipfious  notions  or  observances  were  mingled  with 
Bill  customs  and  all  institutions,  and  thus  interwoven 
irith  the  whole  texture  of  private  as  well  as  public  Suprrstitiouit  zeal. 
life, — and  when,  besides,  the  corruptions  of  Christ!- 
uiity  had  so  superseded  its  genuine  spirit,  that  the  notions  which  we 
liave  called  religious  should  rather  have  been  designated  superstitious, 
-^the  niling  passion  of  the  age  was  easily  associated  with  its  ruling  weak- 
ness. Martial  enterprise  went  hand  in  hand  with  enthusiasm,  misnamed 
pious ;  the  exploits  of  the  one  were  consecrated  by  the  expressions,  some- 
times by  the  feelings,  of  the  other ;  and  the  wonls  of  the  priest  were 
repeated,  or  the  image  of  the  Saviour  embraced,  even  in  the  fiercest  mo- 
ments of  the  strife.  Abject  ignorance,  followed  by  credulity,  held  domi- 
nion almost  undisputed ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  destitute  of  any 
moral  ])rinciples  to  restrain,  or  any  moral  knowledge  to  direct,  the  course 
sf  their  passions.  The  faculties  which  distinguish  sense  from  absurdity, 
piety  from  fanaticism,  truth  from  falsehood  and  imposture,  were  extinct  or 
dormant ;  and  a  restless  and  irrational  generation  lay  exposed  to  the  im- 
pulse of  any  rising  tempest. 

On  such  an  age  and  race, — so  inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  so  alive  to 
:he  emotions  of  religion,  so  familiar  with  the  practice  of  holy  pilgrimage, 
—the  indignity  of  Turkish  oppression,  the  outrages  on  the  name  and  sepul- 
:hre  of  Christ,  fell  with  an  electric  efiicacy.  At  another  time,  under  other 
circumstances,  the  bolt  might  have  passed  by  unfelt  and  almost  unheeded; 
but  at  that  moment  it  was  no  premature  nor  unseasonable  visitation,  but 
It  found  men  prepared,  and  intensely  sensible  to  its  operation ;  and  the 
Hash  which  attended  it  descended  on  materials  prepared  for  explosion. 

It  argues  a  superficial  knowledge  both  of  nature  and  of  history  to  sup- 
pose that  a  phenomenon,  ho  astounding  as  the  first  crusade,  could  have 
been  produced  in  any  condition  of  society  without  strong  predetermining 
sauses  ;  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  Hermit  or  even  the  indulgences  of 
the  Pope  could  have  excitetl  to  that  enterprise  minds,  that  were  not  deeply 
disposed  to  receive  the  im])ulse.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  con- 
sider the  increase  of  pontitical  power  during  the  eleventh  age,  under 
the  auspices  of  Hildebraiui,  to  have  been  a  leading  cause  in  producing 
the  Crusades.  It  is  true  that,  a  century  earlier,  the  aspirations  of  Syl- 
vester II.  were  without  eirect ;  it  is  more  remarkable  that  even  Gregory 
himself,  thouirh  prolessing  an  ardent  and  even  ])ersonal  eagerness  for  the 
enterprise,  carritd  his  project  to  no  result;  while  Urban,  with  much  less 
individual  intlnenco,  accomplished  the  work  with  great  facility.  Hut  in 
the  time  of  Sjlvestcr,  some  of  the  popular  motives  for  the  crusade  did 
not  yet  exist,  others  had  not  attained  siiflicient  prevalence  and  maturity; 
and  (iregory  was  diverted  from  his  scheme  by  the  more  pressing  solicita- 
tions of  domestic  ambition.  Hut  when  Urban  threw  the  torch  among  the 
multitudes  of  Placentia  and  C'leruKnit,  their  hands  were  prepared  and 
eager  to  seize  it,  and  eMingnish  it  in  Moslem  blood.  A  pilgrimage  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  wa^^  then  a  conunon  and  almost  customary  act  of  de- 
votion ;  a  pilgrimage  in  arms  was  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  a  warlike 
race  ;  to  liluTate  the  holy  ])l:jces  an<l  to  chastise  the  usurj)ers  were  objects 
consistent  wiih  each  other,  and  with  the  ruling  principles  of  the  age. 

And  such  were  the  oljuis  of  the  first  crusade — to  deliver  the  Holy 
Land  Iroiu  a  .state  of  imaginary  pollution,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
intidel  pohsosor.     No  consideration  of  distant  consei^ueaces,  uoc  ^\^vi  ^^ 
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immediute  utilily,  entered  iiilo  them.     Reason  was  not  consulted,  nor 

were   her  precincts  approached:    of  the  passions  theni« 

ObJecU  of  the     selves,  those  most  akin  to  reason  had  no  share  in  the 

^rst  Crusade,     adventure.     Ambition  was  silent  in  tlie  uproar*.     Policj 

mi<rht,  indeed,  have  ottered  plansible  justification,  by 
sugpfestini^  tliat  the  hurricane  which  had  wasted  Asia  niifrht  presently 
break  over  Euro))e  ;  but  the  argumenta  justi  metus,  if  they  have  satisfied 
some  writers  on  this  subject,  entered  not  in  any  degree  into  the  motives  of 
the  Crusaders.  They  were  not  men  to  calculate  remote  dani^ers ;  still 
less  did  they  perplex  themselves  with  any  theoretical  speculation  as  to  the 
right  of  hostility,  or  seek  their  excuse  in  the  antichristian  principles  of  their 
enemy.  From  the  rule  and  practice  of  Mahometan  ags^ression.  they 
might  almost  have  inferred  the  right  of  reciprocal  inva.sion ;  but  they 
looked  for  immortality,  not  for  justification  ;  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
doubt  the  justice,  or  rather  the  holiness,  of  their  cause ;  they  sought  no 
plea  or  pretext,  except  in  the  passion  of  their  religious  frenzy  and  in  the 
sharpness  of  their  sword. 

There  was  still  another  motive  which  might  have  seemed  substantial  tn 
the  warriors  of  those  days,  and  which  they  might  equally  have  borrowed 
from  the  Infidel — a  design  to  convert  the  miscreants  by  force,  and  to  dra^ 
them  in  chains  to  the  waters  of  baptism  ;  but  even  this  project  held  no 
place  among  the  incentives  to  the  ^rst  crusade.  In  later  times,  indeed, 
when  in  the  vicissitudes  of  military  adventure  the  arms  of  the  Mahometan 
were  found  to  preponderate,  some  faint  attempts  were  made,  or  medi- 
tatedt,  to  convince  those  wiiom  it  proved  impossible  to  subdue  ;  but  tlie 
earliest  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were  moved  by  no  such  design  :  they 
rushed  in  thoughtless  precipitation  to  an  unprofitable  end,  and  they 
believed  that  a  Power  irresistibly  impelled  them,  and  that  that  Power 
was— the  Will  of  God. 

These  remarks  are  properly  confined  to  the  origin  of  the  Prst  crusade- 
to  that  burst  of  pure  fanaticism  which  was  itself  unmixed  with  worldly 
incentives,  though  it  opened  the  field  for  other  enterprises,  proceeding 
from  the  usual  motives  of  human  action.  An  inattention  to  tins  distinc- 
tion has  misled  some  writers,  who,  failing  to  discriminate  between  the 
circumstances  which  produced,  and  those  which  nourished,  the  crusades, 
have  not  taken  an  accurate  view  of  either.  A  multitude  of  causes  com- 
bined  to  impel  the   n)achine  when  it  was  once  in    motion,   though  the 

agency  which  launched  it  was  simple  and  uniiorm.  In 
Of  those  wh'uh     the  first  place,  by  the  success  of  the  first  expedition,  an 

fulloirt'd.  important  kingdom  was  established  in   the  East.     Im- 

mediately measures  were  taken  to  provide  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  secure  its  stability.  Natives  of  most  of  the  western  stales 
settled  in  Palestine.  The  Latin  colony  adopted  the  feudal  disci|)line,  and 
the  common  constitution  of  Europe.  Hence  a  thousand  links  were 
extended  of  sympathy  and  of  interest ;    and  together  they    formed   an 


aintjitiuu  or  policy  had  aver  enterod  into  their  cuusideratiun. 

f  In  I'Jy'),  Iluniirius  IV.,  iu  urder  to  convert  the  Saracens,  strove  to  establish  .it  Pari* 
schoolii  for  Arabic  and  other  oriental  lani;uaj;es.  The  Council  of  N'lenna,  in  IJi'J,  re- 
conimcnded  thu  Katne  method ;  and  Oxford,  Sahimanca,  Bologna,  as  well  as  l^aris  wert 

i daces  selected  f«)r  the  establishment  of  the  I'rofessorships.      Hut  the  decree  appears  to 
lave  A;muincd  without  eilect,  until  Trancis  I.  called  it  into  life. 


^ ; Wiilfd j.BiwiJIiiniiiil  for  «Krtk)n«  uid  nve  a  dIArent  character  to  'the 
bwiiiiiiii  Hi  <Hlih  ■gitated  the  Wttt     Henceforward,  rMprocal  relaUoiw 
the  honour  of  Christendom  was  now  engaiged  to  maintain  its 
I  oiferthe  nnheliefer ;  it  wait  lieU  baas  to  relinquish'  a'posses* 
aeqnired  ithioagh  so  many  losses,  erta  by  those  who  might  not 
the  losses  counterbalanced  by  the  possession.    It  is  one  .thing  to 
into  a  desperate  enterprise,  and  another  to  encounter  some  additional 
is  defienoe  of  that,  which  by  mudi  preriotts  risk  has  been  achieied^ 
■Not  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  was  either  personally  engaged  in 
llrat  crusade,  or  very  aealous  in  promoting  it:    it  proceeded  from 
wholly  distinct  from  tlie  policy  of  courts  and  the  springs  of  ci^ 
lent    But  the  second,  and  most  of  the  following  expeditions, 
undertake^,  some  with  the  aid  and  countenance,  others  under  the 
anthority  and  direction,  of  the  leading  moniarchs.    It  is  unnecessary 
basnre  how  many  diflerent  ingredients  were  thrown  into  the  cop  c^ 
by  such  co-operation,— obedience  to  the  command,  alfoction  for 
person,  gratitude  for  the  fovour,  hope  from  the  generonty,  of  the 
~  what  was  scarcely  less  potent  than  these,  iSe  seal  drapprobar 
whioh  stamped  the  practice,  which  gave  it  prevalence  and  fuhioiij, 
fc  placed  it  among  the  ordinary  means  of  distinction,  among  the  1egiti« 
duties  of  military  service.     •     •     AgaiUf  the  poliiey,  which  n&dl 
almost  necessarily  with  the  royal  motives,  entirely  lost  sight  in  sotai6 
tof  the  original  oqect   The  pollution  of  the  holy  places  was  forgotten 
Am  fri^fol  prospect  of  the  plains  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  commerce  whicft 
~  the  Africwi  ports ;  in  sudi  manner,  as  to  make  it  very  qnesdoii-* 
kher  plunder,  rather  than  conquest,  was  not  the  principal  motive 
^«t41me^  at  least,  among  the  latest  crusades.     St  Louis  himsdf.wam 
~^ .  pisshapa,  as  politic  as  he  was  pious ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
snflSpfings  of  the  Holy  Land  could  have  been  much  alleviated  by  any 
advantages  which  he  might  have  achieved  before  the  walls  of  Tunis,  i  At 
nay  rate,  though  the  same  vows  and  inteDtions  might  still  be  professed, 
Yety  different  incentives  were  certainly  proposed,  and  very  different  methods 
sdMied,  to  accomplish  them. 

The  principles  and  motives  of  the  Vatican,  which  are  generally  found 
fB  eonsistent,  were  subject  to  some  fluctuation  in  the 
.  aaoouragement  which  it  extended  to  the  crusades.    The     The  policy  of 
fteKng  of  Sylvester  appears  to  have  been  the  anticipa-       the  Popes.  ^ 
tion  of  that,  which   animated  the  first  adventurers  a 
MEtory  afterwards.      Gregory  VII.  had  more  specific  and  tangible  ob- 
JMlSL     His  practical  mind  was  not  perhaps  much  moved  by  the  tears  of 
Fialestine  and  the  tales  of  her  pollution ;  but  he  considered  the  union  of 
the  rival  churches,  and  the  general  triumph  of  the  Christian  over  the 
Moslem  cause,  as  projects  not  unworthy  of  the  confederacy  of  the  West, 
■ad  of  hw  own  superintendence. 

The  Popes  of  the  12th  century  followed,  where  they  did  not  direct 
Of  inflame,  the  passion  of  their  age ;  and  the  successive  armaments  of 
martyrs  were  launched  with  the  apostotical  benediction  on  their  holy 
destination.  But  the  designs  of  Innocent  IIL  were  of  a  different  and 
more  selfish  description ;  and  he  did  not  fear  to  pervert  to  their  accom- 
plishment the  nuichine  entrusted  to  him  for  other  purposes.  The  anna 
vriiidi  had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ  against  the  bias- 
pbemers  of  his  name,  were  now  turned  against  the  domestic  adversaries 
of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  views  and  policy  of  Innocent  were  purely 
oedesiastical :  they  did  not  extend  in  any  direction  bevond  Ui%  \tL\ftt««!^ 
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of  the  Church  over  which  he  presided ;  and  it  was  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  to  crush  the  foe  in  his  bosom,  before  he  sought  for  a  remote 
and  defensive  enemy. 

When  the  precedent  of  converting  the  banner  of  the  Cross  into  t 
badge  of  Papal  subservience  was  once  established,  the  name  and  object 
of  a  holy  war  passed  through  different  methods  of  profanation ;  and  the 
sword  of  the  Crusader,  after  being  steeped  in  heretical  blood,  was  drawn, 
in  the  same  hateful  service,  against  a  Catholic  adversary.  The  Popes  had 
thus  accomplished  their  final  object  in  substituting  the  defence  of  the 
Church — which  really  meant  the  temporal  interests  of  the  See  of  Rome-* 
as  a  recognized  object  for  arming  the  subjects  of  all  governments,  in  the 
name  of  Christ;  and  to  this  purpose  the  plenary  indulgence,  still  the 
great  lever  of  popular  fanaticism,  was  commonly  and  not  vainly  appliedi 

From  that  time  forward  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Vatican  pursued 
any  fixed  policy  respecting  the  expeditions  really  undertaken  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  Infidel.  Its  general  voice  was  indeed  loud  in  their 
favour  ;  and  bulls  and  exhortations  were  perpetually  promulgated  to 
quicken  or  revive  the  ardour  of  the  Faithful.  Notwithstanding,  there 
were  particular  occasions — such  as  the  attempts  of  Frederic  II.  and  the 
Seventh  Crusade — on  which  the  pontifical  power  was  employed  to  thwart, 
or  even  to  prevent,  the  enterprise.  But  the  secret  of  this  fluctuation  wii 
too  often  and  too  openly  betrayed.  The  advantage  and  aggrandizement  of 
Rome  was  now  become  in  papal  eyes  the  only  legitimate  object  of  the 
religious  spirit ;  and,  according  to  the  more  modern  and  favourite  method, 
she  now  turned  that  spirit  into  the  channel  of  her  avarice.  The  Indul' 
gence,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  only  granted  as  the  reward  of 
actual  service  in  the  holy  cause,  was,  in  process  of  time,  publicly  ex* 
changed  for  gold ;  and  the  timid  or  indolent  devotee  was  first  permitted, 
and  afterwards  encouraged,  to  redeem  by  his  wealth  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  a  military  penance.  Again :  Innocent  III.  had  taxed  the  clergy  of 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  presently  we  find  com- 
plaints, that  the  tax  was  become  the  object,  instead  of  the  means,  and  the 
crusade  only  the  pretext.  And  thus  the  treasury  of  Rome  was  filled, 
amidst  the  disappointment  of  all  honest  enthusiasts  and  the  murmurs  of  a 
defrauded  priesthood.  The  memory  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  the  fame  of 
his  spiritual  triumph  and  lofty  ambition,  were  put  to  shame  by  the  sordid 
cupidity  of  his  degenerate  successors. 

The  above  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  how  widely  both  the 

causes  and  objects  of  the  Crusades  varied  during 

Decline  of  the  Cru'    the  long  period  of  their  continuance,  and  how  fir 

sading  SpiriL         they  sometimes  deviated  from  the  pure  martial  faua- 

ticism  of  their  origin.  As  they  were  thus  mixed 
up  with  the  ordinary  motives  of  policy,  and  were  degraded  to  the  selfish 
service  of  Rome,  so  the  fiiel  by  which  they  were  nourished  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  flame  insensibly  burnt  out ;  and  in  this  circumstance 
we  observe  the  limits  to  which  the  influence  of  the  Vatican  itself  was  con- 
fined. When  popular  spirit  was  kindled  by  other  causes,  the  Pope  was 
abundantly  powerful  to  fan  and  excite  it ;  when  it  had  risen  to  the  height 
of  its  fiirj',  he  had  control  sufficient  to  misdirect  it;  but  when  it  begran  to 
sink  and  die  away,  his  utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  sustain  or  revive  it 
As  long  as  the  Vatican  was  contented  to  feed  and  minister  to  the  universal 
pBBsion,  its  influence,  which  was  really  great,  appeared  to  have  no 
bouada ;  but  when  thai  paauxm  Yvad  on&ft  «^«vi^^>3DAi¥oatifla  lost  their 
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.  bild  on  InmMn  weaknew;  Mid  neither  the  increue  of  ctemptlonft* 
i-;  -mr  indeiiuitieet  nor  the  multiplication  of  indnlgences,  availed  to  inflame 
the  descendants  of  those  spontaneous  enthusiasts,  who,  in  obedience  to 
jmaohing  of  the  Hermit*  had  rushed  forth  to  restore  the  honour  of 
and  wtmge  the  wrongs  of  his  worshippers. 
As  the  causes*  from  which  the  crusading  frenay  at  first  broke  forth,  were 
long  and  regular  growth,  so  likewise  was  the  process 
^B  extinction  slow  and  gradual.  Throughout  the  Effedtcfihe 
of  two  hundred  years,  the  original  flame,  though  Cru9ad€9. 
^piliniany  sinking,  was  not  wholly  lost  ;•— it  was  still 
iplsgledt  though  in  smaller  proportions  and  fiunter  colours,  with  the 
mass  of  new  motives,  which  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  supply 
iriaoe,  and  which  really  derived  their  brightness  from  it  But  when  at 
the  sky  cleared,  and  the  last  clouds  had  passed  away,  what  were 
jki  traees  of  evil  or  of  good  which  were  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
what  permanent  effects  were  engraven  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe  by 
^H^Timot  hand  which  had  so  long  directed  them  ?  From  a  system  (3r 
aggression,  which  had  no  foundation  in  reason*  or  even  in  thoso 
ions  which  are  nearest  to  reason,  few  indeed  were  the  fruits  which 
be  expected  for  the  benefit  of  society ;  and  if  any  such  did  in  eflfect 
g  jiycaiid  from  the  crusadesi  it  was  through  circumstances  wholly  inde* 
"  Jlpjfnt  of  their  design.  It  appears  to  us»  that  these  fortuitous  ad* 
were  both  few  in  number  and  extremely  partial.  Perhaps  it 
^Jjfpld.'be  unreasonable  to  dispute   that  the  decline  of  the  baronial 

with  the  birth  of  municipal  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
^;  Jvst  axteosion  of  royal  authority  on  the  other,  was  accelerated  by  the 
F  tMant  alienations  of  property  which  the  crusades  occasioned ;  but  those 
^  oaiatary  changes  would  have  been  produced,  and  perhaps  at  no  later 
period,  by  the  sure  agency  of   wiser  principles,  advancing  with  the 
advancement  of  knowled^^re.     We  may  indeed  hail  the  accident  which 
hastened  (if  it  hastened)  their  appearance ;   but  we  should  err  were  we 
to  ascribe  to  it  their  existence.     The  commercial  benefits  which  historians 
too  generally  connect  with  the  expeditions  to  the  East  were  principally 
confined  to  three  cities  of  Italy — Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisat ;  and  if  they 
thence  partially  reflected  to  some  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  that 
a  poor  compensation  to  the  commonwealth  of  Europe  for  the  violent 
extortions  which  exhausted  its  more  powerful  members — France,  Ger- 
many, and  England.     Their  treasuries  were  drained,  and  the  mighty 
aoarces  of  their  national  industry  dried  up,  that  the  sails  of  two  or  three 

*  Tbe  CniMderi,  besides  their  plenary  indulgences,  bad  several  alluring  temporal  pri« 

vMsgaii  which  art  perhaps  correctly  reduced  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  They  wen 

ninptid  from  prosecution  for  debt  during  the  time  of  their  service.     2.  From  paying 

^   inlKMi  for  tbe  money  which  they  had  borrowed  for  the  outfit.   3.  For  a  certain  time,  if  not 

^  aalMy,  from  the  payment  of  taxes.     4.  They  might  alienate  their  lands  without  the 

^  tauMui  of  the  superior  lord.    5.  Their  persons  and  efiects  were  taken  under  the  protec* 

of  St.  Peter,  and  anathemas  denounced  against  all  who  should  molest  them.    6 .  They 


pajoyed  all  the  privileges  of  ecclesiastics ;  such  as  not  bein^j^  bound  to  plead  in  civil  courts, 
ni  (See  Robertson's  Proofs  and  Illustrations.)  It  remamed,  of  course,  very  uncertain 
how  far  these  privil^es  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  secular  authorities,  said  to  what 
esteat  those  civil  courts  would  consent  to  forego  their  jurisdiction  over  so  large  a  multi- 
tads  {  tad  thus  the  real  value  of  these  papal  immunities  depended  on  the  Pope's  influence 
aad  Tamot  other  caufes.  The  serfs  who  exchanged  their  agricultural  service  for  that  of 
tbe  Crete  appear  by  that  act  to  have  obtained  their  freedom :  at  least,  that  which  was 
eeaftvrtd  by  common  military  service  would  sctrcely  be  withheld  from  the  crusader. 

t  The  rttuUt  were  probably  unfavourable  to  Hamburgh,  Lt^d^  and  the  other  towna 
fanaiiy  the  Htinittic  LttgiiSt  by  draining  the  capital  touthwwd.  Bttidet  the  aziateK 
csrtfcmihtsiyipirit,wrichwssnoiiri>hed%theCrassdst,iseBsg^ 


departure  oi  lue  n 
but  immediately  tlie  tide  of  feudal  barbarlsin  returned  ir 
cbaunel,  and  proved  that  the  pasaion  for  intemational  or  d 
iraa  neither  consumed  in  foreiE^n  adventure,  nor  superseded 
for  it.  It  ia  evea  probable  that  the  nature  of  such  cont 
iiirther  embittered  by  the  introduction  of  those  habits  c 
lerocity,  which  are  invariably  ^nerated  by  religious  warfare 
It  is,  s^in,  at  least  questionable,  whether  the  arts  i 
CiTilization  acknowledge  any  obli^tion  to  the  influence  of 
The  bBrbHTiana  gazed  in  ignorant  admiration  at  the  sple 
cence  of  Constantinople — 'How  great  is  this  city  !  how  no 
liful !  What  a  multitude  of  monasteries  and  palaces  it  c( 
quisite  and  wondrous  fabric  !  How  many  structures  are  e 
in  the  streets  and  alleys,  which  are  marvellous  to  beho 
tedious  to  recount  what  an  abundance  of  all  good  things  ii 
of  gold  and  of  ailver,  of  every  form  of  vestment,  and  of  Ik 
»aint*.'*  The  records  of  the  time  are  filled  with  similar  i 
vild  actonishment.  But  have  we  any  proof  that  these  enlhu 
l>y  what  they  beheld  ? — that  they  imitated  what  they  admire 
■buve  to  transplant  to  their  own  soil  that  exotic  genius  and 
they  felt  the  excellence?  Or  were  they  merely  ruffled  by  a 
consequential  emotion,  unconnected  with  any  principle 
intelligence  of  observation  ?  ...  It  is  asserted,  that  if  the 
far  superior  to  the  western  nations  in  the  culture  of  humanity 
Trere  scarcely  less  so  ;  and  the  strangers  had  thus  a  double  i 
discovering  and  correcting  their  deficiencies.  But  it  is  forg 
soldier  of  the  Cross  was  no  enlightened  and  leisurely  travel 
to  instruct  himself  and  his  generation ;  but  a  fierce,  unlel 
proceeding  on  a  purpose  of  bloodshed.  In  his  prejudi 
civiKzation  of  the  Greeks  was  inseparably  associated  with  lu 
lence  and  effeminate  timidity ;  that  of  the  Saracens  with  an 
end  blaspheming  tongue ;    and  the  disdain  with  which  he 
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changes  which  distinguish  any  age  are  thus  too  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
passion  or  principle  which  may  have  predominated  at  the  time.  But  in 
the  present  case,  when  we  reflect  that  during  tlie  eleventh  century — before 
^e  commencement  of  the  crusades — the  human  mind  had  already  revived 
and  entered  upon  its  certain  career  uf  improvement,  we  may  indeed  wonder 
that  its  progress  was  so  slow,  and  its  exertions  so  barren,  during  the  two 
which  followed ;  but  it  would  be  preposterous  to  attribute  the  few  advan- 
tages, which  may  really  have  been  introduced,  to  a  cause  which  was  in 
itself  decidedly  hostile  to  every  moral  melioration. 

For,  since  knowledge  is  the  only  sure  instrument  for  the  elevation  of 
man,  can  we  imagine  a  condition  of  society  more  fatal  to  its  progress  than 
that  which  was  regulated  by  the  co-operation  of  superstitious  zeal  with 
military  turbulence? — wherein  two  principles,  separately  so  fruitful  of 
mischief  and  misery,  were  leagued  together  against  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  ?  What  need  we  to  pursue  the  inevitable  consequences  ? 
War  assumed  a  more  frightful  character  by  the  impulse  of  fanaticism ; 
and  the  ordinary  barbarities  of  European  strife  were  multiplied  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  East  This  necessarily  grew  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
contest  When  the  authority  of  Heaven  is  pleaded  for  the  infliction  of 
punishment,  it  creates  an  implacable  and  remorseless  spirit ;  since  it  so- 
persedes,  by  a  stem  necessity,  all  ordinary  motives,  and  stifles  the  natural 
pleadings  of  humanity.  The  crusaders  exclaimed,  *  It  is  the  will  of  God  ? 
and  in  that  fancied  behest  the  fiercest  brutalities,  which  the  world  had 
erer  beheld,  sought,  not  palliation,  but  honour,  and  the  crown  of  ^eternal 
reward. 

The  spirit  of  religious  persecution  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  pecu- 
liar *  features,  which  afterwards  distinguished  it,  from  the  practice,  and 
even  from  the  principles,  of  the  crusades.  To  destroy  the  votaries  of  a 
diflerent  faith  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion ;  and  that,  too,  not  so  much 
because  they  were  dangerous,  as  because  they  differed.  The  principle, 
which  was  originally  intended  against  Mahometans  only,  took  root  gene- 
rally. The  rude  understandings  of  a  superstitious  race  were  perplexed. 
One  sort  of  diflerence  might  be  as  oflensive  to  Heaven  as  another.  The 
word  heresy  was  not  less  diligently  and  deeply  stigmatized  in  the  tablets 
of  the  church,  than  infidelity.  To  the  Pope,  the  infallible  interpreter  of 
the  spiritual  oracles,  the  former  was  at  least  as  formidable  and  as  hateful 
as  the  latter.  And  thus  the  weapon  which  had  been  applied  with  so  much 
praise  of  piety  to  chastise  the  one,  might  be  turned,  with  the  same  salutary 
efficacy,  to  the  extir])ation  of  the  other.  Through  such  an  inference,  which 
then  appeared  not  unreasonable,  urged  by  the  authority  of  a  powerful  pon- 
Liffy  the  practice  of  religious  massacre  was  introduced  into  the  church  of 
Christ ;  and  when  the  ministers  of  bigotry  had  once  revelled  in  blood, 
they  were  not  soon  or  easily  compelled  to  relinquish  the  cup.  Among  the 
many  evil  consequences  of  the  crusades,  we  may  account  this,  perhaps, 
BS  the  worst, — that  they  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  intolerance,  and  finally 
kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Europe  the  same  fanatical  passions,  with  which 
they  had  desolated  the  East 

^  We  more  particularly  mean  the  practice  of  assaulting  whole  lecti  and  districts  of 
horetics,  as  such,  by  authorized  military  force.  The  religious  wars  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Arians  were  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  between  the  Church  and 
the  Albigeois,  &c. ;  and  from  the  Arian  Controversy  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  iwrsecu- 
luni,  in  the  West,  had  never  the  opportunity,  whether  it  had  the  will  or  not,  oC  d«atco>ivcv^ 
bf  wholesale.  The  existence  of  the  heret^y  of  the  Vaudois  dunng  Vhftit  ^xvd^)  >Oun^'SaX« 
i^ppiohable^  if  aot  hiftQiicully  cotaui. 
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If  we  am  to  belieTe  the  eoatemponry  liItloriaiia»  the  befoee  of  tke  9mi 
were  remarkable  for  their  eontempt  of  efery  tnond  mlaeiple ;  and  Ai 
eitfes  of  Palestine  were  peculiarly  polluted  by  the  preweaee  of  ^les.  If 
dune  who  resorted  to  the  birth-place  of  their  rellpion  were  not  toiithdl 
even  on  that  holy  spot  by  its  plainest  precepts— if  the  woneii  wan  ia^ 
voiced  with  the  men,  the  priest  with  the  warrior«  in  equal  and  IndiaeriimMil 
mofligacy^-there  can  be  no  doubt  in  which  direction  the  moral  ayatam  it 
Europe  was  influenced  by  the  crusades ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  tiie  latUtk 

Iuired  in  Syria  were  forgotten  or  abjured  by  the  returning  pOgiim. 
desiastinl  writers  are  equally  loud  in  their  compUnts,  rcapcaetingfcB 

corruption  sustained  through  the  same  means  dj  the  dir 
f%e  denary  cipline  of  the  church.  Ine  final  cessatioB  of  eaaonied 
Indulgence,     penance  is  ascribed  to  the  introductioB  of  the  pleasiy 

indulgence.  In  unciTiliaed  ages,  the  moderate  uaa  of  thi 
spiritual  authority  was  unquestionably  attended  with  adTantage.  Iks 
practice  of  prayer,  of  fasting,  of  alms-giving,  under  the  aupeifaton- 
enee  of  a  pious  confessor,  was  salutary  to  the  oflUnding  IndlTidaal  ad 
useful  to  society.  It  taught  humiliation  to  the  proud  spirit ;  it  taught  9m 
exercise  of  charity ;  and  It  may  often  have  produced  the  genuine  inilts  ef 
lepentance.  It  is  true  that,  in  early  times,  some  discretion  had  oommonlf 
been  entrusted  to  the  bishop,  to  mitigate  and  even,  within  certaJn  limHi, 
to  commute  the  ordinary  penalties ;  and  it  was  not  later  than  the  dghdi 
century,  that  even  pilgrimages  to  certain  specified  places  were  snbatiMri 
fbr  the  appointed  penance.  But  before  the  times  of  the  Crusades  there 
was  no  mention  of  plenary  indulgence.  It  had  not  hitherto  beeQ  held  oat 
to  the  sinner  that,  bv  a  tingle  acU  he  might  be  discharged  from  all  the 
temporal  penalties  imposed  on  him  by  the  Divine  Justice,  This  wsi 
an  innovation  exceeding  the  boldness  of  all  former  changes,  and  suited  to 
Ae  extraordinary  occasion  which  called  for  it  But  it  is  properly  observed, 
that  those  who  introduced  it  had  forgotten  the  legitimate  object  of  cano- 
nical penance ;  that  it  was  enjoined  to  the  sinner,  not  so  much  for  bis 
chastisement,  as  for  the  discipline  and  purification*  of  his  soul.  But  what, 
after  all,  were  the  religious  duties  or  merits,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
original  system,  and  through  which  this  full  indulgence  was  acquired  ? 
To  wear  those  arms,  of  which  it  had  been  penance  indeed  to  be  deprived; 
to  turn  them  against  a  foreign,  instead  of  a  domestic  foe ;  to  engage  in  a 
mighty  and  soul-inspiring  enterprise,  instead  of  contesting  the  boundaries 
of  a  manor,  or  the  fosse  of  a  fortress.  Such  were  the  previous  habits  of 
the  crusaders ;  and  a  system,  which  offered  pardon  on  such  easy  tenns, 
must  have  acted  with  many  as  a  positive  encouragement  to  sin. 

As  the  process  of  canonical  penance  was  commuted  for  the  plenary  in- 
dulgence, so  was  the  indul(]^ence  itself  directly  and  unreservedly  t  com- 
muted for  money.  On  the  consequences  of  this  second  corruption  we 
shall  not  further  dwell,  than  to  mention  it  among  the  causes  which  finally 
operated  to  quench  the  crusading  ardour.  So  soon  as  absolutions  were 
made  matters  of  open  traffic,  the  motive  became  too  manifest ;  and  thus 

*  Such  was  the  origiaal  design  of  penaace ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  idea  of  eipiA' 
tion,  or  an  atonement  for  sin  by  suffisring,  very  soon  entered  into  the  consideratioii,  aiui 
very  commonly  took  place  of  the  first  motive.  That  idea  is  at  variance  with  the  firrt  pria- 
ciples  of  Christianity ;  and  so  far  as  it  was  prevalent,  the  penitential  system  was  founded 
on  a  false  principle,  and  its  abolition  can  be  no  matter  of  regret  to  anv  true  Chrisiiaii. 

t  Penances,  as  we  haye  mentioned,  had  been  previously  commuted,  ^^  commuted  ibr 
mohoy  too,  when  they  wen  commuted  for  alma :  onl^,  that  which  had  hiUMrto  iMen  spa** 
^/ and  decently  ai^  indiiecUy  ^sM^Asu^  g;c^ 
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at  length  the  preadien  of  craiades  attraeCed  lo  ftw  listentn*  thai  H  be- 
cjMBM  neeeaiaiy  to  pfomtee  teni[Kirtiy  indulgencee— of  days  or  even  yeara 

would 


any  who  would  consent  to  attend  their  sermons  *. 

The  evil  did  not  expire  with  ha  oecaaion ;  and  aflter  the  Crusades  were 
A  an  end,  the  popes  discovered  for  it  a  new,  an  easier,  and  perhaps  amore 
profitable  obfe^  By  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee  (in  the  year  1800),  the 
yiaee  of  pilgrimage  was  sltilfully  changed  firom  Jerusalem  to  Rome ;  and 
the  TomlM  of  the  Apostles  supplied.  In  the  popular  infatuation,  the  Crosa 
and  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.  A  consoling  compensation  was  thus 
fsade  both  to  the  avarice  of  the  Vadean  and  the  superstition  of  the  people; 
aad  the  indulgence  w;as  not  abandoned,  nor  its  venality  at  all  restrained, 
wntil  the  insuued  sense  and  piety  of  mankind  at  length  revolted  against 
1h^  enormous  abuse. 

I(  then,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  effects  of  the  Crusades  were 
goerally  pemieious ;  u  it  Is  true  that  they  caused  an  useless  waste  of 
fimnan  Ufe,  that  they  increased  the  ferocity  of  war,  that  they  gave  a  deadlier 


Ibrm  to  religious  persecution,  that  ther  depressed  the  level  of  morality, 
dnt  they  Introduced  into  the  discipline  of  the  church  its  mortal  corruption,^- 
Aeir  good  effects  will  be  found  insignificant  In  the  comparison,  even 
Aoogfa  we  should  account  among  them  the  ag^andizement  of  the  sacred 
Older ;  for  one  of  their  efiects  certainly  was  the  Immediate  incireaiie  of 
0ie  ecclesiastical  revenues.  The  property  of  the  crusaders  was  commonly 
placed,  during  the  expedition,  under  the  bishop's  protection  ;  and  in  case 
of  his  death,  it  often  fell,  without  supposing  any  direct  fraud,  into  the  pos- 
aassion  of  the  church.  Again, — though  there  were  wanting  neither  priests 
nor  monks  who  assumed  the  cross  in  person,  yet  the  number  of  those  was 
bj  no  means  proportionate  to  the  wealth  and  multitude  of  the  holy  com« 
aanuity ;  so  that  they  suffered  less  severely  than  any  other  class  the  imme* 
diate  evils  of  the  conflict.  But  the  tax  which  was  imposed  on  them  by 
Innocent  did  in  effect  much  more  than  counterbalance  those  temporary 
gains  ;  and  even  in  the  most  sordid  calculation  of  the  sacerdotal  interests, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  that  they  did  not  permanently  profit  by  that 
commotion,  which  overthrew  for  a  season  the  general  welfare  of  society. 


NOTE  (A)  ON  PAPAL  DECRETALS. 

Iw  the  first  ages  of  ChVistianity  the  letters  written  by  the  leading  Fathera 
of  the  Church  for  the  regulation  of  doctrine  and  discipline  were  called 
Decretals  (Epistolae  Decretales).  As  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
gradually  rose  above  that  of  other  bishops  and  patriarchs,  he  also  claimed 
an  especial  deference  for  his  epistles ;  and  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome,  in 
494,  under  Pope  Gelasius,  the  decretals  of  the  Roman  prelate  were  in- 
vested with  the  same  authority  as  the  canons  of  councils. 

Afler  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  Popes,  as  they  felt  their  growing 
power,  proceeded  not  only  to  deny  the  necessity 

of  any  confirmation  of  their  decretals,  but  to  dis-  Collection  ofGraiian. 
tinguish  and  exalt  them,  so  as  to  supersede  the 

canons  of  the  church.  As  they  increased  in  weight,  they  multiplied  \n 
number.  Gratian,  a  native  of  Chiusi  in  Tuscany,  a  monk  of  St.  Felix  of 
Bologna,  published  his  celebrated  collection  in  1151.  Many  had  been 
previously  put  forth,  but  without  obtaining  any  public  at  thority.  But 
that  of  Gratian  was  more  favourably  received,  and  was  made  the  subject 

*  See  F lenry'i  Diteoune  on  the  Grostdsi. 
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of  the  public  lectures  of  the  canonists.  It  was  entitled  the  Book  of 
Decrees,  or  simply  The  Decretal — Decretum*,  and  was  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  of  these,  called  The  Distinction^  comprised  one  hundred 
and  one  articles,  regarding  chiefly  the  different  descriptions  of  laws, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil;  the  authority  of  the  canons  and  decretals;  the 
ceremonies  of  ordination  ;  the  duties  of  the  clergy ;  the  power  of  the 
pope.  The  second — The  Cau«e»— -contained  thirty-six  sections,  relating 
to  various  matters  of  church  discipline  and  jurisdiction; — simony,  appeals, 
evidence,  elections,  censures,  testaments,  sepultures,  usury ;  of  the  righti 
of  monks  and  abbots ;  of  commendams,  oaths,  war,  heresies,  sorcery,  &c. 
The  third  part — On  the  Consecration — treated  of  the  consecration  of 
churches ;  of  the  celebration  of  mass  and  the  divine  offices  ;  of  the 
eucharist  and  other  sacraments ;  of  fasts  and  festivals,  and  some  other 
subjects.  The  work  abounded  in  errors,  not  only  as  it  attributed  to  the 
false  decretals  and  other  fabrications  the  authority  of  genuine  compo- 
sitions, but  also  as  it  falsified  many  of  the  passages  cited  from  unsuspected 
monuments.  Nevertheless,  it  was  received  without  hesitation  ;  and, 
after  funiishing  alone  the  materials  of  canonical  learning  to  the  schools 
of  Europe,  it  became  a  sort  of  basis  on  which  new  and  additional  decrees 
and  commentaries  were  fixed  and  long  supported.  Auother  collection 
was  made  by  Bernardo  Circa,  Bishop  of  Faenza,  in  the  year  1191.  This 
work  was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Decretals  of  Gratian,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  Book  of  Extrava^anis,  i.  e,  of  matters  not  comprised 
in  the  Decretals.  But  as  tliis  was  a  private  compilation,  it  obtained  no 
force;  and  accordingly,  about  the  year  1210,  Innocent  III.  caused  a 
more  perfect  collection  to  be  made,  and  gave  it  the  seal  of  public  autho- 
rity.     This  was  called  the  Roman  Collection. 

As  circumstances  changed,  and  edicts  increased  in  multitude,  fresh 
compilations  were  thought  necessary  ;  and  Gregory  IX.  t  availed  himself 
of  so  favourable  an  occasion  for  establishing  and  extending  the  monarchy 
of  his  see.  In  that,  which  was  published  under  his  auspices,  and  which 
affected  to  be  modelled  on  the  code  of  Justinian},  such  former  constitu- 
tions, as  seemed  to  him  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  his  own  times,  were 
fearlessly  cut  away,  and  others  inserted,  on  the  plenitude  of  his  own 
authority,  which  were  more  congenial  to  the  age  and  more  favourable 
to  pontifical  usurpation.  As  the  compilation  of  Tribonianus  had  been 
divided  into  five  books,  so  was  that  of  Gregory.  This  work  was  imme- 
diately published  throughout  all  the  schools  and  universities  of  Europe; 
and  as  it  was  composed  with  great  diligence  and  enforced  by  the' highest 
authority,  it  was  very  generally  and  even  eagerly  received. 

To  this  collection  Boniface  Vlll.  added,  about  the  year  1299,  an  addi- 
tional book,  commonly  known  as  the  Sixth  (Liber  Sextus),  and  containing 

*  .'^®.  *^"^**o'  admitted  the  object  and  difficulty  of  his  work,  when  he  called  it  Con- 
cordia Discordant iiim  Cauonum. 

t  It  is  usual  to  reckon  five  different  connnlations  of  Decretals  between  Gratian  and 
Gregory  lX.r— that  of  the  Bishop  of  Faenza,  three  during:  the  jwutificate  of  Innocent  III^ 
and  a  fifth  containing  the  Letters  of  Uonorius  III— Dupin,  Bibl.Noiiv.,  S.  XII.  ch.iii. 
and  X.  Raimond  de  Pennafort  was  the  person  to  whom  Gregory  committed  the  labour  of  his 
compilation.  The  eflect  of  these  successive  collections  (as  even  the  moderate  Roman 
Catholic  Historians  avow)  was  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  law,  to  estabKkh 
the  absohite  and  unbounded  power  of  the  y»oi»e,  and  to  create  an  infinity  of  suiti  and  pit>- 
cesMB,  to  be  decided  by  the  venal  justice  of  the  court  of  Home.  They  were  extensions  of 
the  principles  of  Gratian,  as  Gratian  had  eularj^ed  ujwn  those  of  the  false  Decretals,  in  at 
least  two  important  points— in  exempting  the  pojHJ  from  the  authority  of  the  canons,  and 
the  clergy  universally  from  every  sort  of  lay  iurisdiction.  See  Fleury's  Seventh  Ditcoune. 

/  llie  MS.  of  the  l^aadect  naa  iis«cKi^u«d  «moa%^\\!ift  xviAxa  ^(  ikmalfi^  ia  1 137« 
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I  dl  tbe  consdliitioiii  potlerior  to  the  pcmtificate  of  Qng(aj  EL  TUt  loo 
^WM  universaDy  acknowledged,  exoepdog  perfaapi  in  Friuice.  It  wee 
I  nrthcraaginented,  in  the  following  age,  by  the  CUmenimm*;  and  they 
i  irtfo  sooceeded  by  the  BxtravagmU^'^  name  adofyted,  probably,  from 
i  fho  woik  of  the  Bishop  of  Faenia.     These  were  the  laboora  of  the 

£pes  of  Avignon ;  and  as  the  Decretum  was  intended  to  correspond  with 
t  PandectSj  and  the  Decretals  with  the  Code,  so  the  Extravagants  iMid 
l^rir  model  in  the  NoYella  of  the  imperial  legislator.  Under  these  heads 
Ae  diflferent  branches  of  pontifical  jurisprudence  were»  for  a  long  period, 
cooiprised  tt  until  they  were  further  augmented  by  the  much  more  modem 
nddi^ii?"  of  the  Institutions. 

KOTE  (B)  ON  THB  UNIVERSIT7  OF  PARIS. 

The  numerous  public  schools  or  academies  which  had  previously  been 
fenned  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  at  Salamanca,  at  Cologne, 
and  elsewhere,  assumed  the  form  by  which  they  were  afterwards  chwac- 
terieed  during  the  thirteenth  century.  The  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
JMa.  It  was  adorned  more  than  any  other  by  the  multitude,  the  rank,, 
iad  the  diligence  of  its  students,  and  l^  the  abilities  and  various  acquire- 
imts  of  its  professors ;  and  since,  wmle  other  academies  confined  their 
nitmctions  to  particular  branches  of  science,  that  of  Ptois  alone  pretended 
lo  embrace  the  entire  rang^  it  was  the  first  which  took  the  title  of 
Uidversity.  In  its  origin  {,  in  the  century  preceding,  it  had  been  composed 
of  two  classes— of  artists,  who  gave  instructions  in  the  arts  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  of  theologians,  who  delivered  expositions  and  commentaries, 
some  of  them  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  (they  were  afterwards  called 
BiUid);  others  (denominated  Sententiarii)  on  Peter  the  Lombard's 
Bbok  of  the  Sentences.  These  two  appear  to  have  been  the  eariiest 
FoddHes ;  nor  is  mention  made  of  any  others  §  in  the  Constitutions  deli- 
vered in  1215  by  the  legate  of  Innocent  III.  But  the  other  two— law 
and  medicine — were  founded  immediately  aflerwards;  and  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  university,  in  1253,  to  all  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom, 
the  four  faculties  are  boldly  compared  to  the  four  rivers  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise.  Over  each  of  these  societies  a  doctor  was  chosen  to  preside, 
during  a  fixed  period,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  colleagues,  under  the  title 
of  doyen,  or  dean. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  members  of  the  academy  were  divided  into 
two  classes  only — masters  and  scholars.  There  were  no  distinctions  in 
grade  or  title ;  no  previous  ceremonies  were  necessary  for  advancement 
to  any  office.  But  the  introduction  of  various  degrees,  to  be  conferred 
afler  certain  fixed  periods  of  study,  followed  very  soon ;  and  four  were 
expressly  specified — those  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  master,  and  doctor — in 
the  reform  by  which  Gregory  IX.  gave  a  permanent  character  to  the 
university.     While  some  of  the  Italian  academies  may  have  been  more 

^  John  XXII.  published,  ia  1317,  the  ConstitutioDs  of  his  predecessor,  Clement  V. 
They  were  divided,  as  was  the  Liber  Sextus,  into  five  booksj  and  recommended  by  a 
IniU  to  the  most  eminent  universities. 

f  In  this  short  account  we  have  chiefly  followed  Giannone,  Stor.  di  Nap.,  lib.  xiz. 
cap.  y.  s.  1.    See  also  Dupin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.,  Siecle  XII.  chap.  zvii. 

t  We  refer  not  to  its  antiquity, — since  it  boasts  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
and  augmented  by  Lewis  the  Meek  and  Charles  the  Bald.  Its  completion  it  certainly 
owed  to  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  especially  Lewis  the  Young  and  his  son  Philippe 
Auguste.  It  had  some  celebrity  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  but  before  that  epocbj 
the  academy  at  Kheims  seems  to  have  been  in  greater  repute. 

§  Dvpin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.,  Siec.  XIII9  cbsp^x.    Moiheini,  CsoiUXIll.  y*^ ^^^s^ v 
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tniiiMl  for  ft  ptetiliar  profidenrf  hi  tbe  achnoe  oi  hwdroT  mtdldM^ 
Um  palm  of  theological  raperiontr  was  conceded,  wftboot  any  Aapola^l^l 
Vtona.  To  aflbrd  BtHl  greater  fkeiUUea  and  eneoorageoieot  to  Mb  alodpi 
Robert  de  Sorbonne,  a  man  abounding  both  fai  wealth  and  ip  pielj,  tW 
ehaphdn  and  friend  of  St  Lonis,  founded,  about  the  year  1856,  tlml  vHf 
renowned -institution,  which  has  associated  his  name,  mr  so  mnoy  cmtnii^i 
whh  the  theological  labours,  glories,  and  controforsies  of  his  countrymak 
These  few  sentences  may  he  sufBdent  to  call  tfce  reader*a  atteotJoalii 
an  Important  and  attractlTe  subject,  and  even  to  render  intelKgibla  andl 
tesstng  mention,  as  will  be  made  hereafter,  of  the  university  of  HriiL 
But  as  the  particulars  of  its  origin,  its  coostmctioo,  its  growth,  and  il^ 
prosperity,  do  not  strictly  belong  to  ecdeaiaatical  history,  we  moat  aat 
permit  them  to  usurp  those  scanty  pages,  which  may  be  more  apprap^ 
alriy»  if  not  more  instnictiYely,  occupied. 

■ 

NOn  (C)  ON  GSETAIN  THBOLOOIGAL  WBlTBRa 

The  bthers  of  the  eariy  Church  were  cautious,  in  provokiof  snbkils 
Peculations  on  the  holy  mysteries,  and  seldom  engaged  in  that  fiekl  eC 
theology,  unless  to  repel  the  invasion  of  some  popular  error.  And  etift 
then  u!ey  were  usually  contented  to  arm  themselves  with  scriptore  aid 
liaditjbQ  as  the  principles  of  their  defence,  reserving^  the  reaoorosa  ef 
reason  for  what  they  considered  its  legitimate  object  in  theological  cob* 
troversieSf  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings.  When  philosophy 
was  at  length  admitted  to  partake  in  these  debates,  the  method  int 
adopted,  as  most  congenial  to  the  sublime  truths  of  rdigion,  waa  that  of 
tlato ;  and  if  they  were  sometimes  exalted  by  this  alliance  into  fantastical 
mysticism,  they  at  least  escaped  the  degrading  torture  of  minute  and 
pugnacious  sophistry.  But  the  rival  system  also  found  some  early  advo- 
cates t,  though  insufficient  to  give  it  general  prevalence.  Boethius  applied 
the  principles  of  Aristotle  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, thus  moving  many  abstruse  and  inexplicable  questions  ;  and  John 
Damascenus  ailerwards   published  a  methodical    exposition   of  all   the 

Suestions  or  difficulties  of  theology.  In  the  West,  in  the  ninth  century, 
ohn  Scotus  Erigena  fell  into  the  same  snare  ;  but  his  method  of  subtil- 
izing was  not  suited  to  the  genius  of  his  ag^e ;  and  during  that  which 
followed,  every  operation  of  the  human  mind  was  suspended. 

But  when  reason  again  awoke,  she  was  straightway  delivered  into  the 

*  As  was  Bologna,  fbr  instance,  for  the  former,  and  Salerno  for  the  latter.  GnttiaB 
published  his  l>ecretal  at  Bologna ;  and  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  study  of  canon  lav 
continued  long  to  produce  its  effirct  The  study  of  civil  law  in  the  samA  school  ii  dated 
from  about  twenty  years  earlier — i.e.  from  the  discovery  of  the  Pandect  The  nodkii 
precepts,  which  issued  from  Salerno,  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  hoolu  of  flu 
Arabians,  or  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa. 

f  To  such,  and  to  the  errors  occasioned  by  them,  is  the  allurion  of  Fradentias.  Fket 
iecunda  in  Apotheosim. 

Statum  lacessunt  omnipoUentis  Dei 

Calumniosis  litibus: 
Fidem  minutis  dissecant  ambagibus, 

Ut  quisque  lingua  nequior : 
Solvunt  ligantque  quaMtionum  vincula 

Per  s]^llogismos  plectiles. 
Vse  captiosis  sycophantarum  strophis, 

VsB  versipelli  astutiae  ! 
Nodos  tenaces  recta  rumpit  regula, 
Infesta  dissertantibui. 
Andentios  Iknirished  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
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btten  of  Aristotle.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventli  century,  his 
philosophy  was  taught,  afler  the  Arabian  method,  in  the  public  schools  ; 
uid  thoug^h,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  confined  to  the  illustration  of 
profane  subjects,  yet  as  men  became  commonly  imbued  with  its  principles, 
ind  as  the  whole  system,  political  and  moral,  in  those  days,  was  interwoven 
irith  religious,  or  at  least  with  ecclesiastical,  considerations,  it  was  not 
long^  before  the  prevalent  system  passed  obsequiously  into  the  service  of 
heology  *.  John  the  Sophist,  Rocellinus,  Bereni^r,  Lanfranc,  Anselm, 
otroduced  that  method :  it  was  improved  by  Abelard ;  it  was  rapidly 
iropag^ated  in  all  the  schools  of  Europe  f ;  and  its  immediate  and  neces- 
mrj  efiect  was  to  multiply,  without  any  limit,  the  difficulties  which  it 
ilfected  to  resolve.  The  objects  of  the  investigation  were  too  immense 
*or  human  comprehension,  yet  they  were  sought  by  the  meanest  exercise 
>f  human  ratiocination.  The  end  was  unattainable  ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
lO,  the  means  were  those  least  likely  to  have  attained  it.  Nevertheless, 
iie  disputants  proceeded  with  eagerness  and  confidence;  and  thus  it 
jroved  that,  in  this  boundless  field,  the  most  different  conclusions 
irere  reached  by  paths  nearly  similar ;  and  that  out  of  every  question 
ivhieh  it  was  proposed  to  resolve,  a  thousand  other  questions  started 
brth,  more  abstruse,  more  absurd,  more  immeasurably  remote  from  th6 
precincts  of  reason  and  of  sense  |  than  the  original. 

To  impose  some  restraint  on  this  great  intellectual  licentiousness,-— 'to 
revive  some  respect  for  ancient  authorities,  —  to 
erect  some  barrier,  or  at  least  some  landmark,  for  Peter  the  Lombard. 
the  guidance  of  his  contemporaries,  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard published,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelflh  century,  his  celebrated 
'  Book  of  the  Sentences.'  Bom  in  the  country  whence  he  derived  his 
surname,  and  educated  at  Bologna,  then  more  famous  as  a  school  for  law 
than  divinity,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  for  the  prosecution  of  the  latter  study. 
He  was  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Bernard ;  and  presently 
attained  such  eminence  in  academical  erudition,  that  he  was  raised,  in  the 

* '  yatendum  simul  est,  (says  Brucker,  Ilistoria  Critica  Philosophiso),  ex  quo  Philosuphia 
Sarac«nica  suculi  xii  Occidontis  (^hrihtianis  innutuit,  pleais  eos  amplexibus  iacunditum 
phikMOphis  i;enu8  recepisse,  et  insauieiitium  muro  in  Dialecticam  debacchatos,  malum 
inalo  augendo  ad  Theulogiam  earn  transtulisne.'  (See  Per.  ii.,  par.  ii.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  ii. 
and  ill.)  That  author  shows,  that,  I'rom  the  seventh  until  nearly  the  twelfth  tLffSf  philo- 
lophy  was  confined  to  the  ^Missession  of  ecclesiastics,  and  to  the  limits  of  the  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium.  The  system  which  succeeded  was  called  scholastic,  as  emerj^inj^  from  tha 
ichools  of  the  monasteries.  After  the  time  of  Gratian,  the  study  of  canon  law  was  very 
commonly  mixed  up  with  it ;  and  the  combination  of  the  tliree  incongruities,  Canon  Law^ 
Scholastic  Philusuphyj  and  Theology,  formed  what  Brucker  aptly  denominates  a  Triplex 
Mnutrmn. 

f  Otho  Frisingensis  introduced  the  scholastic  system  into  Germany.  That  prelate,  the 
son  of  LeoiH)ld,  manpiis  of  Austria,  and  A^nes,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  was  made  bishop 
of  Frisingen,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1138.  He  attended  Conrad  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
1147,  and  die<l  nine  years  afterwards.  He  wrote  (in  seven  l>ooks)  a  Chronological  History 
of  the  World,  from  the  ('reation  to  his  own  time,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  the  eccleii- 
astical  annalists. 

I  Among  the  multitude  of  these  questions,  there  were  some  which  ended,  and  after  no 
Tcry  long  investigation,  in  absolute  infidelity.  The  Latin  writers  of  the  thirteenth  age 
abound  with  complaints  (exaggerated,  no  doubt,  but  not  uufounde<l)  of  the  progress  of 
unchristian  opinions,  directly  deduced  from  Aristotelian  principles — that  the  soul  jwrished 
with  the  body — that  the  world  had  had  no  beginning,  and  would  have  no  end — that  there 
was  only  one  intellect  among  all  the  human  race — that  all  things  were  subject  to  absolute 
jbte  or  necessity — that  the  universe  was  not  governed  by  Divine  Providence,  &c.,  &c.  We 
■hould  observe,  that  the  Aristotelians  declined  what  might  have  been  the  personal  conse- 
quences of  these  opinions  by  a  subtile  distinction.  These  matters  (they  Raid"^  ox^  '^Vv'&i^ 
sophically  true — but  they  are  theologically  false — Vera  tunt  aecunOkVon  VYi^QiM>\Ib^Bx^'U!i^xk 
necondum  Yidem  Catholicam,  See  Mosheim,  Cent.  XIII.  p.  i.  chap.  Vi.,  «a!\  \v,*Yi.OEid.v«^- 
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year  1150,  to  the  See  of  Pftris.  The  Book  of  the  Sentences  is  a  collecttos 
of  passages  of  the  Fathers,  es}>ecially  of  St  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  SL 
Jerome,  and  St.  Augustin,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  principal  ques- 
tions, which  then  so  violently  agitated  the  scholastic  doctors.  The  author 
was  cautious  in  intermixing  original  observation  with  the  venerable  oracles 
of  the  early  Church ;  and  he  trusted,  by  the  ancient  simplicity  of  his 
work,  and  his  contempt  of  the  fashionable  subtleties,  to  restore  some 
respect  for  the  less  vicious  system  of  older  times.  The  intrinsic  merit  of 
this  production,  the  talents  and  extensive  learning  which  it  exhibited, 
recommended  it  to  universal  attention ;  and  the  '  Master  of  the  Sentences' 
long  retained  an  undisputed  supremacy  in  the  theological  schools.  But 
tlie  effect  of  his  work  was  not  that  which  he  had  warmly  and,  perhaps, 
reasonably  anticipated.  The  schoolmen  made  use  of  his  text,  principally 
that  they  might  hang  on  it  their  futile  disceptations  and  commentaries; 
and  so  fruitful  was  that  elaborate  book  in  matter  for  ingenious  disputation, 
that  Peter  the  Lombard,  so  far  from  having  arrested  the  current,  is  usually 
ranked  among  the  chiefs  or  fathers  of  the  scholastic*  theology. 

If  the  dominion  of  Aristotle  was  for  a  moment  suspended  by  the  decree 

of  the  council  of  Paris  t»  (in  1209)  which  con- 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,    demned  to  the  flames  his  metaphysical  works,  it 

was  eflectually  restored  by  the  patronage  of  Fre- 
deric II,  That  emperor  caused  numerous  translations  to  be  made  from 
his  most  celebrated  compositions,  and  diffused  through  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially at  Bologna,  tlie  genius  which  had  hitherto  ruled  with  peculiar 
prevalence  in  France.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  description  of  disputants 
had  grown  up,  for  whose  character  and  oflices  the  scholastic  method  was 
admirably  calculated,  and  who  carried  it  to  its  most  pernicious  perfec- 
tion I.     The  mendicants  now  gave  laws  to  the  academies  of  Europe ; 

*  See  Diipin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.,  Cent.  XII.  chap.  xv.  Neanmoins  on  peut  le  consid^icr 
comme  Ic  chef  de  totiH  les  scholastiques ;  car  quoi(pi*il  ait  suivi  dans  son  ouvrage  une 
m^thode  bicn  diflcrente  des  autrvs,  quant  &  la  maniure  de  troiter  les  questions  de  Theo* 
logie  ;  son  livre  Icur  a  tuntefois  servi  de  fondement  et  de  base^  et  lis  n'ont  fait  en  appt- 
rence  que  de  commenter. 

t  The  reason  assif^ncd  for  the  condemnation  of  Aristotle  on  this  celebrated  occasioa 
was,  that  his  works  had  i^ven  occasion  to  the  errors  of  Amalric,  and  micrht  probably  do 
BO  to  many  others.  (See  Brucker,  Loc.  cit.)  And  thoy  did  so  ;  but  the  errors  which 
scholastic  subtlety  raised,  were  as  easily  laid  by  a  different  formula  of  the  same  incanta- 
tion— they  apiHsared  and  disappeared,  fleetinp^,  impalpable,  imsubbtantial.  The  perma- 
nent heresies  of  the  age  stoofl  on  firmer  ground.  The  ^ievances  of  the  Waldenses  and 
the  Wicliflfites  were  not  the  creations  of  sophistry ;  so  neither  could  sophistry,  though 
backed^  by  jicriiecution,  silence  the  murmurs  which  they  caused. 

X  \Ve  shoultl  here  observe  that  the  popes,  however  they  profited  by  the  influence  of  tht 


Bed  cmitenii  termmis  a  i)atribus  institutis,  mentes  auditorum  vestrorum  fructu  ccriestii 
eloquu  sa^nietis,  ut  hauriant  u  fontibus  Salvatoris.  The  passa^'e  is  cited  by  Mosheixn. 
•  "*•  ?  r  i  ^'•."'  *^''''l*'  "*•  ^^'■"cker  (IIi.^t.  Crit.  Philosoph.  p.  n.  Pars.  ii.  lib.  ii. c  iii.) 
cites  the  folio  win  j;  passa},^*  from  a  bull  of  the  same  i>oi)e  published  in  1231.—'  Magistn 
veroet  bcholares  Tlicologi®  .  ,  nee  philosophos  se  osteutent,  sed  satagant  fieri  ITjeo- 
didacti—nec  Iwiu-intur  m  lingua  pi)puli  linguam  Hebra>am  cum  asotica  confundentes,  scd 
de  lUis  tantum  m  scholis  qua-stionibus  disimtent,  quae  per  libros  thetilogicos  et  sanctorum 
patrum  tractatus  valeant  ti-rminari.'  But  the  system  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
tiudcnia;  their  ardour  was  aided  by  the  edicts  of  Frederic  II.;  and  the  system  of  Ant- 
totle,  suiwrior  io  all  edicts,  was  de8tine<l  to  yield  only  to  the  predominance  of  another 
system,  that  of  polite  litiraturc  and  natural  reason.  See  Petrarch's  comiJaints  of  the 
disiionoiir  brought  on  theology,  by*  tlie  iiro&ne  and  loquacious  diakcticiani '  of  biB  day, 
De  JRemed.  Utrius(|.  Fortun,  and TuabwSku.'H^JL ^. ^.•\.\\\i,\u 
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ind  the  rules  which  they  inn]X)sed  were  drawn  from  the  code  of  Aristotle: 
Kt  this  time  arose  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  '  angelic  doctor,'  the  Coryphceus  of 
the  disciples  of  the  Slta^ryrite.  He  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family 
ind  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1224.  He  entered 
rery  young  into  the  Dominican  Order,  and  studied  at  Paris  and  at  Cologne* 
ander  Albert  the  Great,  a  German  scholastic,  the  dictator  of  his  day  '*'. 
St.  Thomas  (he  was  in  due  season  canonized  by  John  XXII.)  died  at 
the  early  age  of  fifly ;  but  the  writing^  which  he  has  left  behind  him  com- 
pose seventeen  folio  volumes.  The  most  important  among  them  are  his 
Commentaries  on  Aristotle,  and  his  Sum  of  Theology.  But  they  likewise 
contain  most  voluminous  observations  on  various  books  of  the  Old  and 
NTew  Testament,  and  investigations  of  many  theological,  metaphysical,  and 
moral  questions.  They  were  studied  in  those  days  with  insatiable  avidity. 
They  are  now  confined  to  the  shelves  of  a  few  profound  students,  whence 
they  will  never  again  descend.  It  might  seem  harsh  indeed  to  say  of 
them,  *  that  they  are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a  sage,  than  the  toil  of 
a  single  husbandman,  who  multiplies  the  giils  of  the  Creator  and  supplies 
the  food  of  his  Brethren  t*'  But  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  any  impor- 
tant practical  benefits  were  ever  derived  from  them ;  whether  the  reflections 
which  they  awakened  were  generally  profitable  either  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  man,  or  to  his  future  prospects.  And  we  certainly  cannot  ques- 
tion, that  the  spirit  of  contentious  disceptation,  which  they  nourished  and 
propagated,  was  injurious  to  one  of  the  best  principles  of  religion,  religious 
forbearance  and  universal  charity  |. 

Contemporary  with  St  Thomas  Aquinas  was  another  celebrated  orna- 
ment of  the  church,  St.  Bonaventura.  He  was  a 
native  of  Tuscany  §,  and  entered  in  the  year  1243  St.  Bonaventura, 
into  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans.  He  likewise  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Paris,  and  with  such  success,  as  to  acquire  the  title 
of  the  Seraphic  Doctor.  In  the  year  1256  he  was  appointed  General 
of  his  Order,  and  died  at  no  very  advanced  age.  His  works  are  less 
voluminous  than  those  of  Ac^uinas,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  a  very  different 
character  ||.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  rather  towards  the  extreme 
of  mysticism,  than  that  of  minute  and  frivolous  disputation.  It  rose  into 
Ihe  regions  of  spiritual  aspiration ;  it  courted  no  intellectual  triumphs  and 

*  This  honour  was,  however,  contested  by  our  countryman,  Alexander  Hales,  a  Fran* 
nacan,  who  taught  philosophy  at  Paris,  and  acquired  the  formidable  title  of  '  The  Irre- 
fragable Doctor.'  Another  and  more  attractive  appellation  was  '  The  Fountain  of  Life.' 
He  entered  into  the  Franciscan  Order  in  1222,  and  died  at  Paris  twenty-three  years 
afterwards.  His  most  important  work  was  a  Commenteury  on  the  ^  Book  of  the  Sentences,' 
oomposed  by  the  order  of  Innocent  IV. 

f  The  words  are  Gibbon's — applied  to  a  different  subject. 

{  Fontenelle,  we  believe,  (see  Tiruboschi,  Stor.  Lett.  Ital.,  vol.  iv.  p.  i.  lib.  ii.)  has 
somewhere  said  of  St.  Tbomas  Aquinas,  '  that  in  another  age  and  under  other  circum- 
stances he  would  have  been  Des  Cartes.'  No  one  ever  questioned  his  genius  and  im- 
mense enidition  ;  or  that  he  has  intermixed  some  sensible  remarks  with  the  fashionable 
■ophi'try,— only  we  should  not  value  him  too  highly  for  this.  A  great  mind  should  oppose 
the  evil  principles  of  the  time — at  least  it  should  lend  no  aid  to  them.  Koger  Bacon  in 
the  same  age  acted  a  nobler  part. 

§  The  Italians  are  justly  proud  of  the  success  of  their  countrymen  in  tho  schools  of 
Pkris.  Besides  the  three  eminent  ecclesiastics  mentioned  in  the  text,  they  enumerate, 
among  the  Parisian  Professors  of  the  same  ap^e,  John  of  Parma,  a  Franciscan  ;  Kgidio  da 
Roma,  an  Augustinian ;  Agostino  Trionfo  of  Ancona ;  and  Jacopo  da  Viterbo.  Through 
the  following  century  the  series  contiimed,  though  with  diminished  brilliancy — and  then 
it  ceased. 

II  Both  these  doctors  are  praised  for  professional  disinterestedness.     Bonaventura  is 
r^ted  to  have  refused  the  aicbbishoprick  of  York ;  Aquinaa  \]bai  Q^  't^^\^«»-)  ^  "v^  ^"^ 
Other  dignities. 
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despised  the  abuse  of  reason.    By  this  quality  he  has  obtained,  and  in  a 
frreat  degree  merited,  the  eulogies  of  Gerson  *  ;  who  has  pronounced  (and 
the  authority  is  respectable)   that  his  works  surpass  in  usefulness  all 
those  of  his  age,  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  love  of  God  and  Christian 
devotion  which  speaks  in  him  ;  that  he  is  profound  without  being  prolix, 
subtle  without  being  curious,  eloquent  without  vanity,  ardent  without  in- 
flation.   There  are  many  (says  the  critic)  who  teach  the  accuracy  of  doc- 
trine ;  there  are  others  who  preach  devotion ;  there  are  few  who  in  their 
writings  combine  both  these  objects.   But  they  are  united  by  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  whose  devotion  is  instructive,  and  whose  doctrine  inspires  devotion. 
The  celebrated  controversy  between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists t» 
of  which  the  origin  was  not  long  posterior  to  the  general  study  of  Aristotle, 
^as  continued  with  no  great  intermission  till  the  days  of  Luther.    Tht 
fourteenth  century  was  particularly  disturbed  by  its  violence.     Two  of  the 
leading  champions  of  that  age  were  John  Duns  Scotus  X,  and  his  disdple 
William  of  Occam.     The  former  had  ventured  boldly  to  impugn  some  ci 
the  positions  and  conclusions  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  his  opinioni 
found  many  advocates.    These  formed  the  party  of  the  Nominalists  ;  and 
since,  in  the  political  disputes  of  the  day,  they  favoured  the  cause  of  tbe 
emperor,   they  fell   under  the  spiritual  denunciations   of  the  Vatican. 
Again,  the  Dominicans  for  the  most  part  rallied  round  the  banners  of 
Aquinas  and  the  pope,  while  the  Franciscans  commonly  defended  the 
tenets  of  Scotus,  a  member  of  their  own  order.    Thus  the  controversy 
assumed  a  new  name,  as  its  character  became  more  rancorous ;  and  the 
ambitious  polemics  of  that  and  of  succeeding  ages   severally  enlisted 
among  the  conflicting  ranks  of  the  Thomista  and  the  Scotists.     The  prin- 
cipal points  $  of  theological  difference  between  these  renowned  adversa- 
ries, were  '  the  nature  of  the  divine  co-operulion  with  the  human  will,' 
and  '  the  measure  of  divine  grace'  necessary  for  salvation.     These  were 
subjects  which  have  employed  the  devout  in  every  age,  and  provoked 
the  perpetual  exercise  of  reason.     But  the  production,  which  was  more 
effectual,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  exalthig  the  reputation  of  Scotus, 
was  his  demonstration  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  Dominicans  maintained  that  the  holy  Virgin  was  not  exempt  from  the 
stain  of  original  sin  ;  the  deeper  devotion,  or  the  bolder  hypocrisy  of  the 
Franciscan  supported  the  contrary  opinion.     That  either  party  was  right, 
it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  to  ascertain  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  both 
were  equally  absurd,  in  as  far  as  both  were  equally  positive.     Yet,  will  it 
be  believed  that  this  inscrutable  and  most  frivolous  question  formed  an 
important  subject  of  difference  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church — a  subject 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  cognizance  of  popes  and  of  councils — for  the 
space  of  more  than  two  hundred  years? 

*  See  Dupin.  Nouv.  Biblioth.  Cent.  XIII.,  chap.  iv. 

f  RoBcelliuiis,  a  native  of  Brittany,  has  the  repute  of  havinjf  invented  these  opinions. 
He  was  opposed  by  Anselm,  aud  compelled  to  abjure  before  a  C:ouucil  at  Soibsons,  in  1092. 
He  seemv  also  to  have  incurred  some  danger  from  a  popular  tumult.  He  was  exiled 
from  France,  and  thon  passed  a  short  time  in  Kn^laiid,  where  he  gave  great  offence  by 
censuring  the  concubinage  of  the  clere\',  attested  by  their  numerous  illegitimate  children, 
and  by  calumniating  (as  is  said)  Archbishop  Anselm.  The  writers  of  the  Hist.  Litt  At 
la  France  treat  him  throughout  as  a  heretic— but  none  of  his  writings  (if  any  ever  exi^} 
now  remain. 

t  This— the  subtle— doctor  died  in  the  year  1308.    He  was  a  native  of  Dunss  ia 
Scotland,  and  a  Franciscan. 
i  S«e  Mosheim,  Cent  XIV.,  p.  ii.,  chap.  iii. 
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Section  I. 

History  of  the  Popes, 

Vren  Philip  undertook  to  raise  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  pon- 
ifical  chair,  six  conditions  arc  believed  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  mo- 
arch,  and  accepted  by  the  subject.  Five  of  them  stipulated  for  the 
ntire  forg^iveness  of  all  the  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  Boniface, 
nd  the  Roman  See ;  for  the  restoration  of  the  friends  of  Philip  to  com* 
nunion  and  favour;  for  the  power  of  exacting  tenths  for  the  five  following^ 
ears  ;  for  the  condemnation  of  the  memory  of  Boniface  ;  for  restitution 
f  dignity  to  two  degraded  cardinals,  and  the  creation  of  some  others, 
riends  of  the  king.  The  sixth  was  not  then  specified ;  the  mention  of 
t  was  reserved  for  a  more  convenient  season  * ;  and  we  may  remark, 
hat  the  others  were  obviously  not  suggested  by  any  long-sighted  policy 
inning  at  the  permanent  humiliation  of  the  Roman  See,  but  rather  by 
»assion  and  temporary  expediency.  If  we  except  the  nomination  of  new 
ardinals,  who  would  probably  be  French,  there  is  not  one  among  the 
ondttions  dictated,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  by  the  great 

*  Bzovius,  Contin.  of  Barun.  Annol.  Ana.  1305,  i.  Fleury,  liv.  xc.  i.  xlix.  Gian- 
one,  lib.  zxii.  cap.  viii.  Uistorians  aru  nut  agreed  what  the  iijcth  condition  was— some 
asert  that  it  was  to  heap  additional  anathemas  on  Boniface,  and  bum  his  bonei ;  others 
uppuse  it  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  condemnation  of  the  Templars,  others  by  tho 
rauNfer  of  the  papal  residence  to  France.  The  violence  of  Philip's  cK«x«Lcl«tt,  «kxi^  >\yib 
sere  temporary  character  of  most  of  his  other  itipulationt)  maSia  Vhft  ftiil,\«iW\f&)^v& 
BOit  probaUtf  conjecture. 
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lasted  for  nine  years,  was  entii 
the  country  where  it  commenced.  Clement  V.  was  altemai 
Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  and  Avignon ;  and  he  was  the  first  amon 
descendants  of  St.  Peter,  who  insulted  the  chair  and  tomb  1 
by  continual  and  voluntary  absence :  his  example  was  follow 
cessors  until  the  year  1376.  Thus  for  a  period  of  about  sevc 
mighty  pontifical  authority,  which  wus  united  by  so  many  tic 
of  Rome,  which  in  its  nature  was  essentially  Italian,  and  wl 
boundless  extent  of  despotism,  was  exercised  by  fureignerc 
land,  under  the  sceptre  of  a  foreign  prince.  This  humiliat 
were,  exile  of  the  Holy  See  t>  has  been  compared  by  Italian 
Babylonian  captivity ;  and  a  notion,  which  may  have  orig 
accidental  time  of  its  duration,  has  been  recommended  by  i 
Bimiiarity,  French  autliors  have  regarded  the  secession  to 
very  different  light — but  we  shall  venture  no  remarks  01 
character  of  this  singular  period,  until  we  have  describe! 
occurrences  which  distinguished  it. 

Clement  V.  immediately  fulfilled  most  of  the  stipulated  c 
restored  the  partizans  of  the  French  king  to  their  honour 
several  new  cardinals,  Gascons  or  Frenchmen ;  he  revoke 
decrees  made  by  Boniface  VI 11.  against  France,  even  to  ih 
Sanctam — at  least  he  so  qualified  its  operation,  as  not  to 
country  which  had  merited  that  exception  by  its  faithful  atta 
Roman  See ; — but  when  called  upon  to  publish  a  formal  coi 
the  memory  of  that  pontiff,  he  receded  from  his  engagen 
direct  avowal,  that  such  an  act  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  aul 
fortified  by  the  sanction  of  a  General  Council. 

Very  soon  afterwards,  rumours  were  propagated  respc 
abominations,  both  religious  and  moral,  per{)etrated  by 
the  Knights  Templars — not  in  occasional  licentiousness,  bu 
and   practice  of  the   society.      Information  of  these  offei 
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^n  October  1,  1311,  the  Council  assembled.  Its  professed  objects 
i  three: — 1.  To  examine  the  charpfes  ag^ainst  the  Templars  and  secure 
purity  of  the  Catholic  Faith.     2.  To  consult  for 

relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  8.  To  reform  the  CouncU  of  Vietme. 
mers  of  the  clerfij  and  the  system  of  the 
ifch  *.  The  first  of  these  terminated  in  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
ler ;  their  property  t  was  transferred  to  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital^ 
\  were  considered  a  more  faithful  bulwark  against  the  process  of  the 
del — (it  was  thus  that  the  second  purpose  of  the  assembly  was  also 
posed  to  be  eflfected ;)  while  their  persons  were-  consi^ed  to  the  jus- 

of  provincial  Councils,  to  be  guided  by  the  character*  confession,  or 
tumacy  of  the  individual  accused.  By  these  means  the  greater  part 
uestionably  escaped  with  their  lives ;  but  several  were  executed,  and 
•ng  these  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Commander  of  Normandy  suf- 
d  under  singular  circumstances.  They  had  confessed  their  guilt,  and 
e  consequently  condemned  by  the  bishops,  to  whom  that  office  had 
1  assigned  by  the  Pope,  to  the  mitigated  punishment  of  perpetual 
risonment.     On  hearing  this  sentence,  they  retracted  their  confession 

inflexibly  protested  their  entire  innocence.     The  cardinals  remanded 

n  for  further  trial  on  the  morrow,  but  in  the  meantime,  Philip,  having 

Qt  what  had  passed,  and  not  brooking  even  so  trifling  a  delay  in  the 

itisement  of  an  enemy,  caused  them  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  small  island 

lie  Seine,  on  the  same  evening.     They  endured  their  torments  with 

i  constancy ;  and  the  assembled  crowd,  as  it  believed  their  guilt,  was 

unded  by  their  firmness. 

n  the  reality  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  depends  the  character  of 

nent  V. ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was 

ived  in  a  matter  so  important,  involving  the     Probable  Innocence 

and  property  of  so  numerous  and  powerful  a       of  the  Templars. 
%  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  interests  and  honour 
»  many  kings  and  nations.     It  is  true,  that  it  was  by  Philip  that  the 

attack  was  made  both  upon  their  character  and  their  persons ;  but 
)last  which  he  sounded  was  presently  repeated  by  the  Pope,  and  reiter- 

in  every  quarter  of  Europe.  Again,  the  Templars  were  rich  ;  and 
'ithsianding  the  nominal  disposal  of  their  property  which  was  made  at 
ne,  tliere  were  few  princes  who  entirely  lost  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
y  for  spoliation  t*  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  Philip  continually  dis- 
led  any  avaricious  motive  i'or  his  aggression ;  and  that  he  does  not 
ar  in  fact  to  have  turned  his  success  to  those  ends  ;  but  he  was  irritated 
Leir  opposition  to  some  former  schemes,  and  against  the  Grand  Master, 
irticular,  he  was  known  to  entertain  a  personal  and  implacable  animo- 

...  As  to  the  ))roofs  of  their  guilt — the  confessions,  which  several 
^rmed  to  have  made,  do  not  rest  on  any  satisfactory  evidence,  though 
3ms  probable,  that  some  did  really  acknowledge  all  that  was  imputed 
em.     But  of  these,  some  may  have  been  driven  into  weakness  by 

)sov.  Coatin.  Baron.  Ann.,  311,  8.  i.     Fleury,  L  xd.  sect  xx?i. 
ULcepting  that  in  Spain  ami  Portugal,  which  was  coniecrated  to  the  formation  of 
order,  with  the  prospect  of  a  Moorish  Crusadu,  under  tlie  especial  superintendence  of 
ipe.    We  find  it.  moreover,  affirmed  by  Dupin,  Nouv.  hiblioth.  Cent.  XIV.  chap.  ii. 
he  publication  of  the  Hull  for  the  dissolution  of  the  order  was  prevented  in  Germany, 
lat  the  Templarti  were  there  acquitted  by  a  Provincial  Council. 
in  the  princeM  enjoyed  the  rents  of  the  landed  estates,  until  the  commissioners  of 
nights  of  Rhodes  had  made  out  their  claims,  there  arose  gteat  delays  in  reti^u\\i.^ 
Fhilip  himself  retained  a  certain  sum  for  the  expemes  otlha  ^OMca\AK»i\  >Qi>afiL  "^^^ 
ent  to  justify  any  suspicion  oJi' raimcity. 
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torment  or  terror ;  while  others,  individually  guilly,  may  have  imputed  to 
the  society  their  private  crimes.  At  any  rate,  their  confessions  are  cm> 
fronted  hy  the  firmness  of  many  others,  who  repelled,  under  every  risk  ill 
torture,  the  detestable  accusations.  Indeed  many  of  the  charges  weretf 
a  nature  so  very  monstrous  *,  so  very  remote  from  reason  or  nature,  ■ 
almost  to  carry  with  them  their  own  confutation — at  least,  the  most  a* 
plicit  and  unsuspicious  evidcMicc  was  necessary  to  establish  their  tralk; 
and  none  such  was  oflered. 

Philip  was  more  successful  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  an  ancient  ul 
powerful  Military  Order,  than  to  disc^race  the  memory  of  an  insolent  [i» 
tilT;  and  the  Council,  which  suppressed  the  Templars  with  auch  M 
show  of  justice  or  humanity,  contended  with  invincible  eagerness  for  thi 
reputation  of  Boniface.  It  was  perscveringly  attempted  to  attach  tb 
stain  of  heresy  to  his  name  ;  hut  though  the  king  pursued  this  design  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  malignity  and  revenge,  the  prelates  assembled  A 
Vienne,  three  hundred  in  number  t«  unanimously  proclaimed  his  spotki 
orthodoxy — that  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  fiilk 
Disappointed  in  this  favourite  hope,  the  king  was  compelled  to  seek  con*' 
lation  ill  an  edict  published  at  the  same  time  by  the  pope,  which  accorM 
a  gracious  pardon  to  the  enemies  and  calumniators  of  Boniface. 

For  the  third  and  worthiest  object  of  the  labour  of  the  Council,  M 

abundant  harvest  was  provided  by  the  multiplied  abaa 

The  abwipn       of  the  Church.     It  was  complained  that  (in  France  it 
of  the  Church,     least)  the   Lord's  day  was  more  generally  devoted  to 

business  or  to  pleasure  than  to  divine  worship ;  lltot 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  frequently  delegated  to  improper  pc^ 
sons,  and  by  them  so  scandalously  perverted,  that  the  censures  of  tk 
Church  had  lost  their  ])ower  and  their  terrors ;  that  many  contemptibk 
individuals,  defective  alike  in  learning  and  in  morals,  were  admitted  to 
the  priesthood  ;  that  prebends  and  other  dignities,  being  now  in  most 
cases  filled  by  the  pope,  seldom  by  the  bishop,  were  usually  presented  to 
strani^fers  and  even  foreigners,  men  of  dissolute  morals,  elevated  by  suc- 
cessful intrigues  at  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  that  thus  the  young  and 
deserving  aspirants  for  ecclesiastical  promotion  were  frequently  com* ' 
pelled  to  abandon  the  profession  with  disgust,  and  invariably  became  the 
bitterest  and  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Church.  Another  abuse 
was,  tlie  immoderate  indulgence  of  pluralities  ;  many  held  at  the  same 
time  four  or  five,  some  not  fewer  than  a  dozen  benefices.  Another  eTil 
menti(med,  is  the  non-residence  of  many  of  the  higher  clergy,  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  ])ersonally  watching  their  interests  at  the  Vatican. 
The  sumptuous  luxury  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  negligence  and  inde» 
cency  with  which  tlie  divine  services  were  performed,  constituted  another 

*  They  are  containi'd  (see  Jizuviits,  Ann.  l.SOS,  s.  iii.)  iu  six  charj^cs  and  fourteen  (jue** 
tions — involving  infidelity.  l)las])heniy,  and  the  must  alMiuinahle  impuritie8.  That  whick 
the  sufii'ivrs  ap^K'ar  nidst  <:ent'rally  tu  hiive  confessed  under  the  torture,  was  the  piibhc 
denial  of  (yhribt,  us  a  cunditiuu  of  admission  into  the  Order,  attended  with  insults  to  tfat 
cross.  ^Vu  nei'd  scarcely  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  excellent  remarks  of  Voltain*  and  ^ 
mondi  on  tliis  sid)ject.  The  latter  esj>ecially  confirms  Iiis  opinion,  tliat  the  Tcmplan  vcic 
tacri/iveJ,  by  conteminirary  authority  and  substantial  reasons.     Ital.  Rep.,  ch.  xis. 

t  Hzov.  ad  unn.  1312,  i.  Avery  tedious  process  a^aiiu>t  the  orthodoxy  of  Boniface 
had  been  carried  on  in  1310,  before  the  |>o(m>  at  Avignon,  where  Nogaret  apjieaivd  as  bii 
principal  accuser,  and  the  ai^nt  of  Philip.  But  C.'Kment.  iniwiilin|^  on  the  one  haud  in 
offend  the  Kinj;.  and  not  daring  on  the  other  to  scandalize  the  Church,  interposed  « 
many  delayti,  that  I'hilij^  at  length  decided  to  await  the  decision  of  the  General  CouodL 
bev  FleuT}',  1.  xci.  s.  xliii. 
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ehar^  against  the  beneficed  clerfry.  The  profligracy  and  simony,  publicly 
[yraetiaed  at  the  Roman  Court,  swelled  the  longf  list  of  its  acknowledg^ed 
leformities  \  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  Clement  published,  in 
LSI 3,  its  canons,  which  were  fifty-six  in  number.  Most  of  these  were, 
ndeed,  nominally  directed  to  the  reformation  of  the  Church;  the  progress 
>f  heresy  was  vigorously  opposed ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  or 
leal  some  divisions  now  beginning  to  spring  up  within  the  Church :  sub- 
lecta  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur.  Some  constitutions  likewise 
regulated  the  relation  of  the  bishops  to  the  Monastic  Orders ;  and  others 
imposed  greater  decency  on  the  lower  t  orders  of  the  clergy ;  but  the 
grand  and  vital  disorders  of  the  Church,  those  from  which  its  real  danger 
proceeded,  and  which  were  in  fact  the  roots  whence  the  others  started 
into  life  and  notice,  these  were  led  to  flourish  unviolated,  and  to  spread 
DAore  and  more  deeply  into  the  bosom  of  the  communion. 

Clement  V.  died  X  very  soon  afterwards,  and  his  death  was  followed  by 
an  obstinate  difference  between  the  French  and 

Italian  cardinals  respecting:  the  nation  of  his  Election  of  John  XXII. 
■accessor.  This  was  prolonged  by  the  impa- 
tient interference  of  the  populace  §,  excited,  as  it  would  seem,  by  some  Gas- 
con soldiers,  who  proposed  to  terminate  the  dispute  by  seizing  the  persons  of 
the  Italians.  Accordingly,  they  set  fire  to  the  conclave  ;  but  the  terrified 
cardinals  escaped  by  anuther  exit,  and  immediately  dispersed  and  con- 
cealed themselves  in  various  places  of  refuge.  Such,  indeed,  was  their 
panic,  or  at  least  their  disinclination,  that  two  years  elapsed  before  they 
could  be  reassembled.  At  length,  after  a  second  deliberation,  which 
lasted  forty  days,  they  elected  James  of  Euse,  a  native  of  Cahors,  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Porto — such  long  delay  and  repeated  consultation  did  it 
require,  to  add  to  the  list  of  pontifical  delinquents  the  name  of  John  XXII. ! 
That  Pope  was  of  very  low  origin,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  or  a  tapster  j|  ; 
but  he  had  natural  talents  and  a  taste  for  letters,  which  were  early  dis- 

*  The  pope  onlerud  all  the  bishops  tu  brinjr  with  them  to  the  Council  expositions  of 
■U  which  seemed  to  demand  correction.  Two  of  these  memoirs  are  still  extant,  and  from 
fhem  the  abuses  here  briefly  enumerated  are  taken.  See  Fleury,  liv.  cxi.  s.  H.,  lii. 
Samler,  sec.  xiv.  cap  ii,  '  Infinita  fere  sunt  qus  reforraari  deborent ;  ignorantur  quasi 
trtaU^yr  a  Cliristiunis  articuli  fidci  et  aha  qu»  ad  reliji^ionem  et  salutem  animarum  pertinent 
»  .  •  Monachi  non  vivunt  in  suo  monusterio  ;  sicut  equus  efirenis  discurrunt,  mercan- 
hir^  et  alia  enormia  faciuut,  de  quibus  lo<jui  verccundum  est  et  turpo  .  .  pnelati  non 
pOHunt  bonis  personis  hudie  providere  obstante  multitudino  Clericorum  apud  Curiam 
Ibomuiam  impetrantium,  qui  quidem  nunquam  Ecclesiam  intrarunt  .  .  etiam  pueri 
obtinent  dignitates  .  .  Utinam  Cardinatety  qui  sunt  animalia  (lennata,  plena  uculia 
ante  et  retro,  talia  perspiciant  .  .  similes  sibi  similes  eli^mt  .  .  bene  dico  opus  esse  in 
Camile  etiam  et  in  membris  refonnatione.'  The  author  of  this  bold  appeal  to  the  Head, 
which  was  not  itself  excepted  from  the  ^ncral  censure,  bi  not  known  to  posterity — the 
doeumeat  is  given  by  Raynalduse  Cod.  VaticKuo.  Hzovius  (anu.  1310,  sec  vi.)  enume- 
nice,  at  great  length,  fifteen  of  the  principal  abuses  with  which  the  Church  was  charged 
on  tlus  occasion. 

t  The  following  is  the  Twenty-second  Canon.  '  Clerici  conjugati  camiBcum  seu 
naeellariorum  aut  tabernariorum  officiuin  publico  et  (lersonaliter  exercentes,  vestes  virgatas, 
partitas, neque  statui  suo  conducentes,  purtuntes  severius  puniantur.  See  Bzovius,  Coutin. 
Ann.  Baron.,  ann.  1313,  sec.  i. 

2  He  died  immensely  rich,  through  the  sale  of  benefices  and  other  such  traffic ;  and 
ttie  moment  that  he  was  known  to  have  expired,  all  the  inmates  of  his  palace  are  stated  tu 
have  rushed  with  one  consent  to  his  treasury :  not  a  single  servant  remained  to  watch  the 
body  of  his  master,  insomuch  that  the  lights  wliich  were  blazing  round  fell  down  and  set 
fire  to  the  bed.  The  flames  were  extmguished ;  but  not  till  they  had  consumed  half  the 
body  of  the  richest  Pope  who  had  yet  governed  the  Church.  Sismondi  believes  this  anecdote. 

}  The  conclave  was  held  at  Ijarpentras,  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  RKo\\«,  \v>\.  l«x 
froia  Avignon.    It  happened  that  the  Court  was  assembled  tbisre  NiYieu  \ba  V^)^^  ^^b^\ 
it  theieforo  bectjne  the  legal  place  for  the  new  election. 

//  ahroBBi  VUlam,  lib,  ix,  c  huux.    Giannooei  lib.  uui.  cap,  rvsu 
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covered  'and  encouraged,  and  his  ^adual  rise  to  dignity  in  the  Churck 
was  not  disgraced  by  any  notorious  scandals  *.     But  he  had  not  lonf 
been  in  possession  of  the  highest  eminence,  before  he  abandoned  himteiC 
without  scruple  or  shame,  to  his  predominant  passion,  avarice.     He  wai  I 
not,  indeed,  exempt  from  the  ambitious  arrogance  without  the  Chureh,  I 
and  the  vexatious  intolerance  within  it,  which  seem  at  this  time  to  have  I 
been  communicated  by  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  its  successive  possessors— 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  each,  according  to  his  previous  dispositioi 
to  those  qualities  ;  but  avarice  was  the  vice  by  which  John  was  indivi- 
dually  and  peculiarly  characterized,  and  to  which  he  gave,   during  hii 
long  pontificate,  the  most  intemperate  indulgence.     Not  contented  with 
the  usual  methods  of  papal  extortion,  he  displayed  his  ingenuity  in  thi 
invention  of  others  more  efiectual ;  he  enlarged  and  extended  the  Rule  of 

the  Apostolical  Chancery  t;  he  imposed  the 
The  ApogtoliaU  Chancery,     payment  of  annates  on  Ecclesiastical  Bene 

fices ;  he  multiplied  the  profitable  abuse  d 
dispensations ;  he  increased  in  France  the  number  of  bishoprics ;  aol 
commonly  took  advantage  of  the  vacancy  of  a  rich  See,  in  order  to  mab 
five  or  six  translations,  promoting  each  prelate  to  a  dignity,  somewhit 
wealthier  than  that,  which  he  had  before  held :  so  that  all  were  con" 
tented,  (says  Giannone]:)  while  all  paid  their  fees.  In  a  word,  he 
considered  kingdoms,  cities,  castles  and  territories  to  be  the  real  patii- 
mony  of  Christ,  and  held  the  true  virtue  of  the  Church  to  consist,  not  m 
contempt  of  the  world  and  zeal  for  the  faith  and  evangelical  doctrine^  but 
in  oblations  and  tithes,  and  taxes,  and  collections,  and  purple,  and  gold 
and  silver.  Such  is  the  language  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  if  it  be 
somewhat  exaggerated  by  their  general  prejudices  against  the  popes  of 
Avignon,  the  immense  §  treasures  which  were  unquestionably  amassed 

*  The  violent  paity-wiitera  of  the  day,  Franciwans  and  Gliibelines,  who  heaped  eveij 
epithet  of  abuse  upon  the  hu&tile  name  of  John  XXI I^  have  been  too  hastily  credtt«d  bj 
some  modern  Mrritere.  Qiovanni  Villani  admits  that  he  was  modest  in  his  manner  of 
life,  sober,  not  luxurious,  nor  profuse  in  hb  personal  exi>enditure.  In  the  course  of 
almost  every  night,  he  rose  to  say  his  office  and  to  study ;  ho  celelnrated  mass  ahniMl 
(Tvery  day ;  was  easy  of  access  and  rapid  in  tlic  performance  of  business.  He  was  hastf 
in  temper,  of  an  informed  and  penetrating  understanding,  and  magnanimous  in  aiEiirs  of 
importance.  (See  Flcur}',  1.  xciv.  s.  xxxix.)  These  qualities  ami  habits  at  least  repel  thi 
charge  of  universal  prrifligacy  which  has  been  brought  against  him.  Nevertheless,  it  b 
the  opinion  of  Sismondi  (chap,  xxix.)  that  his  elevation  was  not  less  ascrtbable  to  hil 
intrigues  and  effrontery  than  to  his  talents ;  and  the  public  acts  of  his  pontificate  raqimt 
no  comment. 

f  lie  reduced  the  system  of  Apostolical  taxation  to  a  code  of  canon  law.  A  deaom  or 
sub-deacon  might  be  absolved  for  murder,  fur  about  twenty  crowns ;  a  bishop  for  about 
three  hundryd  livres :  every  crime  had  its  price.     See  Denina,  14,  vi. 

X  We  might  bo  disposed  to  receive  this  with  some  little  suspicion,  even  from  GiimiioiM 
^«ince  he  was  not  only  an  Italian,  but  a  decided  anti*Gallican  also— were  not  the  iaefei 
directly  derived  from  Giov.  Villani. 

}  Giov.  Villani  (lib.  xi.  cap.  xx.)  asserts  (on  the  authority  of  his  own  brother,  resideBt 
at  Avignon,  who  received  his  information  from  the  treasurers  of  the  jwpe)  that  the  t«t- 
sure  found  on  the  death  of  John  XXI I.  amounted  to  more  than  eighteen  millions  of  florini 
in  gold  coin  ;  while  that  in  services  of  the  table,  crosses,  crowns,  mitres  and  othir  trinket! 
of  gold  and  iirecious  stones,  rose  to  about  seven  millions  more — ^total,  twenty-five  millioni 
of  goUlen  florins.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  amassi-d  by  John,  and  chiefly  by  hif 
reservations  of  all  the  beneHces  of  all  the  collegiate  Churches  of  Christendom.  Hb  oidi- 
nary  pretext  was  the  lilieration  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  *  Storia  or  Nuova  Cronica,»  of  Giovanni  Villani,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  begins  at 

the  earliest  age  and  continues  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1348.    It  chiefly  rvlates  to  thi 

aSiiira  of   Florence,  and  is   mobt    instructive  during  the  last   century.      His  brother 

JUatteo  coatiaued  the  HutoryCviUi  «a  AdL^jSunn  >Dri  Vi^  own  wta  Philip)  u  far  utbi 

year  1364. 
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tgr  John,  prepare  as  to  believe  much  that  ia  asserted  respeeting^  the  me- 
pods  of  his  exaction. 

•'  But  the  circumstance,  by  which  this  pontificate  was  most  distinguished, 
IBd  which  for  a  moment  raises  us  from  the  sordid 
irtails  of  fraud  and  extortion  to  the  recollection  of         C<miai  foUh 
he  loftier  vices  of  the  Oregories  and  the  Innocents,    Loui»  of  Bavaria, 
PttB  a  contest  which  the  Pope  perseveringly  main- 
rined  with  the  Emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria.     Having  entered  at  greater 
■m^th,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary  into  the  description  of  the  two  former 
mfliets  between  the  empire  and  the  holy  see,  and  of  that  also  between 
kilip  and  Boniface,  we  shall  not  pursue  the  particulars  of  this  last  and 
Ablest  effort  of  declining  papacy.     The  leading  events  are  briefly  these. 
he  Electors  assembled  at  Frankfort  in  1314  were  divided ;  and  while 
Nne  chose  Louis  for  successor  to  the  throne,  others  supported  Frederic, 
rcfaduke  of  Austria.     John  *  refused  to  confirm  either  of  the  Pretenders, 
k1  they  continued  to  dispute  the  empire  with  the  sword  till  the  year  1323, 
hen  Frederic  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.     The  Duke  of  Bavaria 
len  took  upon  himself  tl.e  imperial  administration,  without  at  all  soliciting 
e  'sanction  of  the  Pope.     Thereupon  the  latter  pronounced  sentence 
rminst  him,  and  prepared  to  support  Leopold,  the  brother  of  Frederic. 
ouis  boldly  appealed  to  a  General  Council,  and  to  a  future  and  legitimate 
ope,  and  he  received  in  return  an  ineffectual  sentence  of  excommunication 
tA  deposition.     In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  the  opposite  parties 
id  been  maintained  with  great  fury  in  Italy,  and  upon  the  whole  to  the 
Ivantage  of  the  Guelphs,  through  the  poweriul  aid  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
ill  faithful  to  the  Roman  see.     Consequently  Louis  was  pressed  to  cross 
m  Alps.     He  assembled  a  parliament  at  Milan,  and  assumed  with  great 
ilemnity  the  iron  crown.     From  Milan  he  advanced  to  Rome  :  the  cele- 
ty   of  his  march  anticipated  all  opposition,  and  the  ceremony  of  his 
NTonation  was  there  performed,  with  abundant  pomp  and  acclamation,  in 
&nuary,  1328.     Vigorous  measures  of  hostility  were  at  the  same  time 
lopted — a  sentence  of  degradation  against  John  XXII.,  and  the  appoint- 
lent  of  a  new  and  imperial  Pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 
nt  though  an  emperor  might  at  this  time  be  sufRcientiy  powerful  to  repel 
ith  impunity  the  ))onti6cal  censures,  his  aggressive  attempts  were  at  least 
i  futile  as  those  of  his  adversary.     Nicholas  was  rejected  by  the  Catholic 
orld ;  and,  after  two  years  of  vain  pretension,  surrendered  his  title  and  his 
ersont  to  John.     The  Emperor  had  been  previously  compelled  to  retire 
om  Rome.     So  that,  after  a  fruitless  contest  of  about  seven  years,  the 
»1ative  situation  of  the  combatants  was  little  altered ;  and  the  sentences 


*  In  a  bull  published  in  1317,  John  maiutaioud  that  all  imperial  vican  lust  their  au- 
ority  at  the  duaih  uf  the  Kinperor,  and  that  it  devolved  on  the  Pope.  '  God  himself/ 
9  continued,  ^  has  confided  the  empire  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  that  of  heaven,  to  the 
ivereign  pontiff.  During  the  interref^num,  all  the  rights  of  the  empire  devolve  upon 
ke  church  ;  and  he  who,  without  the  ^lennission  of  the  apostolic  see,  continues  to  exer- 
■e  the  functions  entrusted  to  him  by  tlie  Emperor  in  bis  Ufetime,  ofiends  against  religion, 
unges  into  crime,  and  attacks  the  divine  Majesty  itself.'  See  Sismondi,  Rep.  It.,  ch. 
uz.  This  claim  w<is  pressed  more  than  once  by  the  Avignon  Popes — ^thc  more 
igeriy  because  the  legitimacy  of  *  the  King  of  the  Romans'  was  involved  in  that  of  the 
mperor ;  and  the  Pope,  who  pretended  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  one,  had  a  nearer 
iterest  in  usurping  the  functions  of  tlie  other. 

I*  Aoconling  to  the  account  of  Giovanni  Villani  (lib.  x.  cap.  dziv),  be  was  delivered  up 
f  the  Pisam,  and  sent  to  Avignon.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  prayed 
IT  mercy :  e  con  bel  sermone  e  autoritft  se  coufesed  |)eccatore  eretico  col  Bavero  insieme, 
lefatto  V  havea.  It  should  be  added,  that  John  treated  bim extmnely  well,  and  that 
i  died  a  natural  death^at  Avignon  three  years  afterwards. 
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of  degradation  and  deposition,  mutually  reiterated,  had  no  other  eflleet  thii 
to  prove  to  the  world  (thoug^h  not  so  to  the  individuals  engaged)  that  then 
was  something  in  the  claims  of  hoth  parties  extravagant  and  unfounded; 
and  that  the  temporal  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spiritual  <■ 
the  other,  though  occasionally  confounded  by  the  abuse  of  both,  were  ■ 
fiict,  as  they  were  in  essence  and  origin,  independent. 

We  observe  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  Louis  deviated  during  thb 
contest  from  the  tactics  of  his  two  predecessors,  and  adopted  those  of  the 
French  King.  The  appeal  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope  to  tliat  of  i 
General  Council  was  the  severest  wound  which  could  be  inflicted  on  pipl 
arrogance.  It  was  more  than  that, — since  it  led  almost  necessarily  to  tk 
limitation  of  papal  power.  In  an  age  of  darkness,  such  an  appezd  might 
have  been  treated  as  a  wanton,  though  bitter  insult.  But  reason  «v 
at  length  awakened,  and  men  were  beginning  to  consider  what  ought  to 
be,  as  well  as  what  had  been.  The  promul^tion  of  a  new  and  grud 
ecclesiastical  principle,  on  the  authority  of  a  king  and  an  emperor,  wooU 
excite  some  consideration  even  among  the  most  bigoted ;  and  there  wouU 
be  few  who  did  not  begin  to  entertain  a  question  respecting  the  spiritual 
omnipotence  of  the  Pope. 

Another  measure  was  taken  by  the  Emperor,  also  aAer  the  example  of 

Philip,  which  tended  more  directly  to  the  sane 

Charges  ofHer&ty      end.     In  the  Assembly  held  at  Milan,  at  whidi 

against  John  XXII.     several  prelates  attended,  John  XXII.    was  fo^ 

mally  impeached  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  Sixten 
articles  were  specified,  in  which  he  erred  against  the  constitutions  of  tbe 
General  Councils ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to  have  virtually  forfeited  tbe 
pontifical  dignity.  It  was  a  bold  proceedinf^  in  Louis,  on  the  judgment 
of  a  provincial  meeting  of  his  own  partizans,  to  convict  the  Vicar  of  Chri^ 
of  heretical  depravity*.  It  was  indeed  to  repel  usurpation  by  usurpation, 
and  to  seize  the  spiritual  sword  in  his  strife  to  recover  the  material.  TIm 
accusations  were  probably  false,  and  certainly  fruitless  :  they  acquired  do 
general  credit  at  the  time,  nor  have  they  adhered  to  the  memory  of  the 
accused.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  assumption  of  papal  fallibility  in  matters 
of  faith  by  two  powerful  monarchs,  and  the  vigour  of  the  measures  takci 
on  that  assumption,  naturally  confirmed  the  confidence  of  those  whom 
reason  had  already  led  to  the  same  conclusion. 

But  it  also  happened  very  strangely,  that  the  same  extraordinary  chaqte 
was  again  incurred  by  John  XXII.  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  witk 
much  greater  appearance  of  reason.  In  some  public  discourses  delivered 
in  the  course  of  the  years  1331  and  J332,  he  had  rashly  declared  hi* 
opinion,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  in  their  intermediate  state,  were 
indeed  permitted  to  behold  Christ  as  a  man  ;  but  that  the  face  of  God,  or 
the  Divine  Nature,  was  veiled  from  their  sight  until  their  reunion  with  the 
body  at  the  last  dayf.     The  publication  of  this  new  doctrine  produced! 

*  The  Pope's  disputes  with  the  Spiritual  Franciscans  had  raised  a  considerable  jwuty,  ew« 
in  the  church,  against  him.  Besides,  all  the  theologians  and  sectarians,  who  were  disc* 
**"x*tr****  ^*P*^  government,  declared  in  favour  of  Louis.  See  the  latter  part  of  thischi{<« 

t  Mosh.,  Cent  XIV.,  p.  ii^  ch.ii.  <  The  recompense  of  the  saints,  before  llie  coimBj 
of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  bosom  of  Abraham ;  after  liis  coming,  his  passion,  and  ascentido, 
their  recompense,  till  the  day  of  iuilgmeut,  is  to  be  under  the  altar  of  God,  that  is,  umltf 
the  protection  and  consolation  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.     But  after  the  judgmtft 


hy  Fieuxyj  liv.  xciv.}  secU  vd. 
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iarp  sensatioD  throughout  Christendom.  The  iounediate  admission  to 
Ike  beatific  Vision,  a  received  and  popular  tenet, 
had  been  openly  impugned  by  the  highest  spiritual  The  Beatific  Vision, 
pBthority  :  it  became  necessary  either  to  resign  the 
Imet  or  to  condemn  the  Pope.  Robert,  King  of  Sicily,  warmly  exhorted 
John,  whom  he  had  attached  by  a  long  and  useful  alliance,  to  retract 
Ihe  offensive  declaration.  Philip  VI.  of  France  united  with  equal  ardour 
Id  the  same  solicitation.  The  most  learned  Dominicans,  together  with 
•U  the  doctors  and  divines  of  Paris,  humbly  urged  the  same  entreaty. 
Laymen  joined  with  churchmen,  the  friends  of  the  Pontiff  with  his  bitterest 
mcmies,  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  his  error.  The  Pope  was  so  far 
mioved  by  such  general  and  powerful  interference,  that  he  assembled,  at 
Ihe  close  of  1333,  his  Cardinals  in  public  consistory ;  and  aller  having 
BMised  to  be  read  in  their  presence  all  the  passages  of  all  writers  who  had 
Ireated  the  subject,  (the  labour  of  five  days,)  he  protested  that  he  had  not 
designed  to  publish  a  decision  contrary  to  Scripture  or  the  orthodox  faith ; 
And  that,  if  he  had  so  erred,  he  expressly  revoked  his  error.  This  expla- 
nation may  possibly  have  been  considered  somewhat  equivocal ;  at  least  it 
had  not  the  effect  of  allaying  the  irritation  which  prevailed,  and  a  second 
consistory  was  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  December  following. 
But  on  the  evening  preceding  its  assembly,  John  was  seized  by  a  mortal 
malady.  Nevertheless,  he  summoned  his  Cardinals  around  him,  and  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  his  long  life  (he  died  at  90)  was  to  read  in  their  pre- 
■ence  a  bull,  containing  the  following  declaration :  *  We  confess  and  be- 
licsve  that  souls  purified  and  separated  from  their  bodies  are  assembled  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  paradise,  and  behold  God  and  the  Divine 
Essence  face  to  face  clearly,  in  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  condition  of 
a  separated  soul.  Anything  which  we  may  have  preached,  said,  or  written 
contrary  to  this  opinion,  we  recall  and  cancel*.'  Still  even  the  expiring 
confession  of  the  Pontiff  was  not  considered  sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy 
the  measure  of  orthodoxy;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  John  XXII., 
aAer  having  ruled  the  apostolical  church  for  above  eighteen  years,  wliich 
he  passed  tor  the  most  part  in  amassing  treasures!*  in  fomenting  warlike 
tumults,  and  in  chastising  heretics,  died  himself  under  the  general  imputa- 
tion of  heresy.  But  the  error  of  the  pontifical  delinquent  was  discreetly 
veiled  by  the  church  which  it  scandalized  ;  and  when  Benedict  XII.,  his 
successor,  hastened,  in  the  year  following,  to  restore  the  unanimity  of  the 
faithful  respecting  the  Beatific  Vision,  he  described  it  as  a  question  which 
John  was  preparing  to  decide,  when  he  was  prevented  by  death:|:. 

The  reasons  which  gave  such  popularity  to  the  orthodox  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  excited  such  very  general  opposition  to  the  other,  were  chiefly 
these: — If  the  Virgin,  the  Saints,  and  Martyrs,  were  not  yet  admitted  to 
the  Divine  presence  ;  if  they  were  only  in  distant  and  imperfect  communi- 
cation with  the  Deity,  it  was  absurd  to  uphold  their  mediatorial  oflice;  it 
was  vain  to  supplicate  the  intercession  of  beings  who  had  no  access  to  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Moreover,  the  mere  insult  thus  offered  to  the 
dignity  of  the  saints,  and  the  disparagement  of  their  long-acknowledged 

11  * ■ ■ ■ 

*  Bzov.,  Ann.  1334.  i.    Fleury,  liv.  xciv.,  sect  xxxviii. 

f  lu  the  hititories  of  his  life  we  find  many  edicts  directed  against  alchymists  and  tho 
adiilterent  of  coin, — proving  at  least  how  much  of  his  attention  was  turned  in  that  diiec- 
tion.  He  issued  money  from  the  |)ontifical  mint,  and  counterfeited,  with  some  Ivna  uf 
reputation,  the  florins  of  Florence.    Giov.  Villani,  lib,  ix.,  cap.  clxx. 

{  In  the  bull  Bcnedictiu  DctUy  of  which  the  subtttance  is  given  by  Flciuy,  liv.  xciv., 
sect.  xliv. 
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tncritfi,  were  oflencen  very  sensibly  felt  and  resented  thronglioat  Mfc 
Catholic  world.  Another  reason  is  likewise  mentioned ;  and  it  may,  h|i 
fact,  have  been  the  most  powerful  motive  of  dissatisfaction — ^if  the  di»|c 
{rerous  opinion  were  once  established,  that  the  souls  of  the  just,  wfaalli 
liberated  from  pur^ratory,  must  still  await  the  day  of  judgment  for  thdrlk 
recompense,  the  indnlii^ences  granted  by  the  Church  would  be  of  no  avail;  I 
'  and  this  (as  the  Kin<r  of  France  very  zealously  proclaimed)  would  h  |b 
effectually  to  vitiate  the  Catholic  faith  *  !*  Ife 

Benedict  XII.  was  Ixirn  at  Saverdnn,  in  the  county  of  Foix,  and  was  tkl  |e 

son  of  a  baker.      He  possessed  considerable  theolo^iol  v 
Benedid  XIL     learn incr,  but  such  little  talent  for  the  mana|i^emeiita(  1^ 

an  iiitripriiin<r  court,  that  he  suspected  and  proclaiiMi  |] 
his  own  incapacity t  for  the  pontifical  functions.  But  it  proved  otb»  1^ 
wise ;  for  he  broui^ht  to  that  office  a  mind  sensible  of  the  corruptka  m 
which  surrounded  liim,  and  of  the  abuses  which  disfigciired  his  Chords  I' 
and  he  employed  his  useful  administration  in  endeavours  to  remcdj  V 
such  of  them  as  were  placed  within  his  reach.  In  the  first  eierdtt  |' 
of  his  ]X)wer,  he  dismissed  to  their  benefices  a  vast  number  of  conitlj 
ecclesiastics,  who  preferred  the  splendour,  and  perhaps  the  vices,  et 
Avignon  to  the  discharp^e  of  their  ])astoral  duties.  A  larg-e  body  of 
cavaliers  had  been  maintuiued  by  the  pomp  of  his  predecessor,  with  whoM 
services  Benedict  immediately  dispensed.  He  was  sparing^  in  the  pio- 
motion  of  his  own  relatives,  lest  the  king^  should  make  them  the  means  cf 
exerting  influence  over  liimself.  He  undertook  the  serious  reform  of  tbe 
Monastic  Orders — not  confining  his  view  to  the  less  powerful  commnm* 
ties,  but  purifyinp:,  with  indiscriminate  severity,  the  poor  and  the  opulent, 
the  Mendicants,  Benedictines^,  and  Aup^ustinians  ;  and  the  Older  of 
(Mteaux,  to  which  he  had  himself  belonged,  was  tlie  first  object  of  his  co^ 
rection.  Ho  estahlislu'd  nunuTOus  schools  within  the  monasteries,  and 
also  compelled  the  yoiin<r  ecclesiastics  to  frequent  the  universities  of  Paris, 
Oxrord§,  Toulouse,  and  Slontpellier.  In  the  education  of  the  derpfy  he  saw 

*  St-e  tho  I'lulof  thi"  Tenth  Hoi)k  of  Ginvnnni  N'illcini.  In  the  course  of  the  controvenj. 
i'xcititl  solclv  liy  his  own  vunity,  John  professed  the  most  impartial  doMrc  for  truth ;  but 
it  w,iK  ohsL'rvcd  thnt  he  showi-ri'd  liis  hencilccs  mobt  lihurally  upon  thoM?  who  supiH>rteil 
i\w  new  opinion.  PhiUp  of  France  Ciono  boldly  forward  as  the  champion  «»r  orthodus)', 
nnd  the  iii\iolal-le  unity  of  tlie  Cliurch — *  dicendo  laicamente  come  fidol  Christiana,  chd 
invano  bi  prei;herel»liero  i  Santi,  r>  harehhesi  s]KTiMiza  di  salute  pi-r  li  Km)  meriti,  se  Nostra 
Donna  Santa  Maria,  e  Santo  (iiovanni,  e  Siinto  I'iero,  e  Santo  I'aolo  e  li  altri  Santi  noD 
poti's>ero  Vi><leie  la  Deitade  al  lino  al  di  <lel  (¥iudixio,  e  havere  p«'rfetta  liealitudiue  in  viU 
eterna  ;  e  chc  per  tpieila  opiniuue  o;;ni  in<iul^en/a  e  j>erdiinanza  data  \n:r  antico  per 
Santa  Chiisa,  ^  die  si  desse,  era  vana.  Latjual  cosa  sareliln:  graude  errorce  guastameato 
della  Fede  Cathtdica.* 

f  The  cardinals,  twenty -four  in  number,  agreed  with  an  iniusual  decision  and  iinaiu- 
niity,  ascribed  hy  some  to  flivine  inspiration,  by  others  to  a  ridiculous  mistake.  JacquM 
Fnnrnier  (such  was  Ids  name)  brini;  also  a  ciudinal.  was  pn'sent  at  his  own  election,  and 
when  he  heard  the  deti-rininatiun  of  his  brethren,  he  re[iroac.hed  them  with  having  elected 
an  ass.  lie  was  ceilanily  the  least  eminent  nuMuber  of  the  Sacred  CoUe^  ;  and  to 
that  circumstance,  acconlm;:^  to  (iiuvanni  \  dlani  (lib.  \i.  cap.  \xi.),  he  was  indebted 
for  his  elevation.  Hie  cardin.ds.  iutendm<i:  in  the  scrutiny  to  throw  away  tlieir  vote*. 
fatally  concurred  in  heapini;  them  upi.n  him — '  ch*  era  tenuto  d  pin  menomo  de*  CardioalL* 

:^  \  it.  lienedict.  XII.  ap.  Ijalu/ium.  Jk'uedict  has  been  celebrated  by  the  |)en  of 
Petrarch — 

Te  cui  Tell  oris  p;u-iter  Pela^ique  .supremum 
(.'ontnlit  Imi»eriuni  virtus  meritumtjue  pudonjue. 
Yet  we  obscr\'e  (in  15zovins,  ann.  I;J.{I>,  s.  I,)  that  on  one  occasum  this  virtuous  pontiff 
rvirrved  the  a[ipointment  to  ull  the  prelacies  of  all  the  churches  for  the  sjtace  uf  two 
years.     Did  he  oveilook  in  his  reforming  zeal  the  abuses  by  which  he  proBtcnl  ? 

}  About  twenty  years  luterj  an  Archbishop  of  Armagh  complainedj  that  wbca  he  was 
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IM  only  reasonable  assurance  for  the  stability  of  the  Church.  Lastly,  he  even 
isplayed  a  willin§rness  to  restore  the  papal  residence  to  Italy,  if  it  should 
ppear  that  his  Italian  subjects  were  desirous  of  his  presence ;  but  the 
■iperialiRts  were  at  that  moment  so  powerful,  and  the  party-spirit 
•  highly  inflamed,  that  he  received  little  encouraj^ement  in  that  desif^n. 

Clement  VI.,  who  succeeded  Benedict,  in  the  year  1342,  did  not  imitate 
\m  virtues ;    hut  while,  in  his  public  deportment,  he  more  • 

early  followed  the  footsteps  of  John  XXIL,  he  appears  Clement  VL 
ren  to  have  outstripped  that  pontiiF  in  the  license  of  his 
rivate  life.  He  was  scarcely  installed  in  his  dirrnity,  when  he  was  ad* 
ressed  by  a  solemn  deputation  from  the  Roman  people.  It  consisted 
r  eighteen  members*,  one  of  whom  was  Petrarch ;  and  it  was  charged 
ith  three  petitions.  The  first  was,  that  Clement  would  accept,  person* 
1 J  and  for  his  lite  only,  the  offices  of  Senator  and  Captain,  togfether  with 
le  municipal  charges ;  the  second,  that  he  would  return  to  the  possession  of 
Is  proper  and  peculiar  See  ;  the  third,  that  he  would  anticipate  the  Secular 
ibilee  ordained  by  Boniface  VIII.,  and  appoint  its  celebration  in  the Jiftieth 
sar.  The  Pope  accepted  for  himself  the  proffered  dignities,  but  without 
rejudice  to  the  rights  ot'  the  See ;  to  the  second,  which  was  an  important  and 
isc  request,  he  returned  a  friendly  but  decided  refusal ;  but  the  third,  which 
ily  tended  to  swell  the  profitable  abuses  of  religion,  he  accorded  without 
raitation.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  bull  which  he  issued  (in 
M3)  for  this  purpose — 'That  the  love  of  God  has  acquired  for  us 
]  infinite  treasure  of  merits,  to  which  those  of  the  Virgin  and  all  the 
Bints  are  joined; — that  he  has  left  the  dispensation  of  that  treasure 
I  St.  Peter  and  his  successors ;—  and  consequently,  that  Pope  Boniface 
III.  had  rightfully  ordained,  that  all  those  who  in  the  year  1300,  and 
rery  following  centurial  year,  should  worship  for  a  specified  numl)er  of 
ays  in  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  should  obtain 
ill  indulgence  for  all  their  sins.  But  we  have  considered  (he  contimies) 
lat  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  Christ  came  spiritually  to  accomplish,  the 
flieth  year  was  the  jubilee  and  remission  of  debts;  and  havi<ig  also 
>^rd  to  the  short  duration  of  human  life,  we  acconl  the  same  indulgence 
)  all  hencetbrwurd  who  shall  visit  the  said  churches,  and  that  of  St.  John 
•ateran,  on  the  fiAieth  year.  If  Romans,  they  must  attend  for  at  least 
iirty  following  days  ;  if  foreigners,  for  at  least  fifteen.* 

This  proclamation  was  diligently  published  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
otn,   and  excited    an   incredible  ardour  for 

le  Pilgrimage.  During  a  winter  of  unusual  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee, 
iclemency,   the   roads  were   thronged  with 

evout  travellers,  many  of  whom  were  compelled  to  pass  the  night 
r'ithout  shelter  or  nourishment,  in  the  fear  of  robbery,  and  the  certainty 
f  extortion.  The  streets  of  Rome  presented  for  some  months  the  spec- 
ic\e  of  a  vast  moving  multitude,  continually  flowing  through  them,  and 
oexhaustihly  renovated.     The  three  appointed  churches  f  were  thronged 


esident  at  Oxford,  the  University  cuntoincd  thirty  thousand  students  ;  whereas,  at  the 
me  when  he  wrote  (in  \:V^ii)  it  contained  only  six  thousaud.  The  reason  given  for  the 
ecrease  was,  that  tlie  Mendicants,  wlio  occupied  several  of  the  chairs,  had  seducetl  so 
laiiy  uf  the  youu'j;  students  into  their  Order,  that  parents  were  no  longer  willing  to 
xjiOiie  their  children  to  that  risk. 

*  Tlie  orator  on  this  occasion  was  Colas  di  Rieuzo,  afterwards  the  Tribune  of  tho 
U;public. 

f  '  In  visiting  the  tluree  churches  (sa}'s  Matt  Villani),  including  the  distance  from  his 
Klging  and  the  return  to  it,  each  pilgrim  performed  about  eleven  miles.     TtiA  «1skx^ 
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with  8ticcei«sive  crowdK,  eagrer  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  their  sinst  aJ^ 
also  prepared  to  deposit  some  pious  oflerindr  at  every  visit.  | 

It  is  uflirined,  that  from  Christmas  till  Easter,  not  fewer  than  a  milliiu'' 
or  even  twelve  hundred  thousand  strangers,  were  added  to  the  populatiin 
of  the  pontifical  city ;   for  as  many  as  returned  home  after  the  complctiJ^ 
of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  were  replaced  by  fresh  bands  of  crednkN, 
Kinners,— and  those  uguin  by  others,  in  such  perennial  abundance,  ihUT 
even  duriup^  the  late  and  unwholesome  season  of  the  year,  the  number  war 
never  reduced  below  two  hundred  thousand.     Every  house  was  conTOlBll 
into  an  inn;  and  the  object  of  every  Roman  was  to  extort  the  utoNtfl^ 
possible  profit  from  the  occasion :    neither  shame  nor  fear   restrained  tkl 
eapfcrness  of  their  avarice.     While  the  neighbouring  districts  abounUl^ 
with  provisions,  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  a  greater  supply,  thao«sl^ 
scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy,  at  the  highest  expense,  the  simj^lest  demisllP 
of  the  pilsrrims  ;    and  thus  those  deluded  devotees,  af\er  surmountinj;  dll^ 
other  difficulties  on  their  errand  of  superstition,  were  at  len^rth  delivenil' 
up  to  be  starved,  as  well  as  plundered,  by  the  inhabitants  of  theHdjI'' 
City.      Such  was  the  moral  effect  produced  upon  the  Roman  people  hft'^ 
festival,  which  was  established  for  their  pecuniary  profit,    and  which 
disturbed  the  social  system  through  every  rank  and  profession,  from  on 
end  of  Christendom  to  the  other*. 

Clement  renewed  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  those  vexatious  disputes,  wfaid 
had  been  begun  by  John  XXII.,  and  conducted  with  so  little  advantige 
or  honour  to  either  party.  Neither  had  the  present  difference,  aAer  naaj 
liaughty  words,  any  lasting  result ;  though  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
Pope  might  have  succeeded  in  exciting  a  civil  war  in  the  dominions  of 
his  adversary,  liad  not  the  latter  escaped  that  calamity  by  death.  Tlv 
same  ])c)ntiff  defended  his  temporal  prerogatives  in  a  correspondence  with 
Kdwunl  III.  of  England.  At  another  time,  publicly  and  in  full  consistory, 
he  presented  to  Alphonso  of  Spain  the  sceptre  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Nor  was  this  rif!:ht  contested  :  the  less  so,  perhaps,  since  St.  Peter  bad 
claimed,  in  much  earlier  ages,  the  peculiar  disposal  of  all  insulart  doraaini 
Clement  also  made  an  imjiortant  acquisition  to  the  patrimony  of  the 
Apostle  by  the  purchase  of  the  city  of  Avignon.  The  jurisdiction  over 
that  territory  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  as  Countess  of  Provence; 
and  for  8(),6()0  golden  florins  slie  consented,  in  a  moment  of  poverty,  to 
part  with  the  valuable  possession.  A  splendid  j)alace,  which  llenedictXII. 
liad  begun,  was  now  completed  and  amplified  by  Clement ;  and  the  luxur)' 
of  the  cardinals  followed,  at  no  very  humble  distance,  the  example  of  the 
j)oj)es.  These  circumstances  seemed  to  remove  still  farther  the  prospect 
of  the  Pope's  restoration  to  his  legitimate  residence,  and   thus  heightened 

wiTc  i>cr]»t'tiuilly  full,  so  that  i-very  one  was  obli^etl,  whcthor  on  foot  or  on  hurseliack,  t*» 
iuUow  tlie  crowd  ;  and  this  made  tho  prugrc&s  very  slow  and  disa^rcfaMo.  The  Uol) 
Kajikin  of  Christ  was  shown  at  St.  Peter's  cverj'  Sunday  and  soltMnn  fostival,  fi>r  the 
consolation  of  the  \)'i\i^nms  {/iomci).  The  press  then  was  preat  and  indiboreet;  n»  it 
hap]H'ned  that  sonietniies  two,  souictimes  four,  or  bix,  or  i:?en  twelve,  Mere  fuund  there 
cruKJUMl  or  traini<led  to  deatli.' 

*  This  account  is  ahhieviated  from  Mattoo  Villani,  lih.  i.  cap.lvi.  It  is  to  be  oWrrcd, 
that  the  Pope  received  a  sliare  of  the  oblations  left  by  the  pilgrims  in  thi>  ditierent 
churches.  C'lement  \'I.  employed  the  fn.its  in  nu  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the 
pn^wrty  of  his  church  from  the  nohU-s,  who  had  usurj»ed  it. 

t  Urban  II.,  in  his  WuU  of  lO'Jl.  presented  the  island  of  Corsica  to  the  Bishop  of 
Pisa;  and  we  all  recollect  that  our  Henry  II.  received  from  Adrian  IV.  the  donation  of 
Ireland.  Kn  cjuoi  (says  Fletiry)  ce  (pii  me  part)it  le  phis  remarquable  nVst  pas  la  )Vil- 
tention  des  PajHis,  mais  la  credulite  des  Princes.  But  credulity^  like  many  other 
weaknesses,  is  very  commonly  the  ufisprijig  of  iuterest. 
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le  alarm,  which  some  were  beginning  to  entertain  for  the  stability  of  the 
PP^lX  power. 

'i  Clement  VI.  died  five  years  aflerwards,  in  1352 — celebrated  for  the 
splendour  of  his  establishment,  for  the  sumptuousness  of  his  table,  and 

his  magnificent  display  of  horses,  squires,  and  pages ;  for  the  scando- 
abuse  of  his  patronage ;  for  manners  little  becoming  the  sacred  pro- 

rioD,  and  for  the  most  unrestrained  and  unmufiled  profligacy*. 
[  During  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  the  cardinals,  while  in  conclave,  passed 
■ertain  resolutions  for  the  limitation  of  the  ponti- 

lisal  power  and  the  extension  of  their  own  wealth     Oath  or  Capitulation 
ind  privileges ;  and  the  whole  body  bound  them-       taken  in  Conclave, 
idves  by  oath  to  observe  them.      One  of  their 

Inmber  was  then  elected,  Etienne  Aubert,  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  took 
the  name  of  Innocent  VI. ;  and  almost  his  earliest  act  was  to  annul,  as 
pope,  what  he  had  subscribed  as  cardinal.  We  must  detest  his  private 
^rjury ;  yet,  as  the  Sacred  College  had  no  power  of  legislation,  unless 
inder  the  presidency  of  the  pope,  and  as  their  office  while  in  conclave  was 
izpressly  restricted  to  the  election  of  a  pope,  their  constitutions  couUlnot 
e^lly  be  binding  either  on  the  church  or  on  the  future  pontiff.  The 
ftttempt  of  the  cardinals  is  chiefly  important,  as  it  shows  the  power  and 
the  arrogance  into  which  they  had  risen  during  the  disorders  of  the  Church  ; 
ind  the  conduct  of  the  pope  is  remarkable,  as  having  furnished  an  example 
and  a  plea  to  several  of  his  successors,  who  violated  similar  engagements 
In  after  times  with  the  same  perfidy.  In  every  instance  the  future  pope 
was  a  voluntary  party  to  the  compact  deliberately  made  in  conclave ;  in  most 
cases  he  confirmed  it  ailer  his  election ;  he  finally  broke  or  evaded  it  in  all. 

Yet  Innocent  V£.  was  a  man  of  simple  manners  and  unblemished  moral 
reputation  ;  and  having  found  the  Church  nearly  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  John  XXII.  bequeathed  it  to  Innocent  VL 
Benedict,  he  imitated  the  latter  in  his  judicious  efforts  to 
reform  it.  But,  thoiii^Ii  he  held  the  See  for  more  than  nine  years,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  his  mild  and  perhaps  feebly  executed  measures 
were  effectual  in  removing  any  important  abuse.  At  least,  in  the 
year  1358  we  perceive  him  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  his  German 
clergy,  nut  respecting  the  relaxation  of  their  discipline,  but  upon  a 
subject  which  was  usually  much  dearer  to  the  Popes  of  Avignon.  Inno- 
cent demanded  an  extraordinary  subsidy  of  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  for  the  use  of  the  apostolical  chamber.  The  clergy  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Treves,  May e nee,  and  Cologne  boldly  refused  ])ayment ;  the 
spirit  of  interested  opposition  spread  rapidly  ;  and  all  orders  of  ecclesias- 
tics throughout  the  whole  empire  united  to  resist  the  demand.  The  Pope 
yielded  without  struggle  or  remonstrance  ;  but  he  immediately  sought  his 
consolation  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  grossest  usurpations  of  his  See. 


*  Sec  Matt.  Vlllani,  lib.  iii.  cap.  43.  He  delip^hted  to  a<(^andize  his  relatives,  by  con- 
ferrini^  on  tbem  baronies  in  France,  and  raisin;^  them,  however  younp^  and  aUinduned,  to 
the  highest  dignities.  *  At  that  time  there  was  uo  regard  to  learning  or  virtue;  it 
Buiiiced  to  satiate  cupidity  with  the  Ked  Hat — Uucmio  fu  di  convenevole  scienzia,  moltu 
cavallaresco,  poco  religioso.  Delle  femine  esseudo  Archivescovo  non  si  ^ard(^.  ina 
trapassc^  il  modo  de*  secolari  i^ovani  Baroni :  e  nel  Papato  non  sene  sepjK!  contenere  no 
occultare ;  ma  alle  sue  camere  andavano  le  |;randi  dame,  come  i  prelati,  e  fra  1'  ultre  una 
ContcKsa  di  Torenna  fu  tanto  in  suo  piacere,  che  per  lei  faceva  {;ran  parte  dellc  grazie  sue. 
Quandu  era  infermo  le  Dame  il  servivano,  e  govemavono  come  congiunte  parenti  gli  altri 
Kcolari.  II  tesoro  della  Chiesa  stribui  con  larga  mono.  Dellc  Italiane  disconlie  poco  si 
euro,  &c.*  We  observe,  tiiat  some  of  the  cardinals  so  appointed  incurred  lVv&  ^knvlt^ 
leproach  of  Inaoceat  VI.  by  their  undisguised  debauchenes.  lSLall.\\\\»a.V\\kAN  .ca.^Ai:iN[vL, 
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He  sent  his  messeiiii^ers  into  every  part  of  Germany,  with  orders  to 
iect  half  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  Ix^nefices,  and  to  renerve^  them 
the  use  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Emperor  (Charles  IV.)  approved  tkl  i 
resistance  of  his  bishops  t ;  but  on  the  one  hand  he  denounced,  in  lki|  i 
strongest  ]angua(re,  their  pride,  their  avarice,  and  luxurious  indulgeneei; 
while,  on  the  other,  he  warmly  demanded  of  the  Nuncio  from  Avignon 
wherefore  the  pontiff  was  so  forwanl  in  taxing  the  property  of  the  c\et^ 
so  remiss  and  languid  in  the  restoration  of  their  discipline  ?  We  BhoaUl* 
add,  however,  that  Innocent,  on  his  side,  did  not  disregard  that  appal  I ^ 
but  turned  himself  to  restrain  tlie  vices  of  the  German  prelates  ;  whUe  tk  It 
£m])cror  exerted  his  authority  to  protect  them  from  the  spoliationi  ti  |  o 
which  thoy  were  perpetually  liable  from  powerful  laymen. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  136*2,  by  Urban  V.,  whose  reign  was  distingoislNl 

by  the  first  serious  attempt  to  restore  the  pontifical  court  to 
Urban  V.      Rome.     On  the  solicitation  of  his  Italian  subjects,  urged  bf 

the  eloquence  of  Petrarch  ti  and  on  an  understanding  of 
perfect  friendship  and  mutual  co-operation  with  the  emperor,  he  abii- 
doned  the  splendid  security  of  Avignon,  and  departed^  with  his  reluctut 
court,  for  Home.  On  his  way,  a  popular  tumult  at  Viterbo  dismayed 
and  even  endangered  some  of  the  cardinals ;  but  no  other  impediment 
was  ollerci] ;  and  in  October,  1367,  the  pope  once  more  occupied  the 
half-dismantled  palace  of  his  predecessors.  He  divided  a  peaceful  ren- 
dence  of  about  three  years  between  Rome  §  and  Montefiascone,  when 
he  passed  the  summer  months ;    and  his  alliance  with  Charles  IV.  d 

*  Kven  thti  get  of  Avignon  was  left  without  a  bishop  during  this  and  the  inecediiig 
pontificate ;  it  woi  reserved,  and  itn  revenues  usuqMid  by  these  ^\wi  at  their  own  pleasum 
Tiuis  it  WDuld  M'om  that  the  retbrms  uf  InuDcent  VI.  were  nut  mure  disinterested  thu 
thuNc  ill'  liiMicdict.     Sec  Vita  I  rbiini  V.  up.  tiulii/.  and  Kdhizius's  Noteb. 

■f-  In  an  a.s.Neinlily  of  the  nriiK'i's  (if  tlie  einiiire  held  on  this  sul>Ject  in  1359,  Connl 
d'Al/ei;i.  Cuijit  Palutiue,  who  was  ch.irj^'d  with  the  defence  of  the  clerijj-,  addresstsl  the 
meeting  to  this  effect: — *  The  Konuins  have  always  considered  Germany  as  a  mine  of 
^old,  and  have  inventt:<l  various  methodK  to  exhaust  it  And  what  dues  the  po{K>  gireia 
return,  hut  ( pistles  and  .speeches  ?  Let  him  he  master  uf  all  the  liL-neticeh  oa  to  thi'ir 
collation,  hut  let  him  leave  the  revenues  to  those  who  own  them.  Wo  send  ahuuiLuiCi: 
of  money  into  Italy  for  di\erj»  manufactures,  and  to  Avij^nou  for  our  children  who  tt'JiIy 
there,  and  who  there  stilicit,  ami  let  us  not  say  purchase,  l>eneHceK.  Ni>  one  is  i^nioract 
what  sums  ure  every  year  carried  from  Gennany  to  the  court  of  liome,  for  the  cuntirmi* 
tio:i  uf  prelates,  the  obtaining  of  Ix-netices.  the  carrying  on  of  suits  and  appeals  befuK 
the  II Illy  See — for  dispi'Usatious,  absolutions,  indulgences,  privileges  anil  other  favuUK. 
In  idl  fcnuer  (lays  tho  archbishops  used  to  confirm  the  elections  of  the  bishops  their  suf- 
fragans ;  but  in  our  time  John  XXII.  violently  u»<uq»ed  thai  ri^^-ht.  An<l  now  another 
pope  ilemauds  from  his  cUrgy  a  new  and  unheard-of  subsidy,  thieatening  his  censures  oil 
uU  wlio  sh.ill  refiise  or  oppose.  IJesist  the  beginning  of  this  evil,  ami  (K^nnit  not  the 
estabii'.hment  of  this  degraiiing  ser\itude.* — (Fleuiy,  1.  xcvi.  s.  xx.wiii.)  It  wa^  in  the 
Siime  year  that  the  Kmpeiur  addresseil  to  the  Archbislmp  of  Mayence  the  follow ni''  com- 
plaints res]iectin^  the  secular  habits  of  bis  Clergy: — l)e  (.-hristi  Patrimonio  hulosMi.iiti- 
hidia  et  torneamenta  exercent ;  habitmn  militarem  cum  pr.ntextis  aureis  et  ariirenteia 
gi^-stant,  et  calceos  militares;  conuim  et  barbam  nutrinnt,  et  nihil,  (^uod  ad  vitam  et  urdi- 
nem  Kcclesiasticum  spectat,  ostemlunt.     Mililaribus  se  dimtaxat  et  secularibus  actibits, 

vitaet  moribus.  in  sua*  salutis  dispondium  m\  grmrafc  populi  tcurit/a/u/fi,  innnisceut. The 

passiige  is  cited  by  Robertson,  Hist,  (-harles  V.,  B.  ii. 

♦  *  Cogita  tecum'  (says  JMrarch)  *  in  die  ultimi  judicii  an  resurgere  amas  inter 
Avinioniciis  peccatores  f.unosissimos  nunc  omnium  (pii  sub  coelo  sunt,  aii  inter  Petnim  et 
I'.iuluni,  Stei»hanum  et  Laurentiiun,  &c.  iS:c."     The  same  argument,  which  is  the  con- 


year  foUowing  at  Hoaae. 
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Oermany,  whatever  may  have  beea  the  dispositions  of  his  subjects, 
Kuaranteed  him  ag^nst  any  political  outragre.      Nevertheless,  in  1370, 
jpiobably  on  the  persuasion  of  the  French  cai^inals  *,  he  returned  to  Avig- 
•iBon,  where  he  died  immediately  afterwards. 
■   Again  was  a  Frenchman,  Gregory  XL,  elected  to  the  chair^  and  he 

CDfessed  his  inclination  to  repeat  the  experiment  wliich 
d  been  made  by  his  predecessor ;  but  his  resolution  Gregory  XI, 
%ra8  weakened  and  retarded  by  the  intrigues  of  his  coun- 
.Irymen.  He  listened,  indeed,  with  attention  to  the  prayer  of  a  solemn 
deputation  from  the  Roman  people,  in  1374  ;  but  he  took  no  immediate 
#lep8  to  grant  it.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  still  at  Avignon, 
when  he  was  again  importuned  on  the  same  subject  by  a  very  ditferent 
iaatrument  of  solicitation.  There  was  one  Catharine,  the  daughter  of 
m  citizen  at  Sienna,  who  had  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  acquired 
extraordinary  reputation  fur  sanctity.  In  the  rigour  of  her  fastings 
and  watchings,  in  the  duties  of  seriousness  and  silence,  in  the  fervency 
and  continuance  of  her  prayers,  she  far  surpassed  the  merit  of  her 
holy  sisters;  and  the  austerities  which  she  practised  prepared  people 
to  believe  the  fables  which  she  related  t :  for  she  professed  to  have  derived 
her  spiritual  knowledge  from  no  human  instructor— from  no  humbler 
source,  than  the  direct  and  personal  communication  of  Christ  himself. 
On  one  occasion  especially  she  had  been  blessed 

by  a  vision,  in  which  the  Saviour  appeared  to  her,  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
accompanied  by  the  Holy  Mother  and  a  numerous 

host  of  saints,  and  in  their  presence  he  solemnly  espoused  her,  i)lacing  on 
her  finger  a  golden  ring,  adorned  with  four  pearls  and  a  diamond.  After 
the  vision  had  vanished,  the  ring  still  remained,  sensible  and  palpable  to 
herself,  though  invisible  to  every  other  eye.  Nor  was  this  the  only  favour 
which  she  boasted  to  have  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus :  she  had  sucked 
the  blood  from  the  wound  in  His  side ;  she  had  received  His  heart  in 
exchange  for  her  own  ;  she  bore  on  lier  body  the  marks  of  His  wounds— 
though  these  too  were  imperceptible  by  any  sight  except  her  own  J. 

We  do  not  relate  such  distrusting  impiety,  either  because  it  was  uncom* 
men  in  those  days,  or  because  it  was  crowned  by  the  solemn  approbation 
of  the  Roman  Church ;  for  the  wretched  fanatic  wus  canonized,  and 
occupies  no  despicable  station  in  the  Holy  Culendar :  but  it  is  a  more 
extraordinary  circumstance,  awakening  a  deeper  astonishment,  that 
Catharine  of  Sienna  was  invited  from  her  cell  by  the  messengers  of  the 
Florentine  people,  and  officially  charged,  by  the  compatriots  of  Dante  and 
the  contemporaries  of  Petrarch,  with  an  important  commission  at  the 
Court  of  Rome  ;  the  office  of  mitigating  the  papal  displeasure,  and  re- 
conciling the  Church  with  the  Republic  was  coniided  to  her  enthusiasm. 
She  was  admitted  to  an  early  audience.  Iler  arguments,  which  she  deli- 
vered in  the  vulgar  Tuscan,  were  explained  by  the  interpreter  who 
attended  her ;  and  in  conclusion,  the  Pope  (assured,  no  doubt,  of  her 
devoted  attachment  to  the  Church)  expressed  his  willingness  to  leave  the 

*  S]K)Q(laiiu.s,  Ann.  1370,  s.  iv.  St.  Brigicla,  who  was  at  that  time  iu  Italy,  is  related 
to  have  assured  the  Hope,  on  the  authority  of  an  express  revelation  from  the  holy  Virgin, 
Ihat  his  return  to  Avip^uim'vvould  be  i:nine  liately  followed  by  his  death — abiit  iiiliilu*minus. 
Ptftor  of  Arr!igon  likewise  prophc!>io<l  the  Grand  Schism  from  the  same  event. 

f  Fleury  thinks  thai  she  U'lieved  them  hei'self,  and  he  may  be  ri^ht: — Une  ima^ina- 
tiou  vive,  C'chautiee  par  les  jeanes  el  les  veilles,  pouvoit  y  avoir  grande  iiart :  d'autant  plus, 
qiraucune  occuimticn  e&terieure  ue  detournoit  ces  pensit'S. — Liv.  xcvii.  s.  xl. 

I  On  the  body  of  St.  Francis  the  wounds  were  vUib/e — a  dibtinctioa  cax^^TNi^)  %s^  \i>& 
discipled  assort,  on  him  alone.    See  Spondaauvj  ann.  1370. «.  W. 
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diflerences  entirely  to  lier  decision  *.  But  the  embassy  of  Catfiarine  wu 
not  confined  to  that  object  only ;  for,  whether  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of 
the  Florentines  or  to  the  sug^stions  of  her  own  spirit,  she  urged  at  the 
same  time  the  duties,  which  the  pontiff  owed  to  his  Italian  subjects,  to  tbe 
tombs  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  chair  of  his  mighty  predecessors;  and  ber 
reasons  are  said  to  have  influenced  a  mind  already  predisposed  to  listea 
to  them. 

Respecting  the  motives  which  created  that  disposition,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  residence  at  Avignon  was  no  longer  recommended 
by  that  careless  security  which  at  first  distinguished  it  from  Rome. 
The  open  country  had  been  invaded  and  ihe  city  menaced  by  one  of  thoK 
Companies  of  associated  brigands  who  were  the  terror  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  During  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VI.  the  inhabitants  and  the 
court  had  been  compelled  to  seek  for  safety  sometimes  in  their  armsti 
sometimes  in  their  riches;  and  though  the  danger  might  not  be  very 
pressing,  yet  being  near  at  hand  and  fresh  in  recollection,  it  perhaps  infiu' 
enced  beyond  its  importance  the  councils  of  Avignon.  The  Pope's  reso- 
lution, however,  still  wavered ;  and  was  at  length  decided  by  a  second 
embassy  from  Rome,  which  arrived  about  two  months  afler  the  visit  ofSL 
Catharine.  The  envoys  expressly  assured  him,  that  unless  he  returned  to 
his  Sec,  the  Romans  would  provide  a  Pope  for  themselves,  wlio  would 
reside  among  them ;  his  cardinal  legate  at  the  city  gave  him  the  same 
assurance ;  and  it  aflerwards  appeared,  that  overtures  had  already  been 
made  to  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  to  that  effect  This  was  no  moment 
for  delay.  Gregory  immediately  departed  for  his  capital ;  and  thence, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  private  intentions,  he  was  not  destined  to 
return. 

The  place  of  the  death  of  a  pope  was  at  that  time  of  more  lasting  im- 
portance to  the'  Church  than  his  living  residence,  because  the  election  of 
a  successor  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  local  circumstances 
under  which  he  might  be  chosen.  There  could  be  no  security  for  tbe 
continuance  of  the  papal  residence  at  Rome,  until  the  crown  should  be 
again  placed  upon  the  head  of  an  Italian.  At  Avignon,  the  French  car- 
dinals, who  were  more  numerous,  were  certain  to  elect  a  I<>ench  pope; 
but  the  accident  which  should  oblige  the  Conclave  to  assemble  in  an 
Italian  city,  might  probably  lead,  through  the  operation  of  external  in- 
fluences, to  the  choice  of  an  Italian.  That  accident  at  length  occunvd, 
and  its  consequences  will  be  pursued  in  the  following  chapter. 

Section  II. 

In  the  meantime,  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  pontiffs  of 
Avignon  is  suflicient  to  throw  some  light  on  their  individual  merit*, 
and,  what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  on  the  general  character  and 
principles  of  their  government.  But  a  deeper  consideration  of  this  important 
period,  suggests  some  reflections  which  it  is  proper  to  express ;  while  there 
are  some  facts,  less  closely  connected  with  papal  biography,  but  not  less 
strictly  appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  have  not  been 
noticed,  but  which  cannot  wholly  be  overiooked.  Accordingly,  we  shall 
first  observe  the  decline  which  took  place,  during  these  seventy  years,  in 

*  Spondanns,  nnn.  1376,  k.  ii.     It  doeii  not  aj^iwar,  by  the  wav,  that  the  Flowntiao 
irerc  ready  to  extend  thu  ume  (UfurcucQ  to  her  iudgment.    Sve  Sivmoudi,  chap  xlix 
t  Mult.  ViUan.,  lib.  \u.  cap.  \w'i. 
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tifical  po#er»  and  point  mt  Mima,  of  iti.nmt  cSoiint 
11  than  inqiura^  whetber  any  ittempta  waia  madt  to  obwiala  that 
y  jneaaom  oCnfiinn  or  :iaQOYaUon. .  Ilia  iMraaipa.wUQh  .dhadad 
ucfa,  and  the  aiRMrta  which  aimad  to  astjagpiab  than*  irill  ba.  tha 
i  not  tba  laast  initnictiva^  aabject  of  opr  eiamlnatinai  .     . 

e  variotta  and  daaultory  warfare.,  alike  aavageiq^kactieuaiiataacaa 
tless  in  lU  reanlts*  which  was  waged  in  Italy  fay  the  legataa  and 
riea  of  the  Pope*,  in  defence  of  the  patrimony  ^  St.PBtar,  ia 
i  by  the  civU.historianB  of  thoae  times ;  nor  aball  wa  'descend  to 
the  intrigqes  whicb.were  employed  in  the  aame 
or  the  btdk  which  were  so  repeatedly  and  vainly  IMme.ofUn 
L  from  Ayigrnon.  But  tha  enl«  which  theqe;  pi^pat panotr.' 
s  were  intended  to  repress,  was  deeply  felt 
ime,  and  was  fatally  pernicions  in  its  consequences,  Wa  bait 
I  thaty  even  during  his  reudenpe  at  Rome  and  in  the  fullQCfii  t^ 
er,  the  Pope  was  seldom  in  undisputed  possesjdpn  of  the  apos- 
)main8.  But,  in  the  season  of  his  enugration,  be  could  place  little 
on  the  friends  whom  he  had  desert^,  while  the  Ijusfpee  of  bla 
and  depredators  increased  without  restraint.  Citiea  and  pop|i)(pii 
were  thus  separated  from  the  fcclesifiBticaV  stati|ii.aad  savfi^ 
tie  Roman  barons,  who  were  his  feudatories^  usurped  in  perpmtnity, 
ft  of  the  Church.  The  deficiency  thus  occasionea  in  the  pontiflfnl 
must  needs  be  supplied  from  some  new  source ;  since  this  chaajga 
I  and  residence  had  abated  nothing  of  tbe^pomp  and  piod^pilify. 
Icars  of  Christ.  The  funds  to  wiuch  they  had  chieny  refBOune^ 
mrpose  were  twofold.  By  the  more  general  and  easy  sale  of  indul-i 
they  levied  a  productive  tax  upon  the  sujperstition  of  the  people  ; 
line  time  they  made  a  dangerous  experiment  on  the  submission 
ergy  by  various  imposts  on  all  ecclesiastical  jproperty  t*  The  right 
itation  to  all  vacant  sees  appears  to  have  been  first  usurped  by 
»  of  Avignon.  It  was  abused  as  soon  as  usurped ;  and  the  sys-. 
iservation  deprived  the  diocese  of  its  pastor,  while  it  carried  away 
ues  into  the  apostolical  chancery.  At  the  same  time  the  frequent 
ion  of  tenths  and  first-fruits,  raised  under  crusading  or  other  pre- 
;ave  deeper  offence  to  the  sacred  order,  as  it  touched  their  interesta 
ectly  and  personally.     It  was  vain  to  imagine,  that  the  monstrous 

rnly  remaiked  by  Sismondi,  that  the  Avi^on  Popes  proeecuted  then  wan  with 
dour,  than  thuy  would  have  done,  had  they  been  resident  in  Italy^  at  than 
,  had  they  drawn  their  resources  only  from  Italy.  They  sufoed  no  penonal 
ley  saw  nothiug  of  the  evils  which  they  inflicted,  and  thev  derived  their  lup- 
the  contributions  of  the  whole  church.  The  complaints  which  the  Florentinea 
at  the  papal  Oubematom  are  enumerated  with  gneat  wannth  by  Leoiuurdus 
Hist.  Florent.,  hb.  viii^  181,  2. 

K)llowing  are  mentioned  as  the  sources  of  the  papal  exactions  from  Bngland 
i  fourteeath  century:— (1.)  Peter's  Pence;  for  the  supposed  support  of  the 
Igrims  at  Rome :  it  scarcely  exceeded  200/.  a^year.  (2.5  jRling  John's  census, 
azks.  This  was  tolerably  well  paid,  till  the  time  of  Urban  V.,  in  1366,  whea 
y,  lords,  and  commons,  proclaimed  the  payment  illegal,  and  it  ceased.  (3.) 
Bnt  of  First>fruits.  The  origin  of  this  is  referred  to  the  piesents  which,  in  veiy 
a  bishop  at  his  cousecratiou,  or  a  priest  at  his  ordination,  paid  to  the  officiating 
t  was  abolished  by  Gregory  the  Great,  but  soon  grew  up  again,  and  insensibly 
rated  at  a  year's  income.'  Presently,  when  prelat*  obtained  their  sees  byjpro- 
ose  iirstpfiruits  flowed  into  the  apostolical  treasury.  Those  of  smaller  benenoaa 
rst  granted,  seemingly  in  the  thirteenth  eentui^,  to  bishopa  and  archhiahflps.. 
Clement  V.  reserved  fur  his  own  use  all  fintwtsi  and  jjohn  XXII.  imitstid 
le.    See  lingard's  History. 
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syRtem  of  papacy  could  lon^  subsist,  unless  supported  by  the  attachmcBt 
and  almost  unanimity  of  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  uor  could  such  concord 
easily  take  place,  unless  the  Pope  could  contrive  to  identify  his  intereits 
with  those  of  the  clergy,  or  at  least  to  persuade  the  clergy  of  such  iden- 
tity. But  from  the  hour  that  his  exigencies  could  only  be  supplied  at  tbcir 
expense, — that  his  digrnity,  his  luxuries,  his  very  vices,  tended  to  ioipo- 
verish,  and  no  longer  to  enrich,  them ;  from  that  hour  a  very  poweHnl, 
though  very  sordid  instrument  of  connexion  began  to  give  way,  and  the 
discontent,  which  might  originate  in  pure  selfishness,  found  abundant  fbdi 
as  well  as  ample  justification,  in  the  manifold  abuses  which  disgraced  tbe 
papal  court. 

Still  there  had  been  less  danger  from  this  disafTection,  had  the  Pbpes 

pressed  their  impolitic  exactions  with  any  sbov 

Rapacity  of  the  PopeSj    of  moderation  ;  had  they  been  contented  tosatisfr 

and  profligacy  their  necessities,  or  even  to  maintain  with  jndi* 

of  the  Court  clous  liberality  the  ceremony  and  pomp  ofoiBce. 

But  so  far  were  they  removed  from  any  such  dis- 
cretion, that  it  rather  seemed  their  object  so  to  reign,  as  to  unite  prodigalitj 
with  avarice — to  spend  profusely  and  hoard  insatiably.  It  was  this  spiiit 
of  rapacity  which  presided  over  the  councils  of  Avignon.  The  lofty  pn- 
tensions  which  animated  and  even  dignified  the  PontitTs  of  former  dsni 
were  degraded  into  mere  lifeless  instruments  to  the  lowest  worldly  purpostsi 
We  seek  not  now  for  the  deep  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  earliest  Popci, 
for  that  had  long  been  extinguished ;  but  the  exalted  and  magnanimou 
audacity  of  the  Gregorics  and  even  the  Innocents, — the  settled  eccUtiatUcttl 
fanaticism  (if  we  may  use  the  expression),  which  so  long  dazzled  the  reason 
of  man, — these  too  had  at  length  given  place  to  baser  principles  and  passions 
The  cloud  of  mystery,  which  had  so  long  hung  over  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
filling  the  nations  with  awe  for  the  invisible  ])owcr  and  majesty  residing 
there,  was  at  length  dispersed  and  broken  away,  and  in  its  place  was  dis- 
covered the  nakedness  of  human  turpitude.  The  charm  of  opinion  htpn 
gradually  to  dissolve ;  and  whatsoever  prejudices  many  still  retained  in 
favour  of  the  papal  government,  they  were  weakened  by  the  sordid  motives 
which  now  directe<l  it;  and  an  unpopular  vice  became  still  more  detested, 
when  it  was  found  cngraAed  upon  the  ecclesiastical  character. 

Another  cause,  which  materially  assisted,  during  this  period,  in  hasteninjr 
the  decline  of  papacy,  was  the  shameless  proiligacy  of  tlie  court  of  Avi- 
gnon. There  is  no  dispute  as  to  this  fact ;  and  even  moderate  writers 
have  strained  their  language,  in  order  to  present  a  just  ])ictiire  of  that  de- 
formity. We  refer  not  to  the  partial  philippics  of  Petrarch  ;  nor  to  the 
unholy  name  of  Babylon,  which  may  first  have  been  aflixed  to  the  city  of 
the  Popes,  from  a  similarity  in  crime.  But  when  Denina  assures  us,  iW 
the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  became  excessive  and  universal,  from  the 
time  that  the  scandals  of  Avignon  had  removed  all  restraint  and  s<hoiDe; 
and  when  Sismondi*  decljires,  that  that  people  and  that  court  made  them- 
selves manners  out  of  the  vices  of  all  other  nations,  those  historians  do 
not  exceed  the  testimony  of  contemporary  authorities.  'J'he  causes  and 
sources  of  this  pestilence  are  disputed  :  it  is  ascribed  by  the  French 
writers  to  the  importation  of  Transalpine  fashions  and  morals  into  their 
less  corrupt  climate;  while  tlie  Italians  retort  the  charge  of  greater 
impurity,   and  enlarge,  perhaps  with  more  justice,  on  the    temptations 

*  Denina,  Delle  Rivolui.  <\'lt&\\a,\\b.x'i.,  ca.<^.Nv.    SUmondi,  Hep.  Ital.^  cbap-jdvi^ 
Sec  Biil\u.f  Fk«f.  m  Vitas  Pon\i£,  A^«uvoiM&mv>mi, 
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'iHiich  may  ensnare  a  bishop  who  resides  at  a  distance  from  his  dio- 
cese, who  is  surrounded  by  a  court  of  prelates  also  non-resident,  without 
"any  spiritual  care  or  any  restraint  from  the  observation  of  the  people. 
Howbeit,  this  argument  would  have  had  more  weight,  had  the  court  of 
''Rmne  been  less  polluted:  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative 
delinquencies  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  latter 
irere  more  indecent  and  more  notorious ;  that  offences,  which  (if  they 
'Ipcie  really  practised)  had  been  heretofore  veiled  or  only  partially  known, 
^ere  now  exposed  and  stigmatized  universally ;  and  that  the  only  alterna- 
Ihre  thenceforward  remaining  to  the  pontifical  government  was  to  correct 
those  flagrant  abuses,  or  by  their  means  to  fall*. 

'  The  publication  of  the  celebrated  bull,  called  Unam  Sanciam^  in  which 
Boniface  VIII.  asserted  the  extreme  pretensions  of  his  see  to  both  descrip« 
tfons  of  supremacy,  may  be  viewed,  perhaps,  as  the  great  Crisis  in  popal 
Matory.  As  far  as  that  moment,  nothing  had  been  ceded  in  the  pontifical 
Maims,  and  nothing  abated  in  the  arrogance  with  which  they  were  pressed. 
It  may  be,  that  their  foundations  had  been  silently  crumbling  beneath  them, 
bat  their  actual  instability  was  still  concealed  by  outward  show  and  mag- 
nUicent  pretension.  But  from  this  point  the  descent  was  perceptible,  and 
It  eoon  became  very  rapid ;  and  Philip,  having  penetmted  the  secret  of  the 
real  weakness  of  the  see,  effectually  brought  about  its  humiliation.  His 
Attack  on  the  personal  safety  of  Boniface,  though  in  a  great  measure  de- 
feated by  the  undaunted  constancy  of  that  Pontiff*,  disclosed  to  the  whole 
world  the  domestic  insecurity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  Pope,  as  long  as  the  seat  of  his 
government  was  his  own  capital,  could  not  ever  be  the  mere  dependent  of 
any  sovereign ;  and  this  is  the  argument  by  which  Roman  Catholic  writers 
most  plausibly  defend  the  temporal  power  of  the  Chief  of  their  church. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  transferred  his  court  to 
Krance,  than  he  descended  to  the  condition  of  a  subordinate  prince.  It 
was  in  vain,  that  the  formalities  of  respect,  and  even  the  show  of  equality, 
were  observed  :  the  influence  of  the  King  of  France  predominated  in  the 
councils  of  Avignon  ;  and  the  sense  and  the  notoriety  of  temporal  depend- 
ence discouraged  the  ghostly  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  and  blunted  the 
edge  of  his  weapons.  For  this,  among  other  reasons,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  observe,  that  the  ecclesiastical  censures  lost  much  of  their  efficacy 
during  this  age ;  that  they  were  received  in  various  countries  with  various 
decrees  of  indifference,  but  that  this  indifference  was  everywhere  in- 
creasing. Italy  herself  was  the  most  conspicuous  for  the  general  neglect 
with  which  she  treated  them  ;  and  Italy,  in  her  spiritual  rebellion,  did  no 
more  than  imitate  the  pre-eminent  obduracy  of  Rome.  For  Rome  was 
irritated  by  the  absence  of  her  prelate ;  and  her  habitual  contumacy  and 
lawlessness  found  great  pretence  and  some  justification,  when  she  was 
deprived  even  of  the  ordinary  advantages  of  an  episcopal  residence. 

Another  severe,  and  even  incurable,  wound,  was  inflicted  on  papal 
despotism  by  the  threat  of  appeal  to  a  General  Council,  which  was  flrst 
urged  by  Philip,  and  eagerly  repeated  by  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Tliat  there 
was  a  power  superior  to  the  Pope  within  the  church  itself,  was  a  principle 

*  During;  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.,  complaints  a^^ainst  the  cler^^  began  to  break 
out  very  commonly  in  France,  occasioned  by  the  excess  to  which  they  carried  their  juriit- 
diction,  as  well  as  other  offences,  liut  Philip  the  Regent  protected  tliem, — 'Jura  ecclc- 
■ianini  auxerim  potius  qiiam  imminuta  velim.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  to  this 
declaration  that  the  kings  of  Franco  are  indebted  for  the  title  of  Catholic^ — v>)  «Sk\>K«:iX^ 
says  Bxoviuiu  Ann.  1329,  s.  xziii. 
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Ones  brokdwd,  wid  on  nieh  bigh  authority,  it  was  cammouly  dlMi 
ud  by  dtteiurfaB  gifaied  groand  t  and  though  Uie  ptogreas  oT  n 
•gib^  dUblUud  pr^udiM  b  umolly  very  doir,  the  minds  of  many  i 
pnpucd  fiv  tUi  imontkn  dariag  dw  fltat  bdf  of  Uk  fooneetitb 
tafy;  bqt H ww not cmrtkd lato fiill rfhet tiU ePMSwIiM Intgr. 

Of  tbe  diMCiuioM  which  dlfflded  tiM  dmch' dnhig  this  period,  id 
lilM  w«  ihaU  pmnidy  nodes,  none  probably  oocariowd  Eo  [Treat  KBoM 
St  titellns,  SB  Ibe  diipalss  esnlsd  sn  by  th«  mora  rigid  Fraiiclsc&ns  agala* 
tfis  Pope  hlimeir.  Bstween  the  hl^er  ranlu  of  the  secular  cler^  ut 
thsfr  sdmowledged  head,  we  have  observed  diflerences  not  uncomam 
nspeetiiu;  their  authority,  their  rereaitM,  or  the  removal  of  their  cofnf- 
tloni.  Bat  the  regular  orden  had  hitlierto  obserred  the  siriclest  ■llr^'* 
ance  (o  a  prendent,  whoie  tnlereftfe  w  ere  insvp&rably  connected  wilh  d 
own;  Bon  thii  was  the  flnt  oceadnn  on  which  the  pontifical  court  i 
jlltuifasd  bf  ths  sound  of  monastic  inaubordmation.  Ther« 
IB  an  examplsi  wUch  nd^t  be  Allowed  by  any  discoatented  bi 

Sriesthoodt  bat  ths  oonaoqusnes,  which  redly  and  immediately 
,  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Isity  to  the  defonnities  of  the  ayw.__^ 
to  moss  them  sgalnit  thois  sbnaes,  which  eccIesioGtics  ihemsshn 
loonr  GMMpInd  to  dflfnid. 

Bat .  anoihsri  and  s  atiU  more  certain  instrument  for  the  subverMon  <f 
papacy  bad  been  now  fbr  aome  time  in  operation,  aud  it  acquit«d  add^ 
tional  power  dnrinr  the  fouftcenth  ceutury ;  an  instrument,  ind^eudtai 
of  the  Bccidcnta  of  papal  ■  captivity '  or  ecclesiastical  discord,  and  m» 
which,  hawaver  aidad  bytndi  eticumstances,  would  surely  baveaccna^- 
pfiibed  iU  taak  without  them.  Human  reason  bad  at  length  beui  awdt- 
ened  froni  its  long  lethargy;  and  though  its  first  flights  were  wild  inj 
irregular,  it  was  beginning  to  extenil  itsinHucnceuud  to  know  its  autbcritj. 
^e  means  of  education  were  multiplied,  its  clmtucter  waa  varied  and  a- 
alted ;  and  what  waa  most  importaat  lo  all  purposes  of  general  improre- 
ment,  its  advantages  were  no  longer  confined  to  a  privileged  body,  bol 
were  diSiued  through  every  condition  of  society.  The  subjects,  indcfti. 
which  still  engrossed  the  greater  jiortion  of  the  learning  of  those  dap. 
were  generally  connected  with  theology,  or  with  the  coostituiion  and  diw- 
pline  of  the  church.  Still  it  was  not  to  churchmen  alone,  that  such  dii- 
cussioiis  were  confined.  Those  who  profited  by  thu  ecclesiastical  ajstea 
were  no  longer  the  only  persons  qudified  to  argue  respecting  it.  No  aotnd 
were  the  gates  opened,  than  the  laity  rushed  iuto  that  province  with  gnat 
eagerness  i  and  the  secdi  of  the  Rerormalion  were  already  scalleml, 
though  it  was  uncertain  when  they  would  break  forth,  or  what  firuits  (be] 
would  bear  in  their  maturity. 

.    IL  The  abuses  which  gave  most  ofience  at  the  commencement  of  llui 

period,  so  as  to  excite  the  indignatioa  of  the 

Atlanpta  at  Reformatio  It.     better  portiou  ofthc  clergy,  and  even  to  cUn 

the  attention  of  the  iiierarchy,  have  been  enti- 

mented  in  a  former  page,  as  they  ivere  presented  to  the  Council  of  Vienae. 

They  were  not  corrected  on  that  occaii  ion,  and  they  increased  iu  consequeoce- 

We  must  not,  however,  suppnse,  that  no  regulations  were  enacted  uodf 

the  Avignon  Popes  for  the  amendment  of  llie  eci^leiiastical  system  ;  they 

were  very  numerous*}  bnt  the  misfortune  was,  that  they  were  geiwrallj 

*  A  Dumtwr  of  tbe  Coaneili  ouemblad  for  thii  purpoa^  aod  tliiB  urindpal  cuMM 
eiiMtad  iHF  tham  an  moalianed  br  Semler,  ate.  sit.,  cap.  ii.  Tlta  fbUswiag  aia  apait 
■neni ;— Cnndl.  Cobwaw,  luo.  V313.    Kv  diaws  v<diu»  piaitcslia  '-rirMHri  c«b 
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misdirecied.  They  descended  to  insignificant  particulars,  or  were  fabri- 
cated by  one  portion  of  the  clergy  against  another,  or  by  the  orthodox 
against  the  heretics ;  or  tliey  related  to  the  imposts  of  the  Pope  and  the 
means  of  evading  them ;  they  never  reached  those  grand  deformities 
which  endangered  the  church,  through  the  just  offence  which  they  gave  to 
the  laity.  It  is  true  tliat  some  papal  constitutions  were  published  Iwth 
against  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy  and  the  holding  of  pluralities.  But 
the  first  could  not  be  consistently  enforced  by  a  prelate  who  had  never 
visited  his  own  see ;  and  the  Popes,  though  they  held  decisive  language*, 
were  manifestly  insincere  in  the  second.  Or.  if  we  are  to  admit  that  one 
or  two  among  them  were  really  earnest  in  their  wishes  and  endeavours, 
they  were  at  least  prevented  from  taking  measures  to  effectuate  them  by 
the  fear  of  offending  the  most  powerful,  though  perhaps  the  least  deserving, 
part  of  the  sacred  body. 

IIU  When  Francis  of  Umbria  first  established  his  rigid  Order,  his  rule 
was  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  successive 

popes.  The  impious  fables  which  he  propagated,  DicUions  and  Herenes. 
respecting  the  miraculous  impression  of  the  Sa- 

viour'a  wounds  on  his  body,  and  other  such  matters,  were  countenanced 
and  dignified  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  he  was  adopted  with  eager- 
ness into  the  family  of  the  Saints  t;  and  the  extreme  austerity  of  the 
institution  seemed  in  some  fashion  to  be  sanctified  by  the  superstitious 
reverence,  thus  studiously  thrown  around  the  name  of  the  Founder.  We 
are  not,  then,  to  be  astonished  when  we  observe,  that  several  among  his 
followers  adhered  to  the  very  letter  of  his  instructions  with  unprecedented 
pertinacity,  and  scorned  the  vulgar  temptations  to  soften  tlieir  severity. 
The  example  of  relaxation  set  to  them  by  almost  every  other  Order,  the 
desertion  of  the  more  numerous  part  even  of  their  own  brethren,  the 
Dioderate  indulgence  enjoined  by  the  Pope  himself,  were  insuHicient  to 
seduce  those  honest  fanatics  from  strict  obedience  to  their  law,  or  to 
abate  the  vivid  faith  which  they  placed  in  their  master.     For  indeed  it  was 

alii  io  albis  procedunti  ulii  in  nij^ris  capjiis,  in  facie  laicc'riim.  Nu  fiant  iniprecationvs 
contra  nliquns  ^u  rsunas.  Concil.  Trrvtrcnxr^  rj.  arm.  Contra*  ^crtntes  ciicuteras,  seu 
cucusas,  mitrav,  virgatas,  ftracatas  vcstes.  Contra  convivia  in  cxu(|uii!i.  .  .  Ut  ante  Tel 
post  vel  super  altaru  sit  imu^o,  sculptiira,  pictura,  in  cujus  Sancti  incrituin  cunstructum 
MiU  •  .  Si  iufiins  cnpitt  ex  iitiTO  vmi^  rit  a  nuiliere  baptize! iir ;  «i  solitni  cupnt  vvl  pars 
curporis  major  ;)ppareat  nee  discerni  potest  uexus:  dicut,  Crentura  l>ui,  ego,  &c.  &c.,  et 
erit  baptizatus. 

*  John  XXII.  in  1317  put  forth  a  constitution  ngainst  all  ambitious  and  avaricious 
clergymen,  complaining  of  their  non-reKidencc,  neglect  of  hospitality,  the  ruin  of  their 
churches,  &c.  And  we  observe,  ut  the  same  time,  that  he  deiiOHed  a  bishop ;  not,  how- 
ever, on  any  of  these  grave  cliuiges,  but  for  the  uilcucc  of  contumacy.  (Bzuv.,  anu.  1317, 
M.  xiii.)  l*hti  same  ptinllfl'  al.<>o  published  an  edict  agahibt  pluralities,  beginning  '  ICrecra- , 
liiia  quorutidamj*  &c.,  and  continued  in  a  strain  vi'  emjihatic  abuse.  (See  Vit.,  (3tia.) 
Joh.  XXII.  ap.  Baluzium.)  Similar  laws  were  launched,  with  the  same  iuefliciency,  by 
Benedict  XII.,  and  afterwards  by  Innocent  VI.  A  curious  story  is  told  to  prove  the  zeal 
of  this  last.  Innocent,  before  his  elovalion,  had  a  favourite  chaplain,  ou  whom  had  been 
conferred  seven  benefices.  As  S(;«ai  ns  he  became  Pu|)C,  the  chaplain  again  ]«resente<1 
luniieir,  bringing  with  him  a  little  godson,  for  v.liom  he  wished  also  to  prtKrure  a  Wne- 
fice.  iJut  the  Po|ii-,  like  a  just  man,  answend  liim:  '  You  have  seven  good  benelices; 
rcttign  the  best  of  them  to  that  boy.'  On  which,  when  Innocent  saw  that  the  petitioner 
wait  discontented,  he  agaiu  ^aid,  *  You  have  still  six  benefices,  and  fewer  would  su£Rce 
for  your  necessities :  choose,  tb.eii,  for  yi.iir.veir  tliu  three  b(.st  of  them,  and  resign  the 
others,  that  I  may  bestow  tlieni,  for  the  honour  of  God,  on  three  }^oor  clergymen.'  The 
Pope  was  higlily  applauded  for  that  act,  ns  having  then'in  followed  the  path  of  spiritual, 
rather  than  caniaL  affection.    Sue  \  ita  (Ita)  Innocent.  VI.«  apud  lialuzhiin. 

-f  Both  Francis  and  Dominic  wen*  canonized  \ty  the  suuie  yoV^S  ^^VV^^^  ^^*  ^^^>3!l 
1235);  so  likowisu  vaji  Aatbuny  ofysulusi,  uud  otlier  lew  coiwidciaXAtt  ^«DMtk»*^v». 
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to  frith  IM  flHir  feelincrB  amounted,  when  Ihey  maiDliuoed  Uut  $1 1 J 
KkMdi  «ai  ft  MOond  Christ — nutliing  inferior  or  diasimiUr  to  the  flnl;n 
•Nd  dMt  dw  intitiittoii  which  tie  left  bebiod  liim  wsa  Uw  Mm  gtup  ' 


Biilin  aad  ilMDllite  pomty,  tba  «cnnplete  renuDcialion  or  al\  propnU, 
vlwlhv  flOBBiaa  or  ptraonli  WW  the  fundamental  principle  irf  tht 
Hdht%  tb«  odIj  priiwlpk  of  OkMIn  obedience — the  only  rule  of  ma^ 
[ifr  pcitetioB.  !•  ddhnn  of  t)»t  [msition,  it  became  them  at  tb 
am  taa  t«  profcua  and  ugM,  tlwt  the  praodee  of  Christ  and  U» 
JhptMllM  hid  bacn  rigidly  formed  npoa  Mm  hbb  nh  t  kdcI  this  bcouB 
MBUtdingly  Um  qaeition  in  diBpato  irith  Arir  AMlagjcal  fi(l««n*n« 
llwM  adTCTMriH,  01  we  may  «dl  nppoea,  wve  BMiher  few  nor  of 
'^  "  'A  eourtly  and  luiurioaa  Iiierareby  were  Mandalised  by  ihi 
Hcrtion  of  the  necessity  of  porerly ;  and  Chrisi's  impcriooi 
ml  upon  Bulli  waa  ahocked  by  ao  homely  a  picture  of  the  hunilit) 
ofbis  heannly  Lord. 

BoBi  iMMiMMrfbl  endeavoara  wen  made  in  tba  preceding  centnryla 
btin^  the  FnUricdIi.  or  Minoritea  (eo  they  wtra  denomiDoted)  to  a  am 
l—BBlhll  view  of  the  gospel  inelitution,  and  of  the  i;»rtl  of  their  <nM 
!■!•  I  bat  h  dan  not  appear  that  any  personal  outrage  was  ofiered  than 
mUil  tin  JMT  1808 ;  and  even  then  it  proceeded,  &s  was  uatnrellf  Id 
b*  tlpielldi  fkon  the  more  worldly  members  of  iheir  own  fralvmitj. 
Kon  Itely*  muy  then  fled  into  Provence,  and  were  scattered  ovct  tbi 
■oath  of  Fntwet  uid  at  tliis  timo  they  are  represented  to  have  aaitni 
with  the  Spiritnali,  and  the  Beghards  and  Begtiines.  The  name  Sp> 
ritul  ia  said  to  bavt  been  first  assumed  by  the  followers  of  a  schisuMic 
of  that  age,  OKmed  Pierre  d'Olive;  the  otiiers  were  the  TerUarii,  orlWrf 
order  of  FranciacanB.  All  were  equally  opposed  to  tho  exisUng  syuHai 
of  papal  govemmeiii.  As  their  principles  were  henceforw&rd  idenlifitd. 
•0  also  was  their  history ;  and  the  term  spiritual  is  that  by  which  IM 
atwerren  of  the  rale  of  absolute  poverty  were  commonly  distinguished  fiem 
their  leas  austere  Brethren  of  the  Community. 

Clement  V.  interposed  his  mediation  between  these  contentious  men^- 
cants;  and  at  the  Council  of  Vienna  he  iaiuKl 
Ditputa  between  &t  Popei  the  Bull  Exici  de  Paradito,  with  tiie  desiga 
and  the  FraneiKanii.  of  bringing  them  to  concord  by  mutual  con- 
cession. He  permilled  to  the  Spirituals  tba 
enjoyment  of  the  most  abject  poverty  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  to  twk 
Franciscans  as  resided  in  barren  countries,  where  the  resources  of  meo^d^ 
were  precarious,  he  allowed  the  use  of  granaries  and  store-housee,  as 
places  of  deposit  for  their  common  alms.  Nevertheless,  though  all  acU 
of  violence  were  for  the  moment  suspended,  the  division  of  the  Urder  con- 
tinued as  before,  and  the  mutual  animosity  was  in  no  degree  abated ;  aad 
adistinction  in  dress  at  this  time  introduced  by  the  Minorites,  who  adopMd 
a  meaner  and  coarser  habit,  contributed  no  little  to  infiame  the  comroveny* 

Matters  stood  thus,  when  John  XXII.  was  raised  to  the  ponti&tfei 
and  since  the  moderation  of  his  predecessors  had  not  availed  to  heal  Iba 
schism,  he  entered  without  any  delay  into  the  opposite  system.  Wa 
observe  that  the  fVatricelli  are  enumerated  among  the  Aer^ics  condemned 
in  an  edict  which  he  published  In  1317;  and  in  the  year  following  ha 
made  them  the  object  of  a.  memorable  bull : — "  The  glorious  Church 
which  has  neither  stain  nor  wrinkle,  which  Christ  loved,  and  for  wbidi  be 
delivered  himself  to  death,  that  he  might  Bonclify  It  by  washing  it  with 
water  in  the  Word  of  Life— this  Church  the  Prophet  knew  b;  the  nrdiF* 
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vof  aa  Mwh d%niiy> Im  cihibitfiltt  nadir  ll» riinUitaii rf  wyilte^ 
i«--^  qoMS .  itMd  on  thy  rifia  iM^  fa  liUdl  g^TMiili,  fe^^ 
sr  describing  the  aetpve  of  the  mdoii  betima  ChvUt  Md  Ue  ■poooe 
(knivh.  ttd  «qpoeioHy  oologUhur  tho  chtti^of  iho  kttM^  IhoBBpo 
iteded  to  espoee  the  enon  or  the  lihwntee.  Hodaned  thw 
or  flfo  heedii  end  ehonod  how  they  ooibfaed  Ihe  variooi  ooonakieB 
1m  DoMtiite,  of  the  Weldeneeo,  and  the  MenMnem  whOe  *  they  olio 
vwed  tho  ^ibttl  tneeif  of  Moateniiet  end Priedlhi.  The  hoideii  of 
r  oAooe  ww  oontenpt  of  the  *  hoods  of  the  Churah»'  end  dismpeot 
Mi  Bilnisten ;  bowbsit,  being  eonrieted  by  the  ediei  of  John  of  eerlem 
Ismned  and  stigmetixed  heres&ea^  they  wera  conaigiied  by  the  OMpe 
to  inquisitoritl  mthority.  l%e  egente  of  oppnoeion  eieented  their 
whh  no  deby  i  end  the  very  same  yeer  fbnr  of  the  FlatrieriH  trare 
sd  at  MerBsiUeB»  and  burnt  to  death. 

hnm  thia  moment  the  conteat  assamed  a  mueh  more  eeriona  dm* 
v«  *  The  derotion  of  the  Spiritiiala  waa  maw  sealed,  aad'their  raaiat* 
I  aanotiflcd,  by  the  blood  of  thefar  niHrtyra ;  their  ieal»  their  activity, 
f  nambera  ererywheie  increased;  and  the  anorovioleatfiMre'tta  piD* 
iinga  of  the  inqaisitora,tlie  moreadvoeatea  did  the  peaseovted  aeqidie^ 
BKira  generally  they  roee  into  respect  and  consideration.  Tbrir^mat 
alple  Kspecting  the  poverty  of  Chriat  waa  now  nade  tho  enlBeflt 
lOWBm  deliberation;  and  the  moat  celebrated  diviaea  of  the  agep 
laially  thoae  of  Pari%  were  oflldally  eoMolted  o»  the  qoeatiea,  and 
ly  the  Fbpe  himself  descended  into  the  field  of  contioveisy  and 
jim  had  been  his  fbrtunest  and  hb  memory  mora  honomed*  had  ho 
load  hie  hoetili^  to  that  bloodkaa  wariare.  At  the  and  of  ISSi  ho 
Uslied  a  Constitation>  in  which  he  conifated  the  argamoits  of  the 
leiseans,  and  asserted  for  the  monastic  orders  the  r^ht  of  propertyp 
md  of  the  simple  tue  of  their  immediate  necessaries.  The  Spiritaala 
sted  the  right  with  the  same  obstinacy,  with  which  it  was  dictated  by 
EV>pe ;  and  it  was  at  least  a  singular  contestt  and  worthy  of  a  more 

*  GMpmaom  Eecletkm^  non  habentem  raacnlam  aut  rugam,  quam  Christus  dilextt, 
ua  semct  ipaum  tradidit,  &c  Nimimm  ipaa  Cbristi  Sponu  Virgo  M«te  Brdwia, 
iodyio  Capiti  luo  Domino  Josu  Ghristo  inviolabilia  fidei  glotino  copuUtui^  oi  «jtii 
rio  prooa  obedientia  substeroitur,  cum  lUo  unmn  effiscta^  tun  incompaiabilia  muonis 
o  rebus  omnibus,  more  regie,  principatur.  Quse  dum  pia  et  devota  religione  terrena 
eit,aelefltia  petit,  omnc  sinistrum  premens,  H  dextris  Sponsi  gloriosa  eonsbtit.  Et  ^^oia 

00  charitatis  tplendore  omni  ez  parte  rutilat,  in  Teititu  aiireo  -  etiam  angisucia 
ibui  admiranda  coniscat.  Cujut  inantimabilia  docor,  quia  Yaiio  vifsedi  gimem  in 
amen  cbaritate  perficitur,  quasi  de  vestis  pulcherrima  Tarietate  Ictatur.      •      •      * 

were  the  senseless  and  even  impious  rhapsodies,  with  which  a  very  bad  nope  cele- 

1  the  corrupt  church,  which  he  still  fiirther  corrupted  by  his  acta  and  hit  eulogies  ;— 
kat  he  was  really  blind  to  its  deformities,  but  because  he  was  too  timid  or  too  wicked 
T«et  them,  and  because  he  bdiered  that  the  systmiy  with  all  its  riees  upan  its  head| 
I  stUl  last  and  be  profitable /or  kU  own  tim$. 

In  the  account  of  Montanus  (given  in  Chap.  V.  pu  69.^  it  it  too  eonfidently  anerted 
ke  froftued  to  be  Ike  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  It  is  indeed  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
aim  that  he  professed  to  be  the  Paraclete,  tent  down  to  complete  the  Chriatiaa 
n ;  but  that  writer  supposes  the  fimatic  to  have  distinguisbed  betwean  the  Paracleta 
ba  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  to  have  proceeded  so  far  aa  to  assert  his  identi^  with  the 
Bishop  Xaye  is  of  opinion  that  Montanus  only  laid  daima  to  ifupinUkon  by  tha 
Ghost ;  and  he  certainly  bhows  that  the  distinction,  supposed  to  have  been  made 
an  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Paraclete,  has  no  foundation.  It  seems  probable  that 
shop's  opinion  is  correct  At  least  the  only  altamativa  i^  believe^  that  Montanua 
idea  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost— an  absunlity  by  no  naans  unpanUaled  la  the  histwi  oC 


^ 
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relipous'  a^  and  more  reasonable  motives,  where  the  one  party  i 
nantly  repudiated  the  worldly  possessions,  which  the  other  imperionily 
obtruded — ^where  a  body  of  be^^rs  preferred  the  endurance  of  a  dcadJy 
persecution  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  duty  of  poverty. 

In  this  manner  the  dispute  proceeded,  until  the  rupture  between  John 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  became  open  and  decided.  Then  the  Emperor,  as 
if  to  turn  against  the  Church  the  old  ecclesiastical  policy,  hastened  lo 
profit  by  the  divisions  of  his  adversary,  and  to  foment  the  sphitnl 
rebellion.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  thrown  open  to  all  tbc 
denominations  of  schism  and  heresy  ;  and  the  multiform  enemies  cf 
papacy  found  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  I^wis,  and  honour  at  his  eourt. 
Marsilins  of  Padua,  Cmsenas,  Bonagratia,  and  William  Occam,  were  the 
most  illustrious  among  those  exiles.  They  directed  their  eloqnenoe, 
their  learning,  and  their  satire,  both  personally  against  John,  and  gell^ 
rally  against  the  system  of  the  Church  ;  and  their  writings,  which  were 
eagerly  read  even  by  that  generation,  were  transmitted  with  still  greater 
profit  to  a  less  prejudiced  posterity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope*  was  ardently  supported  by  his  Domi- 
nican emissaries.  Their  thirst  for  heretical  blood  was  heated  by  a  paith 
cnlar  jealousy  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Wherever  an  avenue  was  opci 
they  penetrated.  They  pursued  the  fugitives  even  into  the  remote  pfaiiH 
of  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  introduced  into  those  ignorant  regions  the 
machinery  of  the  Inquisition.  But  France  and  Italyt  were  the  scene  of 
their  most  successful  exertions  ;  and  these  were  not  confined  to  the  ponti* 
ficate  of  John.  Even  the  virtuous  Benedict  l^egan  his  reign  by  an 
anathema  against  the  Fratricelli ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  he  published  on  this  occasion:^,  the  articles  of  their  heresy 
are  swelled  to  fifty-five.  Their  denial  of  the.  power  of  the  Pope  to  permit 
them  to  have  property  is  among  the  most  curious,  and  not  the  least  grafe, 
of  their  offences ;— -some  very  gross  absurdities  were  also  imputed  to  them, 
which  may  have  been  calumniously,  as  indeed  they  may  have  been  tmU, 
alleged.  .  .  But  there  is  one  observation  here  necessary,  which  wiQ 
tend  to  account  for  the  great  multiplicity  and  vagueness  of  the  chai^ 
advanced.  A  furious  war  was  at  that  time  raging  in  Italy  l)etween  the 
imperial  and  papal  factions  ;  aiul  it  was  a  part  of  the  crooked  policy  of 
the  churchmen  of  Rome  to  confound  political  enmity  with  spiritual  per* 
vcrsity,  and  to  brand  the  adversaries  of  the  visible  church  with  the  crimcof 
heretical  depravity.  Among  the  adversaries  of  tlie  church  they  ussually 
classed  its  reformers — those  wlio  were  indeed  its  only  real  friends ;  and 
thus  it  happened,  that  the  term  heresy  came  now  to  comprehend  every 
opinion  tnifavourabic  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  day,  and  the 
gates  of  the  Inquisition  received  without  distinction  a  various  and  indiscri- 
minate multitude.  i 

Still,  as  long  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  continued,  a  secure  asylum 


•  The  history  of  John  XXII.  ubouiiils  with  wlicts  nj::aiiist  the  viirioiis  di'iioTninatiooi 
of  heresy.  We  aru  also  boiinil  to  nicnticJii  that  he  puMisht-d  (in  l.'i'Jfi)  one  Cunrthutioa 
to  reprcBi*  the  tttu  ,frcat  zmi  of  certain  imiuisitors  in  Sicily ;  Init  when  we  examine  thu 
n:itnre  of  tljat  lesil,  ue  find  tliat  it  had  ventured  to  attack  *nostros  ct  ni«ostulic!c  scfbi 
ufficxalwi  vel  niintios,  &c.'  J«>hn,  as  well  as  Keveral  other  ijoihts.  extended  more  iw 
tection  to  tlie  Jews  than  they  enjoyed  eibfwiiere. 


the  iK)verty 
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oflercd  to  all  deicriptiona  of  Dissenters ;  and  these,  beiap  already  con- 
nected by  one  common  principle  and  one  common  wrong,  may  have 
adopted  from  each  other  the  absurd  opinions,  which  some  of  them  cer- 
tainly held.  But  the  spirit  which  united  them  was  deep  animosity  against 
the  Pope,  whom  they  accused  in  their  turn  of  impiety  and  usurpation.  In 
the  year  1S45  *,  Lewis  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IV. ;  and  as  that  Prince 
was  chiefly  obliged  for  his  elevation  to  pontifical  influence,  so  his  policy 
followed  the  interests  of  the  Court  of  Avignon.  If  the  principles  of  the 
Bavarian  had  continued  to  govern  his  dominions  for  another  generation, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  empire  would  have  wholly  freed  itself  from 
papal  supremacy,  and  raised  the  banners  of  Reformation  in  the  fourteenth 
century  with  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  religion.  But  such  anticipa- 
tion of  the  more  perfect  triumph  of  a  more  enlightened  age  was  cut  short 
by  the  perfidy  t  of  the  Imperial  counsels.  The  numerous  insurgents 
•gainst  the  despotism  of  Rome,  whom  Lewis  had  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected and  created,  were  betrayed  by  his  successor  into  the  hands  of  the 
avenger.  The  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire,  hitherto  sacred  from  the 
Inroads  of  persecution,  were  now  thrown  open  to  the  Dominicans.  Their 
irruption  was  supported  by  secular  edicts  and  arms ;  and  the  extirpation 
of  the  *  Voluntary  beg^rs' — ^the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  the  *  Roman 
empire^ — was  pressed  with  equal  ardour  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor. 
The  houses  of  the  offenders  were  given  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  be  converted  into  prisons  for  heretics  {  ;  and  their  efiects  were  publicly 
sold,  for  the  equal  profit  of  the  inquisitors  who  ordered,  of  the  magistrates 
who  enforced,  and  of  the  poor  \%'ho  witnessed,  their  execution.  The  sur- 
vivoTS  fled  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland,  Brabant  and 
Ponaerania  ;  but  they  were  followed  by  a  tempest  of  mandates  and  bulls, 
and  hunted  by  the  keen  Dominicans  even  into  their  most  distant  retreats ; 
till  at  length  it  is  admitted,  that  the  greater  part  of  Germany  was  restored, 
after  this  sanguinary  purification,  to  the  peaceful  embrace  of  the  Church. 

But  neither  edicts,  nor  bulls,  nor  inquisitors,  could  suppress  the  spirit 
of  the  schism,  thous^h  they  might  extinguish  its  name ;  and  those  who 
preserved  their  obedience  to  the  more  rigid  rule,  were  still  found  to  be  so 
Uiimerous,  and  the  love  of  that  discipline  ^vas  still  in  some  provinces  so 
prevalent,  that  the  popes  at  length  thought  proper  to  sanction  the  Institu- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  Franciscan  Order  was  by  authority  divided  into 
two  bodies,  which  subsist  to  this  day — the  more  indulgent  were  culled  the 
Conventual  Brethren — the  more  uiistcre,  the  Brethren  of  Observance. 
The  disputes  which  afterwards  disturbed  this  arrangement  were  partial  and 
insignificant ;  and  the  historian  may  express  his  astonishment  mixed  with 

*  About  the  same  time  died  William  Occham,  <  pestilentissimuH  Ilfcresiarcha.' — Bzo- 
vhw  (ann.  1347,  s.  xxxvi.),  though  he  designates  this  Knglishman  to  have  been  Simnium 
incvntor  malorum,  auctor  scelerum,  cultor  teaebranim,  &c.  &c.,'  still  dues  out  attribute  his 
death  to  divine  interposition ; — ^which  is  the  more  suq^rising,  because  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  somewhat  earlier  (aun.  1321|  s,  xxi.)  that  Dunte  died  through  the  peculiar 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  which  visited  his  calumnies  against  the  popes. 

f  This  is  no  ground  perh<ips  fur  imputing  to  Charles  ptnonaZ/yy  that  his  intolerance 
was  aggravated  by  treachery.  The  individual  stands  convicted  of  [tcrsenitiun  unly.  But 
tho  circumstance  of  this  change  adds  one  to  the  many  instances,  hi  which  the  steady, 
consistent  perseverance  of  the  Vatican  lias  carried  its  \Hi\nt,  through  the  fluctuations  of 
the  im^K'nal  nulicy. 

X  See  Musheimy  Cent.  xiv.  p*  ii.  ch.  ii.    Their  crime  is  mentioned  in  the  edict  (pub- 
lished at  Lucca  in  13G9)  which  condemns  them.    '  They  are  a  pernicious  sect,  who  pre- 
tend to  a  $acriieffiotii  and  heretical  poverty^  and  who  are  under  a  vow  that  they  n«iv\K«t 
ought  to  have,  nor  will  have,  any  property,  whetlier  s\tecial  OT  cummot^Va  1Y\&  ^uo^>2Dk!i;^ 
luc^-wbich  the/  izteod  even  to  their  wretched  habits.* 
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at  N  ibbpla  D  mcUind  of  HCMnciUolloii  eould  onlv  be  nstwl  ^ 

M  PiAs  of  intoler&noe  trnd  oppression. 

■  Mghftrd  wu  in  tlii*  afi^  comntoDiy  appUed  to  the  'IWiutal'* 
of  St.  Francis ;  bdeI,  thoiii^h  iii  its  uri^n  p 

mtilMard*.      bkbly  innocent  of  iuch  pnuciples,  it  wu  ■ 
involveil  iu  the  ^ilt  a-vA  fate  of  the  «a|». 

n*  *  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,'  the  harmless  mrsticHoftl 

Ind  bMU  •ometiiiM  knom  b;  that  appdliuiou  ;  knd  sonL 

lidg— Ud  u  LoOaria,  In  tke  records  of  the  following  ag«.    _ 
•  if  ihtir  MUfiufam i%  Ibat  faolli  nsmes  wereiadiscriminately  iisidM 
thaCbaiditO  it^iitHUM  thoMwho  dissented  from  it,  without  &nynaj 
ImviwfMM  Is  tht  gTOimdi  ntd  pamti  of  Iheir  dissent     Mosbeim, 

I  Bul^cet  with  gTMit  diligence,  coniidera  the  Lollards  1  M 
B  >  wdrt/  of  pious  layroco,  formed  in  the  tirat  instance  >tAi^ 
wp,  for  Iba  pacpoM  of  visiting  Um  sick  wid  burying  the  dead  dmu^^ 
HUN  of  pMliknce;  for  the  olMgy  an  «ttaBed  to  have  deserlrd  ibrn 
rfkU  datm  M  ioon  Ks  tfasy  boouB*  aUandtd  witii  peril.  The  bumaM 
■othMand  idiglbus  pracliee  of  UMMvaoCMljr  ouiaed  it  to  spread  thnoab- 
■•k  Fhadn*  and  many  parts  of  Qcmuy.  wd  it  was  encoura^d  by  Ai 
iHpMt  of  Um  m^trales  and  the  love  of  tb«  inhabitants,  lu  aimem 
anted  Um  jadanay.  as  indeed  it  reflected  on  the  reputatiDn,  of  ail  th 
fllwU  {  but  iba  ISendicants  had  perhaps  a  dewier  motive  for  animal^ 
■gatoal  it,  iriMo  tbey  found  that  their  own  profHa  suffered  ihtti(U[li  Jm 
■ntuitOBi  diaiity.  Accordingly,  they  raised  the  customsry  cl&moun  of 
wplatf  and  baroy;  under  the  mask  of  extraordinary  holiness,  ilieLtt 
Inboomaalid  fa^ooth  the  blackest  eiroia  and  the  most  enormous  vim! 
drty  Wtra  denounced  at  the  ponli&cal  throne,  and  their  name  baa  paari 
intoiha  langua^of  the  Church  to  designate  a  miabelienng-and  iiaiiiilKlJ 
bypocrite. 

Iliey  may  haT«  held  iwme  foolish  opinions — among  those  genoiSy 
attributed  to  tham  the  foUowino;  are  Uie  most  peculiar :  that  the  vM 
ought  to  be  called  away  from  the  external  and  seoHible  parts  of  rdigioii 
and  fixed  on  inward  and  spiritual  worship ;  that  the  son!  which  is  whoOj 
abswfoed  in  the  love  of  God  is  free  from  the  restraint  of  erery  law,  lal 
may  gratify  its  nalural  appetites  without  sin ;  that  perfect  virtue  and 
perfect  beatitude  may  be  obtained  in  this  world  ;  and  that  pervons  W 
circumstanced  are  removed  above  every  worldly  consideration;  so  that  At 
moral  virtues,  as  ivell  as  the  religious  coremonies,  might  be  neriecttd 
without  offence.  Moreover  they  pretended  that  there  were  two  CburdM 
the  carnal  Church,  which  was  that  of  Rome;  the  spiritual,  which  aw 
confined  to  (heir  owu   society  t  .  .  ,     Such  were  the  crimes   imputed  IS 


.  Tha  ward  LoDitrd  means  a  ti^tr-  ea  Bighirf 
•■~~  v4e  who  prqn.  Hifl  romut  were  aba  callsd  tim '  Cdltta  bntbnn  and  ijdaii  ftl 
Alexian  brethren '_rrDm  the  cell*  in  which  tlwy  livcJ,  and  tha  saint  «ba  WM  tUr  iittB% 
(See  Smnlttr,  SscuL  xiv,  cup.  i. 


finally  coDiiemncd ;  that  Maij'  ilid  not  conlinue  a  virion  afti:!  the  nativity:  that  fta 
body  gf  the  Lord  in  tha  Euchuist  traa  not  real ;  that  maniaga  waa  only  nnrtifUil  efcoR- 
ilomt  that  Qud  neither  pun iiihcd  nor  rv^^arilecl  buaaa  lias.  Bcrides  Ito,  thay  by  (•(•■ 
tbet  [immiKuouilj  iindei  the  pretence  of  cbari^;  llwj  ata  fltth  whan  tb^  wouU  i  ttqr 
obMnednofeativsla  and  dended  the  maiita  and  iatwcvsioQ  af  IhaaiUs;  and  nadlf 
they  were  lo^olMtinBte  nndei  penaevtigt^  that  whatenr  Btight  ha  Um  «*  <c  an  IW 


p  liHwt.witkwUwh  tti^  m  ohwgsdp  <far  Ihrn  ■nnltMlrfaMwri  AUkt 

"  lamioitflf  r 


ydiwiif  aofe  ft  tMil»  but  a  apMaqnict  oiJuiiiiiioitfiv  dnwa*  by  thiir 
ftiw>HMjwt»PfcdiMHB,lhaitlMi  priMtphfroaiwludithflgf  dkpwlad 
vmibBt Mid Mj ?  •  It M ttwm iMo «MM «itm«ag»iicM ;  butidcra 
l».ao  groMb « i>^l  ^  dttMliMtb  m  lh»dtUbcrato  abmdUlM  wkioh 
»«iiiBautt#d  byAheChiiiehkidrdwii^p  Ihea^ 
[|te  Jitargy  of  1  tiM  woidi  in  whieh  tlM  aiigd  OalMid  Hi^ 
f  V-ilM  iimittttion  of  ftttivab  in  honour  of  Om  knet»  Ifae  nnik»  tho 
m  of  Christ  *•— 4lia  oppouitBMnt  of  n  holy  day  for  the  tolonin  eolebra- 
of  the  wooada  of  Christy  minumlootly  imprwMd  upon  tho  body  of 
iBWncb!  •  •  .  •  Ifm  ahoold  bdiofe  all  the  ealunmiM  that  ohnnb. 
k.havo  efer  fthrieated  in  Tiliftcalion  of  tho  Myetiee,  wo  ahdl  find 
mg  them  nothing  m  imtioBel.  nothing  needy  eo  Impjooi^  ae  thooe 
liriied  eeeleiiailieal  mnmaierieei 

lie  JLoUarde  enffered  eome  oppieenon  in  Amtria  and  other  eonntriee; 
»war  of  Mtemlnation  doee  not  appear  to  liave  been  ionnaliy  pnH 
oeed  egalnat  them.  No  donfat*  they  ware  confounded  by  tho  lnqiiiei» 
yeooMtiniea  erroneooaly  and  aometimea  wiifnttyt  with  the  hmmo 
md  eneniee  of  the  pml  gofemment^  and  ihne  they  ahand  that 
paanaa.  whieh  waa  chieay  intended  for  the  Spiritnala  andBegfaarda. 
.  whethar  thnmgh  tlieir  greater  obtemity  or  more  manifeat  hamilaM 
li  Ihqr  eacaped  in  oomparaiite  aidety,  without  any  •direct  eAtadi^r^ 
tilo  thia  tolerance  it  may  periiapa  be  attributed*  that  the  aect  of  the 
laidat  (properly  ao  called)  nerer  roee  into  great  power  and  neter 
IBM  daageroua  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mng  the  reign  of  dement  V.,  a  preadier  named  Dolcinua^  attended 
I  woman  called  Margaret,  his  wife  or  hit  mistress,  pre* 
led  himself  in  Lombardy,  and  erected  in  the  neighbouring  Dn^etitifi. 
mtains  the  standard  of  heresy.  He  was  charged  with 
tempt  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy*  and  with  censuring  the  abuses  of 
r  immoderate  wealth;  also  with  asserting  a  succession  of  three  theo- 
iiea  that  those  under  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  already  passed ; 
;  the  third,  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  then  in  operation^.  Itastlyi 
consummate  his  odium,  his  followers,  who  were  not  very  numerous, 
e  asaailed  with  the  primitive  and  accustomed  calumny  of  promiscuous 

wnouily  preferred  death  to  conTenioii.  ...  In  this  ttrange  and  calumnioue  eat** 
e  we  may  observe  the  maligaity,  with  which  some  tenets,  merely  rejecting  the  inno* 
ms  of  Rome,  are  mixed  up  with  the  most  horrible  crimes  and  blasphemies.  Tet  this 
one  of  the  most  Tulgar  among  the  artifices  of  the  Churchmen  of  those  days. 
Othtn  might  be  added.  For  instance^  John  XXII.  re-established  with  fresh  indul« 
tm  the  festival  of  <  the  body  of  Christ ' — granting  to  all  Christians  a  general  pardon 
cty  days  for  every  reverence  made,  on  the  name  of  Jesui  Christ  being  pronounced  by 
pnest    Giovanni  Villani,  lib.  iL  cap.  Ixxiz. 

ne  name  Lollard,  as  is  well  known,  was  afterwards  generallv  applied  to  various 
■MUMS  of  the  popish  establishment ;  but  the  real  origin  both  of  the  name  and  sect 
probably  luch  as  has  beeu  here  described. 

His  followers  called  themselves  *  The  Spiritual  Congre^tion  and  tha  Order  of  the 
ifles.'  <  We  alone  (they  said)  are  in  the  perfection  in  which  the  apostles  were^  and  in 
liberty  which  proceeds  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  we  acknowledge 
Iknco  neither  to  the  po|)e  nor  any  other  human  being :  nor  has  he  any  power  to  ex- 
nnaicate  us  •  .  .  The  pope  can  give  no  absolution  uom  sins  unless  he  be  as  holy  as 
Mar,  living  in  entire  poverty  and  humili^  .  .  so  that  all  the  popes  and  prelates,  smoe 
lylvesteTi  having  deviated  from  that  origmal  hoUnesi^  are  preraricaiots  and  seducers^ 
the  single  exception  of  Pope  Celestine^  Pietro  di  Moroiie,  Ac'    6as  ¥llmr|)1««^i»u 
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h  •■•  prMchcd  tiy  the  Church  a^nst  ihtat 
te  MUnu^H  vm  Ird  lo  the  assauli  b; 
WMnOa  BanOMldad  aad  yrcsoed  ainonc;  the  Alpine  passes.  _„, 
abHoy  pMfihtd  ftoB  odM  sari  want,  Utbrethe  sword  v us  tlraWB  lo 
■  .     ..  •.  ■  ..      j__      |(  dy  go  most  efTeeluBll;  ;  and  Roman 

Um,  that  the  herclic  was  torn  in  pietM 
Ml  Sister'  had  auBered  before  bis  «]ws  ' 
e  ia  recorded  without  emotion,   ao  il 
t  anderstandincr  or  rcflcctioti — tliat  the 
•f  tka  ■wilji  WOT  multiplied  by  the  <iced,  and  increased  beyond 
" '  '  ••  t  of  Wii;lif  also  belonf  to  this  period  ; 

tlwni  vnnoticed,  as  more  immediately  appi 
dklmdy  familiar  to  most  readera.  And  if 
Aon  Hm  — «  oTlliBl  giHU  ]>atriarch  of  the  Refonnstion  lo  tbe  mei 
af  ft  timimt  HCt  of  mm  fiinntics,  we  shall  moat  faithfully  exfaibit 
~  r  of  ui  agt.  In  which  Jlie  lonif  reign  of  ignomnce  and 
d'byUlO  iingnlurstni(;|[lcs  of  reviving  reason.  1 
a  gnat  molmionK,  which  renovate  the  Mliole  fratnsi 
an  lavariablj  maikad  bj  aomc  iroDaient  excesses,  occaaioned  ~ 
hnantttioa  aS  new  and  active  principlea,  ia  a  bodjr  not  jati 
^va  tiurn  fiill  aSieaej.  And  so  it  baml  in  tba  piaaeat  h^ — 
fa  which  tba  tnu  piindplea  of  Cbriatia^  wen  bagtai4i| 
gtlauner  lliraagli  tha  ecdeaiostical  ayalem  which  kaA  ao 
4h«BB,  waa  tronbled  by  womt  nf  the  wildest  abanrditiea  of 

Tbm  aeet  of  the  Fta^^llanU  first  betrayed  ita* 
nt  nagdlaKit.  about  tha  middle  of  the  thirteeoth  century  t  ' 
ditcouragol  by  the  authoritka  both  m^ 
•ecnlar,  and  Bcemin^y  repressed  :  nevertheless,  about  the  year  ISM^  il 
broke  out  again  with  addilionul  viulence.  Its  first  re-appearance  vat  a 
Italy,  in  the  neifrhbourhood  uf  Cremona  {:  aiiddenly  a  mullitafc 
amounting  lo  ten  thousand  persons,  issued  from  the  surrounding  dtia 
and  viiiaffei,  and  paraded  the  country,  flowing  themselves  and  (ia  tt 
first  instance)  begging.  T^e  contagion  spread  with  a  rapidity  wU 
will  afllict,  but  cannot  surprise,  Ihe  obserrer  of  religious  abauidilisi 
and  in  tlie  course  of  ten  years  scarcely  a  country  in  £un>pe  was  exeafl 
Aom  ita  visitation.  As  the  t'lDgellants  increased  iu  number^  flif 
adopted  some  aort  of  system  oiul  melliod  in  their  fanaticiam  ;  wUdh 
though  it  may  have  varied  under  diScrent  circumMances,  poaaesaed  tfal 
name  general  character.  Naked  from  the  loins  upwards,  and  marlud  at 
lh«r  front  and  back  with  red  crosses,  they  spread  ihemselvea  in  nmneW 
bands  over  the  face  of  £un>i)e.  Twice  every  day,  in  Ihe  moat  pnUh 
places,  they  performed  thdr  discipline,  until  blood  flowed  from  da 
wounds ;  and  they  com|>leted  their  duties  by  one  nocturnal  and  printi 
flagellation.  No  one  among  them  begged.  No  one  was  admitted  InM 
Uie  society  who  wus  entirely  destitute ;  no  one,  uolcsa  he  had  made  a  faS 
confession  of  his  sins,  unless  he  hod  received  the  consent  of  his  wife,  nnloi 


*  Supra  nunurum.    See  Vita  (4li)  ClemeiitliV.  apuil  Baliuiutn,    Bioriu*.  ad  lan. 

laio-Mciiii.  ^ 

t  WieliPi  Sixty-one  Heruin  am  rarefuUy  nramer^ed  by  Biorius,  (ann.  1353;  Ht-) 
■ad  that  authoi  rapraaKH  very  unci  r.-  n^et  at  hia  escape  fioni  the  bithop*,  wlua  (la 
pope  had  stincd  uiniiut  bim.  Imlw-1,  imlwilhslnndinp  hi*  j^wit  |TO«ectora,theRrfiimet 
•wan  not  to  haTS  bem  neun  till  the  iriajid  Khina  inllareil  awsv  the  Dover  at  naBur. 
.  t  H«e».  Mia.  13«,  a.  air.  .  .  "^' 
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B  had  for&riven  hia  enemies  every  injury  *•  Their  appearance  and  cha- 
icter  cliiedy  moved  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans,  who  opened  their 
tsora  and  entertained  them  at  their  tables.  But  it  is  affirmed,  tliat  they 
anld  never  be  persuaded  to  partake  twice  of  the  same  hospitality,  nor  to 
■irfongf  their  visit  beyond  a  single  day :  they  then  departed  on  their  des* 
■nation.  Women  were  confounded  with  men  in  their  irregular  ranks ; 
ttd  as  they  advanced  in  indiscriminate  procession,  each  bearing  in  his 
■nd  a  wooden  cross,  they  chaunted  in  their  native  language  a  hymn  on 
he  Passion  of  Christ,  and  frequently  interrupted  their  song  by  prostra- 
Idd  and  prayer.  Their  eyes  were  ever  downcast,  and  tlie  aspect  which 
hey  wore  was  solemn  and  sorrowful. 

The  innocence  of  their  demeanour,  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  the 
Miy  singularity  of  their  enthusiasm  attracted  a  multitude  of  proselytes  ; 
nt  as  their  numbers  increased,  their  conduct  no  longer  escaped  reproach, 
nd  the  offences  of  individuals  threw  suspicion  and  obloquy  on  tlie  whole 
lody.  Moreover,  as  they  presently  began  to  preach  to  tlie  people,  and 
IB  their  society  was  not  authorised  by  the  pope,  many  Lollards  and  schis- 
netics  eagerly  mingled  in  their  companies,  and  carried  into  them  the 
lame  of  heresy,  and  subjected  them  to  that  fatal  charge.  Accordingly, 
re  read  in  the  Roman  Catholic  records,  that  the  Flagellants  were  a  sect 
ffao  slighted  the  priesthood  and  the  Gospel — who  had  no  reverence  for 
he  holy  ceremonies,  or  even  for  the  body  of  the  Lord:  such  was  the 
onfidence  (says  Spondanus)  which  they  placed  in  their  own  madness* 
Sy  thirty-three  consecutive  days  of  flagellation,  they  held  themselves 
dbflolved  from  the  most  heinous  sins,  to  the  disregard  of  the  salutary 
lenance  and  indulgences  of  the  Church.  And  lastly,  they  maintained, 
hat  stripes  were  more  honourable  than  martyrdom ;  that  the  baptism  by 
water  bad  passed  away,  and  given  place  to  the  baptism  by  blood ;  and 
hat  through  this  last  alone  was  there  any  road  to  salvation  f*  These 
shai^ges  were  partly  fabricated,  and  no  doubt  partly  true ;  and  even  the 
imita  of  the  truth  and  the  falsehood  are  not  difficult  to  discern  ;  but  the 
igents  of  persecution,  who  were  presently  in  motion,  were  not  retarded 
yf  any  such  cunsiderations.  They  marched  onwards  in  the  path  of 
lestruction ;  and  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  encouraged  and  directed  their 
seal.  It  appears  that,  in  the  year  1351,  a  number  of  those  pitiable  en- 
iiusiasts  were  collected  in  Lithuania,  in  the  exercise  of  their  absurd  prac- 
jces.  Pope  Clement  VI.  proclaimed  a  holy  war  %  \  the  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  order  marched  in  person  against  them  ;  and  after  a  solemn 
kst  and  public  prayer,  that  God  would  aid  him  in  the  extirpation  of  His 
snemies,  for  the  glory  of  His  Holy  Name,  he  assaulted  them,  and  nias- 
lacred  eight  thousand :  the  remainder,  about  two  thousand  more,  were 
•arried  away  captive  into  Prussia,  that  they  might  be  restored,  by  a  second 
Miptism,  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

.  When  we  examine  the  various  denominations  of  heresy  which  appeared 
in  the  thirteentli  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  in 

the  fourteeutli  most  especially,  we  observe  that     General  Character  of 
ilmost  ail  were  directed,  wholly  or  in  part,  openly  these  Heresies, 

or  covertly,  iu  tenet  or  in  practice,  against  the  sa- 

*  Sue  Bzov.  aim.  1340,  s.  ii.  It  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy.  SiH>ndanus  (unu. 
1349,  wet.  ii.)  who  confinns  these  particuhirs,  also  mentions  that  the  Flagellants  [)rorc8:iud 
the  authority  of  a  letter,  or  writin';,  sent  down  to  them  from  heaven. 

f  See  Moshein),  Cent  xiii.  p.  ii.  chap,  iii.,  and  Cent  xiv.  p.  ii,  ch.  v. 

X  Bzov.,  anil.  1351,  s.  viii.    The  pretext  alle^d  for  this  expeihtiou  was,  that  when  two 
Meudicanttt,  on  some  occasion,  interrupted  the  devotion  of  the  V la^^VVaajui^  \\vc&^  \\d>^ 
Btom}d  QUO  of  thuui  to  death.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  vtet^  aiixu^. 


•  of  Mriicr  agn^    Amonc  tba  i 

la^BBydtnCactlM  Umilmuahutttnatn 
Ib  Uw  tine*  wMth  Mnmi,  tlw  AriM  « 
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wola  which  diiidnl  A 


iMr  ■tuMiMs  ai««  awl  fnsmn,-mmm4 
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il  not  one  anjEJM 
•i^fta  cecIentMtiaJ  p 
■■Mfaa  oonirnvmin,  «i 
HfeMvIO  mntterB  of  6 
■dal  AbM   the  worship  4 
MifliaiB  or  nndoe  a 
diauHitaftlMUmatlir.    The iimirfiM  atiamttmth  cemuTy  r 
Ihi  iiiliiii  iif  llii  rmliiitri  III!  1  ll  I  iliiiliiiii   iif  H^llilii.   and   lh«  i^ 
oftboM  mlijects  wu  RriTed  inth«  ■lwtk;ih*  aoMct  had  h. 
■tan  in  imit  igitMt  Ibe  abiuei  wad  tjaa^  til  the  Chureli. 
■fcadwd  WM  Int  OTHtod  in  th«  twcMk  mi  aad  from  that  nMioN 
than  was  iwiai  waating  a  succaaMon  at  bold  aad  righteous  spiriu  al 
laUfed  ramid  it    Tin  dapravity  of  Ita  Anvh  ajateiB  |wim  in<t«c4.kl 
aoaa  li^MctB,  man  aeiDdUoua  ia  tta  iwirtwnifc,  ifcan  in  any  prec 
«wtMnt  yat  wu  thna  ■»  lack,  m>  ta  Hwh  feariier  agt*.  oT  ttJI 
wwiaillltHi  aa  na^t  wall  ban  oftadad  Iha  vMaon  and  prnvt^Ml  Af| 
iodigMaioa  of  a>  maagrika]  Chtntiaa.  .  B«t  Aa  fcrtwui.  that  iT 


iBMhvtkmi  wan  at  tha  ti 

ladgvasgeMndttbatUMdnsoriheCliiinb  wwa  wwitai 
e  (^  the  aacnlar  depnfffty  Art  autrouudad  thai 


I  iraproTcd,  the ' 
a ;  tba  feundations  wera  didten,  and  the  «diflM  M 
;  bnt  the  danmir  wbd  ntill  tha  damour  of  the  few—the  voict  i 
or  of  scattered  secta :  it  did  not  y^  cadaaM 
_,  because  it  wm  not  yet  supporled  by  (1m  §lltM 
picnlenee  of  rational  principles.  The  political  system  of  the  waril 
abonnded  with  vices,  and  the  learning  in  fashion  was  still  perplexed  wl^ 
prejudice  and  fallacy.  It  ia  always  with  reference  to  sach  conaidcnIMi 
aa  these,  that  we  are  to  estimale  the  dan^r  of  ecclesiaslicel  abnseasal 
the  iwoettitjf  of  relbnnation.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  compare  eiMiai 
defects  nmi  those  which  have  been  tolerated  in  the  same  church,  or  in 
diflTerent  church,  in  a  different  ag:e.  Such  a  comparison  would  only  tcad 
to  blind  and  mialead  us.  They  must  be  examined  in  relation  to  tbt 
measure  of  civiliEation  actually  ebroad— 4o  the  prevalence  of  knowted^ 
to  the  authority  of  reason,  to  the  general  principles  of  human  condwl 
Thus  it  will  happen,  that  a  much  slighter  defect,  in  days  of  impnoTMaf 
and  inquiry,  may  prove  more  perilous  to  the  system  in  which  it  ia  n^ 
fered  to  remain,  than  a  much  grosser  deformity  in  a  darker  ag«:^Kii 
the  access  of  light  which  renders  the  stain  conspicuous  and  ofitMri*a 
And  therefore  it  has  ever  been  among  the  foremost  duties  of  churchneai 
and  tlieir  surest  wisdom,  to  delect  the  blemishes  in  their  iostitotioti, 
having  detected,  to  remove  them:  since  it  avails  thent  little  to  be  free 
from  the  vices  of  preceding  i^nerations,  nnless  they  sheiv  the  spirit,  all 
adopt,  to  a  greet  extent,  the  character  and  principles  of  their  own. 


NOTE  ON  THE  FBANCISCAKS  AND  OTBER  MENDICANTS. 
(I.)  As  something  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  respecting  the  in(c^ 
tine  divisions  of  the  Franciscuns,  it  is  proper  here  to  mention  the  sect  of 
the  Fratricelli,  or  Uilra-Spirituols,  who  made  some  figure  in  the  dissen- 
aiona  of  the  fourteenth  age.  Tbey  arose,  in  that  which  preceded,  from 
the  sto^  of  St  J^aads ;  and  as  they  disdairaed  an;  ngfat  «Tcn  to  ttn 
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ise*  of  property,  in  which  they  surpassed  the  self-denial  of  the  Spiritoals, 
hey  may  have  deserved  the  praise  which  they  arrogated,  of  being  the 
^nvine  disciples  of  their  Master.  They  professed  great  personal  respect 
br  Celestine  V.»  who  had  been  in  some  measure  the  founder  of  their 
i>rder ;  but  they  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  his  succes- 
lora  :  they  prodaimed  the  deep  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  they  looked 
rith  ardent  and  almost  pious  enthusiasm  for  its  immediate  reformation. 

This  notion— 4hat  a  thorough  regeneration  of  the  Church  was  near  at 
land,  and  that  the  reign  of  the  true  gospel  was  to 
le  restored  by  the  followers  of  St.  Francis — ^was  The  Eternal  Go9pel» 
lot  the  creation  of  the  Fratricelli,  nor  was  it  indeed 
if  very  recent  origin.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
i  work  was  circulated,  abounding  with  such  like  prophecies,  under  the 
iBme  of  the  Eternal  Gospel.  It  was  founded  on  the  textt — *  I  saw 
mother  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  Everlasting  Gospel 
o  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ; '  and  it  was  such,  us  Mo- 
iheim  has  designated  it,  the  senseless  production  of  an  obscure,  silly  and 
fiaiODary  writer.  The  perfect  scheme  of  revelation  which  it  propounded 
iraB  this — as  there  were  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  so  was  it  neces- 
lary  that  there  should  be  three  dispensations.  The  first  was  that  of  the 
^Uier,  which  ended  at  the  coming  of  Christ — the  second  was  that  of  the 
Son,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  concluding,  to  give  place  to  the  third, 
md  last  This  rhapsody  was  ascribed,  but  not  with  sufficient  foundation, 
o  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
L200 ;  who  had  declaimed  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  pre- 
iicted  their  extirpation.  But  in  spite  of  the  respectable  name,  under 
vhich  it  had  sought  protection,  the  Eternal  Gospel  would  not  perhaps 
laTe  attracted  any  general  notice,  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  Fran- 
Hseans,  who  eagerly  appropriated  the  prophecies.  Accordingly,  about 
he  year  1250,  it  was  again  published,  with  an  elaborate  Introduction,  in 
irhich  the  assertion  was  advanced,  that  St.  Francis  was  the  angel  men- 
ioned  in  the  Revelations ;  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  immediately  to 
^ve  place  to  this  new  and  everlasting  scripture  ;  and  that  the  ministers 
if  this  great  Reformation  were  to  be  humble  and  barefooted  friars,  des- 
itute  of  all  earthly  possessions  {. 

The  Gospel  might  have  passed  unnoticed  and  despised ;  but  the  intro* 
Inction  contained  a  doctrine  too  daring,  if  not  dangerous,  to  escape 
sodesiastical  reprehension  ;  and  in  the  very  year  following  its  publicatbn 
&t  Paris,  the  book  was  suppressed  by  Alexander  IV.  Yet  such  was  the 
lendemess  of  a  Pope  for  the  reputation  of  the  Mendicants,  that  the  censures 
irere  lenient,  and  the  edict  was  issued  with  reluctance. 

The  introduction  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  no  less  distinguished 
in  ecclesiastic  than  John  of  Parma,  General  of  the  Franciscans  ;  though 
;he  opinion  is  more  probable  that  it  was  composed  by  one  Geranl,  his 
riend.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  writers  of  that  order  have  entirely  dis- 
i^laimed  the  work,  and  imputed  it  to  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans,  but 
Brithout  any  plausible  reason.     And  as  the  introduction  was  manifestly 


*  In  1279,  Nicholas  III.  published  a  celebrated  Constitution  known  as  the  Bull  Exiitf 
n  which  he  so  inteqireted  the  Franciscan  Rule,  as  to  prohibit  to  its  observers  every  pos- 
lenion  ;  hut  tu  pennit  tliem  the  temporary  use  of  houses,  books,  &c.  of  which  the  propertyy 
n  coDibnnity  with  the  edict  of  Innoceut  IV.,  was  to  reside  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

f  Revelations,  xiv.  6. 

X  This  accoimt  is  chiefly  taken  from  Moshcim  (Cent  XllL  p«u«  du'iu^  iiVia^DAaV&M^flir 
agated  th«  Buhjed  with  ffreat  di%eace. 
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a  Franciscan  fabrication,  so  is  it  extremely  probable  that  the  Eternal 
Gospel  also  proceeded  from  the  same  forge* 

We  should  also  mention  one  Pierre  Jean  d* Olive,  a  native  of  Sevignan, 

in  Langiiedoc,  who  acquired  some  reputation  towards 
Pierre  d Olive,    the  end  of  the  same  century,  by  a  similar  description 

of  merit.'  He,  likewise,  was  a  leader  of  the  Spirituals, 
a  disciple  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  and  a  reformer  of  ecclesiastical  iniqui- 
ties. He  published  a  work  called  Postilla^  a  commentary  on  the  Reve- 
lations, in  which  he  boldly  denounced  the  Roman  Church  as  the 
'  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mistress  of  Harlots,  and  abominations 
of  the  Earth  *.'  But  he  mixed  so  much  wild  and  senseless  superstitkn 
with  his  reforming  zeal,  that  his  labours  were  neither  profitable  to  the 
Church,  nor  dangerous  to  tlie  despotism  of  the  Pope. 

(II.)  We  read  from  time  to  time  of  disputes,  which  arose  in  varioos 

countries  between  the  Mendicants  and  the  seculsr 
Contest  between  the     clergy,    respecting  the   administration    of   sevenl 

Mendicants    and     Church  ceremonies,  but  most  especially  of  the  rite 

Curei  about  Con"     of  Confession.     It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  trace 

feuion,  very  concisely  the  history  of  that  contest.     A  canon 

of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (commonly  known 
as  Omnu  utriusque  Sexds)  gave  the  entire  power  of  receiving  confessions 
to  the  priest ;  but  Gregory  IX.,  by  a  bull  of  Sept.  26,  1227,  opened  Uut 
privilege  also  to  the  Preachers.  The  curtSs  resisted ;  and  in  1250  the 
Faculty  of  Paris  loudly  declared  in  their  favour:  so  that  Innocent  lY., 
who  in  1244  had  shown  every  disposition  to  favour  the  Mendicants,  prohi- 
bited them,  in  1254,  from  hearing  confessions  without  the  permission  of 
the  priest.  But  Alexander  IV.  immediately  revoked  this  bull,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  issued  others,  to  the  interest  of  the  Mendicants.  Great 
heats  were  thus  excited,  and  in  the  hope  to  allay  them,  Martin  IV.  pub- 
lished, in  12S2,  a  sort  of  edict  of  compromise,  by  which  the  Mendicants 
were  permitted  to  receive  confessions,  yet  so  that  the  same  persons  were 
still  obliged  to  confess  once  a  year  to  their  own  priest,  according  to  the 
canon  of  the  Lateran. 

Thereon  arose  a  fresh  question — whether  the  people  were  obliged  again 
to  confess  to  their  cures  the  same  sins  which  they  had  before  confided  to 
the  Mendicants,  and  for  which  they  had  received  absolution  ;  and  various 
appeals  were  made  to  the  Po))cs  on  this  point.  Nicholas  IV.  delivered  no 
express  response  ;  but  Boniface  VIII.  published  a  decretal  called  Supra 
Cathedram,  in  which  he  engaged  to  grant  the  privilege  to  the  Mendicants 
by  his  own  plenitude,  in  case  they  had  ))reviously  asked  the  favour  of  the 
Bishops,  and  it  had  been  refused.  Benedict  XI.  was  still  more  decided; 
for  he  gave  the  Mendicants  direct  permission  to  hear  confessions,  and  also 
decided  that  the  people  were  not  obliged  to  reconfess  the  same  sins.  Thb 
decretal,  again,  was  revoked  in  the  Council  of  Vienne,  and  replaced  by  the 
Clementine  Di/rZi^/Tz,  which  revived  the  Constitution  oi'Boniface. 

The  above  account,  which  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  tedious  and  angry 
controversy,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  exhibit,  not  only  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  contending  parties  advanced  or  defended  their  privileges — not 
only  the  value  which  both  of  them  affixed  to  the  possession  of  that  parti- 
cular privilege,  which  contained  indeed  the  grand  secret  of  ecclesiastical 
influence,  but  also  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  little  con- 
sistency with  each  other  or  with  themselves,  which  directed,  in  their  coun- 
cils, tiie  chiefs  of  an  infallible  Church. 


yifbXziit)     A  HBioRT  orrBMoaoaeiL 
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iogth«»D«initotlwOaIhn  Hi  itplr-Wn  Ownlim  ftohaM>«rtMHof  poy|» 
iOf tht  Ooaelafi  filouiaMltMof  thtpw^M  flilinBtoftii«p<ifto 
of  tiM  AMkkUMp  of  BmI»  Uitaa  Yl^-Ut  dMiMlv,  ud  gVMnl  nitplloo--Us  imi 
ipi  af  kuihMHb  Md  iMr  «0M»-*ThtC«dtaHat  fttlra  to  AMgnl^  aad  Maol  tte  ilMllM  tf 
(jiftM  lliif  dio<w»bb«<,CMdiMaflf  0—wa,Cli»itVlL-M»rtMriof'  nriawHi<f  tht 
■pMii^  »rtrtn«r  Gtanral  to  Avignon— Plflitoa of  »uropt  St.  Colluvino  nd  othv  onlha. 
■■to— Condttfll  of  Uriian  to  its  CoriHnolo  neewod  of  oeaiplmer— ]>wt]i  of  Uiteiw  and  doetloa 
iTaoiriAMO  X&-no  JnMloi   Ito  atonrfon— Mo  of  lndnl|oncoi   ttrlfikgio  gnntod  to  ooao 

of  Iho  Univonlt7  of  Porio  flir  tbo  ostinelloa  of  tho  tltHMm    lililii 

King   titfii  ■olhodi  piopoood  In  It— AivoanUo  firawMtoncw— Donili  of  GUnMnt  VII«— 

I  tif  rittrn  iM  liimo  Binwlirt  TTTf     finmd  ■mlim j  nf  tin  Ting  In  Ittnortlf  t    Ha  IMiuo 

i  oaortlona  of  tho  King  and  tbo  UnlTtnitf— attompto  to  Indnonco  Boatltao— Ua  aaasfanen 

dipmtoi   rb»  IVtndi  withdraw  Ihoir  obadUnco  tnm  Bonodto^-Btoekado  of  fha 

m  Avignoft— Banadlct  laatowd  to  llbarty  and  ndiffo   ilMonlaral  rapacity  of 

JnMliO  of  i400-Bonlflico  anccoodad  by  Innocont  TIL— Poath  of  Ipnootnt   Boln 

lof  tboCondavo— Bloetloo  of  Angelo  GofTarlo^  Ongoiy  Klli   Utaipt  al  a 

'  of  Offogory— Bottra— nt  of  Bontdlct  to  Fwplgnan    PonfOtitlon  of  tha  OonnoU  of 

nf  that  rnnniill    rtipnaltlna  nf  thi  Ito  mmpatllwi   ani  ahmtlnin  nf  HawinrtarTj  Ma 
ohaaaator— Coodnet  of  tho  Antlpopaa    Intarconraa  of  ^'^*^*'*^  vtlh  tha 
Myto-htodaath— KloetSon  of  Baltaaar  Coaaa,  John  KKUI.    llglaiond 
Ftto  Oovnell  of  Conatanoo— efaoico  of  tto  place— Ito  adfanlagaa    nnabaw  of 
jghito   TinpiMlilnii  of  John  ZXII^Two  opinlona  roapooting  tho  touao  toboiWtownd   Airita 

IfUll— ind    nnjallnnaitnrtiipnarr  nf  ihi  rniiaiill  miiiln  rii|iB    illilal fllnrinniill    H 

llridaB  on  tba  iMthod  of  eaaaloo— caarion  of  tha  ropo   anaplclona  of  tbo  OonneO-Kacapa  of 
1^  liraai  Conitonco    QnaaHon  i§  m^MUttttU  Pm^m   tha  Fapo  bolrayad  to 

,  and  tba  obaigoB  agaloat  him— bla  ■enttnco— condnet  aadlmpilaonBonl— opnH 
I  of  tbo  aantonea    Slgiwond  goaa  to  Parplgnan— Conftrtnea  tbiia    Union  of  all  _ 
o>  Bonodlct— ha  ratlraa  to  Pairtacoln-  U  drpoaod  by  tho  Coondl  of  Conatanca   hia  ( 
Ooaneil  proctoda  to  tba  olaetlon  of  a  now  pop»-Otbo  Coloana,  Martin  V. 
tfcmiallnna    Paatb  of  Angelo  Corrario— PcrUnadty*  death,  and  character  of  Pletro  dl 
fttm  of  John  ZZlllw— hia   Uberatlon^retum  to  Italy— cMinaebi  of  bla  Menda— bo  goii  to 
,  and  makca  hia  rabmlaaion  to  Martin— hia  treatmeatt  condnot,  and  character* 


B»  Dumber  of  Cardinals  at  the  death  of  Grefirory  XI.  was  twenty-three^ 
whom  six  were  absent  at  Avignon,  and  one  was  legate  in  Tuscany.  The 
maining  sixteen,  afler  celebrating  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  (}eceased, 
id  appointing  certain  officers  to  secure  their  deliberations  from  violence, 
mured  to  enter  into  conclave.  But  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  scarcely 
ifttirmed,  when  the  leading  magistrates  of  Rome  presented  to  them  a 
Dumstrance  to  this  effect: — On  behalf  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people, 
Bj  ventured  to  represent,  that  the  Roman  Church  had  suffered  for 
fcnty  years  a  deplorable  captivity  by  the  translation  of  the  Holy  See  to 
Hgnon ;  that  during  that  period  the  capital  of  the '  Christian  world  had 
£red  more,  both  in  its  spiritual  and  temporal  interests,  than  when  it 
la  subject  to  the  cruel  domination  of  the  barbarians ;  that  tumults,  sedi- 
oa,  revolts,  and  sanguinary  wars,  had  desolated,  without  interruption, 
s  ecclesiastical  states ;  that  its  cities  and  its  provinces  were  in  part 
urped  by  domestic  tyrants,  and  occupied  in  part  by  the  neighbouring 
publics,  or  by  the  Lombard  princes ;  that  fire  and  sword  were  carried 
en  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  which  had  neither  power  nor  authority  to 
jrass  such  fury ; — so  that  the  aspect  of  the  Holy  City,  the  head  of  reli- 
io,  formerly  venerable  throughout  the  whole  earth,  was  no  longer  to  be 
Mignised  through  its  strange  and  foul  disfigurements.  That  the  sacred 
ifices,  those  august  monuments  of  ancient  piety,  were  left  without 
noor,  or  ornament,  or  reparation,  nodding  to  their  ruin ;  that  even  the 
l/f«of  the  cardinals,  abandoned  by  those  who  derived  their  dignities  from 
sm,  were  lea  without  roof,  or  gates,  or  waUs*  the  abode  of  beaaU^^VsMSa. 


•  -»•■ 


^Q  A.mnQiLT  OF  Tiq 

cropped  the  grass  on  their  very  altars.     That  Oa  FUthfid 
attracted  to  Rome,  either  by  dctotiOD,  wWeb  tbyptofiuiatloii  of  thil  i 
precluded,  or  by  interest ;  since  the  Pope,  tha  aoviea  of  ]p^mwmgf^ 
scandalously  deserted  his  church— so  that  thira  ute'  dift|^,  M" 
mlbrttlnata  eity  should  be  redocad  to  a irail  aid  firlglillU  WtiU  "^' 
become  ap  outcast  fhim  the  llrotid,  of  wfaUA  ft  %MMI  atm  fha 
empress,  as  it  once  hsd  been  the  temporaL    £isttf«  tbpuC  shs 
lamedy  for  these  evils,  it  was  absolalaly  neaaasavy  lo  aMoft  » 
or  at  least  an  Italian  Bspe— especially  as  theiv  wai  evcty  mppissBMil 
the  people,  if  disappohited  in  their  Just  eXpectaftkMi»  woold  .UM  lafif 
ifi  compulsion.    ,     •     ..   The  Cardinals  repUad*  timl  aa  aooa  ai' 
aboold  be  in  condava  they  would  give  to  those  aabiaata  their  aohiaB 
beratioa,  and  direct  their  choice  acearding  to  the  inapftMlim  drito 
Spirit    They  repelled  the  notion,  that  tlwy  could  1m  JnMiienejd 
popular  menace ;  and  pronounced  (according  to  one  aoeouat)  an 
warning,  that  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  elcet  uad«r  anch 
stances,  the  elected  would  not  be  a  pope,  but  an  tntmder  *.    Thsy 
immediately  (entered  into  condaTe, 

In  the  meantime  tha  populace,  who  had  alreadv  cahibitad  paasftifj 

impatience,  and  whom  the  answer  of  the  enrditialawaaaii| 

S%e  CondanK    well  calculated  to  satisfy,  assemUed  in  great  crowds  ijhflil  i 

ai  Rome^       the  place  of  assembly*    It  may  be  true  (thoogii  tha  4h 

cumstances  rest  for  the  most  part  on  Frniah  aod  periU 
authority),  that  the  civil  magistrates  had  previously  possaascd  thObsllNi 
of  the  leys  of  the  gates,  wbich  were  usually  confided  to  ecd|Bd|dl|lI 
officers,  in  order  to  preclude  the  escape  of  the  cardinsda  to  m  mm 
secure  place  of  deliberation ;  that  in  the  room  of  the  onUnary  ptln 
they  introduced  a  number  of  itfbntonnrti,  the  wild  and  lawless  inbaMUii 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  who  paraded  the  streets  in  arms  by  day  and  faf 
ni^ht ;  that  a  quantity  of  dry  reeds  and  other  combustibles  was  heaped 
together  under  the  windows  of  the  conclave,  with  threats  of  conflagratioa; 
that,  at  the  moment  when  the  College  was  proceeding  to  election,  tht 
bells  of  the  Capitol  and  St.  Peter's  were  sounded  to  arms  f  .*— these,  ssd 
other  circumstances  of  direct  constraint  and  intimidation,  are  asserted  bj 
some  writers,  and  though  probably  exaggerated,  have  undoubtedly  soaie 
foundation  in  truth.  But  it  is  without  any  dispute,  that  a  vast  crowd  of 
people  continued  in  tumultuous  assemblage  during  the  whole  delibemtios 
of  the  conclave  *,  and  that  the  debates  of  the  Sacred  College  were  incet* 
santly  interrupted  by  one  loud  and  unanimous  shout— -*  Romano  lo  voleoio 
lo  Papa — Romano  lo  volemo— o  almanco  almanco  Italiano  !' — *  We  will 
have  a  Roman  for  Pop&— a  Roman,  or  at  least,  at  the  very  least,  sn 
lUlian !' 

.  Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  the  College  was  then  so  constituted,  u  to 
make  it  likely  that  its  free  choice  would  have  fallen  upon  a  Roman,  or 
even  an  Italian.  Of  the  sixteen  cardinals  in  conclave,  eleven  werefVench, 
one,  Pietro  di  Luna,  a  Spaniard,  and  four  Italians.  The  unanimity  of 
the  French  would,  of  course,  at  once  have  decided  the  question ;  but  it 
happened  that  they  were  divided  into  two  parties.  Seven  amongst  tfasai 
were  Limousins,  natives  of  the  same  province ;  and  having  succeeded 


^  '  Quam  si  faccrcnt^  eos  ex  nunc  avisavcnint,  quod  ti  ex  cjos  occasioiic  — ^ ^ 

rtnt  ille  non  estet  papa  scd  intrusus.* — ^Aut  Vit  Greg.  XL  a^  Bgt^uet.    Maunbi  Bst 

du  Grand  SchUmei  liVki. 

^  ^  jid  tiurnumf  according  to  the  Roman  expr<ation  of  that  tinui, 

t  BpoAdaaosy  ann«  1378,  a.  viu.st  sec^. 
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■Mog  tbe  Ihtst  tvtatj-nine  jmn^  in  dtcting  iaat  mcctaiiw  p^pM  fann 
own  counUjt  they  w«r«  natutaUy  tager  to  kcqi  poiMMion  dTso  pro- 
-  a  dialfaicUon*  Biii  Um  otbar  ibur»  anwillJQg  lor  appvopriate  the  pon- 
to  a  aini^e  difitriet,  evan  though  that  diatriol  waa  Frend«  4et«nad 
the  ehoioe  ahould  fUl  on  one  of  thanuelvai.  Hie  Ifimousma  found 
dieir  snperlor  nnmben  thefar  hope  of  auceeaa  and  thafar  acwa  for  per- 
ince;  and  at  length  the  othersi  being  more  keenly  exdted  by  pro* 
lal  than  by  natiooal  jealousy,  began  to  turn  thw  thougfati  to  n 
Mtkm  with  the  ItaliaoR.  These  last  were  equally  bent  on  the  election 
one  of  their  own  party ;  and  as  their  only  chance  of  eucoesa  arose  firom 
}km  diYision  of  the  Frensfa,  they  very  readily  joined  their  foroes  aguoei 
pB  delusive  ambition  of  the. Limousins.  Such  were  Uie  intrigues  wbidi 
pmrnenced  immediately  afler  the  death  of  Gregory*  and  ripened  during 
deren*  days  which  followed;  and  sudi  was  probably t  tbs  state  of 
when  the  cardinals  entered  the  oondaTe*  There  were  materiala  in 
ice  for  long  and  angry  dissension ;  and  though  the  indignation  of 
^  Limousins  against  their  compatriots  might  flnidly  hvm  for^  thdp 
MMiaent  to  the  election  of  an  Italian,  rather  than  a  native  of  a^  other 
Ihcncfa  proTince.  still  it  was  not  without  a  struggloi  that  they  wen^  '^^7 
m  inrego  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Avignon,  to  which  a  Frfuch , pontiff 
iNMd  surely  have  restored  them,  for  a  remote  and  tymultnooa  leiwrnoe 
iboDg  the  dtisens  of  Rome. 

S>  But  the  internal  disputes  of  the  CoUege  were  speedily  silenesd  by  the 
llnipeBt  (rem  without  Even  after  the  sacred  boay  bad  been  shot  up  in 
minnnillim,  the  Bannerets,  or  heads  of  the  twelve  regions  of  the  city, 
lM«ed  themselves,  together  with  their  disorderly  foUowere^  in  contempt  of 
iiatom  and  decency,  into  the  recesses  of  the  conclave.  H^ie  they  repeated 
■ieir  demands  with  redoubled  insolence,  and  direct  menaces.  The  cardl* 
•als  are  recorded  to  have  returned  their  former  reply,  with  the^  additional 
deeiaration,  that  in  case  any  violence  were  used,  he,  whom  they  should  so 
riect,  and  whom  the  people  would  take  for  a  real  pope,  would  in  fact  be  no 
pope  at  all  }•  The  people  received  this  answer  with  indignant  clamours^ ; 
Ibe  disorder  round  the  chapel  angmented ;  the  most  frightful  threats  were 
nHered  in  case  of  hesitation  or  disobedience ;  and  the  same  shout,  which 
^raa  iudeed  the  burden  of  the  uproar,  continued  to  penetrate  the  conclave 
<»-'  A  Roman  for  our  pope !  a  Roman—- or  at  least,  at  the  very  least,  an 
Italian!' 


^  Gregory  XI.  died  on  the  27th  of  March^  and  the  cardinals  entered  into  condsre  on 
ftie  7th  orApril. 

*  f  Fletnry  (liv.  xevii.  i.  xlviii.)  teemi  pcnuaded  that  there  was  tome  secret  nndemtand* 
mg  in  favour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ban  (who  waa  afterwards  elected)  even  before  the 
swdinols  entered  into  conclave.  But  the  view  of  Moimbourg  it  more  probable,  that 
SO  wide  a  division,  with  so  many  opposite  interests  and  patttons,  was  not  so  eaaily  re- 
eoociled. 

■  {  '  Ivta  verba  manifesto  sonant  miuas;  et  ideo  express^  nos  dicimus,  quod,  si  per  voe 
•at  ipBOS  aliqua  contra  nos  attententur,  et  confinKat  nos  talium  octa^ione  et  timoiB  all- 
^HiB  eligere,  credetis  habere  papam  et  aon  habebitis,  quia  non  et'iU* — Vita  Greg.  XI.  ap« 
^naium. 

§  One  of  the  cardinals  addressed  them  from  the  window:—'  State  a  pace— perchd  i 
§ignori  Cardinal*!  dicono  cosi,  chc  domani  faranno  dire  una  nwssa  dello  Spirfto  Santo,  e  poi 
Earanno  che  voi  sarete  contenti.*  Qui  vero  Komani  moledicti  tunc  responderuBt  no— 
-No-'mo  lo  volemOf  m5.*  Et  interim  ridebant  inter  se,  et  unus  faciebat  alteri  signum, 
ut  plus  damarent  ut  supra.     lu  circuitu  item  Cooclavi  erat  maana-  muhitudo  cum 


eaboris  et  flautis,  et  eodem  modo  clamabant  fortiter  justa  possa*«rr*YitsC*MUBda)  Gfeg* 
U.  a^  Baluzium.  We  idiould  observ^  howerv^  thia  lbs  is  Ml  fthadUsnvtwfv  ^  ^ 
NUigumary  mob.  .i- *  .  . 
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These  weire  not  circumstances  for  delay  or  deliberation.     If  any  incli- 
nation towards  the    choice  of  an  Italian  had  previously 
Election  o/"     existed  in  the  college,  it  was  now  confirmed  into  necessity; 
Urban  Vu      and  on  the  very  day  following  their  retirement  the  cardi- 
nals were  agreed  in  their  election.  Howbeit,  they  studiously 
passed  over  the  four  Italian  members  of  their  own  body,  and  casting  their 
eyes  beyond  the   conclave,    selected   a  Neapolitan  named    Bartolomeo 
Prig^ano«  the  Archbishop  of  Bari.     The  announcement  was  not  imme- 
diately published,  probably  through  the  fear  of  popular   dissatisfaction, 
because  a  Roman  had  not  been  created  ;  and  presently,  when  the  impa- 
tience of  the  people  still  further  increased,  the   Bishop    of    Marseilles 
went  to  the  window,  and   said  to  them,  *  Go  to  St.  Peter's,  and  jroa 
shall  learn  the  decision.'     Whereupon  some  who  heard  him,  understand- 
ing that  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  a  Roman,  had  been  indeed  chosen, 
ruslied  to  the  palace  of  that  prelate,  and  plundered  it — for  such  was  the 
custom   then   invariably  observed  on   the  election   of  a   pope.     Othen 
thronged  in  great  multitudes  to  offer  him  their  salutations ;  and  then  they 
bore  him  away  to  St.  Peter's,  and  placed  him,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
upon  the  altar.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  good  cardinal,  enfeebled  by 
extreme  old  age  and  painful  disease,  disclaimed  the  title,  and  trembled  at 
the  honours  that  were  forced  on  him.     *  I  am  not  pope,*  said  he;  *  and 
I  will  not  be  antipope.     The  Archbishop  of  Bari,  who  is  really  chosen,  is 
worthier  than  I.'    They  ascribed  his  resistance  to  modesty  or  decent  dis- 
simulation, and  continued  through  the  whole  day  to  overwhelm  him  with 
the  most  painful  proofs  of  their  joy.     In  the  meantime  the  other  cardinals 
escaped   from  the  conclave  in  great  disorder  and  trepidation,  witboat 
dignity  or  attendants,  or  even  their  ordinary  habiliments  *  of  ofRce,  and 
sought  safety,  some  in  their  respective  palaces,  and  others  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Augelo,  or  even  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.     On   the  fullowing 
day,  the  people  were  undeceive<i ;  and  as  they  showed  no  stronw*  disin- 
clination for  the  master  who  had  been  really  chosen  for  them,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari  was  solemnly  enthroned,  and  the  scattered  cardinals  re- 
appeared, and  rallied  round  him  in  confidence  and  security. 

The  archbishop's  exalted  reputation  justified  the  choice  of  the  collc<»e, 
and  secured  the  obedience  of  tiie  people.  Through  a  long  life,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  he  had  reconciled  the  most  ardent  dispo- 
sition with  the  most  devout  humility,  and  improved  by  assiduous  study 
a  powerful  comprehension.  He  submitted  to  the  utmost  severity  oi 
ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  yet  his  deep  and  dangerous  enthusiasm  did  not 
close  his  mind  agiiiiist  the  liberal  pursuit  of  learning,  and  the  patronage 
of  learned  men.  His  zeal  for  the  Church  was  not  stained  by  the  sus- 
picion of  bigotrj',  nor  inconsistent  with  astern  opposition  to  its  abuses; 
and  among  many  other  virtues,  he  was  perhaps  chiefly  famed  for  the 
rigorous  exercise  of  justice.  Such  was  the  character  to  which  Rome  looked 
with  sanguine  hope  for  the  repair  of  her  declining  fortunes  ;  nor  was  it. 
indeed,  without  the  general  approbation  of  Christendom,  that  Urban  VI. 
ascended  the  apostolical  chair.  The  cardinals  sent  the  customary  com- 
munications to  the  courts  of  Europe  of  the  free  and  canonical  election 
which  they  had  made  f,  and  peaceably  assumed  their  official  stations 
about  the  person  of  the  pontiff. 


*  Kecessenint  H«»' "^u«  "iiie  Cai^a,  alter  cum  Capa,  alter  sme  Capucio.  wli.  «in« 
soais  icutifens^ — VitOrcg.  XI.  ap.  lialuz.  I'-^u,  sou,  wu« 

t  A  similar  announcemwi  ^a»  ma^iti  \o  \iM4  ^  mdioaU  rciaaiiiinir  at  A«;«««^   -i«. 
immediately  recogmwd  tKo  n«w  v«»^  .  °^g  at  Avignon,  wbo 
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The  ceremony  of  coronation  was  duly  performed,  and  several  bishops 
vcre  assembled  on  the  very  followinpr  day  at  vespers 
n  the  pontifical  chapel,  when  the  Pope  unexpectedly  Hishanhnest, 
iddressed  them  in  the  bitterest  language  of  reproba- 
ion.  .'He  accused  them  of  having  deserted  and  betrayed  the  flocks 
vhich  God  had  confided  to  them,  in  order  to  revel  in  luxury  at  the 
*ourt  of  Rome ;  and  he  applied  to  their  offence  the  harsh  reproach  of 
leijury.  One  of  them  (the  Bishop  of  Pampeluna)  repelled  the  charge, 
m  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  by  reference  to  the  duties  which  he 
lerfbrmed  at  Rome ;  the  others  suppressed  in  silence  their  anger  and 
onfusion.  A  few  days  afterwards,  at  a  public  consistory.  Urban  re- 
peated his  complaints  and  denunciations,  and  urged  them  still  more 
^nerally  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  court.  In  a  long  and  intern- 
>erate  harangue,  he  arraigned  the  various  vices  of  the  prelates — their 
iimony,  their  injustice,  their  exactions,  their  scandalous  luxury,  with  a 
lumber  of  other  offences — in  unmeasured  *  and  uncompromising  expres- 
(ions  ;  and  while  he  spared  no  menace  to  give  weight  to  his  censure,  he 
iirected  the  sharpest  of  his  shafls  against  the  cardinals  themselves. .  •  • 
rhere  is  not  any  dispute,  that  his  violence  proceeded  from  an  honest  zeal 
br  the  reformation  of  the  Church ;  but  the  end  was  marred  by  the  pas- 
uonate  indiscretion,  with  which  he  pursued  it.  The  consistory  broke  up ; 
ind  the  members  carried  away  with  them  no  sense  of  the  iniquities  im- 
puted, no  disposition  to  correct  their  habits  or  their  principles,  but  only 
indignation,  mixed  with  some  degree  of  fear,  against  a  severe  and  dis* 
courteous  censor  "K 

The  cardinals  continued,  notwithstanding,  tlieir  attendance  at  tlie 
Vatican  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  then,  as  was  usual  on  the  approach 
of  the  summer  heats,  they  withdrew  from  the  city,  with  the  pope's  per- 
mission, and  retired  to  Anagni.  The  four  Italions  alone  remained  at 
Rome.  The  others  were  no  sooner  removed  from  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  Urban,  than  they  conunenced,  or  at  least  more  boldly  pursued, 
their  measures  to  overthrow  him.  On  the  one  hand,  they  opened  a  direct 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  France  and  university  of  Paris  J ;  on 
the  other,  they  took  into  their  service  a  body  of  mercenaries,  commanded 
tjy  one  Bernard  de  la  Sale,  a  Gascon  ;  and  then  they  no  longer  hesitated 
to  treat  the  election  of  Urban  as  null^  through  the  violence  which  had 
ittended  it  §. 

To  give    consequence   to   this  decision,  they  assembled  with    great 

•  "  Nullo  reprehensionibus  modo  impoBito." — Ciacconius. 

•{  "  IIuuc  et  postehs  diebus,  ceiiSHntc  jam  metu,  vencrari  nt  pontificem  pcnever&runt. 
5ed  fiiit  ill  illo  homine  natura  iuquicta  et  dura ;  et  tunc  pneter  spem  ad  itmia  di^itatis 
Astigium  sublevatus  iiitolerabihs  videbatur.  Nulla  patribus  gratia,  quod  se  potissimum 
ielcgissi'nt,  nulla  hninanitas,  nulla  conciliatio  animorum.  Contumax,  et  minabundus,  et 
Lsper  malebat  videri,  et  inetui  putius  i^uam  diligi.  Ka  perversitas  Patres  coegit  metu  et 
indigtiatione  aliursuin  respicere.  Itaque  clam  iuter  se  de  electione  conquesti,"  &c.— Lco- 
laidus  Aretinus,  Histur.  Florent.,  lib.  viii.  ad  iinem.  Leonardus  was  himself  personally 
attached  to  the  poi>es  of  that  succesKiun.     By  some  the  character  of  Urban  is  compau'd 

0  that  of  Boniface  VIII.     lialuzius,  the  organ  of  the  French  opinion,  represents  him  as 

1  very  monster — "Cujus  electio  facta  arte  diabolica." 

I  This  learned  and  now  inHucntial  body  was  courted  with  equal  assiduity  by  Urban, 
[n  a  letter  addressed  to  it  on  this  same  occasion,  that  pontifi'  compared  it  to  a  constella- 
iou  irradiating  every  other  acadj'iny  ;  to  a  fountain  whence  the  purest  doctrine  iHjreunially 
lowed  ;  to  a  tree  bearing  excellent  fruit.  See  Spondanus,  Ann.  1378,  s.  xviii. 
6  There  exists  a  letter  written  during  that  crisis  by  Marsilius  d^Inghen,  ancient  Rector 
>t  the  University  of  Paris,  who  liapiMined  to  be  residing  with  Urbaxv  «1  \^3aX  ^a3&su  ^^A% 
UjKcriptiou  of  allairs  is  such  us  we  hiive  giveu.    Sue  ¥\K!ury,  \.  \)7  ,i«  ^%m 
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solemnity  In  the  principal  church,  and  promii1g;aied,  on  the  9th  of  August, 

a  puhlic  declaration,  in  the  presence  of  many  prelates 

Clement  Vll.      and  other  ecclesiastics,  hy  which  the  Archbishop  of  Ban 

decUd  at  Fondi.     was  denounced  an  intruder  into  the  pontificate,  and  hit 

election  formally  cancelled*.  They  then  retired,  for 
greater  security,  to  Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Still  they  did 
not  venture  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  in  the  absence,  and  it  might 
be  against  the  consent,  of  their  Italian  brethren.  A  negociation  wu 
accordingly  opened ;  and  these  last  immediately  fell  into  the  snare,  wbicli 
treachery  had  prepared  for  ambition.  To  each  of  them  separately  t 
secret  promise  was  made  in  writing,  by  the  whole  of  their  colleagues,  thit 
himself  should  be  the  object  of  their  choice.  Each  of  them  believed  whil 
he  wished;  and  concealing  from  each  other  their  private  expectations, 
they  t  pressed  to  Fondi  with  joy  and  confidence.  The  College  imme- 
diately entered  into  conclave ;  and,  as  the  French  had,  in  the  meantime^ 
reconciled  their  provincial  jealousies,  Robert,  the  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  wsi 
chosen  by  their  unanimous  vole.  This  event  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
September  (1378);  the  new  pope  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VII.) 
and  was  installed  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 

Robert  of  Geneva  was  of  noble  birth,  and  even  allied  to  several  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  possessed  talents  and  eloquence,  a  coura^ 
which  was  never  daunted,  and  a  resolution  which  was  never  diverted  or 
wearied.  Little  scrupulous  as  to  means,  in  his  habits  sumptuous  and  pro- 
digal, he  seemed  the  man  most  likely  to  establish  his  claims  to  a  disputed 
crown,  and  to  unite  the  courts  of  Christendom  in  his  favour.  His  age^ 
besides,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty-six,  gave  promise  of  a  vigorous  and 
decisive  policy. 

Nevertheless,  his  first  endeavours  had  very  little  success.  It  was  is 
vain,  that  Ihe  sacred  college  sent  forth  its  addresses  to  princes  and  their  sub- 
jects, detailing  all  that  had  occurred  at  Rome,  Anaii^ii,  and  Fondi,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  violence,  which  occasioned  the  illegal  election  of  Urban. 
It  was  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Cardinals  hud  assisted  at  the 
subsequent  ceremonies  of  enthronement  and  coronation  ;  that  they  had 
announced  their  choice  in  the  usual  language  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe; 
that  they  had  continued  their  personal  attendance  on  the  Pope  for  some 
weeks  afterwards,  and  had  even  allowed  four  months  to  elapse,  before  they 
withdrew  their  obedience.  Besides  which,  many,  no  doubt,  were  well 
pleased  to  see  the  chief  of  their  church  restored  to  his  legitimate  residence; 
they  disliked  the  irregular  influence  of  the  French,  and  were  glad  lo 
shake  off*  their  spiritual  usurpation.  lu  truth,  the  reasons,  which  were 
advanced  witli  such  ardour  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  were  not  per- 
fectly conclusive  for  cither;  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  electioa 
was  conducted  under  some  degree  of  intimidation  J,  the  subsequent  acqm- 


•  In  this  document,  the  cnrdinals,  after  describing  the  tumults  of  the  Romanf,  di- 
dared;  that  they  elected  the  Arclibwhop  of  liari  in  the  persuasion  that,  seeing  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  chosen,  he  would  in  conscience  haw  refusvd  the 
pontificate ;  that  on  the  contrary,  forj^etful  of  his  salvation,  and  Imrninj^  with  ambition,  he 
consented  to  the  choice ;  that  under  the  effect  of  the  same  intimidation,  he  was  rathiuiied 
and  crowned,  and  assumed  the  name  of  pope,  though  he  rather  merited  that  of  apoSUte 
and  Antichrist  Tliey  then  anathematized  him  as  an  usiuper,  and  invoked  against  hi» 
all  aids  and  succours,  divine  and  human. 

t  They  were  now  reduced  to  three,  by  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter's. 

:f  Sismondi  (Bepub.  Ital.,  ch.  V.)  doea  t\o1  cou«id«T  the  choice  of  the  Cardinals  to  hive 
been  decided  by  the  tainult  of  On  ^^\A«,\)ecKcaK  «S\x!i  xi^  'Ocl^  ^\w<<:^^«et  a  Komai, 
and  tbcreforo  iocQRod  tome  Aftoga  ttcna  b^  li^»X  cmn^^ns^  V^i^  \^^  Saaaiynaaagau 
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idr  Hm Catdlnida  aiakM fthlghtf  ]mbiU%  tbat'HM  hgMoia^ df 
wooM  Btvor  baf6  been  quatttoiMA  hid  hk  fblbwtd  the  U8i»l 
^^  _  of  ponti&Ml  miifOTeniiBeiil,  or  •vtn  pridUbd  Ms  MhMMk  M 
pfl^waaiknk  wHh  1cm  CMmeatiiM^  or  mom  diiewUbil,  The  Miterity  of  hii 
lifeaket  nuikled  hi  the  oonsdeiioe  of  thoee  who  deeemd  them ;  and  hit 
pmmom  penuaded  the  court,  that»  to  prtaer? ciU  bdoved  impuridet*  it  mult 
npoie  the  master  who  prcBiiined  to  arraiga  themi.  A  Pope^  ao  dangerous 
m  Ao  vices*  of  the  poweHVil  cl«gj,  ooaid  not  hope  to^  maintain  without 
■wote  an  ambiguous  right 

tf  Brtsh  wate  the  origin  of  the  schism  whi6h  divided  the  Roman  Chuich 
M  nboQt  fintjycars,  and  accderated  more  than  any  other  event  the  decline 
l^jlapal  authorityt*  We  have  related  the  particulars  with  some  minote^ 
Mil^  not  only  in  justice  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  also  to 
HMr,  that  the  great  difficulties,  which  were  soon  afterwards  fimnd,  even 
hy  ImiMsMlal  judges,  in  determining  the  rights  of  the  coinp^torft,  were 
liM'Mthottt  Inundation ;  but  that  both  parties  had  a  plausible  plea  fbf 
■fMr  reqweChre  obedience,  though  the  true  policy  and  interests  oCtho 
Elftnrch  deariy  recommended  an  undivided  adherence  to  ttM  oense  of 
DMan« 

The.  hopes  of  Clement  wer^  fixed  on  the  eouK  of  Fnuee ;  he  knclW 
■jpinvejudiccs  in  his  favour  naturally  existed  in  that 
MBgoom,  and  he  knew,  too^  that  the  first  steps  towaids  l^Wmes  deobrvf 
Un  general  aeknowledgmeiit  must  be  taken  there.  firCtemmU.  ' 
Bhanca  V,,  affteting  great  impartiality,  and  admitting 
tibm  deliberation  due  to  so  g^ve  a  question,  convoked  at  Vincennes  a  gprand 
AahemUy  of  his  clergy,  nobles,  and  council.  This  august  body,  afte^ 
tedHvidoally  abjuring  the  influence  of  all  personal  considerations,  ex<^ 
''"''  an  unanimous  t  conviction  of  the  legitimacy  of  Clement    The 


r,  the  real  object  of  the  populace  was  efibded,  if  they  oUaiaed  a  Pope  who  would 
nojbably  retide  at  Rome  :  thit,  and  not  the  place  of  hia  nativity,  wai  the  point  which 
toiiehed  their  interests, — and  the  election  of  a  Neapolitan  jecured  it  almoit  as  certainly, 
■a  that  of  a  Roman.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  (and  the  vesult  of  the 
■eeond  election  confirms  this)  that,  had  no  external  influence  been  CBtreiaed,  the  Cardinals 
weuld  have  chosen  an  U/{ram»ntane,  or,  at  an^  rate,  not  the  Archbishop  of  Bari.  Sia- 
mondi's  eloquent  description  of  this  afikir  is  duefly  drawn  JGrom  the  contemporary  account 
of  Thomas  d'Acemo,  Bishop  of  Lucera,  who  was  present  On  the  other  hano,  Baldus, 
a  celebrated  lawyer  and  adherent  of  Urban,  does  not  dupute  the  influence  of  the  popular 
ypnu,  Kut  rests  the  legitimacy  of  that  Pope- on  the  subsequent  confirmatioli  and  cnjodi. 
ease  of  the  sacred  college. 

*  He  strictlv  forbade  the  Cardinals,  on  pain  of  excommunicationi  to  accept  any  p»> 
seats.  He  enaeavoured  to  restrain  the  luxiiry  of  all  his  prelates,  ^md  even  to  reduce  their 
tables  to  a  single  dish, — a  laudable  moderation,  of  which  he  set  the  example  himself. 
Again,  he  threatened  the  French,  that  he  would  create  so  maoy  Cardinals  as  to  place 
thooiui  a  minority  in  the  college.  <<ltem  Canlinali  de  Uninis  dixit  ymderat  uans  Soius." 
(Xbomaa  d'Aeeruo,  p.  72b,)  His  harsh  and  ofienti? e  maaner  incraaeod  the  unpopularity 
of  hiaiiroposed  reibrms. 

t  Tiie  entire  number  of  the  schisms,  which  have  distuibed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  variously  estimated  by  its  historians.  Johannes  Marios,  a  Belgian,  historian 
of  Lotas  XII.,  (a  Latin  translation  of  whose  work  is  publiihed,  together  wifli  that  of 
Hnwdofif  of  Niem,)  makes  the  fated  number  to  be  twenty-fbor,— the  last  of  which,  tho 
Sdusn  of  Anti*  Christ,  the  most  deadly  of  all,  had  not  yet  in  hia  time  befallen.  The 
first  in  his  catalogue  is  that  of  the  Novatians ;  the  sixteenth  was  that  occasioned  by 
Gregory  VII. ;  the  twentii'th  by  Frederick  Barbaiossa;  the  twenty-second  was  that, 
wfaidi  we  are  now  describing.  His  Book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  tho  second, 
**  De  Condliis  KcclesisB  GallicanK,"  contains  some  useful  mforaiation. 

I  In  a  Council  previously  held  (on  Sept.  8),  to  examine  the  rii|;ht8  of  tiie  dispute 
MvMO  Urban  and  the  French  Cardinala,  before  the  eleetioB  of  RoEert  of  Ckoft^v^^ 
iMJonty  declared  for  the  Cardinals,  though  tiiey  adiitHLtha-ld3B|(MhL%ft«Qa^mil\kir^H* 
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Idng  was  guided  by  their  voice,  and  declared  on  the  13tb  of  Noren* 
ber  in  his  favour.  The  Queen  of  Naples,  the  city  of  Avignon,  and  tfat 
m  Cardinals  who  resided  Uiere,  had  already  come  to  the  same  detenniiia> 
lion.  In  the  mean  time,  a  passionate  warfare  of  bulls  and  anatheoni 
commenced  on  both  sides;  but  happily  the  thunders  must  on  this  oocasiM 
have  fallen  harmless,  even  in  the  judgment  of  a  moderate  Catholic,  iiBoe 
it  was  impossible  certainly  to  decide  which  were  the  genuine  bolts ;  aid 
the  ambiguous  election  of  the  rivals  placed  them  both  in  the  aituatioa  of 
Antipopes,  rather  than  of  Popes. 

But  they  were  not  contented  with  those  innocuous  conflicts ;  the  rigliti 
which  were  ineffectually  asserted  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  appealed  (or 
protection  to  the  sword :  a  succession  of  combats  desolated  the  South  of 
Italy,  and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  Clement.  His  first  refuge  wai 
Naples ;  but  at  length,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  himself  in  Italj 
against  an  Italian  rival,  he  retired  to  the  residence  most  suited  to  his  foi^ 
tunes  and  his  prospects,  Avignon.  From  a  city  which  was  already  ooi- 
secrated  by  the  tombs  of  so  many  Popes,  supported  by  the  court  and  nou- 
rished by  the  clergy  of  France,  he  bade  defiance  to  his  Transalpine  adTe^ 
sary ;  and  since  he  could  not  command,  he  was  contented  to  divide,  the 
spiritual  obedience  of  Europe. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  History  to  pursue  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  into  all  their  connexions  with  political  matters  ;  to  attend  the 
march  of  papal  armies,  hateful  alike  in  their  reverses  and  their  triumphs; 
or  to  trace  the  flimsy  threads  of  intrigue,  by  which  the  momentary  interests 
of  Popes  and  kings  have  been  suspended.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  not- 
withstanding an  intemperate  ambition  and  some  acts  of  singular  impra- 
dence,  Urban  continued  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  his  adherents.    The 

Kings  of  Scotland  and  Cyprus,  the  Counts  of  Savoy 
Divifdan  of  Europe,     and  Geneva,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  some  other 

German  princes,  and  even  tlie  Kings  of  Castillo 
and  Arragon,  were  finally  united  with  France  in  allegiance  to  Clement 
But  the  other  states  of  Europe  remained  faithful  to  the  vows,  which 
they  had  earliest  taken ;  and  it  was  no  unreasonable  reply  to  the  Antipope, 
Robert  of  Avignon,  that  he  should  be  the  last  to  reject  that  Pontif, 
whom  the  Cardinal,  Robert  of  Geneva,  had  officially  recommended  to 
universal  obedience.  The  doctors  and  learned  men  of  tlie  age  were  simi- 
larly divided,  and  their  division  produced  the  most  voluminous  contro- 
versies. And  lastly,  as  is  obsened  by  some  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
many  pious  and  gifted  persons,  who  arc  now  numbered  among  the  saints 
of  the  Church,  were  to  be  found  indifferently  in  either  obedience  ;  which 
sufficiently  proved  (they  assert)  that  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  faithful 
was  not  in  this  case  endangered  by  their  error.  In  this  holy  society, 
Catharine  of  Sienna  was  again  conspicuous,  as  the  advocate  and  adviser 
of  the  Roman  Pope.  She  declared  herself  (says  Maimbourg)  loudly  for 
Urban,  and  employed  whatever  talents,  and  eloquence,  and  force  she  pos- 
sessed,  in  writing  and  exhorting  all  the  worid  to  acknowledge  him.  At 
the  same  time,  in  six  epistles,  which  she  addressed  to  himself,  she  dis- 
creetly recommended  him  to  relax  somewhat  from  that  extreme  austerity, 
which  had  made  him  so  many  enemies.  To  what  extent  Urban  profited 
by  that  counsel  we  are  scarcely  able  to  decide,  though  some  assert,  that 
he  held  his  holy  monitress  in  much  veneration.  But  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, that  his   predecessor,  who  had  certainly  been   influenced  by  her 

ci«ian.    Gibbon  reDiarks,  that  it  ^%a  the  va.Q\l>)  ^  i«lbftT  ihaa  the  interest  of  th«  oatioii, 
which  determined  the  court  aaA  ^tfn  ot  ¥!•»«. 
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rtnuasimiii  when  at  fengtb,  on  hit  dMUb^Md,  Im  stnnMr  naiOD  pre* 
MM,  cmlM  around  him  hit  fricndt  and  aasialantat  and  aolemnly  can- 
iMMsd  them  against  all  pretendera  of  cither  aezi  who  Aonld  pnmoand 
icf  r  private  rerelationa  as  ndee  of  eondnct  and  pdiey.  *  Since  I,  (he 
Itd^  having  been  aedoced  hy  such  as  these,  and  having  refected  the  ra* 
jimJ  counsel  of  my  friends,  have  dragged  mysdf  and  t^B  Church  into  the 
Mda  of  a  schism,  which  is  now  near  at  hand,  unless  Jesus,  her  Spouse^ 
sail  interpose  in  his  mercy  to  avert  it*/ 

Such  persons,  notwithstanding,  were  found  in  abundance  cm  both  sides ; 
id  tfadr  wild  visions  were  interpreted  by  the  devotees  of  the  day,  and 
worded  by  the  grave  historians  of  after  times ;  and  it  was  this»  among 
■icr  circumstances,  which  has  seduced  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  the 
Hry  consoling  conclusion,  that,  though  a  schism  did  unquestionably  exist, 
Ht  there  were  none  who  could  properly  be  termed  schismatics;  that  the 
IberentB  of  Urban  and  of  Clement  were  equally  the  children  of  the  diureh; 
pd  that,  while  the  faithful  differed  as  to  the  name  of  the  bishopi  they 
pre  united  in  unshaken  allegiance  and  attachment  to  the  Seef. 

CSertainly  the  character  of  Uriban  was  not  permanently  softened  by  the 
fanonitions  of  his  inspired  instructress ;  and  to  many  rqx»rted  acta  of 
inhness  and  rigour  he  presently  added  one  of  positive  barbarity.  The 
Iknriag  story  rests  on  satis&ctory  evidence.  A  plot  for  his  deposition 
id  been  set  on  foot,  originating,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  King  of 
iftplea ;  and  a  paper,  which  had  been  circulated  with  that  object,  was 
iMcd  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  Cardinals— for  Urban  had  immediately 
ipplied  the  defection  of  his  original  court  by  a  large  and,  for  the  most 
Ht»  respectable  creation.  How  far  they  countenanced  the  propositions 
Wtained  In  it  does  not  certainly  appear  t ;  but  as  by  one  of  Uiose  the 
rovrisional  government  of  the  church  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
nsred  college,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  may  have  assented  to  them, 
riban  discovered  the  conspiracy ;  he  immediately  seized  six,  the  most 
napected  of  the  body,  and  after  subjecting  them  to  the  utmost  severity  of 
irture,  cast  them  into  a  narrow  and  noisome  dungeon.  This  affair  ,took 
IsLoe  at  Nocera,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but  some  reverses  presently 
lUiged  the  Pope  to  take  refuge  at  Genoa.  He  carried  his  prisoners  along 
rith  him  in  chains,  and  afflicted  with  severe  hardsliips ;  and,  during  a  year 
if  sojourn  in  that  civilised  city,  he  could  never  be  moved  by  the  counsels 
i  his  friends,  or  the  prayers  of  the  republic  which  protected  him,  to  re- 

*  "  Ille  pontus  in  extremis,  habeas  in  manibiui  sacrum  Christi  Corpus^  protestaius  est 
mam  ommbus,  ut  caverent  ab  hominibus^  tvre  viris  sive  mulieribus  lub  specie  religionis 
Bq[iieiitibns  viaiones  sui  capitis ;  quia  per  tales  ipse  sedudus,  dimisso  suonmi  rationabiH 
oosiliOi  se  traxerat  et  ecclesiam  in  discrimen  scnismatis  imminentis,  nisi  misericon  provi* 
Cfst  sponsus  Jesus.'*    See  Gerson,  De  Examinatione  Doctriuanim,  Pars  ii.,  consjd.  iiL  ^ 

f  Kever,  says  Maimbourg,  was  the  unity  of  the  See  better  preserred,  than  during  this 
diism. 

I  Respecting  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  afiair  we  have  the  directly  opposite  eri- 
enee  of  two  contemporaries,  who  had  both  excellent  means  of  inforaiation.  Gtobellinus 
mB  attached  to  the  nouse  of  Urban,  and  he  relates,  as  the  report  which  had  reached 
im,  that  the  Cardinals  not  only  aitseuted  to  the  plan  proposed  to  them,  but  actually 
abomed  false  witnesses  to  convict  the  Pope  of  heresy,  and  intended  to  hum  him  on  the 
aj  of  his  condemnation, — and  that  this  appeared  from  their  own  confessions.  Theodorie 
f  Niem,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  try  the  Caiu 
inala,  attests  that  all  of  them  constantly  asserted  their  innocence,  excepting  one  only, 
rho  confessed,  in  the  agony  of  the  torture,  anything  that  was  asked  him.  Though  neither 
uthor  is  firee  from  the  charge  of  partiality,  we  must  here  give  our  credence  to  the  latter 
cconnt,  recollecting,  that  even  that  does  not  necessarily  acquit  the  accnsed.  Fleurv  (U 
cviii.,  a.  xz^xxi.,£c),  who  relates  the  pertioilan  of  th4  U»tiin  tmalltend^^  W«i 
fsnftil  mmideiiesi^  certably  believes  the  conspiiscy* 
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In*  feti  eapUfii.    At  length,  when  on  thv'poltl, 

feared  th4  incoiifwiieiica  or  the  Mtndil  of  AemlBg  Uiim  liiif  Mm 

a  Mcond  jounicy,  and  «•  he  coald  not  csalt  Ms  YsMiMoitla  ll» 

aaee  of  an  act  of  clemency,  lf»  Indeed,  it  irwe  not  Jialie^'Mi 

five  of  them  to  eudden  and  teeret*  eseeotloik  The  oAer, 

named  Adam  Eaton,  Biihop  of  London,  owed  tali  fieai 

the  fi^aent  and  pretalng  remonstmncea  of  the  EnglMl  tSag*   IHi  ^ 

took  place  in  the  December  of  188d. 

fn  the  October  of  1889,  Urban  died  at  Rone ;  and  aa  aoon  ailh^l 
faitelligence  reached  Avipion  and  ^toia,  great  widiea  were 
some  hopes  entertained  in  both  places,  that  the  seMsin  wOidd  tej 
minate ;  that  the  Cardinals  of  Rome,  wearied  by  the  labomsi  the  " 

tudes,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ooolicC, 
BUcHon  and  dlarocler    voluntarily  unite  themselves  with  the  eoDiliI 
of  Bcmfatt  IX.         Avignon,  and  acknowledge  Clement  Ibr  ^ 

the  condition  of  his  remdence  at  Rome, 
univeni^  especially  the  public  lectures  were  suspended,  and  no 
was  discussed,  eicept  the  probable  determination  of  the  Roman  ^ 
In  the  mean  time,  that  body,  on  whose  resolution  at  that  moment  as  i 
depended,  appear  not  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  any  hesitation  u  tol 
eourse  before  them.    The  members  Immediately  assembled,  to  the 
of  fourteen ;  they  entered  into  conclave,  and  elected,  wittiin  k  ' 
from  Urbati*s  decease,  another  Neapolitan  lor  his  successor. 
Perrino  Tomaeelli,  Cardinal  of  Naples,  assumed,  on  the  second  of ^ 
vember,  the  name  6f  Boniface  IX.,  and  was  placed  on  the 
which  his  ignorancef  alone  was  sufficient  to  disqualify  him.    «»-t| 
scandal  of  his  Ignorance  was  enhanced  by  his  avarice.     On  CIk  pi 
following:  his  accession,  a  Jubilee|  was  held  at  Rome,  and  the  deirfi 

were  exhorted  to  present  themselves  from  every  qusitti 
The  Jubilee.     Unmoved  by  distance  and  expense,  and  even  by  tiie  ffl 

sonal  danglers  which  awaited  them  from  the  partssn 
of  Clement  or  the  neutral  bandits  of  the  mountains,  great  multitoil 
undertook,  and  many  accomplished,  the  pilg^ma^e.  The  altars  of  i 
Roman  churches  were  again  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  sofN 
stition ;  and  if  some  part  of  the  offerings  was  expended  in  the  rep 
of  the  sacred  edifices,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  flowed  directly  If 
the  coffers  of  the  Pope.  But  Boniface  was  not  contented  with  d 
partial  stream,  which  had  found  its  way  to  his  capital ;  and  being  desim 
no  doubt,  that  even  those  of  his  children,  who  had  not  listened  to  his  a 
should  still  participate  in  the  spiritual  consolation,  he  sent  his  emiairi 
among  all  the  nations  by  whom  he  was  acknowledged,  with  nuniniiSMi 
to  sell  the  plenary  indulgence  to  all  indiscriminately,  for  the  aame  ai 

J*  *  Most  assert  that  he  threw  ihem  into  the  sea  in  sacks ;  othen  affirm  that  tlwf  ei 
strangled  in  pnson,  and  their  bodies  consumed  by  quickflime.  It  it  certain  thift  H 
disappeared. 

t  Theodoric  of  Niem,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi., '  scribendi  atqne  canendi  imperitus.  .  •  Hit 
prosperatur  in  illo  quod  ignorat;  uude  iusdtia  ferd  reualis  facta  fuit  in  ipsa  ChoM^li 
pore  siio.  Fuit  tamen  satis  edoctus  gramnaticas  ac  disertus,  sed  nou  habuit  in  d^ 
scientia  prsBeminentiam  sive  gradum.* 

}  The  indication  of  this  jubilee  was  the  act  of  his  predecessor.    Urban  VI^ 
the  gradual  abbreviation  of  human  life,  determined  to  reduce  the  iatenral  (already 
from  100  to  50)  from  50  to  33  years, — this  last  space  being  the  probable 
Christ's  io|oum  on  earth.    See  Sjiondanus,  ann.  1389,  s.  ii.  and  lit    Tha  na 
waf  to  begm  afreah  Irom  the  year  1390;  bvt  it  was  net  iateadedi  as  weikall 
o\mer\e,  to  sup^nedetha  «ecu^  cijte>i(wtewiu^ 
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wViich  the  journey  to  Rom  wdoU  Iwtb  omI  tbcn.'  TU«  kbiolafloil  wi' 
^■n<ied  lo  every  surt  oroAnM,  and  appntt  DottolumibMii  pKcc^fld  ITCD 
>-    <.he   imliiiary  foriualitiMof  cenlmion  or  pMiMiM^^^tWupaKlT  nd 

<  iKlistruisedly  vrtLitl.     TtM  DtcnMrj  conaequneca  MP  thb  iBCMure  wne 

<  a  iReietHiy  demoriilizini; ;  but  tfaft  Bril  wa>  multiplied  by  the  inpoitunB 
(~  «:«TiULn   mendicani!<  iind  otbcn,  who  trwreiwd  the  eoantry  witii  fbifptl 

^dkal^eiicc^.  which  ihi^y  bartered  fbrtbcir  prifBteprofiL 

&5lill  ifi^^ati^fic'!,  atid  dctenniDed  to  csnr  this  hicrattra  tRDBimMy 
^  t^tie  jubilee  l(>  its  uijiioat  depth,  and,  ai  it  were,  to  fathom  the  wpet- 
*&t  iciQ  ill'  his  D^e.  DoQil'iieeeoniiBanicatad  tbe  privilege!  of  Ibo  holy  city 
^  C-wo  towns  nf  Gprmany^— Cotogns  and  Hagdebourg ;  and  pehnitled 
^«**n  also  to  hold  their  year  of  Jubilee,  after  the  faahion  and  example  «f 
^^-onie.  By  this  rash  :ict  be  disparaged  tha  supereniincnt  aanctity  ot  the 
'"^^  nf  St.  Peter,  of  the  tomba  of  the  apoatlos,  and  the  reKea  of  ao  maiiy 
""^xtyrs !  He  called  in  qneatioD  tha  ncluaireneM  of  that  glory,  whMi 
^'^^  tliought  to  enciri^le  the  throne  of  the  Vlcan  of  Christ !  Ue  aacrificed 
~~t^tiat  which  he  least  iiilanded  to  saariflcc— «nn  the  temporal  Inlcnata, 
-'^^n  Ihe  peciiiiiary  proftti,  which  were  ever  doaely  oonnected  with 'tha 
^^^uliar  liutiness  of  Ihe  apostolical  city.  Bat  bis  iramcdlate  gmdJneis 
^o«  <;ratiried;  his  collectore  were  present  in  both  placea  to  ahare  tha  oflef^ 
**^»  of  the  fnltlil'iil ;  dikI  when  he  perceived  that  their  fttirity  was  net  yet 
^'^''^tkusted,  ht  exk'iiiled  the  licokce  still  further,  and  aeeotded  it  to  aereMl 
^^•ngnilicisnl  pUtces.  At  length,  ttaya  Fleury,  that  Pope  became  so  pro- 
^y^jal  of  his  iiidulj^enccs.  that  ha  refuaed  them  to  no  one,  provided  be  waa 
'  i  for  tlieni ;  the  etfcct  of  which  was,  that  they  grew  into  contempt*, 
a  the  mean  lime,  tha  neces Ay  of  reetoriog  the  union  of  the  church 
nore  evident,  and  the  espNsdons  of  that  opinion  more  loud  and 
Boniface  liiniielf  professed  an  ardent  though,  aa  it  proved,  en 

df>;ire  fur  the  Mme  consummation,  and  even  addressed  a  letter 

^  Charlet)  of  France  (in  April,  1S98),  in  which  he  eihmied  him  seriously 
Ui  nndcitnke  the  sacred  officeof  conciliationt.    The 
Ving  consented  ;    the  University  of  Paris  eageriy  Projeds  of  the 

caught  at  any  hope  of  removing  the  scandal   and     Univerrilj/  of  Parit. 
the   daily   growing  evils  which  attended   it,    and 

ftpplicd  itself  to  disf:over  the  most  efficient  means.  After  mature  delibe- 
nlion,  a  public  hiirangfue  was  delivered  before  that  body  (in  the  June  of 
1394),  by  a  doclurj:  uppointed  to  the  olfice,  and  afler  receiving  their 
approbation,  was  presented  to  the  king.  It  contained  in  subatance,  that 
(here  were  three  methoils  of  healing  the  schism,  any  one  of  which  might 
be  adopted  with  reasonable  hope  of  aueceas  : — the  method  of  cession, — 
the  method  of  compromise, — the  method  of  a  General  Council.  By  the 
first  the  voluntary  resii^nation  of  both  compelitnrs  was  recutn mended, 
in  the  presence  of  both  colleges ;  these  were  then  to  proceed  in  con- 
ion  to  another  election.    By  the  second,  the  opposite  claims  might 

■  nw  iDdulgence^iuiagen  of  Sonilux  IX.,  when  thejr  anired  in  nny  city,  itupeiided 
at  their  window*  n  fll|;,  with  the  snni  of  the  Pope  and  the  kqa  of  the  Church.    Then 
'  '  "      'n  the  CBtbodnd  church,  by  the  lide  ef  the  idtar,  covered  with  rich 
_._,  «  receive  the  purcbue-moiiey.    Tbaty  then  inforxwd  the  pcuple  of 
'er,  with  which  the  Pope  had  inreited  them,  to  deliver  loida  [rom  [luif^- 
.  „-_  complete  remiwion  to  all  who  txiught  their  waiet     If  the  Oerman  clogy 
d  agaiut  thii  hue  tnfiic  of  ipiiitual  faToun,  tfaey  woe  txcDauauniated.    bse 

>di,  Bvpnb.  UiJ.,  cb.  UiL 

+  It  ifpeuid,  on  Kibnquant  ex^inatiOB,  that  Buaifaee  saw  oniy  one  wilutiaa  oC  tb« 
ilMkiiltTj    thii  ctMlMOB  tt  his  livsl,  and  tha  aniTKul  wdaarimi^mO.  tit  ^onril. 
{  ITKbolai  de  Clsmaii^ 
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be  referred  to  certain  nrbilralors  appointed  by  .both  parties,* 
power  of  ^iiul  decitiion.  As  It)  the  third,  it  nai  su^esled,  io 
its  ndopiion,  that  the  Assembly  sljoiild  no  longer  consist  of  | 
only,  many  of  nliom  were  ignorant  or  passionately  partial,  h 
of  aeveral  doctors  in  theology  and  law,  members  of  the  most  cA 
univerBitJes.  Of  the  above  methods,  the  University  pronounced  i 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  first, — as  being  the  inosl  proM 
expedient,  the  most  proper  to  prevent  expense  and  other  ditBcuU 
moat  B^eable  to  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  in  both  obedieK 
most  respectful  to  the  honour  of  the  princes,  who  had  declared  , 
opposite  parties.  Yet  was  there  an  objection  to  this  method,  id 
many,  as  human  nature  is  conslilutcd,  might  hevc  eeemed  at  OOI 
elusive  against  it: — was  it  probable,  that,  for  the  attainment  of  i 
goad,  two  men,  in  the  enjoyment  of  very  great  power,  dignity,  and  i 
could  both  be  persuaded  to  make  a  voluntary  cession  of  those  y 
advantages,  and  to  withdraw  to  a  private,  and  perhaps  insecure, 
mcnt,  from  tlie  loftiest  eminence  of  ambition  ?  Yet  this  difticuli 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  considered  in  the  outset,  though  it  I 
manilesi,  even  to  the  most  sanguine,  long  before  the  termin&doD 
contest. 

In  the  same  exposition,  in  which  the  remedies  were  thus  poinl 
Eomc  of  the  inonsirdus  evils  which  then  afflicted  the  church  were  H 
with  lillle  eiiiggeraiion ;  while  all  were  naturally  ascribed  to  the  (| 
disease  of  the  moment — tlie  schism.  It  was  forgotten  thai  tha 
number  were  rooted  in  the  eystcm  itself,  and  only  flourished 
more  rankly  on  account  of  its  accidental  derangement.  Hie 
was  declared,  had  fallen  into  servitude,  poverty,  and  contempt.  Ui 
and  corrupt  men,  without  the  sense  of  Justice  or  honL-sty,  the  seT 
their  inlrmpcraie  passions,  were  commonly  exalted  to  the  prelacy 
plundered  indiflerenlly  churches  ond  miinaslerics.  whatever  was 
and  whatever  was  sacred;  and  oppressed  the  inferior  ministers  of 
with  intolerable  exactions.  The  dominion  of  simony  was  universal 
fices  and  cures  were  conferred  only  on  those,  who  had  means  to  bu 
while  the  poor  and  learned  candidate  was  liuled  the  more  for  tl 
learning,  which  made  him  dangerous  to  corruption.  And  not  oi 
the  dignities  of  the  church  publicly  bartered  ;  not  only  vrere  n 
crosses  and  (he  sacred  vessels  commonly  exposed  lo  sale  ;  but  I 
sacraments  themselves,  those  especially  of  ordination  and  penal 
their  price  in  gold. 

A  political  circumstance  occurred  at  this  moment  which  was  fis 
to  the  hopes  of  union.  A  iruce  for  four  years  was  signed  betV 
kings  of  England  and  France — the  most  zealous  supporters  of  ll 
Bite  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  University  of  Cologne,  li 
acknowledged  Honifaee,  and  had  probably  profited  by  his  pai 
entered  into  correspondence  with  that  of  Paris  for  the  extinctkn 
schism  ; — and  lastly,  as  if  to  place  the  result  within  the  immedia 
of  the  paci6calors,  Clement  VII,  was  so  violently*  affected  by 
ceedlngs  at  Taris,  that  he  was  struck  with  apoplejy,  and  died, 

Ab  soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  Paris,  the  deputation  H 


5 


'  When  the  eainent  and  rcBsonnble  cxhortflliuns  of  llie  Lniveraity  were 


;a 


hen  he  was  H'.suntl  ihut  Ilie  nil  Imd  gone  tu   far,  thil  soiaa  bwu  , 
■dVDculu  a  p/uraiiiji  o\    jiupeii,  and  the  iijijouDlmcul  uf  out  to  cvrtv  kinm 
infutiiatcd  tj^  ooly  BtiutcU  fiuDi  hi*  Mat  i<i  Batter,  and  deeUied  that  ' 
jwiioaed,  and  tended  to  \>nu2  Wie  UaVj  tawSn'Uk^^vi&a: , 
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ty  instantly  petitbnetl  the  king,  that  he  would  cause  the  cardi« 
suspend  the  election,  until  some  general  measures  should  be  taken 
re  the  union ;  also,  that  he  would  assemble  his  prelates  and  nobles, 
er  processions  and  public  prayers  to  the  same  end  throughout  his 
n.  Accordingly,  a  royal  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Avignon,  to 
the  meeting  of  the  College,  and  prepare  it  for  a  special  embassy ; 
the  success  of  thb  mission  hung  the  hopes  of  Christendom.  The 
rrived  at  Avignon  only  ten  days  after  the  decease  of  Clement ;  but 
d  the  cardinals  already  in  conclave !  Still,  as  the  election  was  not 
ie,  he  transmitted  to  them  the  letter  of  the  king ;  but  the  College, 
ing  its  contents,  and  determined  at  any  risk  to  have  a  pope  of 
'n  creation,  deferred  the  opening  of  the  letter,  till  their  actual  busi- 
ould  be  completed.  They  then  hastened  to  a  decision ;  and  Peter 
I,  Cardinal  of  Arragon,  was  raised  by  their  unanimous  voice  to  the 
throne. 

beit,  they  previously  took  a  precaution,  which  was  certainly  neces- 
'  their  own  credit,  though  there  were  few, 
y,  who  expected  any  real  advantage  from  Election  of  Peter  of 
bre  the  election  they  drew  up  an  act,  by  Luna^  Benedict  XIII, 
hey  solemnly  engaged  to  labour  for  the  ex« 
of  the  schism,  and  to  give  every  aid  to  the  future  pope  for  that 
;  It  was  moreover  specified,  that^if  any  one  among  themselves 
be  raised  to  the  pontificate,  this  act  should  be  equally  binding 
im ;  and  that  he  should  even  be  prepared  to  cede  his  dignity,  if 
linals  should  judge  it  expedient  for  the  concord  of  the  Church, 
en  took  oaths  on  the  altar  to  observe  this  engagement. 
'  of  Luna  had  long  been  dbtinguished  for  ability  and  address  ; 
discharged  with  vigour  the  offices  entrusted  to  him ;  but  there 
(0  an  opinion  respecting  him,  which  seems  more  than  any 
3  have  procured  his  elevation,  and  even  at  first  to  have  reconciled 
lies  to  it, — this  was,  that  he  ardently  desired  the  union  of  the 
.  This  zeal  he  had  been  forward,  while  cardinal,  to  proclaim  upon 
sions— even  so  far  as  to  censure  Clement  for  the  want  of  it ;  and 
loped  that  it  would  burn  with  equal  fervour  under  the  pontifical 
The  University  addressed  to  him  congratulations,  which  were 
r\y  sincere,  and  Benedict  XIII.  (the  name  assumed  by  him) 
;hem  with  the  strongest  protestations  of  good  intention, 
and  council  was  then  held  at  Paris,  in  which  the  method  of  cession 
sceived  the  approbation  of  the  great  majority ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
embassy  should  be  sent  to  Avignon  to  treat  with  the  Pope.  The 
ded  his  auttiority,  to  give  weight  to  this  measure ;  and  the  more 
y  to  secure  its  success,  he  sent  his  brother  and  both  his  uncles  (the 
of  Burgundy  and  Berri)  to  conduct  the  negociation.  Benedict 
I  them  with  respect  and  deference  ;  but  when  they  opened  the  sub- 
leir  mission,  and  pressed  the  necessity  of  the  cession,  as  the  only  road 
)rd,  he  found  many  reasons  to  urge  against  that  particular  method, 
;d  against  the  other  two,  which  had  also  occurred  to  the  university. 
)lace  of  them,  he  proposed  a  conference  with  his  rival,  at  which  he 
to  believe  that  matters  might  be  accommodated.  The  ambassa- 
rscvered  in  their  proposal ;  and  even  the  cardinals,  on  their  strong 
ion,  declared,  with  one  exception*,  for  the  method  of  cession, 
leless  Benedict,  during  several  weeks  of  repeated  conferences  and 


he  Cardinftl  Bishop  of  Pampelima,  a  Spaniard  and  oom^aXna^  ^l\2bA^o\A» 
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debates,  inflexibly  ])ersi8ted  in  bis  refusal.  At  lenfi^tb  the  illuatrious  mbsin 
returned  to  Paris,  without  any  other  result  than,  the  discovery  of  Benedirfi 
insincerity. 

Notwithstanding^  this  failure,  the  kinfr  addressed  himself  very  warmly,  to 
unite  the  different  courts  and  learned  bodies  of  Europe  in  favour  of  tk 
method,  which  still  seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  hopes.  Mesaengca 
traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  every  state  and  every  dty  ■ 
Europe  was  agitated  by  the  same  momentous  question.  The  speeulatioB 
of  the  learned  and  the  projects  of  the  powerful  were  equally  engronid 
by  it ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fate  of  all  governments,  and  the  welfare  d 
alPsubjects,  depended  on  its  solution.  At  this  time  the  University  d 
Paris,  which  took  the  foremost  part  in  these  discussions,  and  possesiii 
much  more  influence  than  any  other  learned  body,  openly  expressed  dii' 
satisfaction  with  Benedict,  and  even  threw  out  some  menaces  of  a  geneni 
council,  in  case  of  his  further  contumacy. 

Benedict  watched  these  proceedings  with  anxiety ;  but  the  variety  wd 
discordance  of  the  materials,  which  it  was  necessary  to  combine  for  fail 
destruction,  gave  him  the  confidence  to  persist; — upon  which  the  Dodon 
qf  Paris  advanced  one  degree  towards  more  eflicient  measures.  And 
as  Luna  had  unreservedly  sworn  to  adopt  the  method  of  cesston,  ii 
cass  his  cardinals  should  hereafter  recommend  it,  and  as  his  cardinals  hd 
strongly  recommended  it,  and  as  he  had  then  unequivocally  rejected  i^ 
little  sympathy  could  be  expected  from  any  quarter  with  a  prelate,  who* 
selfish  opposition  to  the  interests  of  religion  was  made  more  detestable  If 
an  act  of  deliberate  perjury.  The  measure  was,  to  draw  up  a  stroif 
cxposilion  of  Benedict's  general  delinquency,  and  of  the  particohr 
grievances  of  the  complainants,  and  to  appeal  from  his  censureSt  whether 
past  or  future,  tu  the  liiture  pope  *  :  a  step  which  very  temperately  opened 
the  path  for  more  vigorous  proceedings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  courts  which  acknowledged  the  rival  pope  made 

great  exertions  to  bring  liim  to  the  arrangement— 
Conduct  of  Boniface,     which  to  them  seemed  so  reasonable,  and  to  him 

so  unjust  and  extravagant.  From  Sicily  to  the 
extremities  of  Germany  assemblies  were  held  and  resolutions  adopted; 
and  the  vows,  and  talents,  and  energies  of  all  men  were  dirt*cted  to  the 
same  object ;  consequently,  deputations  and  einlvassies  were  seat  ti 
Rome  from  all  quarters,  ilonifacc  at  first  was  contented  to  reply,  that  be 
was  the  true  and  only  Pope,  and  that  universal  obedience  was  due  to  bio; 
but  presently,  in  the  year  131)8,  when  the  emperor  at  len<rth  inierfiered 
more  directly,  and  pres.sed  the  method  of  cession,  he  found  it  expedient  to 
dissemble ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  he  promised  submissioB« 
provided  (a  very  safe  proviso)  that  the  Antipopc  of  Avignon  should  »bo 
resign  his  claims  t.  Yet,  even  so  guarded  a  concession  alarmed  the 
avaricious  fears  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  They  trembled  lest  their  bishop 
and  his  prodinfal  court,  and  the  train  of  his  dependents,  and  cxpectaati, 
and  sycophants,  should  again  be  seduced  to  some  Ibreign  residence. 
That  event,  too,  at  that  moment,  would  have  Iwen  peculiarly  affiiclini^, 
.since  in  two  years  (in  1400)  the  second  grand  and  general  Jubilee  was  to 
take  place ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  already  begun  to  make  [trovleion  for 
the  season  of  spoliation.  Accordingly,  a  body  of  the  notables  of  the  city 
waited  u{)on  the    Pope,  and   professed  towards  him  the  most  sincere  and 

♦  On  this  uccasiou  imiulfis  of  iiolt'miciil  tnicts  ami  pfiniphlets  with  publishvU  on  butb 
sides,  cuntainiuf;,  as  YWury  Yias  oWiN«^,m«n^  it^i^U  Wt  tV:w  reasoas. 
t  S{H)ndaaut,  ann.l3\)b|S.  u« 


lomiM    4v:8i9i9]|T0F  ram immim'  m 

lUd*  ^Owtioii:  tbqr  dfolpiid  tlNifc.tbqr  waU  mum  dcMrt 

b^t  mutaiiK  with  their  Ttry  livM  aul.pipptr^f  U*  juat  M|d  holy 

'My  diildien/  replied  Bonifcce,  *iakt  wangtl  nU  wmmA  tlMt 

eoBtiiiiie  to  be  pope ;  and  wintmr  I  may  aayiL  or  howcfw  I  amy 

4iff  the  King  of  Fkanoe  and  thoEaqperar  againii  eadi  otbeTf  I  wiU 

e^bmit  to  their  wilU* 

life  aoeh  waa  the  diapoaition  of  the  Roman  competitor/during  the 
of  the  aame  year  the  Court  end  UnU 

of  Purie  at  lengih  perceiving  thai  a    SMmeiim  c/  oMieMes. 
contest  of  acts  aiMl  dechurations  would 

weary  the  Pontiff  of  Avignon,  proceeded  to  a  measura  of  giiater  effl* 
»ne  which  no  Catholic  nation  had  hithertoi  on  any  ooeasiont  damd 
)t  against  any  pope :— *  By  the  aid  and^  advice  of  the  princes  «id 
aoUesi^and  of  the  Church  m  our  kingdonii  as  well  eleigy  as  people, 
itirely  withdraw  our  obedience  from  Pope  Benediet  XiIL,  sa  weU 
»m  his  adversary,  whom  indeed  we  have  nevtf  acluiowledged«  And 
MdaiQ,  that  no  one  henceiiNrward  make  any  payment  to  FopeBenedictt 
-collectors,  or  agents,  from  the  ecclesiastical  revenuee  or  emdumenta. 
>  also  strictly  prohibit  all  our  subjeots  firom  oAring  to  him  any  naannsr 
obedience.'  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  royal  prodamattoa  »  and 
tts  were  at  the  same  time  made  to  dc^ve  the  pope  of  the 
m  to  all  beneficce,  &r  as  long  a  time  as  it  should  remain  in 
This  edict  wsa  received  with  sudi  geneml  respect  and  audi* 
that  the  very  domesdcs  and  chaplains  of  Benedkt  retired  from 
^offices  i  and  what  was  still  more  important,  the  cardinals  themeelves 
!W  in  a  body  from  his  court  But  he,  nothing  moved  by  that 
iity»  was  the  more  forward  on  repeated  occasions  to  assert,  that  ha 
ibe  true  and  genuine  pope ;  that  he  would  remain  so,  in  despita  of 
>  duke,  or  count — and  that  he  was  prepared  to  renounce  his  life, 
than  his  dignity. 
I^.^ecourse  was  then  had  to  the  only  method  which  gave  any  Jnat 
of  success.  A  military  force  was  sent  against  Avignon ;  and  as  the 
ibitants  of  that  city  also  declared  their  adhesion  to  Uie  king  and  the 
^^MOdinals,  nothing  now  remained  in  opposition  to  the  royal  will  and  the 
f^^llte  of  the  nation,  except  the  pontifical  palace.  But  Benedict  had 
'Ifpcnred  some  faithful  mercenaries  for  its  defence;  and  an  effective 
f^iiockade  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  objects  of  his  enemies.  Thus  £or 
^  iha  space  of  four  ye&rs  he  continued  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  resi- 
f  ynce,  without  any  strength  to  resist  the  means  employed  against  him,  or 
'  miy  disposition  to  yield  to  them.     But  at  length,  the  vigour  of  that 

Ewerful  confederacy  was  dissipated  by  the  persevering  intrigues  of  one 
ble  individual,  and  the  variety  of  interests  and  principles  in  the  mass 
OK^osed  to  Benedict  led  by  slow  deg^es  to  a  disunion,  which  preserved 
Uoi.  The  first,  who  betrayed  his  party  was  a  Norman  officer,  B^obinet  de 
JSraquemont, — who,  through  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  his 
constant  access  to  the  palace,  found  easy  means  of  liberating  the  pope. 
Il  was  on  March  12,  1403,  that  the  successor  of  St  Peter  concealed  his 
smostolical  sanctity  under  the  disguise  of  a  menial ;  and,  having  thus 
ciiided  the  penetration  of  his  guards,  took  refiige  in  a  small  town  near 
Avignon.    As  a  pope  was  never  wont  to  travel,  unless  preceded  by  the 

*  Fleury,  liv.zcix.  t.  18.     Boniface  artfully  avaiWd  himialf  of  this  unusual  ctisplay 
e£  loyalty  on  the  part  of  hia  lubjccts  to  secure  an  eztent  of  temporal  authority  over  them, 
mth  aa  no  former  pope  is  isM  te  have  nasiimd.    8es  &idii«  (ML  Viterh,  t»llll^i«i% 
Vit.B«iuLlX,s.sUtti  *         ^^  • 
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HMy  Saenunent,  Benedict  curried  out  with  bin  m  Wte  Ica^ 

the  oomecrated  element;  and  cYen,  forUie  iilenl  nhnernie  of  fht 

coitomt  be  pieced  the  box  upon  his  breast 

As  soon  as  he  found  liimself  in  safety,  he  cansed  Ma  bend.  wtiA  h 
bad  noorished  during  the  persecution  of  Ms  captivity,  to  be  ahnted  off; 
reeoTering  with  his  freedom  the  consciousness  of  Ids  dignity,  be  lesa 
the  habits  and  authority  of  mpope.  No  soonerwas  the  cfreaflBStaiioeefiii 
Hbeiation  made  Imown,  than  serera]  noble  indivhinals  vendered  to  faiali 
ncenstomed  homage.  Immediately  the  College  of  Oardinala  pnasedsiii 
to  him  and  sought  a  reconciliation.  The  citisens  of  Avignon  engeiiy  t» 
dered  their  offers  of  service.  Benedict  forgave  (be  tnumcy,  and  aeeqld 
the  repentance  of  all  At  the  same  time,  the  party  in  Frnnee,  mblA  tt 
some  time  had  been  opposed  to  the  iuhtraetion*  of  obedience^  and  iriii 
bad  lately  gmined  strengthf  now  boldly  declared  its  adheaion.  The  Uf 
was  privatdy  induced' to  join  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  resistaBCBa 
the  more  consistent  promoters  of  ecclesiastical  concord,  it  prerailed,  tf 
an  edict  of  May  80,  an  entire  and  unequivocal  restitution  of  obcdbaa 
was  enjoined :  thus  after  a  partial  interruption  of  mbout  five  ycan^  Ai 
tide  of  papacy  resumed  for  a  season,  even  in  France  itself,  its  pieKifci 
and  customary  t  course. 
The  reason  which  was  advanced  by  the  king,  to  justify  ao  complela  I 

change  in  his  policy,  was,  that  the  exttasb 
Goeemment  of  Boniface,     of  France  had  not  been  followed  by  ens 

nations  % ;  and  that,  while  the  pontiffof  Arijgan 
wae  confined  to  his  palace  walls,  the  intruder  at  Rome  was  acquiring  aiff 
atiength  and  confidence.  We  shall,  thereibre«  now  recur  Teiy  faridf 
to  (be  system  of  government  which  Boniface  had  adopted.  It  appeal 
to  have  been  directed  by  one  principle  only — to  extract  the  largest  poMi 
sums  from  the  superstition  of  the  people  and  the  ambition  of  the  def^Ji 
and  the  folly  and  credulity  of  both.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  hii 
pontificate,  his  proceedings  were  veiled  by  some  show  of  decency,  tbroogfa 
a  reluctant  respect  which  he  paid  to  the  virtues  of  some  of  the  andest 
cardinals.  But  as  these  successively  died,  and  were  replaced  by  others  of 
his  own  creation  and  character,  he  broke  out  into  the  undisguised  prse* 
tice  of  simony  §.    This  was  the  most  copious  and  constant  source  oi  km 


*  It  is  the  word  used  by  ecclettiastical  writers — Subtractio,  soustraction. 

f  The  first  proof  of  moderation  and  gratitude  which  Benedict  gave  after  the  Act  rf 
Restitution  was,  to  appoint  afresh  to  certain  benefices,  which  had  beea  filled  up  dno^f 
the  subtraction.  The  Ling  then  sent  an  embassy  to  pray  him  to  confirm  such  prtinsiaa% 
as  had  been  then  made.  He  returned  a  direct  refiaal.  On  this,  Charles  publishad  his 
commands,  that  those  who  had  been  so  appointed  should,  at  any  rate  and  without  aiy 
fees  to  the  Pope,  remain  in  possession.    This  was  conclusive. 

%  In  1399,  King  Richard  expressly  consulted  the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  gnai 
question  of  the  age.  The  answer  of  that  body  was  very  decided  against  any  lefussl  ef 
obedience  to  Boniface,  because  he  was  indeed  the  true  Pope.  On  the  same  ground,  thef 
objected  to  the  method  of  cession,  and  insisted  in  preference  on  that  of  a  G^eneral  Coonal 
~-to  be  convoked  of  course  by  their  own  genuine  Pope.  Thus  they  assumed  at  once  the 
point  at  issue — if  Boniface  hud  power  to  convoke  a  council  of  universal  authority,  Booi- 
tace  was  truly  Pope — and  the  schism  was  at  an  end. 

^  See  Theodoric  of  Niem,  De  Schismat,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xii.|  ftt. 
This  author,  a  native  of  Westphalia,  was  attached  as  Secretary  to  the  Ronuui 
Court  during  the  whole  of  the  Schism ;  and  besides  the  History  of  this  Sved^ 
in  four  books,  (the  last  of  which  is  entitled  Nemus  Unionis)  he  composed  tiie  lifc 
of  John  XXIII.  He  exposed  pontifical  depravity  with  freedom,  it  may  be  with 
ranoinir.  Spondanus  (ann.  1 404,  s.  xvi.)  especially  ascribes  his  account  of  the  simony  eC 
Bunifaee  to  an  ttlcerotus  tlomachms^  and  of  course  other  Roman  Catholic  writen  aie 
•rtndaliicd  by  hii  little  wnarv^    But  hi^  doubt  not^  that  hia  nanmtife  ii  etptially  trafc 
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g^ins;  but  when  the  simple  and  honest 'Sale  of  benefices  proved  insuffi- 
cient for  his  demands,  he  had  recourse,  besides,  to  direct  acts  of  fraud 
and  robbery.  In  the  distribution  of  Horaces  and  expectatives,  the  poorest 
candidates  were  invariably  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list ;  but  this  was 
not  sufficient — even  the  promises,  that  had  been  made  them,  were  fre- 
quently cancelled  in  favour  of  some  wealthier  competitor,  to  whose  more 
recent  patent  an  earlier  date  was  affixed,  with  a  clause  of  preference.  The 
Huctuatincr  health  and  approaching^  decease  of  an  opulent  incumbent  were 
watched  with  impatient  anxiety,  and  appointed  couriers  hurried  to  Rome 
"With  tlie  welcome  intelligence.  Immediately  the  benefice  was  in  the 
market;  and  it  not  uncommonly  happened,  that  the  same  was  sold  as 
▼acant  to  several  rivals,  even  under  the  same  date.  The  ravac^  of  a 
frightful  pestilence  only  contributed  to  fill  the  pontifical  coffers:  and  a 
benefice  was  sometimes  sold  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  several 
successive  candidates,  of  whom  none  survived  to  take  possession.  At 
lens^th,  in  the  year  1401,  the  pontiff  proceeded  so  fur,  as  to  cancel  by  a 
single  act  nearly  all  the  graces,  dispensations  and  expectatives  which  he 
had  previously  granted,  and  to  declare  them  wholly  void — that  he  might 
enter  afresh  and  without  any  restraints  upon  the  task,  which  seemed  al- 
most to  be  terminated,  and  reap  from  the  same  exhausted  soil  a  second 
harvest  of  shame  and  iniquity.  By  such  methods  *  Boniface  enriched 
himself,  and  impoverished  his  clergy ;  and  however  we  may  abominate 
his  rapacity,  we  have  little  cause  to  feel  any  compassion  for  the  sufferers ; 
who  were  possibly  influenced  by  the  same  passion,  and  who  were  certainly 
involved  in  the  same  simoniacal  scandal  with  himself. 

The  superstition  of  the  laity  was  also  taxed  to  the  utmost  point  of  en- 
durance; the  excessive  abuse  of  the  Jubilee  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
fftvourite  resource  of  Boniface,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  com- 
bined to  sharpen  his  appetite  for  that  feast.  The  year  1400  was  that 
destined,  according  to  the  original  institution  of  Boniface  VIII.,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  secular  solemnity  ;  and  it  appears  that,  though  the  in- 
novations of  later  popes  had  met  with  very  general  reverence,  there  were 
still  several  rigid  devotees  who,  holding  them  in  inferior  estimation,  looked 
forward  with  pious  impatience  to  the  approach  of  the  legitimate  festival. 
Neither  was  this  impression  confined  to  the  nations  in  the  obedience  of 
the  Roman  competitor ;  the  followers  of  Benedict  acknowledged  by  their 
respect  for  the  apostolical  city  the  authority  of  the  See,  though  they  re- 
jected the  usurper  who  occupied  it ;  and  the  French  especially  pressed  in 
great  multitudes  to  obtain  the  plenary  indulgence  at  Home.  Charles 
published  an  ordonnance  to  restrain  the  emigration  of  his  subjects ;  he 
saw  with  sorrow,  not  perhaps  their  slavish  superstition,  but  the  exporta- 
tion of  their  wealth  to  a  foreign  and  even  hostile  treasury.  Still  in  many, 
the  religious  zeal  overpowered  the  sense  of  civil  duty,  and  these  pro- 
ceeded on  their  pilgrimage.  But  several  were  intercepted  and  pillaged  on 
their  road  by  partisans  at  enmity  with  the  Pope ;  and  those,  who  escaped 

SpoQflanus  excuses  the  rapacity  of  Bonifj.cc  by  his  uecessities,  and  brings  some  authority 
for  the  assertion,  ihut  he  dial  pour. 

*  The  system  uf  Aniiatus,  or  tlic  payment  of  a  year's  first  fruits  to  the  Apostolical 
Chamber,  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Bimiface  IX.  It  did  not,  however,  orip^inate  with 
him ;  Clement  V.  having  learnt  that  sonic  bishops  in  Enp^land  exacted  such  claims  from 
their  diocesan  cleri;y,  I'elt  justifiLMl  in  transferrinj;  the  rip^ht  to  the  See  of  Rome,  lliis 
took  place  in  130G ;  thirteen  years  afterwards,  John  XXII.,  when  he  reserved  for  three 
feavM  the  first  fruits  of  all  vacant  benefices,  excepted  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  'Bvrak.- 
face  IX.  extended  the  usurpation  to  the  prelacies^  and  mocte  \i  perj[»e(iial.  YVsox^^X.  va:!L. 
■.  sxvii.    Spondonwr^  urn,  1339,  a.  ii, 
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this  danger,  were  exposed,  on  the  termination  of  their  journey,  to  the 
pestilence  which  was  laying  waste  the  holy  city.  Some  perished  miserably ; 
and  others,  whose  resources  were  exhausted  through  their  devotion 
and  their  sufferinfrs,  when  they  applied  for  aid  to  the  apostolical  coffers, 
were  dismissed  with  a  cold  and  contemptuous  refusal. 

Four  years  aflerwards  Boniface  died  ;  his  cardinals  immediately  entered 

into  conclave,  and  elected  a  successor,  nearly 
Innocent  VIL  succeedi    under  the  same  conditions  which  had  been  ae- 
Boniface,  cepted    and  violated   by   Benedict.      He   as- 

sumed the  name  of  Innocent  VII. ;  but  the 
two  years  of  his  imbecile  f^overnment  produced  no  other  change,  than 
the  secession  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  to  the  obedience  of  his  rival.  Both 
parties  expressed  equal  desire  for  the  extiuctifm  of  the  schism  ;  both 
were  equally  insincere  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  courts  of  Christendom 
and  the  feelings  of  the  pious  friends  of  the  Church,  were  insulted  by 
the  verbose  correspondence  and  recriminations  of  two  aged  hypocrites. 
Innocent  died  in  1406  ;  and  the  Roman  cardinals  then  seriously  de- 
liberated on  the  expediency  of  deferring  the  new  election,  until  soue 
measures  could  be  taken  in  concert  with  the  college  at  Avignon. 

But  their  fears  of  an  interested  populace  contended  with  their  wisdom 
and  their  virtue ;  they  likewise  dreaded  the  risks,  which  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  tlie  See  must  incur  during  the  interregnum — their  inde- 
cision terminated  in  a  half-measure.  They  bound  themselves  by  oalh, 
that  whichsoever  of  them  should  be  chosen,  should  hold  himself  is 
peri^etual  readiness  to  resign,  in  case  tlie  concord  of  the  Church  and  the 

union  of  the  two  Colleges  should  require 

Election  of  A/is^elo  Corrario,     it;  and  that  he  should  inunediately  male 

or  Grtgory  XII,  public,  that  such  was  the  condition  of  his 

election.  This  act  having  been  assented 
to  with  great  solemnity,  they  threw  their  eyes  upon  a  prelate,  whose 
advanced  age,  whose  holy  reputation  *,  whose  habitual  intc<rrity,  whose 
ardent  love  of  the  Church  and  regard  for  its  best  interests,  placed 
him  beyond  all  suspicion,  almost  beyond  the  possibility,  of  perfidy. 
Angelo  Corrario,  a  Venetian,  the  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  the  character  which  they  sought.  Seventy  years  of  imnmcuiate 
piety,  by  which  he  was  endeared  to  the  whole  Church,  were  a  pledge 
for  the  extinction  of  any  selHsh  passions,  which  at  any  time  m\^i 
have  lurked  in  his  bosom  ;  and  the  austerity  of  his  devotion,  wliich  emu- 
lated the  holiness  of  the  antient  pontiffs,  guaranteed  the  strict  observance 
of  his  engagement.  Accordingly,  do  the  instunt  of  his  election,  he  eagerlv 
ratified  his  covenant  f,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  to  restore  union  to  the 


*  They  soufjht  not  (says  Arctimis)  for  a  man  of  business  or  adilress.  but  for  one  ^■ 
honour  and  integrity;  and  at  lenp^li  thoy  unanimously  lixid  their  choice  upon  Anils' 
Coirario,  **  viniin  prisca  suveritate  et  Manctiinouia  revcreuduiu." 

f  The  short  aarount  of  Leonardus  Aretinus,  the  attendant  and  faithful  adbeient  «'^ 
Augelo,  should  be  cited.     "  Is  ciuiclavi  ejjressus  prouiissiouem,  votuin.  ft  jurameutii'JV 

Sua?  privatua  fecerat,  tunc  in  potestato  constitutus  iterato  novavit.     Atijue  ita  Ioquebat:u 
e  Unionc  primo  illo  tempore,  ut.  si  ca?tera  deessent,  pedihu*  ft  hacit/u  xr  xturum  ailcaJ 
conficicndam  asseverarrt.     Statimqtje  adversario  scripsit  Iteuigiie  iUuni  ad  pacem  invit.ir 


cam 


et  abdicationem  niutuam  oflerens.  Atlversarius  aiitem  tuntUdem  ftrmt  ttfi/al,it  ud  e'.i'tt 
rescripsit;  eadem  iuvifatio  fuit.  lar.emcjue  cobortatio  .  .  Locus  deinde  uecissurius  visu» 
est  in  quo  et  Poutifices  ij)siet  colU';;ia  couveniieut.  Ad  hoc  Savoua  pari  coubensu  recep*  i 
est.  .  .  .  Prosyere  hue  uscpie  et  plane  ex  bententia.  J)eiiide  paulatini  res  laba^cen}  nri-J 
i't  cimcta  indies  detcriuia  fieri.  Voluntas  autvm  ilia  Pontificis  recta  netpia(|uani  sati!i 
habere  firmitatis  KveiU  alt  ad  VQmVi&ciXuiii  ^it^^osbu^xaok*,  cu^iui  lei  culpain  muiu  m 
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Cbordi  hf  ally  risk  or  taeriflee.  Shoold  ii  b«  m%mmj  to  fmbna  th« 
jonmty  od  foot  with  his  staff  in  hit  hand,  or  to  anoountir  tho  sea  ia  the 
iBost  wrelebed  bsrk,  he  voared  that  he  would  still  fmseat  himself  at 
the  place  of  coiAmice.  His  dedamtioas  were  received  with  Joy  and  eoor 
fldettce.  and  it  was  thought  that  the  tioA  of  Christ  had  at  length 
«litahied  a  ftithfnl  shepherd. 

AAeF  his  restoiation  to  liherty,  the  policy  of  Benedict  had  entirely 
Ranged — all  his  ofiginal  desire  for  the  eztinetion  of  the  sdiism  appeared 
tP  be  reirived ;  he  bed  nmde  overtures  to  that  effiwt  both  to  Bonifiuse  and 
Innocent ;  and  when  the  new  Pope  (Gregory  XII.)  addressed  him  on 
the  subject,  he  renewed  his  usual  protestations.  But  they  were  no  longer 
nUe  to  deceive  either  the  court  or  the  doctors  of  Faris:  it  was  found  t£il, 
lioirever  profuse  in  general  professions,  he  invariably  evaded  the  cession, 
srbeiiever  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  him ;  and  he  was  not  the  better 
loved  ibr  the  frequent  exactions  of  tenths  and  annjites,  to  which  his  aer 
ceeeities  even  more  than  his  avarice  obliged  him. 

At  length  it  was  arranged,  at  a  meeting  of  certein  deputies  of -both 
piuties,  that  the  long-promised  conference  s^mld  be  brought  about;  and 
the  place  selected  for  the  purpose  was  Savons.  Some  bopee  were  entevr 
taiQed  from  this  project,  and  it  was  pressed  with  eemestness  both  at 
Borne  and  Avignon.  THe  time  was  fixed  for  the  Miebeelmas  of  1407 1 
miA  when  it  arrived,  Benedict  was  found  at  the  appointed  city,  full  of  his 
OBstomary  declarations.  But  where  was  Angelo  Corrario,  the  sworn 
erivocate  of  concord,  the  model  of  antient  holiness  ?  Every  solicitation,  to 
observe  the  direct  obligation  of  his  oath,  bad  been  urged  upon  him  in  vaiq*^^ 
To  the  most  overpowering  arguments  he  opposed  the  most  contemptible 
ppeteKts.  He  was  secretly  determined  to  evade  the  conference ;  and  he 
aid  finally  absent  himself.  Then  followed  another  interchange  of  accusa- 
tions and  protestations,  which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  persuade  men« 
that  an  understanding  secretly  subsisted  between  the  two  Pretenders,  and 
that  they  had  conspired  to  cajole  the  world  and  retain  their  offices  by  their 
common  perjury  *. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  tedious  details  of  their  elaborate  dupKcity ; 
QOr  is  it  important  to  notice  the  multifarious  correspondence  which  per- 
plexed the  dispute,  nor  even  closely  to  trace  the  circumstances,  which  led 
to  its  conclusion  t*  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  leading  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  in  contempt  of  one  important  clause  t  of  the  oath   taken   in 

pTopinquos  ejus  referebant,  &c.  .  .  Erat  in  altero  Pontifice  non  mclior  sane  mens,  sed 
oeeulebat  callidius  malum  ▼oluntatem,  et  quia  noster  fugiebat,  ipse  obviam  ire  videbatur. 
•  •  .  Sed  cum  de  oongressu  ei>rum  per  intemuntios  ageretur,  noster  tanquam  terretitre 
animal  ad  Uttus  accedere,  ille  tanquam  aquaticum  a  mari  discedere  recusabat  •  .  Cum 
Mr  hunc  modum  desideria  Christianorum  qui  ))acem  unitatemque  0|itabaiit  in  lonzum 
oueeientur,  non  tulerunt  Cardinales  nostri,  sed  deserto  Pontifice  Pisas  abiere,*' &c. 
I.eoiuird  Aretin.  in  Rer.  Italicar.  Historia.  *^  Rgo  (the  historian  presently  continues)  Pon- 
tJAeem  secutus  sum  potius  familiaritatis  gratia,  quam  quod  ejus  causam  probarem. 
Qosiiquam  fuit  in  Gregorio  permagna  vite  morumque  bonestas  et  prisca  quiBBdam,  ut 
ita  dixerimy  bonilas,  scripturarum  quoque  scientia  et  indiagatio  subtilis  et  recta*' . .  .  Denique 
in  eimctis  ferme  rebus  mihi  satisfaciebat,  prsBterquam  m  Unionis  neg^tio  ...  Id.  loc. 
dL    Gibbon  has  referred  to  this  passage  in  his  /0th  Chapter. 

*  ^ondanuSy  ann.  1408,  s.  v. 

f  llie  celebrated  embassy  sent  from  France  both  to  Rome  and  Avignon,  just  befora 
|be  Council  of  Pisa,  is  described  by  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixz. 

I  **  That  both  parties  shall  promise  to  make  no  new  cardinals  during  the  trealv  of 
nmoa."  Gregory  probably  considered  this  part  of  the  obligation  as  conditional.  And, 
•f  it  is  not  likely  tbat  Benedict  should  have  made  any  fuch  promise,  he  might  feel  that 
the  engagement  was  not  binding  upon  himself. Had  he  ma  mon  ecTK^K^tfraK^^aBGw 
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conclave,  Gregory  created  four  new  cardinals;  on  which  the  othen, 
in  just  indignation,  deserted  his  court  and  retired  to  Pisa,  where  tbej 
fixed  their  residence.  Presently  afterwards  (in  140S)  the  King  of 
France  took  measures  to  seize  the  person  of  Benedict ;  but  that  ac- 
complished politician,  having  constantly  retained  a  small  fleet  in  ha 
service  on  the  plea  of  personal  security,  set  sail  on  the  rumour  of  tkb 
danger,  and,  after  a  short  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  found  a  safer 
refuge  at  Perpignan  in  Spain, — for  the  Spaniards  continued  to  adhere  to 
their  countryman  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  and  through  all  his  perfidy. 
At  Perpignan  he  assembled  his  bishops,  and  held  his  councils,  aiid 
awaited  the  termination  of  the  tempest. 

But  his  cardinals  remained  in  France ;  and  now  perceiving  that  they 

were  abandoned  by  tlieir  master,  they  turned  tbdr 

The  Cardinals  convoke    attention  more  zealously  than  before  to  the  ex- 

the  Council  of  Pisa,      tinction  of  the  schism.    To  that  end,  they  nego- 

ciated  in  perfect  sincerity  with  the  rival  college  li 
Pisa ;  and  the  consequence  was  an  immediate  coalition.  By  this  event,  the 
first  substantial  ground  towards  the  closing  of  the  schism  was  gained.  It 
was  now  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  voluntary  cession  of  the  pretenders 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  was  hopeless.  The  latest  proof  of 
that  truth  was  the  strongest ;  since  Angelo  di  Corrario,  the  most  un- 
blemished of  mankind,  had  chosen  to  stain  his  grey  hairs  with  deliberate 
perjury,  rather  than  resign  the  possession — the  very  short  possession — of 
a  disturbed  and  disputed  dignity.  No  resource  henceforward  remained, 
except  compulsion ;  and  the  union  of  the  colleges  afforded  the  ouly  pros- 
pect of  that  result  Some  difficulties  were  still  to  be  overcome,  but  the 
convocation  of  a  General  Council  promised  to  remove  them.  Accord- 
ingly the  Council  was  summoned  to  assemble  at  Pisa  in  the  March  of 
1409. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  met  under  circumstances  wholly  different  from 
any  other  similar  assembly.  In  the  division  of  churchmen  it  represented 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  Disregarding  the  opposite  pretensions  to  indi- 
vidual legitimacy,  it  asserted  the  undivided  authority  of  the  See ;  and 
thus,  since  there  might  be  many  antipopes,  but  not  possibly  more  than 
one  pope,  the  object  to  which  its  proceedings  necessarily  tended,  was  to 
reject  the  two  actual  claimants,  and  substitute  one  true  and  catholic 
pontiff.  It  was  summoned  by  the  cardinals,  twenty-four  of  whom  were 
present,  and  it  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  prelates  *,  as  well  as 
by  the  generals  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  and  the  deputies  of  several 
universities.  Ambassadors  from  the  courts  of  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  others,  were  likewise  present  ;  though  the  object  of  the  first 
was  rather  to  question  the  legitimacy,  than  to  sanction  the  deliberations, 
of  the  council.  The  scruples  of  these  envoys  gave  rise  to  an  important 
discussion,  which  was  occasionally  renewed  afterwards ;  and  which, 
as  far  as  the  principles  of  the  disputants  were  concerned,  divided  the 
High  Papist  party  from  the  moderate  Catholics.  It  was  argued  on  the 
one  side,  from  the  language  of  the  canons  and  the  unvarying  practice  of 
the  Church,  that  a  general  Council  could  not  legally  assemble,  unless  by 
the  authority  and  express  summons  of  the  Pope,  whereas  the  meeting  at 

the  ublij^ation  was  direct  and  unequivocal,  we  might  have  given  him  the  benefit  of  this 
lupposiiion. 

*  Besides  the  three  patriarchs,  180  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  about  300  atibotff 
were  present  in  person  oi  by  leyreientauvei,  and  282  docturs  iu  theology. — Spondanus, 
ann.  1409;t.ii. 
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Pisa  had  received  the  sanction  of  no  pontiC  On  the  other  hand,  it  wo 
nalntained,  that  no  pope  did  then  in  &ct  exist;  that  both  pretenders,  bj 
heir  long-continued  perfidy  and  contumacy,  had  involTed  tbemsdvca  in 
he  guilt  of  schism  and  heresy  * ;  and  that,  under  such  chcurostanoea,  if 
he  necessities  of  the  Church  demanded  it,  the  cardinals  had  full  power 
o  call  a  council  t*  Recollecting,  as  we  do,  the  fidse  foundation  on  which 
be  claims  of  the  pope  really  rested,  we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  doubt  on 
rhich  side  the  reason  lay.  But  among  the  controYcrsialists  of  that  time* 
tie  spuriousness  of  the  Decretals  was  still  unknown,  and  almost  unsus- 
lected ;  and  pretensions  directly  deriTcd  from  them  were  acknowledged 
rith  respectful  acquiescence. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  fulfil  its  object.  The  first  step  was,  to 
ummon  th»  pretenders  to  appear  in  person  or  by  deputy,  and  on  their 
,on-appearance,  to  pronounce  them  contumacious.  The  next,  to  trace 
he  proofs  of  their  insincerity  and  collusion,  and  to  expose  their  perjury, 
The  next,  to  command  the  Christian  world  to 

rithdraw  its  obedience  from  the  one  and  from  and  eted  AUxanditT  F. 
be  other.    Then  followed  the  sentence  of  con- 

lemnation ; — ^and  here  we  may  pause  to  remark,  that  the  prelate,  who 
tronounced  it,  was  the  titular  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  supported  on 
ither  hand  by  those  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  The  two  schismatics, 
filer  a  long  enumeration  of  their  crimes,  were  cut  off  from  the  Church ; 
nd  the  Holy  See  was  declared  vacant.  Then  the  cardinals,  after  bind« 
Dg  themselves  by  oath  to  continue  the  Council  after  the  election,  for  the 
;eneral  purposes  of  church  reform,  entered  into  conclave.  They  remained 
Ix  days  in  deliberation ;  and  their  choice  fell  upon  the  Cardinal  of  Milan, 
*eter  of  Candia,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V. 

Peter,  native  of  Candia,  a  Veuetian  subject,  had  risen  from  so  low  an 
irigin,  that  he  professed  to  retain  no  recollection  of  his  parentage — ^a  dr- 
iumstance  (he  boasted)  which  gave  him  a  gp-eat  advantage  over  his  pre- 
lecessors,  since  it  exempted  him  from  all  temptation  to  nepotism  {. 
[>ne  day,  as  he  was  begging  alms,  while  yet  extremely  young,  an  Italian 
nonk  took  compassion  on  liim,  and  introduced  him  into  his  convent. 
F'rom  Candia,  as  he  gave  great  promise  of  intellectual  attainment,  he  was 
»arried  into  Italy ;  and  thence,  for  the  gradual  completion  of  his  studies, 
JO  the  universities,  first  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of  Paris.  There  he 
Lcquired  gpreat  theological  reputation,  and  retained  along  with  it  a  mild, 
iberal,  and  convivial  disposition.  He  was  already  advanced  in  age  when 
raised  to  the  pontificate ....  After  a  few  more  sessions,  in  which  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  for  the  investigation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and 
lome  unimportant  regulations  enacted,  the  Council  was  adjourned  for  an 
interval  of  three  years,  till  the  April  of  1412. 

The  authority  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  recognised  by  all  the 
national  churches  of  Europe,  excepting  Arragon,  Castille,  Bavaria,  and 
Scotland ;  and  Rome  itself,  by  placing  Alexander  in  the  list  of  its  genuine 
bishops,  has  offered  it  the  same  acknowledgment.  Its  proceedings  were 
conducted  without  any  reproach  of  irregularity  or  dissension^  and  it  dis- 

*  This  last  assertion  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  so  obvions— but  the  word  heresy 
vas  now  used  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  sense,  than  in  the  early  church :— -pene? ei« 
ioce  in  schism  was  at  this  time  suiHcifnt  to  constitute  heresy. 

t  That  there  were  cases,  in  which  they  posseoed  that  right,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  diqnited — ^tbat,  for  instance,  of  the  insanity  of  a  poi|e. 

X  It  was  the  boast  of  hb  friends,  that,  from  bein^  a  rich  azdibishoi^ba  bMi\MK»c&it  % 
poercssdiaal;  sod  that  the  popedom  had  leducsd  bun  to  befssKry. 


^mkd  under  the  aiMincM  of  a  legitimate  pope.  IIMddM  Id  ittqiAk 
what  was  the  ^ct  produced  upon  the  atittpopes  bydedsibiia  ao  m\fiitBf 
delltered.  On  the  determination  of  an  assembly,  whidl  ktpnakmi  M 
}k>frer  and  united  the  tows  of  almost  evety  nation  <tf  Eun^K,  vliil 
toorse  did  the  repudiated  schismatics  fedopt?  Did  they  cfadca»dte>  W- 
eondUate  the  party,  which  they  wete  too  week  to  resist,  add  too  infiuiMMl 
llmgcr  to  cajole  ?  Did  they  resign  those  clafms,  by  wliloh  tfa«y  migll 
Btuf  Indeed  disturb  the  peace  of  Christendom*  but  which  ccnild  acatcdif 
momise  any  subsUntial  dignity  to  thetti8el?es  ?— Nd ;— they  dung  to  dii 
mgments  of  their  ibrtunes  with  the  same  attachment,  Which  had  bdnnd 
thrai  to  prosperity ;  and  the  more  generally  it  inm  admitted,  that  Ml 
were  pretenders  and  antipopes,  the  more  Tiolenily  each  proclauned  Urn- 
self  to  be  the  genuine  pope.  Benedict  could  still  boast  of  the  obedienel 
of  Spain ;  bnt  this  was  a  narrow  field  to  conteiit  the  ambition  of  thi 
successor  of  the  Gregories  and  the  Innocents.  But  the  reversea  of  Ul 
rCval  were  even  more  remaikable.  He  only  escaped  captivity  bytii* 
Tcrslng  the  ambush  of  his  enemies  id  the  disguiM  of  a  merchant;  wMh 
his  chamberlain,  who  resembled  him  in  person,  and  had  assumed  Ul 
tubes,  was  takeh  in  his  place,  and  subjected  to  some  sererity  t»f  tMt» 
ment  Having  in  such  guise  escaped  to  two  galleys  which  awaited  tuBb 
and  whidl  conveyed  him  to  Gaieta,  he  then  reclaimed  his  dignity,  tad 
imitoted,  with  his  scanty  train  of  courtiers,  the  pomp  of  the  imperin  cHy. 
He  was  protected,  indeed,  by  Ladislads,  atid  ndther  Qemiady  ndr 
'Hungary  had  yet  nominally  withdrawn  from  his  obedience.  But  hs 
was  poor,  and  as  he  had  no  patronage,  he  had  no  resources ;  atid  hil  fe# 
fiillowers  continued  to  adhere  to  him  through  fear  of  the  King  of  Napldk 
rather  than  from  any  attachment  either  to  his  person,  or  his  cause. 

Alexander  v.,  the  feebleness  of  whose  character  made  him  liable  to  the 
influence  of  any  more  vigorous  spirit,  fell  almost  entirely  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Neapolitan,  named  Baltazar  Cossa,  Legate  at  Bologns. 
This  extraordinary  person,  by  birth  a  nobleman,  by  habit  and  inclination  a 
soldier,  by  profession  a  churchman,  and  in  rank  a  cardinal,  was  one  of 
the  boldest  champions  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  And  when  it  appeared 
that  the  possession  of  Rome  could  only  be  recovered  from  Ladislaus  by 
military  measures,  Baltazar  undertook  to  conduct  an  expedition  for  that 
purpose.  The  Roman  people  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander, 
and  sent  to  him  a  deputation  with  the  keys  of  the  city.  The  Pope  was 
then  at  Bologna.  He  received  the  envoys  with  magnificence;  he  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  their  emancipation  from  the  seductions  of  Anselo 
Corrario ;  and  in  respect  to  the  desire,  which  they  testified,  to  have  their 
Pope  among  them,  and  to  receive  the  Jubilee*,  (for  these  vows  were 
united  in  their  petition,)  he  appointed  the  year  1413  for  that  solemnity. 
This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  thus  much  attention,  as  it  shows  how 
unblushingly  the  Romans  at  that  time  avowed  the  real  motive  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  and  also,  how  basely  a  Pope,  who 
could  not  plead  either  weakness  or  poverty,  pandered  to  their  cupidity. 
But  Alexander  V.  was  not  destined  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  decree, 
nor  even  to  receive  the  venal  applauses  of  his  people.  He  died  at 
Bologna  the  year  afler  his  election  (May  3d,  1410),  and  the  cardinals, 
afler  a  very  short  deliberation,  appointed  Baltasar  Cossa  in  his  place. 

The  world  was  surprised  at  this  election ;  for  thoug^h  he  possessed  good 
natural  talents,  and  a  rapid  decision  in  matters  of  business  and  other  tem- 


*- 


♦  "¥Vwiry,\.  c.  «^«:^\. 
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Vond  concernB,  Baltazar  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  remarkable  for  the 

licentiousness  of  his  morals ;  his  demeanour  and 

^ntinners  corresponded  with  his  reputation  ;  and  the     Elevation  of  John 

military  air,  which  so  little  became  the  habit  of  the  car-    XXIII.  to  the  See, 

dinal,  seemed  wholly  to  disqualify  him  for  the  chair  of 

St.  Peter.     On  the  other  hand,  his  fearless  character  ^ve  promise  of  that 

"vi^ur,  which  was  now  required  for  the  restoration  of  the  Church ;  and 

it  ^Bvas  hoped,  that,  if  he  did   not  awaken   to  the  spiritual  duties  of  his 

station,  he  would  at  least  consent  to  observe  its  decencies. 

John  XXIII.  (Baltazar  assumed  that  name)  did  not  at  first  deceive 
either  of  those  expectations ;  his  manners  were  soflened  on  his  elevation, 
and  his  morals  ostensibly  amended  ;  and  he  framed  his  political  arran^ 
metits  so  well,  that  the  king  of  Naples  declared  in  iiis  favour.  Then  Gre- 
gory, for  the  second  time  an  exile,  embarked  his  person  and  his  suite  in 
two  trading  vessels,  and  sought  almost  the  only  spot  in  Europe  which 
continued  to  obey  him.  Charles  Malutesta  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
Rimini ;  and  there,  together  with  three  cardinals  who  still  followed  him, 
h6  had  space  to  deplore  the  passion  or  the  weakness,  through  which  he 
had  exchanged  a  holy  reputation  and  dignified  independence  for  banish- 
ment, insecurity,  and  infamy. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  at  this  moment  opened  an  occasion  to  the 
Pope  to  recommend  Sigismond  as  successor;   and 
as   Sigismond  was  actually  chosen,  a  friendly  inter-     and  of  Sigismond 
course  was  immediately  established  between  the  two        to  the  Empire. 
parties.     The  still  disturbed  condition  of  the  Church, 
and  the  abuses  which  universally  prevailed,  demanded  indeed  their  cordial 
and  honest  co-operation ;  and  in  this  at  least  they  agreed,  that  a  General 
Council  was  the  only  remaining  remedy,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  convoking  it.     On  the  dissolution  of  that  of  Pisa,  it  had  been  arranged 
that  another  should  be  called  after  three  years.     Accordingly,  John  had 
summoned  the  prelates  to  Rome  at  the  appointed  time ;  but  so  few  pre- 
sented themselves,  that  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  proceed  to  any 
important  enactments. 

The  place,  which  was  now  selected  for  a  more  efficient  meeting,  was 
the  city  of  Constance,  in  Switzerland.  Much  depended  on  that  selection. 
Much  depended  on  the  local  influence  which  might  probably  be  exercised, 
and  which  would  certainly  affect  the  deliberations  of  the  body.  Con- 
stance was  under  the  direct  control  of  Sigismond ;  and  it  is  well  known  * 


*  Leonar<lns  Aretiiius  relates  a  curious  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  throws  li^^ht  on 
the  still  flisputi'd  charactor  of  John.  "  The  pontiff'  ])rivati'ly  communicated  to  me  his 
desi;;ii.  The  whole  matter  (said  he)  dej^nds  on  the  place  of  the  council,  and  I  will  not 
have  it  where  the  eniperur  is  the  stronj^er.  1  shall  therefore  give  to  the  lejj^ates,  whom  I 
send  to  decide  this  matter,  credentials  of  full  i>owor  and  discretion  for  public  appearance's 
sake,  but  I  shall  privately  restrict  them  to  certain  specified  places — and  then  he  mentioned 
those  places.  Afterwards,  when  the  legates  came  to  take  leave,  having  dismissed  all 
excepting  myself,  he  secretly  addressed  them  and  showed  of  what  weight  the  matter  was. 
on  which  they  were  sent.  Then,  hpeaking  kindly  to  them,  he  praised  their  prudence  and 
fidelity,  and  said  that  they  knew  what  ought  to  be  done  better  than  himself.  While  he 
was  thus  talking  ami  repeating  those  civil  things  to  them,  he  mtbs  himself  overjwwered  by 
a  feeling  of  kindness,  and  in  au  insitant  changed  the  design  so  long  determined  by  him. 
I  had  meant,  he  said,  to  give  you  a  list  of  certain  places,  from  which  list  you  should  on 
no  account  depart ;  but  ai  this  very  instant  1  change  my  mind,  and  commit  every  thing  to 
your  prudence.  It  is  for  you  to  think,  what  may  l>e  safe  and  what  d.mgi^rous  for  me. 
And  thus  he  tore  in  pieces  the  piper,  on  which  he  had  written  the  namcH  of  the  places. 
The  legates  therefore  going  to  Sij^ismond  chose  Constance — a  transal^me  t\\>j  wcv^  «v\\Ytc\. 
to  the  emperor.    Wher  John  heard  thiS)  he  was  iiicred\b\y  afilbc^^)  ;i\x^  Wcl^dX^  V\% 
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thai  the  F6pe  fiMrctaw  aome  of  the  eoiiMqoeiieet  of  tbai 

uid  oonteDied  to  it  with  eJGUenie  i«liiolaiie&. 
Cotwocaium  of  the      knowo  too,  that  he  fielt  a  mudi  itroofar  indmaliwi.l 
ComeUofCoMUmce.    to  inarch  in  armafortheieoovecy  of  hia  — ^^^ 

which  the  death  of  Ijadlalana  hii  atgain 
to  him*  than  to  conduct  the  peaceful  proceasion  of  hia  caidinala 
the  appointed  city.    Neverthelesay  hii  outward  conduct  betrayed  no 
poaition  to  recede,  whatever  may  have  been  hia  private  wiahea  or 
aecret  mtrigues ;  and  having  fixed  the  first  of  November*  1414,  fiir 
opening  of  the  Council*  he  was  present  for  the  performance  of  hia  di 
on  that  day. 

The  aituation  of  Constance  in  many  particulars  justified  the  prefc 
which  the  emperor  had  obtained  for  it.    Its  pleasant  and  healthfid  aitan! 
tion  on  the  shores  of  an  extensive  lake;  its  central  position  with  respsA; 
to  France,  Germany  and  Italy ;  and  not  least,  the  circumstance,  that  k* 
waa  at  that  time  the  grand  dep6t  of  all  commercial  intercourae  betnea^' 
the  two  last  countries,  made  it  fiivourable  for  the  access  and  aecomnodr  ^ 
tion  of  a  numerous  and  opulent  assembly.     As  the  council  lasted  kt 
nearly  four  years,  the  number  of  its  members  and  their  attendaota  maA 
have  greatly  fluctuated  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that  at  certain  timea  not  las 
than  Uiirty  thousand  horses*  were  maintiuned  for  its  use,  we  may  ooncsifi 
the  splendour  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  the  assemblage.    It  waa  dividoi 
into  four  sections,  following  the  gprand  national  division  of  Europe  ;  aad 
all  the  members  were  arranged  under  the  banners  of  Italy,  of  Freneei  d 
Germany,  or  of  England.    Most  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics  f  of  Europe 
were  present;    but  the  greater  proportion  of  eminent   laymen,  whs. 
thronged  to  Constance,  distinguished  that  council,  more  than  any  othet 
circumstance,  from  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

Its  professed  objects  were  the  extinction  of  the  schism  and  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church.  The  persecutions  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  which  formed  a  part  of  its  labours,  will  be  described  and  traced 
to  their  true  motives  in  a  following  chapter.  Even  the  subject  of  the 
Reformation  must  fur  the  moment  be  deferred ;  since  we  must  confine 
our  present  attention  to  the  thread  which  we  have  pursued  through  so 
many  windings,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  Schism  to  its  conclusioo. 
And  to  some  indeed  it  mip:ht  appear,  and  not  without  specious  reason, 
that  the  schism  was  virtually  extinct  already  ;  and  that  the  feeble  aiui- 
popes  of  Perpignan  and  of  Rimini  might  have  been  safely  left  to  waste 
their  complaints  and  anathemas  unnoticed.  And  so  it  might  possibly 
have  proved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  politics  of  Europe  were  at  that 
time  so  fluctuating  and  faithless,  that  the  slightest  circumstance  of 
national  interest,  or  even  of  personal  caprice  or  jealousy,  might  at  any 
moment  have  transferred  the  obedience  of  a  kingdom,  and  restored  to 
Gregory  or  to  Benedict  the  adhesion  of  a  powerful  party.  So  that  there 
seemed  no  positive  security  for  the  concord  of  the  Church,  until  the  two 
schismatics   should  be  deprived  of  the  faintest  shadow  of   authority. 

ctU  stars,  that  he  had  so  lightly  deviated  from  his  former  mind  and  counsel."     Leonard. 
Aretin.,  In  Rerum  Italic.  Historia. 

*  Apprehensions  being  entertained  about  the  means  of  providing  for  so  many  quadra- 
peds,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  Pope  should  l)e  limited  to  twenty  horses,  the  cardinals  and 
princes  io  ten  each,  the  bishops  to  five,  and  the  abbots  to  four  only.  Raynald. 
1414,  s.  xiii. 

t  Nine  and  twenty  cardinals  and  three  hundred  bishops  and  archbisfaopi  weie 
^  the  second  wsaion,  on  MaxcVi^,ii\kftii  \)kxA?cr^  \&ada  hia  abdication.. 
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Lce  it  was,  that  all  parties  were  chiefly  anxious  to  attend  to  this  8ub« 
and  to  complete  the  work  which  had  been  so  far  advanced  at  Pisa  *. 
•ut  here,  at  the  very  outset,  a  difl*erence  arose  of  the  most  essential 
tportance,  as  to  the  manner  of  attainini^  that  end.    It  will  be  observed, 
kC  the  present  assembly  approached  that  question  under  circumstances 
Bttimilar  from  those  which  guided  the  former.     At  Pisa,  the  impossi- 
Uily  of  deciding  between  the  two  claimants  having  been  admitted,  neither 
Cliem  was  recognised  by  the  council.     The  fathers  were  indeed  person- 
divided  in  their  obedience;  but  as  a  single  legislative  body  they 
'knowledged  neither  Peter  of  Luna  nor  Angelo  Corrario.     Thus  their 
^^rse  was  obvious — to  declare  the  See  vacant,  and  to  proceed  to  a 
tonical  election.     But  the  council  of  Constance,  being  held  in  continu- 
ation of  that  of  Pisa,  being  bound  by  its  decisions  and  resting  on  its 
'^lidity,  admitted  of  necessity  the  rights  of  John  XXIII.     And  thus, 
''liatsoever  course  its  deliberations  might  take,  it  had  to  deal  with  a 
ope  of  undisputed  legitimacy.    For  though  some  feeble  murmurs  would 
raised  at  Rimini  and  Perpignan,  Constance  at  least  was  not  the  place 
'here  they  could  find  an  echo. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  council  met  together,  and  soon  aUter- 
Is  John  caused  his  own  proposition  to  be  laid  before  it.     It  was 
dimply  this — that  the  fathers  should  first  of  all  things  confirm  all  the  acts 
^  -^)f  Uie  council  of  Pisa ;    that  they  should  next  deliberate  on  the  best 
^neaus  of  carrying  them  into  efiect ;  and  lastly  enter  upon  their  labours 
'^  Yor  the  Reformation  of  the  Church.      In  this  paper  the  pope  merely 
.   ^called  upon  the  fathers  publicly  to  declare,  what  they  never  for  a  moment 
disputed,  the  legality  of  that  council,  from  which  he  derived  his  authority; 
wad  if  that  declaration  were  once  made,  he  felt  assured,  that  there  could 
1)6  no  other  method  of  proceeding  against  two  denounced  anti-popes, 
than  by  arming  the  real  pope  with  additional  authority  to  crush  them. 
It  was  very  natural,  that  John  should  take  this  view  of  the  subject; 
indeed,  as  far  as  the  strict  justice  of  the  question  was  concerned,  it  was 
the  correct  view ;  and  assuredly  the   distinctiun  between  a   pope  and  a 
schismatic  was  suificiently  broad,  to  be  made  ground  fur  decided  action 
with  an  assemblv  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

Nevertheless  there  were  many,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  doc- 
tors of  the  age  were  among  them,  who  considered  the  subject  in  a  widely 
different  light.  These  loudly  maintained,  that  as  the  coinicil  of  Con- 
stance was  a  continuation  of  that  of  Pisa,  it  was  bound  steadily  to  pursue 
the  same  object ;  that  this  object  harl  been  the  extinction  of  the  schism, 
and  that  it  was  still  so ;  and  that  a  solemn  obligation  rested  on  all  the 
prelates  present,  even  on  the  pope  himself,  to  adopt  whatsoever  means 
should  appear  most  eflicacious  iur  that  purpose.  It  was  immediately 
obvious  to  what  cud  this  opinion  tended — that  the  method  of  cession, 
which  had  t)een  attempted  with  such  iniperffct  success  at  Pisa,  would  be 
again  brought  forward  as  the  only  healing  measure ;  and  that  the  true 
and  recognized  Pope  would  be  called  upon  for  the  same  humiliation,  and 


*  The  bare  circumstaucc,  that  there  were  three  competitors  fur  the  chair  after  tho 
council  of  Pisa,  and  only  two  l^efore  it,  has  leil  many  historians  to  consider  that  assembly 
ai  having  incrvased  the  schism.  But  to  us  it  scums  otherwise,  it  reduccfl  the  anti- 
ix>pei  to  an  insi{;;niiicance,  from  which  thtry  never  recovered,  and  it  united  tlie  f^ruut  budy 
of  Chri»tendum  in  the  same  views,  and  with  a  common  principle.  If  it  was  nut  imme- 
diately succesaful,  neitlier  was  the  council  of  Constance  perfectly  so.  But  the  ^^njcecdvu^ 
of  Pisa  were  the  foundation  of  the  re^^uaiou;  aud  it  was  by  building  oa\Wm,iV«N.\>2«^\i\sv\iL 
was  Bnaliy  cowp]eied. 
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probftMj  Mibicetod  to  the  nune  eompiMoa*  wMh  tM 

The  subject  wu  winnly  dcbeted;  but  wkhoni  wmf  wppnuM 
dedsioo,  because  the  emperor  was  not  yet  arrived  t  aad  as  nnidh 
tainly  depended  on  his  views,  so  the  attantkm  aad  even  tha  hopes  et 
parties  were  earnestly  died  upon  him.  Sifismond  ppsessaed  eoasMtfAfea 
talents  and  accomplishments  ;  he  spoke  sevanl  luignfegaB  wHb  M^aio 
and  even  eloquence^  and  was  the  patron  of  learning*  In  an  age 
■till  needed  powerful  protection.  The  dignity  of  hte  personal 
anoe  has  attracted  the  commendations  of  history*;  and  If  hk 
diankCter  was  not  free  from  stain,  and  If  his  military  enterprises 
ended  In  disgrace*  he  has  been  abundantly  honoured  for  his  neil  IsSlbe 
■enrice  of  the  Church,  and  his  eiertions  against  heresy  and  seMsnt    f  aaj 

His  previous  intercourse  with  Johu,  and  the  obiigations  which  hi ' 
tainly  owed  to  him,  led  many  to  believe*  that  he  would  throw  his 
into  the  pontifical  scale— «or  was  reason  wanting  to  Indine  hioi 
side.    But  it  proved  otherwise.     He  probably  reflected,  that,  sbosM 
determine  unequivocally  to  support  and  enforce  the  rights  of  Jsls^ 
other  method  remained  to  reduce  the  antipopes,  except  vi 
princes  of  Arragon  and  Rimini  would  not  otherwise    lenoonee 
obedience.    The  disposition  of  Sigismond  was  known ;  bnt  matlos  klflAt 
not  yet  proceeded  to  any  determination,  when  legates  presented 
■elves  both  from  Gregory  and  Benedict    The  latter.  Indeed, 
insulted  the  council  by  the  usual  vague  and  fidthless  o^rs  of 
and  compromise.    But  the  former  declared  their  authority  to 
Ibnnal  cession  on  behalf  of  their  master,  in  case  that  both  his  rivals 
abdicate  also.    From  that  moment  the  exertions  of  the  great  majoffty 
the  fathers  were  directed  to  one  object — to  accomplish  by  some  mesas  it  Ip^ 
other  the  abdication  of  John.  Iw 

Now,  as  they  never  affected  on  any  occanon  to  throw  the  sUgfalat  I  T 
doubts  on  his  legitimacy,  it  became  them  to  take  their  measures  ntt  1^ 
deference  and  caution ;  and  when  they  pressed  upon  him  the  genod  k 
obligations  of  his  office,  and  argued,  that  he  was  bound,  as  chief  of  tti  |ii 
Church  of  Christ,  willingly  to  lay  down,  not  his  dignity  only,  bnt  Hll  || 
itself,  if  the  interests  of  that  Church  required  it,  we  shall  not  wonder,  thd  |i 
the  Pope  was  unmoved  by  so  indeterminate  an  appeal.  But  the  ccmnei  || 
felt  its  strength ;  and  the  above  appeal  was  accompanied  by  the  new  sai  « 
bold  proposition,  that  a  General  Council  possessed  the  power,  in  a  pe-  It 
Guliar  exigency,  to  compel  the  Pope  to  abdication.  This  assertion  gsfs  If 
rise  to  long  and  warm  discussions;  the  Italian  prelates  maintained  the  |( 
papal  cause,  hut  with  less  vigour  and  ability,  than  the  circumstancts 
required,  and  even  than  the  merits  of  the  question  admitted.  The  supe- 
riority of  learning  and  genius  was  on  the  side  of  the  French  ;  and  the 
powerful  harangues  of  Pierre  d'Ailly  and  the  celebrated  Gerson,  Chsa* 
cellor  of  the  University,  added  weight  to  a  doubtful  cause.  It  seemed 
clear  that  the  party  of  John  must  yield. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  the  Primate  of  the  GennsD 
Church  and  Elector  of  the  empire,  arrived  with  great  pomp  at  Constance, 
and  immediately  declared  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope.  Fit- 
deric  of  Austria  and  the  Dukeof  Burgundy  were  likewise  enlisted  on  the 

*  Leonardus  Arctinus  (Rer.  Italicar.  Uistoria)  speaks  of  him  thtis; — **  Fuit  proeuldulM 
vir  inclytus,  pra^dara  facie,  corpore  turn  specioso,  turn  robusto ;  magnitudine  T»wti  oft 
pace  live  bello  ezimia;  libmlitate  vero  tanta,  ut  hoc  imum  illi  vitio  daretor,  quod  Isi^ 
endo  et  erogando  biVa  i^i  {aicdtBi.\fi»  ^\xi2bsx^  ^  lufi^satia  beUaque  obsaate** 
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de.  But  Sizpsmond  had  now  decidedly  etponaed  the  opposite 
?s  ;  and  thus  the  French  and  Italian,  which  first  divided  the  Coun- 
really  became  the  imperial  and  papal  parties.  This  was  the  crisis 
mtest ;  and  the  ^eat  mujority  of  three  of  the  nations  was  manifestly 
de  of  the  Emperor.  Still,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  question,  it 
ed  that,  as  the  Italian  prelates  were  the  most  numerous  and  under 
It  direct  influence,  and  would,  probably,  be 
)us  for  the  Pope,  they  mi^ht  be  able  to  The  Council  declare* 
the  majorities  of  the  other  nations.  It  was,  for  the  ceniotij 
?,  advanced  as  a  fair  proposal,  and  finally 
1,  that  each  nation  should  separately  ascertain  its  own  sense,  and 
I,  on  the  general  meeting,  the  majority  of  nations,  not  the  numeri* 
»rity  of  votes,  should  prevail.  On  the  day  appointed,  they  met 
;  and  it  then  appeared  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  method 
3n  was  unanimous — to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  council, 
iter  portion  even  of  the  Italians   themselves  had  adopted  that 

,tr  the  progress  of  these  deliberations,  there  were  some  who  judged, 
e    customary  tenacity  of  other  Popes,  that  still 
measures  might  aflerwards  be  called  for.      And    and  the  Pope 
apprehension,  a  long  list  of   personal    charges         abdicates. 

John  XXIII.,  some  of  which  involved  the 
omiuable  ofifences,  was  handed  about  among  the  fathers ;  and  a 
ne  under  the  inspection  of  the  Pope  himself.  John  then  saw  the 
ure  of  the  tempest  that  was  hanging  over  him,  and  immediately 
led  to  avert  it  by  timely  submission.  lie  expressed  that  intention 
:he  acclamations  of  the  whole  assembly ;  and  after  some  unim« 
dinpiites  respecting  the  formula  of  cession,  he  publicly  pronounced 
2d  of  March)  his  solemn  and  voluntary  abdication*, 
ession  of  John  was,  of  course,  conditional  on  that  of  the  antipopes; 
o  difficulties  were  any  longer  offered  by  Gregory,  the  accomplish* 
the  union  rested  wholly  with  Peter  of  Luna.  To  this  end  a  con- 
vas  proposed  at  Nice,  between  Sigismond  and  the  King  of  Arragon ; 
,  seemed  that  Benedict  was  to  be  one  of  the  parties,  John  claimed 

to  be  also  present  on  the  occasion.  This  demand  excited  some 
ns  of  his  sincerity ;  and  these  were  confirmed  by  a  proposal,  which 
aHerwards  made,  to  transfer  the  Council  from  Constance  to  Nice, 
difficult,  after  the  instances  of  pontifical  duplicity  which  had  dis- 
he  last  forty  years,  to  put  trust  in  the  honesty  of  any  Pope  ;  and 
actor  of  John  was  not  such  as  to  command  any  peculiar  confidence, 
lently,  the  Council  refjuired  of  him  a  formal  deed  or  procuration  of 

and  he,  without  hesitation,  refused  it.  Guards  were  then  placed 
e  gates  ofthe  city  ;  but,  on  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the  Pope, 
.     Howbeit,  whether  he  had  previously  meditated  an  escape  from 


rormula  finally  aj^roed  on  was  to  the  following  effect:  " \Vc,  John  XXIII.,  for 
of  the  people  of  Christ,  profess,  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  before  God,  the 
nd  this  Bacred  C^oiuicil,  freely  and  with  our  entire  {^ood  will,  to  give  peace  to 
h  by  the  method  of  a  simple  and  pure  cession  to  be  made  by  us  of  the  Sovereign 
Sy  and  to  acconipli?>h  it  eiliictiially  through  the  wisdom  of  the  present  Council, — 
ir  Peter  of  Luna  and  Aivgelo  Corrario  shall  similarly  renounce,  in  person  ur 
tile^ates,  the  Popedom  to  which  they  pretend.  And  we  also  promise  to  do  the 
g,  howsoever  that  may  occur,  whether  by  cession  or  by  deatn,  or  by  any  other 
at  it  shall  become  possible  to  unite  the  Church  of  God  through  our  cession,  and 
tirpate  the  present  schism." 
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the  power  of  the  Council,  as  soon  as  it  proved  too  great  for  bim,  or 

he  was  driven  to  that  resolution  (as  may  ik^\ 
Flight  of  John  XXIIL     have  been)  by  the  distrust  and  even  hai 

with  wiiich  he  was  treated ;  it  is  certain  that, 
the  morning  of  March  21.  the  Emperor  and  the  Fatliers  leamt  with^ 
and  astonishment,  that  the  Pope  was  no  longer  at  Constance.  He 
quitted  the  city,  in  the  night,  in  a  military  disguise  ;  and,  having  iostandf 
embarked,  had  descended  the  Rhine  as  lur  as  Schaffhauseu,  a  city  of  b 
protector,  Frederic. 

The  cunstcrnation  of  the  Council  was  somewhat  abated  by  a  commas 
cation  received  from  John  on  the  following  day,  in  which  he  renewed Ui 
assurances  of  sincerity,  and  justified  his  retreat  from  Constance  by  tk 
argument,  that  his  personal  security  was  necessary  to  give  obligation  to  tbi 
promise  of  cession  ;  and  hereupon  he  was  joined  by  several  Cardinals  uA' 
other  prelates.     But  the  great  majority  remained  behind,  in  close  co-opc» 
tion  with  the  Emperor;  and  both  they  and  he  immediately  engaged  io  tki 
most  vigorous  measures.    For,  on  the  one  hand,  Sigismond  put  in  molioi 
the  temporal  forces  of  the  Assembly,  and  directed  a  powerful  army  agaiail 
Uie  States  of  Frederic  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  and  the 
doctors  of  Paris,  with  Gerson  at  their  head,  advanced  in  mighty  spiritnal 
array  against  the  pontifical  deserter.      And  while  the  imperial  soldieis 
approaclied  the  wails  of  Schaffhauseu,  the  bulwarks  of  Popery  were'assaulteii 
from  the  pulpits  of  Constance. 

The  momentous  question  was  now  publicly  argued,  whether  a  Council 
General  of  the  Church  did  not  possess  an  authority  superior  to  the  Popt 
The  rights  of  the  Council  were  advocated  by  the  eloquence  of  Gersoo* 
and  asserted  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Fathers  of  Constance.  The 
opposite  opinion  was  maintained  by  the  seceders  at  Schailliausen ;  and 
these  even  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  Council  itself  was  virtually  dissolred 
by  the  absence  of  the  Pope.  It  has  generally  been  the  error  of  high  church- 
men to  advance  the  infiiest  pretensions  at  the  most  unseasonable  momenis; 
and  instead  of  receding  at  a  crisis  of  violence  and  danger,  to  rush  withi 
sort  of  effeminate  rashness  into  perils,  which  would  not  otherwise  hive 
readied  them.  A  decided  breach  now  took  ])lace  between  the  two  partiei; 
but  after  some  vain  replications  and  negotiutions,  it  became  perfectly  clezr 
on  which  side  the  real  strength  lay.  The  Court  of  Schafihausen  dsiij 
diminished,  and  the  Council  proceeded  by  vii^oroiis  acts  to  give  efficacy  to 
the  principle  of  its  own  superiority.  Ncveriheless,  the  Pope  would  uOt 
acknowledge  his  defeat,  but  rather  determined  to  risk  tlie  experimeut  bf 
a  second  flight;  intending,  as  it  would  seem,  to  throw  himself  on  the  pro* 
tectionofthe  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  establish  liis  residence  at  AvignoOi 
He  halted  at  Brisac,  and  a  deputation  from  the  Council  found  tiim  there; 
he  fixed  tlie  following  morning  to  give  them  audience,  but  on  the  fbllnwiDS 
morning  John  XXllI.  Avas  no  longer  at  Brisac.  We  shall  not  trace  the 
fruitless  nej^olialions  which  followed :  it  is  suflicient  to  add,  that  duria? 
their  progress  tlie  Duke  of  Austria  prevailed  upon  the  Pope  to  take  refug* 
at  Fribourg,  under  his  own  sacred  protection — for  the  Duke,  being  severdj 
pressed  in  his  contest  with  the  Emperor,  and  foreseeing  his  entire  discoO' 
iiture,  was  desirous  to  possess  the  means  of  reconciliation.  Having  suC' 
ceeded  in  this  desire,  lie  hastened  to  violate  his  vows,  and  to  sacrifice  bii 
virtue  and  reputation,  by  surrendering  the  person  of  his  guest.  And  thus 
says  Maimbourg,  the  unfortunate  Pope,  who,  disorderly  and  licentious  a 
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mmBf  fkiled  not  to  be  an  olject  of  great  eompeariOB  thmgii'  the  trea- 
Wf  practised  against  him    by  his  protector,  was 
rijed ;  and  found  himself  a  prisonerin  the  Castle      He  U  beirofedf 
Vribourgy  the  Tery  place  where  he  had  thought  to 
I'ftn  asjlnm. 

7hm  Council  then  turned  to  the  afikir  of  his  depositiott«  obsenring  in  this 
iter  the  same  forms  which  had  been  followed  at  Pisa  in  the  process 
kst  Gre^ry  and  Benedict  The  list  of  accusations  presented  against 
lit  XXIII.  consisted  of  fifty  articles ;  but  the  whole  weight  of  his  ofl^ces 
*lit  be  comprised  under  five  or  six  heads.  He  was  charged  with  all  the 
man  modifications  of  simony;  with  squandering  and  alienating  the 
pcrty  of  the  Church  ;  and  with  oppressing  the  people  by  unjust  acta 

exorbitant  imposts.  His  escape  from  Constance,  and  his  subaeqnent 
ttavours  to  elude  the  demands  of  the  Council,  were  urged  against  him 
a  the  greater  minuteness,  as  they  were  the  most  recent  and  the  least  par- 
ole of  his  ofiences.  Another  class  of  charges  related  to  his  officialt 
Klier  to  his  private  delinquencies.  It  was  asserted  that,  as  Pope,  he  had 
^garded  the  divine  offices,  neglected  to  repeat  his  breviary,  and  rarely 
^ted  at  the  celebration  of  mass ;  and  that,  even  when  he  did  so,  he 
feed  the  service  rapidly  and  carelessly,  like  a  sportsman  or  a  soldier*.  It 
Padded,  that  he  had  wholly  disregwrded  the  fasts  and  abstinences  of  the 
fereb.  As  to  the  scandals  of  his  private  life,  they  were  traced  with  minute 
Ipence,  even  from  his  childhood  to  his  flight  from  Constance.  In  his 
test  youth  the*  intemperance  of  his  deposition  betrayed  itself:  his  most 
Deent  years  were  charged  with  falsehood,  impudence,  disobedience  to 
"parents,  a  tendency  to  every  vice.  His  progress  in  life  was  a  progress 
Biquity.  Murder  by  violence  and  by  poison,  adultery,  incest,  the  most 
uinable  impurities  were  imputed  to  him,  as  unquestioned  and  notorious. 
sh  is  the  substance  of  the  allegations  recorded  by  Roman  Catholic 
Lers  against  their  spiritual  Father ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in 
list  formally  presented  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Pope,  these  last  charges 
*m  suppressed.  This  might  be  with  a  view  to  spare  the  Catholic 
arch  so  monstrous  a  scandal ;  or  through  consideration  to  the  conscience 
I  character  of  the  Cardinals,  who  had  so  lately  elected  such  a  Pope ;  but 
aight  also  be,  because  they  rested  on  slight  foundations,  and  proceeded 
in.that  popular  licence,  which  so  eagerly  calumniates  the  fallen  fortunes 
the  great. 

tt  is  not  disputed,  that  tlie  paper,  which  received  the  approbation  of  the 
tnncil,   contained    many    heinous    charges,    expressed   in 
ry    unequivocal    lan^uapfe,    and  confirmed    by   numerous     acctued^ 
timonies.      But    the    Pope,  when  it    was    presented  to 
n  for  inspection  and  refutation,  calmly  replied,  with  the   most  sub- 
ssive    respect  for  the  Council,  that  he    had    little  curiosity  to  read 
her  the  chars^es  or  the  depositions;  but  that  of  this  the  Fathers  mi'>:ht 
t  assured,  that  he  should  receive  their  decision,  whatever  it  might  be, 
.h  perfect  deference ;  in  the  meantime,  that  his  best  defence  was  in 
jr  justice.     This  was  politic,  for  from  the  moment  in  which  the  Council 
crmined  upon  the  method  of  cession,  John  very  clearly  perceived  (hat 

Pontificate  had  passed  from  his  hands.  For  a  time,  indeed,  he  probably 
ped,  through  the  support  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  to 
Bin  a  partial  obedience  and  wear  a  divided  mitre  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
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become  the  prisoner  of  the  Council,  than  even  that  hope  abandoned 
and  his  only  remaining  object  was  to  secure,  in  a  private  station,  his 
soual  freedom  and  security.  Accordingrly,  he  addressed  a  respectfu 
even  pathetic  letter  to  Sigismond,  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  ser 
formerly  conferred,  and  supplicated  in  return  his  friendship,  or  at  leu 
clemency.  This  appeal  was  written  in  a  tone  of  deep  humiliatioB, 
with  an  aflfectation  of  attachment,  which  could  scarcely  be  sincere, 
neither  £mperor  nor  Council  was  softened  by  this  tardy  display  of 

quiousness.     At  a  full  Session,  held  on  the  29th  of 
and  depoaed.    John  XXIII.  was  solemnly  deposed  from  the  Pontii 

By  the  same  sentence  he  was  condemned  to  impi 
ment  durini?  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  which  reserved  to  itsel 
power  of  imposing  such  other  penalties  as  should,  in  due  season,  I 
dared. 

This  sentence  was  communicated  to  John  in  his  confinement  at  Cc 
perused  it  without  any  emotion,  and  requested  u  short  interval  iif  sol 
Afler  two  hours,  he  ordered  the  deputies  again  into  his  presence;  am 
after  reading  all  the  articles  in  succession,  with  a  firm  voice  and  un 
manner,  he  declared  to  them  that  there  was  no  particular,  which  d 
receive  his  complete  approbation ;  and  that,  as  far  as  iu  him  lay,  h 
dially  confirmed  and  ratified  the  sentence.  To  this  assurance  he  a 
voluntary  vow,  that  he  would  never  at  any  time  protest  against  thi 
tence,  nor  muke  anv  attempt  to  recover  the  Pontificate — that,  on  i\ 
trary,  he  renounced  purely  and  simply,  and  frum  the  bottom  of  his 
any  right  which  he  ever  had,  or  might  still  have,  to  that  dignity  ;  tl 
proof  of  this,  he  had  already  removed  from  his  chamber  the  pontifica 
and  would  throw  otf  the  pontifical  garments  as  willingly,  if  he  h 
others  to  put  on  in  their  place ;  that  he  wished  with  nil  his  soul,  i 
had  never  been  Pope  at  all,  since  he  had  not  enjoyed  one  single  hap 
since  his  exaltation  ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  wi.shiiig  to  be  restored 
dignity,  that  should  any  desire  his  re-election,  lie  would  never  at  ar 
consent  to  it.  He  then  threw  himself,  with  his  former  humility, 
mercy  of  the  Council  and  the  Emperor — not,  however,  without  ren: 
them,  that  he  possessed  legitimate  means  of  defence,  of  which  he  li 
yet  availed  himself,  but  to  which  he  should  certainly  appeal,  shou 
drive  him,  by  more  rigorous  measures,  to  further  extremities. 

This  conduct,  which  was  not  only  politic,  hut  generous,  succeed 
in  obtaining  for  him  any  mitigation  of  his  sentence.  He  was  led  a 
close  confinement,  first  to  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  to  Manheini, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  three  years.  Nehher  did  it  avail  him  unytl 
have  once  possessed  the  friendship  of  Sigismond.  Nay,  so  tar  w 
severity  of  the  sentence  enforced,  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  services 
Italian  attendants,  and  surrounded  by  (lennans,  with  whom  his  iirn 
of  the  language  permitted  no  other  intercourse,  than  hy  sions*. 
rigour,  exercised  against  a  fallen  Pope,  awakened  synipathy  and  s 
the  ranks  of  his  advocates  ;  and  there  were  many  who  maiiitaiiied 
then  and  afierwards,  that  his  deposition  was  illegal  and  compulsory 
the  charge  of  heresy,  on  which  alone  a  Pope  could  he  caiionically  de 

*  Platina  and  Naticleniti  assert  the  Heverity  with  which  John  was  treated.  TT 
of  Nicm  i;iyei»  a  diliiTifnt  account,  ou  the  autliority,  hs  lie  says,  ol  wcll-iulorined  i 
There  art!  diflerenceu^too,  on  s<juio  other  iMirticiilars,  which  wt-  havo  not  t lioti^ht  it  ni 
to  specify.  'Hie  hiNtiirianh  who  liuve  hetii  itrincii)ally  coiisultLHl  for  the  contents 
chapter  (Widtw  the  urigiiml  authuiitieM)  are  Muimbourf;,  tlie  Continuator  uf  Fleury  J 
(Hist  du  Cone  de  CouHUace'),  Va«;v  C1^t«;s\bx.V3i«i1.  V^iuUf.  Kuuiau.),  and  Spundi 
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not  that,  which  occasioned  the  deg^dation  of  John  XXIII.     The 

rt  of  France  openly  professed  this  opinion ;  and  the  offence,  which 

lea  VI.  on  that  occasion  took  at  the  exceedinf^  zeal  of  the  University, 

ssed  the  ardour  and  diminished  the  credit  of  that  illustrious  body. 

the  meantime,  the  Council  advanced  onwards  in  the  course  which  it 

chosen.  It  had  now  assumed  the  despotic*  control  of  the  Church ;  and 

first  exercise  of  that  power,  it  published  a  declaration  that  the  Cardinals 

not  proceed  to  a  new  election  without  its  consent.     By  its  next  deci- 

the  formalities  attending  the  cession  of  Gregory  were  duty  completed, 

the  old  man  was  permitted  to  resign  that  which  no  one  acknowledged 

be  possessed.     The  attention  of  the  Council  and  the  whole  Catholic 

Id  was  then  turned  entirely  towards  the  determination  of  Peter  of 


K^  ^^5 


18  determination  was  simply  this, — to  cling  to  the  ruins  of  his  fortunes 
clasp  the  name  and  shadow  of  the  Pon- 

-to  persevere  in  his  pretensions  and  his      Conduct  of  Benedict,^ 
ury  to  the  end  of  his  life.    Nevertheless,  it  saw 

lary  to  treat  him  with  temper  and  deference,  as  long  as  he  was  sup* 
even  by  a  single  Prince.     The  method  of  conference  was  that 
>h  he  still  proposed,  and  the  Council  now  assented  to  it ;  and  as  the 
of  Arragon  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  travelling  to  Nice,  Sigis- 
id  professed  his  willingness  to  undertake  in  person  the  journey  to  Per* 
in.    It  was  in  vain,  that  Benedict  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  inge- 
\t.y  to  retard,  at  least,  if  he  could  not  impede,  the  advance  of  the  Em- 
ir: his  artifices  were  foiled  by  the  firmness  of  a  candid  mind  resolutely 
it  on  a  noble  object;    and   on   the  18th   of  September   Sigismond 
ivedt  with  a  small  number  of  attendants,  at  the  place  of  conference. 
'"^•An  extraordinary  scene  was  then  enacted.     Ferdinand  of  Arragon  sin* 
»ly  desired  the  extinction  of  the  schism  ;  ambassadors  from  the  courts 
Castille  and  Navarre,  and  others  who  were  present,  united  their  vows 
the  same  object.     The  Emperor  pressed  it  with  all  his  talents  and  all 
power — Benedict  alone  opposed  himself  to  the  unanimity  of  Cliristen- 
Whatever  was  most  convincing  in  argument  or  persuasive  in  rhe- 
was  repeatedly  urged  upon  liiin  by  the  Princes  and  their  deputies. 
iiny  pretext  for  his  resistance  had  hitiiorto  been  furnished  by  the  pcrti- 
•ity  of  his  competitors,  this,  they  mnintuined,  was  now  removed  by  the 
(sion  and  deposition  of  Gregory  and  John.     The  condition,  on  which  he 
sworn  to  abdicate,  was  ut  length  accomplished  beyond  dispute  ;  and 
i  honour,  his  conscience,  his  promises,  his  oaths  uneipiivocally  obliged 
t   ^^i-'^^D  to  fulfil  his  part.  Henceforward  the  concord  of  Christendom  depended 
..-  w^y  tolly  upon  him.     Alter  eight-and-thirty  years  of  schism,  disorder,  and 
"isolation,  Benedict  was  the  only  renmining  obstacle  to  the  union,  repose, 
^■iOd  welfare  of  the  Christian  world.    The  Church  herself,  if  she  was  indeed 
v^^rusted.by  the  Almighty  to  his  care  and  guidance,  now  stretched  forth 
.^mrarms  to  him,  from  the  abyss  of  misery  in  which  she  was  sunk,  and 
%%lly  supplicated,  that  he  would  raise  her  from  her  degradation  ;  that  he 
^^uld  voluntarily  sacrifice  that  dignity,  which  he  could  not  possibly  retain 


•  Hence  it  iir(JCL*c(lc«l,  papaiiter,  to  interfere  with  the  Stale  also.     Previously  to  Sij|;is- 

^^lond's  departure  for  Perpij;nan,  t'.»n)uj;h  Fiance,  it  imblished  an  euict — "  Quiciinque, 

^^   ^UJutfCUDque  statiis  aut  conditionis  exibtat,  rtlamsi  regalii     .     .     .  eiiutus  uut  ri'deuntos 

■^    $^g^pe(liverit,    jHjrtnrbaverit — seutentia    excommunicatiuuis  perrellitur — et   iilturius  omni 

J^Ujjre  et  di^uitate  ipso  facto  est  privatus."    Act.  Concil.  Constan.,  Sess.xvii.     Thissud- 

jj    ^^leo  •»siimi)tiou  of  the  power  of  dcpobitiuu  abtuoished  all  luvereigus,  but  especially  insuIttMi 

L  *V«  Kiflg  ol^  Franco, 


tt 
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nncfc  Tongtr;  and  thai  he  would  inrwl  fab  ftir  iwuiMag  jdtk 
mtitudeand  blessingB  of  mankind,  rather  Um  MllMra»  wnidt 
deteaUtron,  to  a  mere  name,  which  an  early  death.  ftOowed  hy 
infiuny,  was  now  at  hand  to  tear  away  from  him. 

Thtte  argnments,  urged  by  tlie  highest  aeenkr  powers,  were 
by'other  authority,  which  may  have  given  them  additional  valne 
eyes  of  a  churchman  and  a  Pope.    There  were  two  holy  bnithcn 
Vincent  and  Boniface  Furrier*,  who  had  hitherto  faithfully  adhcied 
cause  of  Benedict,  and  whose  aclcnowledged  piety  and  supposed 
tion  seemed  to  lend  it  some  sort  of  sanctity.    These  venerable 
now  joined  their  friendly  eloquence  to  turn  the 'heart  of  Bensdiet; 
they  fortified  their  appeal  by  declaring,  that,  as  the  reproach  of 
must  henceforward  rest  on  his  party,  they  should  becompelled«ia 
his  further  opposition,  to  desert  himt. 

Benedict  was  not  moved  by  any  of  these  considerations, 
was,  that  in  the  conscientious  belief  that  he  was  the  tme  Pope,  in 
sidered  it  a  religious,  or  (what  might  be  equally  sacred  in  his 
eedesiastical  duty,  to  preserve  his  ofiBce  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  «r 
(as  is  more  probable),  the  love  of  power  grew  with  the  progm 
years,  and  the  decay  of  his  vigour,  so  as  finally  to  close  his  host 
any  representations  of  reason  or  decency, — he  maintained  his 
resolution  inflexibly.  As  he  had  always  been  the  legitimate,  so  wai  kt 
forsooth,  the  only.  Pontiff:  the  deposition  of  both  his  adversaries 
him,  without  competition,  in  the  possession  of  the  See.  So  thsti  if 
schism  were  still  permitted  to  subsist  (he  continued),  the  scandal  malt 
with  the  Council  of  Constance,  not  with  him.  For  his'  ovrn  part,  te 
determined  never  to  abandon  the  bark  of  St  Peter,  of  which  the  hd* 
been  confided  to  him  by  God ;  and  the  older  he  became,  and  the 
he  approached  to  death  and  the  jud^ent,the  stronger  was  his  obligiA 
to  resist  the  tempest,  and  avert  the  anger  of  Heaven  by  persevernf 
the  course  assigned  to  him.  In  conclusion,  he  enforced  the  neoessit} 
at  once  uniting  all  the  faithful  in  universal  obedience  to  himself.  Be 
diet  was  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year;  nevertheless,  he  argued  hisc 
cause  before  a  public  assembly  for  seven  entire  hours,  with  such  conn 
fervour,  and  impetuosity,  as  to  leave  it  uncertain  whether  his  extraordin 
energy  was  derived  from  ambition,  or  from  fanaticism,  or  from  a  stra 
combination  of  both. 

The  result  of  this  singular  contest  was  not  yet  perfectly  manifest. 
the  one  side  was  the  secular  and  spiritual  power  of  Europe,  the  ani 
rity  of  kings,  the  prayers  of  the  people,  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Chi 
—reason,  and  justice,  and  every  wise,  and  every  good  principle,  am 
against  the  infatuated  obstinacy  of  one  crafty,  faithless,  old  man.  Yet 
thouglitful  were  still  in  some  suspense,  and  many  had  greater  fears  fi 
the  inveterate  subtilty  of  Benedict,  than  hopes  from  the  union  of  so  m 
Princes. ...  But  it  proved  otherwise;  the  parties  engaged  in  the  0 
ference  had  no  personal  interest  in  favour  of  that  pretender;  and 

•  This  same  Vincent  Ferrier  is  addressed  by  Gerson  from  Constance,  as  a  ptlM 
the  sect  of  the  Flaj^ellants,  whom  the  chancellor  earnestly  exhorts  hinn  to  abandon.  N< 
theless  he  is  designated  as  "  Thooloffiis  et  Orator  toto  orbe  inclytixs."  The  docnn 
are  given  by  Von  der  Hardt,  tom.  iii.,  pars  vii. 

t  llieodoric  ofNiem  mentions  that  Vincent  Ferrier  did  then,  in  fact,  take  so  dadll 
part  against  his  former  master,  as  to  declare  it  a  merit  to  persecute  or  Idll  him.  *Q 
sit  vir  praviis  et  fallax  et  fictus,  decipiendo  populum  Dei,  quodque  juste  persequendoi 
usque  ad  mortem  ab  omnibus  Christianis,  &c.**  .  .  Vit  Johaun.  XXIII.  p.  63.  ? 
holy  lealot  had  as  little  charity  in  his  eamity^  as  disczetion  in  his  frieoMap. 
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"versity  was  so  remote  from  reason,  that  it  served  rather  to  cement  the 
ifederacy  against  him.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to  make  one  final 
empt  at  persuasion.  But  here  Benedict,  perceivings  the  firmness  of  his 
rersaries,  and  fearing^  their  ultimate  desi^,  withdrew  his  person  from 
ir  power,  and  quitted  Perpignan.  He  retired,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
lace  called  Paniscola, — a  fortress  situated  near  Tortosa  and  the  mouth 
lie  Ebro,  an  ancient  possession  of  the  House  of  Luna.  Four  cardinals, 
ft  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  followed  him. 

\ny  hopes  which  he  may  have  derived  from  this  proceeding,  beyond 
t  of  mere  personal  security,  were  disappointed.  The  Assembly  at 
rpignan,  being  now  relieved  from  the  constraint  which  his  presence 
I  occasioned  to  those,  who  still  acknowledged  him,  immediately,  and  by 
c>rmal  act,  renounced  its  obedience.  Not  long  afterwards,  Scotland, 
Lch  had  taken  no  part  in  these  measures,  but  continued  to  adhere  with- 

scruple  to  its  first  decision,  being  now  persuaded  that  Benedict  was 

only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  general  concord,  followed  the  example 
fche  Conference.  And  then,  at  length,*  the  Council  of  Constance  felt 
If  empowered  to  inflict  the  final  blow.  The  sentence  of  deposition 
ft   pronounced  against  Peter  of  Luna,  according  to 

prescribed  forms ;  and  the  bolt,  which  had  fallen     His  deposition. 
lost    harmless   from     the  Assembly   of    Pisa,    de- 
cided  on    this    occasion  with    greater  efficacy,     because    its    object 
B    already  virtually    deposed,   through    the   secession    of   his    royal 

herents In  the  mean  time,  the  aged  Ecclesiastic,  against  whom  the 

^Tm  which  himself  had  raised  was  now  in  justice  directed,  was  not 
Dved  to  any  act  of  concession,  or  any  show  of  humiliation.  Twice  de- 
tied  by  two  General  Councils — twice  anathematized  by  the  great  and 
most  unanimous  consent  of  the  Catholic  Church — deserted  by  the  secular 
iwers,  who  had  so  long  countenanced  his  perfidy  and  protected  his 
versity — abandoned  by  the  most  venerable,  even  among  his  spiritual 
lowers — and  confined  to  a  narrow  and  solitary  residence — the  Pope  of 
niscola  still  preserved  the  mockery  of  a  court,  and  presided  in  his 
pty  council-hall.  And  thence,  in  the  magnanimity  of  disappointment 
1  despair,  he  launched  his  daily  anathema  against  Ferdinand  of 
ragon,  and  retorted,  with  ludicrous  earnestness,  the  excommunications 
the  Ciiristian  world. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  having  thus  at  length,  through  the  perse- 
a.iicc  of  its   Imperial  Director,    removed 

three    competitors   whose  disputes   had     Election  of  Martin  V.  by 
it  the  Church,  proceeded  to  provide  for  its         the  Council,  and  termi' 
ure  integrity  ;    and,  that  no  pretext  might         nation  of  the  schism, 
isibly  be  left  for  subsequent  dissension,  it 

B  determined,  for  this  occasion  only,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  Elective 
sembly.  The  entire  College  of  the  united  Cardinals  consisted,  at  that 
le,  of  thirty  members ;  and  to  this  body  a  second,  consisting  of  si\ 
rlesiastics  from  each  ofthe /euet  nations,  was  associated.  It  was  further 
plated,  that  the  consent  of  two-thirds  both  of  the  sacred  college  and  of 
}  deputies  of  each  nation  should  be  required  for  the  validity  of  the  clec- 
n, — so  many  were  the  interests  whicli  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile,  so 
rere  were  the  precautions  required,  to  secure  for  the  future  Pontiff  the 


.   On  July  2Gth,  1417. 

•   As  Hoon  as  the  fate  of  BoDcdict  was  decided,  the  Spaniali  oaiVioii  viSkSi  9Al\M^\.vi^^& 

r,  vbich  had  hitherto  constituted  the  Assembly. 

1  ^ 
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undivided  ohcdienco  of  Knropc.     Arcordinijly,  on  the  8th  of  Novem 
1417,  the  electors  entered  into  concluve,  and  after  a  dehberation  of  tbi 
days,  they  a{rrced  in  the  clioice  of  Otho  Colonua  (Martin  V.),  a  noble 
virtuous  ilonian. 

The  character  of  Martin  pointed  liiin  out  as  the  man  destined  to  veptf 
tlie  ruins  of  tlie  Church.  The  annnuncement  was  received  wiih  ente 
siastic  exprci^sions  of  delicfht ;  the  Emperor  was  the  first  to  pTOStnk 
liimscif  at  the  lioly  PreUitc's  feet,  in  a  transport  of  rapture,  which  vif 
shared,  or  affected,  by  the  vast  assembly  present.  And  it  was  not  witboit 
reasonable  p'ound  of  confidence — it  wns  not  witiiont  many  nfiotives  fir 
self-satisfaction,  and  many  just  claims  on  the  firratitude  of  that  i^ 
and  that  Church,  that  Sif^ismond  and  the  Council  at  Ienp:lh  >P" 
proaclied  the  termination  of  their  labours.  To  us,  indeed,  looking  bock 
from  our  l)rig;hter  elevation  upon  the  means  of  thedi^^putants  and  thesoh* 
ject  of  the  .strife,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear,  that  so  powerful  a  combinatin 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  mip^ht  have  accomplished  in  a  much 
shorter  space  the  destruction  of  a  pruflip^nte  Pope  and  two  denounced 
pretenders — that  the  force  employed  was  disproportionate  to  the  end- 
that  the  methods  were  indirect  and  dilatorv,  marked  by  too  much  ceremiMf 
and  too  little  vi(::our.  But  we  should  thus  determine  inconsiderate^ 
and  without  due  repfard  to  the  maxims  and  prejudices  of  those  days.  Wbd 
we  reflect,  that  a  century  had  scarcely  yet  elapsed  since  Boniface  VIIL 
was  exultinp^  in  the  plenitude  of  spiritual  despotism  ;  that,  even  tothecvi 
of  the  Aviflrnon  succession,  the  lofty  attributes  of  l^pacy  remained,  u 
heretofore,  unviolatcd  and  almost  un([uestioned ;  when  we  recollect,  toi^ 
how  slow  and  diflicult  are  the  triumphs  of  reason  over  prescriptive  ablfl^ 
dities,  we  shall  rather  admire  the  firmness  exhibited  at  Constance,  iv' 
the  couruflfe  with  which  some  Papal  ]>rinciples  were  overthrown,  than  cfn- 
sure  that  assembly  for  not  haviiicf  more  hastily  accomplished,  what  it  di*! 
at  lenc^lh  accomplish  efiectualiy. 

The  Council  continued  its  ses<;ions*  for  a  few  months  after  the  elocfiflO 

of  Martin,  and  \va»<   then  dismissed,  or  rathfi 
Faic  of  the  Pntendrrs.      adjourned,  tor  the  space  of  five  years.     Vavt 

wa^  the  place  appointed  for  the  next  meelinsT'. 
and  the  Pope  proceeded  towards  Koine,  to  occupy  and  refit   his  shaliew 
vessel.      Nevertheless,  with  whatever  securit)  he  nuiy  have  approachcdhii 
See,  he  nui^t  sonu'times  have  reflected,  that  there  still  lived  three  men,  who 
had  enjoyed  in  tluir  turns  tlie  dii^nity  which  he  now  held,  and  who  had  clung 
to  it  with  extreme  pertinacity,     it  was  fair  to  prcsiune  that  their  ambition 
would  not  depart  fn)ni  theni,  e\ce]>t  with  life  ;  and  that  any  casual  circum- 
stance, whicli  niiuht  oiler  to  any  one  of  them  the  means  of  recovering  any 
portion  of  his  ])o\\er,  would  find  him  eajjer  to  end)race  it.      So  lon^ra'SthfJ 
breathed,  the  concord  of  the  Church  could  scarcelv  be  deemed  secure;  W 
us   then   follow  their   history   to  its   termination,     (ircijfory  did  not  lorg 
survive  the  act  of  his  cession  ;  he  lived  louij:  enoupfh  to  emerg'e  from  the 
condition  of  di.slionour  and  puilt,  into  which  liis  weakness  had  thrown  him. 
and  little  lonn;t'r ;  and  if  his  last  act  hail  been  less  obviously  the  effect  d 
compulsion,  we  mi^ht  have  admitted  it  as  some  atonement  for  his  previous 
delinijnency. 

Peter  of  Luna  continued  for  about  six  years  to  proclaim  his  lepritimacy. 
and  exult  in  his   niartvrdorn.     Every  dav  the   walls  of  Paniscola  were 


*  TJii'se  were  fovty-fivft  iw  numWi  •,  Vbl^Uvv^.  -^K  various  iatoivals,  fram  Novtmlcr  ICtisi 
IIM,  to  Au;,-usiUlh,  \AV^. 
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astonished  by  the  repetition  of  his  anathemas ;  but  the  bolts  were  in- 
trocuoiis :  but  for  the  ti-mporary  departure  of  Alfonso  of  Arragfon  from 
^  the  principles  of  his  predecessor,  they  would  scarcely  have  been  heard 
beyond  the  fortress  grates ;  nor  did  they  disturb,  in  any  dep^ree,  the  repose 
of  Christendom.  He  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1424*,  in  extreme  old 
t  ag^ ;  but  his  vigour,  which  was  still  fresh  and  unabated,  gave  some  colour 
->  to  the  suspicion  of  poison,  which  attends  his  death.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  his  final  hour  approaching,  he  commanded 
the  attendance  of  his  two  Cardinals,  the  faithful  remnant  of  his  court,  and 
addressed  them  with  his  wonted  intrepidity.  And  then,  even  at  this  last 
lerisis,  when  ambition  and  interest  could  not  possibly  sway  him  longer,  he 
Asserted  with  his  parting  breath,  that  he  was  the  true  and  only  Pope,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  purity  of  the  Church  to  continue 
the  succession.  On  this  he  adjured  his  two  hearers,  on  pain  of  his 
pontifical  malediction,  to  elect  a  successor.  Having  secured  their  obedi- 
ence, he  died ;  and  it  is  related  in  ecclesiastical  records,  that  six  years 
aRerwards  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  symptom  of  decay ; 
and  that,  being  then  transported  to  Igluera,  a  town  of  Arragon,  the  pro- 
perty of  his  family,  it  long  continued,  and  perchance  may  still  continue,  to 
resist  the  visitation  of  corruption. 

His  character  has  not  escaped  equally  inviolate ;  and  the  censures  by 
which  it  is  perpetually  assailed,  cannot  in  justice  be  suppressed  or  soflened. 
His  talents  were  unquestionably  vivid  and  active ;  but  they  were  of  a 
mean  description, — the  mere  machines  of  intrigue  and  subtilty, — the  ener- 
gies of  a  contemptible  and  contracted  soul.     He  was  eminent  in  sanctity, 
and  the  integrity  of  private  life.     But  what  manner  of  integrity  or  sanctity 
Is  that,  which  is  found  consistent  with  ambition,  and  selfishness,  and  per- 
jury;  which  can  wrap  itself  in  duplicity  at  any  call  of  interest,  and  pursue 
a  seeming  expediency  through  fraud,  and  faithlessness,  and  falsehood  ?  But 
at  least  (it  is  said)  Benedict  was  sincere  in  believing,  that  he  was  the  true 
Pope,  and  that  through  his  perseverance  alone  the  succession  could   be 
pTCser\-ed  uninterrupted.  .  .  .  Was  he  so  sincere?     When  he  advocated 
so  warmly  the  necessity  of  mutual  concession,  during  the  reign  ol'  his  pre- 
decessor, then,  at  least,  he  was  not  persuaded,  that  the  purity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  identical  with  obedience  to  the  pretenders  of  Avignon.     Had 
he  been  so  persuaded,  he  could  not  himself  have  accepted  the  pontificate 
as  a  conditional  boon  ;  nor  bound  iiimself  by  oath  to  cede,  on  specific  terms, 
that  trust,  which  afterwards  he  proclaimed  it  his  religious  duty  to  main- 
tain, under  every  circumstance.     Assuredly,  if  his  sincerity  in  this  respect 
must  be  admitted,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge,  that  he  was 
■^     not  impressed  with  it  till  after  his  elevation ;  and  that  it  was  then  so  closely 
connected  with  his  ambition,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  historian,  as 
""     it  might  be  difficult  even  for  himself,  to  distinguish  between  them. 

The  two  Cardinals  obeyed  the  parting  injunction  of  their  master,  and 
chose  for  his  successor  one  Gilles  JNIugnos,  who  cnllcd  himself  Clement 
VIII.  But,  not  long  afterwards,  Alphonso  finally  withdrew  his  protection 
from  his  creature ;  Mugnos  retired,  without  a  struggle,  to  his  former 
obscurity  ;  and  the  succession  of  pretenders,  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  Church  by  the  Conclave  at  Anagni,  was  at  length  at  an  end. 


*  The  Vi'ur  Ik  tlisputed.     We  i'ullow  S|)o:uIaiius),  aun.  1424,  s.  iii.     The  circiimst;ince 


I>re- 


....  ^._^ ^  ._   ..^ ^  ^jtoivo^ 

plisheil  ill  the  case  of  Luna,  ihvrvfore  he  could  not  be  a  gemuno  6ucccs«»ot. 
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One  otlicr  object  of  our  curiosity  still  remains,  Bultazar  Cossa,  the  Pre- 
siderit,  the  adversary,  and  the  vicliui  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  Veij 
soon  after  the  dissolution  of  that  assembly,  the  Republic  of  Florence,  whick 
had  been  unccasiuirly  attached  to  the  cause,  or  at  least  to  the  person  an^ 
KulFeriui^s,  of  the  c;4ptive,  earnestly  solicited  his  liberation  from  Martin  V.; 
and  it  appears  that,  presently  afterwards,  whether  throufrb  the  imprudeon*. 
the  policy,  or  the  ijencrosity  of  that  Pope,  lialtazar  was  restored  to  liberty. 
He  returned  to  Italy,  and  ])resented  himself  as  a  simple  ecclesiastic  among 
his  former  associates  and  dependents.  His  popular  qualities  had  secund 
him  many  adherents,  and  their  ailection  was  not  shaken  by  his  adversitj. 
Tu  some  places  lie  was  welcomed  with  cordial  salutations,  but  Parma  «tt 
the  principal  hcene  of  his  triumph  and  tem])tation;  fur  there  he  found  i 
powerftil  party  prepared  to  revive  and  support  his  abrogated  claims  to 
the  cliuir.  These  warmly  ])rebsed  him  to  resume  his  dii^iiiiy,  and  their 
solicitations  were  seconded  by  several  individuals  who  had  tasted  his 
former  bounty,  or  had  hopes  from  his  future  gratitude  ;  all  joined  in  pio- 
teslinp^  against  the  violence  which  he  had  suffered  at  Constance,  and  cob- 
jured  him  once  more  to  array  himself  in  the  pontifical  vestments,  which 
were  ri<>;htfully  his  own.  This  was  not  all :  even  in  the  calculations  of 
Kucccss  there  seemed  some  (^round  for  hope.  The  independent  states  of 
Italy  would  probably  declare  in  his  favour,  and  the  numerous  peUJ 
tyrants,  who  had  usurped  the  ])atrimony  of  the  Church,  would  assuitdlj 
unite  ai^aiiist  tlie  acknowledpred  Pope.  These  circumstances  were  repK- 
sented  to  Ballazar,  and  he  fully  comprehended  their  importance.  Soox 
wronprs,  too,  some  minecessary  hardships,  lie  had  unquestionably  endured 
at  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  council.  J^altazar  patiently  listened  ttf 
the  seductions  of  his  friends;  and  then,  without  returniuL^  them  IDJ 
answer,  lie  suddenly  took  his  resolution.  He  departed  from  the  city  hastiW, 
and  witiioiit  any  altendanls ;  and  [irocceded  to  Florence,  where  the  Pope 
then  residcil,  in  the  iriwh  of  a  fui^itive  and  a  suppliant.  ImmediatelVt 
without  rcipiiiiiip:  any  forinid  security  for. his  peisnn,  he  sourrbt  tor  Martin, 
and  in  the  [irtsence  of  a  full  assend)ly  cast  himself  hundjly  at  his  feet;  and 
while   he  ivcofjnized  him  with   due  reverence  as  the  legitimate  V'icar «! 


ClinVt,  ho  repealed  his  solenm  latitication  of  the  acts  of  the  Council, 
of  his  ov,  n  dej)o.sili(in. 

Most  of  those,  who  witnessed  this  spectacle,  were  atl'ected  to  tears;  fiJf 


*  Till!  uciMuiit  of  Le.-niidus  Aretiuus  (in  l^eniin  Italic,  llistoria"),  who  h.ul  themeai'* 
of  kiiDwiii;^  tlio  truth,  is*  not  so  t";iv.)urable  ti»  the  motives  of  either  party,  astliat  which  «< 


would  mure  williiiL^ly  iiihjpt.     '•  John,  alter  his  c.ii>tivity  anJ  uhdicatioii,  wms  impnsyue* 
ill  Havari.i.    IJiit  m.uiy  had  a  scnijile,  whether  his  deposition  and  abdication^  heui*;  turcil* 


Ise. 
was  lei^ilim  ite.     Ami  if  that  was  douhtliil,  the  le;;itimacy  of  Martin  also  ciiine  into  il* 
juite.     Witli  this  app;ehi'iisii)!i,  and,  at  the  sasne  time,  le^t  the   Princes  of  GeniiaaVi 
jiosso-siMj^  this  ini.iLCe  (idoluin)  of  a  Pojhj,  shoidd  some  day  take   bonie  ailvantaj^  uf  ft 
JVIaitin  en;;a^ed   in  measures   for  his   redeinptijii  and  restoration  to    Italy.     Thrrvfjrt 
when  (»n  his  iihcratiun  lie  arrived  in  Fruice,  and  then  leiinit  the  counsel  of  Marl  In  (nhirh 
wai  tocn'Jinr  him  fur  life  at  Miutunu  before  he  arrivid  at  Mantua,  lie  turned  otitouari!* 
Genoa  :   and  there  bfi.i;x  free,  and  his   own  masti-r,  whether  induced    by    conscience,  *^ 
by  de.Npnr   id'  s«:c(.*ess  in   any  Im-.tilu   enterprise,  he   wdnntarily  ca:ne   to   l-'K'reuctf.  aii'l 
throwm:^  himself  at  the  fee;  of  Martin,  iv<:o:;nizid  I'.im  as  tlic  true  and  only  PontilT.    la 
ailvent.i  fjns   tot.t  civitas   o!t\;am  ])ri>f(i>a  midtis  larriinis  et   incredibili  cumniiseratioa< 
re>pe::.l  Imniiniriii  do  tanta'  diL^mt  iti.>  fasti:;io  in  tantas  calamitates  p-olapsum.     Ip>e  n'lo- 
<iue  inisir<il»ih  pr-.)j)i'  haiutii  ii.c.'debat,  \c."  .  .  .  Tiie  I'lorentines,  on  the  other  h.iuil,  »iw 
iiDi  \i'ry  f.>:id   of  J\)jv  Alaiim  ;   and  he  is  related,  l)y  the  simie  hibtoriau,    to   h-ive  Ixt-n 
ahn..st   childishly  iitlL.ted   by  a   aon-^  then   jjopular  ainon-;^  the  rabble,  of  which  lini 
burden  was — 
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they  beheld  the  man,  in  whose  presence  all  had  once  been  prostrate,  now 
I'ToIuntarily  humbling  himself  before  the  throne,  which  he  had  so  lately 
:  occupied,  and  before  an  individual,  who  had  honoured  him,  for  nearly  five 
r  years,  as  his  lord  and  pontiff.  Martin  V.  shared  the  general  emotion 
eand  the  reciprocal  conduct  of  these  two  prelates  furnishes  an  instance  of 
tjnag^animous  generosity,  which  too  rarely  illustrates  the  annals  of  the 
i  Church.  The  Pope  resolved  (o  exalt  his  predecessor  as  near  to  his  former 
:.  Aguity,  as  was  consistent  with  his  own  supremacy.  Baltazar  Cossa  was 
^appointed  cardinal  and  dean  of  the  Sacred  College ;  in  all  public  ceremonies, 
:  .inrhether  of  chapels,  consistories,  or  other  assemblies,  Baltazur  was  placed 
iby  the  side  of  the  Pontiff,  on  a  loflier  seat  than  any  other  ecclesiastic ;  he 
t  Vras  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  he  repaid  it  by  unde- 
iriating  fidelity. 

/'  That  fidelity  may,  indeed,  have  cost  him  no  struggle ;  and  if  we  should 
^believe  his  former  declaration,  that  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation  to 
the  chair  he  had  never  enjoyed  one  day  of  happiness,  the  most  enviable 
portion  of  his  life  may  really  have  been  that,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
.general  commiseration.  But  whether  he  passed  his  remaining  days  iu 
Saccessful  conflict  with  a  bad  and  powerful  passion,  or  whether  (as  seems 
'\o  us  more  probable)  he  surveyed  with  philosophical  disdain  the  dignity 
of  which  he  had  felt  the  cares,  and  had  not  valued  the  vanities, — in  either 
lease,  he  exhibited  a  vigour  and  expanse  of  mind,  which  is  rarely  found  in 
iaan.  ...  It  is  true,  that  the  usual  portraits  of  John  XXIII.  would  not 
prepare  us  to  expect  such  virtue  in  him.  But  that  Pope  has  been,  in 
truth,  too  hardly  treated  by  historians.  His  enemies,  in  all  ages,  have 
lieen  the  powerful  party  ;  and  the  monstrous  imputations,  which  originated 
at  Constance,  have  been  too  eagerly  repeated  both  by  Protestant  and  other 
writers.  Baltazar  Cossa  was  a  mere  soldier*, — deeply  stained,  no  doubt, 
with  the  loose  immorality  which  then  commonly  attached  to  that  profes- 
sion, but  not  destitute  of  candid  and  manly  resolution,  nor  of  those  worldly 
principles,  which  make  men  honourable.  It  is  entirely  unquestionable,  that 
he  was  never  actuated,  even  in  appearance,  by  any  sense  of  religion  ;  that 
he  was  wholly  disqualified  even  for  the  lowest  ministry  in  God's  Church  ; 
but  he  lived  in  an  age  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  characters 
were  still  deemed  consistent,  and  in  a  Church,  which  had  long  permitted 
the  most  dissolute  demeanour  to  its  directors.  As  grand  master  of  a 
military  order,  Baltazar  Cossa  might  have  descended  to  posterity  with 
untarnished  celebrity  ;  and  even  the  apostolical  chair,  had  he  possessed  it 
some  fifty  years  later,  would  have  pardoned,  under  the  protection  of  his 
warlike  enterprise,  the  pollution  and  scandal  of  his  vices. 


*  He  is  said  to  have  exercised  in  liis  youth  the  trade  of  a  pirate.  ..."  Dum  simplex 
Clericus  ac  in  adolesceutia  constitiitiis  existerrt,  cum  qiiibiiRdam  fratribus  suis  piraticam 
in  man  Neajwlitano,  ut  furfur,  exercuit,  &c.'*  ...  To  the  habits  thus  ac(piired,  is 
attributed  a  pvculinrity  which  followed  him  even  to  the  PoiHidom,  of  devoting  the  night  to 
business,  and  the  day  to  sleep.  Theod.  of  Nieni,  Vit.  Johann.  XXIII.  Ilis  character  is 
Ikirly  di8CUJ4.sed  by  Sismondi  (Rep.  Ital.  chap.  Ixii.),  who  tndy  n  marks,  that,  had  he  been 
as  aoandoned  as  he  is  sometimes  described,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  twice  iaisc<l  to 
the  pontificate  (fur  he  was  really  chonen  when  Alexander  V.  was  made  Pope),  nor  retained 
no  many  valuable  friends  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Leonardus  Aretinus  describes  him  to 
have  been  "  Vir  in  temporalibus  quidem  magnus  3  in  spiritualibus  vcro  nidlus  onniiuo  et 
ineptiis.**  .  .  .  Her.  ItaUc.  Ilisturia. 
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NOTE  ON  THK  MHITE  PENITENTS  AND  OTHER  ENTHUSIASTS 

(I.)  (iiovunni  Villaui  (lib.  xi.  cap.  xxiii.)  relates,  that  iu  1334  ooc 
Venliiriiis  ol*  Hor^amo,  a  nieiulicaiit  preacher,  a  man  of  no  eminence  oi 
familv  distinction,  created  a  stronp:,  though  temporary,  sensation  in  Ik»- 
bardy  and  Tuscany.  The  object  of  his  preaching  was  to  bring  sinnen 
to  repentance ;  and  so  threat  was  the  success,  and  so  visible  were  the  fniili 
of  his  elo(|ucnce,  that  more  than  ten  thousand  Lombards,  of  whom  miij 
were  of  the  liiglur  ranks,  set  out  to  pass  the  season  of  Lent  at  Rou 
They  were  clad  in  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic;  they  travelled  in  troops  of 
twenty-five  or  tliirty,  preceded  by  a  cross ;  and  their  incessant  cry  wa 
*  Peace  ami  mercy.*  Durini^  fifteen  successive  days,  the  time  of  their  pat* 
saj^e  through  I'lorence,  they  were  entertained  by  that  cnlig^htened  people 
with  res[)ect  and  churity ;  and  so  great  became  the  renown  und  influenct 
of  the  preacher,  that  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Avignon 
and  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Pope  Benedict.  Venturius  was  arrested, 
and  .Kummoncd  before  the  Inipiisition  on  the  charge  of  heresy  ;  and  lhuu«ii 
acquitted  by  that  tribunal,  he  was  still  retained  in  confinement  by  papil 
authority.  *  Such,'  says  Villani,  '  are  the  rewards  which  holy  persons 
receive  from  the  prelates  of  the  Church — unless,  indeed,  the  above  wis 
inflicted  as  a  just  chastisement  upon  the  overbearing  ambition  of  lint 
friar,  thoui^h  doubtless  his  intentions  were  excellent.' 

(II.)  We  read  in  Spondanus,  that  in  ttie  year  1374  there  arose  in  Bel- 
gium a  sect  of  Dancers,  who  paraded  the  streets,  entered  houses  nai 
churches  half  naked,  crowned  with  garlands,  dancing  and  singling,  uttering 
unknown  names,  falling  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  exhibiting  other 
marks  of  demoniacal  agitation.  Many  were  found  to  imitate  them;  and 
thus  much  (says  the  liistorian)  appears  certain,  that  this  elfect  was  pro- 
duced through  the  visitation  of  an  evil  spirit;  for  they  were  healed  bv  the 
charms  of  the  exorcists,  and  by  the  reading  of  St.  John's  gospel,  or  ofihe 
expressions  by  which  Christ  is  recorded  to  have  cast  out  devils,  asalsoof 
the  Aj>i)stle's  Creed.  The  same  writer  proceeds  more  reasonably  to  attri- 
bute thi.'ir  disease  to  the  want  of  religious  instruction.  Hut  it  was  utedr 
less  to  seek  j)artieular  causes  fur  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  distempers 
which  have  disligured  the  best  ages  of  the  Church,  ul  a  time  whenlbs 
disorders  of  the  ecclesia>lic:il  government  were  so  gonerally  lell  and 
confessed  ;  uhen  the  people  were  beginning  to  exercise  in  so  nianf 
(piarlcrs  a  i'reedom  of  opinion,  yet  feel)ly  moderated  by  reason  or  knO'*- 
ledge ;  and  when  religion  was  tlie  subject,  to  which  the  greater  piTtioa 
of  this  irregular  in(lc])endence  was  directed. 

(III.)  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  mentioninc:  one  other 
eruj)tion  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  more  violent,  indeed,  and  more  cele- 
brated, than  the  last,  hut  apparently  even  more  transient.  In  the  \ear  13^9, 
when  the  Christian  world  was  astounded  by  the  triumphs  of  the 
Turks  and  the  Tartars  from  without,  and  shocked  by  the  schism 
and  the  vices  whicii  it  exposed  and  occasioned  within,  a  body  of 
devotees  descended  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  began  to  preach  Peace  and 
Rej)entance.  They  wen;  entirely  clothed  in  white,  and  carried  crosses 
or  crucifixes,  whence  blood  appeared  to  exude  like  sweat.  They  were 
headed  by  a  priest,  a  foreigner,  whom  «ome  affirm  to  have  been  a  Spaniard. 
otluMs  a  JV()\enr-al,  others  a  Scotsman,  and  uho  allirmed  himseir  to  Ive 
Elias  the  rro})liet,  recently  returned  ironi  Paradise.  Tlie  awful  annonn<;e- 
meut,  whicli  he  was  commissioned  to  make,  was  tlie  immediate  de»iruciJ  lA 
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>r  the  world  by  an  earthquake ;  and  his  tale  and  his  prophecy  were 
iagerly  received  by  a  generation,  educated  in  habits  of  religious  credulity. 
Lombardy  was  the  scene  of  his  first  exhortations ;  he  traversed  its  cities 
uid  villages,  followed  by  multitudes,  who  assumed  at  his  bidding  the 
eroBS,  the  raiment,  and  at  least  the  show  of  repentance.  From  Lombardy 
he  proceeded  to  the  Ligurian  Alps,  and  entered  Genoa  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  enthusiasts,  natives  of  an  adjacent  town.  They  sang  various  new 
kymns  in  the  form  of  litanies,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  StahtU  Mater 
MSorota,  the  reputed  composition  of  St.  Gregory :  they  passed  several 
lays  in  that  city  preaching  peace,  and  then  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
Scnoese  caught  the  contagion,  and  transmitted  it  onwards  to  Lucca  and 
Pisa.  Those  of  Lucca  immediately  proceeded,  four  thousand  in  number, 
O  Florence,  and,  after  being  entertained  by  the  public  hospitality,  de- 
mrted.  Then  the  Florentines  adopted  that  new  religion  (as  ecclesiastical 
vriters  designate  it)  with  equal  fervour;  and  thus  was  it  propagated  Irom 
wtt  end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  till  its  course  was  at  length  arrested  by 
he  sea. 

This  pious  fren2:y  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  nor  to  the  laity, 
ler  even  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  Prelates  and  even  cardinals 
ffe  recorded  to  have  followed,  if  they  did  not  guide,  the  current;  and  the 
lumerous  procession  from  Florence  was  conducted  by  the  Archbishop. 
Lnd  if,  indeed,  we  are  to  believe  the  wonderfnl  effects  which  are  ascribed 
o  the  preaching  of  these  fanatics,  we  shall  scarcely  censure  the  compli- 
nce  which  countenanced,  or  at  least  which  tolerated  them.  All  who 
Dined  in  those  pilgrimages  made  confession  and  testified  sincere  repent- 
rnce.  Every  one  pardoned  his  neighbour,  and  dismissed  the  recollection 
if  past  offences  ;  so  that  the  work  of  charity  was  multiplied  with  zeal  and 
mulation,  and  enmities,  which  no  ordinary  means  could  have  reconciled, 
fere  put  asleep.  It  was  a  festivity  of  general  reconciliation.  Ambuscades, 
issassinations,  and  all  other  crimes  were  for  the  season  suspended ;  nor 
ras  any  violence  committed  nor  any  treason  meditated,  so  long  as  the 
'  feligion"  of  the  White  Penitents  continued  in  honour.  But  this  was 
lOt  long ;  the  imposture  of  the  prophet  was  presently  discovered  and 
xposed,  and  within  a  very  few  months  from  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
kie  order  fell  into  disregard,  and  wholly  disappeared*. 


Chapter  XXIV. 
Attempts  of  the  Church  at  Self-Reformation. 

lencral  clamour  for  Reformation — with  different  objects^-first  appearance  of  a  Reform  party  in  the 
Cbarch— exposure  of  Church  abuses  by  individual  Ecclesiastics— Pierre  d'Ailli — Nicholas  Cle- 
snangia — John  Gersou— German  and  English  Reformers— Zabarella— the  real  viewri  and  objects  of 
Iboae  Ecclesiastics— how  limited— position,  exertions,  and  disappointment  of  the  Council  of  Pisa 
—good  really  effected  by  it — Council  of  Constance — language  of  Gerson — The  Committee  of  Reform 
—Its  labount — the  question  ns  to  the  priority  of  the  Reformation  or  of  the  election  of  the  new 
Pope— division  of  the  Council— arguments  on  both  sides— calumnies  against  the  Germans— death 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury — Address  to  the  Emperor — defection  of  two  Cardinals  and  of  the  English 
—final  effort  of  the  Germans— triumph  of  the  Papal  party— and  election  of  Martin  V. — necessary 
result  of  this — the  principles  and  motives  of  the  Italian  clergy— The  fortieth  Session— object  of  the 
Beformers— the  Eighteen  Articles— remarks — other  projects  of  the  Committee — respecting  the  Court 
of  Rome— their  general  character — respecting  the  secular  Clergy — ecclesiastical  jurisdiction — the 

*  The  authors  who  have  mentioned  these  enthusiasts,  are  Tlieodoric  of  Niem,  an  eye- 
ritnefii  l^uggiu,  iu  liii  Ui&tury  of  i?Horeoce|  Sigoniui,  l:*latina,  Muratori. 
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monastic  wliil.liflimcnis— the  real  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  partleB— firat 
Inga  of  Morlin  V.— frcah  ri-monnlram  cs  of  the  nalJon«— SIgUmond'a  reply  to  the  French~ib«Pi 
negotiator  with  the  niitlon»  neparolely— publifheH  in  the  43rd  Senalon  liia  Artlclea  of  Befornitisil 
—and  noon  nft^rw.tnlH  iJUmoIvc"*  the  Co'.inrll— the  Conrurdata— character  of  the  Pope*«  Articlo- 
AunateR—exrrtiiinN  of  the  FfPiich— the  principle  of  the  superiority  of  a  GenenU  Council  ta  te 
Pope  establixlird  at  Conntuiiic— decree  fur  the  periodical  convocation  of  General  Cooacflt- 
a««emblie<i  of  I'uvia  and  Slcnnn— meeting  of  the  ('oHad/o/iiaWc— death  of  Mitrlin  V.—crUii if 
the  Church— Accensliin  of  KiijreninH  IV.— hJn  clinrncter— determines  on  opponltlon  to  theCooad 

„(  iiaHic the  o'.ijcctr  of  thnt  an!.enibly— Canllnnl  Julian  Ce«rini— Contest  between  the  Cosodlad 

the  Tupe^twii  e|MstIc«  of  Cordinal  Julian  to  tiie  Tcpe— citations  from  them,    on  the  ccimiplMe;^ 
tlie  (iennnn  clergy,  on  the  popular  di>eunfent,  on  tli«  transfer  or  prorogation  of  the  CuunciLoatk 
dnn^'vr  to  tlie  temporal  ities*  of  tiie  Church,  on  Eugeniua*  efforts  to  destroy  the  Council— politia! 
cireumHtancc't  interrupt  the  ■liMpute— the  Pope  rnnctinns  the  Council,  and  they  proceed  ti& 
refurmntion  of  the  Church— SuliNtiincc  of  the  chief  enactments  on  that  subject— again*t  coon* 
binage,  feex  paid  at   Home— un  papal  election,  ^c.— some  buliseqnent  canonii — Industry  oCik 
Fiipe*s  party  in  tlie  Ciuiiicil— IiIh  huneiisful  negotiutinns  at  CunMtautlnople— the  quarrel  rcEcwvo- 
the  Pope  usxemblcH  the  Council  of  Ferrnra— SeeexHlon  of  Cardinal  Julian — his  example  uot  Initanl 
— Differences  about  the  legitlmury  of  the  Council  of  Rasle— the  Cardinal  of  Arlea — the  eicHipr*- 
position*  agalnnt  KugenluH- i>troiig  oppoKition  in  favour  of  the  Pope — he  \h  depoaed— ABtadcOi 
J>uke  of  Savoy,  'Ke'.ix  V.)  appointed  Huccessor— diimolutlon  of  tiie  Council— Nicholas  V.  ncctfAi 
KugeniuR.and  Kellx  nbdlcates- Diet  ofMayencc- The  Catntil  of  Duvrtie* — Pragmatic  Sanrtios—ife 
two  fundamental  prini-ipleii— character  of  Its  leading  provifions—itu  real  permanence — The  icten  jfi 
perloilical  meeting  of  General  CouncilM— ll»  probable  effects  on  the  condition  of  the  CharA- 
KccIettiaHtical  principles  of  the  Cnunrllt  of  (*onatance  and  Basle— treatment  of  Huts  and  Jerew 
of  Prague— st|iirltnal  legUiatlon  of  the  Council  of  Hu^le — Intolerance  of  those  aasembiiei— Dif 
covery  of  the  art  of  printint;. 

Tiiouaii  Churclimcn  arc  usiuilly  slow  to  perceive  the  corruptions  of  their 
own  system,  uiul  iiiuvisely  dilatory  and  a])prel)eiisive  in  correcting  thfn, 
still  the  ahiises  of  the  lloinaii  Catholic  Church  were  now  become  ^^ 
grant — they  had  so  coiuninDly  thrown  ofV  decency  and  shame — they  wcR 
80  wholly  indefensihle  hy  reason  or  even  by  sophistry — and  at  the  same 
time  so  oppressive  and  so  nnpo])iilar,  that  a  cry  for  Ueforniatioii  besnin  to 
be  raised  by  tlie  acknowlrdfrt'd  friends,  the  ministers,  and  even  tlie  die- 
taries i)f  the  cnniniiinion.  \Ve  intend  no  reference  iit  this  nionunt  loth< 
murnnirs  of  those  (liMontonted  spirits,  ^\llo  saw  deeper  into  the  iiiitjuiiiej 
of  the  svstem,  and  uiined  their  vet  iiiedVilnal  resistance  at  its  nH)t — those 
faithful  niesseiiiicrs  of  the  (ir^spcl,  who  prepared  the  way  for  Luther  and 
Craniuer,  but  whose  waniiiijis  were  lost  \\\un\  a  selfish  and  shc>rt-sii:hieil 
hierarehv.  The  exertions  of  Wicklilfe  and  Muss,  the  real  reformers  of  i1k 
Chinch,  will  be  noticed  hereafter:  at  present,  we  sliall  confine  our  alltn- 
tiou  to  the  endfavours,  by  which  the  wi*«er  and  more  virtuous  anumff  liff 
«)be(lient  chihbeu  strove,  throui;h  a  considerable  period,  to  remove  her  \\w< 
repulsive  (U'fonnilies,  and  restore  at  leusi  the  semblance  of  health  aiid 
diijnity.  We  shall  observe  with  curio»-ity  and  advantac^e  tlie  particuIiT 
evils,  to  which  the  zeal  of  those  reformers  was  directed,  ami  tlie  pencr?e 
and  narrow  and  fatiil  policy  which  thwarted  it.  It  is  not  that  any  elfeciual  j 
remedies  could  have  been  applied  by  those  hands — nor  any  perfect  rer.o-  | 
vation  of  their  Coinnnmion  accomplished  by  men,  who  were  i^^nurantof 
the  actual  seat  and  character  of  the  disease.  The  restoration  of  an  ENan- 
{l^elical  Churcli  was  not  the  object,  nor  could  it  have  been  the  result,  i^ 
their  elforts;  but  the  permanence  of  tlnir  own  system  was  tlie  matter 
really  at  stake—  for  it  is  very  clear  that  the  dominion  of  Home  would  liav* 
been  i^reatly  streni»thonc(l  by  seasonable  self-correction;  and  that  an  aullM>- 
rity,  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  firmest  j^rejudices  of  mankind,  nn'ght  have  l»een 
l)reser\ed  somewhat  lontrcr,  had  it  been  exercised  with  more  discretion, 
and  modified  accordinj;'  to  the  chanf»ini>:  principles  of  the  times. 

Ill  our  projjR'ss  throuj;h  the  carlirr  annals  oltlie  Church,  the  shadow  of 
reformation  is  continually  before  (  iir  eyes,  and  its  name  presents  itself  in 
every  page — not  only  in  the  records  of  the  monastic  establibhiuents,  whiih 
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could  not  otherwise  have  heen  perpetuated,  than  by  an  unceasing^  process 
ofregreneration,  but  also  in  the  general  regulations  of  Popes  and  of  Coun- 
cils. The  necessity  of  new  enactments,  the  pressure  of  existing  abuses, 
the  excellence  of  the  ancient  discipline  were  admitted  in  all  ag^,  and  the 
admission  was  sometimes  followed  by  salutary  legislation.  Indeed,  it  is 
unquestionable,  that  those  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Church,  who  have 
best  secured  the  gratitude  of  their  own  communion,  as  well  as  the  com- 
memoration of  history,  have  deserved  that  distinction,  not  by  a  timid 
acquiescence  in  the  defects  of  the  existing  institutions,  but  by  a  generous 
endeavour  to  correct  them :  so  that  the  word  at  least  was  familiar  and 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  Prelates  and  of  Popes,  and  the  principle  might 
be  avowed,  under  certain  restrictions,  without  any  suspicion,  or  even  insi- 
nuation, of  heresy. 

The  first  occasion,  however,  on  which  the  advocates  of  reform  can  be 
■aid  to  have  appeared  as  a  party  in  the  Church,  was  the  first  assembly  for 
the  extinction  of  the  schism.  Among  the  Fathers  of  Pisa  a  powerful  spirit 
of  independence  prevailed,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  preceding  century 
had  given  it  a  direction  and  an  object.  There  are,  indeed,  many  earlier 
instances  of  the  boldness  of  ecclesiastics  in  individually  denouncing  the 
imperfections  of  the  Church,  and  in  synodically  legislating  for  their  removal; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  secession  to  Avignon  had  lowered  the  majesty  of 
Kome  and  impaired  the  resources  of  her  Pontiffs ;  it  was  not  till  the  divi- 
sion which  followed  had  filled  the  world  with  proofs  of  their  weakness 
and  baseness,  of  their  necessities,  their  vices,  and  their  extortions— -that  a 
principle  very  hostile  to  papal  despotism  esta- 
blished itself,  not  only  among'princes  and  en-  General  Complaints  against 
lightened  laymen,  but  even  among  the  Pre-  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
lates  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Indeed,  when 

we  observe  the  language  in  which  certain  eminent  ecclesiastical  writers, 
during  the  conchision  of  the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century,  have  exposed  and  stigmatized  ecclesiastical  disorders,  our 
wonder  will  rather  be,  that  the  system,  which  they  so  boldly  denounced, 
did  not  sink  beneath  the  burden  of  its  own  sinfulness,  than  that  persons,  who 
were  interested  in  its  preservation  should  have  combined  to  amend  and 
restore  it.  Among  these  were  men  of  the  noblest  character  and  most 
extended  learning ;  men  of  all  nations,  and,  during  the  schism,  of  all  obe- 
diences; at  the  same  time,  they  were  persons  attached  to  Poj)ery  and  pa- 
tronized by  Popes.  Among  the  French,  Pierre  d'Ailli,  Cardinal  of  Cam- 
brai,  was  a  moderate,  but  earnest,  advocate  for  reform  ;  in  his  treatise* 
on  that  subject,  written  about  1410,  he  censured  with  great  severity  the 
luxurious  insolence  of  his  own  order ;  and  it  was  he  who  has  retailed  a  pro- 
verb current  in  those  days,  *  that  the  Church  had  arrived  at  such  a  con- 
dition, as  to  deserve  to  be  governed  only  by  the  reprobatet.*  Nicholas  of 
Clemangis,  a  native  of  Champagne,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Benedict 
XIII.,  in  an  address  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  ascribed  the  schism 

*  *  I)c  diffiailtate  Reforinationis  in  Concilio  UniverBali.'  It  was  addressed  to  Gersoii, 
in  reply  to  the  Treatise  of  the  latter  on  the  same  subject.  His  more  celebrated  work  was 
that  *  be  Ecclesiastica  Potestate,'  in  which  he  {^ave  his  views  of  the  ori)^in  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal, OS  well  as  of  papal  I'ower,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  6th  volume  of  Von  der  Ilardt.  He  was  born  in  Picardy  in  1350|  and  both  Gerson 
and  Clemangis  were  his  pupils.     Bayle,  Vie  de  Pierre  d' A  illy. 

f  ^  Adeo  ut  jam  horrendum  quorundam  proverbium  sit,  ad  hunc  statum  venissc  Eccle- 
Mam,  lit  non  sit  digna  regi  nisi  per  reprobos."  The  passage  is  cited  by  Leufaut,  Hist. 
Cuuc  Const,  1.  vii.  s.  1. 
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and  desolation  of  the  Church  to  the  frightful  ungodfinen  of  ita  pas- 
tors.    *  Tlie  earliest  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  devout,  humble,  cht- 
rilable,  liberal,  disinterested,  and  they  despised  the  good  things  of  tiiis 
world.     But  as  riches  increased,  piety  diminished ;  luxury,  ambition,  aud 
insolence  took  the  place  of  religion,  humility,  and  charity:  poverty  became 
a  disgrace,  and  economy  a  vice ;  avarice  came  to  the  aid  and  support  of 
ambition  ;  and  the  property  of  ecclesiastics  being  no  longer  suHicieni  for 
their  desires,  it  grew  into  practice  to  seize  that  of  others,  to  pillage,  assault, 
and  oppress  the  inferiors,  and  to  plunder  every  one  under  every  pretext.' 
Such  being  the  substance  of  his  general*  censures,  he  did  not  hesitate 
more  particularly  to  ascribe  the  first  rank  in  vice  and  scandal  to  the  Popes. 
'When  they  saw,  that  the  revenues  of  Rome  and  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  were  inadequate   to  their  designs   of  aggrandisement,  it    became 
necessary   to   discover   new   resources   for   the   support  of  that  project 
of  universal  monarchy.     And  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  lucrative^ 
than   to   deprive   metropolitans,    bishops,  and  other  ordinaries,  of  the 
right  of  election  to  benefices,  and  to  reserve  the  nomination  and  collatios 
to  themselves :  and  these  they  never  conferred,  except  for  large  sums  of 
money ;  which  they  often  obtained  in  advance,  by  granting  expectative 
graces  to  all  sorts  of  persons  indiscriminately,  or  at  least  without  any  dis* 
tinction  in  regard  to  capacity  or  morals.'     Such  was,  in  truth,  the  origin  of 
the  Apostolic  Chamber  ;  and  the  mysteries  of  that  ii:!cal  inquisition  had,  do 
doubt,  beeu  intimately  revealed  to  llie  secretary  of  Benedict  Xiil.     The 
last  whom  we  shall  mention,  and  the  greatest  among  the  reformers  of 
France,  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  .John  Gerson.    In 
a  sermon  delivered  before  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  I40B,  that  eloquent 
Doctor  exposed  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  with  the  same  freedom  which  lie 
afterwardst  employed  at  Constance  in   defining  the  legitimate  limits  of 
Papal  authority.     From  tlie  exposure  of  the  evil  he  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate its  origin  ;  aud  as  the  general  degeneracy  of  every  rank  in  the  priest- 
hood was  commonly  traced  by  the  writers  of  that  age  to  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Uoman  Court,  so  any  ellbrt  to  purify  the  derscending  stream  was 
reasonably  directed  to  its  su])posed  source. 

If  the  most  distinguished  among  the  reforming  party  were  natives  of 
France,  the  Germans  engaged  in  greater  nunil)ers,  and  with  greater  cuo- 
sistency,  in  the  same  project.     Ttiey  appear,  moreover,  to  have  been  the 

*  Nut  that  his  censures  were  coQfinc'iI  to  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  ck'r^ ;  x 
considerable  share  ut'  them  is  directed  to  their  incontinence — for  instauce,  '  Quid  illud, 
ub>ecro,  quale  est  f  quod  p/erisi/ue  in  Diuccsibus  rectores  parocliianim  ex  vrrio  et  cvo- 
ducto  ctfrn  sw's  Prte/utis  pf^etio  passim  et  jmblice  Concnl)inas  tenent  f  Quod  subditurum 
excesifiis  ut  vitia^  umniaqiie  oHicin,  queo  Judiciis  pncense  sunt  sjlita,  publico  vemindaut  P 
Sed  adhuc  levia  hojc  sunt."  Nor  was  he  more  uierciiid  to  the  canons  and  monks ;  he  was 
even  particularly  seveie  on  the  insolence  and  vanity  of  tlie  latter,  whom  he  coUNidcied 
a^  the  l*haiiscus  t)f  tlieir  a^e.  Resi»ectinj;  the  abominations  committed  in  the  uunntrie;, 
hw  expressions  are  stronjj  and  exairi^iTated.  '  Nam  quid,  obsecro,  aliud  sunt  hue  tiinjore 
imellarum  monasteri^L,  nisi  qua-ilain,  non  dico  Dei  sanctuaria,  sed  X'eneris  exicrantti 
prostibula,  sed  lasoivonna  et  iuipudicorum  Juvenum  ad   libidines  explendaa  receiitaiuU 


Leniant,  ('one.  ("onsf.,  1.  vii.,  c.  \'A. 


t  In  1410  he  ad«lre»sid  to  I'lcrre  d*Ailly  his  treatise  « I)e  Moilis  I'niendi  et  Refoi^ 
niautli  Ecclesiam  in  Concilio  L'niversali.'  His  more  celebratid  W(^rk,  *  l)e  Sinitriiii 
ubolenda  C'onstantiensis  Concilii   Ope/  was  writtea  durim;  the  Council.     Buth  uiav  be 


i'uuud  iu  \'ua  der  Uardt,  lom.  i. 
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*■  earliest  in  the  field ;  for  we  observe,  that  Henry  cle  Lanj^enstein,  of  Hesse, 
&a  German,  published  in  13B1  a  vigforous  treatise  on  '  the  Uuiou  and  Refor- 
:  mation  of  the  Church*.'     The  five  last  chapters  ot*  his  work  were  en»pioy«d 
^IB  depictings  the  universal  profligacy  of  the  clergy.     After  dcuuunciiig  the 
'  liinonies  and  other  iniquities  of  the  Popes,  the  Curdinals,  and  Prelates,  he 
» descended  to  expose  the  concubinage  of  the  priests  and  the  debaucheries 
»0f  the  mouks;  he  represented  the  cathedfals  as  no  better  than  dens  of 
i  robbers,  and  the  monasteries  as  taverns  and  brothelsf.     From  England 
the  voice  of  remonstrance  proceeded  with  not  less  energy.     *  The  GoUlen 
Mirror  of  the  Pope,  his  Court,  the  Prelates,  and  the  rest  of  the  dergy:^/ 
was  composed  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.,  the  most  triumphant 
era  of  schism  and  simony;   and  the  Treatise  of  Richard  Ullerstun,  an  Ox- 
brd  Doctor,  is  said  to  have  guided  the  views  of  the  Bisliup  of  Salisbury, 
who  effectually  served  the  cause  by  his  personal  zeal,  both  at  Pisa  and 
Constance.     The  Italians,  as  they  were  the  only  people  who  profited  by 
pontifical  corruption,  so  were  they  more  commonly  found  to  defend  and 
uphold  it.    But  even  among  them  were  a  few  splendid  exceptions;  Pileus§, 
Archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  Zabarella||,  Cardinal  of  Florence,  ack now ledg-ed 
and  deplored  the  general  unworthiness  of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged. 
Ijastly,  even  the  Spaniards  themselves,  the  perverse  adherents  of  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  vented  at  Constance,  in  some  satirical  compositions,  the  indig- 
nation, which  it  was  not  yet  politic  to  express  openly. 

We  have  thus  seen  how  generally^  it  was  admitted  at  that  period,  even 
1^  the  friends  and  ministers  of  the  Church,  that  great  abuses  existed 


*■ '  Consilium  Pocis  de  Unioue  ac  Refonnatione  Kccleaiac  in  Condlio  Uuiveraali  qua- 
rBBdo.'     It  occuiues  sixty  columns  in  the  beginning  of  Vou  dur  Uurdt's  Kecoud  vuluniu. 

f  This  reformer  seems  also  to  have  looked  somewliat  more  deeply  into  the  question  ; 
for  he  beheld  with  dissatisfaction  the  great  multitude  of  images,  which  he  hebl  to  be  so 
many  incentives  to  idolatry  ;  and  he  wan  offended  by  tlie  multiplication  of  fcsitivals,  and 
the  frivolous  nature  of  the  controversies  which  divided  the  (.'huich. 

X  '  Aureum  Si)eculum  Paps,  ejus  Curiic,  Pnelatorum,  aliorumquc  Spiritualium.*  The 
work  gained  great  celebrit}'  on  the  Coutinuut. 

^  See  his  Ingenua  Parrenesis  ad  Sigismund.  Imper.  I)e  Uffurmatione  Kcc/esicB  in 
Cont:  Const,  prosequendti,  upud  Von  der  Hardt,  torn,  i.,  part  15. 

J)  There  btill  exists  a  lung  and  elaborate  Treatise,  published  by  ZjbarL>lla,  <  De 
Schismate  Innoceutii  et  Benetlicti  Poutificis/  either  before  the  meeting  of  the  Cuuncil 
of  Pisa,  or  during  its  earliest  deliberations. 

Jin  the  *  IlisJtory  of  the  Council  of  Constance,'  by  Theodoi  ic  Vrie,  written  at  tlietimu 
dedicated  to  Sigisniond,  the  Church  herself  i.s  made  tu  speak  the  following  lines,  more 
remarkable  for  the  bold  truths  which  they  contain,  than  for  delicacy  of  expression,  or 
nwtrical  correctness.     (Lib.  i.  Metrum  Secundum.) 

Ueu  Simon  regnat ;  per  munera  r[un>que  reguntur, 

Judiciumcpie  pium  gaza  nefauda  vetat. 
Curia  Fapalis  fovet  omnia  scandala  mundi^ 

Delubra  sacra  facit  perfiditatc  funnn. 
Ordo  sacer,  baptisma  sacrum  cum  Chrismaie  Sancto 

Venduntur,  turpi  conditione  foro. 
Dives  honoratur,  itaupcr  coutemuitur,  atquc 
Qui  diire  jdura  valet  munera  gratus  erat. 
Aurea  (juiv  quondam  fuit,  hinc  argentea  Pap{c 

C'uria  ])rocedit  deteriore  modo. 
Ferrea  dehinc  facta,  dura  ccrvice  ({uicvit 

Tempore  uou  modico ;  sed  modo  f.icta  lutum. 
Postque  lutum  quid  deterius  solet  esse  ?     liecordor— 
Stercus.     Kt  ill  tali  ('uria  tota  sedet. 
Semler,  in  Cap.  ii.  Secul.  xv.,  '  De  Punlico  Kcclesioo  Statu,'  enumerates  a  great  nudti- 
tude  of  compositions  produced  by  the  discontentetl  spirit.^  of  the  14ih  and  Ijtli  centuries. 
SJMveruI  ore  given  at  leugih  by  llermau  Vou  der  liordt,  Ilist.  Coucil.  Constant. 
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therein,  that  they  demnnded  immediate  and  efTectual  correction,  and  tbw 
such  could  only  be  administered  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Lrtlie 
us  examine  then,  lor  one  moment,  the  view  which  they  took  of  their  o«i|  it 
imperfections.  .  .  We  may  observe  that  the  lamentations  and  censniOt 
su  abundantly  poured  forth  by  those  writers,  were  confined  alraoi 
wholly  toone  subject— the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  clergy,  Thi^ 
indeed,  was  ackn(>wledp:cd  to  extend  to  the  lowest  rank  from  the  very  higfaet 
— this  was  admitted  to  comprise  every  form  of  sin  and  degradation — buttU^ 
accordinj^to  their  notions,  was  the  limit  of  the  evil.  Under  this  one  headm 
comprehended  (or  very  nearly  so)  tiie  sum  and  substance  of  the  ecdea* 
astical  derang^ement.  The  purity  of  the  si/stcm  was  seldom  or  never  quel* 
tioned;  the  perfect  intep^rity  and  infallible  wisdom  of  the  Church,  and  the 
divine  obli<ration  to  believe  and  obey,  without  thoup^ht  or  question,  all  M 
it  had  enjuiued  or  should  enjoin,  in  practice,  or  precept,  or  ceremony,  or 
discipline,  was  as  strong^ly  inculcated  by  the  most  eminent  refonners,  as  by 
the  most  perverse  upholders  of  the  avowed  abuses;  only,  it  was  maintained 
by  the  former,  that  the  men,  who  administered  this  heaven-descended  systen, 
were  sunk  in  a  depravity  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  raise  thenii 
and  that  no  measures  could  effect  this  benefit,  which  did  not  first  provide 
for  the  re-orgnnization  of  the  highest  ranks.  Af)er  all,  it  was  but  the 
surface  of  the  subject  which  they  surveyed;  and  thus  the  remediei 
])roposed  could  not  be  other  than  inefl'ectual. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  those  remedies  were  properly 
adapted  to  the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  attain.  The  demoralixa- 
tion  of  the  inferior  clergy  was  undoubtedly  occasioned,  in  a  very  frreat  met- 
sure,  by  the  nun-residence,  the  avarice,  and  the  venality  of  their  more 
elevated  brethren;  and  these  views  were  communicated  almost  necessarily 
by  the  contagion  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  And  since  it  was  become  the 
practice  of  thai  Court  to  attract  all  aspiring  ecclesiastics  by  the  undisn-nised 
sale  of  the  nu)st  lionourahle  dignities,  its  malignant  influence  spread  like  a 
pestilence  tlirouii:)!  the  Chiirch.  Those,  therefore,  who  maintained  that 
no  reform  C(nild  have  any  ctlVct  unless  it  commenced  at  the  head,  and 
whose  fust  cndeavonrs  were  turned  to  extirpate  the  scandals  of  the  Vatican, 
pursued  their  o'.vn  \ie\vs  with  boldness  and  sagacity,  and  aimed  well  to 
uproot  the  evil  which  they  saw — only,  their  views  were  too  narrow,  and 
the  evil  lay  deeper  than  they  were  able  to  discover,  or  than  tliey  dared  to 
avow. 

One  ])rofessed  object  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  *  to  reform  the  Church 

in  its  head  and  in  its  members;'  and  many  of  the 
T/ic.  Cuv/tcil  of  Pisa,     fathers  there  assembled  were  earnest  in  that  inten- 
tion.    We  have  seen,  indeed,  to  what  insufheient 
limits  their   project  was  confined  :  still  was  it  no  inconsiderable  design  in 
that  age,  uor  unworthy  of  a  bold   and   generons  character,    especially  in 
ministers  and  prelates  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  repress  the  licentiousne55, 
and  to  moderate  the  ])ower,  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.      The  boldness 
of  the  enterprise  may  be  measured  by  its  dilhculty  ;  for,  if  it  was  lilile  that 
the  reformers  atten)])ted,  it  was  nuich  more  than  they  had    the  means  of 
accomplishing.     The  moment,  however,  was  exceedingly  favourable;  and 
when,  after  the  deposition  of  the  two  j)retenders,  the  See  was  vacant,  and 
the  election  about  to  be  made  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Council,  an  oalh 
was  imposed  upon  llie  Cardinals,  that  he  among  them  who  should  be  raised 
to  the  Pontificate,  should  not  dissolve  the  Council,  until  after  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  had  been  completed.    The  choice  of  the  College,  directed 
by  the  counsels  of  Baltazar  Cossa,  fell  upon  Alexander  V.     Cjerson  pre- 
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sntly  preached  before  him,  and  did  not  omit  to  press  the  paramount 
duty  of  correcting  many  abuses.     A  great  number  of  the  fathers  held  the 
r   tame  expectation.     But  Alexander,  who  was  a  Greek  and  a  Pope,  had  no 
r  design  to  diminish  his  own  profitable  privileges,  nor  any  scruple  in  evading 
his  solemn  obligation.     In  the  22nd  and  23rd  Sessions  he  published  cer- 
■  tein  declarations,  that  out  of  regard  for  the  necessities  of  the  Churches,  he 
:  remitted  all  arrears  due  to  the  Apostolical  Ciiamber;    that  he  resigned 
I  henceforward  his  claim  on  the  property  of  deceased  Prelates,  and  the  reve- 
-  nues  of  vacant  bishoprics;  that  he  would  make  no  more  transfers  of  bene- 
fices, without  previously  hearing  the  parties  concerned  ;  and  that  provincial 
:    councils  should  be  more  frequently  assembled  for  the  salutary  regulation  of 
the  Church.  The  consideration  of  any  extensive  plan  of  reform  bethought 
I    expedient  to  defer,  until  the  next  general  Council ;  but  this  was  to  be 
assembled  in  three  years. 

With  these  unsubstantial  concessions — and  even  from  these  there  was 
.  one  dissentient  Cardinal, — the  Prelates  of  Pisa  were  dismissed  ;  and  if  they 
returned  to  their  several  Sees  with  the  consciousness,  that  they  had  not  fully 
accomplished  any  one  of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  convoked,  yet 
were  they  not  without  consolation,  nor  were  their  labours  without  fruit. 
They  had  not,  indeed,  healed  the  divisions  of  the  Church  ;  they  had  not 
restrained  the  abuses  of  papal  power ;  they  had  not  checked  the  profligacy 
of  the  Cardinals ;  they  had  not  imposed  any  limit  on  the  spreading  domina- 
tion of  simony.  Nevertheless,  they  had  fulfilled  an  important  destiny  in 
the  declining  history  of  their  Church ;  they  had  proclaimed  the  supremacy 
of  a  general  Council,  and  deposed  the  two  disputants  who  divided  the 
papacy;  they  had  freely  censured  the  vices  of  the  Apostolical  See,  and  had 
demanded  its  reformation  ;  they  had  secured  the  early  convocation  of  ano- 
ther Council  for  the  remedy  of  their  grievances;  and  lastly,  and  most 
especially,  they  had  op])osed  to  pontifical  despotism  that  independent  con- 
atitutional  spirit,  which  was  the  safeguard  of  the  ancient  Church ;  and 
which  spreading  from  Pisa  to  Constance,  from  Constance  to  Basle,  and 
striking  deeply,  though  latently,  during  the  times  of  iniquity  which  suc- 
ceeded, at  length  achieved,  under  happier  auspices  and  in  a  bolder  spirit, 
its  great  and  effectual  triumph. 

A  much  more  numerous  congregation  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  of 
every  rank,  of  ambassadors,  of  doctors  of  law,  and  other  distinguished  lay- 
men, constituted  the  august  assembly  of  Con- 
stance. The  place  was  favourable  to  the  hopes  The  Council  of  Comtance, 
of  reform  ;  for  the  German  soil  was  more  aus- 
picious to  that  cause  than  the  irreligious  and  interested  cities  of  Italy. 
Accordingly,  we  observe  that  its  necessity  was  more  loudly  proclaimed,  and 
its  principles  defined  with  greater  boldness  and  exactitude.  Gerson  once 
more  led  the  assault  against  papal  delinquency.  He  attacked  the  Deere-* 
tals,  the  Clementines,  and  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Popes ;  he 
overthrew  many  of  the  pretensions  thence  derived,  and  he  exjioscd,  in  a 
strain  now  familiar  to  his  audience,  their  simony,  their  avarice,  and  anti- 
Christian  usurpations*.     '  All  the  bulls  of  John  begin  with  a  falsehooil ; 

*  '  Non  Christi,  sed  mores  p;eniiit  Antichristi;'  and  a^^aiii,  'Non  legimus  Christum 
Uli  contuUsse  putestatein  bciieliciu,  dignitates,  episcopatiis^  villas,  terras  dis^Hinsaudi  aut 
distribueudii  tted  nee  unquam  Ie;;imuit  Petruni  h?ec  focisse.  Scd  sulum  hauc  putestatem 
ei  tribuit  specialem,  scriptam  Matt,  a-vi.,  qiiam  ctiam  niinimo  muiidi  epiHcoi>o  concessit.' 
Such  expressions  might  bo  flattering  to  the  dignity  of  the  surrounding  prelates.  But  he 
was  an  injudicious  friend  to  the  Itoinan  Catholic  Church,  who  ayvtt'.i.WOL  to  XVv»  ^>W<&  ^:& 
the  teet  of  itit  purify.  John  Uuss,  had  lie  been  piewat^  aX  tVoa  ^Aacuune,  \xs^^\.  >a.^^ 
preaird  that  argument  somewhat  farther. 
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for,  if  he  was  truly  the*  servant  of  (he  servants  of  God,]  he  would  empk!?! 
himself  ill  rendering:  service  to  tlie  faithful,  and  a.Hsistingr  the  poor,  whoare 
the  members  of  Christ  Jesu«.  But  so  far  is  he  from  calling  the  poor  about 
him,  or  persons  distinjjuished  for  their  learning  or  their  virtue,  that  be  sun 
rounds  himself  with  lords,  and  tyrants,  and  soldiers.  Let  him,  theo, 
rather  assume  the  title  of  Lonl  of  Lords ;  since  he  dares  to  boast,  that  be 
possesses  the  same  power  which  Christ  possessed  in  liis  divine  and  humin 
nature*.  It  was  well,  indeed,  for  Gregfory  the  Great  to  call  himself  the 
Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God.  He  nourished  the  poor,  and  was  poor 
himself ;  he  conferred  benefices  only  on  men  of  virtue  and  capacity  j  be 
preached  the  Gospel  himself  to  his  clerf^y  and  his  people  ;  he  composed 
works  to  confirm  believers  in  their  faith ;  he  held  a  rein  over  the  luxury  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  rescued  them  by  his  prayer  to  God  from  a  perni- 
cious pestilence.'  .  .  .  Accustomed  to  the  bitterness  of  such  taunts, 
the  Pope  and  his  luxurious  court  may  have  been  insensible  to  their  Khame- 
fulness,  or  even  questioned  their  justice ;  but,  amonpf  the  mitred  multitudes 
who  were  present,  some  were  doubtless  awakened  by  the  eloquence  of 
Gerson  to  a  better  sense  of  their  faith,  their  duties,  and  their  obedience. 
The  Council  had  nut  been  many  months  in  existence  before  it  entered 
seriously  into  this  department  of  its  duties;  and  a  Committee  of  Reform 
(Coll^^e  Reformatoire)  was  ap})ointed  to  examine  into  particular  abuses, 
and  prepare  a  general  project  for  the  approbation  of  the  whole  assemblf. 
This  Collcp^e,  named  on  the  15th  of  June,  1415,  was  composed  of  nineteen 
persons,  viz.  four  deputies  from  each  of  the  four  nations,  and   three  CoT' 

dinals.     The  deputies  were  chosen  indifierentlj 
The  College  of  Reform,     from  bishops,  doctors  in  theology,  and  doctors 

in  law.  There  had  been  some  previous  con- 
test, whether  or  not  the  Cardinals  should  be  at  all. admitted  as  membcn 
of  this  body;  since  it  was  now  well  understood  by  all  parties,  that  the 
question  of  a  p^eneral  reform  practically  resolved  itself  into  a  reform  of  the 
Court  of  Rome:  not  only  because  any  other  measures  would  have  been 
wholly  useless,  unless  attended  by  that,  but  also  because  the  whole  opposi 
tion  to  the  removal  of  abuses  proceeded  from  that  quarter.      Of  (he  three 


♦  '  Quia  jujrsiimit  diccrc  esse  tantam  suam  iiotestafcm.  qiiantam  Chrisfiis  luhiiit. 
scfUMrliiin  (jmxl  J)vus  i-t  m*(  uiidiim  «]iumI  Imnio.'  C)iK*ni  (ierjioni,  ApiKl  lienfiint,  Hist 
Cone.  Const.  1  vii.  s.  xi\ .  Tlu'  same  doctor,  in  his  strnion,  *  J)e  Sig^ins  Kuina  ICcclcKv; 
mentions  n^ht  snch  indications  :  (1.)  Ucbirllio  et  inol.edicntiii;  ("J.)  Inven-cuDdia ;  {3} 
Innnodorat.i  iwa'qualiias,  (^na  alins  ct  y;v\Q.  dignior  esurit ;  alius  ot  freqiit'iiter  indir^ior 
jr;c  inidtilndine  ct  mairnitJiilino  boncficiorum  elirius  est;  (4.)  FasfuN  1 1  snperliiu  rmv 
latoruni  et  a".ii>riim  ecclesia^ticornm — tantus  fastus  iii_l)ciKcciesia.  praxripur  in  tt-mponbus 
istis,  noil  tani  nndtos  mow  t  ad  reverentiam  qnam  miiltos  ad  indif^natioiiem :  ct  plurrt 
invitat  ad  lairdain.  (jui  so  repiitaivnt  lortasse  beosacniicium  oflirre,  81  }H)ssent  qiiosdam 

divitcs   i'C(lL'»*i.isti«'t;s  spolian.' ;  (;">.)  Si<;num  sumitur  ex  tyrannide   iiia?sitii>ntium t«il« 

sunt  i>nst OILS  <iiii  n-n  past. not  ^^rep'ni    Domini    svd  semeti'jjsos  ;  (fi. )    Conturliatio  i-nu- 

cipmn  ct  coninintio  |i;n)ul.ii-uni ;  ;7.)   IJi'Cusatio    correctionis    in    princij-iljus     ccclev* ; 

(8.)   Ni)viias   ojiinicnuni.      iMndtmo  qiiidom  temjiore  uuusquisque  interj»ritaTi  ct  trahere 

non  veri'tur   sacrain  scriiittnani,  jura,   sanctoiumquo  patruni   institnta   ad  libitnm  su* 

voluntafis,  i.n)ut  amor,  odiuni,  iruidia,  spes  promotionis,  aut  vindicta  eum  iiiclinat.  .  .  .  : 

Pra'ter  ha-c  sunt   alia  sii;na,  viiielicct  nrcessus  justitiyp,  distinctio    studiornm,    prjfl.ttio 

pueroruni.  et  i;;nor.intiutn  ct  i:ia\  orum,  et  /la-c  ml  dtstructio  LoiinoruM,    Pium  alia  iiunt 

descripta  in  Prophctis  de  d.jiLiione  sacerdotalis  honoris,  ex  qviibus  et  pricdictis,  sap-eas 

potest  concludcre  iiiinani  teniporulium  dc  j.ropinquo  imminere.     Amultis  an  i  lis 'non  I  ue- 

runt  tot  malr"(>li,  tanli  corde  ivljclles  et  animo  accensi  contra  ccclosiam  siciit  his  diehus. 

Q'l.is  in  liinmnn  compciiccie  ni-quaqwam  valebimiis,  imi  signis  virlutiim   manifestis  ad 

benevolentiani  eos  inclinavaiinus.'    Cieisoai  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  1^9,  Kd.  Paris,  1600,     Thia 

sernum  was  prcachtti\  beVo\e  W\vi  CovxuoV  v^lCvix^'iVvtfvt't, 
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interested  parties  who  were  at  length  admitted  into  the  committee,  Pierre 
d'Ailli,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambrai,  was  one. 

The  Collefre  appears  to  have  held  its  first  deliberations  on  the  20(h  of 
August;  and  Uie  subject  to  which  they  were  directed  was  the  translation 
of  bishops.  Other  important  matters  were  discussed  by  it  durinn:  the 
utumn  following;  but  whether  it  was  paralyzed  by  the  pontifical  intrigues, 
or  whether  some  of  its  members  were  deficient  in  zeal,  its  exertions  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  eagerness  of  the  reformers  without.  The  Gtrrman 
*  Nation'  published,  about  (he  end  of  the  year,  a  remonstrance  against  the 
tediousness  of  its  proceedings;  the  pulpits  of  Constance  resounded  wilh 
eipressions  of  exhortation  and  reproof;  and  elegies,  and  squibs,  and 
satires  were  circulated  lo  the  same  effect  in  the  social,  and  even  in  the  public, 
meetings  of  the  fathers. 

The  labours  of  the  committee  were  continued  through  the  whole  of  1416 
till  late  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and  by  that  time,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
they  had  produced  many  wise  nnd  salutary  resolutions.  But  in  the  course 
of  1417  a  new  subject  of  controversy  arose,  which  deeply  affected  the 
aiiccess  of  those  measures.  As  soon  as  the  See,  through  the  cession  or 
deposition  of  its  three  claimants,  was  declared  vacant,  a  very  important 
question  was  moved — whether  it  were  not  wise  to  defer  the  new  election,  until 
after  the  work  of  reformation  should  have  been  accomplished.  Whatever  was 
honest  and  intelligent  and  dispassionate  in  the  party  of  the  reformers  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  that  expedient.  They  knew  the  ambitious  and 
■elfish  spirit  of  papacy ;  they  knew  how  the  elevation  to  the  apostolical 
chair  could  blight  the  best  principles,  and  con- 
tract the  noblest  heart;  they  knew  that  disinte-  Divmom,  ending  in  the 
rested  integrity  in  that  situation  was  beyond  the  election  of  Martin  V, 
magnanimity  of  man.     They  determined  not  to 

ereate  with  their  own  hands  a  destroyer  of  their  own  works.  Tlie  nations, 
"which  took  this  side  in  the  dispute,  were  the  Germans  nnd  the  English,  and 
they  were  supported  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  firmness  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  Cardinals  conducted  the  opposite  party  with  equal  constancy 
and  greater  crafl :  they  were  warmly  supported  by  the  Italians  ;  the  Spa- 
niards, who  on  the  deposition  of  Lutia  had  been  admitted  to  the  delibera- 
tions, were  on  the  same  side;  and  even  the  French,  hitherto  the  most  en- 
lightened advocates  of  reform*,  for  the  most  part,  threw  themselves  into 
the  ranks  of  its  opponents.  The  contest  continued  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer — numerous  haran^icues  were  delivered,  and  much  violence  and  much 
sophistry  was  wasted  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  the  universal  de- 
formity and  prostitution  of  the  Church  were  exhibited  and  exaggerated  in 
the  most  furious  invectives ;  on  the  other,  it  was  argued  that  the  Church 
without  the  Pope  was  a  headless  trunk,  which  was  indeed  the  most  frightful 
of  all  deformities  ;  and  that  it  became,  in  consequence,  the  first  duty  of 
every  reformer  to  supply  that  deficiency  (such  was  the  nonsense  seriously 
propounded  by  the  friends  of  cormption)  and  thus  restore  the  spiritual 
body  to  its  integrity. 

This  was  indeed  the  last  ground  of  hope  which  remained  to  the 
cardinals ;  and  it  was  really  firm  and  tenable,  because  the  majority  of  the 
nations  had  declared  in  their  favour.  They  contested  it  with  every 
weapon,  nnd  with  the  uncompromising,  unscrupulous  activity  of  men, 
whose  personal  interests  were  concerned  in  the  result.     On  one  occasion 


*  This  sudden  chauge  is  ascribed  to  their  natiouol  jealousy  of  \h!^  Y.iiij^vi\\)>\v&^\^vn% 
of  Agincourt. 
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they  presented  a  memorial  to  Sig^ismond,  iu  which  they  ur^ed,  on  the 
plea  of  their  majority,  their  right  to  proceed  to  immediate  election :  at 
the  same  time  they  affected  to  repel,  with  some  lofliness,  the  imperial 
interference  in  matters  strictly  ecclesiastical.  On  another,  they  published 
an  offensive  libel  upon  the  Germans,  in  which  they  accusal  that  nation  of 
a  disposition  to  favour  the  opinions  of  the  Hussites — to  defer  the  electioi 
of  a  Pope,  in  order  to  reform,  without  his  co-operation,  his  office  and  hii 
court,  savoured  strongly  (so  the  cardinals  argued)  of  the  anti-paptl 
perversion  of  those  heretics !  The  stigma  of  heresy — a  weapon  whidi 
the  defenders  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  have  managed  with  great  addren 
in  every  age  of  the  Church — exasperated  those  honest  and  orthodox 
Christians,  and  they  repelled  it  with  great,  and  (as  they  thought)  virtuous 
indignation.  About  the  same  time  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy, 
died.  He  was  among  the  stoutest  of  the  Reformers  of  Constance,  and 
had  exercised  very  considerable  influence,  not  only  over  tlie  councils  of 
his  compatriots,  but  over  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  himself*. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  five  days  afler  his  decease,  an  assembly 
was  held  on  the  same  subject ;  and  the  result  was  a  remonstrance,  in  the 
name  of  the  cardinals,  to  Sigismoud,  on  the  extreme  danger  impendin* 
over  the  Church  from  any  delay  in  the  election  of  a  Pope.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  language  of  this  document  expressed  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  reform,  and  great  readiness  to  undertake  it ;  but  it  was 
urged,  that  the  question  ought  to  be  deferred,  until  a  head  had  been  given 
to  the  Church.  But  the  Emperor  rose  ere  the  Address  was  finished,  and 
indignantly  quitted  the  Assembly.  Howbeit,  the  cardinals  persisted, 
without  any  fear  or  compromise  ;  two  days  aflerwards,  a  second  t 
memorial,  more  explicit  and  decided  than  the  former,  was  presented  and 
read  ;  and  so  firm  was  the  attitude  of  that  party,  that  the  only  two 
members  of  the  sacred  college,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  opposite 
opinions,  now  joined  their  colleagues.  A  still  more  important  defection  im- 
mediately followed  this  ;  the  English  also  passed  over  to  the  papal  ]>arty. 

From  the  moment  that  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Council 
was  contravened  by  Sigismond,  it  was  very  easy  to  persuade  even  the 
most  honest  reformers,  that  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  whole 
assembly  was  at  stake,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  parties  to  combine, 
in  order  to  repel  the  presumptuous  interference  of  the  Emperor — and 
many  were  probably  influenced  in  their  change  by  that  motive.  But 
the  Germans  still  maintained  their  former  resolution ;  and  though  many 
of  them  also  may  have  been  guided  by  considerations  (of  nationality, 
or  loyalty)  foreign  to  the  original  question  of  reform,  a  fresh  memorial, 
which  they  immediately  presented  to  the  Council,  pressed  very  forcibly  the 
real  argument  on  which  the  contest  now  turned.  In  this  paper  they  main* 
tained,  with  great  boldness  and  reason,  *  that  the  General  Council  stood 
in  the  place  of  the  Church  and  completely  represented  it ;  that  the  schism 
had  arisen  from  the  general  corruption  of  that  body,  and  that  such  corrup- 
tion could  only  be  remedied  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  ;  that  if  a  Pope 
were  once  elected — however  virtuous  and  upright  the  individual  exalted 
might  be,  however  proved  and  old  iu  integrity  and  piety — lie  would 
speedily  be  stained  by  the  vices  which  infected  the  Chair,  and  debased  the 
ecclesiastics  surrounding  it ;  that  he  would  grope  in   the   darkness   and 


•  Von  (ler  IlartU  calU  him  C'ecsar'ii  /idus  AclnUtt, 

f  They  may  both  be  Coum\  u\  tbc  \u«^\uV\vav«  vtC  Voa  der  Ilanit'*  Ilist.  Cuas.  CuiibtAt. 
Pneefat  iu  part.  xx.  y.  916  et  le^- 
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solitude  of  his  owu  honesty,  till  his  private  excellence  would  give'  way 
*  before  the  overwhelming  depravities  of  a  system,  which  no  man  could  pos- 
-^  aibly  administer,  and  be  virtuous, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  substantial 
^  jreform,  previously  effected,  would  shelter  him  from  the  pressure  of  unjust 
'  and  wicked  solicitations.'  The  wisdom  and  truth  contained  in  these  posi- 
^'  tions  inflamed  still  further  the  perversity  of  the  cardinals ;  and  what  they 
^  could  not  hope  to  effect  by  reason,  or  even  by  menace,  they  prepared  to 
=  accomplish  by  more  certain  means.  Among  the  German  prelates 
^  there  were  two,  who  possessed,  more  completely  than  their  brethren,  the 
^  confidence  both  of  the  Emperor  and  the  *  Nation' — the  Archbishop  of 
=  Kig^  and  the  Bishop  of  Coire.  Each  of  these  respectable  persons  had 
private  reasons  (which  were  not  concealed  from  the  cardinals)  for  being 
H  discontented  with  his  own  See.  A  negotiation  was  opened.  To  the 
^  former  they  promised  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  which  he  coveted ;  to  the 
K  latter,  the  archbishopric  of  Riga— both  were  converted.  Their  compatriots 
»    followed  them ;  and  the  tumults,  which  had  shaken  the  Council  for  so 

many  months,  were  appeased  by  the  translation  of  two  venal  prelates  *. 

i        The  Emperor,  thus  deserted  by  the  entire  Church,  still  offered  an  in- 

■    effectual  show  of  resistance ;  and  at  length,  to  throw  at  least  some  dignity 

:    over  his  defeat,  he  stipulated  as  the  conditions  of  his  consent,  that  the 

I     Pope  should  enter,  without  any  delay,  even  before  his  coronation,  upon  the 

work  of  reform  3  that  he  should  conduct  it  in  concert  with  the  Council ; 

and  that  he  should  not  depart  from  Constance,  until  his  task  was  ac« 

coroplished.     The  cardinals,   with  their  coadjutors  t»  -soon   aflerwards 

assembled    in    conclave,    and    on    the  11th  of   November  following, 

Martin  V.,  an  Italian  and  a  Roman,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne. 

The  historian  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  what  was  indeed  obvious  at 
the  time  to  the  most  intelligent  men  of  both  parties,  that  the  battle  of 
reform  had  in  fact  been  fought  on  other  ground,  and  that  the  field,  for 
which  so  many  efforts  had  been  made,  and  were  still  to  be  made,  was 
already  lost  Some  nominal  improvements  might  yet,  perhaps,  be  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  pontiff — some  trifling  abuses  he  might  be  brought  to 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  save  and  perpetuate  the  rest — with  some  unmeaning 
shadow  he  might  consent  to  amuse  and  delude  the  world — but  the  hope 
of  any  substantial  measure  of  renovation  was  gone.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  sense  of  the  Church's  degradation  and  danger,  with  which  so 
many  of  the  fathers  were  deeply  penetrated — notwithstanding  the  security 
and  even;  applause,  with  which  their  complaints  and  invectives  were 
uttered  and  heard — notwithstanding  the  learning,  the  virtue,  and  the 
powerful  talents  which  were  united  in  the  same  cause, — it  was  no  difficult 
matter  for  a  small  body  of  very  crafty  ecclesiastical  politicians,  closely 
bound  together  by  common  and  personal  interests,  and  wholly  unscru- 
pulous as  to  means,  to  neutralize  the  exertions  of  a  much  more  numerous 
party,  which,  though  earnestly  bent  on  one  general  purpose,  might  be 
divided  as  to  a  thousand  particulars.  For  a  space  of  nearly  three  years 
numberless  causes  of  discord,  personal,  professional,  national,  might 
spring  up,  while  the  watchful  cardinals  were  ever  at  hand  to  encourage 
and  mature  them.  Every  change  of  circumstance  presented  a  new  field 
of  action ;  and  in  so  harassing  and  protracted  a  contest,  superior  dis- 
cipline, and  a  keener  sense  of  interest,  might  finally  supplant  or  wear 
away  the  adverse  majority. 

Moreover,  the  College  could  always  count,  with  perfect  confidence,  on 

•  Vun  tier  Uardt,  torn.  iv.  p.  1426.         f  See  tlie  nreceUing  chapter,  page  538. 
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the  iMl  and  ftdelily  of  iti  Itdiu  alHca.  Tha  iilMih  maUtnda  of  lli| 
TirsiiMlpine  dergy  conipired,  with  soueelj  u  IndiTidval  mKontim,  k\ 
oppotHion  to  rafonn.     i  ei  thb  oomfaintioa  did  aot,  prabahly,  wnm^  dAs 

becaoM  th«y  wert  T«ry  iidi«  or  ymiy  poiwiH 
IfU  lialian  Cbrgy.    or   verj  gancnlly  dHnordiaed.      In  rfati^  M 

bishops  and  abbota  of  Italj  codd  baar  ao  ohm 
pariaon  with  tha  lordly  hierarchy  of  Gannany  or  England  ;  partly,  baaw 
thair  disproportionata  nnmben  diminiihad  tha  ahara  or  cwifc  in  tm 
common  fund»  and  partly,  bacanaa  tha  pihala  darotion  of  antlant  drtd 
had  thara  bean  leas  maniftcent  than  among  tha  younger  and  wmm 
proaelytaa  of  tha  north.  In  poioer,  and  popular  Inilueiicn,  ttMf  wh 
praclttdcd  from  any  eztraragant  prograia  fay  tha  wider  diSbrioa  af  W 
taHigenoe*  and  the  free  and  daring  q>irit  of  tha  pvafulanl  republioaalM^ 
In  troth,  among  tha  lUlian  fiaoplc,  tha  laal  aparita  of  roliffioua  hm£\ 
ware  at  this  time  nearly  eitinct ;  and  whatafer  attaehment  ttey  allll  m^} 
tainad  fiir  their  Church  was  witliout  enthusiasm,  and  not  unoouMalf 
without  fyth.  The  Tenerabla  fkmily  of  Sainta,  onea  ao  fimitful  In  wmm. 
proTinoe,  was  now  rarely  and  languidly  propa|pMad,  The  din  of  [mlasdraL 
controTersy,  the  surest  indication  of  thedogieal  neal,  waa  addom  hasii^ 
and  even  karetff  itself,  which  was  building  ita  indestmetiblo  taaqlss  m 
the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  gate  littk  oecupatimi  or  aolidtuda  la  Ak 
Churchmen  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  eausea  which  t«id  genemlly  to  mM 
aaeerdotal  authority  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  peculiar  doodaiaam 
the  Pope)  had  ceased  to  operate  in  that  country.  Jn  morolt^,  tha  Itslii^ 
dergy  were  upon  the  whole  less  dissolute  than  those  to  tha  North  af  Iklr^ 
Alpa ;  and  for  that  reason  they  were  less  deeply  impraaaad  with  Ih^- 
necessity  of  reform.    To  this  inraisa  the  Court  of  Rmna    did,  indsA 

S resent  an  infamous  exception.  But  the  pontifical  palace  may  seem  to 
ave  attracted  to  its  own  precincts  most  of  the  noxious  vapoura,  which  dM 
would  have  spread  more  general  infection  ;  and  the  prelates  of  Italy  foaad 
their  profit  in  the  very  vices  of  Rome.  Besides,  they  had  been  ao  lost 
habituated  to  consider  the  authority  of  that  See  as  national  property,  SM 
shared  with  such  selfish  exultation  the  glory  of  its  foreign  triumphs  sad 
the  sense  of  its  imposing  majesty,  that  they  rallied  round  it  with  ardoor, 
on  the  first  rumour  of  hostility.  They  saw  that  some  of  its  dearest  pmo^ 
gatives  were  threatened — they  saw  that  some  of  ita  moat  profitabb 
usurpations  were  assailed :  but  they  did  not  see  the  fmbnolinkss  flf 
the  design — they  did  not  perceive  that  an  increase  of  vigour  and  sti^Nfi^ 
would  assuredly  follow  the  immediate  sacrifice : — they  snatched  at  (he 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  moment,  and,  by  defendin^^  the  abuses  flf 
their  Church,  ensured  its  dowofal. 

On  the  SOth  of  October,  in  the  interval  between  the  triumph  of  tlo 
cardinals  and  the  election  of  the  Pope,  the  fortieth,  one  of  the  most  ian 
portent  sessions  of  the  Council,  took  place.  Then  waa  made  a  vfiy 
seasonable  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  reformers,  to  impose  some  speeifit 
obligation  upon  the  future  Pope ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  scheaitb 
which  the  Commiltee  of  Reform  had  been  so  long  eng^aged  in  prepariagi 
was  formally  approved,  and  recommended  to  the  immediate  aldoption  rf 

the  pontiff*  and  Council — for  the  majority  wcff 
of  Refbrmation,    still  sincere  in  their  intentions,  though  they 

had  blindly  cast  away  the  meana  of  ejecting 
them.  To  do  justice  to  this  subject,  we  must  shortly  mention  the  heads 
of  this  project ;  since  it  may  be  considered  as  embracing  tha  utmost 
extent  of  change  whidi  it  was  Ihougfat  expedient  or  found  poaaibla^  under  i 
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ly  circnmstances  to  introduce.  The  Articles,  to  which  the  Aiture  refor- 
lation  was  to  be  directed,  were  eighteen  : — (1)  The  number,  the  quality, 
nd  the  ^  nation  of  the  cardinals ;  (8)  The  Reservations  of  the  Holy 
ee ;  (3)  Annates  ;  (4)  Collations  of  benefices  and  expectative  graces  ; 
))  What  causes  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  (6)  Appeals 
I  the  same  Court ;  (7)  The  offices  of  the  Chancery  and  Penitentiary  ; 
0  Exemptions  granted,  and  unions  made,  during  the  schism  ;  (9)  Com- 
lendams;  (10)  The  confirmation  of  elections  ;  (11)  Intermediates,  t.  0. 
lYenues  during  vacancy  ;  (12)  Alienation  of  the  property  of  the  Roman 
id  other  Churches  ;  (13)  In  what  cases  a  Pope  may  be  corrected  and 
eposed,  and  by  what  means;  (14)  The  extirpation  of  Simony; 
15)  Dispensations;  (16)  Provision  for  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals; 
L7)  Indulgences;  (18)  Tenths.  To  these  it  should  be  added,  that,  in 
le  session  preceding,  a  Decree  had  passed  to  regelate,  and  secure,  as 
T  as  possible,  the  periodical  meeting  of  General  Councils. 

In  the  resolutions,  which  the  Committee  published  respecting  the 
)ove  Articles,  a  sort  of  principle  is  discernible,  of  throwing  aside  the 
BW  canon  law,  and  reviving  in  its  place  the  more  discreet  and  ve- 
erable  institutions  of  more  antient  days.  Thus  they  resolved,  that  the 
opes  should  Judge  no  important  cause  without  the  counsel  of  his 
ardinals — and  even,  in  some  instances,  without  the  approbation  of  a 
reneral  Council.  And  again,  that  there  were  certain  cases  in  which  a 
ope  might  be  judged  and  deposed — decisions  wholly  at  variance  with 
le  canons  of  the  Vatican,  which  committed  to  the  Pope  alone  all  judg- 
tent  of  major  causes,  and  gave  authority  to  Bulls,  originating  with 
Imself ;  and  which  also  laid  it  down,  that  a  Pope  could  not  be  judged 
r  deposed  on  any  other  charge,  than  that  of  heresy. 

The  Committee  of  Reform  also  prohibited  the  Popes  from  reserving  • 
le  spoils  of  the  bishops,  the  revenues   of  va- 

mt  benefices,  and  the  procurations,  or  provi-  Regarding  the  Pope, 
ons  made  for  bishops  during  their  visitations. 

.  imposed  some  Restraint  on  pluralities  and  dispensations.  The  Pope 
as  forbidden  to  permit  the  same  person  to  hold  more  than  one  bishopric 
r  abbey  at  the  same  time,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  sacred  college, 
id  for  important  reasons — though  even  this  restriction  appears  to 
ive  been  liable  to  exceptions,  in  countries  especially  where  the  benefices 
ere  poorf.  Another  resolution  enforced  the  residence  of  the  higher 
ergy,  on  pain  of  deprivation  in  case  of  six  months  of  absence,  unless 
Eth  special  permission  from  the  Pope.  Another  forbade  the  Pope  to 
ipose  tenths  on  his  clergy,  without  the  consent  of  a  General  Council, 
nother  revoked,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  all  the  exemptions  which 
id  been  gpranted  during  the  schism.     The  abuse  of  exemptions   had. 


^  On  the  subject  of  reservations,  Lenfant  remarks,  that  Menttd  Reservations  of 
iieBces  were  not  yet  introduced.  These  ditfered  from  others  in  that  they  were  not 
bUshed.  If  a  benefice  was  vacant,  and  either  the  ordinary  had  conferred  it,  or  any 
e  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  it,  the  datary  would  answer,  that  the  Fope  had  made  a 
•ntal  reservation  to  present  it  to  whom  he  thought  proper. 

f-  In  Apulia,  for  example,  and  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  the  reformers  allowed  the  Pope 
gfive  dispenKation  fur  four  benefices.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not 
nnit  it,  on  any  account,  to  be  panted  for  more  than  two.  Clemangis  asserts  (Do 
tiTupto  EcclesiflB  Statu,  cap.  xi.)  *  that  there  were  at  that  time  ecclesiastics  who  held  as 
LDV  as  five  hundred  ample  benefices.'  And  the  same  writer  further  affirms,  'that  the 
»iiK8  of  his  day  were  at  the  same  time  monks,  canons,  regular,  secular;  that,  under  the 
ne  habit,  they  possessed  the  rights,  offices,  and  ^benefices  of  all  orders  and  of  all  pro 
sioiit.'    htoL  Hist  Cone,  Const.  1.  vii.  s.  xxiif,  ' 
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indeed,  proceeded  so  fkr  as  to  awaken  the  conscience]  even  of  the  Popi 
himself,  who  subsequently  ratified  this  Article. 

The  popes  had  usurped  the  power  of  translating:  from  see  to  see,  mt 

out  consulting  the   inclination  of  the   prelates   afTected   by  the  change 

These ybrci6/e  translations  were  prohibited  by  the  committee;  but  itdoa 

not  appear  that  Martin  V.  consented  even  to  so  sli^rht  an  cncroacbmcrt 

upon  his  despotism.     It  had  also  been  a  custom,  probably  established  If 

Innocent  III.,  for  the  Popes  to  reserve  to  the  Holy  See  the  power  i 

giving  absolution  for  certain  offences  (called  reserved  cases),  which  woi 

thought  to  be  placed  above  episcopal  cognizance.     The  pretext  for  lb 

innovation  was,  to  invest  those  crimes  with  additional   terrors,  and  to 

repel  men  from  their  commission  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  absolution 

The  common  effect  was  this  ;  that  many,  unable  or  indisposed  to  undfl^ 

take  so  long  a  pilg^rimage,  disregarded  entirely  both  confession  and  p* 

nance ;  while  others,  whose  easier  circumstances  permitted   the  jouM 

poured  forth  their  penitential  gold  with  great  profusion  into  the  apostofr 

cal  coffers.     This  subject  was  for  some  time  debated   in  the  committie*, 

but  it^was  at  length  unanimously  decided,  that  the  established  usagesbivrii 

remain.  I  \ 

As  those,  here  mentioned,  composed  the  most  important  restridioM^ 
which  it  was   designed   to  impose  upon   the  Pope's  authority,  so  tk 

meditated  reform  of  his  cardinals  and  his  coMt 
The  Court  of  Rome,     would  have   introduced  changes    still    less  eoi 

siderable.  Four  resolutions  were  passed  l^ 
specting  the  number  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  qualifications  ncc 
sary  for  admission ;  as  also,  that  every  new  nomination  should  receive  tk 
approbation  of  the  majority  of  the  college.  Others  were  enacted  for  tk 
better  administration  of  the  apostolical  chancery  and  chamber,  respectiac 
protonotaries  and  participants ;  the  auditors,  or  judges  deila  rota  (tk 
parliament  of  the  Pope)  ;  scriptors  of  the  penitentiary ;  abhreviators  rf 
Bulls;  clerks  of  the  chamber;  correctors  of  the  apostolical  letters; 
auditorcs  contradictariorum,  and  auditors  of  the  chamber;  acolutbcfi 
subdeacons,  chaplains,  referendaries,  penitentiaries,  and  registrars — aol 
for  the  abolition  of  any  of  those  offices*,  or  of  others  which  might  haw 
been  added  to  the  list,  but  only  for  their  more  judicious  regulation.  Thus  we 
observe,  that  it  did  not  then  enter  into  the  views  of  any  party  to  diminish 
the  state  and  dignity  of  the  see,  nor  to  curtail  any  of  the  consequenee 
which  it  might  derive  from  those  circumstances  ;  but  that  the  Refonnen 
of  those  days  would  have  been  well  satisfied  in  that  matter,  had  the  Pope 
consented  to  part  with  the  most  obvious  and  superficial  abuses. 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  respecting  the  secular   clergy,  while 
they  proclaimed  the  general  corruption,  were  more   especially  levelled 

against  two  crimes,  the  same  which,  from  the  daj« 
The  Secular  Clergy,      of  Gregory  VII.,   had  been  the  constant  mark 

for  the  shafts  of  Reform — s-iinony  and  concu- 
binage. The  enactments  which  were  made,  particularly  against  the  former 
of  these  offences,  were  reasonable  and  salutary.  Hut  there  could  he  liU^'e 
prospect  of  their  execution,  so  long  as  the  court  of  Rome  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  pomp  and  splendour,  without  any  fixed  and  sufficient 
ninds  for  its  support.     Even  had  it  been  possible  by  a  single  act  of  the 


•  The  only  office,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  which  the  reformers  iibolishcd,  wai  thi 
'  Auditonhip  of  the  Chamber  of  Avignon/  which,  sinco  the  retura  of  the  Pope's  u 
Borne,  hadb«com«  aa  o\)^\o>a  iiiMcui«. 
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;  council,  at  once  to  extirpate  simony  from  the  Church,  Rome  was  the  hot- 
bed where  it  would  of  necessity  have  sprung^  up  again,  and  thence  spread 
I  its  pestiferous  branches  over  the  whole  surface  of  Christendom.     Other 
.  ecclesiastical  abuses  were  likewise  assailed.   It  had  frequently  happened** 
s  to  the  ^eat  scandal  of  the  people,  that  bishops  held  sees,  and  incumbents 
;  parishes,  without  having  taken  priest's  orders.     The  College  of  Reform 
had  already  regulated,   that  the   pope  should  grant  no  dispensation  to 
bishops,  on  this  point,  for  longer  than  one  year :  it  extended  the  same 
limit  to  the  inferior  clergy.     Another,  and  very  important  task  it  also 
undertook, — to  draw  the  limits  which  were  hereafler  to  divide  civil  from 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  to  specify  the  causes  which  appertained  to 
.  cither.     The  want  of  some  definite  arrangement  on  this  subject  had,  for 
•ome  time,  disturbed  the  course  of  justice,  and  led  to  perpetual  broils  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity.     Nevertheless,  as  it  was  through  that  very 
indistinctness,  that  the  former  had  been  enabled  to  push  their  claims  so 
far,  it  might  be  uncertain  whether  its  removal,  though  finally  advantageous 
to  both  parties,  would  be  very  popular  among  them.     Several  useful  re- 
gulations were  likewise  devised  for  the  purification  of  the  various  religious 
bodies,  and  especially  of  the  Mendicants.     It  seems^  indeed,  to  have  been 
generally  admitted  by  the  leading  reformers,  that  in  the  universal  degene- 
racy of  the  Church,  the   most  conspicuous  instances   of  profligacy  au& 
profaneness  were  exhibited  by  the  monastic  establishments. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  projectt  by  which  the  reformers  of  Con« 
stance  proposed  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  papacy,  and  to  restore,  correct, 
and  consolidate  the  Catholic  Church.  And  here  we  should  again  remark, 
that  the  authors  of  that  project  were  themselves  zealous,  and  even  bigoted 
churchmen.  Respecting  the  divine  authority,  the  power,  the  infallibility { 
of  the  Church,  they  professed  opinions  as  lofty,  as  the  lofliest  notions  of 
their  adversaries.  Still  the  space  which  divided  the  two  parties  was  broad 
and  clear,  and  it  was  included  in  one  question — In  what  does  this  infallible 
Church  consist  ?  In  what  is  it  fully  and  faithfully  represented  ?  Does  a 
council-general,  without  the  Pope,  possess  the  mighty  attributes  in  ques- 
tion ?  Or  a  council-general  with  the  Pope  ?  or  the  Pope  without  a  coun- 
cil*general  ?  The  last  opinion,  the  extreme  of  high  papacy,  had  not 
perhaps  very  many  advocates ;  at  least  the  second  was  that  on  which  the 
Italians  took  their  stand,  as  being  the  more  tenable  ;  the  first  was  the 
rallying  principle  of  the  reformers,  who  may  be  designated  the  low  papists. 
It  cannot  be  too  carefully  impressed,  that  the  mighty  struggles  at  Con- 
stance respected,  in  as  fur  as  principles  were  concerned,  not  the  character 
of  the  Church,  on  which  all  were  agreed,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  Pope 
possessed  the  attributes  of  the  Church.  And  this  distinction  being  rightly 
understood,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting — when  we  shall 
arrive  at  that  subject — fur  the  seeming  inconsistency,  with  which  the 
council  of  Constance  deposed  a  lep^itimate  Pope  with  one  hand,  while  it 
consigned  the  heretics,  iluss  and  Jerome,  to  barbarous  execution  with 
the  other. 

We  have  observed,  that  at  the  Fortieth  Session  eighteen  articles,  which 

*  Lenfant,  Hist.  Cone.  Const.,  liv.  vii.,  s.  46. 

t  The  ubuve  accouui  is  founded  on  four  authentic  documents  published  by  M.  Von  dor 
Hardt,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  Vienna,  and  recognized  by  Lenfant  as  **  con- 
taining all  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  reform.*— Hist.  Cone.  Constan.,  liv.  vii., 
s.  xxvii.  Sec  Von  der  Ilardt,  tom.i.,  partes  x.xi.xii.  CoUegii  Jie/ormatorum  Constant, 
siatutOf  sive  Geminum  Keformatorii  Constant  Protocollitm,  &c.  &c. 

.  X  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  writincs  of  leading  lefonsffs^  Q^sUKQ^^Hko!^ 
d'Aillii  &c.;  and  the  acts  of  the  councils  Mh  of  Conataiica  ea^BaaXft* 
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were  the  beads  of  the  reeolutionB  of  the  eoaimittee«  were  lubmiited,  by  the 

approbation  of  the  council,  to  the  future  Pope, 

The  Reformaiion  eluded    and  that  Martin  V.  was  elected  a  few  dayi 

by  Martin  V.  afterwards.    Again,  on  the  very  day  fbllowiiig 

his    coronation,   the   nations  assembled  and 
pressed  the  observance  of  his  obligation.    The  Pope  appears  to  hays 
promised  with  great  facility ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appointed  til 
cardinals  to   co-operate  with  the  deputies  of  the  nations    in  rerisin^ 
their  former    labours.      Divisions    presently  arose;  the   cardinals  weie 
indefatigable  in  creating  difficulties ;  so  that  the  patience  of  the  Ger- 
mans  being   once  more   wearied,   they   addressed  (about   the    end  of 
1417)  a  fresh  memorial  to  the  new  committee.    The  subjects  urged  on 
this  occasion  principally  regarded  reservations,  appointment  to  benefices, 
expectative  graces,  and  other  papal  usurpations,  and  abuses  of  the  Church 
patronage.     Very  soon  afterwards,  the  French  remonstrated  with  equal 
warmth  against  the  procrastinations  of  the  committee,  and  even  presented 
a  petition  to  Sigismond,  in  which  they  exhorted  him  to  employ  his  power* 
ful  influence  with  the  Pope.     But  Sigismond  had  not  forgotten  their  late 
opposition,  nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  fatal  wound,  which  they  had  in- 
flicted on  the  cause.     He  dismissed   their  deputies  without  honour ;  and 
while  he  bade  them  reflect,  how  steadily  they  had  thwarted  his  wish  to 
accomplish  the  reformation  before  the  Pope  should  be  elected,  he  recom- 
mended  them,  now  that  they  had  obtained  their  Pope,  to  apply  to  him  for 
their  reform.      At  the  same  time,  the  Spaniards  raised  a  clamour  against 
simony  and  other  abuses,  and  went  so  far  as  to  throw  out  some  menaces 
against  the  Pontiff*  himself ;  indeed  some  of  them  were  suspected  of  still 
harbouring  a  secret  attachment  towards  their  perverse  compatriot,  the 
Pope  of  Paniscola.     Martin  was  somewhat  moved  by  this  show  of  una- 
nimity ;  and  thinking  to  gain  better  terms  by  dividing  his  adversaries,  he 
contrived  to  open  a  separate  negotiation  with  each  nation,  on  the  plea  that 
he  could  thus  more  intimately  consult  their  several  interests.  The  scheme 
succeeded  ;  and  as  all  parties  were  wearied  alike  with  dispute  and  delay, 
matters  were  now  hurried  to  a  conclusion.     On  the  21st  of  March,   1418, 
the  Pope,  no  longer  disguising  his  eagerness  to  dissolve  the  council,  bekl 
the  43d  session,  and  published  his  own  articles  of  reformation  ;  and  they 
should  be  recorded  for  their  very  insignificance.     The  first  revoked  (with 
a  large  field  for  exceptions)  such  exemptions  as  had  heen  granted  during 
the  schism;  the  second  commanded  a  fresh   examination  of  such  unions 
of  benefices  as  had  taken  place  during  the  same  |>eriod.     The  third  pro- 
hibited the  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices  to  the  apos- 
tolical chamber.     The  fourth  was  a  general   edict  against  simony.    The 
fifth  respected  papal  dispensatfons  to  hold  benefices  without   being  io 
orders.     The  sixth  forbade  the  imposition  of  tenths  and   other  taxes  on 
ecclesiastics,  unless  for  some  great  advantage  to  the  Church,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  cardinals  and  local  prelates.     The  seventh  regulated 
the  dress  of  ecclesiastics,  according  to  the  modesty  of  the  antient  laws; 
and  the  last,  and  tlie  most  shameless  of  all,  declared  that«  by  the  above 
articles,  and  by  the  concordats  granted  to  the  nations,  the  Pope  had  satis- 
fied the  demands  of  the  Committee  of  reform,  as  expressed  in  the  fortieth 
session  of  the  council,  and  discharged  his  own  obligations. 

The  Concordats  were  as  delusive  as  the  articles* ;   and  Martin,  con- 


*  That  granted  to  the  Geimaut  contained  twelve  artidae,  which  are  •numerated  by 
Semler,  Seoul,  xv.,  cap.  u.,  p.  ^'^.  ^\dc!i&^^  ^oi^^M^^^A^ha  eftetaal  noMif al  of 
any  grand  abuse,  itiittnn«QeiMq  \a  oSu^^QbasaW^ 
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flciouB  of  this,  had  not- yet  made  them  pablic ;  but  continued  to  press  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  council.  It  was  in  vain  objected,  that  many 
matters  of  great  importance  still  remained  unsettled :  it  was  replied,  that 
the  patrimony  of  the  Holy  See  was  in  the  hands  of  depredators ;  that 
Rome  itself  was  exposed  to  the  scourges  of  famine  and  pestilence,  of 
foreign  and  intestine  war ;  that  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  him,  whom 
the  whole  world  now  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  to  place 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  apostle.  Accordingly,  on 
the  22d  of  April,  the  council  assembled  for  the  forty-  Dissolution  of  the 
fiflh  and  last  session  ;  and  the  Bull  which  released  the  Council, 

fathers  from  their  unsuccessful  labours,  showered  upon 
them  and  their  domestics  a  profusion  of  indulgences,  as  if  to  complete,  by 
an  additional  mockery,  the  insult  with  which  their  hopes  had  been  de- 
stroyed*. On  the  2d  of  May  the  concordats  were  published;  and  that 
which  was  granted  to  the  French  was  immediately  rejected  by  them,  as 
contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  But  the  object  of  Martin 
was  already  accomplished ;  the  Council  of  Constance  had  ceased  to  exist; 
and  in  defiance  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  emperor,  the  pontiff 
turned  his  footsteps  towards  Italy.  He  turned  towards  the  soil,  where 
papacy  was  national  and  indigenous,  and  where,  amidst  all  the  turbulence 
of  contending  cities  and  factions,  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  had  never  yet  been  contested. 

We  should  here  observe  that,  while  very  lofly  language  was  employed  at 
Constance  on  both  sides  respecting  the  principle  on  which  the  government 
of  the  Church  rested ;  while  some  maintained  that  it  was  a  pure  mo- 
narchy, others  that  it  was  a  monarchy  tempered  by  a  mixture  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  and  even  republican  character ;  other  disputes  were  less  publicly, 
though  not  less  passionately,   agitated   between 

those  parties,  respecting  much  more  vulgar  con-  Disputes  on  Annates. 
siderations.     The  reader  cannot   fail  to  have  re* 

marked,  that  of  the  concessions  made  by  Martin,  those  which  were  not  ab- 
solutely nugatory  regarded  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  the  power 
of  the  Pope  to  levy  contributions  upon  the  clergy.  The  reforming  pre- 
lates had  pressed  these  from  the  beginning  among  other  grievances ;  but 
It  proved  at  last,  that  the  subject,  on  which  those  pecuniary  discussions  had 
chiefly  turned,  was  entirely  unnoticed  in  the  Pope's  decree.  The  exaction 
of  Annates,  or  the  first  year's  income  of  vacant  benefices,  seems  to  have 

*  As  this  memorable  Bull  happens  to  be  short,  it  will  be  well  to  record  it.  *  We 
Martin,  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  by  the  re- 
quisition of  the  holy  council,  do  hereby  dismiss  and  declare  it  terminated,  giving  to  every 
one  liberty  to  return  home.  Besides,  by  the  authority  of  Grod  the  omnipotent,  and  of  his 
bletsed  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  by  our  oum,  we  accord  to  all  the  members  of 
the  council  plenary  absolution  from  all  their  sins,  *^  semel  in  vita ;"  so  that  each 
among  them  may  obtain  this  absolution  in  form,  within  two  months  after  the  gift 
ihall  be  made  known  to  him.  We  also  give  them  the  same  privilege  in  articuio 
inorHt ;  and  we  extend  it  to  servants  as  well  as  their  masters,  on  condition  that^ 
after  the  day  of  notification,  both  the  one  and  the  other  shall  fast  every  Friday 
during  one  year,  for  the  absolution  for  life,  and  another  year  for  the  absolution  iu 
articuio  mortis ;  unless  there  be  some  legitimate  hiuderance,  in  which  case  they  shall  per- 
form other  pious  works.  And  after  the  second  year,  they  shall  be  held  to  fast  every  Friday 
during  life,  or  to  do  other  works  of  piety,  on  pain  of  mcurring  the  indignation  of  the 
omnipotent  God,  and  of  his  blessed  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.'  Such  were  the 
consolations  which  were  offered  to  the  most  enlightened  body  which  had  ever  yet  as- 
■emblud  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  in  return  for  their  disappointed  ex{)ectation8,  by  the 
^(ery  man  whom  they  had  raised  to  power,  and  whose  first  use  of  it  was  to  betray  tLenu 
They  demanded  a  subttantial  reform^  and  he  paid  the  debt  in  uid\A^|miSfti. 
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been  that,  among  all  the  resources  of  the  apostolical  chancery*  which  was 
most  profitable  to  the  receivers,  and  most  unpopular  among^  all  other 
ecclesiastics.  The  claim  was  of  a  very  modern  date ;  it  could  not  he 
traced  higher  than  Clement  V. ;  and  it  scarcely  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
right  till  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  The  French  *  nation  urged 
the  abolition  of  this  tax  with  especial  zeal  from  the  very  opening  of  the 
council ;  and  the  ambassador  of  Charles  VI.  was  instructed  at  all  events 
to  carry  this  measure.  The  fathers,  in  a  general  assembly,  even  passed  a 
resolution  to  that  effect;  but  the  cardinals  still  exclaimed  and  remon- 
strated, and  protested ;  and,  as  their  last  resource,  they  ventured  to  appeal 
from  the  council  to  the  future  Pope.  The  French  replied  to  this  appeal 
with  much  spirit  and  reason* ;  and  had  the  reformation  preceded  the 
election,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  imposition  would  have  been  re- 
moved. But  the  carditials  finally  prevailed,  and  the  odious  exaction, 
under  some  slight  and  indefinite  restrictions,  was  re-established. 

But  though  the  reforming  party,  which  really  constituted  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  Council,  was  finally  defrauded  of  all  the  substance  of  its  project, 
and  dismissed  with  a  very  thin  veil  to  cover  its  defeat,  yet  the  recollection  of 
one  great  triumph  might  supply  substantial  ground  of  consolation.  The 
superiority  of  a  General  Council  to  the  Pope  was  unequivocally  decreed  at 
Constance,  llie  prelates  of  Pisa  had  done  little  more  than  overthrow  two 
claimants  to  the  See,  neither  of  whom  was  universally  acknowledged,  or 
rightfully  established.  But  the  legitimacy  of  John  XXIII.  was  never 
questioned  even  by  his  bitterest  enemies ;  and  Martin,  whose  succession  to 
the  dignity  was  only  legal  through  the  legality  of  the  previous  deposition 
and  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  deposing  Council,  was  the  least  qualified 
of  all  men  to  discredit  either  the  act  or  the  authority ;  so  that,  whatsoever 
struggles  and  protestations  may  afterwards  have  been  made  by  individual 
Popes,  the  general  principle  was  immutably  established  in  the  Churchf. 

The  fathers  of  Constance  also  carried  home  with  them  another  source  of 
comfort  and  hope.     In  the  thirty-ninth  session,  held  on  the  9th  of  October, 

1417,  it  was  enacted,  as  a  perpetual  law  of  the 

Decree  for  the  decen-     Church,  that  general  councils  should  be  held  on 

nial  meeting  of  every  tenth   year  from   the  termination   of  the 

General  Councils,        preceding ;  in  such  places  as  the  Pope,  with  the 

consent  of  the  Council  sitting,  should  appoint 
But  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  actual  exigencies  of  the  Church  did 
not  seem  to  allow  even  that  short  interval,  another  Council  was  to  be 
assembled  in  five  years  from  the  dissolution  of  that  of  Constance,  and 
a  third  in  seven  years  after  the  second.  In  obedience  to  this  consti* 
tution,  Martin  V.  twice  attempted  to  collect  an  obsequious  assembly  in 
Italy  ;  but  his  summons  were  disregarded  by  the  foreign  prelates,  to  whom 
neither  Pavia  nor  Sienna  otfcred  any  prospect  of  independence.  The 
scanty  synods  were  hastily  dissolved,  and  the  only  act  which  is  recorded 
of  the  latter  was  to  grant  as  ample  indulgences  to  those,  who  should  con- 
tribute  gold  for  the  extinction  of  the  Bohemian  heretics,  as  to  those,  who 


*  The  substance  of  the  paper  is  given  by  the  Contiauator  of  Fleury,  I.  civ.,  ■.  Ixxift 
Some  curious  particulars  of  the  dispute  between  the  French  and  the  Caidioali  ou  the 
subject  of  Annates  may  be  found  in  Von  der  Hardt,  torn,  i.,  pars  xiii. 

f  It  is  well  known  that  Transalpine  divines  dispute  the  principle  even  to  this  moment; 

but  they  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon.     If  they  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  Council  of 

Constance,  they  must  receive  tliat  decision ;  if  not,  they  impugn  the  succevsion  of  their 

Popei  ever  since  that  Council— for  they  all  flow  unintexniptedly  firoai  Martin  Y.    Ko 

Mpliiftry  can  liberals  them  Cigm  Viui  ^jS^x^ibomk 
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tiould  serve  the  eru$ade  in  person.  Basle,  at  length*  was  appointed  for 
le  meeting  of  the  real  representatives  of  the  Church,  and  they  crowded 
lither  in  great  multitudes  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1481. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding  February,  Martf  n  V.  died, 
[is  long  pontificate  had  been  principally  devoted  to  two  objects,  the  reco- 
ery  of  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  amassing 
f  wealth  ;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  both.  As  to  Council  of  Basle. 
16  former,  he  had  restored  the  interests  of  the 
ee  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  they  stood  before  the  schism.  As  to 
le  latter,  he  destined  the  treasures,  which  he  collected,  rather  for  the 
g^g^andizement  of  his  own  family,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
hurch,  or  even  of  the  Pontifical  Government.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
iraitted  that  he  possessed  considerable  talents,  and  a  vigorous  and  con- 
stent  character ;  and  he  has  escaped  the  imputation  of  any  great  vice, 
Ecepting  avarice.  At  this  crisis,  the  character  of  the  successor  to 
le  chair  was  of  consequence  almost  incalculable  to  the  Church.  The 
'ouncil  of  Basle  was  irrevocably  summoned ;  and  its  principles,  its  policy, 
id  its  power  could  easily  be  foreseen  from  the  experience  of  Constance, 
fhat  policy,  then,  was  the  new  Pope  to  pursue  ?  Was  he  openly  to  opp- 
ose, or  craftily  to  elude,  or  generously  to  co-operate,  in  the  work  of  refor- 
lation  ?  The  durability  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  depended  on  the 
nswer. 

The  Cardinals  were  not,  indeed,  disturbed  by  such  distant  considera- 
ona ;  and  the  views,  with  which  most  of  them  entered  the  conclave, 
Ltended  not  beyond  their  private  intrigues  or  immediate  interests.  Being 
oable  at  once  to  agree,  they  proceeded  to  the  scrutiny ;  and  their  secret 
rrangements  being  not  yet  satisfactorily  concluded,  they  continued  to 
irow  away  their  votes  upon  the  names  which  held  the  lowest  considera- 
on,  and  were  the  last  in  the  chance  of  success.  And  thus  it  happened, 
lat,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  scrutinies, 

>  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  whole  coU    Election  and  Character 
sge,  one  Gabriel  Condolmieri,  the  least  and  most         of  Ev genius  IV, 
isigniBcant   member  of  the    sacred  body,  was 

mnd  in  possession  of  two-thirds  of  the  suffrages*.     There  was  no  space 

>  repent  or  retract;  the  election  was  already  valid,  and  the  bark  of  8t. 
^eter  was  thus  consigned,  in  the  most  anxious  moment  of  its  destiny,  to 
ie  hand  of  Eugenius  IV. 

Had  that  Pontiff  been  as  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  incapacity  as 
ie  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  he  might  occasionally  have  followed  the 
ounsel  of  wiser  men  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  most  presump- 
jous,  as  he  was  the  most  ignorant,  of  mankindf.  The  rigorous  habits  of  a 
lonastic  life  had  equally  contracted  his  principles,  and  blinded  his  judg* 
lent ;  so  that  he  perpetually  mistook  precipitation  for  decision,  and  then 
lought  to  redeem  his  rashness  by  his  obstinacy.  Without  talents  or  any 
teady  policy,  through  the  very  restlessness  of  his  character,  he  exercised 


*  It  is  thug  that  Sismondi  describes  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  without  any  question 
I  to  the  credibihty  of  his  authorities.  But  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  several  Eeclesias- 
cal  Historians,  of  various  ages,  whom  we  have  consulted  on  this  subject,  are  silent  as 
»  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  text.  Sismondi  (chap.  G6.)  ates  Andrtse  Billii 
listor.  lUediuIan.  1.  ix.  p.  143. 

•f*  He  was  remarkable  for  a  downcast  look.  '  Vultu  alioqui  decoro  et  venerabili,  nun- 
uain  oculos  in  pubUco  attuUebat,  ut  a  parente  meo,  qui  eum  lequebutur,  acce|)i.'— Yola* 
;rra|  lib.  zzii.,  p.  815;  ap.  Bayle, 
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an  influence  which  was  everywhere  felt,  and  everywhere  felt  for  etil*. 
And  if  it  were  just  to  select  from  the  long  list  of  pontifical  delinquenU  m 
name,  to  which  the  downfall  of  the  Church  should  more  paiticulariy  be 
ascribed,  we  should  not  greatly  err  in  attaching  that  stigmn  to  Eugenios. 
The  unexpected  accident  of  his  elevation  inflated  still  further  an  incon- 
stant mind.  Some  success  which  he  gained  in  a  struggle  wilh  the  Coloou 
family  for  the  treasures  of  his  predecessors,  filled  him  wilh  unbounded 
confidence ;  and  it  was  in  such  a  mood  that  he  plunged  into  hostilitiet 
with  the  Council  of  Basle.     His  first  endeavours  were  directed  to  crush  it, 
ere  it  came  into  operation  or  even  existence  ;  but  finding  that  hopeleii, 
and  convinced  that  an  assembly  so  solemnly  convoked,  and  so  earnestly 
desired,  must  meet  or  seem  to  meet,  he  determined  to  neutralise  its  cha- 
racter by  changing  its  place.     Accordingly,  he  notified  to  the  Presideoft, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  that  *  by  his  own  full  power  he  had  tranrfemi 

it  to  Bologna,  in  Italy.     The  President  was  the 

Julian  CeiarinU  Car-    Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  a  man  whose  eminent 

dinal  of  SL  Angela,      talents  qualified  him  for  that  office,  in  which  Im 

was  placed  by  Martin,  and  confirmed  by  En- 
genius,  and  who  may  have  deserved  the  reputation  which  he  has  received 
from  Bossuet,  of  being  *  the  greatest  character  of  his  age.'  At  any  rate, 
he  was,  on  this  occasion,  more  mindful  of  his  duties  to  the  Church,  than 
of  his  obligations  to  his  master,  and  respectfully  refused  obedience  to 
the  pontifical  mandate. 

Three  purposes  were  specified,  for  which  the  Council  of  Basle  was  eon* 
vokedf:  (!•)  The  reunion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches;  (2.)  Hie 
reform  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members ;  (3.)  The  reconciliation  of 
the  Hussites.  Wc  shall  confine  our  account,  for  the  present,  to  the  second 
of  these,  and  resume  the  thread  which  was  broken  at  Constance:  in  so 
doing,  it  will  be  our  misfortune  again  to  observe  the  one  party  furiously 
contending  against  its  own  lasting  interests,  and  repelling  the  friendly  hand 
which  would  have  purified  and  saved  a  foul  and  falling  system  ;  and  the 
other  party,  thwarted  by  perpetual  impediments,  insults,  artifices,  so  as  to 
confine  its  exertions  to  unworthy  objects,  and  not  effectually  to  accomplish 
even  those.  The  former,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Italians,  were  die 
myrmidons  of  absolute  papacy;  while  the  latter  comprehended  almost  all 
that  was  enlightened  and  generous  and  virtuous  among  the  clergy  of  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

Though  many  of  the  prelates  had  been  long  assembled,  the  first  public 
session}  was  not  held  until  the  14th  of  December,  1431;  and  from  that  time 
forwards,  for  the  space  of  two  entire  years,  the  energies  and  patience  of  the 


*  Contemporary  Italian  historians  oxert  all  the  talents  of  partizanship  in  hb  &nmr« 
But  Sismondi,  whuhiis  esitiinatcd  with  less  prejudice  bis  political,  as  well  as  his  ecclesiii- 
ticul  character,  Bpuak;<  of  him  very  differently.  *  Daus  les  revolutions  violentes  od  oo  b 
yoit  sans  cesse  enp^a^c,  en  {guerre  avuc  son  cler^^e,  avec  ses  sujuts,  avec  ses  bienfAiteiini 
il  manque  presque  toiijours  en  meme  temps  et  de  la  bonne  foi,  et  de  la  politique.  II  f* 
pen  de  tyrans  a  qui  on  j)eut  reprocher  plus  d'actes  de  {wrfiilie  et  de  cniant£  ;  il  y  a  peu  dl 
monanpics  imbecilles,  qui  aitut  donue  plus  de  preuves  d'incapacite  et  d'iacoDiiqueiice.* 
liepubl.  Ital.,  cap.  Ixx. 

f  <  Concilium  hoc  con^i^regatnm  est  propter  extirpandu  hereset,  faciendum  pseeBt 
reformandum  mores.'  Kpist.  (2)  Juliani  Canl.  ad  Eugen.  IV.  Jtdian  places  first  that 
which  seems  to  have  U'en  in  his  mind  tlie  most  important  object :  the  third,  the  ivfonns- 
tion.  he  rejjarded  rather  as  the  means  of  restoring;  the  unity  of  Ihe  Church. 

{  The  metliod  in  which  that  very  large  body  proceeded  through  its  delibermtions  wu 
both  generally  judicious,  and  ^sxlievdarty  calculated  to  neutralise  the  majority  of  ItaUu 
deputies.    It  is  givua  al  len^\ib^  V\i<&  CotiiikL.  v)l  Y>»ax^^>^«  ^^\  0* , 
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r-  fiUhera  were  wearied,  aad  their  pattions  eiciied,  and  their  attention  wholly 
^  diYerted  from  the  great  object  of  their  meeting,  by  uninterrupted  conten- 
:^  tions  with  Eugenius.    They  had  come  together 

3  fiom  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  their  numbers  were  Contention  between  the 
•.J  twdled  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  inferior  Council  and  the  Pope, 
^  clergy;  they  arrived,  deploring  the  debasement, 

^  and  eager  for  the  regeneration,  of  their  Church  ;  they  were  confident,  too, 
,  in  their  power,  and  it  was  to  this  power  that  they  chiefly  trusted  to  repress 
-^  the  excesses  of  papacy ;  yet,  when  they  would  have  advanced  with  ardour 
to  realize  these  hopes,  they  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  tedious  and 
^    irritating  contest  for  their  own  independence.     In  the  course  of  this  con- 
..    teat  they  published  and  republished  those  decrees  of  Constance,  which 
""i   proclaimed  the  superior  prerogatives  of  the  Council.     They  reiterated  the 
^   authorized  assertions,  that  a  Council  General  represents  the  Church,  and 
1    it  the  Church ;  that,  as  such,  it  derives  its  attributes  immediately  from 
Jesus  Christ ;  that,  as  such,  it  is  impeccable  ;  that  it  is  thus  possessed  of 
infallibility — a  boon  which  had  been  denied,  not  only  to  Popes  who  had 
erred  in  matters  of  faith,  but  to  the  angels  *  themselves,  for  they  had 
^     ainned ;  that  on  these  accounts  the  Pope  was  subject  to  the  Council  iu  all 
things  regarding  (1)  faith,  (2)  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and  (3)  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  ;  that  he  was  only  the  mininterial^  head  of  the 
Church,    inferior   in   eminence  to   that   mystical   body  %  ;    and    conse- 
^     quently  (for  this  was  the  point  to  which  the  whole  tended),  that  he  pos- 
acBsed  no  power  over  the  Council,  either  to  dissolve  or  transfer  it.     But 
all  these,  and  all  similar  assertions,  fell  without  any  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  a  pontiff,  who  was  in  real  monastic  sincerity  persuaded,  that  there 
existed  in  the  Church  no  other  legitimate  authority  whatsoever,  excepting 
his  own.    It  was  in  vain  to  appeal  to  ancient  canons  against  modern  usur- 
pations, where  ignorance  had  conspiretl  with  interest  to  overlhmw  reason 
and  justice.    It  was  in  vain,  that  all  the  learning  and  genius  and  eloquence 
of  the  Church  were  arrayed  on  the  same  side — their  weapons  were  unfelt 
or  unheeded  by  a  stupid  and  selfish  bigotry. 

During  this  controversy  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  Cardinal  Julian  boldly 
maintained  the  ])rinciples  of  the  Council  and  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
Church.    His  mind  was  naturally  capacious :  deep  and 
assiduous  study,  which  so  commonly  contracts  a  feeble      Cardinal  Julian 
understanding,  had  enlarged  and  enlightened  his ;  and  Ccsarini, 

a  mission,  which  he  had  personally  undertaken    for 
the   conciliation    of  the  Bohemians,  had  brought   before   his   eyes  the 
causes,  the  obstinacy  and.  the  contagiousness  of  spiritual  rebellion.     He 
was  one  of  the  few  Italians,  who  had  penetrated  the  truth,  so  long  manifest 

*  The  'lynodal  response  of  the  Council  may  be  found  in  substance  in  the  Coutinuator 
of  Fleury,  lib.  cvi.,  ^14.    The  original  is  in  Labbe's  Hit>t.  Concil. 

f  This  is  urge<l  by  JEtieM  Sylviun,  Comment,  de  Gestis  Basil.  Concil,  lib.  i.,  p.  16. 
The  same  writer  also  argues  that  the  Pope  is  more  properly  the  Ficar  of  the  Church  than 
the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

I  Thin  lust  position,  together  with  some  of  the  others,  was  proved  by  arguments  derived 
(I)  from  reason,  (2)  from  i;x))urience,  (3)  from  authority,  in  the  synodal  resiH)uiio  addressed 
to  EugeniuH,  at  tlie  second  session.  The  argument  from  authority  chiefly  restt>d  on  tbo 
text  from  the  18th  chapter  uf  St.  Matthew — '  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee, 
and  will  not  hear  thee,  and  Khali  neglect  to  hear  the  witnesses,  tell  it  unto  the  Church ; 
but  if  he  nei^lect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican. Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shaU  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  huaveni 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  looted  in  heaven.'  •  .  Still  the  quei* 
tion  remained,  what  constituted  the  Church  ? 


to  Um  nortbern  preblM,  Ait  •  thoRNiKh  RfUrantioii  te  MwttfMmf  mm 
Mtccwirj  for  tlw  pmervatUm  of  Ih6  Chordu  Wa  caanol  m  wdl  Um 
trmte  th«  condiUon  of  aflUn  at  that  period,  as  bj  ehing  aoaM  paaimil 
from  the  two  celebrated  epIsUea  which  he  addrwaed  firom  fiaalo  to  B^ 
olufli*.  *  One  great  motive  with  me  to  join  this  Ooimdl  was  the  ddbmif 
and  dissoluteness  of  the  German  clergy,  on  acoomit  of  which  the  li4 
are  immoderately  irritated  against  tiie  eccMastioal  state :  ao  naneh  ss^  m 
to  make  it  matter  of  serious  apprehension  whether,  if , they  be  not  raibnadt 
the  people  will  not  rush,  after  the  example  of  the  Hnssitea.  npon  the  whflh 
elergyt  as  they  publicly  menace  to  do.  MoreoTcr,  thia  defomil^  |^ 
great  audadty  to  the  Bohemians*  and  great  colouring  to  the  cnonaf 
those,  who  are  loudest  in  their  invectives  against  the  beaaness  of  Ai 
clergy :  ou  which  account,  had  a  general  Council  not  been  convohri  4 
this  place,  it  had  been  necessary  .to  collect  a  provincial  aynod  for  Ihi 
rdbrm  of  the  German  clergy ;  since,  in  tmtb,  if  that  deigy  be  not  eoweddt 
even  though  the  heresy  of  Bohemia  should  be  extinguished,  othcia  wosli 
rbe  up  in  its  place/  •  •  •  *  If  yon  should  dissolve  thia  Coondl,  wirit 
will  the  whole  worid  say,  when  it  shall  learn  the  act  P  WiO  it  not  declh 
that  the  clergy  is  bcorrigible,  and  desirous  ibr  ever  to  grovel  in  the  flUfc 
of  its  own  deformity  ?  Many  councils  have  been  celebrated  in  our  dtjik 
from  which  no  reform  has  proceeded ;  the  nations  are  expecting  thatiosM 
fruit  diould  come  from  this.  But  if  it  is  dissolved,  all  will  exdaim  tlnk 
we  laugh  at  God  and  man*  As  no  hope  of  our  correction  will  any  loBgtf 
be  left,  the  laity  will  rush,  like  Hussites,  upon  us.  This  design  to  alreadf 
publicly  rumoured.  The  minds  of  men  are  pregnant;  they  are  already 
beginning  to  vomit  the  poison  intended  for  our  destruction.  Ttiey  w9 
suppose  Uiat  they  are  ofllering  a  sacrifice  to  God,  wlien  they  shall  mndv 
or  despoil  the  clergy.  Sunk  in  general  estimation  into  the  depth  of  evil, 
these  last  will  become  odious  to  God  and  the  world ;  and  the  very  moderate 
respect  which  is  now  felt  for  them  will  entirely  perish.  This  Council  ii 
still  some  little  restraint  upon  secular  men ;  but  as  soon  as  they  shall  find 
their  last  hope  fail  them,  they  will  let  loose  the  reins  of  public  persecution.' 
...  *  Should  the  Council  be  dissolved,  the  people  of  Germany,  seeing 
themselves  not  only  deserted  but  deluded  by  the  Church,  will  join  with  the 
heretics,  and  hate  us  even  more  than  they.  Alas !  how  frightful  will  be 
the  confusion  !  how  certain  the  termination  !  .  .  Already  I  behold  the 
axe  laid  at  the  root.  The  tree  is  bending  to  its  fall,  and  can  reast  no 
longer.     And   certainly,   thottgk   it  could  stand  of  itself,   tee  oundva 

*  The  first  Epistle  begins  in  these  words — '  Multa  roe  cogunt  libera  et  inticpide  loqni 
ad  Sanctitatem  vestram ;  periculum  videlicet  eversionis  fidei  ac  status  ecderau^ki,  ct 
subtractionis  obedicntiae  a  Sede  Apostolica  iii  lis  partibus ;  denigiratio  quoqus  l«wi»  ejo^ 
dem  Sanctitatis.  Cogit  et  me  chahtas  qua  crga  V.  S.  afficior  et  qua  mibi  affiH  icio.  ita 
eoim  opus  est  ut,  iutellecto  discrimine,  cautius  rebus  agendis  postea  consulatur.'  Ite 
following  sentiment  is  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Christianity :  <  Et  si  dicat  S.  V.  Habn- 
xnus  guerram  (bellum) ;  ego  respondebo,  quod  etiam  si  guenw  adhuc  duruent,  ctinn 
si  essetis  certi  perdere  Romam,  et  totum  patrimonium  ecdesisB,  potius  subveDiendum  cifc 
fidei  et  aninnabusy  pro  qtiibus  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  mortuua  est,  quam  aicibn 
et  moeniis  civitatum.  Carior  est  Ckristo  una  anima  quam  non  solum  tempurale  ccclmig 
patrimonium,  sed  etiam  caelum  et  terra.*  .  .  Again,  <  Pro  Deo,  non  permiftat  sibi 
V.  S.  talia  persuaderi,  quia  iimeo  diuidium  in  ecc/etia  Dei,  Vereor  ue  adTenerit  temnus,  de 
quo  dicit  Apostolus,  quod  oportet  primum  ut  fiat  discessio.'  The  fears  of  the  Caidjnal 
were  obviously  directed  not  to  a  second  schism,  a  mere  orthodox  division  of  the  Cfaiadi, 
but  to  the  absolute  revolt  of  its  children.  But  its  destiny  was  not  yet  accomplished;  OM 
more  century  of  turbulent,  contested,  and  flagitious  domination  was  yet  required  to  fill 
the  cup.  But  if  th^  overflow  did  not  tak^  place  at  the  time^  it  at  least  proceeded  fi«n 
the  country,  indicated  by  Julian. 
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should  precipitate  it  to  earth,*     .     •     '  Again,    should   a  prorog^ation 
be  proposed  and  a  transfer  of  place,  to  the  end  that  in  the  presence  of 
your  holiness  ^eater  blessing  may  be  accomplished,  no  man  livini^  will 
believe  it.     *  We  have  been  deluded  (they  say)  in  the  Council  of  Sienna: 
so  it  is  again  in  this ;  legates  have  been  sent  out,  bulls  have  been  issued  ; 
nevertheless,  a  change  in  the  place  is  now  sought,  and  a  delay  in  the  time. 
What  better  hope  will  there  be  then  ?'     Most  blessed  Father,  believe  me, 
the    scandals  which   I  have  mentioned  will    not  be  removed  by   this 
delay.     Let  us  ask  the  heretics,  whether  they  will  delay  for  a  year  and 
a  half  the  dissemination   of  their  virulence  ?      Let  us  ask  those,  who 
are  scandalized  at  the  deformity  of  the  clergy,  if  they  will  for  so  long 
c2c/ay  their  indignation  ?     Not  a  day  pusses  in  which  that  heresy  does 
not  sprout  forth  ;  not  a  day  in  which  they  do  not  seduce  or  oppress  some 
Catholics ;  thev  do  not  lose  the  smallest  moment  of  time.     There  is  not 
a  day,  in  which  new  scandals  do  not  arise  from  the  depravity  of  the  clergy ; 
yet  all  measures  for  their  remedy  are  procrastinated  !      Let  us  do  what 
can  be  done  now.  Let  the  rest  be  reserved  for  this  year  and  a  half.    For 
I  have  great  fears  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  half,  unless  means 
be  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  Germany  will  be 
in  desolation.  It  is  certain,  that,  if  the  word  should  be  once  spread  through 
Germany  that  the  council  is  dissolved,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  would 
be  consigned  to  plunder.'     '  But  I  hear  that  some  are  apprehensive  lest 
the  temporalities  should  be  taken  away  from  the^Church  by  this  council. 
A  strange  notion  !  Though,  if  this  council  did  not  consist  of  ecclesiastics, 
there  might  be  some  question  on  the  subject.     But  where  shall  we  find 
the  ecclesiastic,  who  would  consent  to  such  a  project  ?  not  only  from  its 
injustice,  but  from  the  loss  the  body  would  sustain  from  it.     And  where 
the  layman  ?  there   are  none,  or  next  to   none  ?    And  if  some   princes 
should  haply  send  their  ambassadors,  they  will  send,  for  the  most  part, 
ecclesiastics,  who  would  in  no  wise  consent.     Even  the  few  laymen,  who 
will  be  present,  will  not  be  admitted  to  vote  on  matters  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical ;  and  I  scarcely  think  that  there  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  ten  secular 
lords  present,   and  perhaps   not  half  so   many.     But  if  we  dismiss  the 
council,  the  laity  will  then  come  and  take  our  temporalities  indeed.  When 
God  wishes  to  inflict  any  misfortune  upon  any  peoj)le,  he' first  so  disposes, 
that  their  dangers    shall   not  be  perceived  nor  understood.      And    such 
is  now  the  condition  of  ecclesiastics  ;  they  are  not  blind,  but  worse  thun 
blind ;  they   see    the   flame   before   them,  and   rush   headlong   into   it.' 
*  Within  these  few  last  days  I  have  received  intelligence,  which  should 
tend  still  further  to  divert  you  from  dissolving  the  council.     The  prelates 
of  France  have  assembled  at  Bourges,  and,  after  long  and  scrupulous  in- 
vestigation, have  decided  that  this  council  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  must 
also  of  necessity  be  celebrated  both  in  this  place  and  at  this  time  ;  and  so 
the  French  clergy  is  about  to  join  it.     The  reasons  which   have  moved 
them  to  this  were  sent  at  the  same  time,  and  have  been  forwarded  to  your 
holiness.     Why  then  do  you  longer  delay?  You  have  striven  with  all  your 
power,  by  messages,  letters,  and  various  other  expedients,  to  keep  the  clerey 
away  ;  you  have   struggled  with  your  whole  force  utterly  to  destroy  this 
council.     Nevertheless,  as  you    see,  it  swells  and  increases  day  by  day, 
and  the  more  severe  the  prohibition,  the  more  ardent  is  the  opposite  im* 
pulse.     Tell  me  now — is  not  this  to  resist  the  will  of  God?     Why  do  you 
provoke  the  Church  to  indignation  ?     Why  do  you  irritate  the  Christian 
people  ?     Condescend,  I  implore  you,  so  to  act,  as  to  secure  for  yourself 
tlie  love  and  good  will^  and  not  the  hatred,  of  uiankiud.' 
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wprmWia  or  reuoo  and  tnilh  were  wasted  upon  iba 
•orM  Mvl  of  Engsalns.  He  pcraisleil  in  rnraiurefl  ol'  opposition ;  th«f 
««•  sMt  bv  K  pmccn  of  ciution  on  the  part  of  lh«  council ;  and  thii 
vMTatortM  b7  a  Boll  of  ilJMolulbn  ;  both  were  fqoally  Jnefrectoal.  At 
Iwgtb,  on  lb*  llth  of  Jul*,  I4SS,  the  fathers  proceeded  one  Alep  fsrlher; 
tiMT'BiMpnidMltiMpMMir  from  his  dignity,  and  prohibiieit  all  ChriMiuu 
Own  psjiBff  Mm  obadiMcu.  Eugenins,  in  the  plenitude  of  liis  a*a 
power,  aBOalUd  Ihair  dwrcc ;  ami  thin  nnisy  but  innocuous  altereotioi 
Migirt  haw  OMitlMMd  fbr  some  time  longer,  without  any  advantafe 
■r  any  boDOOr  to  aidiar  pnrly,  had  not  Bnrne  accidental  circumsUnca 
ittMnpM  It  Tha  polititui  cnierpri*«!i  of  thu  Pope  Imd  not  berti  more 
hMl^  caadottad,  thiwUa  I'ccleiiaatical  meaHure>i.  During  the  wiiiiernf 
lUSbawia  thraataBtd  by  a  complication  of  dlHuslers.  The  Colunn* 
«ttwliti<  him  at  b(«M|  Uie  Dulte  of  Milan  assailed  him  from  abroad; 
Ua  — bjaato  mrt  wdnmlly  dinconlented,  and  their  menaces  rcsouiidrd 
is  Ua entail  wbUa  ftglamond  had  declared  loudly  in  favour  of  ihe 
•oBBcil,  Mai  Iml  vnm  oanntenanced  It  by  his  presence.  Under  these  cir- 
MMHSMMb  EMfgrtMi  soAdenly  lowered  his  pretensions,  and  wtlhdrtw 
Ui  apikMlliM.  Thm  ofbwive  Bulli  were  revoked ;  and  under  th«  pleanf 
••■afMntiair  witt  tlic  OcMiacil.  and  with  the  design  of  embarrassing  il,  he 
•mU  tira  lagfttM  to  Saala  to  represent  his  ituthority. 

llih  bolkM  raeonaiHatMm  tnnk  place  early  in  1434  ;  and  as  the  difficut- 
ttia  af  tba  Pops  laorMaed  during  the  fullowing  spring,  so  far  as  to  oblige 
him  la  fljr  ftoia  hia  a^iltal  and  lake  refuge  at  Florence,  the  Talhers  wei« 
at  laDflth  Mablad  la  tan  hith  some  reviving  hopes  to  the  subject  of  re- 


kms,  daring  four  invuluahle  years,  had  already  be«n  coq- 
anmad  wlthont  anj  bencBt  either  to  the  Pnpe.  the  council,  or  tbe  Churcb. 
In  the  twentieth,  which  did  not  meet  unlil 
Artidei  of  Reformation.  January  t!3,  1435,  snme  edicts  were  at  lengib 
published  fur  the  repression  of  ecclesiajlical 
abuaei;  and  during  the  fnurteen  montha  which  followed,  other  canons  were 
enacted  to  the  same  end.  Their  aiibatance  may  be  enpressed  in  very  few 
lines.  (1.)  Severe  penalties  were  proclaimed  against  cnncubinary  clet^, 
includingali  who,  having  auspicious  women  in  their  service,  had  disregardra 
the  command  of  the  Superior  to  dismiss  them.  (2.)  ft  was  prohibited  (in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  pay  any  fees  in  the  court  of  Rome,  ur 
elsewhere,  for  confirmation  <ir  elections,  for  admissions,  poalulations.  or 
presentationa ;  for  provision,  collation,  disposition,  &c.  &.C,  by  laymen; 
for  institution,  inatallation ,  or  investiture,  in  cathedral  or  metro  pull  tan 
churches  or  monasteries,  in  dj^iiiies,  beneRces.  or  other  ecclesiastical 
offices ;  for  holy  orders,  for  benedictiotts,  or  eoncesalona  of  the  palliim  ( 
for  Bolls,  for  the  seal,  for  common  annates,  aervJMci  mmuio,  flrat-irdlik 
deportsf ;  or  on  any  other  colour  or  pretest.     The  exaction,   paymeat  or 

*  We  ahould,  pechaps,  meatioD  that,  in  tlia  oinrtaantb  unian,  the  council  leoewad  tks 
autienl  ilecnn  about  (tie  conveniun  and  neomwunieiUiM  of  Jews,  and  th*  accMMf 
diitiactim  ia  Ihetr  dre»  and  ftaidEace ;  and  alio  oa  the  MtabliiliineDt  of  oriental  f*^ 
•onbin  in  the  »rioiu  Univtuitie*— the  but,  In  caaSrautioa of  a lifalan  eanoa of  tta 
couoeil  of  Vicuna.  Pnviouily.too— in  the  twaUthMwioa—agwarsldacTMlud  banian 
mulcted,  with  b  liew  tu  leitun  epiieop&l  ilretUtu  to  thoii  anginal  furm,  and  to  Jsifiiw 
the  Pa[«  of  ren-'iralioui ;  but  it  wu  m  (^nnal,  that  little  practical  a&ct  could  ba  aa- 
jeclird  Rom  it. 

t  CIO  Tbarffparfwaithajeac-sbramaorTBcaBteaMpaid  to  tba  Fbpe  m  lUaa. 
It  was  a  tax  iuttituted  by.l^  FiVN  </ ATlgnoa,  Bate  As  inlaat  ft  ha^  awa.  ^)  Ito 
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iromise,  of  such  fees  were  forbidden  under  the  penalties  of  simony.  *  And 
ven  (it  was  enacted),  even,  which  may  God  prohibit,  if  the  Roman  pen- 
iff  himself,  who  is  bound  more  than  any  other  to  observe  the  holy  canons, 
hould  throw  scandal  on  the  Church  by  violating^,  in  any  way,  this  decree, 
e  shall  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  gfeneral  council'  This  passed  in  the 
■renty-first  session  (June  9,  1435) ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
esperate  exertions,  with  which  the  Pope  and  his  leg^ates  and  inferior 
lyrmidons  put  every  resource  of  crafl  and  intrigue  into  action,  in  order  to 
revent,  to  annul,  or  to  neutralize  this  measure.  But  they  were  defeated 
y  the  firmness  of  the  majority  of  the  council  in  a  good  cause :  and  if 
lany  more  such  triumphs  had  been  obtained  by  the  same  party  ;  if  many 
lore  such  restrictions  on  the  worst  excesses  of  Rome  had  been  imposed 
ad  enforced,  her  supremacy  over  the  Catholic  Church  had  not  so  speedily 
assed  away  from  her. 

(3.)  The  twenty-third  session  (March  25, 1436)  regulatedlhe  election  of 
le  Pope,  and  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  thirty-ninth  session  of  Constance, 
'hich  had  prescribed  a  formula  of  faith,  to  be  approved  on  oath,  on  the  day 
f  election.  The  oath  was  to  be  renewed  every  year  on  the  anniversary 
f  the  election.  It  proceeded  to  moderate  the  nepotism  of  the  pontifis, 
-so  far,  at  least,  as  to  confine  their  teadar  favours, — the  dukedoms,  mar> 
aisates,  captaincies,  governorships,  and  other  ofiices  which  were  at  their 
isposal  as  temporal  monarchs — to  the  second  degree  of  relationship. 
Few  laws  were  also  published  for  the  better  constitution  of  the  Sacred 
loUege,  which  differed  in  very  trifling,  if  in  any,  respects,  from  the  enact- 
lents  of  Constance  on  the  same  subject.  The  legislation  of  Basle  also 
escended  to  some  less  important  subjects  :  it  consulted  the  delicacy  of 
timorous  consciences'  by  specifying  the  degpree  of  obedience  due  to 
eneral  sentences  of  excommunication  ;  it  restrained  the  punishment  of 
iterdicts  to  the  offences  of  the  city  or  its  government :  any  sins  of  an  in- 
ividual  citizen  were  held  insufficient  to  provoke  that  indiscriminate  chas- 
sement.  It  prohibited  appeals,  while  the  causes  were  yet  pending;  it 
>ndemned  the  spectacles,  which  took  place  in  the  churches  on  particular 
!9tivals  ;  it  promulgated  decrees  for  the  greater  solemnity  of  the  divine 
flices,  and  for  the  more  decorous  dress  and  deportment  of  the  officiating 
linisters. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  enactments  of  the  council  of  Basle  for  the 
iform  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that»  at  a  much  later  period  of  its  conti- 
uance,  it  published,  in  the  thirty-first  session  (January  24,  1438,)  two  de- 


'ae€  expectative  was  the  Pope'i  assurance  of  preseutation  to  a  particular  benefice, 
hen  it  bliould  l>t>coine  vacant  This  right  originated  in  simple  recommendation  ;  after^ 
irds  it  changed  into  command.  To  the  firbt  letters,  called  monitory,  letters  preceptory 
ere  Ridded;  and  when  it  was  necessary,  letters  executory  were  also  addressed  to 
»me  papal  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  became  to  compel  the  ordinary  to  present,  on 
lin  of  excommiutication.  This  procedure  gradually  eained  ground  from  the  twelfth  age. 
I.)  The  reservaiion  was  a  declaration,  by  which  the  Pope  pretended  to  appoint  to  a  beue- 
:e,  when  it  should  become  vacant,  with  prohibition  to  the  chapter  to  elect,  or  the  ordi- 
iry  to  collate.  From  special,  the  Popes  proceeded  to  generalf  reservations ;  from  gene- 
,1  tu  universal ;  at  least  John  XXll.  reserved,  by  a  smgle  edict,  all  the  cathedrals  in 
hristendom.  This  usurpation  was  attacked  with  success  both  at  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
sale ;  and  Uie  rights,  which  the  French  Church  acquired  in  that  matter  at  Basle,  passed 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  thence,  with  tome  modification,  into  the  Concordat, 
he  council  of  Trent  abuUshed  reservations  entirely.  The  practice  is  traced  as  high  aa 
inocent  III.  .  . .  Both  the  second  and  third  of  these  were  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the 
ird  Lateran  council,  held  by  Alexander  III.  in  1179,  which  published  a  general  prohi- 
tion  against  all  dispositions  of  benefices  preyioua  to  Tscancyt^-Fleury,  Institute  au 
roit  £6Gles.}  p.  ii«)  ch,  xv. 
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ereei ;  the  one  for  th«  limitation  cfappeab  to  Boiiie«  tha  other  to 
and  prohibit  ezpectative  graces,  and  subject  the  provkion$  of  the  Pope  Hl 
certain  specificKi  restricUons  ;  but  these,  even  had  they  been  very  foali-! 
mental  improvements,  were  passed  at  a  period  when  the  legitimacy  of  Ik 
council  itself  was  much  disputed ;  and  probaUy  they  never  ncqalnd  fnr 
ra]  authority.    Those  which  we  have  above  enumerated   may  be  coa- 
Mered  as  comprising  all  that  the  assembled  &thera  really  acoomplishii 
during  deliberations  which  continued,  at  least  nominally,  tbroaghtlN 
apaoe  of  nearly  twelve  years. 

The  two  legates,  to  whom  the  pontifical  interests  had  been  entmstti 
by  Eugenius,  followed  with  abundant  leal  and  capacity  their  private  ia- 

structions.  No  device,  which  seemed  calculalcd  H 
Condrnd  of  ike  thwart  the  progress  of  reform,  had  been  negiecledfaf 
Pope*$  L^aieB.      them.   Evei7  objection  had  been  magnified  into  a  dii- 

culty,  every  difficulty  had  been  swelled  into  an  iam^ 
monntable  impediment.  The  meanest  sophistry  had  been  confronted  wlk 
the  boldest  reason ;  artifice,  fraud,  seduction  had  been  arrayed  against  ip- 
right  purposes  and  generous  principles*;  delays  had  been  created,  fiJsehooJi 
propagated,  subterfuges  invented,  and  all  that  minute  machinery  aet  hi  na- 
tion, which  is  at  all  times  employed  in  the  defence  of  corrupt  aystenis,  b^ 
those  who  find  their  profit  in  the  comiptiont.  To  the  honour  of  the  re 
formers  of  Basle  be  it  recorded,  that  the  intrigues  which  were  eternally  ia 
operation  to  divide  or  to  degrade  them,  wera  inefficient ;  the  firmness  of 
those  respectable  ecclesiasticst,  their  intelligence  and  their  honesty  re- 
flected upon  the  Catholic  Church  a  splendid  gleam  of  gknry  in  the  ■»- 
ment  of  her  danger  and  tribulation ;  and  their  perseverance  might  sliB 
have  wrought  some  great  advantage,  had  not  a  new  circunutance  arism 
to  foil  it. 

The  conciliation  of  the  Greek  Church  was  one  of  the  avowed  objects 
of  the  council ;  and  as  deputies  were  expected  from  the  east  to  confer  oo 

that  subject,  their  convenience  and    inclinatioss 

Final  breach  between    as  to  the  place  of  conference  required  some  st- 

the  Pope  and  the      tention  ;  both  (it  was  justly  said)  would  be  best 

Council,  consulted   by  substituting  for  Basle   some  citj 

ill  Italy.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  council  tbes 


*  '  Scitis  vosmetipsi  quoties  hae  vobii  dilationet  nocuerint,  quotiesque  paucorain 
dienim  longintimum  traxit  snatium ;  qui  jam  octavum  annum  in  dilationibus  agitis, semper 
dilationes  ex  dilationibus  viuistis  emergere.* — Cardinaiit  Arelatentitf  ap.  i£n.  Sylr.  Got 
Basil.  Concil. 

1*  *  Quia  eKt  qui  existimet  Romanum  pontificem  ad  sui  emendationem  concUinm  coBJa- 
gare  ?  Nempe  ut  peccant  homines,  sic  ctiam  impune  peccar  erolunt*  ^neas  Sylv.  deGerf* 
Basil.  Couc,  1.  i.|  p.  20. 

I  The  expressions  of  Mneaa  Sylvius  almost  rise  into  eloquence.  '  Ubinam  gentiom 
talis  patrum  est  chorus,  ubi  tantum  scientise  lumen,  ubi  prudentia,  ubi  bonitas  est,  que 
nomen  patrum  square  virtutibus  queat  ?  Oh  integerrimam  fratemitatem !  oh  verum  orbis 
terrarum  Senatum !  Quam  pulchra,  quam  suavis,  quam  devota  res  fuit,  h)c  celebrantct 
episcopos,  illic  orantes  ablmtes,  alibi  vero  doctores  divinas  legentes  historias  andire  I  .  • 
et  unum  ad  lumen  caudels  scribentem  cemere,  alium  vero  g^nde  ali^uid  meditanlcni 
intueri.  .  .  .  Illic  cum  exeuntem  cella  aut  Christianum  aut  sJ^um  quempiam  ex  antiqido- 
ribus  vidisses,  non  alium  certe  videre  putassesi  quam  vel  magnum  Antonium,  rel  PMilom 
■implicem ;  et  ilium  sane  Htlarioni,  lUum  Paphnutio,  ilium  Amoni  sequiparasees.  Plus 
autem  hoc  in  loco  quam  in  Antoniana  solitudine  reperisses,  siquidem  Hieronymo  etiam 
et  Augustino  obviasses,  quorum  liitera)  in  conclavi  fueruut,  in  eremo  non  fuemot  .  Cus- 
todiebatur  inter  dominos  magna  charitas,  inter  famulotbona  dilectio,  inter  utrosque  opti- 
mum  silentium,  &c.  &c.'  De  Gtestis  Basil.  Condi.,  lib.  ii.,  pag.  57.  It  thouid  be  men* 
tione<l  that  this  description  is  not  general*  but  relates  only  to  the  fiUhen  who  conititutfld 
the  conclave  for  the  election  of  the  new  Pope — the  ^Ute  of  the  cooadL 
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proposed  Avig^oo,  or  Savoy ;  tlie  Pope  would  listen  to  no  such  com- 
promise, bat  pressed  the  superior  advanta^s  of  an  Italian  city.  .  . 
At  the  same  time,  both  parties  had  opened  negotiations  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  contests,  which  had  been  enacted  at  Basle,  were  re- 
peated, with  a  different  resnlt,  before  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor.  In 
that  refined  >coart,  the  superior  tactics  of  the  papal  party  prevailed  ;  and 
In  the  intestine  commotions  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  west,  the  oriental  auto- 
crat listened  more  partially  to  the.  monarch,  than  to  the  senate,  of  the 
Church.  Besides,  while  his  emissaries  were  thus  advancing^  his  views 
abroad,  the  Pope's  domestic  embarrassments  had  gradually  diminished, 
and  with  them  his  fears  and  his  prudence.  Thus  elated,  he  determined 
again  to  engage  with  the  council  in  open  warfare.  Accordingly  we  ob- 
serve, that,  about  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  sessions,  his  legates 
aatumed  a  higher  tone  than  formerly :  on  the  other  hand,  the  council 
breathed  nothing  but  indignation  and  defiance ;  and  thus,  afler  a  short  and 
feverish  suspension,  the  former  quarrek  were  renewed,  and  not  even  the 
semblance  of  concord  was  ever  afterwards  restored. 

The  second  contest  began  nearly  where  the  first  had  ended.  The  Pope 
nanoBavred  to  transfer  the  council  to  Italy.  The  council  cited  the  Pope 
to  Basle  (July  81,  1487),  to  answer  for  his  vexatious  opposition  to  the 
lelbrm  of  the  Church.  And  the  Pope,  in  that  plenitude  of  power  to  which 
'he  had  never  formally  abandoned  his  pretensions^  declared  the  council 
transferred  to  Ferrara.  In  the  281h  session  (Oct  1,  1487),  Eugenius 
was  convicted  of  contumacy ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  January  following,  he 
celebrated,  in  defiance  of  the  sentence,  the  first  session  of  the  council  of 
Ferrara.  On  that  occasion  he  solemnly  annulled  every  future  act  of  the 
assembly  at  Basle,  excepting  only  such,  as  should  have  reference  to  the 
troubles  of  Bohemia. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  Cardinal  Julian, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  body  over  which  he  presided,  and  earnestness  in  the 
discharp^e  of  that  ofiice,  had  never  been  questioned, 

suddenly  departed  from  Basle,  and  passed  over  Desertion  of  Cardinal 
to  the  party  of  the  Pope.    The  defection  of  so  Julian. 

considerable  a  person,  at  so  dangerous  a  crisis, 

might  naturally  have  shaken  the  firmness  of  the  fathers ;  and  we  can 
also  readily  believe,  that,  after  Cesarini  had  taken  his  resolution,  he 
exerted  his  great  talents  to  induce  as  many  as  be  could  influence,  to 
follow  him.  It  remains,  however,  as  a  memorable  fact,  that,  among  the 
tinmerous  prelates  assembled  at  Basle,  four  only  were  persuaded  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  president ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  even 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  any  one  bishop,  or  doctor,  or 
diguified  ecclesiastic,  deserted  the  cause  in  which  he  had  first  engaged. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe  remained  equally  firm,  and  the  king  of  France 
even  prohibited  his  subjects  from  joining  the  assembly  at  Ferrara. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  Council  of  Basle 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  Roman 

Catholic  writers,  and  that  they  have  differed,  ac-  Quettionson  thelegiti" 
conling  to  the  diversity  of  their  opinions  on  the  macy  of  the  Council. 
extent  and   nature  of  papal  supremacy.     It  has 

been  commonly  designated  the  Acephatoun  Council ;  and  some  have  main- 
tained that  its  authority  expired  as  early  as  the  tenth  Session ;  but  even 
Bellarmine  allows,  that  its  decrees  were  binding  on  the  Church,  until  it 
commenced  its  deliberations  respecting  the  depotition  of  the  Pope.  This 
last  is  the  more  general  opinion  even  among  the  Transalpine  divines— of 
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wfaom  none  haire  been  found  to  raeh  and  incouistent,  m  lo  diipiili  ill 
canonical  convocation  and  origin.  If  ii  be  admittodt  tben,  thna  gne- 
raUyv  that,  during  those  few  Seaaions,  which  it  devoted  to  the  rdbrm  rf 
the  Church,  it  was  a  trae  and  infallible  CoundU  the  contmromj,  mpcel- 
ing  the  sessiona  which  followed,  can  have  little  importaiioe  in  the  m^d 
the  historian ;  since  they  were  consumed  in  an  obstinate  eonteai  with  i 
perverse  pontiff,  without  producing  any  lasting  altcratioa  cither  in  thi 
principles  or  administration  of  the  government  of  the  Church. 

We  shall  not  pursue  that  contest  mto  any  detaiL    The  Cardinal  Aidh 
bbhop  of  Axles,  who  was  bom  in  fVance  near  the  borders  of  Savoy,  vn 

elected,  no  unworthy  successor  to  the  Chair  sf 
DqMUUm  iffEugmku.    Cesarini  *.  Engenius  was  pieaently  *  8upcmdi< 

from  all  Jurisdiction ;'  but  it  was  not  until  tk 
middle  of  April,  1439,  that  the  Council  published  its  edebreted  *Eig|kt 
ProposiUona  against  that  pontiff,  as  a  measure  preparatory  to  hii 
deposition.  On  this  occasion  great  dissmisions  arose;  the  prdatti 
of  Spain  combined  almost  unanimously  with  the  Italian  party;  sad 
the  opposition  was  powerfully  conducted  by  the  Archblahop  of  Ft- 
krmo  (Panormus  or  Panormitanust)*  who  had  recently  made  As 
sacriBce  of  his  private  principles  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  Hb 
talents  and  his  eloquence  were  admired  by  all ;  his  sophistry  influcncdi 
the  weak  or  the  wavering ;  and  when  the  Fathers  next  aaaembled  lor 
the  resumption  of  the  debate,  the  benches  of  the  prelatea  were  ahaoit 
deserted ;— of  the  multitudes  collected  at  Basle,  scarcely  twenty  mhied 
heads  could   be  numbered  in  that  congregation  (.     Tb»  Cardinal  sf 


^  *  vlr  dmpimtt  cotmtmtiiiiiniu  9/Pjad  gtAtnuthMim  (Mittfwhttk  CwMMivMti 
Sylv.  Comment  de  GJestiB  Basil  GonciL,  lib.  i.  p.  25.  This  pttticiilar  co 
ii  explained  bv  aubse^uent  expnssions.  We  shall  select  two  of  a  Yoy  dififiaent  du- 
racter,  (1)  The  Cardmol,  on  an  important  occasion,  fearinff  to  be  left  in  a  minorifefi 
ont-mancBuvred  the  opposition,  and  prorogued  the  Council.  His  friends  were  deligfated— 
'  AUi  quidem  eum,  alii  vestimentonim  fimbrias,  deosctUabantur,  tecutique  ipsom  phniinif 
nrudentiam  ejus  noa^niopere  commendabant,  qui,  licet  orig^ne  eewt  Galliciis,  Italoa  tamn 
bAc  die  summa  hommes  astutia,  snperaseet/  Ibid.  p.  37.  (2)  A  fiolent  pestilenoe  bnls 
out  at  Basle,  and  swept  away  some  distinguished  members  of  the  Council.  Every  one 
supplicated  the  Cardinal  to  retire  into  the  country ;  all  his  domestic,  all  his  friends, 
Joined  with  one  voice  in  the  same  entreaty — *'  Quid  agis,  spedate  Plater !  ftige  hone 
taltem  lunn  defectum,  salva  tunm  caput,  ijuo  salvo  salvamur  omnee ;  mu  ctiam  pereunli 
cmmes  perimus.  Qtiod'ii  te  pestis  opprimat,  ad  quem  conftigiemnsr  quia  Dosvessl? 
ouis  ductor  hujus  fidelis  ezerdtns  erit  ?  Jam  tuam  Cameram  iirepeit  'vini%  jam 
Secretarius  tuus,  jamque  Cubicularius  tuus  mortem  obiit.  Considera  diaaimen,  saha 
teipsum  et  nos  .  .  ,  ."  Sed  neque  ilium  preces  neque  domesticorum  fimera  flecters 
potuerunt,  volentem  potius  cum  vita  periculo  salvare  ooncilinm,  qaam  emn  pericnb 
concilii  salvare  vitam.  Sciebat  enim,  ftrontoffi,  se  recedmiCy  pamd  itsniiiiiiaiir, 
faci/eoue  commiiti  /rata  in  ejus  abtentia  potuUtci*  Ibid.  lib.  iL  ph  48.  The  man,  who 
unitea  more  than  Itolian  subtlety  with  the  courage  and  self-devotion  here  diacovered^was 
undoubtedly  bom  to  rule  his  fellow  creatui^u 

t  His  speech  is  reported  in  the  Commentaries  of  the  then  admirable  advocate  for  flie 
independence  of  the  Church,  ^neas  Sylvius.  His  work  is  chiefly  employed  oo  those  Acts 
of  the  Council,  which  more  immediately  preceded  the  election  of  Felix  V.  Psnormi- 
tanus  urged,  among  other  things,  that  the  Pope's  error  in  dissolving  the  Council  was  not 
a  heresy ;  since,  though  the  superiority  of  the  General  Council  was  a  truth,  it  was  not 
an  article  of  faith — so  that  the  Council  had  not  sufficient  ground  for  deposing  Eugemos. 
This  seemed  unpardonable  sophistry  to  MxMtA  Sylvius— to  I^)pe  Pius  IlTa  probably 
app<!ared  a  very  feeble  defence  of  papal  rights. 

X  The  Council  of  Basle  was  composed,  besides  numerous  prelates  and  abbots,  of  a 
great  midtitude  of  inferior  clergy,  who  appear  to  have  formed  the  majority ;  and  w» 
observe,  from  the  narrative  of  i&neas  Sylvius,  that,  during  the  violent  debates  which 
preceded  the  deposition  of  Kugenius,  the  prelates  were  for  the  most  part  on  the  side  of  Pku 
aorm^taousi  th«t  if  of  the  Pope,  aad  tha  u&rior  ord«n  90  tlw  oai«r*    la  the  fwrni  (tki 
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Aries  was  prepared  for  this  defection ;  and  he  had  derised  a  remedy, 
suited  no  less  to  the  character  of  the  declining  days  of  Fapacy,  than  of 
its  most  prosperous.  He  commanded  the  relics  of  all  the  Saints  in  the 
city  to  be  brought  from  their  sanctuaries^  to  be  carried  by  the  priests  to 
the  place  of  assembly,  and -deposited  by  their  hands  in  the  vacant  seats 
of  the  bishops.  At  this  spectacle,  (says  iBneas  Sylvius,)  and  on  the 
Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  multitudes  present  were  moved  by  an 
extraordinary  impulse  of  devotion,  which  overflowed  in  tears.  And 
throughout  the  whole  Church  there  was  a  sod  and  affectionate  bewailing 
Df  pious  men,  who  implored  in  sorrow  the  divine  assistance,  and  deeply 
luppltcated  the  Omnipotent  God  to  give  aid  to  the  Church,  whose  children 
they  were.  The  Session  (the  thirty-third)  was  then  peacefully  dissolved ; 
but  in  that  which  followed  (June  25th,  1439)  the  contested  measure  was 
carried ;  and,  afler  eight  years  of  open,  or  disguised  hostility,  Euge- 
Dius  IV.  was  at  length  deposed. 

On  the  5th  of  November  following,  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  was 
elected  to  the  See  thus  vacated,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V* 
But  as  Eugenius  retained,  without  any  defection,  rvK^*  /*  F  i*  f* 
the  obedience  of  Italy  and  some  other  countries,  ^  nmTr^^niH  !p* 
the  success  of  the  anti-papal  party  had  no  other  .««^«^«««w  o/  ^ 
effect,  than  to  create  a  second  schism*     Among  C/Oimcil. 

the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  most  powerful,  though  ill  affected  to 
Eugenius,  were  far  from  approving  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Council ; 
ind  the  German,  as  well  as  the  French  Court,  became  more  distant  and 
gruarded  in  its  intercourse  with  the  fathers  of  Basle ;  while  the  inferior 
princes  appear  to  have  recognized  or  rejected  the  one  Pope  or  the  other, 
S8  suited  the  seeming  policy  of  the  moment.  And  this  confusion  con- 
tinued with  little  interruption  until  May,  1443,  when  the  Council  cele- 
brated its  forty-fifth  and  last  Session.  It  then  dissolved  itself — or 
rather  transferred  its  (nominal)  sittings  to  Lyons  or  Lausanne ;  while 
the  rival  assembly,  which  was  still  lingering  at  Florence,  withdrew,  by  a 
simultaneous  secession,  to  Rome. 

Felix  V.  maintained  his  scanty  Court,  and  the  faint  show  of  pontifical 
majesty,  at  Lausanne ;  and  though  the  sovereigns  both  of  France  and 
Germany  made  some    exertions  to   remove  the 

schism,  it  continued  until  the  death  of  Eugenius  Nicholas  V,  Cession 
in  1447.     Nicholas  V.  succeeded;  and  the  more  of  Felix, 

g^eneral  recognition,  which  he  received' from  the 

Courts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  his  more  popular  reputation,  induced  Felix, 
ivhose  ambition  was  destitute  of  selfishness,  as  his  character  was  moderate 
ind  virtuous,  to  negotiate  respecting  the  cession  of  his  dignity.  Certain 
Hmditions  were  accordingly  proposed  and  accepted,  and  in  the  year  1449, 
the  creature  of  the  Council  of  Basle  for  ever  resigned  his  claims  on  tlie 
C^hair  of  St  Peter.     The  happy  escape  from  this  second  peril,  which 

hirtv-third)  described  in  the  text, '  NuUus  Arragonensium  prslatonim  interfuit,  nuUusque 
>innino  ex  tuta  Ilispania.  Ex  Italia  soli  Grossitamia  Kpiscopus  et  Abbas  de  Dona. 
l>octores  autcm  et  cseteri  inferiores  raagno  in  mimero  Arragonenses  fuenrnt,  et  omnes 
%*re,  qui  aderant,  ex  Italia  IliMpauiaque  {neo  enim  in/erhrety  ticui  Prwiatif  prmcipem 
imuefunty  Maximaque  tunc  Arragonensiuni  et  GatheUnonun  virhu  in  in/erionbu* 
mticuUf  qui  sese  miuime  neccssitati  ecclesis  deneganint.*  *  Si  enim  episcopi  haud  multi 
nrant,  plena  tamcn  omnia  fuerunt  gubselUa  procuratoribns  epiacoporum,  archidiaconis, 
)ranpoiritis,  prioribus,  presbyteris  et  divini  et  humani  jurU  doctoribut,  quos  aut  qna* 
iringentos  aut  certe  plures  esse  dijudicavi,  &c.'  This  republican  constitution  of  tht) 
Jouncil  must,  indeed,  have  rendered  it  |>eculiarly  obaoxious^to  the  prejudices  of  a  monastic 
t'ujw.— CQDUxujnt.  MvL  Sylvii,  1,  ii.  pt  43.^ 
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roeuacn)  the  unily  of  "lie  Church,  filleti  ihe  people  willi  iinivPTsal  jo) 
Uie  errors  of  llie  Hussites  and  the  scanilals  of  the  elerfry  were  for  iht 
rooment  foq^otten ;  and  everywhere,  after  the  fashion  of  llie  tiir 
commemoradve  verse  wdb  chanted,— 

Fuliit  tux  mundo ;  Kiiil  Felix  NicoUo. 

Though  the  general  measures  of  reformation.  publiBhed  bj  the  Council 
oT  Basle,  were  very  inadequate  to  Uie  necessilieH  of  the  Church,  eren  in 
Ihe  eyes  of  an  orthodox  reformer,  yet  by  concurrence  with  sojne  na^onal 
aasemblits  held  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  France,  they  became 
instrumental  in  improving  Ihe  ecclesiastical  government  and  dbcipline  i» 
both  those  countries.  In  Germany,  a  project,  which  had  been  prepand 
at  Nuremburg,  in  143S,  having  fiiiled  to  obUta 
Diei  of  Magence.  the  approbation  either  of  the  Council  or  the  Pope, 
a  Diet  was  opened  at  Mayence  in  the  March  of 
the  year  following.  The  deputies  troni  Uasle,  and  some  emissaries  of 
Eugenius  were  present;  and  the  Asfitmbly,  after  some  del iberatioD,  re- 
ceived all  the  general  decrees  of  the  Council '.  We  do  wot  lesra, 
however,  lliat  any  means  were  taken  to  give  them  eClicBCf .  or  to  estahliih 
them  as  Ihe  permanent  and  living  code  of  the  German  Chnrch.  At  any 
rate,  its  independence  was  soon  afterwards  betrayed  by  Frederic  III.;  | 
and  in  the  negotiaiions  between  tlie  empire  and  the  Holy  See,  which  were 
conducted  by  his  secretary,  ^neas  Sylvius,  that  accomplished  politician 
was  less  faithful  to  the  interests  which  he  thus  represented,  than  to  those 
over  which  he  was  destined  hereafler  to  preside.  The  concord:tts, 
arranged  at  Aschaffenburg  In  U48,  resigned  most  of  the  advantages 
which  the  Germans  had  derived  from  the  proceedings  at  Basle,  and  left 
the  papal  rights  nearly  in  the  situation  in  which  Ihey  had  been  placed  bj 
Martin  V.t 

The  French  were  at  Ihe  i^ame  lime  conducLing  their  national  exertions 
with  greater  method  and  decision,  and  wiih  a  much  better  prospect  of  per- 
manent effect.  The  first  meeting  of  their  prelates 
Council  of  Bmirges.  ol  Bnurges  was  contemporary  with  that  of  the 
Council  of  Basle.  Some  useful  resolutions  were 
then  passed.  But  the  Grand  Assembly,  which  fixed  the  liberties  of 
the  Gollican  Church,  was  held  in  the  same  city  in  the  year  H38.  It  wm 
ciinvokcii  by  Charles  Vil.,  mIiu  prc&i(l«d  in  person;  it  was  iliiongcd 
by  his  most  illustrious  suljects,  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastic ;  and  it  was 
attended  by  the  authorized  legates  both  of  Eugenius  and  the  Council. 
The  result  of  their  deliberaUons  was  the  celebrated  Pregmatic  Sanctioa^, 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  national  Church,  against  the  usurpations  of  Rome 
— that  to  which  the  French  divines  afterwards  clung  with  so  much  reso- 
lution and  tenacity,  even  afler  it  had  been  betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  an 
interested  monarch. 

*  The  Diet  of  Majreace  withheld  il*  saaclian  from  IhoM  decieei,  whicli  were  dincllT 
levifUed  ogoiuiA  Eugenius. 

f  The  Anastea,  the  f^t  booe  of  contenlion,  were  rettioed  ia  lubatanca  bj  the 
Fopv.  InHleaJuf  the  arbitrary  reierrBtiaa  of  benefice*,  be  obtuned  the  poiitite  rigU 
of  cDllnlion  iliiriog  aii  allernale  moulha  of  everf  year.  Epiacopal  electiooi  voa 
leEtared  <□  the  chajitErs— the  Pojm  only  namiualiDg  incaK  oftiuiilation,ar  orBperaon, 
CAiionicrally  disqualifieil,  being  |iresented   fur  confiniutiaa.— See  HaUHm,  Middle  Age*, 

I  PtaKmatic  lancliun  wan  a  fj^eneral  Icim  for  all  imwwtnnt  ordinance*  of  Church  Ot 
.  State — thuBC,  perhaps,  more  propi:rJy,  which  wen  enacted  in  public  ■i*cnibUe*,  with  lb* 
■■   — msg\  of  emineut  juriKoniuhs,  or  Pragmatici.. 
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The  Galilean  Liberties,  while  they  embraced  a  number  of  particular 
provisions,  were  founded  on  two  gprand  principles: — (1)  That  the  Pope 
has  no  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  France  over  any  thing  concerning 
temporals.  (2)  That,  though  the  Pope  is  acknowledged  as  sovereign  lord 
in  spirituals,  his  power  even  in  these  is  restricted  and  controlled  by  the 
canons  and  regulations  of  the  antient  Councils  of  the  Church  *,  received 
in  this  kingdom. 

Hie  Articles  constituting  the  Piragmatic  Sanction  were  chiefly  founded  on 
the  Decrees  of  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-third  Sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Basle.     Some  of  these  were,  indeed,  modi- 
fied, with  a  view  to  accommodate  them  to  the  peculiar       The  Pragmatio 
circumstances  of  the  country,  not  (as  was  expressly  de-  Sanction. 

clared)  from  any  disrespect  to  the  authority  of  that 
Assembly.  But  the  greater  part  were  at  once  adopted  into  the  Church  of 
SVance,  and  ardently  embraced  by  the  clergy  and  the  nation.  Yet  can  it 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  most  of  the  abuses  thus 
removed  concerned  no  more  vital  question,  than  the  patronage  of  tlie 
Church — that  the  object  of  most  of  those  vaunted  resolutions  was  only  to 
relieve  the  clergy  (and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  people  of  France)  from  the 
contributions^  which,  under  a  thousand  names  and  pretexts,  were  exacted  by 
the  Apostolical  Chancery;  that  the  avarice  of  the  Holy  See  was  the 
most  unpopular  among  its  vices  ;  and  that  mere  pecuniary  motives  were 
at  the  bottom  of  more  than  half  the  grievances,  which  alienated  its 
children  from  itf* 

We  shall  not  here  relate  the  exertions  which  were  made  by  Pius  11.  to 
subvert  tlie  principles,  of  which,  as  ^neas  Sylvius,  he  had  been  the 
"warmest  advocate,  and  to  overthrow  the  liberties,  which  his  own  hand 
had  planted.  The  nominal  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  Louis  XI. 
was  never  ratified  by  his  subjects,  nor  effected  in  defiance  of  their 
dissent ;  and  the  articles  which  were  enacted  at  Bourges  continued  for 
the  most  part  in  force  until  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  French  people,  being  in  a  great  degree  sheltered  from  the 
extortions  of  Rome,  were  less  disposed  to  question  her  general  rights, 
and  to  rebel  against  her  spiritual  prerogatives.  The  most  sordid  and 
disgusting  particulars  of  her  system  were  not  so  commonly  presented  to 
their  view.  A  smaller  contribution,  indeed^  flowed  into  her  treasuries,  and 
her  emissaries  were  more  sparingly  scattered  in  that  country ;  but  her 

*  '  La  premiere  est,  Que  les  Papes  ne  peuvent  rien  commander  ni  ordonncri  soit  en 
ff6n£ral  loit  en  particulier,  de  ce  qui  conceme  les  choses  temporelles  6i  pays  et  terres  de 
Tobeyssanco  et  souverainet6  du  Roy  Tres-Chrestien :  et  s'ils  y  commandent  ou  statuent 
quelque  chose,  les  sujets  du  Roy,  encores  qu'ils  fusscnt  clercs,  ne  sont  tenus  pour  obcyr 
pour  ce  regard. 

*  La  seconde,  Qu'encores  que  le  Pape  soit  rcconnu  pour  suzerain  ^  choses  spiriiuclles; 
toutesfois  en  France  la  puissance  absolue  et  infinie  n*a  point  de  lieu,  mais  est  retcnue 
et  bom^e  par  les  canons  et  regies  des  anciens  conciles  de  I'Kglise  r^ceus  en  ce  royaume. 
£t  in  hoc  maximc  consistit  Libertas  Ecdesies  GallicanflB.'  See  Commentaire  sur  le  Trait6 
des  Lib.  de  I'Eglise  Gall,  de  Pierre  Pithov.    Paris,  1 652. 

f  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  consisted  of  twenty-three  articles,  several  of  wliich  regarded 
the  police  of  cathedral  churches,  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices,  and  other  matters 
not  connected  with  papal  prerogatives.  There  are  also  some  few  which  are  so  connected, 
which  have  vet  no  re&rence  to  patronage — ^ey  respect  the  periodical  assembly,  and  the 
superior  authority,  of  General  Councils,  and  the  number  of  the  Sacred  College.  But 
elections,  reservations,  collections,  expectative  graces,  and  annates  formed  after  all  the 
burden  of  the  grievances — and  to  those  we  may  fairly  add  appeals  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  which  were  now  become  only  an  additional  method  of  raising  money.-^See 
Histuire  de  TOrig.  de  laPragm.  Sand.|&c.  par  Pierre  Pithov. 
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name  was  Icm  odious,  m  her  rices  were  less  obtmsive.  And  while  ia 
Germany,  ihe  re-eslablialimenl  of  the  Papal  despolism.  wiUi  all  its  tiM 
of  anpales,  reserfations,  and  indulgenceB,  produced,  by  un  Inevilable  ne- 
cesniiy,  ilie  violent  revolt  and  final  independcDce  of  Ihe  oppressed,  so  the 
CatholicH  of  France  stibmltted  wilh  lees  reluctance  to  her  miti^ted  sway. 
The  most  important  decree  promulgaled  at  Constance  was,  perhaps, 
ibot  which  fixed  the  periodical  meeting  of  general  councils  ;  for  it  wai  is 
vain  lo  bave  established  the  supremacy  of  those  assemblies,  unless  con- 
tinual opportunities  were  aObrded  them  for  its  exercise.  The  spirit  d 
Home  was  invariable,  and  in  perpetual  action ;  it  could  not  be  counter- 
acted and  restrained,  unless  by  fretjiicnt  collision  with  the  restrainiiig 
body.  The  wisest  resolutions,  unless  'enforced  by  the  constant  protection 
of  the  power  which  created  them,  would  be  neutralized  or  crushed  in  ibe 
pontifical  grasp.  The  justice  of  this  apprehension  was  proved  by  ihe  fit* 
of  the  very  decree,  of  whieh  we  are  now  speaking.  It  was  perseveringiy 
eluded  by  the  Popes  who  followed,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  no 
oilier  general  council  was  convoked  before  the  end  of  the  century.  After 
the  sepnration  of  the  fathers  of  Basle,  the  repose  and  prerogatives  of  the 
pontiff  were  never  seriously  disturbed,  until  the  destined  season  at  leni^b 
arrived,  in  which  they  were  invaded  by  a  harsher  voice  and  a  for  ruder 

It  has  been  made  n  (|ueslion  amon|f  ecclesiastical  writers,  whether  the 
dcccaniol  meeliHija  of  those  bodies,  as  decreed  at  Constance,  would  haie 
conferred  benefit  or  the  tontmry,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
argued  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  ]i resented  the  only  check  upon  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Roman  court,  which  were  hurrying  the  Church  to  its  de- 
Ktruction  ;  that  in  the  progressive  light  andjnfonnntian  of  the  age,  to 
absolute  spiritual  despotism  could  not  possibly  endure  much  longer,  and 
that  the  nionarchy  of  the  Church  could  only  hope  for  i-tubility  through  an 
infusion  of  the  pupular  principle  ;  since  even  the  clei^y  themselves  were 
no  longer  well  aflected  towards  an  imlimited  government ;  that  maaj 
abuses  in  morals  and  discipline,  which  were  continually  growing  np^ 
were  most  effectually  corrected  by  the  authority  of  Councils, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  disputed  whether  Ihe  benefits  derived  from  lh< 
three  assemblies,  which  had  taKen  place,  were,  in  fact,  so  very  aubstantial  7 
Whether  they  were  at  all  proportionate  to  the  weighty  machinery,  which 
was  moved  to  produce  them  7  Whether  ttie  non-resideuce  of  so  many 
prelates  and  other  clergy,  during  such  long  periods,  was  not  a  new  enl 
of  immense  importance?  Whether  those  divisions  and  passionate  eon- 
tests  among  spiritiiul  ministers,  whnh  seemed  the  uecessary  fruit  of  gene- 
ral councils,  did  not  cast  as  many  scandals  on  the  church,  as  those  which 
were  removed  ?  Whether  the  Immediate  danger  of  a  positive  schism, 
which  had  actually  been  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  at  Basle.  <Ud  not 
at  least  counterbalance  those  remote  perils,  which  timely  remedies  tnigbtr 
or  might  not,  perhaps,  have  averted  ? 

To  a  Protestant  im|)artial]y  comparing  these  considerations,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  obvious,  that  a  coidial  co-operation  between  an  enlightened 
Pope  and  a  body  of  intelligent  ecclesiastics,  for  the  single  purpose  of  co^ 
reeling  abuses  in  government  and  discipline,  and  otherwise  modifying  the 
system  by  seasonable  alterations,  would  have  afforded  f)ie  best  human 
probability  of  preserving  the  papal  supremacy  undisputed,  and  deferring 
the  hour  of  a  more  perfect  reformation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
^,  equally  mniiifest,  that,  as  the  court  of  Rome  was  at  that  lime  constituted, 
^'^  -"  generous  a  co-operation,  eo  provident  a  sacrifice  of  Instant  profit  for 
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future  security*  could  not  possibly  have  formed  the  policy  of  the  Vatican. 
Those,  who  hate  long  been  in  possession  of  usurped  prerogatives,  have 
seldom  the  courage,  when  the  moment  of  retribution  approaches,  to  con- 
cede a  pert,  though  they  should  thereby  save  the  rest ;.  they  cling  perti- 
nadously  to  their  meanest  acquisitions,  until  the  hand  of  the  reformer  is 
at  length  provoked  to  resume  the  whole.  It  was  thus  with  the  Bishops  of 
Rome :  educated  in  a  profligate  court,  and  in  the  narrowest  principles,  they 
oommonly  obtained  their  elevation  by  intrigue  or  bribery.  The  pontifical 
dignity  was  itself  beset  by  seductions,  suflBdent  to  corrupt  the  most 
generous  mind.  So  that  it  was  vain  to  look  to  Rome  for  any  other  policy, 
than  the  most  contracted  and  the  most  selfish. 

If  these  conclusions  be  true,  the  periodical  meetings  of  general  coun- 
cils would  have  only  introduced  periodical  convulsions  and  schisms.  And, 
although  some  partial  benefits  would  no  doubt  have  proceeded  firom  their 
deliberations,  they  would  scarcely  have  prolonged  the  duration  of  a  sys- 
tem, of  which  unity  was  a  necessary  characteristic.  The  manner  of  its 
destruction  might,  indeed,  have  been  difierent ;  it  might  have  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  intestine  discord,  instead  of  sinking  before  the  impulse  fix)m 
without.  But  its  doom  was  irrevocably  sealed ;  and  the  seeds  of  disso- 
lation  were  too  amply  sown  in  the  very  vitals  of  the  papal  Church,  to 
admit  of  any  effectual  reformation. 

Again ;  however  justly  we  may  applaud  the  reforming  projects  of  the 
fiUhers  of  Constance  and  Basle,  as  indicating  some  consciousness  of 
ahame  or  of  danger,  some  foresight,  at  least,  if 

not  some  virtue,  yet  it  is  certain  that  their  general    General  Principle$  of 
principles  were  in  no  respect  more  moderate  than    ike  dmnciU  of  Con^ 
those  of  the  Vatican.    We  have  already  observed        Uance  and  Bade. 
how  the  former  of  those  Councils,  after  investing 

Itself  with  all  the  spiritual  attributes  and  authority  of  the  Church,  im- 
mediately overstepped  the  boundary*,  and  drew,  like  the  Popes  whom 
it  superseded,  the  temporal  sword.  But  we  have  still  to  describe 
the  most  arbitrary  and  iniquitous  act  of  the  same  assembly.  The 
Holy  Fathers,  be  it  recollected,  had  met  for  the  reformation  of  their 
Church.  The  word  was  perpetually  on  their  lips,  and  they  denounced, 
with  unsparing  vehemence,  some  of  the  corruptions  of  their  own 
system.  In  the  midst  of  them  were  two  men  of  learning,  genius, 
integrity,  'piety,  who  had  intrusted  their  personal  safety  to  the  faith 
of  the  council,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague;  and  these  too 
were  reformers.  But  it  happened  that  they  had  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  condition  and  exigencies  of  the  Church ;  and  while  the  boldest  pro- 
jects of  the  wisest  among  the  orthodox  were  confined  to  matters  of 
patronage,  discipline,  ceremony,  the  hand  of  the  Bohemians  had  probed 
a  deeper  wound :  they  disputed,  if  not  the  doctrinal  purity  ft  at  least  the 
spiritual  omnipotence  of  the  Church.  Those  daring  innovators  had  crossed 
the  line  which  separated  reformation  from  heresy — and  they  had  their  re- 
compense. In  the  clamour  which  was  raised  against  them,  all  parties  joined 
as  with  one  voice :  divided  on  all  other  questions,  contending  about  all 
other  principles,  the  grand  universal  assembly  was  united,  from  Gerson 
himself  down  to  the  meanest  Italian  papal  minion,  in  common  detestation 

*  If  the  fathers  of  Constance  offended  the  Kinff  of  France  by  the  orders  which  they 
issued  respecting  the  safe  conduct  of  Sigismond  in  nis  journey  to  Spain;  so  did  those  of 
Basle  irritate  the  princes  of  Germany  by  an  aammption  of  temporal  authority ;  and  this 
was  their  great  mistake. 
^  f  See  t&  following  Chaptes. 
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of  (he  heresy,  in  implacable  rage  as^ainst  its  authors.  Those  venerable 
martyrs  were  imprisoned,  arraigned,  condemned ;  and  then  by  the  coni- 
mand,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  majestic  senate  of  the  Church,  the  de- 
poser  of  Popes,  the  uprooter  of  corruption,  the  reformer  of  Christ's  holy 
Communion — they  were  deliberately  consigned  to  the  flames.  Is  there 
any  act  recorded  in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  Popes  more  foul  and 
merciless  than  that  ?  .  .  .  More  than  this.  The  guilt  of  the  murder  was 
enhanced  by  perfidy ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  this  last  offence 
(for  the  former,  being  founded  on  the  established  Church  principles,  re- 
quired no  apology)  they  added  to  those  principles  another,  not  less  fla- 
gitious than  any  of  those  already  recognized — *  that  neither  faith  nor 
promise,  by  natural,  divine,  or  human  law,  was  to  be  observed  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Catholic  religion^.'  Let  us  here  recollect  that  this  maxim 
did  not  proceed  from  the  caprice  of  an  arbitrary  individual,  and  a  Pope, 
— ^for  so  it  would  scarcely  have  claimed  our  serious  notice — but  from  the 
considerate  resolution  of  a  very  numerous  assembly,  which  embodied  almost 
all  the  learning,  wisdom,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
General  councils,  claiming  to  act  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  consequently  infallible,  as  well  as  impeccable.  We 
shall,  therefore,  mention  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  to  which  their  un- 
erring judgment  was  directed.  In  the  July  of  1434,  the  council  of  Basle 
confirmed  a  Bull,  previously  published  by  Eugenius  IV.,  respecting  tlie 
veneration  due  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  indulgences 
granted  at  the  feast  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  with  an  order  for  its  universal 
observance  in  the  Church.  The  thirty-sixth  session  (Sept  17,  1439)  of 
the  same  assembly  was  occupied  in  drawing  up  a  decree  in  favour  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy  Virginf.  This  article  of  faith  was 
solemnly  enjoined  to  all  good  Catholics ;  and  an  universal  festival  was 
instituted  in  its  honour,  *  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church.' 
Two  years  afterwards,  at  their  forty-third  meeting,  the  same  fathers  con- 
firmed, afler  a  very  long  deliberation,  the  feast  of  the  visitation  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  They  enacted  that  it  should  be  celebrated  throughout  the 
whole  Church  by  all  the  faithftd  ;  and  they  accorded  to  those,  who  should 
assist  at  matins,  at  the  processions,  at  the  sermon,  at  mass,  at  the  first 
and  at  the  second  vespers,  a  hundred  days  of  indulgences  for  each  of 
those  offices.  At  the  same  time,  while  they  were  thus  extending  the  reign 
of  superstition  over  their  obedient  children,  they  were  contesting  the 
double  communion  with  the  Bohemian  rebels,  and  refusing  every  conces- 
sion to  reason  and  to  scripture,  excepting  such$  as  was  extorted  from  them 


*  *  Cum  tamen  dictus  Johannes  Huss,  fidem  orthodoxam  pertinaciter  impugaans,  le 
al)  omni  conductu  et  privilegio  reddiderit  alienuna,  nee  aliqua  sibi  fides  aut  promisaio  de 
Jure  natiirali,  divino  vel  humano,' fucrit  in  prejudicium  Catholicae  fidei  observanda: 
idcirco  dicta  sancta  synodus  declarat,  &c.'  The  words  are  cited  by  Ualkm  (Hiddk 
Ages,  ehop.  vii.),  without  suspicion.  We  find  it  asserted,  however,  by  Roman  CathaUci, 
that  they  exist  m  no  MS.  except  that  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  ;  and  that  even 
there  the  formal  signatures,  attached  to  the  other  articles,  are  not  subscribed  to  this ^ 
hence  they  infer  its  spuriousness.  We  should  remark  that  Von  der  Hardt  has  publinhedit 
(torn.  IV.,  p.  521),  without  any  expression  of  doubt. 

t  ^^^^  »»» Jl^at  the  holy  Virgin  was  preserved  in  her  conception  from  the  stain  of  on* 
gmal  sin.  \\  o  observe  that  bachelors  in  theology,  and  others  in  the  University  of  Parii, 
were  compelli  d  to  subscribe,  on  oath,  to  their  belief  in  this  doctrine.  In  Spain  it  ii  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  the  CathoUc  faith  at  this  moment. 

X  The  concession  of  the  council  respecting  the  double  communiou  amounted,  at  last, 
only  to  this,  that  whether  the  sacrament  was  administered  in  one  kind  or  in  both,  it  was 
■till  useful  to  communicants—*  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Chri»t  way  entire  in  eitbet 
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by  force.  Some  indivtdiialB  must  eertaiuly  have  existed  among  them, 
who  had  penetrated  the  inward  depravity  of  their  system  and  saw  the 
tottering'  graund  on  which  it  stood  ;  but  they  believed,  no  doubt,  that 
things  would  continue  to  be,  as  they  had  been ;  they  were  blind  to  the 
alow  but  irresistible  progress  of  inquiry  and  knowledge. 

From  the  days  of  St.  Bernard  to  those  of  Bossuet  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  formed  a  part  or  an  object*  of  every  scheme  of  Church  reform 
proposed  by  churchmen.  The  principle  of  toleration  was  unknown  in 
the  ecclesiastical  policy ;  it  may  have  guided  the  private  practice  of  many 
enlightened  individuals,  but  it  was  never  inscribed  in  the  code  of  the 
Church.  Those  very  councils,  from  whose  generous  professions  and  popu- 
lar constitution  a  wiser  legislation  might  have  been  expected,  did  but 
exclude  it  more  fiercely,  and  banish  it  more  hopelessly.  But,  in  return 
lor  their  adherence  to  the  favourite  vice^  of  the  Churdi,  did  they  amend 
any  maxim  of  its  government  ?  Did  they  uproot  any  unscriptural  tenet, 
any  superstitious  belief,  any  profitable  imposture,  any  senseless  cere- 
mony, or  degrading  practice  ?  Did  they  wash  away  any  spiritual  stain 
from  the  sanctuary,  now  that  the  light  from  abroad  was  bresJciug  in  upon 
H  ?  On  the  contrary,  tliey  not  only  persevered  in  maintaining  every  ab- 
surdity which  had  been  transmitted  to  them,  but  showed  a  preposterous 
anxiety  to  increase  the  number.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  mere  matters 
of  discipline,  they  were  fearless  innovators,  and  that  they  assailed  with 
ardour  the  more  palpable  iniquities  of  the  Vatican.  But  this  was  the  ex- 
lent  of  their  daring ;  this  was  the  limit,  as  they  thought,  of  safe  and  legi- 
timate reform  ;  all  beyond  it  was  inviolable  ground.  Thus  it  was,  that  to 
question  the  sanctity  of  their  spiritual  corruptions  was  deemed  profane 
and  heretical ;  and  .their  eyes  were  wilfully  closed  against  the  unalter- 
able truth,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  permanently  stand  on  any 
other  foundation,  than  the  gospel  of  Christ 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  fathers  of  Basle,  who  saw  some  part  of  their 
danger,  were  ineffectually  contending  with  an  infatuated  pontiff,  who  was 
blind  to  the  whole,  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered ;  and  the  star  of 
universal  knowledge,  the  future  arbiter  of  Churches  and  of  Empires, 
arose  unheeded  from  the  restless  bosom  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
History  of  the  Hussites. 

(I.)  General  fidelity  of  England  to  the  Roman  See—The  beginnings  of  WIcllf,  and  the  hostility 
be  enconntered — ^To  what  extent  his  opposition  to  Rome  was  popular— His  death  at  Lutterworth, 
and  the  exhumation  of  his  remains  In  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance — His 
opinions  on  several  important  points — He  was  calumniated  by  the  high  churchmen — His  trans- 
laUon  of  the  Bible.— (II.)  The  writings  of  Wicllf  Introduced  Into  Bohemia— Origin  and  qualities 
of  John  Hues— His  sermons  in  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem— DlTlslon  in  the  Unlyersity  of  Prague— 
Becession  of  the  Germans,  in  hostility  against  Huss — He  Incnrs  the  displeasure  of  the  Archbishop 

dement ;  and  that^the  custom  of  communicating  the  laity  in  one  kind,  introduced  with 
reason  by  the  Church  and  holy  fathers,  long  observed  and  approved  by  theologians 
and  canoniitS)  should  pass  for  a  law,  neither  to  be  censured  nor  altered  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.'    This  decree  was  published  in  1437|  in  the  tliirtieth  session. 

*  For  instance,  at  Constance  it  formed  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  reformers.  To 
'  repress  simony,  and  prosecute  Jerome  of  Pn^ue/  were  joint  subjects  of  the  same  re- 
monstrances. To  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  to  reform  the  Church.  But  at 
Basle  the  reformation  in  discipUne  was  chiefly  recommended  as  the  meant  of  extir|)ating 
heresy.  (See  the  passages  above  cited  from  Cardinal  Jidian*stwo  letters.)  But  it  never 
occurn*d  to  either  council  to  consider,  whether  the  heretics  might  not  possibly  be  right ; 
QT,  being  wrongi  whether  they  mght  not  Mlblj  be  tolented. 
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ofPrtgnt— «f  JobflZZIII.— IssammoMd  tefora  the  CoancQ  of  Cwittiim-  THi  ■ttMliiaHi 
the  eharactcr  of  WIcUf— Opioloas  aecrlbed  to  the  Vmdole  end  HoMltee  hy  Aneoe  8ylfta»- 
many  of  them  dlieUined  by  Haee— Notion  reepecUof  tithce— The  reetoratloa  of  the  oip  te  tie 
l^ty-^mended  not  by  Hoie,  bat  by  JecobeUoe  of  MlenUn-The  principle  of  peraecntton  edfo. 
ceted  by  Ger*oii--HaM  proceeds  to  Conetance— -The  tafe  conduct  of  the  Erapcror^'ne  BMllfis 
Hiiee— Anuranccs  of  proteetloa— ncTertheleee  Hvte  it  pieced  la  coafinement^-Mid  elphtertlcta 
alleged  againit  him— Condemnation  of  Wiclif— A  pablic  trial  granted  to  Hnea  TheiaeoHtia* 
calomniee  to  which  he  is  exposed— Three  atticles  to  which  he  adhered— Prindplce  of  the  Ceaad 
—Boss  refbsee  to  retract— Declaration  of  Sigismond- Various  solicitations  and  trials  te  wUcft 
Bvss  is  snbject  during  his  imprisonment— Overture  made  to  him  by  SIglaaood— latu  ikf 
between  Hues  and  John  of  Chlnm— The  aentenee  passed  en  Hnse  The  proceaa  of  kla  degndadsi 
—and  execution— Two  principal  caosee  of  his  destruction. — (III.)  Jerome  of  Prai«e  appma 
before  the  Council— His  retractation— Subsequent  arowal  of  bis  opinions — and  cxecutioa--Ob' 
serraUons.— (IV.)  Movements  occasioned  in  Bohemia  by  these  execatione— -The  naase  of  1h» 
borlte  assumed  by  the  Insurgents— The  triumphs  of  Zisca— Massacre  of  tlM  Adamitee—lli 
Bohemian  Deputies  proceed  te  the  Council  of  Baalo— The  four  artiaea  propoaod  by  thiw  wi 
the  consequent  ineifeetual  debate— The  scene  of  negoclation  then  removed  to  Fraguo— Vsrisw  I 
parties  there— Defeat  and  massacre  of  the  Thaboritee— A  compact  concluded  betwe^  Wgissind  ' 
and  the  Separatiits— Resl  prlnclplss  of  Rome— The  Pope  refuses  to  confirm  the  compact,  aadth 
dissensions  continue— under  Plus  II.  and  Paul  II.— Many  of  the  oplnlone  of  the  HaaeUss  9» 
petuated  by  the '  Bohemian  Brothers,*  who  liecame  celebrated  In  the  nest  centaiy. 

I.  The  Roman  See  had  been  long  accustomed  to  consider  the  English  ai 
the  most  obedient  and  exemplary  among  its  subjects — an  equivocal  merit, 
which  it  rewarded  by  more  oppressive  extortions  and  more  coatamptooas 
insult.  It  is  true,  that  our  kings  and  statesmen  had  made  at  variout  timet 
some  vigorous  exertions  to  mitigrate  the  Papal  dominion  ;  but  the  Popa 
were  enabled  to  thwart  or  elude  their  efiforts  by  the  fidelity  of  the  deigj 
and  the  people  *.  Nor  was  it  only  the  praise  of  ecclesiastical  obaeqnioai- 
ness  that  our  Catholic  ancestors  d^rved  of  the  Holy  See ;  that  of  imfl» 
culate  doctrinal  purity  was  ascribed  to  them  with  equal  justice.  Tbey 
received  with  reverence  every  innovation  in  their  belief,  every  demand  oo 
their  credulity,  which  proceeded  from  the  unerring  oracles  of  the  Church; 
but  they  faithfully  discouraged  any  new  opinions  originating  in  any  other 
quarter.  The  continental  heresies  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
had  not  been  allowed  to  defile  their  sanctuary ;  still  less  had  it  been  pro- 
faned by  any  weeds  of  indigenous  growth.  The  land,  in  which  Wiclif  was 
already  preparing  his  immortal  weapons  for  the  contest,  was  that,  on  whidi 
the  pontifical  regards  were  fixed  with  the  deepest  complacency  and  mart 
unsuspecting  confidence. 

John  of  Wiciift  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year  1324.     He  was 

educated  at  Oxford ;  and  the  great  proficienc^i 
IViclif,  which  he  made  in  the  learning  of  the  schools,  did 

not  prevent  him  from  acquiring  and  deserving 
the  title  of  the  Evangelic,  or  Gospel,  Doctor,  His  earlier  life  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  bold  attack  on  the  corruptions  of  the  clergry,  and  by  great 
zeal  in  the  contest  with  the  Mendicants,  which,  in  1360,  disturbed  the 
university  and  the  Church.  He  was  raised  to  the  theological  chair  in  1972 ; 
he  had  previously  defended  the  cause  of  the  Crown  against  the  Pope, 
respecting  the  payment  of  the  tribute  imposed  by  Innocent  III.,  and  be 
was  known  to  harbour  many  anti-papal  opinions :  but  he  was  not  jet 
committed  in  direct  opposition  to  Rome.     Soon  afterwards  he  formed 

*  The  statutes  of  jnvvisor*  and  pramunire,  enacted  in  1350,  anticipated  moat  of  tbe 
articles  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  France, — since  the  fint  restnuned  the  usurpatioB  of 
Church  patronagu  by  the  Pope,  and  the  second  protected  the  temporal  rights  of  tbs 
Crown ;  but  neither  of  them  was  observed,  and  the  Pope  continued  to  fill  the  Bern  with 
foreign  prelates. 

t  We  du  not  profess,  in  the  present  history,  to  treat  in  any  detail  the  ecdesaastical  aiain 
of  Kngland ;  and  \u  the  foUowiu^  short  account  of  WicUf  there  is  Uttlo  which  mar  sot 
ho  found  much  mora  (uU^  axudi  «i(at^fittaVL^  w^RwiMWa  ^volhawr  Le  Bas*  *  lift  of  ludiT 
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part  of  an  embassy  to  Avignon,  instructed  to  represent  and  remove  the 
grievances  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  was  not  till  his  return  from  that 
mission,  when  his  language  was  heated  by  long-treasured  indignation, 
or  by  the  near  spectacle  of  pontifical  impurity,  that  the  reformer  first 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  English  hierarchy.  He  was  cited  before  a 
convocation,  held  at  St  Paul's  in  1877 ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  he 
owed  his  preservation  to  the  powerful  protection  of  John  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. At  the  same  time  the  Vatican  thundered;  and  the  heresy  of 
Wiclif  was  compared  to  that  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  others,  who  had 
been  sheltered  against  the  oppression  of  John  XXII.  by  the  imperial 
patronage.  But  the  Papal  Bull  was  so  little  regarded  at  Oxford  *,  that  it 
was  even  made  a  question,  whether  it  should  not  be  ignominiously 
rejected ;  and  when  the  ofibnder  was  subsequently  summoned  to  Lam- 
beth* he  was  dismissed  with  a  simple  injunction  to  abstain  Irom  difHising 
his  opinions.  Howbeit,  the  Pope  and  his  myrmidons  continued  eager 
and  constant  in  the  pursuit;  and  there  are  many  who  believe,  that  it  was 
the  timely  circumstance  of  the  schism,  which  alone  defrauded  persecution 
of  its  intended  victim. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ardour  of  Wiclif  t  was  still  further  inflamed  by 
the  appearance  of  this  new  deformity— when  he  saw  '  the  head  of  Anti- 
christ cloven  in  twain,  and  the  two  parts  made  to  fight  against  each  other.* 
He  even  proceeded  so  &r,  as  to  exhort  the  princes  of  Europe  to  seize  that 
signal  opportunity  of  extinguishing  the  evil  entirely.  But  in  tlieir  eyes  it 
did  not  perhaps  appear  to  be  an  evil  at  all — at  least  it  was  still  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that  its  extirpation,  even  had  they 
thought  it  desirable,  had  not  yet  been  practicable.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  Wiclif,  as  it  was  his  greatest  glory,  that  he  anticipated,  by  almost 
two  centuries,  the  principles  of  a  more  enlightened  generation;  and 
scattered  his  holy  lessons  on  a  soil,  not  yet  prepared  to  give  them  perfect 
life  and  maturity. 

As  long  as  Wiclif  confined,  or  nearly  confined,  his  vehement  reprehen- 
sions to  the  delinquencies  of  the  clergy,  or  the  anti-Christian  spirit  of  Ihc 
Court  of  Rome — so  long  he  obtained  many  and  powerful  disciples,  and 
could  count  on  their  attachment  and  fidelity.  But  no  sooner  did  he  rise 
from  that  manifest  and  intelligible  ground  of  dissent,  and  advance  into  the 
region  of  doctrinal  disputation,  than  the  enthusiasm  and  number  of  his 
followers  declined,  and  even  John  of  Lancaster  strongly  enjoined  him  to 
desist.  In  1381-2  he  opened  his  Sacramentary  Controversy ;  some  con- 
siderable tumults  followed  ;  he  was  cited  in  consequence  before  the  Con- 
vention at  Oxford,  and  banished  from  that  city.  He  retired  to  his  rectory 
at  Lutterworth ;  and  af)er  two  more  years  diligently  employed  in  the  offices 
of  piety,  he  died  there  in  peaceful  and  honourable  security — security  which 
was  alike  honourable  to  his  own  character,  to  the  firmness  of  his  illustrious 
protectors,  and  to  the  moderation  of  the  English  prelacy.  His  opinions 
were  never  extinguished  ;  and  his  name  continued  so  formidable  to  the 
champions  of  the  Church,  that,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years — afler  all 
personal  malice  and  jealousy  had  long  passed  away — the  Council  of  Re- 

*  <  Diu  in  pendulo  haerebanti  utrum  papalem  Bullam  deberent  cum  honore  suscipere, 
vel  omnino  cum  dedecore  refutare.*    Walsingham. 

f  One  of  the  latest  labours  of  his  life  was  another  attack  on  the  delinquencies  of  the 
clergy,  which  he  described  under  1hirty<^three  heads  in  the  tract '  How  the  oHice  of  curates 
is  ordained  of  Ood.*  The  more  profound  sense  of  those  delinquencies  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  inveterate  habits  and  principles  of  piety,  gave  an  ardour  to  ^thu  expressions 
of  his  advancing  age  which  suipaued  that  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm. 
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formers  at  Constance  published  that  memorable  edict,  by  which  '  the  body 
and  bones  of  Wiclif  were  to  be  taken  from  the  ground,  and  thrown  far  away 
from  the  burial  of  any  Church.'  ....  The  decree  met  with  a  Urdy 
obedience :  after  the  space  of  thirteen  years,  the  remains  were  disinterred 
and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  adjoining  brook.  *  The  brook  (says 
*  Fuller,  in  words  which  should  be  engraven  on  every  heart)  did  convey  his 
ashes  into  Avon ;  Avon  into  Severn  ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas;  they 
into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his 
doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over.' 

His  doctrine  was  formed,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  all  spiritual  autho- 
rity, on  the  foundation  of  Scripture  alone — for  *  the 
His  opinions.       Scripture   alone    (as   he   said)  is  truth.'      Various 

innovations  of  the  Roman  Church  were  opposed 
by  him  with  various  degrees  of  confidence.  Respecting  images  and  ihc 
invocation  of  the  saints  he  wrote  at  no  great  length,  but  with  reasonable- 
ness and  moderation.  He  rejected  transubstantiation,  according  to  the 
sense  of  tlie  Church;  but  he  admitted  a  sort  of  real  presence,  witliout 
affecting  to  determine  the  manner.  His  notion  concerning  purgatory 
seems  to  have  gone  farther  from  the  belief  in  which  he  was  educated,  as  he 
gradually  advanced  in  knowledge ;  but  he  never  entirely  threw  off  his 
original  impressions.  At  last,  indeed,  he  might  appear  to  have  considered 
it  as  a  place  of  sleep ;  but  his  expressions  are  vague  and  betray  the  igno- 
rance,-which  he  was  noi  careful  to  conceal,  either  from  others  or  from  him- 
self. On  other  matters  he  expressed  much  bolder  opinions.  He  rejected 
auricular  confession ;  he  held  pardons  and  indulgences  to  be  nothing  but 
*  a  subtle  merchandise  of  anti-Christian  clerks,  whereby  they  magnified  their 
own  fictitious  power;  and  instead  of  pausing  men  to  dread  sin,  encouraged 
them  to  wallow  therein  like  hogs.'  Excommunication  and  interdicts  were 
repudiated  with  equal  disdain.  He  reprobated  the  compulsory  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  and  the  imposition  of  monastic  vows ;  and  visited  with  the  auste- 
rity of  a  Puritan,  not  only  the  vain  and  fantastic  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
but  even  the  devout  use  of  holy  psalmody.  In  the  granting  of  absolution 
he  treated  the  office  of  the  priest  as  strictly  ministerial  and  declaratory; 
and  he  hastily  pronounced  confirmation  to  be  a  mere  ecclesiastical  inven- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  unduly  elevating  the  episcopal  dignity.  Heap- 
pears  not  to  have  disputed,  that  the  Pope  was  the  highest  spiritual  autho- 
rity in  the  Church  ;  but  he  rejected  with  equal  scorn  his  ghostly  infallibi- 
lity and  his  secular  supremacy ;  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  court  of  anti- 
christ was  so  strong,  as  to  be  a  continual  incentive  to  the  bitterest  censure. 
According  to  the  original  institution  he  considered  bishops  and  priests  as 
the  same  order ;  and  he  ascribed  (through  a  defect  in  historical  know- 
ledge) the  distinction,  which  afterwards  divided  them,  to  the  imperial 
sn])remacy.  He  objected  to  the  possession  of  any  fixed  property  by  the 
clergy,  and  maintained  that  tlie  ecclesiastical  endowments  were,  in  (heir 
origin,  eleemosynary,  and  that  they  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  secular 
government*. 

Such  were  the  opinions  which  Wiclif  promulgated  in  the  theological 
chair,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century.     His  reputation  and  his  dignity  raised 

♦  It  is  observed  that,  with  these  opinions,  Wiclif  held  the  Divinity  Ph>fes«onhip  tt 
Oxford,  a  Prebendal  Stall,  and  the  Rectory  of  Lutterworth.  He  thought  it  excusable, 
no  doubt;  to  conform  to  the  system  which  he  found  established,  and  his  enemies  at  the 
time  thou^'ht  it  no  crime  in  him  that  he  did  so ;  yet  he  would  have  stood  higher  with  pos- 
terity, had  he  disdained  tlie  plausible  excuse,  and  placed  the  unequivocal  seal  of  privats 
di»iiiterostedne«ii  aud  '^ucrosity  upon  bis  public  principl<». 
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liin  far  above  contempt ;  but  at  the  same  time  tliey  embittered  the  malipr- 
lity  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  monstrous  as  many  of  his  real  tenets  must  have 
ippeared  in  that  age,  recourse  was  had  to  the  usual  expedient  of  charging 
lim  wiih  absurd  inferences  and  notions*  wholly  at  variance  with  any  that 
le  professed — as  if  the  churchmen  of  those  days  had  some  secret  conscious- 
less  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  despaired  to  make  the  enemies  of 
heir  system  generally  detestable,  unless  they  could  also  stigmatize  them  as 
bes  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  religion,  of  morality,  and  of  reason. 
Ne  are  not  surprised  by  such  calumnies ;  neither  is  it  strange  that  the 
lissemination  of  his  actual  doctrines  (for  they  were  diligently  disseminated 
)y  emissariesf  employed  by  him  for  that  purpose)  was  followed  by  some 
umults  and  disorders.  The  first  open  struggles  of  reason  against  pre- 
cription  and  prejudice — its  first  appeals  to  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mankind 
igainst  particular  interests  and  established  absurdities,  are  seldom  unat- 
ended  by  popular  heats  and  commotions ;  and  the  wonder  in  this  case 
ather  is,  that  the  prematurity  of  the  Reformation  did  uot  occasion  the  mar- 
yrdom  of  the  reformer. 

For  many  of  Wiclif's  opinions  were  too  advanced  and  ripe  for  the  bleak 
«ason  in  which  he  lived.  They  were  calculated,  indeed,  for  the  considera- 
ion  of  all  virtuous  and  disinterested  men ;  and  they  were  sure  to  create  in 
(ucceeding  generations  a  disposition  towards  better  principles  of  belief  and 
practice ;  but  they  could  look*  for  no  general  reception  among  those,  to 
vhom  they  were  first  addressed.  Therefore  was  it  wisely  determined  by 
hat  admirable  Christian,  when  he  sent  them  forth  into  a  prejudiced  and 
gnorant  world,  to  proipulgate  along  with  them  the  sacred  volume  on  which 
hey  professed  to  stand.  His  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible  was 
hat  among  his  labours,  which  secured  the  efficacy,  as  it  was  itself  the 
Town,  of  all  the  others.  This  was  the  life  of  the  system  which  he  destined 
o  be  imperishable — this  the  treasure  which  he  bequeathed  to  future  X  and 
o  better  ages,  for  their  immortal  inheritance. 

II.  The  queen  of  Richard  II.  was  a  Bohemian  princess ;  and  on   the 
leath  of  her  husband,  she  returned,  with  a  train  of 
ittendants,  to  her  native   land.      It  is   commonly        JohnofHuss,     ' 
)elieved,  that  'these  persons    introduced  a  precious, 

nit  a  dearly  preserved,  possession  among  their  countrymen — the  works  of 
Yiclif.  Others  suppose  this  present  to  have  been  made  by  an  English- 
nan  who  had  travelled  to  Prague  ;  others  by  a  Bohemian  who  had  studied 
it  Oxford.  All  may  possibly  have  contributed  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  more 
mportant  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  dispute,  that  the  writings  of  Wiclif 
:indled  the  first  sparks  of  the  Bohemian  heresies.  During  the  latter  days 
»f  that  venerable  teacher,  a  youth  was  growing  up  in  an  obscure  village  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  destined  to  bear,  in  his  turn,  the  torch  of  truth,  and  to 
ransmit  it  with  a  martyr's  hand  to  a  long  succession  of  disciples — and  he 
vas  worthy  of  the  heavenly  office.  .  John  of  lluss,  or  Hussinetz,  was  very 
larly  distinguished  by  the  force  and  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  the 
nodesty  and  gravity  of  his  demeanour,  the  rude  and  irreproachable  auste- 
ity  of  his  life.     A  thoughtful   and   attenuated  countenance,   a  tall   and 

*  They  arc  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  amonj^  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
svelled  a^^ainst  his  name  and  memory,  and  published  by  Popes  and  Councils.  One  error 
scril>ed  to  him  is,  *  that  he  represented  God  as  subject  to  the  devil.' 

f  Men  whom  he  called  his  *  poor  priests.'     See  chap.  x.  of  Le  Bas*  Life  of  VVicIif. 

I  The  effect  was  felt  even  in  the  next  generation,  and  the  high  churchmen  began  to 
remble.  By  a  decree  published  by  the  Convocation  at  St.  Paul's  in  140U,  it  was  prohi- 
lited  either  to  compose  or  consult  any  privatti  trooslation  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  penaU 
ies  attached  to  heresy. 
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somewhat  emaciated  form,  an  uncommon  mildness  and  affability  of  man* 
ner  added  to  the  authority  of  his  virtues  and  the  persuasiveness  of  hii 
eloquence.  The  University  of  Prague,  at  that  time  extremely  floarisbiag, 
presented  a  field  for  the  expansion  of  his  great  qualities  ;  in  the  year  1401 
he  was  appointed  president,  or  dean,  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  wai 
elevated,  eight  years  aflerwBurds,  to  the  rectorship  of  the  University. 

The  Church  divided  with  the  academy  his  talents  and  his  reputation.  Ii 
the  year  1400  he  was  made  confessor  to  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  the  Queen  d 
Bohemia ;  and  in  1405  he  had  obtained  general  celebrity  byjmany  eloqoeit 
sermons  delivered  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  his  chapel*  at  Prague.  Ii 
those  fervent  addresses  to  the  people,  who  composed  hia  audience,  he  in* 
quently  inveighed  against  the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  her  indnl- 
gences,  her  crusades,  her  extortions,  and  all  the  multitude  of  her  iniquitiei; 
and  his  harangues  were  received  with  impassioned  acclamation.  Nerar 
theless,  his  name  was  not  yet  tainted  by  any  charge  of  heresy ;  and  as  Itte 
as  the  July  of  1408,  Subinco,  (or  Suinco,)  Archbishop  of  Prague,  dedand 
in  a  public  synod,  that  the  kingdom,  over  which  his  spiritual  guardianihip 
extended,  was  free  from  the  stain  of  any  religious  error.  But  about  thii 
time  the  University  of  Prague  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  diasenaion.  Tfat 
German  students,  who  formed  the  majority,  and  to  whom  a  grreater  shan 
in  the  government,  the  dignities,  and  emoluments  of  the  ioatitutioa  hid 
been  allotted  by  the  original  statutest>  were  vigorously  assailed  by  tin 
native  Bohemians  ;  who  claimed,  as  a  national  right,  that,  according  lo  tin 
example  of  Paris,  those  enviable  prerogatives  should  be  transferred  to 
themselves.  Huss  engaged  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  hia  countryoMiL 
The  king  decided  in  favour  of  his  own  subjects,  and  he  was  considered  lo 
have  been  chiefly  influenced  to  that  resolution  by  Huss.  Many  Germao 
doctors  resigned  their  offices  and  retired  from  the  kingdom ;  and  they  car- 
ried with  them,  whithersoever  they  went,  deep  rancour  against  the  autbor 
of  their  defeat  and  secession. 

Again,  about  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  beginning  of  1409,  Bus 
was  extremely  zealous  in  bringing  over  his  country  from  the  cause  of  Gre- 
gory Xlf .,  in  whose  obedience  it  persisted,  to  that  of  the  cardinals  asseia- 
bled  at  Pisa  ;  and  this  laudable  forwardness  appears  to  have  been  the  fifit 
olfence,  which  awakened  the  displeasure  of  the  archbishop.  At  least  it  M 
manifest,  that  this  was  the  period  at  which  the  indignation  of  that  prelatef 
first  broke  out;  and  in  the  December  of  the  same  year,  the  Pope  hiotfelf 
(Alexander  V.)  issued  some  prohibitory  decree  against  Huss  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  existence  and  circumstances  of  the  great  schism,  and  tlie  obfiMtf 
evils  produced  by  it,  had  long  been  a  popular  theme  of  censure  ht  the 
Bohemian  reformer.  And  after  its  extinction,  John  XXIII.  funnfaed 
him,  in  1411,  with  fresh  matter  for  reprehension.     That  pontiflT  aeot  forth 


*  Callwl  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem.  An  opulent  dtiien  of  Prtipie  had  buiUaadw* 
dowed  It  for  the  maintenance  of  two  preachers,  *  qui  festis  profestiMJue  diebia  vefbu  Sa 
Bohemico  sermone  plebibus  insinuarent.'     Mn.  Sylv^  Hwt  Boliem^  cto.  xxxv 

f  The  University,  founded  in  1347,  by  the  Kmiieror  Charlet  IV^wai  comixMdiC 
four  nations,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Poland ;  and  as  the  three  laiitTma  Am 
Ja8t)  were  chiefly  Germans,  and  had  three  votes,  in  four,  thice-fourtha  of  the  iiiiiftiiiiT 
doctors,  &c.,  were  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  economy  of  the  UiUfeiai^^er  FMS 
(where  the  division  was  also  quadripartite)  the  natives  had  thiee  Toicea.  Tte  ikiiliiitiM 
of  King  Wenceslos  in  favour  of  his  subjects  was  made  on  Oct.  13, 1409. 

t  Subinco,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  is  characterised  by  Maimbowv  as  *  a  naa  wte 
feared  nothing  wYk«ii  \Vie  wmcA  q£  Caiod  and  the  intensii  of  the  chi««||  wm%  eL  itakW 
Such  a  compUmen^,  iwm  Vha'^^a  ^ll&MX£^ay\Kt^^\k^\M4.t — *~ — 
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hb  emissaries  to  preach  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus,  Ring  of  Naples,  and 
to  accord  the  usual  indulgences.  The  minds  of  many  had  been  previ- 
ously inflamed  against  this  mockery  of  the  cross  of  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  iiuss  ;  and  so  it  proved,  that,  on  three  several  occasions,  the  pontifical 
missionaries  were  interrupted  by  violent  exclamations  in  the  midst  of  their 
harangues.  Three  offenders  were  accordingly  seized  by  the  order  of  the 
senate,  and  privately  executed ;  but  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
prison  into  the  street  betrayed  their  fate.  The  people  rose ;  and  having 
gained  possession  of  their  bodies,  carried  them  iu  procession  to  the  various 
churches,  chanting  holy  anthems.  They  then  buried  them  in  the  chapel 
of  Bethlehem,  with  the  aromatic  offerings  usually  deposited  on  the  tombs 
of  martyrs.  Other  commotions  followed ;  the  clergy  *  of  Bohemia  con- 
nred  very  generally  against  the  principles  of  the  reformer ;  and  John 
JII.  citeS  him,  but  without  effect,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Vatican. 
In  fact,  so  great  was  the  agitation  which  these  disputes  had  now  excited,  that 
when  the  Council  of  Constance  assembled  presently  ailerwards,  it  issued 
an  immediate  summons  for  the  appearance  of  Huss.  With  whatsoever 
disregard  that  ecclesiastic  may  have  treated  the  mandate  of  the  Pope, 'he 
proved,  without  hesitation,  his  allegiance  to  the  council.  He  knew  the 
JiOBtility  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  in  the  august  re- 
presentation of  the  Church,  in  the  full  congregation  of  holy  prelates  assem- 
Med  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  redressing  of  wrongs,  he  might 
find  some  foundation  for  confldence,  and  someiiope  of  justice. 

It  is  proper  now  to  examine,  what  was  the  uature  of  those  spiritual 
offences  which  excited  such  attention  throughout 

Christendom,  and  such  terror  among  the  directors  Opinions  impuUdtoUtus. 
of  the  Church.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bohe- 
mian innovator  was  accused  of  disseminating  the  mortal  venom  which  he 
bad  imbibed  from  England.  His  devotion  to  the  faith  and  memory  of 
V^iclif,  for  it  was  for  some  years  concealed,  became  at  length  too  deep  and 
ardent  for  dissimulation ;  and  it  is  even  related,  that  in  his  discourses 
from  the  pulpit  of  Bethlehem,  he  was  wont  to  address  his  earnest  vow  to 
Heaven,  that,  whenever  he  should  be  removed  from  this  life,  he  might  be 
admitted  to  the  same  regions  where  the  soul  of  Wiclif  resided ;  since  he 
doubted  not,  that  he  was  a  good  and  holy  man,  and  worthy  of  a  habitation 
in  heavenf.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  first  movement  against  Huss,  the 
archbishop  collected  all  the  books  of  Wiclif,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
volumes,  embossed  and  decorated  with  precious  ornaments  |,  and  caused 

*  If  we  are  to  believe  MnedJi  Sylvius  (Historia  Bohemica,  cap.  zxxv),  the  clergy,  in 
the  first  instance,  were  favourable  to  Huss ;  and  the  reason,  which  he  malignantly  gives 
for  that  fact|  seems  to  prove  at  least  his  own  conviction  of  its  truth.  '  Sequebantur  Jo- 
hannem  clerici  fere  omnes,  sore  alieno  gravati,  sceleribus  et  seditionibus  insignus,  qui 
renim  novitate  evadere  pmnas  arbitrabantur.  His  et  uonnulli  doctrina  celebres  juncti 
erant ;  qui  cum  in  ecdesia  consequi  dignitatem  non  potuissent,  iniquo  animo  fercbant 
sacerdotia  majorum  censuum  his  committi,  qui,  quamvis  nobilitate  prseirent,  scientia 
tamen  videbantiur  infl'riores.*  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  Huss  may  have  won,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  preaching,  the  partial  support  of  the  secular  clergy  by  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  inveighed  against  monastic  abuses ;  but  that  they  deserted  him,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  his  views  more  perfectly  developed. 

f  <  Qui,  cum  se  libenter  audiri  animadvcrteret,  multado  libris  Videfi  in  medium  attulit, 
asserens  in  iis  omnem  vuritatum  contineri ;  adjiciensque  crebro  inter  praxlicandum,  se,  post- 
quam  ex  luce  migraret,  ea  loca  proiicisci  cupere,  ad  qu»  Viclen  anima  pervcnisset ; 
qucm  virum  fuisse  bonum,  sanctum,  coeloque  dignum  non  dubitaret'  ^n.  Sylv.,  Hist.  Boh., 
Lxxxv. 

{  '  Quorum  major  pars  argcnteis  atque  inauratis  fibulis  et  pretiosis  integiimeutis  urna* 
batur.'  Harpsfield.  ap.  Coatin.  Floury.  ^neM  Sylvius  muutioas  the  same  fact  nearly 
io  the  lome  words. 
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them  Icilie  publicly  burnt.    The  same  element,  which  consumed  tlic  wf 
ofWiclir.  W0B(lMline<1  to  prey  upon  the  bo<ly  of  his  <H8ci|ile  ;   niul  il 
like  &  ei(cnal.  that   his  vow  had  been    ren;istered  above,    and  that  U 
master  aw&iled  his  coming  at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

H  was  aiiolher  general  charge  against  Huss,  that  he  was  '  iiirect«J 
the  leprosy'  of  the  Vaudois  :  and  that  it  may  be  seen  how  many  pm 
olfenccs  were  thought  to  be  contained  in  this  single  Bcciisation,  we  shatl  htfl 
follow  the  enumeroiion  of  j^Eneas  Sylvius;  on(y  premising  that  many  (^ 
nionsarc  (here  a.<icribed  to  Huss,  which,  in  his  cxaminBlionsbcron;  the 
dl,  he  expressly  disavowed.  The  most  imiiortant  among  them  were  tl 
that  the  Pope  is  on  a  level  with  other  bishops  ;  that  all  priests  are  winij  I 
except  in  regard  to  persona!  merit ;  that  son  Is,  on  quitting  iheir  bodid  j 
nre  immediately  condemned  to  eternal  punishmeni,  or  exalted  to  eierls:!-  I 
ing  happiness ;  thai  the  tire  of  purgatory  has  no  eKistence  ;  that  prawn 
for  the  dead  are  a  vain  device,  the  invention  of  sacerdotal  avarice  ;  that  the 
imugcR  of  God  and  the  saints  should  be  destroyed  ;  that  the  orders  of  ibc 
mendicants  were  invented  by  evil  spirits ;  that  the  clei^y  ought  to  be  poor, 
Miilisisting  on  eleeraosynary  contributions ;  that  it  is  free  to  all  men  lo 
preach  the  word  of  God  ;  that  any  one  guilty  of  mortal  sin  is  thereby  dis- 
quidifiwi  lor  any  dignity  secular  or  ecclesinstical ;  that  confirmation  and 
cxtrvmc  unction  are  not  among  the  holy  rites  of  the  Church  ;  that  bu»' 
culnr  confession  is  unprofitable,  since  confession  to  God  is  sufBcient  ft 
pnrdon;  ihal  the  use  of  cemeteries  is  without  reasonable  foundstion,  ud 
inculcalcdfor  the  sake  of  profit ;  that  the  world  itself  is  the  temple  of  ike 
omnipiitent  God;  and  that  those  only  derogate  from  his  Majesty,  vfb« 
build  churches,  monasteries,  or  oratories  ;  that  the  sacerdotal  vcslmenK 
the  ornaments  of  the  ullnrs,  the  cnps  and  other  sacred  utensils,  are  of  U 
more  than  vulgar  estimation;  that  the  EuDVages  of  the  saints  who  reig> 
with  Christ  in  Heaven  are  unprofitable,  and  vainly  invoked ;  that  thertis 
■  no  liofidBy  esccpling  Sunday  ;  that  the  festivals  of  the  saints  should  bj 
no  means  be  observed  ;  and  that  the  fasts  established  by  the  Church  an 
equally  destitute  of  divine  authority. 

To  these  opinions,  which  he  is  accused  of  having  habitually  propounded 
in  his  chapel  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  which  he  disclaimed  many  of  the  mo* 
important,  he  appears  in  truth  to  have  subsequently  added  another,  by  Da 
means  calculated  to  conciliate  (he  clergy.  During  a  period  of  suspensioi 
from  his  preachings  at  Prague,  he  retired  to  his  native  village,  and  t^ 
dressed  to  large  rustic  congregations  the  popular  ductrine,  that  tithes  an 
strictly  eleemosynary,  and  that  it  is  free  lor  the  owner  of  the  land  to  wilb- 
hold  or  to  pay  them,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  charity.  Bat  the 
subject,  on  which  the  greatest  heats  were  afterwards  excited,  and  in  whiclh 
indeed,  the  other  jwints  of  difference  were  for  the  moat  part  forgotteg, 
was  the  distribution  of  the  sacramental  cup  lo  the  laity.  And  this  inno- 
vation upon  (he  modem  practice  of  the  Church  is  not,  as  il  singularly  hap- 
pens, ascribed  to  IJuss  ;  though  it  originated  in  the  same  country,  and  •! 
the  same  time.  A  celebrated  preacher  of  the  day,  named  Jacobellin, 
wiiose  learning  and  piety  are  alike  unquestioned*,  first  promulgated  the 
(cnct,  that  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  necessary  for  salvation  ;  and 
as  the  opinion  was  shown  to  rest  not  only  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
hut  also  on  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  *  the  heretics  embraced  it 
with  immoderate  exultation,  as  evincing  either  the  ignorance,  or  the  wick- 
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Iness,  of  the  Roman  See."  . .  .  Wenceslas,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  re- 
ftrded  the  rise  of  these  principles  with  a  careless  and,  as  some  assert,  a 
upid  indifference ;  his  queen  protected  the  person,  if  she  did  not  profess 
le  principles,  of  her  confessor ;  and  thus  the  secular  sword  slept  peace- 
illy  throughout  these  disputes,  though  it  was  loudly  evoked  by  the  zeal  of 
le  archbishop,  and  though  Gerson  *  himself  raised  his  voice  to  awaken  it. 
It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  many  writers,  that  Huss,  with  the 
insciousness  that  he  had  taught  many  of  the 

>ove  tenets,  and  with  the  knowledge  how  de«  The  safe-conduct  of  Huss, 
stable  they  were  held  by  the  churchmen,  should 

&ve  advanced  so  readily  from  a  position  of  comparative  security,  and  placed 
mself  at  once  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  It  was  not  that  lie  was  igno* 
int  of  his  danger.  A  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend  immediately 
sfore  his  departure  for  Constance,  contains  passages  almost  prophetic  of 
8  imminent  fate.  He  had  the  precaution,  however,  to  obtain  an  act  of 
ie-couduct  t  from  the  Emperor,  which  was  understood  to  be  a  pledge  for 
is  personal  safety  during  the  whole  period  of  his  absence  from  Bohemia. 

*  Sufficient  extracts  from  Genoa's  Letter  to  the  archbishop  are  g^ven  by  CochlsBusi 
iatoritt  Hussitarum,  lib.  i.,  p.  21,  (ed.  Mogunt.  1549,)  and  as  it  is  curious  to  observe  in 
hai  language  the  great  Church  Reformer  of  his  day  justified  the  principle  of  persecu- 
Hiy  we  uuill  cite  some  passages  from  it,  only  premising  that,  very  nearly  at  the  same 
oment,  the  Pope,  John  XXfll.,  was  inditing  an  epistle  to  Wenceslas  to  the  same  pur- 
nrt.  '  Inveniuutur  adhuc  hsereses  extirpata  ab  agio  ecclesiastico  diversis  viis,  veluti 
loe  multiplici.  Inveniuntur  quidem  primitus  extirpatee  falce  vel  acuto  sarculo  miraculo- 
m,  attestantium  divinitus  Catholim  veritati,  et  hoc  tempore  apostolorum.  Inveniuntur 
.tirpatsB  postmodum  per  faloem  disputationis  argumentativas  perdoctores.  ,Sunt  exti'r* 
if  SB  ileinde  per  falcem  sacrorum  Conciliorum,  faventibus  imperatoribus,  quum  disputatio 
letxinalis  particularium  doctorum  ioefficax  videbatur.  Tandem  accessit,  velut  in  despe- 
ta  pest^  securis  brachii  secularis,  excidens  hiereses  cum  auctoribus  suis  et  in  ignem 
ittens.  Provident  hac  tanta  teveritate  et  miaertcordt\  ut  tie  dicatur,  crudelitate  ne  sermo 
lium,  veluti  cancer,  serpat  in  pemiciem  tam  propriam  quam  alienam.  Kt  ante  multo 
mpore  non  sinere  peccatoribus  ex  sententia  agere,  sed  statim  ultionea  adhibere  magni 
neficii  eat  indioiuni**  After  showiug  that  none  of  the  ancient  methods  of  extirpation 
sre  applicable  to  the  existing  heresy ,  he  thus  proceeds : — ^  Superest  igitur,  si  de  praemis- 
nim  nihil  prosit,  quod  ad  radtcem  infructuosaB,immo  MALXDiCTiB,  arooris  ponatur  tecurit 
tiehii  $ecutaris.  Quale  vos  brachium  invocare  viis  omnibus  convcnit,  et  expedit  ad 
hlutem  omnium  vobis  creditorum.*  .  .  .  The  doctrines  attributed  to  Huss  were  con- 
>mned  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  act  was  published  with  the  signature  of 
erson,  as  chancellor :  it  contains  the  following  passage :  '  For  though  there  appears 
nong  the  opinions  of  these  heretics  some  seal  against  the  vices  of  the  prelates,  which  in 
nth  are  very  great  and  manifest,  yet  it  is  a  zeal  not  iufficientty  enlightened,  A  discreet 
al  tolerates  and  deplores  the  sins  which  it  finds  in  the  house  of  God,  when  it  cannot 
holly  remove  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  correct  vice  by  vice,  and  error  by  error ; 
I  the  devil  is  not  expelled  by  Beelzebub,  but  by  the  spirit  of  God,  whose  will  it  is  that 
le  correction  of  abuses  be  undertaken  with  great  prudence  and  regard  to  circtunstances 
r  time  and  place.'  This,  too,  is  language  which  might  very  well  have  proceeded  from 
le  court  of  John  XXIII. 

-f-  The  following  are  given  as  the  words  of  this  frequently  controverted  '  safe-con- 
jct :' — '  Honorabilem  magistrum  Johannem  Huss,  S.  T.  Baccalaureum,  etc.,  de  regno 
oemiae,  in  Concilium  Generale  .  .  .  transeuntem  .  . .  vobis  omnibus  et  vestnun  cuilibet 
eno  recommandamus  ailcctu,  desiderantes,  quatenus  ipsum,  cum  ad  vos  pervenerit,  grate 
isciperc  . . .  omnique  prorsus  impedimento  remoto  transire,  stare,  morari  et  redire  libere 
•rmittatis,  sibique  et  suis.* — (Act.  Public,  apud  Bzovium,  ann.  1414.,  sect.  17.)  It  is 
}t  at  all  obvious  that  the  Council  was  bound  by  this  safe  conduct — the  less  so,  as  the 
■ofessed  object  of  Huss's  journey  was  to  clear  himself  of  heresy  in  the  presence  and 
dgment  oi  the  Council :  but  the  Kroperor  was  certainly  so  bound ;  and  that  whidi  ho 
immitted,  and  which  the  Council  persuaded  him  to  commit,  was  direct,  unqualified 
eachery.  It  was  manifestly  the  duty  of  Sigismopd  to  receive  IIuss  from  the  hands  of 
e  Council,  and  restore  him  to  his  native  country ;  then  the  affair  might  have  been  taken 
)  de  novo,  without  any  reflexion  on  the  faith  of  any  party.  The  best  illustrations  of  the 
^hts  of  this  question  are  such  facts,  as  prove  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed  b^  «vM.c»>i.^ 
g  generations.  Tlius  we  observe,  that  before  the  assembUng  ot  \ib.«  &nX\yi^\.  q1\^  qxvsc^ 

1  ^ 
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But  that  admirable  ChrUUan  was  unquestionably  impelled  by  motives  too 
deep  for  llie  cBlculation  of  ordinary  minds.  He  felt  an  intense  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  liis  doctrines,  and  lie  was  resolved,  slinuld  need  be,  to  Iit 
down  his  life  for  them.  That  conviction,  ailended  by  that  resolution,  gatt 
a  confidence  lo  his  character,  which,  vvhile  it  left  him  without  fear,  might  al 
the  same  time  animate  him  with  the  highest  hopes.  He  was  filled  witii 
thai  deliberate  enthusiasm,  which  sometimes  rsises  the  soul  of  man  above 
that  nhich  we  call  wisdom;  and  which,  while  it  provokes  the  sneer  of 
ordinary  beings,  has  produced  those  lofty  deeds  of  disinterestedness  and 
self-devotion,  which  redeem  human  nature. 

Doubtless  Huss  nas  so  inSuenced,  when  he  published,  both  beftnv  hii 
departure  from  Bohemia  and  during  his  journey,  repeated  challenges  toall 
hia  adversaries  to  appear  at  Constance,  and  meet  him  in  the  presence o( 
the  Pope  and  the  Council ;  '  If  any  shall  there  convict  rne  of  any  error,  of 
Kny  doctrine  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith,  I  lefuBe  not  (he  procluimed) 
to  undei^o  the  last  penalties  of  heresy*  .'  These  expressions  betoken  cos- 
Udence  in  his  own  principles  and  in  the  integrity  of  the  Council.  He  had 
yet  to  discover,  that  his  controversy  was  not  with  candid  oppunents.  con- 
testing his  avowed  opinions,  before  an  impartial  tribunal ;  calumu;  anil 
secret  malice,  and  eeclesiostical  bigotry,  were  more  dangerous  euemivs ;  and 
his  fate  was  seemingly  irrevocable,  from  the  moment  in  which  be  placed 
his  life  in  the  power  of  that  Catholic  assembly. 

He  was  attended  by  some  Bohemian  noblemen,  and  he   received  llie 

strongest  assurances  of  protection  from  John 
Ih  U placed  under  con-  XXI II.  'Though  John  Huss  (said  that  Pope) 
fintmetit  by  the  CounciL    ehuiild  murder  my  own  brother,  1  would  use  Ihc 

whole  of  my  power  to  preserve  him  from  every 
injury,  during  all  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Conslaneet-  •  .'  Never- 
theless, within  a  month  from  his  arrival,  after  having  professed  before  b 
meeting  of  the  Council  his  readiness  to  repel  every  charge,  he  was  plsnd 
under  a  surveillance  which  was  immediately  changed  to  strict  coii- 
Anement.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  first  violation  of  the  safe- 
conduct  was  peculiarly  the  act  of  the  Council.  Sigismond,  who  was  aol 
present,  strongly  remonstrated  against  it;  and  the  Pope  (from  whatever  ' 
motivet)  disclaimed  all  share  in  the  proceedings. 

This  advantage  was  instantly  pursued  by  his  enemies,  of  whom 
the  most  ardent  were  found    among  his  countrymen;  and  accordingly 

(1521),  tha  ElGrtoi  of  Saionyi)ri»aiely  riKiiiired  of  Ihc  Emperor  Cbarles  V.,  ■  ftireiil 
renUQciadon  of  the  Ueaea  otConilaDni— 'that  no  fiuth  be  Itspt  with  heielics.'  On  lli* 
nmtj  oecBiion,  we  finil  that  great  poina  were  again  taken  by  Hie  Catbolics  to  ioihiee  lU 
Ktnpcnjrtoviulttte  hia  aafij-eonduel tn  Luthor  j  on  which  Lomi.  Elector  Palatioe,ii>eeoT^  i 
to  have  Baiii— '  Thai  all  Germany  would  not  stnin  itself  with  the  ghame  of  public  an- 
filly  (a  oblige  a  few  ecrleiioitici  ;•  and  Charlei  him»lf  to  havo  uttered  that  cekbntfd 
apophthegm—'  That  if  mod  foilh  wm  banished  from  the  tertof  the  world,  it  ibould  &J 
refuge  m  Iha  breart  of  kinR..'— See  Beamobre'.  Hirt.  Keform.  liv.  iii  ' 

•  '  apiifico  toll  Boemw  et  omnibua  iiationibua,  me  velte  alril   pricoo  qui 
CDTBtn  Cunalio  Constantienii,  in  eeleberrimo  loco, ptirsidente  Papa,  etc. 
pedem  quisqiiii  auspidonem  de  me  babiieril,  (iDodaliuna  a  Christ!  fije 
fenderim.     Item  doceal  ibi,  adstanle  Papa,  me  ullo  nnquam  lempoi 

niMiii    BTi,iiau        ......    „.        ^.  _i.  .   .._  on  locugaboquaicuoM  I 

11.1414.  ' 

*  '^."^  "'J'""''  '™'=  'h"  "S^nf"  in  thi,  Bfli'rT'and  John  does  not  appear  to  have  bw> 
present  »«  that  conereKSlioa.     But  we  Khould  not  futpet,  that  when  Sigiatoood  wioiB  O 
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eiglii*  articles  of  accusation  were  prepared^  and  presented  to  John  XXf  TI. 
Wiien  a'oopy  of  them  was  delivered  to  the  accused,  where  he  lay  sick  in 
prison,  he  requested  that  an  advocate  mig^t  be 
granted  him  to  defend  his    cause ;    but  that  vras  Aecuaed, 

refused,  on  the  plea  of  a  general  prohibition  by  the 
canon  law  to  undertake  the  defence  of  any  one  suspected  of  heresy.  And 
then,  instead  of  striving  to  obviate  the  various  intrig^nes  which  were  em- 
ployed for  his  destruction,  he  devoted  the  tedious  leisure  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  the  resources  of  a  mind  superior  to  ordinary  agitations,  to  the 
composition  of  various  moral  and  religious  treatises  t« 
*  The  next  step  in  the  process  against  him  vras  the  condemnation  of  the 
doctrines  and  memory  of  Wiclif.  It  was  in  the  eighth  session,  held  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1415,  that  a  list  of  forty-five  articles  was  dravm  up,  which 
embodied  all  (and  mora  than  all)  the  errore  of  that  reformer;  that  it 
received  the  solemn  censure  of  the  fathers  9  and  that  the  vengeance  of  that 
orthodox  body  puraued  the  spiritual  o^nder  even  beyond  &e  grave.  It 
la  a  nngular  circumstance,  and  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  position  in 
which  the  Council  then  stood,  as  an  assembly  of  reformation,  that  in  the  very 
sermon  which  opened  that  session,  and  which  introduced  the  opinions  of 
Widif  to  universal  abhorrencci  the  Pbpe  and  his  Court  vrere  treated  with 
equal  severity,  and  rebuked  in  language}  which  would  have  been  held 
blasphemous  had  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  heretic. 

It  was  an  object  of  great  importance  vrith  the  council,  bent,  as  it  eer* 
lainly  was,  on  the  destruction  of  Huss,  and  conscious,  as  it  probably  was, 
of  the  weakness  of  its  own  cause,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  public  dispu- 
tation. Accordingly,  Huss  was  continually  persecuted  by  private  inter- 
rogatories, frequently  accompanied  by  intimidation  and  insult;  and  depo- 
sitmns  against  his  orthodoxy  were  collected  with  great  diligence  and  great 
fiicility,  since  every  kind  of  information  was  admitted  against  a  suspected 
heretic  On  the  other  band,  he  vehemently  remonstrated  against  this  in- 
quisitorial secrecy,  and  demanded  for  his  defence  an  audience  of  the  whole 
council.  His  Bohemian  friends  pressed  the  same  point  with  equal  ear- 
nestness. But  in  vain  would  they  have  solicited  from  that  body  this  most 
obvious  act  of  justice,  if  the  emperor  had  not  also  been  impressed  with  its 
propriety,  and  insisted  with  gpreat  firmness,  that  the  trial  should  be  public. 

Consequently  the  fiithers  assembled  very  early  in  June  for  Uiat  purpose 
The  firet  charge  was  read.     The  defendant  was 
called  upon  for  his  reply.     But  when  he  appealed  Tried. 

in  hb  justification  to  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 

*  It  ■eems  almost  unnecessary  to  enumerate  these  charges,-— they  were  as  follows  :— 
(I)  That  communion  in  both  kinds  is  necessary  for  salvation  |--<2)  that  the  bread 
lamains  bread  after  the  consecration ; — (3)  that  ministers  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  cannot 
administer  the  sacraments;  and  that  any  one  in  a  state  of  grace  can  do  so ; — (A)  that 
the  Ghui^  docs  not  mean  the  Pope  nor  the  clergy ;  that  it  cannot  possess  temporal  goods, 
and  that  Uie  secular  powers  can  rightfully  take  them  away ; — (&)  that  Constantine  and 
other  princes  erred  when  they  endowed  the  Church  ;^6)  that  all  priests  are  equal  in 
authority ;  so  that  ordinations  and  privileffes  reserved  to  the  Popes  and  bishops  are  tha 
pme  efllect  of  their  ambition ;— C^)  that  the  Church  loses  the  power  of  the  keys,  when 
the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  are  in  mortal  sin ; — (8)  that  excommu- 
nieations  may  be  disregarded  with  safety. 

f  On  marriage— on  the  Decalogue— on  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God— on  penitence 
•—on  the  three  enemies  of  man— on  the  Lord's  Supper— and  others. 

{  The  Bishop  of  Toulon  preached  the  sermon—^'  ubi  puram  dixit  veritatem  de  Papa  et 
cardinalibus.*  *  Benedicatur  anima  Domini  Bpiscopi,  de  Papa  dixit, — *  Ma/ediceUur 
ooffv  ma  ;'  et  alibi  verd— <^  iia  mentUur,  licnt  ri  dicerem,  Deus  non  eat  unus  et  trinus.* 
The  paisaat  is  iound  in  a  MS.  of  Visaaa,  and  k  cllsd  by  liofiuit  G^ 
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Inrei,  and  'the  Tcnenble  testimony  of  the  fSrthnB,  hb  voiee  wmm  drowned 
in  A  tumuli  of  oootempi  and  derision.     He  was  alent ;  and  it  was  Inter- 
preted as  guilt    Again  he  spoke ;  again  be  was  answered  by  disdsinfbl 
jests  and  insults;  and  the  assembly  at  length  snarated  without  nay  serioas 
determination.     The  seeond  andienee  was  fiied  for  the  7th  of  June; 
and  that  greater  decency  might  be  presenred,  the  Emperor  was  requested 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion.    It  is  carefully  recorded  by  hiatoriaos,  and 
not,  perhaps,  without  some  sense  (^superstitious  awe,  that  the  day,  oa 
which  the  »te  d[  that  righteous  man  was  in  fret  decided*  was  aignaliaed  by 
a  totid  eclipse  of  the  suu — total,  as  was  observed,  at  Prague,  though  not 
quite  so  si  Constance.    But  the  fathera  were  not  moved  bj  thai  pheno- 
menon to  any  principle  of  justice,  or  any  feeling  of  mercy.      Tlie  varioas 
charges,  already  prepared,  were  pressed  upcm  the  culprit,  less  damorousij, 
indeed,  but  not  leu  eagerly  than  before.     His  acensers  were  numerons  and 
voluble,  and  armed  with  the  most  minute  subtleties  of  the  schools.    Many 
among  them  were  English ;  and  these  otged  their  arguments  as  vrannly, 
as  if  they  had  thought  to  redeem  the  land  of  WIclif  by  the  prosecntioa 
of  Huss,  and  to  wash  away  the  stains,  whidi  one  heretic  had  cast  upon 
them,  in  the  blood  of  another. 

Numerous  depositions  were  likewise  produced  and  read,  alleging 
errors,  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  writings  or  in  his  sermons,  or  even  in 
his  private  conversations.  Alone,  and  unsupported,  save  by  two  or  three 
faitliful  Bohemians,  and  worn  and  enfeebled  by  confinement  and  disease, 
he  presented  a  spirit  which  did  not  bend  beneath  this  oppression.  The 
opinions  imputed  to  him  related  chiefly  to  the  Eucharist,  and  the  con- 
demned propositions  of  Wiclif.  .  .  There  were  some  which  be  entirely 
disavowed ;  others  which  he  admitted  under  certain  modifications ;  others 
which  lie  professed  his  readiness  and  his  ability  to  maintain.  Among  the 
first  wuH  the  clmr^i^e  respecting  transubstantiation.  On  which  subject  he 
repeatedly  and  unequivocally  asserted  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Church.  Among  the  last,  the  positions  (they  were  ascribed 
to  Wiclif)' to  which  he  clung  with  the  greatest  pertinacity,  appear  to  have 
been  three.  (1.)  That  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  did 
ovil  to  the  Church  when  they  enriched  it  (2.)  That,  if  any  ecclesiastic, 
whether  Pope,  prelate,  or  priest,  be  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  he  is  disqua- 
lified for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  (3.)  That  tithes  are  not 
dues,  but  merely  eleemosynary.  In  defence  of  these,  and  perhaps  some 
other  opinions,  the  few  arguments,  which  he  was  permitted  to  advance, 
were  temperate,  if  not  reasonable  and  scriptural :  at  least  they  proved 
his  uprig;htness  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart ;  but  they  were  received,  as 
before,  with  reiterated  shouts  of  derision.  The  question,  indeed,  was 
not,  whether  the  opinions  of  Huss  were  founded  in  truth,  or  otherwise: 
that  consideration  seems  not  to  have  influenced  any  one  mind  in  the 
whole  assembly!  excepting  his  own  ;  the  question  really  to  be  decided  ; 
the  only  question  with  which  the  council  affected  any  concern,  was, 
whether  they  were  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Whatsoever  had  once 
Wen  pronounced  by  that  inf^Jlible  body  was  law,  and  the  alternative  was 
obedience  or  death. 

On  the  following  day  Huss  was  admitted  to  the  mockery  of  another  and 
final  audience  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  chiefly  pressed  on  twenty-six 
articles,  derived  (fairly  or  unfairly)  from    his  •  Book  of  the  Church.'    A 
5ne  similar  to  the  preceding  was  terminated,  on  the  part  of  the  judges, 
^Tsrent  solicitations  to  the  accused  to  retract  his  errors.     This  act  of 
ion  was  ^^laed  V>3  b^n^t^V  o^  Mb^  faUiers ;  it  was  atronglj  recom* 
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mended  by  the  Emperor ;  but  Huss  was  junmoved.  '  Atf  to  the  opinioim 
imputed  to  me,  which  I  have  never  held,  those  I  cannot  retract ;  as  to 
those  which  I  do  indeed  profess*  I  am  ready  to  retract  them,  when  I  shall 
be  better  imirucUd  by  the  Council/  . .  •  The  proTinos  of  the  Council 
was  not  to  instruct,  but  to  decide — to  commajid  obedience  to  its  decisicm, 
or  to  enforce  the  penalty. 

If  Huss  had  hitherto  nourished  any  reasonable  hope  of  safety,  it  was 
placed  in  the  moderation  of  the  Emperor ;  but  at  this  conjuncture,  even  that 
prospect  was  removed.    For,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  session,  Sigismond  delivered  his  un-        Ccndemned. 
qualified  opinion, '  that  among  the  errors  of  Huss, 

which  had  been  in  part  proved,  and  in  part  confessed,  there  was  not  one 
which  did  not  deserve  the  penal  flames ;'  to  which  was  added,  *  that  the  tem- 
poral sword  ought  instantly  to  be  drawn  for  the  chastisement  of  his  disciples, 
to  the  end  that  the  branches  of  the  tree  might  perish  together  with  its  root' 

Huss  was  again  conducted  to  his  prison,  and  thither  was  still  pursued  by 
fresh  solicitations  on  his  constancy ;  and  that,  which  had  stood  firm  before 
public  menace  and  insult,  might  have  yielded  to  private  importunity,  to 
bodily  infirmity,  to  friendship,  to  solitude.  ¥mi  of  all,  an  official  formula 
of  retractation  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Council ;  it  was  express  as  to  his 
abjuration  of  all  the  errors  which  had  been  proved  against  him,  and  as  to 
his  unconditional  submission  to  the  Coiwdl ;  but  it  was  free  from  any  harsh 
or  ofiensive  expressions.  Huss  calmly  persisted  in  his  resolution.  *  He 
was  prepared  to  afford  an  example  in  l^mself  of  thai  enduring  patience, 
which  he  had  so  frequently  preached  to  others,  and  which  he  relied  upon 
the  grace  of  God  to  grant  him.*  Many  individuals,  of  various  characters, 
but  alike  anxious  to  save  him  from  the  last  infliction,  visited  his  prison,  and 
pressed  him  with  a  variety  of  motives  and  arguments ;  but  they  were  all 
blunted  by  the  rectitude  of  bis  conscience  and  the  singleuessof  his  purpose. 
One  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  named  Paletz  *,  was  among  the  number ; 
but,  though  his  counsels  had  beeu  successful  in  degrading  the  person  of  the 
reformer,  they  failed  when  they  would  have  seduced  him  to  infamy. 

Numerous  deputations  were  sent  by  the  Council,  to  which  he  always 
replied  with  the  same  modesty  and  firmness,  equally  removed  from  an 
obstinate  perseverance  in  acknowledged  error,  and  a  base  retractation  of 
that  which  he  thought  truth.  About  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to 
commit  his  books  to  the  flames,  as  if  to  warn  him  by  that  prelude  of  the 
approaching  catastrophe.  But  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  some  friend  on 
the  occasion,  he  remarked,  tliat  that  was  no  ground  for  despondency,  since 
the  Books  of  Jeremiah  had  suffered  the  same  indignity ;  but  the  Jews  had 
not  thus  evaded  the  calamities,  with  which  the  prophet  had  menaced  them. 

Notwithstanding  his  public  and  recent  declaration,  the  Emperor  ap- 
]pears,  even  to  the  very  conclusion  of  this  iniquitous  affair,  to  have  enter- 
tained some  lingering  scruples  respecting  his  safe-conduct  These  had 
been  silenced,  it  is  true,  by  the  sophistry  of  the  doctors ;  and  he  had  even 
been  taught  to  believe,  that  his  protection  could  not  lawfully  be  extended 
to  a  man  suspected  of  heresy ;  that  monstrous  charge  superseded  the 
brdinary  economy  of  government,  and  dispensed  with  the  imperious  obliga* 

*  It  was  lupposed  that  the  gpiritual  influence  of  a  confesior  might  possibly  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  him  to  retract ;  and  Huss  requested  that  the  same  Paletz  might  be  the 
fierson  so  commissioned — partly  to  prove,  that  he  could  pardon  his  worst  enemy ;  partly 
to  show,  how  willing  he  was  to  confide  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  heart,  eren  to  one  who 
might  be  disposed  to  proclaim  them  most  loudly.  The  Council  did  not  think  proper  to 
accede  to  this  generous  request.  It  sent  a  monk  to  him,  who  gave  him  the  same  counsel 
as  the  others,  and  absolved  him,  without  any  penitential  impoaitbn^— See  Lealantft 
Hist.  Cone  Const.,  liv.  iii.  $  zzzv. 
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tioM  of  morel  liuly!  Howbeit,  nriwilhslandins  the  spiritual  authofHyit 
whicli  Ihin  principle  was  advanced,  Sipsmond  would  have  greatl  j  pt*r*md 
■OBW  reaeonnble  compromise  lo  Ihat  Twlenl  termination,  which  was  now 
Item  at  band.  Accordingly,  when  he  saw  the  fruitlessnew  of  erery  other 
■ttempi  to  bend  the  Rpirit  of  Huss,  he  resolred  himself  to  make  one  final 
cHbrl  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  5th  of  July,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
deatioed  for  his  execution,  the  prisoner  was  visited  by  an  imperial  deput»- 
tlon,  commissioned  to  inquire,  '  whether  he  would  abjure  those  articles  <i 
which  he  acknowledged  himself  guilly  ?  And  in  regard  to  those  which  ht 
dianvuwed.  '  whether  he  would  swear  that  he  held  ihereon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  ?'  One  objection,  lo  which  Hoss  had  throughout  attached 
great  imporlaiiee.  was  removed  by  this  proposal — the  obligation  lo  relrad 
that  wliich  he  had  never  maintained.  But  the  grand,  the  insurmountable 
diHicully  slill  remained — lo  objure  apnuwt  conviction  that  which  he  did 
actually  profess.  Upon  the  whole,  hff  saw  no  reason  for  Dny  change,  and 
returned  to  the  Emperor  the  same  sort  of  answer  with  which  he  had  met 
kII  preceding:  soliciUtions. 

It  remained  for  him  still  to  encounter  one  other  trial ;  if,  indeed,  wt 
can  so  designate  the  upright  counsel  of  a  faithful  and  virtuous  friend— 
for  such  wai  the 'ciicumslaoce.  which  completed  and  crowned  the 
history  of  his  imprisonment — and  it  should  be  everywhere  recorded, 
fur  the  honour  of  human  nature.  A  Bohemian  niiblemon,  named  John 
of  Chlum,  had  attended  Huss,  whoae  disciple  he  was,  through  all 
his  perils  and  persecutions,  and  had  esertcil.  Ihmughout  the  whole 
af^r,  every  method  that  he  could  learn  or  devine  to  save  him.  At 
length,  when  every  hope  was  lo!t,  and  lie  was  about  to  separate  from  the 
mnrtyr  for  the  last  time,  he  addressed  him  in  these  terms :  '  My  dear 
mnpter,  I  am  unlettered,  and  consequently  unfit  lo  counsel  one  so  en- 
lightened as  you.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  secretly  conscious  of  any  one 
of  those  errors,  which  have  been  publicly  imputed  to  you,  I  do  entreat  yoi 
not  to  feel  any  shame  in  retracting  it ;  but  if,  on  the  contmry,  you  art 
convinced  of  your  innocence.  I  am  so  far  from  advising  you  to  say 
anything  against  your  conscience,  that  I  exhort  you  rather  to  endure  every 
form  of  torture,  than  to  renounce  anything  which  you  hold  to  be  true.' 
John  Huss  replied  with  tears,  '  that  God  was  his  witness,  how  ready  be 
had  ever  been,  and  still  was,  to  retract  on  oath,  and  with  his  whole  heart, 
from  the  moment  he  should  be  convicted  of  any  error  by  ecidence  fiun 
Holy  Seripture.*'  ...  In  the  whole  history  of  the  sufieringa  and  the 
fortitude  of  Husa,  there  is  not  one  discoverable  touch  of  pride  or  stubbon- 
nesa  ;  the  records  of  his  heroism  are  not  infected  by  a  single  slain  of  mere 
philosophy ;  he  was  firm,  indeed,  but  he  waa  humble  also ;  he  expcded 
death,  and  he  feared  it,  too ;  he  neither  sought  the  Hartyr'a  crown,  nor 
affected  the  ambition  of  the  Stoic  :  his  principles  of  action  were  dravB 
from  the  same  source  as  the  articles  of  his  belief;  he  was  a  pure  and  per- 
fect Christian,  and  he  thought  it  no  merit  to  be  so, 

There  was  a  long  interval  between  his  imprisonment  and  his  audience, 
and  again  a  tedious  month  intervened  between  his  audience  and  executioa. 
This  period  was  passed  in  preparation  to  meet  his  fate,  not  in  struggles  to 
avoid  it.     '  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  reasons  for  thus  prolonging  my  life. 


in  tlie  eve  o{  hit  eieculion,  wrote  to  the  Sen&te  of  Prague  to  the  fuUowing 
:  veil  [UBured  that  J  hnye  not  letracted  or  ■bjured  one  liagle  article.  Hm 
i!  mo  to  declnre  the  falsehood  of  every  article  drawn  from  my  boolii ;  lilt  I 
'u  their  fulsehoud  could  be  deDianBtrated  from  Scripture.  So  do  I  aow 
I  deteit  every  mvanin);  which  may  tie  proved  falH  in  thaw  artidea,  and  I 

a  that  reipeet  to  tbs  corrertion  of  out  Saviour  Jeiui  Cbliit|  wIm  kwwl  tba  Ml- 

f  my  heart.'     SeeCQulUa.  ttt  Y\eur),\.cm,\u.-)^ 
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lie  wishes  to  ^ve  me  time  to  weep  for  my  sins,  and  to  console  myself  in  this 
protracted  trial  by  the  hope  of  their  remission.  He  has  granted  me  this 
interval,  that,  throu^irh  meiditation  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  Jesus,  1  may 
become  better  qualified  to  support  my  own*.*  The  time  of  those  sufferings 
at  length  arrived.  On  the  morning  of  July  6,  1415,  he  was  conducted 
before  the  Council,  then  holding  its  fiAeenth  session ;  and  afler  various 
articles  of  accusation  had  been  read,  a  sentence  was  passed  to  the  follow* 
lag  effect, — ^*  That  for  several  years  John  Huss 
has  seduced  and    scandalized  the  people  by  the  Sentenced, 

dissemination  of  many  doctrines  manifestly  here- 
tieal,  and  condemned  by  the  Church,  especially  those  of  John  Wiclif. 
That  he  has  obstinately  trampled  upon  the  keys  of  the  Church  and  the 
eeclesiastical  censures.  That  he  has  appealed  to  Jesus  Christ  as  sovereign 
Judge,  to  the  contempt  of  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  Church  ;  and  that 
such  an  appeal  was  injurious,  scandalous,  and  made  in  derision  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  f.  That  he  has  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  errors,  and 
even  maintained  them  in  full  Council  It  is  therefore  ordained  that  he 
be  pablicly  deposed  and  degraded  from  holy  orders,  as  an  obstinate  and 
incorrigible  heretic'  .  .  .  The  prelates  appointed  then  proceeded  to 
the  office  of  degradation.  He  was  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  his  sacerdotal 
▼estments ;  the  holy  cup,  which  had  been  purposely  placed  in  his  hands, 
was  taken  firom  them  ;  his  hair  was  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lose  every 
mark  of  the  priestly  character ;  and  a  crown  of  paper  was  placed  on  his 
head,  marked  with  hideous  figures  of  demons,  and  that  still  more  frightful 
superscription,  Heresiarch,  The  prelates  then  piously  devoted  his  soul 
to  the  infernal  devils  X  ;  he  was  pronounced  to  be  cut  off  fi'om  the  eccle- 
siastical body,  and  being  released  from  the  grasp  of  the  Church,  he  was 
consigned,  as  a  layman,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  secular  arm.  It  was  in 
the  character  of '  advocate  and  defender  of  the  Church,'  that  the  Emperor 
took  charge  of  the  culprit,  and  commanded  his  immediate  execution. 

The  last,  which  was  not  perhaps  the  bitterest,  of  his  sufferings  was 
endured  with   equal   constancy  and  in   the   same 
blessed  spirit.    On  his  way  to  the  stake  he  repeated       and  executed. 
pious  prayers   and  penitential   psalms;  and  when 
the  order  was  given  to  kindle  the  flames,  he  only  uttered  these  words — 
'  Lord  Jesus,  I  endure  with  humility  this  cruel  death  for  thy  sake ;  and  I 
pray  thee  to  pardon  all  my  enemies.'     The  ministers  executed  their  office  ; 
the  martyr  continued  in  uninterrupted   devotion ;   and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  rising  volume  of  fire  and  smoke  extinguished  at  the  same  time  his 
voice  and  his  life.  .  . .     His  ashes  were  carefully  collected  and  cast  into 
the  lake.     But  the  miserable  precaution  was  without  any  effect ;  since  his 
disciples  tore  up  the  earth  from  the  spot  of  his  martyrdom,  and  adored  it 
with  the  same  reverence  and  moistened  it  with  those  same  tears,  which  would 
otherwise  have  sanctified  his  sepulchre. 

The  points  of  difference  strictly  doctrinal  between  Huss  and  his  perse- 
cutors  were,  afler  all,  neither  numerous  nor  important ;  since  we  are  bound 
in  this  inquiry  to  give  credit  to  the  solemn  disavowals  of  the  accused, 
rather  than  to  the  malignant  imputations  of  his  accusers.     Lenfant,  in  his 

*  Opsra  Juh.  Huss.,  epist.  14,  apud  Lenfant. 

•^  Probably,  in  the  long  liiit  of  Huss's  imputed  heresies  there  was  no  8ing|f  ai^ip^o 
which  inflamed  the  Council  against  him  nearly  so  violently  as  this  appeal.  The  point 
which,  alwve  all  others,  that  assembly  was  interested  to  establish)  was  its  own  onrinipo- 
tence  and  infallibility — its  agency  under  the  immtdiate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit — in 
lact,  its  divine  power.  Consequently^  an  appeal  to  any  superior,  even  though  it  were 
Christ  himself,  was  derogatory  to  the  heavenly  attributes,  with  which  the  Council  had 
clothed  itself. 

{  '  Animam  tuam  dovovemua  infernis  Diabolis** 
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accurate  histoi^y*  of  this  affair,  has  investigated  very  minutely  the  ml 
extent  of  the  offences  of  Huss,  and  reduced  them  under  two  heads.  (1.) 
He  unquestionably  refused  to  subscribe  to  any  general  condemnatioa  oif 
the  articles  of  Wiclif.  There  were  many  particulars  on  which  he  disaentd 
from  that  reformer,  but  in  several  others  he  professed  the  same  notions; 
and  among  these  last  were  disparagement  of  the  Pope  and  the  Roim 
Church,  and  opposition  to  tithes,  indulgences,  and  ecclesiastical  censurei. 
(2.)  It  was  also  made  a  dangerous  charge  against  him,  that  the  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  insubordination,  which  had  already  appeared  in  Bohemia, 
was  principally  occasioned  by  his  preaching.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  burda 
of  his  offence.  And  though  all  the  leading  authors  and  orators  of  the 
time  were  as  unsparing  as  Huss  himself,  in  their  denunciations  of  papil 
and  ecclesiastical  enormities,  even  from  the  pulpits  of  Constance ;  thongli 
it  was  even  usual  with  them  to  ascribe  to  these  abuses  the  heresies  of  the 
day ;  still  the  independent  exertions  of  a  Bohemian  preacher  in  the  same 
cause  were  stigmatized  by  them  as  indiscreet  and  immoderate  zeal — ^because 
the  principles,  from  which  that  zeal  proceeded,  were  not  in  accordance  with 
their  own  hierarchical  pretensions ;  because  the  Bible,  and  not  the  Church, 
was  the  source  from  which  it  flowed.  . .  .  And  as  to  the  disafiectiooof 
the  Bohemians,  if  the  Council  really  hoped  to  repress  it  by  the  perfidious 
execution  of  the  most  pious  and  popular  of  their  teachers,  the  events, 
which  presently  followed,  were  a  lesson  of  bloody  and  indelible  insiructioo 
both  to  those  who  indulged  that  error,  and  to  their  latest  posterity. 

III.  In  less  than  a  year  from  the  execution  of  Huss,  the  same  scene 

of  injustice  and  barbarity  was  acted  a  second  time^ 

Jerome  of  Prague,    though  with  some  variety  of  circumstances,  in  the 

same  polluted  theatre.  Jerome,  master  in  theology 
in  the  university  of  Prague,  and  a  layman,  was  the  disciple  of  John  Huss. 
Huss  (says  ^neas  Sylvius)  was  superior  in  age  and  authority ;  but  Jerome 
was  held  more  excellent  in  learning  and  eloquence.  While  the  former 
presided  in  the  chair,  the  latter  delivered  his  lectures  in  the  schools;  and 
the  same  opinions  were  taught  with  equal  zeal  and  effect  by  the  one  and 
by  the  other.  In  the  troubles,  which  had  been  excited  through  those  opi- 
nions, Jerome  had  had,  perhaps,  the  greater  share ;  there  was  at  least  no 
favourable  feature  to  distinguish  his  offence  from  that  of  his  master.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  summoned  to  Constance  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Council ;  and  he  appeared  there  on  the  4th  of  April,  1415,  not  unprepared 
for  the  treatment  which  awaited  him.  It  should  be  observed,  that  he 
also  obtained  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor;  but  that  in  his  case  the 
conditional  clause,  salva  semper  justUia,  was  inserted;  whereas  that  (^ 
Huss  contained  no  such  provision. 

At  his  first  audience  (on  May  23rd)  he  exhibited  great  firmness ;  but  at 
the  second,  which  took  place  only  thirteen  days  afler  the  execution  of  Huss, 
it  was  expected  that  the  impression  made  by  that  frightful  example  would 
render  him  more  tractable.  And  so  assuredly  it  proved  ;  for  on  his  third 
examination  (on  September  11th)  he  submitted,  after  suffering  much  insult 
and  intimidation,  to  make  a  formal  and  solemn  retractation.  He  •  anathe- 
matized all  heresies,  and  especially  that  of  Wiclif  and  Huss  with  which  be 
had  been  previously  infected  (infamatus) ;  he  denounced  the  various 
articles  which  expressed  it,  as  blasphemous,  erroneous,  scandalous, 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  rash,  and  seditious ;  and  professed  his  absolute 
adhesion  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church.' .  .  . 

It  was  admitted  that,  in  this  mournful  exhibition  of  human  inconstancy, 
he  had  satisfied  every  demaxvd  viVvK^Vv  ^w^.^  m^de  upon  his  weakness,  both  io 
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■abstance  and  in  form ;  neYertheleas  he  was  still  retained  in  confinement 
After  a  short  space*  his  enemies  pressed  forward  with  new  charges  against 
him.  They  found  many  eager  listeners  among  the  members  of  the  Council ; 
and  Gerson  *  himself  again  took  up  the  pen  of  bigotry*  and  again  sought 
to  dip  it  in  blood.  Matters  continued  thus  until  the  siSrd  of  May,  1416» 
when  a  final  and  public  audience  was  granted  to  his  repeated  entreaties. 
On  this  occasion  he  recalied«  with  sorrow  and  shame,  his  former  letracti^ 
tiou,  and  openly  attributed  the  unworthy  act  to  its 
jreal  and  only  motive — ^the  fear  of  a  painful  death.  Hit  execution. 
His   bitterest    foes  desired    no   fiirther    proof 

against  him ;  and  only  seven  days  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  he  was 
condemned,  and  executed  on  the  same  spot  which  had  been  hallowed  by 
the  sufferings  of  his  master.  The  courage,  which  had  abandoned  him  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  flames,  returned  with  redoubled  force  as  he  ap- 
proached them.  The  executioner  would  have  kindled  the  faggots  behind 
his  back :  *  Place  the  fire  before  me,'  he  exclaimed ;  *  if  I  hsd  dreaded  it, 
I  conld  have  escaped  it'  *  Such  (says  Pqggiof  the  Florentine)  *  vras 
the  end  of  a  man  incredibly  excellent  I  was  an  eye*witness  to  thai 
catastrophe,  and  beheld  every  act  I  know  not  whether  it  was  olatinacy 
or  incredulity  which  moved  him ;  but  his  death  was  like  that  of  some  one 
of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Mutius  Scsvola  placed  his  hand  in  the 
flame,  and  Socrates  drank  the  poison  with  less  firmness  and  spontaneous- 
ness,  than  Jerome  presented  his  body  to  the  torture  of  the  fire.' 

Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  respective  excellence,  in  their  living  or 
In  their  martyrdom,  of  those  two  venerable  heralds  of  the  Reformation, 
the  conduct  of  the  Council  was  not  at  all  less  iniqintous  in  respect  to  its 
second,  than  to  its  first  victim.  If  in  the  one  instance  the  violation  of  the 
safe-conduct  displayed  uublushing  perfidy,  the  contempt  of  the  retractation 
vras  at  least  as  shameless  in  the  other.  The  first  crime  was  followed  by 
no  remorse ;  it  seems  rather  to  have  led  to  the  more  calm  and  deliberate 
perpetration  of  the  second.  The  principle  by  which  the  deeds  were 
justified  was  never,  for  an  instant,  questioned  in  either  case.  And  we 
should,  at  tlie  same  time,  bear  in  mind  (for  it  is  a  consideration  deserving 
repeated  notice),  that  this  was  not  a  principle  exclusively  papal— -no 
peculiar  emanation  from  the  apostolical  chair  or  the  Court  of  Rome — it 
was  a  principle  strictly  ecclesiastical,  animating  the  Council  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church,  and  inflaming  the  individual  bosom  of  the 
churchmen  who  composed  it  It  was  embraced  by  the  French  and 
English,  as  warmly  as  by  the  Italians  themselves ;  nor  was  it  pressed  to 
any  greater  extremity  by  the  champions  of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  than 
by  the  men  who  called  themselves  its  reformers. 

*  He  composed  at  this  time  (in  October,  141!^)  his  treatise  '  I>e  Frotestatione  et 
SerocatioQe  in  Negotio  Fidei,  ad  eluendam  Hnreseoe  notam.'  He  sought  to  cast 
suspicion  on  such  retractations ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of 
Jerome.    The  Composition  may  be  found  in  Von  der  Uordt,  torn.  iii.  p.  iv. 

t  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Leonardus  Aretinus,  of  which  the  whole  is  valuable,  as 
describing  the  entire  transaction,  and  painting  the  character  of  Jerome.  It  is  cited  by 
BeausobrBi  &istoire  de  la  Reformation,  lib.  ii. ;  by  Von  der  Hardt,  torn.  iii.  pars  iii ; 
and  other  writers.  There  was,  indeed,  a  little  more  of  philoeophieal  parade,  and  a  little 
1ms  of  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  in  the  death  of  Jerome  than  in  that  of  his  master. 
JEoeas  Sylvius,  however,  whose  eye  was  not  likely  to  perceive  this  distinction,  or  to  value 
it  when  perceived,  includes  both  in  the  same  sentence  of  admiration.  'Pertulerunt 
ambo  constanti  auimo  necem  et  ^uasi  ad  epulas  invitati  ad  incendium  properftrunt, 
nullam  emittentes  vocem,  quae  misen  animi  poeset  iaoere  indicium.  Ubi  ardere  coeperunti 
hymnum  cecinerunt,  quern  vix  flamma  et  Iragor  ignis  interdpere  potuit.  Nemo  Philo* 
sophorum  tarn  forti  animo  mortem  pertulisie  tssditur,  quam  isti  ineendium.'  Hist* 
Bohem.  c^  xzsvi 
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IV.  The  cowlttiMi  cf  Bohtmts  in  descnlwd  Ip  have  bem  sitipvln)} 
Bonrkhing  al  that  momwiL  Tberr  wna  no  other  region  •  more  abundiM 
IB  ti»«foI  prodoctioRs,  or  in  which  ihe  people  wrfe  blessed  wilh  greaW 
comforta ;  none  more  dUlingnished  for  the  splendour  of  ila  churcho 
«mI  mooasterie",  and  the  weaHh  of  its  def^-  Unhappily,  that  body 
twd  used  "ilb  little  nxideraiioa  the  adrantafrn  enjoyed  by  it ;  and  ill 
«xee<M9  had  fnr  many  yean  excited  lli«  murmurs  of  the  laJty.  Thii 
dbafleclioD  had  eren  >ho«B  itself  in  oenuaonal  outra|^ ;  but  no  syv 
lematk  hostility  had  yel  been  arrayed  ekher  against  the  jiersons  or  tbe 
property  of  the  sacrej  order.  Howbeil,  no  sooner  were  the  proceeding) 
of  ihe  Council  made  known  throughout  the  country,  than  the  people  pn 
faidicBtioBa  of  a  ferocious  spirit;  Ihe  noblest  likewise  addressed  a  bold 
icmoRsiraMe  le  the  fathers;  and  as  their  rising  opposition  was  m<( 
by  new  edicts!  of  coBdemnation,  which  still  farther  inflBmed  it ;  and  u 
Hsnin  V.  at  length  poUHhed  a  Ball§  of  Crusade  against  the  count- 
tnacioua  heretics,  eiery  hope  of  reconciliation  was  removed,  and  the 
diftreaoe  ««•  birly  committed  to  the  decision  of  Ibe  sword. 

It  wH  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  innocent  acts  of  insubordination  to 
spread  three  bxindrcd  loblea  in  the  open  air.  for  the 
InnmetwH  of  ihe      nubtic  celebration  ol'lbe  communion  in  6oU  kinds]. 
Bohmian'.  And  as  the  sense  of  some  one  specific  ^evanceii 

necessary  fur  the  union  of  a  larg^  multitude  in  re- 
voll  against  any  established  poner,  so  it  was  wise  in  the  Bohemian  insurgenU 
to  select  one  among  their  spiritual  wrongs,  as  Die  principal  molite  of  re- 
sistance, anil  lo  select  that  which  would  be  most  intelligible  to  the  lowest 
classes.  Again,  the  distinction  of  a  name  was  useful  in  rousing  enthu- 
siasm; and  preserving  the  show  of  concord.     And  so  this  choaen  jxejife 


1 

"A 


*  Cocfalaoi  (fib.  i.  p.  314)  rita  nme  tosh  '  Conradi  Critii  primi  apud  G 
Vndm  Laaraali,'  iDjnuvaftliBcitr  of  Prague  i — 

Viw  am  ast  Uitn  nteUun  taia  f 

Eiplicat  utiteni  hiec  ■paliou  calla% 
Ambitu  muionun  imitats  iDBignD 
Urmia  Kama. 
t  Thty  had  jimfciiBlj  addnned  Nrreral  ranaaatnaca  to  Ihe  Emperor  on  lbs  mtJMl 
of  H(Mi'i  impnamusent,  rtpreacnting  tlut  there  wai  no  pertoa,  ^nat  or  amall,  who  dil 
not  IM  the  noUtioD  of  his   wrv-cooduct  with  iwlignatiOD.     Tbur  lulter  to  the  Covad 
iaunvdiately  fallowed  tha  executiuo  of  Buis,  and  was  dated  September  2.    The  not 


snndeied  Ihe  set  u  so  affiant  to  tha  fcicgdrini  of  Bobemii;  the  popiU>i:e  a 
BgUDst  the  bthen,  ai  peraeculon  and  EXecutionen,  and  anemblinr  la  the  dtajict  o( 
£tUabem,  decraMl  lo  tha  victim  the  Iwnoun  of  maitTidom.  It  is  related,  that  Jena* 
of  Piague  wai  prematurely  anocialed  with  bis  matter  in  tbii  po|>ulai  c*nanti>tiaa ;  Ml 
it  ii  remarkable  that  this  crown  waa  conrerrad  upon  bid  within  a  Dew  days  from  Uuiit,  W 
which  he  made  hia  letraclatioD. 

'     X  Among  the  edlcta  publUhed  at  Conilance  against  Ibe  Hussites,  Ibere  wis  oof,  ia 
1418,  which  prohiltited  the  ■ingingof  eongi  in  deriuon  of  the  Catholic  Cliisch. 

4  The  Bull  publisbnl  by  Martin  in  1431  contained  a  prohitntbiD  to  keep  faith  wiA 
beratiet,  aa  distinctly  conveyed  as  wordi  can  eipreu  it, — '  QuikI  si  tu  ^iifiia  awdl 
ioduclui  defeniianem  eorum  luscipeie  promisisli ;  tdta  ta  dartfiJam  h^retieii,  violito 
ribiB  Fidei  Sanctn,  lum  potuiae,  H  iddroa  ptenare  mertaliler,  Ji  termbu  ;  quia  fidiU  ad 
infidelem  non  poteit  caie  nlla  eommnnie.'  It  is  addressed  lo  Alevuidcr,  Dake  d 
Utbuanie,  end  published  by  Cochlnua,  a  prejudiced  Cetholic     Lib.  T.  p.  212. 

II  After  all,  it  appears  neatly  certain,  that  Uuss  wa*  not  the  author  of  the  resloialloD  of 

tha  cup.     LoDfant  foUowR  Ihe  account  of  4:neBs  Syhiius,  and  argues  that   he  vai  ncit. 

The  tehenchment  of  the  cup  a|<pear(tD  that  author  to  be  aneeeseiry  consequence  oTtba 

doctrine  of  Iransubstantiatian,  which    Hull  seems  lo  haTe  professed  to  the  lait.    TlM 

Catholics  of  Constance,  and  even  Gerson  himseir,  (for  lie  publiihiid  a  Tety  elaborate  aad 

kUtiflcial  treatiMOalheniljecl,)  appear  to  have  been  moic  perplexed  in  Uie  defence  of  thii, 

Hhan  of  BDj  olher  of  their  abuses.     Antiquity,  of  course,  is   Ihe  gr«t   object  of  appeal; 

^™*  "it  tha  antiquity  of  this  practice  conld  Karcclj  reach  two  eenlmiea  (Len&o^  lie.  iii, 

);  and  it  ceitun\y  neiin  iicauiie&  Owi  ttrnt  c^  >.  law  till  the  omtraiywaa  dadircl 

tmy,  ia  the  IWii  fieaniA  ol  ttw  tioMaci  (,»».-j  W.WWi. 
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■  allgiiwtised  the  ttmronnding  natioDt  at  Idnmnfins  or  Moftbitct,  at  Ama* 
m  Ickites  or  Philistines ;  themselves  were  the  welUbeloved  and  elect  of  Ood ; 
ft   Thabor  was  the  moant  on  which  they  pitdied  their  tents,  and  Thaborite 

t  the  appellation  which  they  adopted.  The  first  eftcts  of  their  indignation 
9  -wars  (Hreeted  against  the  monks  and  clergy.  These  were  plundered  and 
c;   «f«ii  raaasacred  without  pity  and  without  remorse.    The  sacred  buildings 

■  were  oTerthrown,  the  sanctuaries  profaned,  the  altars  atakied  with  Mood ; 

0  and  all  those  abominations  were  unsparingly  committed,  which  commonly 

■  sittend  a  premature  resistance  to  Inveterate  oppression. 

■  Bigismond  conducted  the  armies  of  the  Church ;  Zisca  led  the  rebela 
g  iigaittst.them ;  and  the  name  of  Zisca  is  signalised 

^   by  several  triumphs  over  the  Imperial  crasaders.     Their  iriumphi. 

1  iflilch  evinced  not  only  his  great  militaiy  genius 

I    and  resolution,  but    the  deep  religious  enthusiasm    and  devotion  of 
g    Us  followers.    Atrocities  were  perpetrated  by  both  parties,  as  if  in  emula- 
f    tion  of  each  other,  and  of  the  heroes  of  former  holy  wars;  and  so  keen 
vras  the  thirst  for  blood,  that  the  Hussites  Indulged  It  In  the  massacre  of 
a  aeet  of  brother-heretics.    A  number  of  unfortunate  enthusiasts,  usually 
designated  Adamites,  were  collected  in  an  insular  spot.  In  the  neighbour- 
liood  dfZisca^s  encampment      They  are  accused  by  various  writers  of 
die  habit  of  nudity,  and  of  many  scandalous  crimes ;  arid  In  this  matter 
It  Is  probable  that  they  have  been  much  calumniated.     It  may  be,  as 
Mosheim  is  disposed  to  think,  that  they  were  Infected  with  some  of  the 
absurdities  of  mysticism ;  or,  as  Beausobre  *  learnedly  argues,  that  their 
difierence  from  the  Catholics  was  confined  to  the  use  of  the  cup.    It  Is 
beyond  dispute,  that  they  did  not  maintain  all  the  opinions  of  the  Tha- 
borites ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some  fatal  quarrels  had  taken  place  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  two  sects.     Zisca  surrounded  and  destroyed  them 
without  any  discrimination  or  mercy ;  but  lest  we  should  on  this  account 
consider  him  as  having  surpassed  the  wickedness  of  his  Catholic  adver- 
saries, we  may  remark,  that  by  this  very  act  he  has  incurred  the  deliberate 
praise  of  their  historiansf,  and  redeemed  in  their  eyes  some  portion  of  the 
guilt  of  his  apostacy. 

Zisca  died  ;in   1424,  and  divisions  Immediately  ensued  among  his 
followers.      Two  other  factions,   the  Orebites  and 
the  Orphans,  distracted  the  Bohemian  reformers ;  DwUions. 

but  they  united  on  occasions  of  common  danger. 
In  1431  they  repelled  another  formidable  crusade,  which  was  conducted 
by  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  St  Angelo ;  and  in  this  affair  the  rout  was 
BO  complete,  that  the  Pope's  Bull,  as  well  as  the  hat,  cross,  and  bell  of  the 
cardinal,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors}.  In  the  meantime,  a  mora 
moderate  party  arose  and  acquired  influence  among  the  Hussites ;  Its 
bopea  were  turned  to  a  pacific  accommodation  with  the  Church ;  and  with 
that  view  it  was  arranged,  that  the  Bohemians  should  send  deputies  to 
treat  with  the  council  of  Basle.  .  •  Accordingly  some  of  the  most  re« 
nowned  among  their  military  and  ecclesiastical  directors  appeared  at  that 
city  on  the  day  appointed.  The  fame  of  their  fierce  exploits  made  them 
objects  of  deep  and  fearful  curiosity  with  that  peaceful  assembly ;  they  were 
treated  with  respect,   for  they  had  earned  it  by  their  sword ;  and  no 


^  This  yery  ingenioiui  writer,  in  hiv  diliertation  on  the  '  Adamites,'  addressed  in  two 
books  to  M.  Lenfant,  ^nd  published  together  with  the  '  History  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance* by  the  latter,  certainly  dears  the  Adamites  from  the  worst  charges  that  have  been 
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Tiolalion  nf  thnr  iiafi^-candiict,  or   other  brekch  of  &itb,    w»9 

nCCMiOD  iniHliliiUd. 

They  were  introduced,  on  February  16.  1433,  to  s  geoenl  mectia^  l( 

the  fathers,    and   imcncdialely  proposed   tbe  toA 
EnAasty  to  Basle,     lion*  of  reconciliation,  which  were   four 

brr*.  (I.)  The  use  of  (he  cap  ia  the  admiMM- 
tion  of  the  nocrament  (3.)  The  free  preaching  of  the  word  of  GtL 
(3.)  The  abolition  of  the  endowmentA  of  the  derfj.  (4.)  The  puni^ 
menl  of  heinous  IransgressiianH  and  mortal  sins.  A  separate  debate  ni 
then  (i]ienrd  upon  each  of  these  articles ;  and  John  of  HokiF^^D,  the  taas 
coiiepicuous  among  the  Hiusile  'livines,  commenced  by  a  defence  of  ilic 
double  conimonioD.  which  lasted  for  three  entire  mornings.  He  was  »ftc- 
wnrdu  on^wered  by  John  of  Ra^sa,  an  ingenious  Dominican,  who  wfit 
HurpBCiied  the  prolixity  of  his  opponeni.  as  to  occupy  eierfat  momingsiBltit 
delivery  of  his  srguincntu  t ;  six  others  were  then  conaumed  by  the  rfpl; 
of  Rukysan.  The  other  Hihjeets  were  contested  with  scarcely  less  Itijl- 
(lUNuess ;  and  when  the  debate  had  thus  continued  for  nearly  two  moD^ 
and  when  it  was  found  that,  so  iar  from  any  progjess  havinf^  been  naJt 
lowardo  accommndBtion.  Hie  obstinacy  of  both  patties  was  only  confirmed 
and  inflamed,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  secular  protector  of  the  couuil. 
M)U|fht  for  other  expedients  to  bring  litem  to  terms.  But  in  this  Bltempt 
he  lailrd  likewise ;  and  sfler  the  Catholics  l)sd  advanced  some  counte^ 
prfiposilions,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Hussites,  the  conference  lerrnt- 
niiled,  and  the  deputies  relumed  to  recount  to  their  compatriots  the  failure 
of  their  mission. 

But  the  Catholics,  bcino;  now  belter  informed  as  to  the  variety  and 
nature  of  the  dissensions  which  divided  their  opponents,  thought  to  profil 
by  that  circumstance,  if  they  should  carry  the  controversy  into  the  hostile 
territories ;  a  Kolenm  emha-ssy  was  accordingly  appointed  to  proceed 
I o  Prague.  Negociationa  were  again  opened;  and  again  the  Catholio 
csRoyed  the  art,*  of  persuasion  in  vain.  They  then  introduced  6uch 
amendments  into  the  four  articles  us  effectually  destroyed  their  force,  or 
altered  their  meaning  ;  but  these  were  firmly  rejected  by  the  larger  oDil 
more  determined  portion  of  the  separatists.  There  existed,  however, 
among  these  lost,  a  more  moderate  and  very  influential  party,  which  wii 

strongly  disposed  to  waive   all  other  subjects  nf 
The  Colixtina.       complaint,    provided   the  double  communion  were 

fairly  cancelled  by  the  Church.  These  were 
called  Calixtines  t — from  the  chalice  §  to  which  tlieir  demands  were  con- 

*  Acctiiding  taCi<eh1nuii(lib.T.,  p.;205).  IhcK  wen  lint  ngrvcil  upua  in  a  gnio^ 
■mmbly  •>  Saraniim  tvn-s  Bohirmiai  el  Munvin,  et  domiiiDniDt  incljlee  urbis  Prmttu»i>< 
militoriiim,  diintiim,  mitnluni  et  commuuHslum,' A.D.  1421.  T>ii>  wiU  sccounl  if 
the  Tnodemlitin  of  the  demaoili  eontainHl  in  lliem. 

f  It  il  obMrred  tliat  John  of  Ka^C"^  R>ve  gnat  oBmee  lo  hii  opponenls  by  tlw  fat- 
rjarnt  use  of  ths  word  hureiy,  u  ii[iiili(Hl  tuthviropiuionH.  With  them  itnna  still  ■  qutt- 
tion  irbstber  it  wu  aul  th«  Chiirch  which  wu  in  hvreky ;  with  the  Oomtaican,  the  Chiinb 
niu  infallible.  With  Ihrmit  wai  rrroito  diScr  from  t>Le  Sctiptun;  with  Jalin,  to  diflet 
tram  the  Chureh.  Thut  the  trrm,  taken  in  ■  diflerent  seuw,  wu  u  obnoxious  in  Diia 
eyei  ai  in  (haw  of  the  Di)miniciin. 

]  Ccx^hlsiu  (lib,  v.,  p.  19'2)  meationi  early  diflerencea  betireenthe  Maitistri  IVagaiw* 

and  the  Thaboritei.    The  former  were  the  muro  moderala  Di9\enten ;  I&  Church  Hi» 

and  Jacobellus  Misnvnsis,  Itokysan,  and  other  diatingtiiihed  refbnners,  balon)^  to 

.     But  thelluiljorite!!,  vho  were  the  Pudlaua,  and  also  the  lalilien  of  the  putT,  bad 

I  with  Ihem,  and  the  tiro  Frocopiuies — both  L-miuent  wairion — lo  thallhcy  were  fur 
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Incd—- mnd  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Thaborite8»  who  contUtuted 
kbe  more  violent  faction ;  and  the  sum  of  whose  grievances  was  by  no 
Beans  comprehended  in  the  four  artides*  though  they  might  consent  in 
il0ir  puUic  deliberations  to  suppress  the  rest  Among  the  Caliztins  were 
of  the  substantial  citizens  and  leading  members  of  the  aristo- 
and  of  such  too  the  Catholic  party  was  chiefly  composed.  As 
next  after  the  clergy*  were  the  principal  sufierers  by  the  continu- 
of  anarchy  and  the  devastations  of  war«  they  entered  without  much 
mcolty  into  the  designs  of  the  council.  And  since  it  was  now  obvious* 
ttmi  no  reconciliation  was  to  be  expected  from  discussion,  it  was  deter- 
■dned  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  sword. 

A  civil  war  was  immediately  kindled  throughout  the  country  (in  1434) ; 
die  party  of  the  council  was  directed  with  ability 
hf  a  distinguished  Bohemian,  named  Maynard:  Renewal  of  War. 
blB  schemes  were  at  first  advanced  by  dissen- 
■ioiis  which  raged  between  the  Thaborites  and  the  Orphans ;  and  he 
■flberwards  conducted  matters  with  so  much  address,  tlwt  he  engaged 
them  when  united,  and  entirely  overthrew  them.  On  this  occasion  it  so 
hwpened,  that  the  most  hardened  and  desperate  among  the  insurgents 
fill  alive  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors ;  and  as  they  were  numerous, 
mad  objects,  even  in  their  captivity,  of  fearful  apprehension,  Maynard  re- 
eohred  to  use  artifice  for  their  destruction.  Among  the  prisoners  there 
were  also  several,  who  were  innocent  of  any  previous  campaigns  against 
the  Church,  and  who  were  neither  hateful  as  rebels,  nor  dangerous  as  soU 
diera.  These  it  was  the  design  of  the  Catholics  to  spare ;  and  the  better 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  veterans  of  Zisca,  they  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed, that  the  government  intended  to  confer  honours  and  pensions 
on  the  more  experienced  warriors,  the  heroes  of  so  many  fields.  These 
were  accordingly  invited  to  separate  themselves  from  their  less  deserving 
companions,  and  to  withdraw  to  some  adjacent  buildings,  where  more 
abundant  entertainment  and  a  worthier  residence  were  prepared  for  them. 
^niey  believed  these  promises  ;  and  then  it  came  to  pass  (says  ^neas* 
Sylvius), '  that  many  thousands  of  the  Thaborites  and  Orphans  entered 
the  barns  assigned  to  them ;  they  were  men  blackened,  and  inured 
snd  indurated  against  sun  and  wind ;  hideous  and  horrible  of  aspect ; 
who  had  lived  in  the  smoke  of  camps  ;  witli  eagle  eves,  locks  uncombed, 
long  beards,  lofty  stature,  shaggy  limbs,  and  skin  so  hardened  and  callous 
•8  to  seem  proof,  like  mail,  against  hostile  weapons.  The  gates  were  im- 
mediately closed  upon  them ;  fire  was  applied  to  the  buildings ;  and  by  their 
combustion,  that  ignominious  band,  the  dregs  and  draff  of  the  human 
race,  at  length  made  atonement  in  the  flames,  for  the  crimes  which  it  had 
perpetrated,  to  the  religion  which  it  had  insulted.'  • . .  Among  the  crimes 
with  which  the  Thaborites  are  reproached,  was  there  any  more  foul  than 
that,  by  which  they  perished  ?  or  can  any  deeper  insult  be  cast  on  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  than  to  offer  up  human  holocausts  in  his  peaceful  name? 
In  the  balance  of  religious  atrocities  the  mass  of  grullt  must  rest  at  last 
with  those,  who  established  the  practice  of  violence,  and  consecrated  the 
principles  of  Antichrist 

But  the  adversaries  of  Rome  were  not  thus  wholly  extirpated :  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  Rokysan,  they  were  still  so  considerable, 
that  Sigismond  did  not  disdain  to  negociate  with  them.  The  result  was, 
that  a  concordat  or  compact  was  concluded  at  Iglau  in  the  year  1436,  by 


*  Hist  BoheoLi  espi  li^  ad  finffa. 
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which  the  Bohemiana  conceded  almost  all  their  claJins ;  but  in  returt, 
Ihc  use  of  the  cjip  was  conceded  to  them,  not  »s  It 
Compact  of  lylau.  eisential  preciice,  but  onlj  through  the  iudulpno 
of  ilie  Church*.  Some  arranfemenl  w^s  hkewte 
mttde  reapectinfc  the  ecclesiBslical  properly,  which  had  been  despoiled  h 
the  rebels.  This  affair  was  conducted  wiU)  the  countenance  of  the  Cani^ 
cil-  Tlie  first  result  was  favonrahle  ;  end  the  coutesl  with  Rome  m^ 
then,  perhaps,  have  ceased;  the  Bohemians,  faliirned  with  tumnit  td 
bloodshed,  might  ha«  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the  Church,  contented 
with  one  almost  nominal  concesBion,  if  the,  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  cmii 
have  endkired  any  independence  of  thmight  or  action,  any  Bhadon  i< 
emancipBlion  from  their  immitigable  despotism.  For  this  was,  in  fact,  tin 
spirit  which  pfuided  the  Councils  of  Home ;  it  was  not  the  attachment  It 
any  particular  tenet  or  ceremony,  which  .moved  her  to  so  much  rancour; 
but  it  was  her  ifeneral  hotrctl  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  the  just  appre- 
hensions with  which  she  saw  it  directed  to  the  aSairs  of  the  Church. 

In  September,  1436.  Sigismood  made  his  entry  inlo  Prague,  amid  car- 
gratulatinns  almost  universal  ;  and  the  calamities  which  had^desolaled  itu 
country  for  two- and- twenty  years  appeared  to  be  at  an  end  f.  But  the  Popt 
refused  his  assent  to  the  concordat ;  he  refused  to  confirm  (he  oppoinUnMi 
of  llokjsan  tolhe  See  of  Prague,  though  the  Emperor  liaii  promised  il;  v^ 
though  all  the  faolioni  of  the  people  were  united  in  desiring  ii.  WhertMt 
the  guilt  of  tlie  previoDB  disHensions  may  hsvc  rested,  henceforwanl  m 
need  not  hesitate  to  impute  it  wholly  to  the  Vulican.  Legales  and  mn- 
dicant  emissaries  t  continued  to  visit  the  country,  and  contend  with  ib( 
divines,  and  tamper  with  the  people.     Even  Pius  II,,  whose  persona)  j 


*  The  CuUDdl  of  Basle,  iu  its  thirtieth  Kuion,  iiubli»hed  its  Decree  on  the  Euchns^, 
ia  which  are  Ihesa  words: — '  Sire  nutero  mh  utm  ipMie  >ini  duplici  ([ais  comniiuiicrl. 
tceuadum  unliniitioDBiii  Mil  obsemitUiUBni  Kcctrtin,  pn><icit  iligne  tDnimunicaiitibm  i^ 
■alulem.'  Cuchlxiii,  lib.  viii.  p.  308.  Communicuilii  miKht  be  saved  according  ta  eilbn 
inulhod,  so  long  ns  tint  mrthod  wj«  wmMionoil  by  t!ie  Church. 

t  The  nTipoinlniirLiI  of  a,  doiiUc  admin  iilrator  of  the  Sacrimonl  in  every  Church,  <M 
fottho  Cithglic.  the  other  for  Iho  Svpu-BtiatiWjuxif  aomeirhkt  later  dale.  Lenfuit  flua 
it  ia  1441,  and  menliona  that  great  good  proceeded  from  it. 

t  Tho  nio*l  ciltflmttd  unang  thew  papal  miasioiuriei  wu  John  Cofiittano,  a  Fnv 
GiKBn,  who  hod  gUDcd  gKB,!  iliitturlioii  in  a  spiritual  con^nlgu  oj^iUDit  Ihe  FratriaJli 
bithe  Camjutgna  di  Romu  aiid  March  of  Aacuna,  aud  had  cundeniiied  thicty-six  of  then 

to  (ho  flames He  LI  described  hy  Cochlniit  (lib.  x.  ad  fioein)  as  a  little  emsciiM 

old  man.  full  at  Sn  and  ontliu^im,  and  indefaliffable  in  the  ferviai  of  the  Chinch.  Ttt 
ysai  of  liii  cKBTtioaa  in  Bohemia  was  14&I,  Sudi  GauonrieB  wera  in  lho*a  diji  taott 
the  mutt  uwful  tool*  of  i1m  Koidoji  hieratEhy. 

^  It  wusia  Hfil  that  .Sucai  Sylvius  miufe  his  eelebTnteil  visit  to  Bohemia,  ai  in^nial 
eavoy.  Hi"  mission  was  merely  political ;  but  it  doaiTves  our  notice  from  Ihu  very  ialav*- 
hig  desEriplion  which  he  has  dniirn  of  the  mannen  of  Ihe  ThnbaHtes,  omoiif;  whan  Iu 
fouod  an  aaylum  when  in  some  danger  &ani  boodita : — '  It  woa  a  specl<vle  woitby  aC  at 
teatiiin.  Tbey  wets  a  rustic  and  duwrderly  cnw,  yi-l  desirous  to  appear  eiviliaed.'  II  •*■ 
cold  and  rainy.  Some  of  Ihem  were  destitute  of  all  covmng  except  iheir  aliiiti;  «n 
wore  tunics  of  skin ;  «ume  had  no  laddle,  olhen  no  reins,  others  no  spurs.  Unc  had  a 
boot  on  his  leg,  another  none.  One  was  deprived  ofau  eye,  another  of  a  hand;  and  to 
USD  the  expression  of  Virgil,  it  wai  nQsightly  to  behold 

^^~  uopulataque  tonipora  taptia 
Auribus  et  Iruucos  luhanealo  vulnere  notes. 
TJiero  Will  HO  regularity  iu  their  march,  no  constraint  in  iheir  convoiaation ;  they  re- 
ceived us  in  a  harnorous  and  rustic  manner.  Nererthalea,  tliey  ottered  u>  lu»pitable  pie- 
tents  of  flsh,  wine  and  beet.  .  .  On  the  outer  gale  of  the  city  were  two  ahielde ;  on  an* 
of  them  was  a  representation  of  an  anget  holding  a  cup!  as  it  were  to  exhort  tha  people  to 
this  commimion  m  wine, — ou  tho  other  Zinoi  waa  painted  oa  old  man,  blind  of  both 
eyes  .  .  whom  the  Thaboritea  followed,  not  only  aflei  he  had  lost  one  eye,  but  when  ha 
liecame  a  perfectly  blind  leader.     Nor  was  there  inconiisteDcy  in  lUi,  etc." — (See  hii 

'MthLetter.)    lii  th« '' "^ "  -    '     -      '     -■    '  
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intercourse  with  the  sectarians  had  not  softened  his  ecclesiastical  indi^ 
nation  at  their  disobedience,  exhibited  in  his  negociations  with  Pogebrac*, 
the  king,  an  intolerant  and  resentful  spirit  And  at  length  Paul  IL,  his 
successor,  once  more  found  means  to  light  up  a  long  and  deadly  war  in 
the  infected  country.  It  was  considered,  no  doubt,  as  a  stigma  upon  tlie 
Church,  which  all  occasions  and.  instruments  were  proper  to  efface,  that  a 
single  sect  should  anywhere  exist,  which  dared  to  differ  from  the  ftith  or 
practice  of  Rome  on  a  single  article,  and  which  maintained  its  difference 
with  impunity. 

It  was  in  1466  that  Paul  II.  excommunicated  and  deposed  Pogebrac, 
and  transferred  the  kingdom  to  the  son  of  Huni- 
ades.  In  that  object  he  was  not  successful ;  but  The BokemianbrcAert. 
during  the  discords  of  almost  thirty  years  which 
followed,  the  offensive  names  of  Thaborite,  Orphan,  and  even  Hussite, 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  open  resistance  to  the  Catholic  predomi- 
nance became  fainter  and  fainter.  But  the  principles  were  so  fttr  from 
having  expired  in  this  conflict^  that  they  came  forth  from  it  in  gpreater 
purity,  and  with  a  show  of  vigour  and  consistency/which  did  not  at  first 
distinguish  them.  Early  in  the  ensning  century,  about  the  year  1504,  a 
body  of  sectarians,  under  the  name  of  the  *  United  Brethren  of  Bohemia,' 
begins  to  attract  the  historian's  notice.  Beausobref  affirms,  that  this 
association  was  originally  formed  in  the  year  1467;  that  it  separated 
itself  at  that  time  from  the  Catholics  and  Calixtines,  and  instituted  a  new 
ministry ;  that  it  made  application  to  the  Vaudois,  in  order  to  receive 
through  them  the  true  apostolical  ordination ;  and  that  Stephen,  a  bishqp 
of  that  persuasion,  did  actually  ordain  Matthew,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
*  United  Brethren.'  It  is  unquestionable,  that  those  among  the  Tha- 
borites,  and  the  other  more  determined  dissenters,  who  had  escaped  the 
perils  of  so  many  disasters,  continued  with  uncompromising  constancy  to 
feed  and  mature  the  tenets  for  which  they  had  suffered ;  and  that  many 
of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Reformation  were  anticipated  and  preserved 
by  the  '  Bohemian  Brothers.'  It  is  also  true,  that  the  evangelical  prin- 
ciples of  their  faith  were  not  unmixed  with  some  erroneous  notions  ;  but 
it  is  no  less  certain,  that  when  Luther  was  engaged  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  mission,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  numerous  body  of  hereditary 
reformers,  who  rejected,  and  whose  ancestors  had  rejected,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  adoration 
of  images ;  and  who  confirmed  their  spiritual  emancipation  by  renouncing 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  %, 

rude  abodes  opinions,  which  were  the  glory  of  the  following  a^,  but  which  were  indeed 
pemiciouB  to  themselveH.  £xact])r  seven  yean  after  the  visit  of  MnezM  Sylvius,  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  Pogebrac,  willing  to  brin^  them  to  more  moderate  sentiments  of 
fsfbrm,  summoned  a  General  Council  of  Hussites,  who  condemned  some  of  their  tenets ; 
and  then,  on  their  refusal  to  abjure  them,  the  King  assaulted  Thabor,  and  destroyed 
them  (as  it  is  related)  with  such  scnipulous  exactness,  that  not  one  was  left  alive. 

*  Pogebrac  was  a  moderate  reformer,  a  Calixtine ;  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be 
subject  to  the  Church,  on  the  condition  only,  that  it  would  leave  him  the  cup :  he  hod 
been  brought  up,  as  he  said,  in  that  practice,  and  would  never  resign  it.  His  persecution 
of  the  Thaborites  sufficiently  proves  how  far  he  was  from  any  anti-ecclesiastical  tendency. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  as  mnch  hated  at  Rome,  as  if  he  had  gone  to  the  full  extent 
of  opposition,  and  he  was  certainly  much  loss  feared.  The  Pope  had  still  a  powerful 
party  among  the  aristocracy  of  Bohemia. 

f  Dissertation  sur  les  Adamites.    Part  I.  ^ 

JBoesuet  (in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  Variations)  consumes  his  ingenuity  in 
eavouriug  to  show  that  the  '  Bohemian  Brethren  *  were  descended  from  the  Cal»lvc«&^ 
not  from  the  Thaborites,  and  had  thus  only  one  point  of  doclnnai  d^ffietn&cA^V^^^m^^* 
But,  at  the  Bame  time,  be  admits  theix  dieobedience^'Sfx^  comnk^*^  «wi\.  ^^^^^e^  ^ 
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Chapter  XXVI. 
History  of  the  Greek  Church  after  its  Separation  from  the  Latin. 

Oflgln*  progrtM,  and  •ufferlogs  of  Um  Pftolidans— They  art  traiwpUnted  to  Thrace,  and  Om  i 
gain  aome  preraleoce  then— Their  dlfferencet  from  the  Maoicbnana— and  from  the  Chui^-Jh 
■pedfic  erron  charged  against  them  by  the  latter—Examined— PoinU  of  resemhlance  JMtww  At 
PaalldaDS  and  the  Hoaaltca— Myaticism  at  no  time  extinct  in  the  Eaat — and  genermlly  ImtiaBii 
tal  to  piety— Introduction  of  the  myatical  1>ooln  into  the  Weat— Opinions  of  the  Echltes  or  Ito- 
aaliana— Those  of  the  Hesychaatt  or  Qoietists— who  are  accoaed  before  a  Council,  and  aetiaittcd- 
The  mixed  character  of  the  heresy  of  the  Bogomiles— Controrersy  respecting  the  God  of  MahoMi 
-T-terminated  by  a  compromise— Points  of  distinction  between  the  two  Chnrcbes  —  loipeM 
anpremacy  constant  in  the  East— Abaence  of  feudal  institutions— Superior  ciTUisatioB  eif  tht 
Greeks— They  nerer  receired  the  False  Decretals,  nor  suffered  from  their  conseqaeaccs— 
Passionate  rererence  for  aotlquity—Animotity  againat.tbe  Latini— Hopea  from  foaDdation  of  tht 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem— Its  real  consequences— Ettablltbment  of  a  Latin  Chnrdi  la  iht 
East— Inflaence  of  the  military  orders  Legates  a  tatere— Latin  conqncat  of  Constantinople— esiw 
firmed  by  Innocent  III.r— A  Latin  Church  planted  and  endowed  at  Constantinople— nttt»- 
Piiseosions  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastics— Incresaing  animosity  between  the  Greeks  and  t,.^Im 
Secession  of  the  Greek  hierarchy  to  Nice— Mission  tnan.  Rome  to  Nice — Snfaject  and  bed 
of  the  controrersy,  and  increaaed  rancour— John  of  Parma  subsequently  sent  by  Innocent  IT. 
— Exttnetion  of  the  Latin  empire— The  Church  does  not  still  withdraw  its  rlslmi  ITnlir 
quent  negoeiationa  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  —  Confession  of  Clement  lY.— Cm- 
dact  of  the  Oriental  Clergy— Ambasssdors  ttom  the  East  to  the  Second  Conndl  of  Lyeas 

— Conceaslon  of  the  Emperor  presently  disarowed  by  the  Clergy  and   People Snbseqwit 

attempts  at  reconciliation  —  Arriral  of  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch  at  Ferrarm First  pn- 

ceedlnga  of  the  Council— Private  deliberations  by  Members  of  the  two  chnrcbea— The  tar 
grand  Snfajecta  of  Dirislon— The  Dispute  on  Purgatory- Doctrine  of  the  Latins— of  the  ftiriii 
First  Session  of  the  Council— Grand  Diaputationa  on  the  Procession— The  Conndl  mdjoumi  ts 
Florence,  and  the  same  Discussions  repeated  there— Suggestions  of  compromise  by  the  Empcnr, 
to  which  the  Greeks  finally  assent— The  common  Confession  of  Faith— A  Treaty,  by  which  the  FS^ 
engages  to  ftirnish  Supplies  to  the  Emperor— The  Union  is  then  ratified— The  manner  in  wUch 
the  other  differences,  as  the  Asyms.  Purgatory,  and  the  Pope's  Primscy,  are  arranged— Dlflcolty 
as  to  the  last— How  far  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation  was  treated  at  Florence.  On  the 
fate  of  Cardinal  Julian— Return  of  the  Greeks— Their  angry  reception— Honours  paid  to  Mark  of 
Epheaus— losuborcUnation  of  three  Patriarchs— Russia  also  declares  agoinat  the  Union— Criticsl 
situation  of  the  Emperor— The  opposite  Party  gains  ground— The  prophetic  Address  of  Nicholas  V. 
to  the  Emperor  Constantine— Perrerslty  and  Fanaticism  of  the  Greek  Clergy— They  open  Nc|o- 
tiations  with  the  Bohemians— Tumult  at  Constantinople  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope^  Le- 
gate—Fall of  Constantinople— A'ofe.  On  the  Armenians — and  Maronites. 

While  the  jealousies,  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  ecclesiastical 
concord  of  the  east  and  west,  were  ripened  into  open  schism  by  the  mu- 
tual violence  of  Nicholas  and  Photius*,  the  Eastern  Church  was  in  the 
crisis  of  a  dangerous  contest  with  a  domestic  foe.  A  sect  of  heretia 
named  Paulicians  had  arisen  in  the  seventh  century,  and  gained  grett 
prevalence  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  especially  Armenia.  It  was  in  \-aiD 
that  they  were  assailed  by  imperial  edicts  and  penal  inflictions.  Constaos, 
Justinian  II.,  and  even  Leo  the  Isaurian  successively  chastised  their  erron 
or  Iheir  contumacy ;  but  they  resisted  with  inflexible  fortitude,  until  tt 
length  Nicephorus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  relented  from 
the  system  of  his  predecessors,  and  restored  the  factious  dissenters  to 
their  civil  privileges,  and  religious  liberty. 

During  this  transient  suspension  of  their  sufferings,  they  gained 
strength  to  endure  others,  more  protracted  and  far  more  violent.  The 
oppressive  edicts  were  renewed  by  Michael  Curopalates,  and  redoubled 
by  Leo   the  Armenian ;  as  if  that   resolute   Iconoclast  wished  to  make 


?— ",  ^y"***  ^^?'ceau  rompu  d'un  morceau,  schisme  tfipar^  d*un  schisme— Hussilct 
dJFisC'S  des  Hiissites;  et  qui  n'en  avoient  presque  retenu,  que  la  dt^sob^isMoce  et  U 
rupture  avec  VEgUte  Komaint.* 

*  We  i«fer  im  xMidia  to  \kft  \%>}\  ODA:(\et  <A  ^Sd^ 
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amends  to  bigotry,  for  his  zeal  in  the  internal  purification  of  the  Church, 
by  his  rancour  against  its  sectarian  seceders.  The  struggles,  the  vic- 
tories, and  the  misfortunes  of  that  persecuted  race  are  eloquently  un* 
folded  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon:  we  shall  not  transfer  the  narrative  to 
ibis  history,  for  it  belongs  not  to  our  purpose  to  trace  the  details  even 
of  religious  warfare.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  sword,  which  was 
resumed  by  the  enemy  of  the  Images,  was  most  fiercely  wielded  by  their 
most  ardent  patroness ;  and  that,  during  the  fourteen  yeaxs  of  the  reign 
of  Theodora,  about  100,000  Paulicians  are  believed  to  have  perished  by 
▼arious  methods  of  destruction.  The  conflict  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  century;  and,  at  length,  the  survivors  either  sought  for  refuge  under 
the  government  of  the  Saracens,  or  were  transplanted  by  the  conqueror 
Into  the  yet  uncontaminated  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Thrace.  But 
not  thus  were,  the  doctrines  silenced,  or  the  spirit  extinguished.  The 
fierce  exiles  carried  with  them  into  their  new  habitations  the  sectarian 
and  proselytizing  zeal ;  and  the  errors  of  the  East  soon  took  root  and 
flourished  in  a  ruder  soil.  During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the 
Paulicians  of  Thrace  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  objects  of  suspicion, 
if  not  of  fear ;  and  in  the  latter  we  find  it  recorded,  that  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  did  not  disdain  to  employ  the  talents  and  learning,  with  which  he 
adorned  the  purple,  in  personal  controversy  with  the  heretical  doctors. 
Many  are  related  to  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  imperial  eloquence ; 
many  also  resigned  their  opinions  on  the  milder  compulsion  of  rewards  and 
dignities;  but  those  who,  being  unmoved  by  either  influence,  pertinaciously 
persisted  in  error  and  disloyalty,  were  corrected  by  the  moderate  exercise 
of  despotic  authority*. 

After  this  period  we  find  little  mention  of  the  Paulician  sect  in  the 
annals  of  the  Oriental  Church.  But  we  should  remark  that  Armenia,  the 
province  of  its  birth,  was  never  afterwards  cordially  reconciled  to  the  See 
of  Constantinople ;  and  that,  though  it  no  longer  fostered  that  particular 
beresy,  it  continued  to  nourish  some  seeds  of  disaffection,  which  frequently 
recommended  it  in  later  ages  to  the  interested  affection  of  the  Vati- 

can.t 

It  is  generally  much  easier  to  describe  the  fortunes  of  a  suffering  sect 
than  to  ascertain  the  offence   for  which  they  suffered. 
The   resistance  of  the  Paulicians,    their  bravery,  their     Opinions  of  the 
cruelty,  their  overthrow,  are  circumstances  of  unques-       Paulicians.^ 
tionable  assurance;  the  particulars  of  their  opinions  are 
disputed.   By  their  enemies,  they  were  at  once  designated  as  Manichseans 
—it  was  the  name  most  obnoxious  to  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western 
Communion:    yet,   if  we   may    credit    contemporary   testimony^,    they 
earnestly  disclaimed  the  imputation.     The  truth  is,  that  they  are  only 


*  They  were  removed  to  Constantinople,  and  placed  in  a  sort  of  honourable  exile  in  the 
Immediate  precincts  of  the  imperial  palace.  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  b.  xiv.)  describes 
with  filial  ardour  her  father's  zeal  and  patience  in  converting  these  ManicheanM.  T««> 
ft^'9  SirXMf  rsuf  (ia^fia^ivs  iuxai,  rtitf  3i  kiyif  i;i^tt^wr§  r»vf  avrJinf,  w^tri^  %l  rirt  xcvA  rSr 
MmwtX'"'^  S^flrXi^<r«,  m^ig'TiXixiiv  »frt  vr^ttmyMnt  kvahiJ^fAivt  Ayttftttf^xat  tyetyt  rwr»» 
^^t¥»atht*a.Ttt  if  mirifr0X9v  UtfAaf an/At  .  .  •  iivi  ir^mat  nit  f^iXV  ^*'*^ns  ^«#  4  nmi  i^iri^aiff 
Irr/v  •Z  »uj  hvri^ag  *a)  r^iriif  ^uXaxris  rnf  f unrig  /Atr»irt/Airiutus  »vr§v(,  &C.  &C» 

f  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

^  <  lidem  sunt  (says  Petriis  Siculus,  page  764)  nee  quicqnam  divertunt  &  Manicheis 
PauUiciani,  qui  hasce  recens  a  se  procusas  hsreses  prioribus  assuerunt,  et  ex  sempiterno 
csitii  barathro  effoderunt :  qui,  tametsi  f e  a  Manichworum  impuriiaiiinu  aiienot  dictUantf 
sunt  tamen  dogmatum  ipsorum  Tigilantissimi  custodes,  &c.*    *  Historta  de  M.a^tv\£\itt.v&r^  «^ 
Ijatin  translation  of  which  is  published  in  the  Maxima  Bi\)UoVh«cal^«\ivvmN  «\«cvxxci\\vcsx« 

ZIBL 
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ImowB,  like  so  many  other  leets,  thrangh  tbe  mprc^MMinii  «f  <M 
iihenaries*.    These  have  been  invettknted  I9  HoriMnvT  V^ 
caie  and  Impartiality,  and  the  result  of  his  fnqdiy  aif  b*  naaivBitfl 
as  macli  cbnfidence  as  is  eonsistcnt  with  the  iialini  of  tt«  ^ 
i   The  most  bbvious  diflSmnoe  between  the  PinHdaw 


to  the  ccdesiastical  profei^on  nd  diseiiilitte.  Tte  fb«M9riMli 


gorernment  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deaesBs  (la  ^MUbt 
Mils  aAered),  and  admitted  no  order  or  MWiJiwIa  eat  aupaillf 
siVe  cttisccration  for  niritoal  offices,  Naitfaar  did  tim  BmhaiMr  "*  ~ 
iar  qfpods  enter  bto  their  system  of  religious  polllf •    Tklsf 
doctors^  cslled  ^necdeint,  <ir  Notaril;  mit  thoso  wi 
I  by  any  peculiar  dignitica  or  priYilcgaSi  eHhar  ftwoa  oaeh  olhar  # 
le  body  of  the  people.    The  only  raigidariCf  atHwadlng  thrir  «p^ 
pohtment  was,  thai  they  changed*  on  that  oocSrion*  their  lay 
-'-         They  received  all  the  books  of  the  New  TestaasMt, 


tipistles  of  St  Peter;  and  the  co|^  of  the  Oospal  hi  waaamkaff 


were  the  aame  with  those  authonaed  by  the  Churcl^  fmad 
lumeroua  interpolations  imputed  to  the  ManichsBaaa* 

peculiarities  already  mentioned  may  appear  alone  wifleto 
1  the  animosity  of  the  established  dei)gy  of  the  Baal ;  bni 
fcy  no  means  the  only  oflfences  objected  to  the  Fsnlidans  bv  thn 
wrttars.  These  last,  without  professing  to  give  n  peribct  deli 
the  mcmstrons  system  of  the  Heretics,  are  contented  to  dwtaa 
aii  detestable  errors :  L  That  they  denied  thai  either  thftvk&leworiiei 
no  human  body  was  the  prodiiction  of  the  Bmreme  BaJay;  hmI  4b* 
tfaoiguislied  their  Creator  from  the  most  High  God  wfao  dsraDa  bi  As 
iMavens.  2.  That  they  treated  contempUMm^the  THrgin  Ifmy.  tL  Ihrt 
they  oisparaged  the  nature  and  institution  c(  the  LordTa  Supper^  4 
That  they  loaded  the  cross  of  Christ  with  contempt  and  reproach.  6.  IM 
they  rejected,  ailer  the  example  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gnoatica,  thi 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  looked  upon  the  writers  of  the  Oauri 
JSistory  as  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  the  world,  not  by  the  Supreme  QeA 
6.  That  they  excluded  Presbyters  and  Elders  from  all  part  in  the  adad* 
nistration  of  the  Church§. 

ZfL,ann.  860—900.  l^eex^xemonMo^Tho^uBBie'uMgt  i^^f/^Mfmt§Jid0^ 

mm  yd0  ten  »mi  n  Aurii,  &,c*  (Ai^ynr/f,  &c.,  published  in  the  BiUioaeca  iCSuM 
(Ptew,  1715)  page  349.  ^ 

*  The  books  uom  which  our  bett  accounts  of  ^  PauUdant  are  deriredy  are  Fkiiai 
(^Amyn^ig  rSv  u»^atrm  M«M;^«4«>y  »ar«/3XMmfn«f X  <^d  Petms  Sieolas  (Histona  de  Maa^ 
chm).  By  the  account  of  Petms  Siculus  we  learn,  that,  in  the  year  870,  nndwtht  idft 
of  Basilus  the  Macedonian^  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Paolicians  at  Tlbdo,  ts 
treat  with  them  concemiog  the  escchange  of  prisoners,  and  that  ha  lived  among  then  for 
nine  months. 

f  Cent  ix.  p.  2.  chap,  v, 

%  The  words  of  Petms  Siculus  are — '  Quod  ^vinam  et  tremendam  eoiporis  et  ttagmk 
Doisdni  nostri  conTersionem  negent,  aliaque  de  hoc  mystexio  doceant— -ADcutaiao  wa^ 
von  panem  et  vinum  in  ccBua  disdpulis  propinatum,  sea  figurate  aymbola  tantum  et  icihSy 
tmnquam  panem  et  vinum,  data.'  In  the  article  following--'  Quod  foniiam  et  vim  ven^ 
imnoB  et  vivifies  cmcis  non  solum  non  agnoscant,  sed  in£itisetiam  contumeUia  onennt.' 
The  six  articles  thus  stated  b}'  Petrus  Siculus  are  given  by  Photius  in  the  aameordCTyaat 
with  no  very  important  alteration  or  addition:  only,  the  patriarch  innrsiOi  tlw  Mly 
the  charge  of  the  most  abandoned  obscenity  and  profliga^. 

§  The  Sicilian  elsewhere  admits  that  the  Paulicians  professed  the  principal  CeilMiii 
doctrines ;  but  aiiter  orr,  a/iter  corde.  These  mental  heresies,  so  gxatuitously  impvlrf 
where  every  outward  proof  is  wanting^  are  the  most  wicked  invention  of  codanailkil 
lancour. 
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We  are,  of  eoiirse,  bound  to  recelTe  these  articles  with  suspicion,  as  the 
allegations  of  an  enemy.    Still  they  had,  unquestionably,  some  founda- 
tion.    The  first  and  iiflh  are  sufficient  to  prore  that  the  Paulicians  main- 
tained some  opinions  resembling  those  of  Manes.   It  seems,  indeed,  most 
probable  that  they  were  descended  from  some  one  of  the  antient  Gnostic 
■Mts,  which,  though  diTersified  in  many  particulars,  all  professed  onecom- 
non  charaeteristic.    Again,  whether  or  not  they  believed  the  eternity  of 
matter  ia  questionable ;  but  it  was  seemingly  their  opinion  that  matter 
was  the  aeat  and  source  of  all  ctiI  ;  and  that,  when  endued  with  life  and 
BBotion,  it  had  produced  an  active  principle,  which  was  the  cause  of  vice 
and  misery.    BLespecting  the  third  charge,  it  appears  that,  in  their  paa- 
aion  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  they  attached  merely  a 
figurative  sense  to  the  bread  and  wine  administered  by  Christ  at  the  last 
#upper,  understanding  thereby  a  spiritual  food  and  nourishment  for  the  soul. 
The  second  and  fourth  evince  their  freedom  from  some  of  the  popular 
superstitions  of  the  Greeks — adoration  of  the  Virgin,  and  reverence  for 
the  fancied  relics  of  the  Cross ;  and  this,  again,  had  alone  been  crime 
sufficient  to  arm  against  them,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  in- 
temperate zealots  of  the  Oriental  Church.     Add  to  this,  that  they  held 
the  images  of  the  Saints  in  no  reverence,  and  recommended  to  every  class 
of  the  people  the  assiduous  study  of  the  sacred  volume ;  not  suppressing 
their  indignation  against  the  Greeks,  who  closed  the  sources  of  divine 
knowledge  against  all,  except  the  priests*.     .     .     These  various  subjects 
of  difference  duly  considered,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the  Paulicians 
became  the  victims  of  the  most  deadly  persecution  which  ever  disgraced 
the  Eastern  Church.  And  since  they  were,  in  some  manner,  the  reformers 
of  their  time,  and  as  their  zeal  was  indiscriminately  directed  as  well 
against  the  sacerdotal  order  as  against  the  corruptions  introduced  or 
supported  by  it,  the  Schismatics  of  Armenia  resembled,  both  in  their 
principles  and  their  excesses,  the  Bohemians  of  the  iifleenth  age.     The 
resemUance  was  increased  by  the  violent  means  which  were  in  both  cases 
adopted  to  crush  them,  and  which  were  resisted  with  the  same  ferocious 
heroism  by  both.  Nor  were  their  concluding  destinies  very  different ;  for, 
though  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians  was  at  length  expatriated,  and  finally 
extinguished  or  forgotten  in  the  Buigtirian   deserts,  the  Christians  of 
Armenia  never  aflerwards  returned  with  any  fidelity  to  the  communion 
irom  which  they  had  been  so  violently  dissevered. 

Amidst  ^the  metaphysical  disputes  which  agitated  the  Greeks  in  the 
■ixth  and  seventh  centuries,  that  strong  disposition  to 
mysticism,  which  is  peculiarly  congenial  with  the  oriental  Mysticiwipreva- 
character,  gave  frequent  proofs  of  its  activity,  though  it     lent  in  the  East, 
never  became  the  predominant  spirit.      It  was  princi- 

*  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  work  of  Pctnis  Siculns  is  consumed  in  describing 
the  process,  by  which  the  mind  of  Serj^ius  or  Constantinc,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  was 
eoiTupted  by  the  seductions  of  a  Manichspan  woman.  The  following  is  an  important 
specimen  of  the  dialogue  (page  761):  *  Audio,  Domine  Sergi,  te  literarum  scicntia  et 
^uditione  inrsestantem  esse,  et  bonum  prsterea  vinim  usquequaque.  J)ic  ergo  mihi, 
eyr  non  iegit  sacra  Evangeiia  f  Quibiis  ille  itu  n'spondit.  Nobit  profania  ista  legcre  noH 
Rcetj  9ed  gacerdotibus  durttaxai.  At  ilia — Non  est  ita  ut  putax  ;  nee  enim  personunim 
acceptio  est  apud  Deum.  Omncs  siquidem  homines  vult  salvos  fieri  Dumimis  ut  ad  apii 
tionem  veritatis  venire.  At  sacerdotes  vustri,  quoniam  ])ci  wrbum  adulterant  et  ni}  steria 
occulunt,  quffi  in  Evangeliis  contint:utur,  idcirco,  vobis  audientibus  omnia  non  Ipgunt 
qu£e  Bcri])ta  sunt,*  6<c.  It  is  related  tliat  Coustuntine  received  from  a  deacon,  in  return  for 
■ome  acts  of  hospitality,  the  present  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  it  ajtinrars  that*  beforo 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  tho  Eastern  clergy  hod  eflectually  shut  up  tbe  sources 
^f  sacied  knowledge.' 
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fwlly  cherished  in  the  monattic  establishments;  and  when  fiee  from  the 

fliranffe  notions  into  which  it  not  uncommonlj  aediioed  irregiil«r  minds,  it 

cave  birth,  without  any  doubt,  to  much  genuine  and  aideni  piety.    M 

in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  history,  throogh  a  painfiil  nMaaai^  pope- 

tualiy  imposed  upon  iu  writer,  it  is  by  the  eseeasea  of  piety  nllier  thn 

its  natural  and  ordinary  fruits,  by  the  abuses  of  reUi^  ntber  thn 

its  daily  and  indiiidual  uses  and  blessings,  Oat  attentioQ  ia;ilied  aai 

curiosity  excited.    In  thedvii  and  political leooids  of  natioiui  tlieexplflils 

of  patriotism  and  the  deeds  which  throw  dignity  on  hnmui  natnie,  an 

proclaimed  and  ccMirated,  because  they  were  peribnned  in  the  public  ftsldi 

of  renown,  with  lungs  and  nations  for  theur  witnesses.    Bui  in  a  rdlgisai 

society  the  purest  diaracters  are  commonly  those,  which  Bhim  eddbiilf 

and  court  oblivion.    The  noblest  patriots  in  the  Ungdom  of  Christ  sr 

men  who  serve  their  Heavenly  Master  in  hoUness  and  in  peeee.    Ihfey 

have  their  eternal  recompense ;  but  it  is  rare  that  they  rise  into  worldl| 

notice,  or  throw  their  modest  lustre  on  the  historic  page. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that,  while  the  absurdities  of  mysticism  era  eosh 
monly  known  and  derided,  the  good  effiwt  wUeh  it  has  had,  in  taming  the 
mind  to  spiritual  resolves  and  amending  the  heart  of  mnltitodes  imbosd 
with  it,  is  generally  overlooked.  We  cannot  now  recall  the  nanses,  er 
publish  the  pious  acts  or  aspirations,  which  have  been  concealed  or  ht- 
gotten ;  yet  may  we  approach,  in  a  spirit  of  benevolenoe,  the  follies  wfaieh 
have  been  so  carefully  recorded ;  and  while  we  pursue  with  nnq^sris; 
denunciation  the  crimes  of  ecclesiastical  hypocrites  ■  the  sunbition,  the 
frauds,  the  avarice,  the  bigotry  of  a  secular  hieraichy— we  may  pam  with 
haste  and  compassion  over  the  errors  and  extravagances  of  piety. 

Hosheim*  ascribes  the  introduction  of  the  mystical  theology  into  the 
Western  Church  to  a  copy  of  the  pretended  works  of  Dkmysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Michael  Balbus  to  Lewis  the  Meek.  Whe- 
ther this  be  true  or  not,  it  was  certainly  in  the  East  that  those  opinions 
were  most  prevalent,  not  in  earlier  only,  but  also  in  later  ages.  It  is  par- 
ticularly recorded,  that,  in  the  twelflh  century,  numerous  fanatics  disturbed 
the  unity  and  repose  of  the  Oriental  Church  by  errors  proceeding  from 
those  principles.  It  is^said  that  they  rejected  every  form  of  external  wor- 
ship, all  the  ceremonies,  and  even  the  sacraments  of  .the  Church;  that 
they  placed  the  whole  essence  of  religion  in  internal  prayer ;  and  main- 
tained that  in  the  breast  of  every  mortal  an  evil  genius  presided,  against 
which  no  force  nor  expedient  was  availing,  except  unremitted  prayer  and 
RupplicatioQ.     One  Lycopetrus  is  believed  to  have  founded  this  sect,  and 

to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  disciple  named  Tychiciu; 

Euchites  or  Mcs*  ..and  their  followers  were  presently  known  throughout  the 

.j    salians.  East  by  the  denomination  of  Euchites,  or  Messalisast. 

Men  oj  Prayer*  The  term  was  considered  ignominious ; 
and  it  presently  came  generally  into  use  to  designate  all  who  were  adverse 
to  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  or  the  system  of  the  Church*  .  The  Church- 
men of  the  West  were  at  the  same  period  beginning  to  employ  the  terms 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  with  the  same  latitude  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  as,  in  the  one  instance,  we  are  well  assured  ^that  many  holy 
individuals  were  involved  in  the  indiscriminate  scandal,  so  also  may  the 

*  Ceat.ix.  p.  2,  chap.  iii.  Tho  works  of  Dionysius,  though  long  received  as  genuine,  are 
A  palpable  forgery ,  probably  of  tho  fifth  century. 

f  This  was,  in  ikct,  only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  heresy,  condemned,  under  the  same 
name  and  probably  for  the  same  errors,  by  the  Goundi  of  AJitiocfaL  bsid^owaidf  the  end 
of  the  fourch  age.    bee  Fleury,  ],  xijc, ».  '^5,  26,  aad  L  zcv,  t.  i^. 
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seeds  of  a  purer  worship  have  hirked  in  the  barren  bosom  of  the  Messalian 
heresy. 

Two  centuries  afterwards,  the  eye  of  Barlaam,  an  inquisitive  ecclesiastic, 
sharpened  by  much  intercourse  with  the  hierarchy  of  the  , 

West^  detected,  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  a  Hesychaats,  or 
very  sin^lar  form  of  fanaticism.  A  sect  of  persons  was  Quietists. 
there  discovered,  who  believed  that,  through  a  process 
of  intense  contemplation,  they  had  attained  the  condition  of  perfect  and 
heaveniy  repose.  The  method  of  their  contemplation  is  conveyed  in  the 
following  instructions,  handed  down  to  them,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the 
eleventh  century* : — ^  Being  alone  in  thy  cell,  close  the  door,  and  seat 
thyself  in  the  comer.  Raise  thy  spirit  above  all  vain  and  transient  things; 
repose  thy  beard  on  thy  breast,  and  turn  thine  eyes  with  thy  whole  power 
of  meditation  upon  thy  navel.  Retain  thy  breath,  and  search  in  thine 
entrails  for  the  place  of  thy  heart,  wherein  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  reside. 
At  first  thou  wilt  encounter  thick  darkness ;  but  by  perscTering  night  and 
day  thou  wilt  find  a  marvellous  and  uninterrupted  joy;  for  as  soon  as  thy 
spirit  shall  have  discovered  the  place  of  thy  heart,  it  will  perceive  itself 
luminoua  and  full  of  discernment.'  When  interrogated  respecting  the 
nature  of  this  light,  they  replied  that  it  was  the  gh^  of  God;  thb  same 
which  surrounded  Christ  during  the  transfiguration.  These  enthusiasts 
ivere  originally  called  HesychastSt  or,  in  Latin,  Quietists ;  they  afterwards 
obtained  the  name  of  O/i00KX<iY^X^S  oi"  Umbilicani,  *  men  whose  souls 
are  in  their  navels.'  They  were  also  known  by  that  of  Thaborites,  from 
their  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  their  divine  light. 

It  might  seem  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  to  waste  a  thought  or  a 
sigh  on  such  pure  fanaticism.  Yet  such  was  it  not  considered  in  the  age 
in  which  it  rose ;  but  it  occupied,  on  the  contrary,  the  solemn  considera- 
tion of  courts  and  councils.  Barlaam  ofiiciously  denounced  the  heresy  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  Metropolitan  was  astounded,  and 
instantly  summoned  the  Hesychasts  into  his  presence.  As  they  argued 
with  confidence,  a  Council  was  thought  necesary  to  decide  so  grave  a 
controversy ;  but  ,the  Emperor  Andronicus  hesitated  to  convoke  it,  and 
strongly  recommended  to  both  parties  silence  and  reconciliation.  How- 
beit,  the  polemics  persisted ;  the  Emperor  yielded ;  and  the  Council  was 
assembledf.  The  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  Gregory  Palamas,  advo* 
cated  the  cause  of  the  Thaborites ;  and,  what  might  astonish  even  those 
most  familiar  with  the  triumphs  of  religious  extravagance,  ^he  succeeded. 
Nay,  so  signal  was  his  success,  that  the  accuser  thought  it  expedient  to 
retire  from  the  country  and  return  to  Italy.  .  .  .  The  controversy  was 
soon  afterwards  renewed,  and  became  the  occasion  of  other  councils^  which 
agreed  without  exception  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Barlaamites,  But 
the  question  had  now  assumed  a  more  general  form ;  the  Quietism  of  the 
Monks  of  Mount  Athos  was  no  longer  the  subject  of  dispute ;  it  ascended 
to  the  mysterious  inquiry,  whether  the  eternal  light  with  which  God  was 
encircled,  which  might  be  called  his  energy  or  operation,  and  which  was 
manifested  to  the  disciples  on  Mount  Thabor,  was  distinct  from  his  nature 
and  essence,  or  identified  with  hi?  The  former  was  the  opinion  of  the 
pious  Archbishop  Palamas.    It  grew  gradually  to  be  considered  as  the 

*  It  is  found  in  a  spiritual  treatise  of  Simon,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Xerocerka,  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  cited  by  Fleury,  1.  xcv.  s.  9. 

f  It  was  held  on  June  11,  1341,  and  the  Emperor  presided  in  person,  togeth^  with  tb^ 
Patriarch  and  many  of  Uie  nobility  of  the  empire. 

X  Seo  Moilieun.    Cent  zi?.  p>  2,  cb.  v. 
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man  reasonable  lemC  and  Anally  took  Ut  plaai,  iAsr  m  Malta  afarinU 

deliberations,  am^ng  the  dogmas  of  the  Oriental  Churdu 

We  must  notice  one  or  two  other  dispntei,  of  grealcr  anlOffMf'flii 

importance  which  oecasiooed  aoma  tfaaalflnt  flgkatfap  ft 

BogomUei.  the  EasL    A  monk  named  Baiiliiia  wte  tauinl  til  tfw  Uj^ 

podrome  daring  the  reign  of  AleikA  OonmaiMii  t»  ^ 

nions  which  he  [reftwedp  on  repeated  aolldtatioii^  to  imloittM^.  ^  Ifef^ 

aia  known  to  us  only  from  liui  enemies.    He  ia  wM  to  haMjaNli* 

tained  that  the  world  and  all  iU  inhabitinta  were  the  ciMlioil  of  Ml 

evU  and  degraded  demon,  so  thai  the  body  waa  no  Iwttar  Ihtt  lb 

prison   house  of  the  immortal  spirit:   wfaenfof#,  it  bteaawa  ilMa  li 

enenrate  and  snbject  it   by  fasting,  prayer,  and  emteinplaiidfe/ill 

ther^  to  redeem  the  aoul  from  its  degrading  eapUfity»    Vbia  HiMMI 

had  many  followers,  who  were  called  BogoSdlea    ia  ft  la  aaH.  ftofl  i 

Mysian  word  signifying  *  the  inrocation  of^tUrine  mtrcy.'  These  aacMtaai 

also  denied,  with  the  Phantastics,  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Cliriat ;  iMl 

with  the  GnosUcs,  they  rejected  the  law  of  Moses,     upon  the  wholei  It 

would  seem  that  their  creed  was  formed  by  an  taftaskm  of  ttyattchMnte 

the  leadmg  Paulictan  tenets— a  combinatloil  which  it  was  natural  to  eliiSil 

in  an  age,  when  the  latter  were  still  in  some  reptttei  atid  ill  n  GfattA    ' 

wherein  the  formor  never  wholly  lost  its  infiaencet.* 

r    About  the  same  time,  the  same  Aleidus  Comnenua  wtta  oolttpelled'lB    i 

apply  to  the  eiJgencies  of  the  state  some  of  the  figures  whieh  idoned 

the  chorches.    LeO|  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  Idudly  exddnied  a|(ninit  the 

sacrilege,  asserting  that  the  'images  were  eddued  with  aonie  pottloll  ef 

mhareni  mnctiijf.    The  monks  re-echoed  the  duuge,  and  a'eonncD  im 

in  consequence  assembled  at  Constantinople.    It  iMded  that  images  ImA 

only  a  relatiTe    worship    (crxeTtivi^ff    wfHftrKvvoOftetf  o^   Xarpevrcicdt  vlt 

eicoW9) ;  and  that  it  was  offered  not  to  the  substance  of  the  matter,  but 

to  the  fbrm  and  features,  of  which  they  bear  the  impression ;  that  the 

representatives  of  Christ,  whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  did  not  partake 

of  the  nature  of  Christ,  though  enriched  by  a  certain  communication  of 

divine  grace ;  and  lastly,  that  invocations  were  to  be  addressed  to  the 

saints  only  as  servants  of  Christ  in  their  relation  to  their  master.    This 

moderate  exposition  of  the  doctrine  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  Bishops, 

who  persisted  in  their  lofly  notions,  until  the  secular  authority  interposed 

to  repress  them}. 

The  curious  learning  of  Manuel  Comnenus  gave  birth^  in  the  twdftti 

century,  to   several  frivolous  disputes.      There  is,  how- 

The  God  of    ever,  one  which   deserves  some  notice,  as  well  from  the 

Mahomet.      singularity  of  its   subject  as  from  the  spirit  in  which  it 

was  conducted  and   concluded.      The  [catechisms  of  the 

Greek  Church   contained  a   standing  anathema    against  the  God   of 

Mahomet.     Through  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  an  Arabic  word,  the 

Greeks  represented  that  Being  as  solid  and  spherical^^  and  consequently 


Kmperor  was  contented  witk  a'«ingle  victim.    See  ttie  Alexiad.  book 

t  Anna  Gomnena's  expression  is,  ri  rm  B«y»fA4Xm  iiyf*M,  X*  Mm^^rnXmniw  jmu  Mmfix»**» 
wvyxitfADHf.  That  orthodox  princess  vituperates  in  very  strong  language  the  persons,  the 
practices,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Bogomiles,  and  relates  bow  tns  oeretisjrch  WU  one 
night  stoned  by  demons  while  reposing  in  his  cell.  Sho  also  purticuUrijef  ^  enor 
respecting  the  nucharist ;  but  is  not  oUierwise  very  specific  in  her  nh^'y*! 
X  Mosh.,  c.  xi.,  p,^,  ch.m.  " 
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not  an  object  of  spiritual  adoration.  As  this  anathema  tended  ""to  add 
irritation  to  the  subsisting  animosity,  and  offended  especially  such  Maho- 
metans as  had  embraced,  or  were  disposed  to  embrace,  the  Christian 
fidth,  the  Emperor  [ordered  it  to  be  erased  from  the  public  ritual.  The 
doctors  and  dignitaries  were  scandalized  at  the  rashness  of  the  innovation ; 
ihej  entered  eagerly  into  the  most  abstruse  inquiries  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Deity ;  they  condemned  the  imperial  decree,  and  the  purple 
itself  was  an  insufficient  shelter  against  the  imputation  of  heresy*.  But 
ma  imperial  heretic  will  never  be  destitute  of  supporters ;  and  the  contest 
ymtia  carried  on  with  the  accustomed  vehemence  and  rancour.  In  this,  as 
in  most  other  controversies,  a  moderate  party  interposed  and  proffered 
a  project  of  conciliation  ;  but  in  this,  unlike  the  usual  fortune  of  theological 
eonflicts,  the  moderate  party  prevailed.  A  council  was  assembled ;  and^ 
after  an  angry  and  protracted  struggle,  the  Bishops  at  length  consented  to 
the  following  compromise : — *  That  the  anathema  should  keep  its  place  in 
the  ritual,  but  that  its  object  should  be  changed  from  the  God  of  Maho- 
met to  Mahomet  himself.'  On  these  conditions  the  fathers  retired, 
authorized  to  denounce  the  impostor,  but  compelled  to  spare  the  Deity. 

In  resuming,  after  so  long  an  interval,  the  history  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  it  becomes  necessary  to  recur  to  some  of  the 
leading  principles  of  its  constitution,  and  to  notice  the  Eisential  dUtinC" 
material  feature  by  which  it  was  early  distinguished,  iions  between  the 
as  it  ^is  still  distinguished,  from  its  Roman  rival.  itoo  Churcha. 
And  as  we  have  before  traced  the  connexion  of 
those  communions  until  the  beginning  of  the  schism,  and  as  we  now 
propose  shortly  to  describe  the  principal  attempts  which  were  made  to 
reunite  them,  it  is  proper  to  observe  the  different  ground  on  which  they 
stood,  that  we  may  truly  estimate  the  difficulty  of  those  attempts ;  for, 
though  the  matters  of  doctrinal  dispute  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  articles, 
and  though  the  differences  on  discipline  and  government  might  seeni 
to  be  virtually  absorbed  in  one — the  supremacy  of  the  Pope — nevertheless^ 
the  numerous  diversities  which  subsisted  in  all  the  principles,  as  well  as 
the  economy,  of  the  two  establishments,  threw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
reconciliation,  which,  though  not  always  in  sight,  were  ever  in  active  ope- 
ration. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  mention  the  firm,  uninterrupted  maintenance 
of  the  imperial  supremacy.  While  the  pontiff's  of  the  West  were  first 
securing  their  emancipation,  and  then  asserting  their  pre-eminence  over 
every  secular  authority,  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  were  the  subjects  of  the 
civil  magistrate ;  they  were  translated,  deposed,  or  even  executed,  at  his 
undisputed  control ;  and  whatever  wealth  or  influence  they  may  have 
obtained,  they  were  never  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  tem- 
poral yoke,  nor  to  establish,  like  their  Latin  brethren,  a  distinct  and 
independent  republicf.  Hence  it  results  that  the  individuals  who  coip- 
posed  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy,  were  essentially  different  in  the  two 
communions  ;  different  in  their  personal  habits,  in  their  private  views,  in 
their  public  estimation  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  the  true  polity  of 
the  Church. 

^  ^  Hildebrand  himself,  in  an  earlier  age,  had  made  himself  liable  to  the  same  imputa- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Morocco,  expressing  thanks  for  the  liberation  of  tome 
Christian  captives,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  King  had  been  moved  thereto  by 
the  spirit  of  God;  and  that  both  he  and  the  iufidel  worbhipped  the  same  God,  thoui*^ 
tht  modea  of  their  adoration  and  faith  were  different.  This  la  mentioned  by  Milli  in  I 
History  of  the  Cmtadei. 
^f  See  Gibboni  chap,  liii 
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How  much  more  mde]y  was  this  distinction  extended  by  the  absence  ii 
the  East  of  all  feudal  institutions,  and  of  the  character  which  they  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  every  order,  and  almost  every  individual,  livings  under 
them !  That  patrimonial  jurisdiction  by  which  public  justice  became  pri* 
vate  property ;  the  secular  pomp  and  appendages  of  baronial  state  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  practice  of  military  achievement,  were  circumstances  unknown 
to  the  hierarchy  of  the  East.  They  viewed  with  astonishment  the  temponl 
greatness  of  the  apostolical  successors ;  they  condemned  it  with  justice 
and  seeming:  sincerity ;  and  the  envy,  which  may  have  mingled  with 
tliat  condemnation,  rendered  it  the  more  severe  and  malevolent. 

Notwithstanding  the  literary  degeneracy  and  languor  of  the  Greelu; 
their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  ancient  models,  the  servility  with 
which  they  copied  without  daring  to  emulate — though  it  be  true  that  *  ia 
the  revolution  of  ten  centuries  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to  exah 
the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  not  a  single  idea  added 
to  the  speculative  systems  of  antiquity* — yet  was  it  something^  in  thoat 
barren  ages,  to  admire,  to  copy,  to  prmse,  even  to  possess  the  noUeit 
monuments  of  human  genius.  And,  though  they  lay  fruitless  in  the  hands 
of  their  possessors,  and  unproductive  of  any  original  effort  or  bold  imita- 
tion, yet  were  they  not  without  effect  in  diffusing  light  and  infonnatkM« 
and  in  raising  the  people,  by  which  they  were  cultivated  however  imper- 
fectly, far  above  the  prostrate  barbarism  of  the  West*.  Nor  was  it  only 
that  the  education  of  the  clergy  embraced  more  subjects  of  useful  instruc- 
tion, but  also,  that  education  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  clergy,  but 
extended  generally  to  the  higher  classes  in  society.  It  was  the  same  with 
theological  as  with  profane  literature.  It  was  an  object  of  very  general 
interest  and  inquiry  ;  and  the  industry  to  pursue  it  was  kept  alive  among 
a  disputatious  race,  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  domestic  heresy,  and 
by  the  long-protracted  controversies  with  the  rival  Church.  A  superiority 
in  literary  discrimination  will  account  for  the  circumstance  that  the  forgery 
called  the  *  false  decretals'  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  Eastern  Church. 
There  were,  indeed,  other  sufficient  reasons  to  prevent  a  code,  which  con- 
ferred supremacy  almost  unlimited  on  the  Roman  Bishop,  from  being 
acknowledged  either  by  the  Court  or  the  Church  of  Constantinople :  but  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  penetration  of  the  Greeks  at  once  detected  the 
clumsy  imposture. 

The  mention  of  the  Decretals  recalls  the  consideration  of  the  Papal 
polity,  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  them.  We  have  observed,  that, 
afler  their  promulgation,  a  system  of  government  and  a  form  of  discipline 
unknown  to  earlier  ages  grew  up,  and  continued,  as  it  grew,  to  deviate 
farther  and  farther  from  the  original  canons  and  practices.  We  have 
traced  the  gradual  usurpations  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  changes  in- 
troduced by  pontifical  ambition  into  the  very  heart  and  vitals  of  the  Ca- 

*  The  elevcDth  age,  for  instance,  produced,  besides  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  others  of 
less  renown,  Cerularius,  Cedrenus,  and  the  illustrator  of  Aristotle,  Michel  Psellui. 
Among  the  literary  names  of  the  twelfth  (and  thirty-six  are  enumerated  by  Dupin  as 
eommendab/et  for  their  knowledge  of  theology,  canon  law,  and  history)  are  Cinnamu% 
Glycas,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  Dionysiusthe  geographer,  and  the  celebrated  commentator 
£ustathius,  Bishop  of  Thessalonica.  The  industry  of  the  Greeks  seems  ever  to  be  moit 
keenly  excited  by  controversy ;  and  this  age  was  enlivened,  not  only  by  some  warm  dir 
putes  with  the  Latins,  but  also  by  a  contest  between  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Dunng  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  age  the  Latins  were  in  possession  of  Constaoti. 
w>ple;  but  in  the  fourteenth,  the  names  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Manuel  Chmolorat, 
Nicephorus  CalUstus,  areboaiiA«db^  iVAOt«^ka*,  and  the  works  of  St  Thomas  Aquinai, 
and  other  icbolastie  wntwnh  w«c«  tnaaai^aiM^  «xA  >tvMi^<is\.  X^\^Ni^«^  \ad  vtiU  hii  fol* 
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tfiolic  Church.  That  powerful  agency  bad  no  existence  in  the  East; 
liefore  it  began  to  operate  with  any  great  success,  the  separation  of  the 
Churches  was  so  decidedly  pronounced,  and  their  animosity  so  strongly 
marked,  that  the  introduction  of  a  change  into  the  one  would  have  b^n 
Teaiion  almost  sufficient  for  rejecting  it  in  the  other. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  that  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were  exempt 
iSrom  the  ruling  passion  of  their  Roman  brethren,  nor  that  they  failed  to 
profit  by  any  favourable  occasion  to  extend  their  authority  and  curtail  the 
independence  of  their  clergy.     But  such  occasions  were  rare,  because 
they  could  only  arise  through  the  co-operation  or  connivance  of  the  civil 
authorities ;  and  what  the  caprice  of  one  despot  had  bestowed,  might  be 
as  easily  taken  away  by  the  opposite  caprice  of  another.     In  the  mean 
time,  there  was  one  steady  and  unvarying  principle,  on  which  the  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  the  East  was  conducted — an  inviolable  reverence  for 
antiquity.     It  was  by  this  standard  that  the  excellence  of  every  institution 
was  measured.     The  canons  of  the  Seven  General  Councils,  the  precepts 
of  the  early  fathers,  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church— these  were  the 
unalterable  rules  and  models  for  the  guidance  and  government  of  the 
Church.    It  was  not  so  with  the  worldly  hierarchy  of  Rome.    They  pre* 
sently  learned  to  subject  antiquity  to  the  more  flexible  laws  of  expe^ency* 
When  it  countenanced  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  they  bowed  to  its 
Tenerable  name.     But  whenever  its  voice  was  unequivocally  raised  m 
opposition  to  their  schemes,  then  was  it  readily  discovered,  that  all  truth 
and  excellence  were  not  communicated  in  the  beginning ;  but  that  some- 
thing was  reserved  for  more  seasonable  revelation,  or  mere  human  dis* 
covery.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  were  the  bigott  of  antiquity ;  their 
worship  was  blind,  and  therefore  both  consistent  and  passionate.     Hence 
it  happened,  that  the  least  important  among  the  modem  opinions  or  prac- 
tices* of  their  rivals  disgusted  them  at  least  as  deeply  as  the  most  essen- 
tial ;  and  that,  while  they  rejected  the  change,  they  detested  the  innovator. 
They  were  as.  intolerant  in  their  feelings  towards  the  Latins,  as  were 
the  Latins  towards  their  own  heretics ;  and  so  general  were  those  feelingrn 
and  so  carefully  nourished  by  the  clergy,  and  so  continually  rekindled 
by  the  continuance  of  schism  and  controversy,  that  if  a  sincere  recon- 
ciliation, founded  on  compromise,  could  possibly  have  been  effected  by  the 
directors  of  the  two  Churches,  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  it  would  be 
accepted  by  the  inferior  clergy  and  people  of  Greece. 

The  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  gave  to  the  Latins  a  substantial  footing  in  the 
East,  and  seemed  to  open  the  gates  of  concord.     In  a    LcUin   Kingdom 
close  alliance  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  Chris-       of  Jerusaknu 
tian  name,  there  was  hope  that  the  less  perceptible 
differences  among  Christians  would  altogether  vanish  and  be  forgotten. 
The  harmony  of  so  many  sects  and  tongues  united  in  adoration  of  the 
same  Saviour,  at  his  birth-place  and  round  his  tomb,  might  have  afforded 
a  spectacle  of  charity  and  a  prospect  of  peace.     If  any  circumstance  of 
place  or  association,  any  reverence  of  sacr^  monuments,  any  brotherhood 
in  holy  enterprise,  could  have  quenched  the  fire  of  sectarian  animosities, 
we  might  have  expected  that  blessing  from  the  occupation  of  Palestine 
and  the  redemption  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.  . .  •    What  was  really  the 
result?    The  very  circumstances,  which  should  have  produced  religious 

»^— ^i^— — «^— 1^— ^— ^— ■^■^— ^»^  ^-1— .^■^a^— — — ^i^— ^M.— ^i— ^^— — .^■^— ^Pi— ^^— ^— — — . 

*  The  Latin  praetice  of  Tonsure  (immiv/mi)  may  be  particulirly  m^tionsdi  aseicitiDg 
the  indignation  and  diidain  of  a  bearded  priesthood* 
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Olw  first  act  of  the  conqoerort  wu  to  eatabliiii, 
tttent  of  their  new  kiDgdoni*  a  nnmenNK  bod^  of  Ijatta  oWgf.    A  Idk  I 
FMriarch  was  appointed  at  Jemsaleoi,  a  aeeoBd  al  Atiooh  t  aadepiliiii 
•aea  were  multiplied  under  the  jurisdietloa  of  boft.     Of  fjbi 


No  am^ 
iZonil^oeewho  fdlowed  the  Christian  iUth  wan  bMmdbMf  mm 
to  a  dilfcrent  rite,  and  the  authority  of  the  Lath  TMaaaowaiaaalBsiil 
•  pracarioushostofcrosaderaandeolonlsta.  KamthairiM,  iSUtitmm 
inB  to  plaee  on  a  solid  foundation  the  tempoialitfaa  of  Owir  Ghanhi^i 
and  shiee  the  feodal  faistitotions  wen  those  on  whidi  thn  oMI 
of  Godeftoy  was  formed,  so  the  bishops  aoi^  lio  iHHich  to  tfarir 
dties,  and  fortresses,  and  baronies,  aocceding  totho  pwpoalawua  pn 
of  the  West.  Then  arose  the  customaij  disoensiona  botwoeo  the  spiilHl 
and  secular  authorities,  on  the  extent  of  thdrprsrogathaa  smd  tholttsitotf 
their  Jurisdiction ;  and  Uiey  were  hiflamed  fa  PkleMin^,  oven  bejendtt* 
osttal  Tiolenoe,  by  the  peculiar  position  and  eharactar  of  tbm  IBli^ 
Orders ;  for  these  were  endowed  witii  Tarioos  ptivfl^gss  by  tho  BeaMI 
See,  and  were  not  disposed  to  concede  theok  Thadee  pmoeded  peqs- 
toal  appeals  to  Rome,  with  all  their  trafa  of  pemleioao  conaeqatwsli' 
kfates  'a  laien  were  profusely  poured  faito  the  Holy  City;  and  by  thdr 
tenofance,  their  obstinacy,  their  arrogance^  and  thdr  avarieOt  pradpililsi 
lie  downlhll  of  the  Idngdom. 

•  It  was  dissolved  aRer  Uie  battie  of  Tiberias  fa  1187 1  and  wiislswirtf 
contempt  of  their  Latin  brethren  the  cleigy  of  the  East  mny  haie  fis- 
ffadtly  and  perhaps  ignoranUy  entertdned,  It  was  not  dimimsiwd  faf  dn 
nearer  inspection  of  their  character,  which  was  aflbidcd  by  the  coaqaeil 
of  Palestine.  Thus  it  proved,  that  the  advances  towards  conciltilioB» 
which  were  made  during  this  century  by  the  Emperors  of  the  Comnenos 
family,  led  to  no  good  result.  NegociaUons  were  opened  ;  but  tlie  de- 
mands of  the  Vaticun  were  positive,  and  they  amounted  to  nothing  lesi 
than  spiritual  submission.  Perhaps  the  Emperors,  who  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  their  own  political  weakness,  and  began  to  tremble  at  tlie 
temporal  influence  of  the  Vatican,  might  have  consented  even  to  tliat 
condition.  But  the  Prelates  of  the  East,  who  were  swayed  by  diflereot 
views  and  interests,  indignantly  rejected  it;  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
only  increased  the  asperity  of  both  parties. 
The  reign  of  the  Latins  in  Palestine  was  concluded  in  less  than  ninety 

years;  their  dominion  in  Constantinople  had  a  itfll 
Of  Constantinople,  shorter  duration  :  yet  its  effects  on  the  ecclesiastical 

relations  of  the  East  and  the  West  were  more  direct 
and  permanent,  without  being  in  any  respect  more  beneficial.  The 
capital  of  the  East  was  stormed  by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  1204. 
Innocent  Ilf.  was  at  that  time  Pope  ;  and  in  the  first  instance  he  strongly 
reprobated  the  treacherous  achievement :  but  the  conquerors  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  sure  expedient  to  soften  his  displeasure.     Already  did 

y   ■ — - — >• 

f  See  Fleury*8  Sixth  Discourse  on  Kcc|«fiMtic«l  Hiitory.  ^  Accocding  tQ  the  ipmk  if 
tbe  Gospel  (says  that  writer)  the  Latin  clergy  should  hate  attended  {xincip^y  tp  the  ior 
struction  and  correction  of  the  cnisaders ;  to  form,  as  it  weie,  a  new  Chriitianity,  ap- 
u:  1  ......  ......         .  .  g^pi^ijjg  gf  attiidin^ 

have  engaged  iatitS 

schismatics,  and  the  conYersion  of  tha  anfidala  thamialfSK 

^WM  the  on)^  method  of  making  the  crusade  useful    put  pur  Ijat^B  dcrgj  was  pal  wd' 

fioBntly  well-mfonned  to  ha? e  "Hewi  10  Dttfi 
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Llexis,  when  raised  to  the  purple  which  he  so  soon  forfeited,  (ipreet  the  Pontiff 
^ith  promisei  of  spiritual  obedience  for  himself  and  for  his  Church  ;  and 
nnocent,  in  rejoinder,  gave  him  divine  assurance  of  prosperity  should  he 
bserve  his  faith*,  and  of  speedy  reverse  should  he  violate  it.  It  was 
Iso  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Latin  conquerors  to  tender  the  same  sub* 
lission  to  the  Pontiff,  to  proffer  the  same  promises,  and  likewise  to  solicit, 
rlth  all  humility,  his  confirmation  of  the  conquest.  Innocent  professed 
Dine  embarrassment  at  this  application  ;  the  perversion  of  the  legitimate 
bject  of  the  crusaders  was  too  scandalous — their  excesses  in  the  spolia- 
Idn  of  the  city  too  notorious — their  motives  too  obvious — the  offence  too 
ecent  Accordingly  the  Pontiff  expressed  his  disapprobation  both  of  the 
interprise  itself  and  the  circumstances  attending  it;  and  particularly 
ondemned  that  sacrilegious  violence  which  had  exasperated  the  Greeks, 
ind  turned  them  away  from  '  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  Seef.'  Never- 
heless,  since  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  he  thought  it  expedient,  after 
nature  deliberation,  not  only  with  his  cardinals,  but  with  all  his  influential 
rlergy,  not  to  withhold  from  it  his  sanction — ^because,  forsooth,  the  designs 
yf  Providence  were  inscrutable ;  and  it  might  be,  that,  in  chastising  the 
ong-endured  iniquities  of  the  Greeks,  a  just  God  had  employed  the  arms 
)f  the  Latins  as  the  instruments  of  a  holy  regeneration]:. 

In  the  year  following,  the  Pope  applied  himself  more  directly  to  reap 
:he  fruits  of  this  unprincipled  adventure.     He  excited  the  zeal  of  all  the 
Aithful  for  the  defence  of  the  new  empire.     He  wrote  a  circular  letter  to 
;he  leading  prelates  of  France,  exhorting  them  to  preach  the  indulgence 
ibr  its  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  Providence  had 
iransferred  the  sceptre  from   the  proud,   superstitious,  and   rebellious 
Qreeks,  to  the  humble  Catholic  and  obedient  Latins,  to  the  end  that  his 
loly  Church  might  be  consoled  by  the  reunion  of  the  schismatics. 
•    in  the  mean  time  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  establishing  the  Latin  Com- 
oiunion  at  Constantinople ;  in  introducing  the  Latin 
Liturgy ;  in  encouraging  eminent  ecclesiastics  to  emi-    Establhhment    of 
^rate  to  the  East,  and  firmly  to  plant  in  the  churches    the  Latin  Churck^ 
uid  schools  of  Constantinople  the  doctrines,  the  dis- 
cipline, the  polity,  and  the  learning  of  the  West.     That  the  nature  of  that 
encouragement  was  not  wholly  spfritual — that  an  establishment  founded 
by  Innocent  III.  held  out  no  inconsiderable  temporal  allurements  § — is  a 
circumstance  which  will  excite  no  surprise  in  us ;  though  it  did  not,  per- 
haps,  increase  the  respect  or  affection  of  the  Greeks  towards  their  new 
instructors.     A  concordat  was  signed  in  1206  by  the  Latiu  Patriarch  on 

*  The  express  condition  piescribed  by  Innocent  to  Alexis  was,  that  lie  bhoul<l  engage 
khe  Patriarch  to  send  a  solemn  deputation  to  Home,  for  the  purpoHe  of  recognizing  the 
siqnremacy  of  the  Roman  Church,  promising  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  soliciting  the 
Pallium^  as  necessary  for  the  lawful  exercise  of  his  jiatriarchal  functions. 

'^  '  Ut  jam  mcrito  Latinos  abhorreant  plusquam  canes.'  Epistle  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bfontserrat. 

X  See  the  Epistle  of  Innocent  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  published  by  Raynaldus, 
id  aim.  1205.  '  Divinum  euim  videtur  fuisse  judicium,  ut  qui  tamdiu  mlsericorditer  tule- 
rati,  ct  toties  non  solum  ab  aliis  sed  etiam  a  nobis  studio&e  commoniti  nolueruut  redire 
ad  EcclesisB  universitatem,  nee  uUum  terras  sanctce  subaidium  impertiri,  ])er  eos,  qui  ad 
utrumque  pariter  intendebant,  omittcrent  locum  et  gentem,  quatenus  prrdUtt  tntU^  mcUit 
terra  bona  bonis  Agricolis  locaretur,  qui  fructum  reddant  tempore  opportuno,  &c.' 

(  The  following  ore  the  Pope's  expressions,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Kheims  and 
his  suffiragans  i~~f  Exhortamuri  quatenus  tarn  dericos  quam  laicos  efficaciter  iuducatis  ut 
id  eapeuettda*  tpiritualet  pariter  «t  tcmporaiet  div'Uiat  ad  prasfatum  Jmperatorem  acce- 
dant,  qui  aingulot  Tult  ft  potest,  secundum  ftfttus  luos,  &g.  omgen  HtUw  «/  hfmor%k¥» 
implian.^.  •  •' 
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the  one  hmad,  tnd  the  regent,  berone,  knighte,  tad  people  on  theeA^ 
bj  which  a  fifteenth  portlcm  of  all  domaint  without  the  walla,  ofall  dtiak 
oaatles,  Tillages ;  of  corn-fields,  Ttneraids,  forast^,  meadowa  and  ote 
laimoreahles,  was  at  once  hcatowed  upon  die  JLathi  Chafdk  At  Ai 
same  time,  all  the  monasteries,  eren  within  the  walls,  appear  to  have  b« 
transferred  to  the  ascendant  establishment*.  By  another  artida  it  wasny 
lated,  that  tithe  should  also  be  paid  bj  all  Latins— «nd  Mf  Qt  wasadinV 
in  process  of  time  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  peranade  the  Grab 
also  to  contribute  their  tithe,  the  laity  shall  offer  them  no  fanpedlMiL* 
We  should  here  recollect,  that  this  method  of  remunerating  the  deigj;  m 
long  fiuniliar  to  the  people  of  the  West,  had  ne?erbeen  aanctioned  byaf 
law,  or  grown  into  any  general  usci  in  the  Oriental  Churefa, 

If  one  of  the  earliest  eihibitions  presented  by  the  Roman  CsMe 
dergy  to  the  schismatics  of  the  East  waa  that  of  tbar 
DuaenftoiM.  airarice ;  another  as  eariy,  as  violent,  and  almost  as  it- 
bolting,  was  that  of  their  dissensioii.  Before  the  itoiB- 
taig  of  the  city  by  the  Frendi  and  Venetians,  a  sort  of  tomeatlns 
had  been  'made  between  those  two  nations,  to  this  eflfccl  thai;  I 
the  empire  should  be  Tested  in  a  henchman,. the  Church  should  k 
under  Venetian  superintendence.  Accordingly  the  first  patriarch,  Tboaai 
Ifoiooini,  was  a  natlTe  of  Venice ;  and  he  immediately  took  measoNssolB 
fill  the  diapter  of  the  FkUriardul  Cathedral,  as  to  secure  a  compatriot  fir 
his  successor.  Innocent  Tehemently  lemonstrated  againat  thisdcsl|gs. 
He  sent  his  legates  to  Constantino^e;  and  as  they  acted  in  oppoidtioa  to 
the  resident  Imd  of  the  Church,  toe  schismatics  were  edified  d^  witno^ 
ing  the  jealons  dUputes  of  two  independent  authorities.  But  it  was  m 
the  death  of  Morosini  (in  1211)  that  the  struggle  really  commenced.  Tin 
Venetian  Canons  entered  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  Venetian  successor.'  *  Other 
ecclesiastics  of  other  nations,  who  also  claimed  their  share  in  the  election, 
nominated  three  other  candidates,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Rome. 
The  Pope  commanded  them  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  common,  and  the 
result  was  a  second  didagreement.  The  dispute  was  conducted  with  the 
customary  violence  ;  and  as  it  lasted  for  about  three  years,  during  which 
space  the  highest  office  in  the  Church  remained  vacant,  it  furnished  the 
schismatic  spectators  with  another  equivocal  proof  of  the  superior  eicd- 
lence  of  the  Roman  polity.  In  the  mean  time  the  sectarian  antipathy 
continued  to  be  so  strongly  manifested  on  their  part,  that  there  were 
many  of  their  clergy  who,  before  they  celebrated  the  Communion,  caused 
those  altars  to  be  washed,  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  ceremony  of  the 
Latins ;  and  who  likewise  insisted  on  re-baptizing  all  who  had  recdred 
that  sacrament  from  Latin  hands.  These  proofs  of  insubordinaUon  are 
mentioned  with  censure  in  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Church. 

While  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  endeavouring  to  fix  and  extend  iti 
conquest  along  the  western  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  genuine  pastors 
of  the  oriental  Church,  the  legitimate  guardians  of  its  apostolical  purity, 
were  assembled  in  honourable  exile  at  Nice.  They  had  witnessed  the 
shame,  the  pilhige,  and  the  desolation  of  the  metropolis  of  their  faith ; 
they  had  seen  their  churches  despoiled,  and  their  altars  violated ;  the 
holy  images  trampled  under  foot,  the  relics  of  departed  saints  scattered  in 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  French  and  Venetians  had  entered  into  a  conTentioo, 
by  which,  after  making  a  decent  provision  for  the  Oriental  clergy,  they  propoe^  to  dhride 
betweoi  themselvet  the  rest  of  the  Church  nroperty.  But  Innocent  tf!ok  under  his  own 
piUeclwathsproipwtf  efwitilanwXCtotA^ 
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)  the  dust,  the  sacred  utensils  desecrated,  and  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia 
profaned  and  plundered  by  lawless  and  Latin  hands.  Such  assuredly 
was  not  the  season  for  any  dreams  of  reconciliation.     But  after  the  lapse 

'  of  one  greneration,  when  these  bitter  recollections  were  not  quite  so  recent, 
an  accident  occurred  which  opened  the  way  to  a  serious  negrotiation  be- 
tween the  churches — if  we  should  not  rather  say,  the  courts— of  Nice  and 
Bpme.  Five  Franciscan  missionaries,  in  the  discharge  of  their  perilous 
duties  among  the  infidels,  were  seized  by  the  Turks,  and  on  their  libera- 
tion, dismissed  to  Nice.  They  were  humanely  received  by  the  patriarch 
Germanus,  who  was  edified  by  their  poverty  and  their  zeaJ ;  and,  in  the 
communications  of  a  friendly  intercourse,  the  division  of  the  two  churches 
was  mentioned  and  deplored  by  both  parties.  The  emperor  (John  Vataces) 
had  strong  political  reasons  for  desiring  an  accommodation ;  and  with  his 
consent  the  patriarch  addressed  some  amicable  overtures,  though  not  un- 
mixed with  untimely  reproach*,  both  to  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals. 
This  took  place  in  1232,  during  the  reign  of  Gregory  IX. ;  and  in  the 

Sr  following  the  Pontiff  sent  four  mendicants  ^two 
minicans,  and  two  Franciscans)  to  conduct  the  Latin  Mi$iion 
Deg6tiations  in  the  east.  They  presented  themselves  at  to  Nice, 
Mice  before  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  in  the 
January  of  1234 ;  and  a  series  of  conferences  then  commenced,  which 
did  not  finally  terminate,  though  occasionally  interrupted,  till  the  middle 
of  May.  It  were  needless  to  unfold  the  particulars  of  this  controversy, 
though  they  are  not  destitute  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  theological 
reader ;  nor  shall  we  pursue  the  intricate  manceuvres  of  the  disputants, 
though  the  most  practised  polemic  might  possibly  peruse  them  with  pro- 
fit. It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  the  dispute  turned  entirely  on  two 
Kints,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  use  of  leavened  or  un- 
ivened  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  The  Greeks  urged  the  ancient  doctrine 
and  practice ;  the  Latins,  without  conceding  their  claims  to  the  authority 
of  early  writers,  rested  the  weight  of  their  defence  on  scripture.  The  de- 
bates were  broken  off,  and  renewed;  the  same  arguments  and  assertions 
were  repelled  and  reiterated ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  opposition  increased, 
as  the  contest  was  prolonged. 

At  length  the  emperor,  who  was  less  heated  by  tlie  theological  zeal, 
and  more  sincere,  as  he  was  more  interested,  in  his  desire  for  reconcilia- 
tion, personally  proposed  to  the  envoys  a  compromise*    As  in  political, 

*  *  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  (said  the  patriarch)  many  powerful  and  noble 

penons  would  obey  you,  if  they  did  not  fear  your  oppression,  and  the  wanton  extortions 

and  undue  services  which  you  exact  from  your  subjects.    Hence  proceed  cruel  wars,  the 

depopulation  of  cities,  the  closing  of  the  churches,  the  cessation  of  the  divine  offices, 

•very  thing  short  of  martyrdom,  and  some  things  not  far  short  of  that.     For  there  is 

now  imminent  danger  that  the  tyrannical  tribunal  will  be  unclosed,  and  torments  and 

bloodshed,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  proposed  to  us.    Is  this  the  lesson  which  St. 

Peter  teaches,  when  he  instructs  the  shepherd  to  conduct  his  flock  without  constraint  or 

domination  ? '    In  his  letter  to  the  cardinals  he  wrote  with  equal  bitterness.  '  Permit  me 

to  speak  the  truth  to  you.     Our  division  has  arisen  from  the  tyrannical  oppression  which 

you  exercise,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  Church,  which,  from  being  a  ^mother,  has 

become  a  step-mother,  and  tramples  upon  others  in  proportion  as  they  humble  themselves 

before  her.     We  are  scandalized  to  see  you  exclusively  attached  to  the  good  things  of 

tliis  world ;  heaping  up  from  all  quarters  gold  and  silver,  and  making  kingdoms  your 

tributaries.'    That  sucli  reproaches,  however  just,  should  have  broken  forth  in  letters 

expressly  conciliatory,  might  well  have  led  those,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  to  despair 

of  the  success  of  the  negotiation.    The  original  epistles  are  ffiven  by  Matthew  Paris, 

Histor.  Major,  ann.  1237 ;  whose  remark  it  is  that  the  animosity  of  the  Greek  Church 

was  occasioned  by  the  acts,  more  than  the  opiaions.  of  its  rival,  bee  also  fiaynaldui|  ano. 
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(said  this  simple  mediator)  6o  be  it  in  theologkal,  negotiaUons.  IHm 
princes  difier  respecting  a  city  or  a  province,  each  party  relaxes  somewhi 
(»f  his  pretensions  for  the  attainment  of  peace.  Our  differences  hi  tkii 
matter  are  two  *,  and  if  you  sincerely  wish  for  concord,  concede  one  d 
them.  We  will  approve  and  revere  your  holy  sacrament;  abandon  tos 
your  creed;  say  the  creed  as  we  say  it,  efikcini^  the  o^nsive  addidoi. 
They  replied — ^Let  us  tell  you  that  the  Pope  and  the  Roman'Church  vB 
not  abandon  one  iota  of  its  faith,  or  of  any  thing  contained  in  Hs  cnaL 
But  the  following  proposal  we  may  consent  to  make  to  you.  You  oMt 
firmly  believe  and  teach  others,  that  the  body  of  our  Liord  majr  be  coii» 
crated  with  unleavened  €U  well  a*  leavened  bread  ;  and  you  must  bum  il 
the  books  which  your  churchmen  have  written  to  the  contrary.  Aad  ii 
respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  must  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  the  8« 
as.  well  as  from  the  Father,  and  teach  the  people  so  ;  but  the  Pope  wiDinit 
oblige  you  to  insert  the  article  in  your  creed— -only  all  books  which  ban 
been  written  against  it  shall  be  burnt  . .  On  hearing  this  final  dedaratioo, 
the  emperor  resigned  himself  to  despair  f ;  but  in  his  prelates  it  exeitd 
only  feelings  of  indignation  and  revenge.  One  other  violent  confereice 
followed,  to  which  large  multitudes  of  the  people  were  admitted ;  and  it 
was  broken  off  by  mutual  charges  of  heresy,  and  confirmations  of  the 
ancient  anathema.  The  legates  then  withdrew ;  having*  increased  the 
evils  which  they  had  proposed  to  remove,  and  added  fresh  fuel  and  fieice- 
ness  to  ihe  controversy. 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  did  not  prevent  a  similar  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Innocent  IV.,  which  was  conducted  with  more  moderatuMi,  but 
with  no  better  success,  than  the  former.  The  agent,  selected  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  {mission,  was  of  great  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  Cbuidi. 
John  of  Parma,  general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  alike  eminent  for 
his  theological  eruditiuii,  and  the  austerity  of  his  life,  was  a  character 
well  calculated  to  influence  the  prelates  of  the  East.  It  is  something  to  be 
enabled  to  assert  that  his  sojourn  at  Nice  (in  1249}  produced  no  mischief; 
but  the  negotiations,  which  seemed  likely  to  result  from  it,  were  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  ihe  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  In  1261,  the  sceptre 
of  the  Latins  was  broken  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  unable  to  ofaserre 
that  their  conquest  had  any  spiritual  fruits,  or  any  other  consequences  than 
bitterness  and  aggravated  rancour  t-  And  we  may  here  remark,  thtt  as 
the  Latins  on  their  expulsion  from  the  East  did  not  resign  their  claims  to 
ecclesiastical  ascendency,  or  abolish  the  titles  of  the  dignities  there  con- 

*  We  hhoTiW  observe,  that  througliout  this  dispute,  it  vas  always  astsumed  fcy  tla 
Latins,  that  the  result,  or  rather  that  the  meaniuf^.  of  the  reconciliation  would  be  Ike 
obedience  of  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  Church ;  a  return  to  thut  (supposed)  lulmnHioD 
which  the  former  had  Khaken  off.  Now  this  assumption  was  not  (as  iar  as  wecanice) 
contested  by  tlie  Greeks,  certainly  it  was  not  made  matter  of  argument  And  y«t  that 
establishment  of  suprrmacy  was,  in  fact,  the  point  at  which  the  Roman  was  ulthnately 


quod  opoitebit  vos  crtdtre  S.S.  procidere a  Filio  sicut a  Patre, et  it 
in  populo  ;  qu<id  ;uitem  caiitetis  istud  in  Svnil)olo,  nisi  velitis,nc 
Papa;  condemnatis  et  cmnbustis  omnibus' lil)ri9,  qui  huic  capiti 


vcstn  scripserunt  contra  Tiilem,  condcmnentur  et  comhurantur.  I>e  S.  Sancto  if  a  dicimus; 

it  istud  nectsse,  utprsdketw 
.  non  compelltft  voa  lX)minu« 

-,.  ,  J -ipitulo  sunt  cent rarii.    Q^ 

nudieuM  imnerator  j;raviter  tulit,  kc'  'J'he  envovj*  wrote  an  accoimt  of  their  own  rm- 
basHy,  addressed  to  tlie  l\.pe,  and  contained  in  Ltbro  Censuum :  whence  Ravnaldui  fiwi- 
12,'}2)  has  made  extracts.  ' 

t  Fleury  jroes  so  fur  as  to  consider  the  schism,  properly  speakinp,  to  hare  eomm»iftd 
only  at  this  ^>enod.  Such,  howwer,  was  not  the  opimon  of  people  in  those  dsTi ;  in  tht 
^couttt^of  tho  previous  iifi^oVAa.\k\A  »ik  ^Vud,  ^^  ^Xmqr^  UmU  the  emperor,  on  nni 


( 
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ferred  upon  their  own  clergj,  to  there  continued  long  to  exist  about  the 
Boman  eourt  titular  patriarchs,  and  titular  bishops,  of  Constantinople^ 
Antiochy  Jerusalem  and  other  oriental  sees,  who«  by  the  assumption  of 
tifOM  empty  names,  offended  the  sensitiTe  vanity  of  the  Greeks»  and  kept 
•live  the  mutual  irritation. 

Howbeit,  for  a  short  period  after  the  restoration,  the  reunion  was  negi^ 
liatfed  with  much  more  ardour  than  at  any  former 
ftiliie»aiid  even  with  a  momentary  show  of  success.  Bubiequeni  aiien^ 
The  reason  of  this  eagerness  on  the  part  of  Palaeo*  aire^union* 
logua  was  theconsck>usness  of  his  weakness,  and  the 
terror  of  another  crusade  against  his  still  unsettled  goremment.  *  I  speak 
BDt  now,'  he  said, '  about  dogmasor  ceremonies  of  religion.  If  there  is  any 
difierence  on  that  subject,  we  can  arrange  it  more  easily,  after  peace  shall 
have  been  concluded  between  us.'  Tl^  union  desired  by  the  emperor 
was  external  and  political :  a  perfect  theological  concord  he  might  think 
hopeless,  or  he  might  not  comprehend  its  importance.  Some  Franciscans 
were  onee  more  sent  to  the  East  by  Urban  lY. ;  and  some  articles  were 
hastily  drawn  up  But  Clement  IV.  refused  them  his  ratification,  and 
composed  a  naore  accurate  formulary  of  faith,  which  he  proposed  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Greeks.  This  confession  contaiued  not  only  the  disputed 
tenet  of  the  Hdy  Procession,  but  also  expressed,  with  great  precision,  the 
doctrine  of  pnrgaiory,  and  specified  the  condition  of  souls  after  death, 
•ecording  to  tkie  degrees  of  their  impurity.  Also,  the  doctrine  and  name 
of  transubstantiation  were  marked  in  it  very  particularly.  Moreover,  the 
plenitude  of  pontifical  power,  and  the  duty  of  universal  appeal  to  thai 
tribunal  were  carefully  inculcated.  Clement  could  scarcely  have  expected 
80  much  acquiescence  from  the  clergy  of  the  East ;  but  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  the  emperor  he  failed  not  to  remind  him,  that  the  crown  possessed 
power  sufficient,  and  even  more  than  sufRcient,  to  control  the  inclinations 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  these  negotiations,  the  clergy  had  preserved  the 
appearance  of  neutrality ;  because  they  were  unwilliog,  without  great  ne- 
cessity, to  oppose  any  project  of  the  emperor,  and  because  they  considered 
his  present  project  as  wholly  impracticable.  Probably  they  did  not  sup- 
pose that  he  was  himself  sincere  in  so  desperate  a  scheme.  Nevertheless, 
as  his  political  difficulties  increased,  he  became  more  earnest  in  his  de- 
sign ;  and  when  some  of  his  prelates  were  at  lengrth  alarmed  into  resist- 
ance, he  employed  the  secular  authority  to  repress  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  second  council  of  Lyons  had  been  called 
together,  and  one  of  its  professed  objects  was  the 
reconciliation  of  the  churches.  It  was  still  assembled.  Council  of  Lyom. 
when  (on  June  24,  1274)  the  ambassadors  from 
the  East  arrived.  Several  difficulties  were|  still  apprehended ;  and  there 
were  many  who  reasonably  trembled,  lest  that  solemn  meeting  of 
the  universal  church  should  be  distracted  by  the  passionste  broils  of  an 
endless  controversy.  But  the  emperor  had  arranged  it  otherwise  *,  and  at 
the  session  which  immediately  followed,  the  Western  fathers  were  edified 
and  astonished  by  the  voice  of  the  prelates  of  the  East,  chaunting  the 
Double  Procession,  in  unison  with  the  worship  of  the  orthodox.  The 
policy,  which  had  dictated  the  humiliating  concession,  did  not  hesitate 

occasioD,  remarked,  that  the  schism  had  then  lasted  three  hundred  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  emperor  did  not  date  with  accuracy — ^from  the  breach  between  Photiui  and 
Nicholas,  the  space  was  abovo  36fO  yeait  |  Um  the  diipute  between  Cerularius  and  JLeo 
]X|  not  more  thaa  ISO, 
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there ;  probably  there  was  no  depth  of  spiritual  submission  to  which  the 
emperor  was  not  then  prepared  to  descend  :  for  it  seemed  to  depend  m 
the  decision  of  that  council,  whether  the  armament,  to  which  all  Europe 
was  contributing,  should  be  directed  against  Syria  or  against  hiimriC 
Accordingly,  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  acknowledged  without  aif 
scruple ;  and  a  communication  from  Palaeologrus  was  publicly  recited,  ii 
which  he  professed,  without  any  equivocation  or  cavil*  every  tenet  laii 
down  in  the  confession  of  Clement  IV.  The  reunion  of  the  churches  wm 
then  officially  announced ;  and  the  Pope  pronounced  the  Te  Betcm,  wilk 
his  head  uncovered,  and  his  eyes  sufiused  with  unsuspicious  joy.  % 

As  long  as  the  fears  and  necessities  of  the  eastern  empire  contiooed, 
as  long  as  the  fragile  vessel  of  state  lay  at  the  mercy  of  any  tenn 
pest  from  the  west,  so  long  did  this  hollow  truce  subsist.  But  Mt 
quite  ten  years  after  its  conclusion,  Andronicus,  having  succeeded  to  tke 
sceptre  of  his  father,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  dissolve  the  union.  A 
council  was  assembled  at  Constantinople ;  the  hateful  act  of  humiiiatioi 
was  repealed ;  and  the  revival  of  the  schism  was  proclaimed  amidst  die 
acclamations  of  the  clergy  of  Greece.  One  circumstance,  indeed,  ii 
here  particularly  forced  upon  our  attention.  The  motive  which  chiefly 
persuaded  Andronicus  to  re-open  that  ancient  wound  was,  that  he  m%liC 
heal  a  still  more  dangerous  disorder,  which  the  reconciliation  with  Rm 
had  inflicted  upon  his  own  Church.  The  power  of  Paleologus  had  se- 
cured the  outward  submission,  but  it  had  not  changed  the  opinions,  or  the 
principles,  or  the  passions,  of  his  prelates ;  the  great  majority  remained 
adverse  to  the  re-union ;  and  in  their  importunate  and  pressing  clamoms, 
the  fears  of  an  ancient  and  distant  rival  were  forgotten.  Howbeit  the 
domestic  dissensions  of  the  Greeks  were  not  even  thus  allayed;  there 
were  some  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  policy  of  their  late  connexioo 
to  applaud  its  hasty  dissolution ;  and  there  remained  ever  afterwards  a 
party  in  the  East  which  professed  its  adhesion  to  the  Roman  communkm. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  insincere  and  fruitless  overtures  which  were  so 
often  defeated  and  renewed  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  especially 
under  the  Popes  of  Avignon.  The  pontificates  of  John  XXII.,  c^ 
Clement  VI.,  of  Innocent  VI.,  and  fienedict  XII.,  were  partkulariy 
marked  by  those  vain  negotiations  * ;  and  during  this  period  we  may  re* 
mark  that  the  motives  of  both  parties  were  equally  removed  from  any 
spiritual  consideration.  If  political  exigencies  invariably  actuated  the 
one,  the  other  was  now  chiefly  moved  by  pecuniary  necessities.  The 
military  succours,  which  the  Pope  might  be  the  means  of  raising/ wookl 
be  recompensed  by  obedient  contributions  to  the  apostolical  treasury* 
According  to  the  approach  or  suspension  of  immediate  danger,  the  seal 
for  reconciliation  burnt  fiercely,  or  subsided ;  but  the  characters  were 
still  sustained  under  all  circumstances.  '  That  old  song  respecting  the 
Greeks  (said  the  fathers  of  Basle)  has  already  lasted  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  every  year  it  is  chanted  afresh.'  At  length  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  excited  a  permanent  alarm,  and  a  proportionate  sincerity ;  and  we 
shall  now  shortly  trace  the  chief  events  to  which  it  led. 

*  It  was  on  the  last  occasion  that  the  emperor  sent  that  Borlaam,  whom  wr  hart 

already  mentioned,  (the  same  who  instructed  Petrarch  in  the  rudiments  of  Grrck.)  to 

the  court  of  Avignon.    Sufficient  accounts  of  these  various  negotiationi  are  given  ^ 

Bsoviun,  ad  ann.  1331,  s.  i.  1339,  s.  22, 1345-6.9,  and  particularly  1356,  a.  22.    On  ow 

occasion  (in  1339)  great  efforts  were  nuide  to  show  that  the  Greek  opiniuns  had  always 

been  the  tome  with  the  Latin  (after  so  many  mutual  excommunications !)  and  this,  u 

we  all  know,  furmshed  Leo  A:^\\\]a  \tk  %  l«tei  a^  with  a  ftuitftil  field  for  tophistiy.  Tm 

dettetation,  wYuch  \ha  Qtv^  i^Xl  wteo^MaM^iK  S^^o^Sa^teoiadlj  aM|iiwed  hj  the 

Patriarch  GeuBad^Vaadoc<na«aXii\Hyc9DLSiiiX^ 
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'  AAer  separate  negotiations  with  Pope  Eu^nius  and  the  Council  of 
Basle,   the  Emperor  of  the  East  at  length  decided  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  the  former.     An  oriental  despot   Council  of  Fer» 
migfht  well  be  perplexed  by  the  claims  of  two  rival  autho-  rara. 

I  rities,  both  professing  to   be   legitimate  and  supreme, 
and  both  acknowledged  by  many  adherents  in  their  own  communion.    But 
whether  his  imperial  prejudices  inclined  him  towards  the  Monarch  of  the 
:  church,  or  from  whatsoever  other  motive,  he  embarked  (in  November, 
!  1427)  with  his  patriarch,  and  numerous  ecclesiastics,  on  the  galleys  of 
Eugenius,  and  arrived  in  due  season  at  the  appointed  city,  Fcrrara.     A 
'.  trifling  difference  first  arose  respecting  the  seats  to  be  respectively  occu- 
;  pied  during  the  conference  by  its  spiritual  and  temporal  presidents.     But 
this  was  arranged  by  a  compromise,  by  which  the  Pope  conceded  a  part  of 
his  claim,  but  retained  his  pre-eminence.     They  were  placed  on  different 
sides  of  the  Church,  but  the  Pope  was  on  the  right,  and  his  throne  was 
one  step  higher  than  that  of  the  Emperor.     The  next  proceeding,  and  it 
might  occasion  some  surprise,  if  not  distnist,  among  strangers,  unused  to 
Uie  discords  of  the  west,  was  the  promulgation  of  a  solemn  anathema 
a^inst  the  Council  of  Basle.   All  public  deliberations  were  then  adjourned 
for  some  months;  but  it  was  arranged  that,  during  this  interval,  a  select 
aumber  of  doctors  of  the  two  churches  should  frequently  meet,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  by  amicable  discussions  for  a  more  speedy  reconciliation. 

Accordingly  these  deputies,  who  were,  indeed,  the  leading  members  of 
both  parties,  did  meet.  On  the  one  side  was  the  celebrated  Julian  Cesarini, 
Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  and  so  lately  the  President  of  the  rival  Council ; 
and  with  him  were  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Colossus  (or  Rhodes),  John  a 
Doctor  of  Spain,  and  some  others.  Marc  of  Ephesus,  and  Bessarion, 
Archbishop  of  Nice,  conducted  the  disputations,  on  the  other.  It  was  here 
aipreed,  seemingly  without  difference,  that  the  articles  by  which  the  schism 
was  entirely  occasioned  were  four.  (1)  The  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (2)  The  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 
(3)  Purgatory.  (4)  The  Primacy  of  the  Pope.  It  was  further  settled, 
Uiat  the  subject  of  the  first  discussion  should  be  Purgatory. 

Accordingly,  Cardinal  Julian  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  his  Church 
on  that  matter  as  follows : — that  the  souls  of  the  just,  which  are  pure  and 
without  stain,  and  have  been  exempt  from  mortal  sin,  proceed  directly  to 
heaven,  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness  ;  but  that  the  souls  of  men 
who  have  fallen  into  sin  after  their  baptism,  unless  they  have  fully  accom- 
plished the  penance  necessary  to  expiate  that  sin,  (even  though  they  may 
have  performed  some  penance,)  and  also  manifested  fruits  worthy  of  their 
penitence,  so  as  to  receive  entire  remission,  pass  into  the  fire  of  purgatory ; 
that  some  remain  there  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter  period,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  offences ;  and  that,  being  at  length  purified,  they 
are  admitted  to  beatitude.     But  that  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  mortal 

sin  are  consigned  to  immediate  punishment To  this^  Marc  of  Ephesus 

replied,  that  the  doctrine,  in  the  main,  was  that  of  the  Greek  Church  ; 
only  that  the  latter  did  not  admit  the  puritication  by  fire,  but  held  that 
sinful  souls  were  sent  into  a  place  of  darkness  and  mourning,  where  they 
remained  for  a  season  in  ufHiction,  deprived  of  the  light  of  God.  He 
admitted  that  they  were  purified,  and  delivered  from  this  desolate  abode 
by  sacrifice  and  alms ;  but  lie  held  that  the  condemned  would  not  be 
wholly  miserable ;  and  that  the  saints  would  not  be  admitted  to  perfect 
beatitude  until  after  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies. ...  On  this  last  point 
au  unexpected  diQ*erence  arose  between  Marc  of  Ephesus  and  his  col- 
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lenoiie,  Bessarion,  as  to  what  really  was  the  doctrine  of  their  Church ;  and 
this  was  pressed  to  dispute  and  altercation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  seawn 
advanced,  and  these  preliminary  conferences  were  discontinued  before  the 
disputants  had  touched  on  any  otlier  subject,  or  arrived  at  any  specific 
conclusion  even  upon  that. 

At  length  the  formal  deliberations  of  the  Council  commenced,  and  tbe 
first  public  session  was  held  on  the  8th  of  October ;  but  tliere  were  some 
among  the  Greeks  who,  observing  that  the  Fathers  of  Basle  had  sIiowd,  in 
the  mean  time,  no  indications  of  submission,  began  already  to  despair  of 
any  durable  effect  from  their  mission.  However,  the  Prelates  assembM 
in  considerable  numbers ;  the  same  were  recognised  by  both  parties,  is 
the  important  subjects  of  difference,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  JM  of 
them  was  that,  in  which  the  whole  difficulty  of  reunion  was,  in  fact, 
involved.  They  prepared,  in  consequence,  to  argue  tlie  mystery  of  the 
Procession  with  l)ecoming  solemnity :  and  it  was  vainly  hoped,  that  a  ques- 
tion which  had  employed  the  learning  and  wearied  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Christian  world  for  about  eight  hundred  years,  would  finally  be  set  at  rttl 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  doctors  of  Ferrara. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  advocates  of  both  opinions  displayed  a 
this  occasion  abiuidant  talents,  unwearied  zeal,  and  resources  almost  inex- 
haustible, especially  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angclo  * ;  who  here  exhibited,  is 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  the  same  commandins:  faculties  aii 
energy  with  which  he  had  urged,  at  Basle,  the  reformation  of  its  disciplinft 
Through  fifteen  tedious  sessions  the  controversy  was  maintained  wftk 
unabated  ardour;  and  though  the  point  principally  argued  was  only,  vli^ 
iher  the  words  Filioque  were,  properly  speaking,  an  addition  or  an  cxpl:i»" 
tion,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  from  the  warmth  and  prolixity  o(^ 
orators,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian  faith  was  at  stake.  At 
length,  as  no  immediate  result  seemed  at  all  probable,  and  as  Forrjrai* 
found,  on  many  accounts,  inconvenient  for  so  large  t  an  assemblage,  lie 
Pope,  with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  adjourned  the  Council  to  Florentt 

The  Council  of  Florence  held  its  first  session  on  Feb.  2(5,  1439  ;  andi^ 

opened  with  some   proposals  on  the  part  of  ti« 
Removed  to  Florence.    Emperor  and  Cardinal  Julian,   for  arriving;  mffS 

directly  at  the  practical  object  of  these  confereacfl 
— a  public  reconciliation.     But  no  expedient  was  discovered  for  attaini^ 
that  end,  and  the  disputations  were  accordingly  renewed.      The  reso"* 
of  the  conferences  at  Ferrara  had  not  been  such,  as  cither  to  brinj  tk 
Latins  to  retrench  the  contested  expression  from  the  creed,    or  ihe  iirt^ 
to  insert  it :  thus  the  Procession  became  once  more  the  sul>joct  of  iWaaj 
For  the  seven  succeeding  sessions  the  same  assertions  were  advanced  aii 
denied,  the  sanic  arguments  reiterated  and  confuted.     At  length,  howeiK 
the  Latins  found  a  new  and  powerful  champion  in  John,  j^rovinciul  of  ^^1 
Dominicans.    This  learned  mendicant,  by  reference  to  ancient  maniiscn?*| 
of  St.  Basil,  and  other  Greek  Fathers,  professed  to    demt>ijstrale,  twi 
those  venerable  Patriarchs  had  asserted  the  double  Procession.     Thi5i*|  *ta 
an  assault  upon  that  point,  on  which  alone  the  Greeks  were  very  sen****/  ^  ] 
. _ _J  *  in 

•  TiralK.^chi  Tvol.  vi.  p.  I,  1.  ii.)  cites  the  testimony  of  S^iiropiilos,  who  was  i«KS^f  ^'^^ 
all  these  discussions,  and  expressed  his  astonishmvnt  al  the  eUHiueiice  of  Julian.  I  *  ^ 

t  -4houtone  hundreil  and  fifty  Hishups,  l>OKides  numerous  AWwls,  are  said  ttftfl  M 
l)een  present.  A\  e  should  here  mention  that  the  Greeks  lived  at  the  vx\toa»  ^m  fctva^ 
Pope,  receivuv^  atc^W  »\ivvvlat»id  allowance  from  the  Apostolicivl  Treasury.  SJDM  ^f^ 
Btandini;,  so  t;Teat  vaa  VWvt  (i<isvo\\Ci«tit^  «aV^  \Vy«  result  of  the  embu^y,  thalm  ?*^*^ 
betray  i:(\  from  timo  \o  limi^  u  i\xoti^  C.v&^vt>&  \q  x^virciNA  ^^ct«ti^^  I  ^^itii 
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Every  shaft  of  reason  might  be  foiled  or  blunted  by  sophistry  or  prejudice ; 
every  other  authority  might  be  suspected  or  disavowed ;  but  when  the 
archives  of  their  own  unerring  Church  were  cited  against  them,  it  was 
hmrd  indeed  to  raise  any  defence,  or  reply  with  any  confidence.  It  would 
appear,  too,  that  Bessarion  had  for  some  time  taken  little  share  in  tlie  dis- 
putes, and  at  length  even  Marc  of  Ephesus  withdrew  from  the  conference. 
The  victory  now  appeared  to  rest  with  the  Latins ;  when  the  Emperor, 
who  possessed  some  skill  in  theology,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  of  the 
reunion,  discovered  what  he  considered  an  equitable  method  of  compro- 
iliiae.  In  a  letter  of  St.  Maximus,  that  Father  was  found  to  have  asserted, 
that  *  the  Latins,  when  they  declare  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Son,  do  not  pretend  that  the  Son  is  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since 
they  know  very  well  that  the  Father  is  the  only  cause  both  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit — of  the  Son  by  generation,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Pro- 
cession— they  only  mean,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  through  the  Son, 
because  he  is  of  the  same  essence.'  Soon  after  this  proposal  had  been 
made,  the  public  sessions  of  the  Council  were  suspended,  and  the  Greeks 
held  several  conferences  among  themselves,  with  a  view  to  some  honour- 
able accommodation. 

The  Greeks  were  now  openly  divided.  Bessarion,  gained,  as  his  adver- 
saries assert,  by  the  presents  and  promises  of  the  Pontiff*,  at  once  avowed 
his  adhesion  to  the  Latin  dogma,  and  defended  it  with  confidence  and  elo- 
quence. Of  this  same  party  was  the  Emperor,  through  his  anxiety  to 
reconcile  the  Churches  on  any  terms,  and  at  any  sacriftce.  Marc  of  Ephe- 
sus obstinately  maintained  his  original  opinions ;  he  abhorred  the  here.%y  of 
the  Latins,  and  rejected  every  overture  of  compromise.  Nevertheless  the 
conferences  continued :  several  attempts  were  made  to  devise  some 
explanation  of  the  Oriental  doctrine  which  might  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Ijatins  ;  and  the  party  of  the  Unionists  gained  ground.  The  Emperor 
saw  his  advantage,  and  pursued  it  by  such  means  of  persuasion  as  an 
Emperor  may  always  exercise.  And  at  length,  after  more  than  two 
months  of  discussion,  the  Greeks  unanimously  consented  to  the  terms  of 
reconciliation,  with  the  single  honest  exception  of  Marc  of  Ephesus. 

The  confession  of  faith,  on  which  this  treaty  of  concord  was  founded,  was 
as  follows : — •  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  we,  Latins  and  Common  Confes- 
Greeks,  agree  in  the  holy  union  of  these  two  Churches,  Hon  of  Faith, 
and  confess  that  all  true  Christians  ought  to  receive 
this  genuine  doctrine  :  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  eternally  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  that  from  all  eternity  it  proceeds  from  the  one  and  the  other 
as  from  a  single  principle,  and  by  a  single  production,  which  we  call  Spira- 
tion.  We  also  declare  that  what  some  of  the  Holy  Fathers  have  said,  viz. 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  should 
be  taken  in  such  manner  as  to  signify,  that  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Father, 
and  conjointly  with  him,  is  the  principle  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  since, 
whatsoever  the  Father  hath,  that  he  communicates  to  his  Son,  excepting 
the  paternity  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
so  is  it  from  the  Father  that  the  Son  has  received,  from  all  eternity,  that 
productive  virtue  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son, 
as  well  as  from  the  Father.* 

We  should  here  mention,  that  while  this  spiritual  negotiation  was  in 
progress,  another  convention  of  a  very  ditferent  cha- 
racter was  also  under  consideration;   and  the   two    TrctUieB  of  Union, 
treaties  were  brought  to  their  conclusion  at  the  same 
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time.     It  was  stipulated  by  the  ktter*  that  his  Holbwas'  ahoaU  kh 

niih'tiie  Greeks  with  rascmrccs  for  their  return ;  that  he  ahoold  liiaiii 
a  standing  military  and  nayal  force  for  the  defaiea  of  CcMMtaadBopb;  Ml  i 
tiie  galleys  carrying  pOgrims  to  Jcmaalem  ahodld  ba  eompallcd  to  to«k4|  a 
ConsUntinople ;  that,  if  the  Emperor  should  n^pain  twoitj  nlWya  f»d||  i 
months,  or  for  a  year,  the  Pope  should  bind  hfanadf  to  anppty  them;  mll  i 
that,  if  soldiers  were  wanted,  he  should  use  his  inflaenee  with  the  pjiMill  i 
of  the  west  to  procure  them.  This  eomrention  having  been  ewak  ' 
ratified,  the  emperor  annonnced  the  consent  of  his  Frdatna  to  the  dodnsa 
aooommodation ;  and  on  the  6Ui  of  June,  1489,  it  was  nanooneed,  thstll 
divisions  of  so  many  centuries  were  at  length  clooed  for  ever.  The  Om 
fos^on  of  Union  was  recited  in  Greek  and  fai  Latin,  nnd  it  waa  haiMk 
the  acclamations  of  both  parties,  who  emhraeed  with  aecimng  warmth,  m 
Interchanged  the  salutation  of  peace. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  the  puUlc  disputations  had  been  cfltin|| 
confined  to  one  of  the  four  subjects  of  diHerence ;  and  that  the  antay 
ment  of  that,  as  it  was  considered  by  &r  the  moat  difficnlt  question,  an 
held  to  be  a  sufficient  pledge  of  agreement  upon  alL     And  ao  indeed  t 
proved.    The  difference  on  the  Azyms  was  removed  bj  the  eonfessioa  4 
the  Greeks,  that  the  Eucharist  mi^t  be  celebrated  with  nnleavened,  m 
worthily  as  with  leavened,  bread.    Respecting  Purgatory,  it  was  adnnv* 
ledged  on  both  sides,  that  those  souls  which  could  neither,  through  sonc 
unstoned  sins,  be  received  into  immediate  beatitude*  nor  yet  descnci 
eternal  condemnation,   were  delivered  into  some  abode  of  temponj 
durance  and  purification ;  but  regarding  the  method  of  purification— lrk^ 
ther  it  was  by  fire,  as  some  thought^  or  by  darkneaa  and  tempest  m 
aeemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  otherf-^  Was  hdd  more  prudent  to  ahslsiB 
from  any  positive  declaration.    The  question  of  the  Pope's  primacy  oect- 
sioiied  somewhat  gpreater  embarrassment,  because  its  practical  consequence 
was  more  directly  perceptible ;  and  though  the  Imperial  eye  might  over- 
look the  importance  of  doctrinal  differences,  it  was  not  blind  to  any  encroach* 
ment  on  Imperial   prerogative.     And  thus,  though  Palsolog^s  readily 
assented  to  the  genercd  proposition  of  papal  supremacy,  he  objected  to  iti 
application  in  two  cases.     He  would  not  consent  that  the  Pope  should  ctO 
councils  in  his  dominions  without  his  approbation  and  that  of  the  Patri- 
archs ;  nor  would  he  permit  appeals  from  the  Patriarchal  courts  to  be 
carried  to  Rome.     He  maintained  that  the  Pope  should  send  his  legates 
to  decide  them  on  the  spot.     The  Pontiff  insisted ;  but  as  the  Emperor 
declared  that  he  would  prefer  to  break  off  the  negotiations  even  in  that 
their  latest  stage,  rather  than  yield  those  points,  a  method  of  verbal  com- 
promise was  discovered,  which  satisfied  the  consciences  of  both  parties. 
To  the  attentive  reader  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  strange,  that  in  so  many 

controversies  between  the  two  Churches  no  dispute 

Question  on  Tran-  had  yet  been  raised  on  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation. 

substantiation.      And  it  will  thence  seem  natural  to  infer,  that,  on  that 

point,  no  diflerence  existed  between  them.  In  a  later 
age,  when  the  Protestants  were  contending  with  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  spiritual  adhesion  of  the  Greeks,  this  important  question  was  thoroughly 
investigated  ;  and  the  result,  as  it  appears  to  us*,  was  not  quite  favour- 
able to  either  party.  For,  if  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers  indulged  in  very 
lofly  expressions  on  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  yet  the  Latin  dogma  was 

This  subject  has  been  shortly  treated  by  the  author  of  this  histoiy,  in  a  work  *  On 
the  Coudition  and  Prospects  of  this  Greek  Church.' 
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formnlly  established  among  the  Articles  of  the  other  Church.     We 
=  dhall  now  mention,  that  during  the  conferences  at  Ferrara  and  Florence 
'  certain  expressions  fell  from  the  Greek  Doctors,  which  excited  suspicions 
'  €lf  th«r  orthodoxy  so  generally,  that  the  Pope  deemed  it  necessary  to 
■T  demand  of  them  a  formal  declaration  on  that  point,  before  the  *  Decree 
'   €if  Union' should  be  finally  ratified.     Accordingly,  Bessarion  of  Nice,  on 
5    ihm  part  and  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,  made  an  affirmation  to  this 
K    cAct: — '  Since  in  the  preceding  congregations  we  have  been  suspected  of 
7    holding  an  erroneous  opinion  touching  the  words  of  the  Consecration,  we 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  your  Holiness,  .  .  .  that  we  have  learnt  from 
oar  ancient  Fathers,  and  especially  from  St.  Chrysostom,  that  it  is  the 
—  words  of  our  Lord  which  change  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
that  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  those  divine  words 
s^  have  the  force  and  virtue  to  make  that  wonderful  change  of  substance,  or 
that  Transubstantiation ;  and  that  we  follow  the  sentiments  of  that  great 
ft    Teacher.'     These  expressions  are,  in  themselves,  sufficiently  explicit :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  recollect,  that  the  Greeks  at  Florence 
»   had  by  this  time  abandoned  in  despair  every  manner  of  resistance  to  the 
«    £mperor  and  the  Pope ;  and  also,  tliat  the  Prelate  who  read  the  declara- 
tion, and  whose  motives  are  liable  to  very  well-founded  suspicion,  was 
.    mflerwards  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal  in  the  Roman  Church*. 
Afler    this  last  confession  of  Bessarion,  the  '  De-     p-/|.-«  ^.f  sh^ 
cree  of  Union'  was  signed  and  ratified;  and  the  Greeks,         Greeks 
their  object  accomplished,  set  forth,  with  various  emo- 

*  Bessarion,  an  Asiatic  Archbitthop,  ended  liis  dayji  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  a 
Roman  dignity.  His  great  antagonist,  Julian  Cesaiini,  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  under  a 
leu  auspicious  influence,  exchanged  the  field  of  controversial  achievement  for  that  of 
military  dishonour.  Let  us  here  trace  his  concluding  fortunes.  Being  appointed  by  the 
]\ype  to  sui>erintend,  as  his  legate,  the  warlike  oiwnitions  against  the  Turks,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  camp  of  Huniades.  Under  his  sanction,  and  with  his  consent,  (it  was  a 
xeliidant  consent,)  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  signed,  with  religious  solemnities,  between 
the  contending  parties;  and  Amurat  reposed  in  confitlence  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
or  employed  his  forces  in  some  other  enterprise.  Suddenly  some  new  circumstance  came 
to  light,  which  promised  advantoge  to  the  Christians  from  the  renewal  of  hoktilities. 
Uereujwn  the  Cardinal  Legate,  perceiving  some  hesitation  amon^  the  generals,  seized  a 
lavourable  moment  to  counsel  the  violation  of  the  truce.  To  this  eflcct,  he  urged  the 
impolicy  of  the  secret  engagement,  the  in/deiify  of  the  party  with  whom  it  wai  contracted. 
He  pressed  the  injustice  thereby  offered  both  to  the  Pope  and  the  Emj^ror ;  the  prejudice 
done  to  their  own  n»putation,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  maintainetl  that 
the  very  compact  with  the  Turk  was  in  itself  an  act  of  perfidy  to  their  allies.  These 
and  similar  arguments  he  advanced  with  his  customary  jiower.  But  seeing  that  his  unlet- 
tered hearers  were  not  yet  persuaded,  that  a  treaty  ho  solemnly  ratified  could  at  once  be 
violated  without  reproach,  he  proceeded  more  curiously  to  distinguish  between  the  obliga- 
tion due  to  a  mere  promise  and  that  which  is  demaudetl  by  the  public  welfare,  and  to 
■how  the  higher  authority  of  the  latter.  AVhenever  these,  lorsooth,  were  at  variance, 
the  faith  plighted  to  an  infidel  could  have  little  solid  weight.  For  though,  in  truth,  an 
oath  is  binding,  when  it  is  just  and  founded  in  equity,  it  is  proi)erly  considered  as  null, 
and  displeasing  to  God,  when  it  leads  to  private  or  public  calamity,  &c.  &c. ! 

The  eloquence  of  the  Cardinal  so  well  enforced  his  fallacies  upon  minds  which  probably 
were  only  thirsting  for  conviction,  that  the  whole  assembly  demanded  with  acclamations 
the  violation  of  the  truce.  The  army  moved  forwards,  and  immediately  engaged  in  that 
campoign,  which  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Varna.  In  that  fatal  encounter,  among 
thousands  of  less  illustrious  victims,  fell  the  Cardinal  of  St  Angelo.  Tlic  nature  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  It  is  variously  asserted  that  he  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  in  the  rout ; 
that  he  was  drowned  in  the  Danufie ;  that  he  was  plundered  and  murdered  by  Hungarian 
robbers.  And  it  had  been  happier  for  hi^  memorj-  had  the  last  struggle  of  his  genius 
been  wrapt  in  the  same  obscurity— could  we  forget  that  it  was  made  for  the  puri>ose  of 
comipting  the  rude  morality  of  Christian  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  leading  them  into 
that  iierjurvd  enterprise,  which  ended  in  his  destruction  and  their  disaster^  and  the  infamy 
of  all 
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lions  perhaps,  but  with  general  satisfaction,  on  tbdr  raliim  to  (b 
oast  The  Toyoge  was  fafourable;  and  on  tbo  80th  of  Vohrvq^ 
1440,  they  were  restored  to  the  alUrs  of  CopstMitiiioplo.  Wt 
what  feelings  were  these  messengers  of  rd^poua  concord  wiilwl? 
What  salutations  hailed  them  on  their  arrifal  fiom  thai  koly  entnrin? 
The  joy,  the  gnOitude,  the  affection  of  their  MUm-CaUoUm  P  Ut « 
turn  to  the  ciroumstanoes  of  their  reception :  through  n  gioneral  oonftderi^ 
of  the  Clergy,  of  the  people,  and  particolariy  of  the  If  osiks,  who  dUtj 
awayed  U&e  conscience  and  directed  the  movemeota  of.. tbo  peopb^  thi 
authors  of  the  Union  found  themselves  excluded  even  from  tbeir  ecoW* 
astical  functions.  They  were  overwhelmed  with  inaults.  They  wtif 
called  aaymites,  apostates,  traitors  to  the  true  religion  ;  the  sanctaM 
which  they  entered  were  deserted ;  they  were  shunned,  ma  if  convided  rf 
impiety,  or  blasted  by  eseomrounication ;  and  in  many  of  tbe.Ch|iniies  the 
spirit  went  so  far,  that  the  very  nome  of  the  Emperor  himaelf  was  cmd 
from  the  Dyptics.  On  the  other  hand.  Marc  of  Ephesua,  who  had  ioHglrt 
wiUiout  concession  or  compromise  the  battles  of  his  Church,  and  perskted 
inflexibly  in  his  repugnance  to  the  reuuion,  was  rewarded  by  uuiveiwl 
aodamaUon.  Marc  of  Ephesus  had  alone  stood  forth  ma  the  defendsr  of 
the  fiuth.  and  of  the  honour  of  the  GBoumenic  Church. 
The  controversy  was  immediately  renewed  in  the  East  Marc  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  schismatics,  and  many  eoDpo«- 
DUfentionM  in  tions  were  published,  as  well  Iw  himself 'aa  by  othen,  to 
the  EatL        press  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  Various  polemical  trcatiia 

were  also  put  forth  in  rejoinder;  and  at  the  aame  tint 
the  Emperor  eierted,  mi  the  same  side,  a  more  equitrocal  method  of  per- 
auasion.  He  selected  for  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  a  decided  sap- 
porter  of  the  Union,  and  caused  the  patronage  of  the  See  to  be  conferred 
exclusively  upon  ecclesiastics  of  that  party. . . .  Within  the  limits  of  his 
temporal  sovereifrnty  the  Head  of  the  Oriental  Church  received  a  reluctani 
obedience.  But  beyond  those  boundaries,  in  the  Patriarchats  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  his  spiritual  subjects — for  they  were  no  more 
than  spiritual — broke  forth  into  undisguised  rebellion.  In  1443  those 
three  Prelates  united  in  publishing  a  Synodal  Epistle,  in  which  they  pn»- 
nounced  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  all  those,  on  whom  their  Brother 
of  Constantinople  had  conferred  ordination  ;  and  then  added  the  threat  of 
excommunication,  in  case  this  sentence  sliould  be  neglected.  At  the  same 
time  they  addressed  to  the  Emperor  himself  a  similar  menace,  should  he 
still  continue  to  protect  his  Patriarch. 

A  Synod,  which  combined  the  authority  of  three  of  their  Patriarchs, 
was  reverentially  regarded  by  a  people  already  predisposed  to  embrace  its 
edicts.  Even  the  resolution  of  Palsologus  appears  to  have  been  shaken 
by  so  bold  an  act  of  insubordination.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  increase 
his  confusion,  the  Clergy  and  populace  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  his 
Church,  Russia  and  Muscovy,  loudly  declared  themselves  against  the 
Union,  and  insulted  and  imprisoned  a  Papal  Legate  who  was  sent  to 
publish  it  among  them.  Thus,  afler  his  sojourn  under  foreign  dominion, 
afler  his  personal  exertions  in  allaying  the  heats  of  controversy,  and  con- 
ducting it,  as  he  fondly  fancied,  to  a  lasting  termination,  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  discovered  that  his  ecclesiastical  influence  was  confined  almost 
to  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  and  that  the  treaty  from  which 
he  expected  such  advantage  was  received  even  there  with  a  reluctant  and 
precarious,  even  though  it  was  an  interested,  submission. 

It  might  ha^e  beeu  sv\\)\^o«<id  \k«A.  %ome  sense  of  political  advantage 
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would  have  moved  the  feeh'ng^s  of  his  subjects ;  that  the  prospect  of  a 
powerful  alliance  would  have  exerted  some  influence ;  that  the  sight  of  the 
advancing  Turk  would  have  inspired  some  moderation ;  or,  if  reason  was, 
indeed,  excluded  from  the  controversy,  that  tlie  passion  of  fear  would,  in 
some  degree,  have  counteracted  the  passion  of  bigotry.  Some  mitiga- 
tion of  the  first  phrenzy  might  at  least  have  been  expected  from  time ; 
and  in  the  interval  of  eleven  years,  more  charitable  feelings,  and  more 
provident  oonsiderations  might  gradually  have  gained  prevalence  under 
the  Imperial  patronage.  But  the  event  was  far  otherwise :  if  the  heat  of 
either  party  relaxed  during  this  critical  period,  it  was  that  of  the  friends  of 
the  Union  ;  its  opponents  increased  in  strength,  and  remitted  nothing  of 
their  original  rancour. 

In  the  year  1451  Nicholas  V.,  after  engaging  in  some  earnest  endea- 
vours to  rouse  the  energies  of  Christendom  against 
the  common  foe,  issued  a  celebrated  address  to  the  Prediction  of  Ni- 
Greeks.  He  exhorted  them  to  pay  some  regard  to  cholas  V.,  and 
their  own  safety,  and  uot  to  paralyse  the  eflforts  fall  of  the 
which  Providence  was  making  to  preserve  them ;  Greek  Empire, 
to  display  their  devotion  in  acts  of  penitence ;  and 
to  receive,  without  delay,  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  To 
the- Emperor  Constantine  he  addressed  a  menace,  dictated,  as  some 
have  thought,  by  a  prpphctic  spirit.  After  complaining,  that  the 
Greeks  had  now  too  long  trifled  with  the  patience  of  Gud  and  man, 
in  deferring  their  recouciliatiop  vvith  the  Church,  he  announced  that, 
according  to  the  parable  in  the  Gospel,  three  years  of  probation  would 
Btill  be  granted  for  the  fig-tree,  hitherto  cultivated  in  vain,  to  bring  forth 
fruit  But,  if  it  did  not  bear  fruit  in  that  season — if  the  Greeks,  during 
the  space  which  God  still  indulged  to  them,  did  not  receive  the  decree  of 
the  Union — that  then,  indeed,  the  tree  would  be  cut  down  even  to  its  root 
• — the  nation  extirpated  by  the  ministers  of  divine  justice. 

This  denunciation  contemplated  no  improbable  catastrophe;  and  the 
£mperor  took  such  measures  as  were  left  to  him  to  conciliate  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Vatican.  But  what  was  the  spirit  which  at  this  last  crisis 
animated  his  subjects  ?  It  was  during  this  very  year  that  several  Greek 
ecclesiastics  addressed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church,  a  communica- 
tion to  the  rebels  of  Bohemia.  They  praised  the  zeal  of  their  brother- 
schismatics;  they  applauded  them  for  their  rejection  of  the  innovations  of 
Rome,  and  their  adherence  to  the  true  faith ;  and,  finally,  colled  on  them 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  Union  with  themselves — not  such  union  as  that 
mockery  of  concord  dressed  up  at  Florence,  from  which  truth  was  far 
removed,  but  Union,  founded  on  the  respectable  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  !.  . .  .  And  thus,  tliose  precious  moments,  which  the  Pope  devoted 
to  vows  and  exertions  for  the  salvation  of  Greece,  were  employetl  by  her 
zealous  theologians  in  courting  the  bitterest  enemies  of  his  government 

In  the  year  following,  the  Emperor  having  received  with  honour  the 
Papal  Legate,  and  made  him  some  fair  promises,  they  proceeded  to  cele- 
brate the  Liturgy  in  St.  Sophia.  But  as  soon  as  mention  was  made,  in 
the  course  of  the  service,  of  the  names  of  the  Pope  and  the  Latin  Patri- 
arch*, the  whole  city  rose  in  commotion,  and  the  multitude,  uncertain 
what  course  to  take,  rushed  in  a  mass  to  consult  a  popular  fanatic,  named 
Gennadius.     This  man  was  a  monk;  and  attached  to  the  door  of  his  cell 


*  (ire^ory— then  a  voluntary  exilo  i^t  Rome,  thrt)ugh  Wb  reluctance  to  iireside  oV9K  a 

rebellious  Church. 
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thet  foand  ft  written  r^ript,  denounciof  the  lait  iafliclMHUi  at 
who  •hould  receive  the  impioiis  decree  of  Florence.  Then  it  wm  tfaH 
Prietta  and  Abbots,  Monke  and  Nuns,  soldiers  and  citiient.  the  csliR 
poonlmUon,  except  the  initnediate  dependents  of  the  Emperor,  ahoiited,  m 
wlUi  a  sinfcle  voice—*  Aoathema  against  all  who  are  united  with  the 
Latins !  *  The  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia  was  nrodaimed  profnne ;  all  iBl»> 
course  was  suspended  with  all  who  had  assisted  at  the  aerviee  withlht 
Latins ;  absolution  was  refused,  and  the  Churches  were  doaed  agsiait 

This  was  the  madness  of  a  (ailing  eminre— this  was  the  heaTen-inflided 
delirium  which  prepared  the  path  for  destruction.  The  meaaure  of  finap 
tidsm  was  at  length  filled  up;  the  pontifical  prophecy*  hastened  to  Hi 
Mcomplishment.  And  while  the  frantic  people  of  Greece  were  m  the 
highest  ferment  of  theological  escitement, — while  thdr  rell^oua  faatnd 
against  their  brother  Chrirtians  was  burning  most  intensely,  — while  peitid 
differences  were  most  exaggerated,— while  eecUrian  intolerance  was  moit 
fierce  and  uncompromising,  the  banners  of  the  Infidel  were  In  motioa 
towards  the  devoted  city,  and  a  nation  of  Christiana  was  ccmsigned  ia 
bondage  to  the  common  enemy  of  Christ 

Notei  on  Chapter  XXVI. 

NOTE  (1)  ON  THS  ARMENIANS. 

Thx  first  occasion  on  which  we  can  observe  the  Armenians  to  have  come 
Into  oontactv  as  an  independent  communion,  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
was  the  following: — In  Uie  year  1145,  while  Pope  Eug^niua  was  resident 
at  Viterbo,  certain  deputies  from  their  patriarch  (also  called  their  Catholic), 
arrived  to  salute  the  Pontitf,  aud  proffer  every  sort  of  respect  and  deference. 
The  particular  object  of  their  mission  appears,  however,  to  have  been  this, 
—-to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope  respecting  their  differences  with 
the  Greek  Churchy  The  differences  principally  debated  were  two ; — ^the 
Armenians  did  not  mix  water  with  the  wine  in  the  eucharist ;  they  made 
use  of  leavened  bread,  exceptintr  on  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  the 

Epiphany We  do  not  learn  that  there  were  any  lasting  results 

from  this  embassy  ;  but  it  is  carefully  recordcd.f  that  the  Orientals  assisted 
at  the  Latin  Mass  celebrated  by  the  Pope  in  person ;  and  that  one  of 
them  beheld  on  that  solemnity  a  sunbeam  resting  on  the  head  of  the 
Pontiff*,  as  well  as  two  doves  ascending  and  descending  above  him,  in  an 
inexplicable  manner — a  marvel  which  greatly  moved  him  to  reverence  and 
submission. 

Notwithstanding,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Armenians  next 
present  themselves  to  the  historian,  prove  the  futility  of  the  former  over- 
tures to  Rome.  For  we  find  that,  in  the  year  1 170,  the  Catholic  Norsesis 
addressed  a  letter  to  Manuel  Comnenus,  in  whicli  he  mentioned  some 
points,  whereon  himself  and  the  Greeks  were  not  agreed,  and  expressed  a 
strong  desire   for   reconciliation.      The   Emperor    entrusted   the  com- 


*  Constantinople  was  cerfainly  taken  in  the  third  year  Cinchisive)  after  the  prediction 
of  Nicholas.  The  Pojw  wrote  some  time  in  1451 ;  the  city  full  on  May  29,  1453.  The 
coincicience,  even  with  this  latitude,  was  fortunate;  but  after  the  battle  of  Varna,  no  ligbt 
from  heaven  was  necessary  to  fore&how  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Greek  ein|ure. 

t  By  Otho  Friaiugeosis,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Viterbo. 
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mission  to  a  philosopher  named  Theorian,  who  proceeded  to  Armenia,  and 
conferred  with  the  patriarch  and  another  influential  prelate.  On  Ihis 
occasion  much  more  important  difl^rences  were  advanced  than  those 
discovered  at  Viterho ;  and  that«  which  was  most  prominent,  respected  the 
nature  of  Christ.  From  the  account  of  this  controversy  it  would  appear, 
that,  in  the  outset,  the  Greeks  supposed  the  Armenians  to  he  involved  in 
the  Eutychian  heresy ;  while  the  Armenians  ima^i^ined  the  Greeks  to  have 
embraced  the  opposite  error  of  Nestorius.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference both  were  undeceived.  The  Armenians  did  indeed  admit,  thai 
they  held  one  incarnate  nature ;  but  not  by  confusion,  like  Eutyches,  nor 
by  diminution,  like  Apollinaris :  but  in  the  '  orthodox '  sense  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria*.  The  Greeks  cleared  their  own  tenets  from  the  char^  of 
Nestorianism  with  equal  perspicuity.  The  result  was,  that  the  Catholic 
acknowledged  their  orthodoxy,  and  undertook  to  bring  over  all  his  com- 
patriots to  the  same  opinion.  Some  other  differences  of  inferior  weight 
were  also  discussed ;  and  these,  too,  the  Armenian  is  related  to  have 
softened  away  with  equal  facility.  At  length,  afler  an  affecting  interview, 
in  which  many  tears  were  poured  forth  in  pious  sympathy  by  both  par- 
ties, Theorian  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  Narsesis  prepared  to 
communicate  his  own  convictions  to  the  Church  oyer  which  he  presided. 

With  what  little  success  these  negotiations  were  attended  appears  from 
the  next  glimpse  that  we  catch  of  the  ecclesiastical  aflTairs  of  the  Arme- 
nians. On  the  23rd  of  May,  1 199,  Leo,  their  king,  addressed  an  epistle  to 
Innocent  III.,  expressing  his  anxiety  for  the  re-union  of  his  Church  with 
that  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  he  disclosed  the  motive  of  his  anxiety ; 
for  he  deplored  the  ravages,  to  which  his  kingdom  was  exposed  by  the 
inroads  of  the  infidels,  and  proclaimed  the  absolute  need  in  which  he 
Btood  of  foreign  succour.  This  application  was  accompanied  by  one 
from  the  Catholic,  in  which  he  professed  his  wish  for  reconcilialion,  and 
his  readiness  to  make  submission  to  the  Vatican.  The  Pope  sent,  in  reply, 
many  civil  expressions ;  and  intended,  no  doubt,  to  confer  a  more  substan- 
tial service  on  his  militant  fellow  Christians,  when  he  presented  them  at  the 
same  time  with  the  standard  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  sword 
of  the  unbeliever.  Some  negotiations  succeeded :  at  length  (in  the  year 
1205),  the  king  prevailed  upon  his  subjects  to  acknowledge  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  Catholic  publicly  placed  the  act  of  his 
submission  in  the  hands  of  the  legate.  He  accepted  the  paUiwn  t  from 
the  same  authority,  and  engaged  to  visit  the  holy  See,  by  his  Nuncios, 
once  in  every  five  years,  and  to  assist  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  at  all 
councils  which  might  be  held  in  the  west  for  the  regulation  of  his  interests. 
Greater  objections  appear  to  have  prevailed  among  those  orientals  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  code  of  canon  law ;  but  it  was  arranged 
that  some  part  of  its  institutions  should  be  received  at  once,  and  the  rest 

*  See  *  Theoriaiii  Orthodoxi  cum  Catholico  Armenioniin  Colloquium/  in  the  Maxima 
Biblioth.  P.P.  tom.  xxii.  p.  796—812,  (Edit.  Lugdun.  1G77).  '  Dicimus  in  ChrUto 
iiattiram  unam  esse,  non  secundum  Kutychen  coni'uudentes,  nee  secundum  Aj)ullinarem 
detrahentei,  sed  secundum  Alexandrinum  Antistitem  Cyrilhun,  in  Orthodoxio,  quae  in 
libro  contra  Nestorium  scripsit,  iwam  esse  naturam  Scrmonit  incarautam'. . . .  The 
controTersy  turned  a  good  deal  on  the  distinction  (real  or  imaginary)  between  C/trisiuM 
and  SermOf  in  this  question. 

t  See  this  Letter  from  Leo  to  Innocent,  published  by  Raynaldut,  ann.  1205,  in  which 
he  boasts,  that,  with  f^reat  lal>our,  and  through  divine  grace,  he  had  at  length  brought 
about  that  obedience  of  the  Armenians  to  the  Roman  Church,  which  liis  ancestors  had  to 
long  attempted  in  vain. 
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mi  some  fatore  iiiii«»  after  more  mature  deUberalion  nmopc  the  AnpMi 

Siclalee.  Such  was  the  general  nature  of  the  reeontfliation  then  ■Iwtri; 
ui  some  dissensions  presently  arose  beiweso  the  kim^  siid  ope  eftki 
pontifical  hgatesi  and  there  seema  no  reeaon  to  Ml«vtt  tiuU  the  fboii 
negotiation  had  any  lasting  consequencee.* 

'  As  the  amkable  overtures  firom  Armenia  to  Ronip  wera  •nliiely  mti^ 
noned  by  the  poUtioal  necessides  of  the  fiimiei%  they  wem  niofe  ffsqnfBt 
during  the  desolation  of  the  East  in  the  Iborteentb  oen^ry,  The  Intowstri 
obedience  of  thai  communion  wss  tendered  to  John  XaUL*  wd  aeesplri 
liy  him,  A  few  years  afierwards  (in  1841)  we  ofaeerv#  MMither  Un^ 
named  Leo,  soUdting  temporal  aisistanee  from  Benedict  XIL  The  Fopc 
msde  answer  in  t,wo  letters,  raspectlvely  eddrwitd  tp  thr  king  .and  t9  tin 
Catholic.  In  the  former,  he  made  qiention  of  the'errora  outertained  lytk 
Armenians,  and  of  the  eiertions  which  be  had  mnde,  both  by  piesaul 
inquiry  from  those  professing  them,  and  by  the  eiaminetion  of  the  anAp- 
riied  books,  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  eatent  In  the  latter,  he  eahorHd 
the  clergy  to  eesemble  in  coundU  to  eondemn  and  estaipate  tbe  fdm 
opinions  whkh  they  held,  and  then,  for  their  better  inetmction  in  tbe  Uk 
end  obeervenoes  of  the  Roman  Chuieh,  to  reoeiTe  the  Deoree,  the  Dccreisb 
and  other  Canons  used  in  the  Wept  He  espressed  a  pious  persussioe, 
that  when  the  errors  of  the  Armenians  phoiild  once  be  removed,  thf  ene- 
mies of  the  fiiith  would  no  longer  previjl  egainst  them  ;  end  conbtmM 
bis  address  by  the  proposal  of  a  conference. 

The  first  of  these  epistles  was  acoompenied  by  e  memorieU  In  which  the 
errors  in  question  were  enumerated*  They  were  expanded  into  a  ledioai 
catalogue  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen ;  but  they  may,  without  much  ia- 
eccuraey,  be  reduced  under  tbe  following  heads  :^1«  Ijie  Armenians  wsic 
accuseri  of  adhesion  to  the  opinions  of  Eutyches,  involving^,  of  course,  tltf 
Monophysite  heresy,  the  rejection  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  condem- 
nation of  SL  IjCO,  and  the  secession  from  both  the  CEcumenic  Churchet. 
2.  They  were  charged  with  administering  the  sacraments  of  confirmatioB 
and  the  eucharist,  together  with  that  of  baptism — a  practice  which  (as 
Fleiiry  observes)  had  very  early  prevalence  in  the  Church.  3.  They  miied 
no  water  with  the  wine  in  the  holy  communion — which  again  was  an 
ancient  usage.  4.  They  rejected  Transubstantiation,  and  maintained  that 
it  was  the  figure  only,  not  the  real  body,  that  was  received  by  the  Commu- 
nicants— an  opinion  which  was  then  naturally  considered  as  a  coaie- 
quence  of  the  Eutychian  error  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ — for  if  soy 
doubts  were  thrown  on  the  reality  of  Christ's  body  on  earth*  tlie  same 
would  extend  in  an  equal  (if  not  in  a  greater)  degree,  to  the  reality  of  bit 
flesh  in  the  sucrameut  of  his  supper.  The  other  imputations  couccraed 
some  fabulous  notions  respecting  the  resurrection,  the  last  Judgmect,  Uie 
place  of  punishment,  the  earthly  and  heavenly  paradise,  the  intermediate 
state,  and  other  questions  of  difficult  determination. 

In  consequence  of  the  pontifical  remonstrances,  the  Patriarch  assembled 
his  council,  and  condemned  all  the  imputed  errors ;  he  then  sent  deputies 

*  From  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  writer,  named  Nico,  (probably  of  the  thirteenUi 
centuT}',)  traoNlAttifl  and  published  in  the  Max.  Bibliotheca  P.P.  (tpm.  xxv.  p.  328),  and 
entitled  *  l)e  Pussiinoriun  Annoiiioruiu  pt-ssiina  Ileligione,*  it  appears  that  they  fttiU 
rutaintul  all  the  urrors  imputed  to  them  by  eit/tfr  Churcli.  Amunf;  a  multitude  hrr« 
cuumerated  it  is  one,  that '  they  du  not  adore  the  venerable  iinagew,  but,  on  tl:e  controiy. 
tliat  their  Catholic  anaihematizeit  those  who  do  so.  Neither  do  ihey  wonbip  the  Crotf: 
until  they  have  driven  a  uad  into  it^  and  baptized  it^'  &c. 
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to  the  succeeding  Pope  (Clement  VI.)i  charged  with  a  general  obligation, 
to  retract  any  other  obnoxious  opinions  which  might  thereafler  be  dis« 
covered  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
the  chief  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  solicit  copies  of  the  decretals,  for 
the  more  faithful  administration  of  his  own  subordinate  communion.  The 
Pope  engaged  to  send  them,  and  in  November,  1346,  despatched  two 
legates  on  a  mission  to  the  East 

Five  years  afVerwards,  the  Pontiff,  still  disiatisfied  with  the  communica- 
tions (perhaps  equivocal)  which  he  received  from  his  new  subjects,  and 
desiring  a  more  express  declaration  of  their  opinions  on  those  points  which 
most  interested  himself,  addressed  the  Catholic  of  Lesser  Armenia  in 
terms  not  substantially  different  from  the  following: — '  Since  we  are 
unable  clearly  to  collect  your  opinions  from  your  answers,  we  desire  dis- 
tinctly to  propose  the  following  questions : — ^Do  you  believe  that  all  who 
at  their  baptism  have  received  the  Catholic  faith,  and  have  aderwards 
Mparated  from  the  communion,  are  Schismatics  and  heretics,  if  they 
persist  in  such  separation  ?  and  that  no  one  can  be  saved,  who  has 
renounced  obedience  to  the  Pope?  Do  you  believe  that  St.  Peter  received 
from  Jesus  Christ  full  power  of  jurisdiction  over  all  the  faithful  ?  that  all 
the  power  which  the  apostles  may  have  possessed  in  certain  provincesjwas 
subject  to  his  ?  and  that  all  the  successors  of  St  Peter  have  the  same 
power  with  himself?  Do  you  believe  that,  in  virtue  of  that  power,  the 
Pope  can  judge  all  the  faithful  immediately,  and  delegate  to  that  effect 
such  ecclesiastical  judges  as  he  may  think  proper?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  Pope  can  be  judged  by  no  one^  except  God  himself;  and  that  there  is 
no  appeal  from  his  decisions  to  any  judge?  Do  you  believe  that  he  can 
translate  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  other  ecclesiastics  from  one  dignity  to 
another,  or  degrade  and  depose  them,  if  they  deserve  such  punishment? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Pope  is  not  subject  to  any  secular  power,  even 
regal  or  imperial,  in  respect  to  institution,  correction,  or  destitution  ;  that 
he  alone  can  ^make  general  canons,  and  grant  plenary  indulgences,  and 
decide  disputes  on  matters  of  faith?'  ....  These  interrogations  were 
accompanied  by  the  notice  of  some  Armenian  errors  on  the  intermediate 
state,  on  the  sacraments,  and  especially  the  Eucharist ;  and  by  some  com- 
plaints, that  promises,  hitherto  made  with  facility,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
observed.  But  they  chiefly  merit  the  historian's  attention,  as  they  prove 
the  uncompromising  seventy  with  which  Rome,  even  during  the  exile 
of  her  Pontiffrt,  exacted  all  her  usurped  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  imposed 
the  whole  weight  and  pressure  of  her  yoke  even  on  the  most  distant 
and  most  reluctant  of  her  subjects.  Howbeit,  after  that  period,  we  do 
not  observe  any  proof  of  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  friendly  nego- 
tiation between  Rome  and  Armenia,  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  a 
place  in  this  history. 

NOTE  (2)  ON  THE  MARONITES. 

Maro,  or  Maroun,  from  whom  this  sect  derives  its  appellation^  lived 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  ; 
and  in  the  disputes  then  prevailing  between  the  eastern  and  western 
Churches,  he  exerted  his  influence,  which  was  considerable  in  that  part  of 
Syria,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  About  a  century  later,  a  certain  John,  snr- 
named  the  Maronite,  was  distinguished  by  his  opposition  to  the  Melchitcs 
Greeks;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  under  his  guidance,  that  the  Syrian 
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•  rebels'*  seitM  mpart  in  the  eecure  reeetiet  ofLibiunn  and  AaiSfSmmk 
liiere  they  formed  a  powerful  association,  formidable  alllie  to  the  orthofa 
Qreelu  and  to  the  Mahometan  invader.  ....  The  ftntenmdcabra^ 
them  once  more  into  immediate  eontaet  with  tbo  lokikam  ;  bat  wai  d«qi 
as  allies,  nor  by  any  means  as  memben  of  die  noie  errlfsieaHcal  eoBM* 
nion.  For  it  appears  oertun,  that  the  Maionitca  had  imbibad*  In  the  irti 
instance,  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites,  and  that  thay  Umg  maiBlshsi 
them,  together  with  some  other  peculhuritiea  In  fitca  and  dladpHae.  Al 
length,  however,  about  the  year  1188,  they  were  induced  Co  abaadoa  Ikar 
leading  error,  and  were  then  recmved  into  tlie  boaom  of  the  Bomb 
Church. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  stipulated,  tliat  the  Pope  ahould  in  no  tuftd 
interfere  with  any  of  their  ancient  practices  or  ceremoniea  ;  oonseqacady 
they  continued  to  observe  the  discipline  of  tlie  Greek  Churdi,  legsnG^f 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  to  administer  the  eucharist  in  Isoth  IMk 
and  according  to  the  manner  generally  in  use  in  the  East  Thej  reCsisii 
too,  in  other  matters,  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  their  original,  Ifass  Is 
their  adopted,  communion.  Nevertheless,  they  have  iaithlully  presrrwi 
the  name  of  obedience  to  Rome  from  that  time  to  the  preaent ;  and  if  lb 
contributions,  which  they  have  continually  received  firom  the  apostoU 
treasury,  should  occasion  any  suspicion  respecting  the  moliveaof  Ihor 
fidelity,  it  is  worthy,  at  least,  of  observation,  that  the  pecuniary  current  ha 
invariably  set  in  that  direction^  and  that  the  more  ordinary  principles  of  lb 
Vatican  have  never  extended  to  the  oppression  of  its  Maronile  subjects. 


Chapter  XXVII. 
From  the  Council  of  Ddsle  to  the  beginning  of  the  Reformaiion. 

The  real  weight  of  General  Council*  a*  a  part  of  the  ContUtation  of'the  Charch— ^IrcamataMca 
preceding  the  acceaalon  of  McAo/m  K.'^HU  popular  qnalltiea—Lore  of  all  the  Arta— Hia  pabSe 
virtues— Recorded  particulars  of  his  Election— Concord  with  Oermanf — CelebratioD  and  ahascof 

the  Jubilee — Death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ailes— His  recorded  mlrades  and  canoniaaUoa Efforts  to 

unite  the  Christian  SUtes  against  the  Turks— Dissatisfaction  and  Death  of  NIcholaa— C^/Kvta///* 
Crusading  enthusiasm  of  Aneas  Sylvius— Jealoosf  between  the  Pope  and  Alphonao  of  Aiia^wi 
Nepotism  of  the  former— £neas  Sylvius  justifies  the  Pope  against  Uia  complninia  of  the  GciiMa 
—His  history— The  circumstances  of  his  elevatloa  to  the  Pontificate— The  Conncll  of  Mantaa,  fsr 
the  purpose  of  uniting  Europe  against  the  Turks— The  project  of  Pha  //.-.Failure  of  the  whsk 
Scheme— Embassy  to  Rome  from  the  Princes  of  the  East— Thomas  Palaeoloffvs  arrives  at  lUMBe— 
Canonization  of  Cotharine  of  Sienna— The  Bull  of  Pius  II.  against  all  appeals  from  the  Holy  See 
to  General  Councils- The  Pope  retracts  the  errors  Into  which  he  fell,  aa  JEnena  Sylvioa— PhAable 
motive  of  hia  apostacy— His  speech  in  Consistory— Departure  against  the  Inlldela— Arrival  at 
Ancona,  and  Death— His  Character— Compared  to  Nicholas  V.,  and  Cardinal  Julian— CoodttioBs 
imposed  by  the  Conclave  oo  the  future  Pope— Remarks-Poa/  //.  is  elected,  and  immediately  vtolatcs 
them— A  native  of  Venice— Principles  of  his  Government— He  diverts  the  War  fk-om  the  Twks 
against  the  Hussites,  and  persecutes  a  liUrary  Society  at  Rome— ^irtat  IV,  makes  a  faint  atlcapt 
to  rouse  Christendom  against  the  Turks— Violent  broil  between  the  Pope  and  the  FlorenUnca- 
Otranto  taken  by  the  Turks— Excessive  NepoUsm  of  this  Pope— InatituUon  of  the  Ulnlmet-- 
Increased  venality  of  the  Court  of  Rome— The  moral  character,  talenU,  learning  of  Slztos- 
Elevation  of  Innocent  T///.- Violation  of  the  oath  taken  In  Conclave— Preferment  conftmd  on 
his  iUegitimate  Children— His  weakness  and  hia  avarice— The  great  wealth,  election,  and  rcpata- 
tion  of  Alexander  r/.-DlstribuUon  of  his  Benefices,  &c.  among  the  Caidinala  who  voted  fw^hia 


*  They  were  then  called  Mardaites— which  means  Rebels.    The  reader  is  familMr  with 
tl»e  picture  of  the  Maronites  drawn  in  Volney'a  admirable  *  Travels  in  Syria.* 
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—Greftt  Festlritlei  at  Rome— Moral  profligacy  and  indecency  of  the  Pope— RIi  projected  alliance 
II      with  the  Saltan  BaOaict— He  confers  the  poavcMlon  of  the  New  World  on  the  Kings  of  Spain— 
TlM  Act  contested  by  the  Portnguese— On  what  ground — His  negotiations  with  Charles  VIII.  of 
^      Fnuice— History  and  fate  of  Zitlm,  brother  of  Bajaset— C«sar  Borgia,  Dake  of  Valentino,  or 
I      Yaltntinois— His  co«operatlon  with  his  father— The  olject  of  their  common  ambition— Probable 
p      Circamstanees  of  the  death  of  Alexander  VL— Expressions  of  Galcclardlnl— Pi««  ///.  diet  Imme- 
diately after  hia  election— Julian  della  Rov^ra,  or  Julius  11.  nnanlmously  elected— His  policy  and 
^•ractcr— His  dispate  with  Louis  XII.— Ecclesiastical  scruples  of  the  latter— Julius  resumes  the 
L      possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  extends  them— His  extraordinary  military  and  political 
;)      tttents— Encouragement  of  the  Arts— Lays  the  foundations  of  St.  Peter's— A  Council  convoked  by 
J      Ihs  Cardloals  sgainst  the  Pope — Its  entire  failure— Julius  convokes  the  fifth  Lateran  Council— 
Subjects  discussed  by  It  till  his  deuth— Continuation  of  the  Council  under  Iao  JT.— A  number  of 
'      constitutions  enacted  by  It— Its  edict  to  restrain  the.Press— Its  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
throa^    the    co-operation  of  Francis  I. — Dissolution  of  the  Council— Obserrations— On  the 
gradual  degeneracy  of  the  See— Of  the  Ooremment  of  the  soccesslre  Popes— their  Nepotism — On 
ths  morality  of  the  Conclavs — Obligations  undertaken  there  on  Oath— Reasons  of  their  perpetnal 
violation — Ignorance  of  CIsalpines  respecting  the  real  character  of  the  Court  of  Rome— Respects* 
Mlty  ascribed  to  It  through  the  merits  of  Its  literary  Pontiffs— The  great  use  made  by  the  Popes 
at  this  period  of  the  dangers  of  a  Turkish  luTasion,  in  order  to  suppress  the  question  of  Church 
Bofom. 

The  council  of  B&sle,  afler  its  protracted  and  resolute  stru^^le  with  the 
Vatican,  having  at  length  dissolved  itself,  and  Felix  V.,  its  creature,  having 
resigned  his  ill-supported  pretensions  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Court  of  Rome  once  more  brightened,  and  its  authority  was 
agpain  secure  from  any  immediate  invasion.  As  a  restraint  on  papal 
despotism,  a  General  Council  was  effectual,  so  long  as  the  council  was 
assembled ;  and  even  its  name  and  the  menace  of  an  appeal  to  it,  as  a  last 
resource,  have  operated,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  with  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  fears  of  an  arbitrary  Pope.  But  the  power  of  the  Monarchy 
was  continuous;  its  principles  were  never  suspended;  its  action  was 
uniformly  directed  to  the  same  object — whereas  the  controlling  body, 
the  Senate  of  the  Church,  had  only  an  occasional  and  very  precarious 
existence ;  and  even  when  it  was  mosr  efficaciously  in  action,  it  was  liable 
to  all  the  incidents  which  throw  uncertainty  into  the  deliberations  of  very 
large  assemblies.  It  is  true  that  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
B&sle  had  endeavoured,  by  express  enactments,  to  make  their  sittings 
periodical,  so  as  to  erect  the  Council  General  into  a  permanent  branch  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church.  But  as  tlie  power  of  convoking  it  still 
remained  with  the  Pope;  as  the  collecting  together  of  so  large  a  body  of 
prelates  from  all  parts  of  Europe  must  always  have  occasioned  many  local 
evils ;  and  as  the  general  consent,  and  even  private  inclinations,  of  the 
more  powerful  sovereigns  were  not,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  dis- 
regarded, it  was  easy  for  the  Pontiff*  to  evade  an  obligation  which  he 
detested.  So,  in  fact,  it  proved ;  for  when  they  had  once  shaken  off*  the 
fetters  that  were  forged  for  them  at  B&sle,  the  successors  of  Eugenius  IV. 
carefully  abstained,  for  above  half  a  century,  from  acknowledging  any 
power  in  the  Church,  except  their  own. 

The  moment  of  the  accession  of  Nicholas  V.  was  even  favourable  to 
the  unlimited  supremacy  (the  high  Papists  called  it  the  Independence)  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  faithful  children  of  the  Church  had  now,  for 
seventy  years,  been  distracted  by  dissensions  almost  uninterrupted.  The 
schism  which  had  dissevered  kingdoms,  and  dishonoured  the  Church,  had 
been  seemingly  aggravated  by  the  council  of  Pisa ;  and  no  sooner  was  it 
appeased,  afler  many  fierce  disputes  at  Constance,  than  a  third  assembly 
succeeded,  which  occasioned  (to  all  appearances)  a  new  broil,  and  which 
ended  by  creating  a  second  schism.  The  spectacle  of  a  Pope  and  a 
council  launching  anathemas  against  each  other  was  not  calculated  to 
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odiry  tlie  <1«vi)ut  Catholic,  nor  cv«d  to  conciliate  touaitlK  <ti«  coiiudl 
the  atTection*  of  liio  iintltiiilting.  who  rorm  Ilia  iiiajnrity  of  maiikiiiil.  Dn 
when  Ihc  Pope  asxembled  hU  rival  touncil  Bt  Perram,  and  tvlien  Ilie  tw 
infallible  ontasonism  liilertlmnged  the  bolts  of  excommunioatioii,  we  nraj 
fairly  believe  thnt  Uie  dignity  uT  those  vener&ble  bodies  suSered  much  in 
popular  opinion,  And  even  Ditt  their  ulilily  nes  mude  mntler  of  Mtioui 
fluesliun.  Wearied  by  continual  dissension,  and  di^^isletd  by  endlen 
exblbilions  of  eccli.-«iastico1  discord,  many  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
tlie  unrestrained  liccnliaiunms  of  Uie  Vetiuan,  a*  Ihe  lesser  evil. 

Again.  Uie  formldalile  ■nccesucii  of  ihe  Turks,  nnd  ihcir  nvar  apprntck- 
to  Ihe  capital  iifth<?Kail,  diverted  the  ultenlitin  oTinet. 
Xicholas  V.  from  Ibcir  tipirilnul  ffrievancco  lo  u  more  Kensiblc  oU  i 
ject;  and  the  xeal  wliicb  Nicholas  diHplayed  in  that,  the 
rommoii  cauM  of  nil  Ohriitendom,  reconcilMl  many  lo  an  sulliority, 
ao  earueslly  exercised  In  so  holy  a  cause.  Above  all.  the  pertoital 
character  of  thai  Tope  was  of  gre«l  uec  in  conciliating  ibe  dibaffvctcJ, 
and  rallying  them  under  the  pontifical  banners.  His  reputation,  bta 
talents,  his  pursuits,  were  In  accordance  with  the  spirit,  which,  b 
Italy,  at  loBHt,  so  peculiurly  prevailed  at  that  time,  for  the  cultivation  of 
andent  literature.  His  i^dnal  ascent  from  an  inferior  url^u  to  Ibl 
bllfhnt  dignity  was  trnly  ascribed  to  his  literary  genius  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  huvin;;  attained  thai  eminence,  he  surrounded  it>~)iot  willi 
sciisnalistK  or  sycophants, — but  witti  men  of  study  and  enidliiuo,  whoK 
miciety  lie  loved,  and  whose  aSection  he  obtained.  A  muliittide  of  inn- 
scribers  and  translators  were  continually  in  his  employment :  and  tiM 
learuini;  of  Ihc  Greeks  nas  placed  within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion. He  founded  the  Vatican  library,  and  sent  his  messengers  into  every 
country  for  the  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  msnu  scrip  is ;  and  while 
he  Bought  lo  amass  the  most  precious  treasures  of  profane  lore,  he 
exerted  even  greutcr  zeal  lo  multiply  authentic  copies  of  the  sacred 
(fritiugSi 

But  neither  was  his  polite  taste,  nor  the  profusion  of  his  liberality,  c(Hi- 
flned  entirely  to  literary  objecta.  His  patronage  was  bestowed  on  tbe 
arts,  and  especially  on  that  of  architecture.  He  embellished  his  capital 
with  several  superb  edifices ;  many  churches,  which  had  fallen  into  niias 
during  the  schisms  and  disordera  of  preceding  geDerations,  were  now 
restored  to  more  than  their  ancient  splendour;  and  the  ground  was  pre 
pared,  and  Ihe  foundations  traced  out,  on  which  the  least  unworthy  temple 
which  man  has  ever  dedicated  to  Omnipotence,  was  destined  to  rise.  Tbe 
talents  of  Nicholas  were  illustrated  by  private  as  well  as  pnbllc  virtues*. 
He  discouraged  the  practice  of  Simony,  so  long  habitual  to  the  Court  of 
Rome;  and  the  records  of  his  history  permit  us  once  mora  to  associate 
the  word  '  charity'  with  the  character  of  a  Pope.     Such  Were  pnrpoMB 

■  WcmaybeBllo«eiltodte(frgTnPlBtlDa)Bp>ttaf  hUapifpb,baM«etlMpniM 
itoSbn  wera  nolly  well  founded: — 

Hie  nils  iiuit  Quinti  NicoUi  Aotiititii  MM, 
Aun's  qiii  dcdvret  necula,  Uoms,  tibl. 

CaiiiiliailWriB,vlilutem(utnocomm, 

Ejico lull  dodos  doctior  ipie  viroi. 
Abslulit  errorem,  quo  Srhisma  iaficeratoibaa. 

Reitituit  mans,  nuEiiio,  templa,  donuM. 
Attica  ItoiDuiB  complw 
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on  which  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  honourably  employed, 
and  for  which  they  were  less  reluctButly  coutributed ;  and  such  the  character 
which,  being  raised  at  that  moment  to  the  pontiflcal  chair,  conciliated  minds 
already  weary  with  dissension,  and  seduced  them  into  a  temporary  acqui- 
escence in  acknowled^d  abuses. 

When  the  Cardinals  went  into  conclave,  on  the  death  of  Eugenius, 
nothing  was  farther  from  their  intention,  or  from  general  expectation,  than 
the  election  of  Nicholas.  Prosper  Colonna  was  the  person  on  whom  the 
choice  was  expected  to  fall ;  and  though  the  common  proverb  was  not 
then  forgotten,  *  that  he  who  enters  the  conclave  Pope,  comes  out  Car« 
dinal,*  (chi  entra  Papa,  esce  Cardinale)  still  among  the  names  at  all  con- 
nected with  success  Thomas  of  Sarzana  was  not  mentioned.  Eighteen 
Cardinals  were  present ;  and,  afler  two  or  three  scrutinies,  eleven  were 
united  in  favour  of  Colonna ;  one  only  was  wanting  to  give  him  the  requi- 
site majority.  At  that  moment  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Sixtus  is  reported  to 
have  turned  suddenly  to  Sarzana,  and  said  to  him,  *  Thomas,  I  give  my 
vote  to  you,  because  this  is  the  eve  of  St.  Thomas ! '  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
eve  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  rest  of  the  College  immediately  followed 
the  example,  and  Thomas  of  Sarzana  was  unanimously  elected*. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Nicholas  was,  to  sign  a  Concordat  with  the 
German  Church.  Its  provisions  did  not  extend  beyond  tlie  subject  of 
patronage  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Pope  should  appoint  to  all  great 
benefices  of  every  description  which  should  become  vacant  in  curia;  to 
all  vacated  by  Cardinals,  or  other  officers  of  the  Roman  Court ;  and  to  all 
inferior  benefices  which  should  fall  during  six  alternate  months  of  the 
year.  The  rest  appear  to  have  been  lefl  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ordinaries  ; 
all  (except  the  smallest)  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  Annates,  accord- 
ing to  the  tax  of  the  Apostolical  Chamber;  and  all  to  Papal  confirma- 
tion. This  Concordat,  properly  considered,  was  the  substantial  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Council  of  Basle  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Germany ;  it  was  for  this  end  that  the  labours  of  so  many  pious  prelates 
and  learned  doctors  had  been  exhausted !  Yet  even  this  result,  as  we 
shall  presently  sec,  was  not  such  as  to  secure  the  satisfaction  or  bind  the 
faith  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

In  the   year    1450  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  Clergy  and  people  was 
again   nourished  by   the    celebration    of    the  jubilee ;    and 
90  vast  were  the  multitudes  wliich  on  this  occasion  sought     Jubilees, 
the  plenary   indulgence   at  the   tombs  of  the   apostles,    that 
many   are  said    to    have   been    crushed    to    death    in    Churches,    and 
to  have  perished    by    other  accidents  t-      Nevertheless,    as   there  were 
still  many  devout   persons,  particularly  in   the  more   remote   countries 
of  Europe,    who   were   precluded   from   reaping  the  promised    rewards 
by   personal    disabilities,    Nicholas,    in    imitation  of  the  abuse   of   his 


^  Tlie  Roman  people  were  allowed  to  retain  (in  return,  perhaps,  for  their  long-Iost 
share  in  the  eloctiun)  the  licentious  privilege  of  plundering  the  munsion  of  the  Pope  elect 
On  this  occasion  it  happened,  that  l^rosjier  Colonna,  as  first  Deacon,  had  the  office  of 
communicating  the  election  from  the  window  to  the  asscmhled  populace.  Now  the  people, 
knowing  him  to  be  the  favourite,  thought  no  other  than  that  he  had  apjHjared  to  announce 
his  own  election.  Conserpiently  they  rushed,  without  further  inquiry,  to  his  magnificent 
palace,  and  stripped  it  bare.  After  they  had  learnt  their  mistake,  they  proceeded  to  atone 
for  it  by  plundering  Sarzciua  also ;  but  he  was  a  scholar,  and  had  little  to  lose. 

t  Ninety.seven  pilgrims,  for  instance,  were  thrown  at  once  by  the  preisure  of  the  mul- 
titude from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angulo,  and  drowned. 
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predecessors,  afforded  them  facilities  to  redeem  their  omission.  To  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  a  private  juhilee  was  accorded,  on  the  condition, 
that  every  pious  person  should  pay  for  his  indulgence  only  half  of  the 
money  which  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  would  have  cost  him  ;  but  through 
some  sense  of  shame,  as  is  said,  at  the  enormous  sums  which  would  thai 
have  been  raised,  the  proportion  was  finally  reduced  to  one  quarter.  Of 
the  proceeds,  which  were  still  considerable,  half  was  consigned  to  the 
King  of  Poland,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  holy  war,  a  fourth  to  the  Queci 
Sophia,  for  charitable  uses,  and  a  fourth  for  the  reparation  of  the  Romaa 
Churches.  In  this  instance  we  have  the  unusual  consolation  of  believii^ 
that  the  money  thus  levied  upon  superstition,  and  levied,  too,  chiefly  upoa 
the  superstition  of  the  poor,  was  applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  pur- 
poses professed.  There  arc  shades  in  the  colours  of  religious  imposture; 
and  the  sin  of  deluding  a  credulous  race  would  have  been  still  blacker, 
had  it  been  followed  by  perfidy,  or  had  its  fruits  been  expended  io  palnpe^ 
ing  the  profligacy  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

In  that  year,  also,  died  the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  the  same  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Julian  Cesarini   as  the  President  of  the  Coundi 
The  Cardinal    of  Basle.     But  the  history  of  that  eminent  ecclesiastae 
of  Aries.         did   not  terminate  at    his  death.      On    the  Interment 

of  his  body  at  Aries,  many  extraordinary  miracles  were 
performed  at  his  tomb ;  and  their  fame  spread  so  widely,  and  with  such 
assurance  of  truth,  that  the  partizans  of  the  rival  Council  of  Florence  wen 
struck  with  confusion.  This  Prelate  had  been  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Eugenius,  and  stigmatized  as  the  author  of  schism,  the  child  of  perdition, 
the  nursling  of  iniquity ;  he  had  been  condemned  by  two  General  Councils 
for  rebellion  against  the  Church,  and  degraded  and  deprived  of  all  his  di^ 
nities.  He  had  continued,  notwithstanding,  in  the  exercise  of  his  episf- 
copal  functions  at  Aries;  and  so  lasting  was  the  impression  of  his  sanctity 
— founded  on  his  charitable  disposition,  and  other  Christian  excellencies— 
and  so  pressing  was  the  importunity  of  his  devotees,  who  had  even  antici« 
pated  in  their  prayers  the  determination  of  the  Vatican,  that  at  length  Pope 
Clement  VH.  published  (in  1527)  the  Bull  of  Beatification;  and  by  that 
act  exalted  among  the  holy  mediators  the  denounced,  anathematized  foe  of 
Pontifical  corruption  and  despotism. 

If  Nicholas   V.  had  made  some  ineffectual  exertions  to  preserve  the 
Eastern  empire,  while  there  seemed  yet  some  hope  of  its  preservation,  be 
redoubled  his  etForts  where  the  shadow  of  a  hope  no  longer  existed.     The 
fall  of  Constantinople,  though  long  foreseen,  fell  like  an  unexpected  bolt  upon 
the  nations  of  the  West ;    and  it  was  quickly  perceived  that  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Empire,  the  throne  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  opulent  (talacei 
and  cities  of  Italy,  presented  peculiar  temptations  to  an  ambitious,  unbe- 
lieving depredator.      Accordingly  numerous  religious  persons  began  to 
preach  a  new  crusade ;  and  while  iEneas  Sylvius  was  astonishing  the 
Princes  of  Germany  by  his  polished  eloquence,  a  simple  Monk,  a  hermit 
of  St.  Augustine,  was  exerting  a  more  successful  influence  over  the  repub- 
lics of  Italy.     His  name  was  Simonot;  he  was  destitute  of  all  acquire- 
ments; but  his  natural  address  won  the  confidence  of  those  who  listened 
to  him.     He  traversed  the  country,  in  repeated  journeys,  with  unwearied 
activity.     At  Venice,  at  Milan,  at  Florence,  he  reiterateti  his  counsels  and 
his  argumrnts.     The  orator  was  disinterested,  and  his  object  was  the  con- 
cord of  his  hearers.    It  was  by  such  simple  machinery,  (hat  he  pre\-ailed  in 
effecting  au  union  among  those  powerful  cities.     Yet  the  practised  stales- 
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Den  of  the  day  were  confounded  *  when  they  learnt,  that  a  humble,  undis- 
inguifthed  Monk,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  without  any  worldly  sup- 
port, had  accomplished  an  enterprise  which  the  Pope,  and  his  Court  of 
i^ardinals,  had  attempted  in  vain. 

In  the  midst  of  his  chivalrous  designs  to  recover  Constantinople,  and 
szpel  the  conqueror  from  Europe,  and  at  a  moment  when  there  seemed 
lonie  prospect  of  a  partial  co-operation  for  that  purpose,  Nicholas  V.  died. 
His  complaint  was  gout ;  and  it  is  commonly  asserted,  that  its  progress 
iras  hastened  by  the  affliction  with  which  he  saw  the  triumphs  of  the 
nfidel.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  during  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his 
jfe  the  natural  suavity  of  his  temper  deserted  him ;  that  he  became  morose, 
and  even  cruel ;  fearful  of  his  enemies,  and  suspicious  of  his  friends ; 
(jnenilous,  and  discontented  even  with  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  *  No  man 
(he  once  said)  ever  crosses  my  threshold  who  tells  me  a  word  of  truth.  I 
am  confounded  by  the  artifices  of  those  who  surround  me ;  and  if  I  was 
not  restrained  by  the  fear  of  scandal,  I  would  resign  the  Pontificate,  and 
become  once  more  Thomas  of  Sarzana.  Under  that  name  I  had  more 
enjoyment  in  a  single  day,  than  any  year  can  henceforth  ever  bring  me.' 
Nicholas,  however  amiable  in  his  domestic  qualities,  had  been  ever  unable  to 
lecognize  any  political  rights  in  the  subjects  of  the  state  ;  and  thus  he  had 
persecuted  the  patriots  of  his  day  with  precipitate  severity.  In  conse- 
quence, it  is  made  a  natural  question  by  the  author  of  *  The  Italian 
Republics,'  whether  it  was  not  remorse,  rather  than  commiseration,  which 
eoibittered  and  curtailed  his  declining  days. 

Alphonso  Borgia,  a  native  of  Spain,  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Calixtus  III.  Scarcely  was  he 
established  in  his  dignity,  when  ^neas  Sylvius  pre-  Calixtus  JII. 
sented  himself  at  Rome,  the  bearer  of  the  most 
flattering  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  both  respecting  his 
ovitn  military  preparations,  and  the  general  eagerness  for  the  Turkish 
war.  In  an  animated  address  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  the  orator 
depicted  the  dangers  which  impended  over  Europe :  he  then  dilated  upon 
the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  Christians — that  many  Princes  of 
Germany  had  taken  the  vow ;  that  the  King  of  Arragon  was  in  readiness ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  ardent  for  the  enterprise.  Charles  of 
Prance  would  not  fail  to  emulate  the  zeal  of  his  predecessors  ;  the  ancient 
courage  of  the  English  would  not  now  desert  them ;  the  Castilians,  the 
Portuguese,  all  nations,  in  short,  awaited  only  the  pontifical  summons  to 
arm  for  the  defence  of  religion — ^if  his  Holiness  would  only  second 
the  vows  of  the  faithful,  by  unlocking  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  and 
sending  the  labourers  to  the  harvest. .  . .  These  magnificent  declarations 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  orator's  enthusiasm — 
that  they  had  no  result,  is  not  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  Pope.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  various  Princes  an- 
nounced as  forming  that  holy  confederacy,  the  first  who  withdrew  from  it, 
and  that,  too,  in  consequence  of  personal  dissension  with  the  Pontiff,  was 
Alphonso  of  Arragon.  Borgia  had  been  the  subject  of  that  monarch — 
more  than  that — he  had  been  engaged  in  his  domestic  service,  and  owed 
his  ecclesiastical  advancement  to  the  same  patronage  On  his  elevation 
to  the  Chair,  Alphonso  sent  ambassadors  to  inquire  of  his  Holiness,  what 
terms  were  hereafter  to  subsist  between  them  ?  Calixtus  peevishly  replied, 

*  *  Visum  est  id  omnibus  monstri  simile  humilem  et  incoapitum  monachum  Italiam 
Mcavisse.'  iEuea  Sylv.  Hbt.  de  Europa,  cap.  68,  p.  460,  edit  Basil.  See  Plotina,  Vit 
Kic.  V.  ad  finem. 
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<  Lti  him  nib  Us  Ungdom,  ud  Irnn  tte  gotanuDettt  of  Om  CkiA 
withooi  any  iatarfiBmioe*  to  me.*  Some  ham  cmmidCTBd  the  icpiy  mill 
hu^  wUit  olhm  hate  dlacovcmd  in  the  evertare  of  AlplMmao  a  wmftif 
due  Teneration  for  the  Vicegerent  of  Chriel.  FkabaUy*  tho  aBoaaiclilU 
toot  fcrgotleuv  and  peihape  the  Pontiff  eoold  not  lbiglv«,  the  wlatiew  wUA 
had  fermoly  sabitited  between  them  |  and  their  hMmMIgn  oTeaeh  efhiA 
diaiacter  may  hate  been  too  deep  and  inttanate  to  leave  naneh  mom  It 
lermence  on  either  aUe. 
Calixtna  III.  rdlgned  only  three  yeare»  and  Aed  in  Aitgaal,  i4M^  tf  i 

Toy  advanced  age.    Hie  pontiflente  waa  eigailmi 

n$  8ifti§m  ^   by  no  atriking  inddentv  nor  were   hie  acta  la  mf 

jMpotfmi.       respect  remarlsaUe,  onlesB»'indeed,  we  shoeld  eoariis 

him  as  having  introduced  into  the  govcnuncnl  ef  lb 
Church  the  system  of  Nepotism.  For,  though  instaneea  of  tlmt  ttot  W 
oeeasiomdly  occurred  before*  it  was  not  tiU  now  that  it  became  the  pncdBi 
of  the  Vatican.  Calixtus  exhausted  upon  his  wortlileaa  nephews  fb 
tlehm  of  the  Apostolical  Treasury,  and  Ihnited  hw  ambition  to  fc 
aggrandinement  of  hb  own  bmily.  It  was  to  thb  that  the  aspintei 
of  pontiibal  prssumption  sank  at  bsti  From  that  lofty  apirftasi  sn» 
gance,  whbh»  in  eariier  ages,  has  eatoried  ftom  us  something  apprmdnsg 
to  admiration^  the  character  of  papacy  flnt  descended  to  thegnspuif  rib 
temporal  power ;  its  great  object  then  became  to  enlaige  the  domiaiomit 
the  8ee*-to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  dty.  Avarioe  atteoded;  stiBb 
fruits  were*  for  Uie  most  part,  epplied  to  ecclesiastical  otjecto— to  msbldi 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  extend  the  authority  of  the  Vkar  of  CbiiL 
Intriffuee  and  wan  flowed  ftom  the  Vatican,  and  deluged  Europe  wiA 
blood ;  still  they  were  designed  to  extend  the  power,  to  augmeat  lb 
dignity,  of  Rome,  It  was  for  the  declining  years  of  Papal  despotisin,  tbl 
the  last  and  lowest  degradation  was  reserved :  it  was  not  tiU  the  [age  d 
Calixtus  III.  and  Sixtus  IV.  that  the  ambition  of  St  Peter's  successon 
degenerated  into  mere  family  passion,  and  was  confined  to  the  narrowest 
cirele  of  selfishness. 

In  the  year  preceding  his  death,  Calixtus  was  accused  by  the  Germsii 

of  having  raised  exorbitant  contributions,  imder  the 

Policy  of       pretext  of  a  holy  war,  and  violated  the  Concordat  made 

Mneat  Sylviui,  with  his  predecessor.    There  was  considerable  groond 

for  both  these  complaints.  Nevertheleas,  It  wu  oi 
this  occasion  that  ^neas  Sylvius,  formerly  the  adveraary  of  pontificil 
oppression,  more  recently  the  advocate  of  the  Imperial  claims^  came  fir  | 
ward  in  defence  of  the  Pbpe,  and  vigorously  nuiintalned  hie  rights  sod 
justified  his  conduct.  In  some  letters,  composed  during  thb  dispatSi  b 
reproached  the  German  Prelates  for  deferring  to  any  other  authority,  i^Acr 
than  the  chief  of  the  Church  *.  He  asserted  that  their  grievances,  efcs 
had  they  been  real>  should  have  been  left  to  the  remedial  benerokncs  d 
the  Holy  See ;  he  applied  himself  to  confute  some  argumenta  against  iti 
authority,  which  were  derived  from  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle; 
he  made  mention  of  a  sort  of  Pragmatic  Sanction,  established  by  cerfsia 
Prelate-Princes  of  Germany,  with  a  view  to  degrade  the  Holy  See ;  asd 
he  reproached  the  nation  with  an  unnatural  ingratitude,  in  having  resolval 

*  He  went  to  the  utmost  extent  of  papal  orthodoxy,  by  aiterting,  <  that  nonavhokii 
diiregarded  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontifi;  could  at  any  time  enter  the  kingdow^ 
heaven^  and  that  those,  who  had  spumed  the  commands  of  the  Apostolical  See,  sboiiid  t^ 


now  have  any  occasion  for  exulUtion.    Has  enim  Catholic*  vei^  nisi  nmpiNnat  t0 
obitum,  ignis  alomi  maxicV^Vo  loaoA  Ssi\8CGc^HA»QA  de^pitat'    Mm  8|ylf •  mgUL  Hh  i 
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to  withhold  contributions  from  Rome,  to  prevent  appeals,  to  restore  elec- 
tions to  the  Ordinaries,  to  refuse  Annates,  and  so,  in  effect,  to  deprive  the 
E'    Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 

y        It  is  important  to  notice  these  particulars,  because  they  indicate  the 
-i    Mcret  working  of  that  spirit,  which,  in  the  next  generation,  broke  forth  with 
*/    irresistible  violence.     Nor  is  it  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  mingled  with 
t    shame,  that  we  observe  the  most  enlightened  ecclesiastic  of  his  age  cast- 
ing off  the  wise  and  generous  principles  of  earlier  life,  as  his  ambition  waa 
i^    warmed  by  a  nearer  prospect  of  gratification,  and  as  his  selfish  interests 
t    became  more  closely  associated  with  ecclesiastical  corruption,     ^neas 
r    Sylvius  Piccolomini  was  bom  at  Corsigni,  near  Sienna,  in  1405,  and  his 
{'-   first  laurels  were  gathered  at  the  Council  of  Basle ;  he  remained  faithful 
r   to  that  Assembly,  and  promoted  its  objects,  and  advanced  his  own  reputa« 
:    tion  in  the  conduct  of  some  important  missions  which  were  confided  to 
^    him.     In  the  year  1442  he  became  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Frederic ; 
::    but  throughout  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  he  was  engaged  in  the  ser- 
r    Tice  of  the  Holy  See,  and  zealously  exerted  himself,  as  its  Nuncio,  in  a 
y    cause  which  was  always  dear  to  him,  to  confederate  the  Christian  powers 
a^inst  the  Turkish  aggressor. 

He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  (of  Sienna)  by  Calixtus  III.^ 
and  on  the  death  of  that  Pope  he  entered  into  Conclave  with  his  brethren. 
The  first  scrutiny  was  indecisive ;  but  it  was  followed  by  a  very  effective 
Intrigue,  which  seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  the  election  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen,  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  Frenchman.  Piccolomini 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  and  influence  against  that  choice ;  he  addressed 
several  of  the  Cardinals  separately ;  he  appealed  to  their  consciences,  to 
their  interest,  to  their  vanity ;  he  exaggerated  the  vices  of  the  Archbishop ; 
he  addressed  the  national  jealousy  of  his  compatriots ;  he  threatened 
them  with  a  second  secession  to  Avigrnon,  and  painted  the  approaching 
fihame  and  desolation  of  Italy.  The  College  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
the  scnitiny.  The  golden  chalice  was  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  the  Car* 
dinals  of  Rouen,  of  Rimini,  and  Colonna  remained  near  it  The  others 
took  their  appointed  seats,  and,  rising  in  succession,  according  to  seniority, 
they  placed  in  the  chalice  the  paper  whifti  expressed  their  suffrage.  When 
Sylvius  went  up  in  his  turn,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  who  knew^how  bitter 
an  enemy  he  was,  hastily  said  to  him,  *  Remember  me  on  this  occasion.' 
•  What,'  replied  Piccolomini,  *  do  you  address  me,  who  am  but  a  vile  worm 
of  earth ! '  He  resumed  his  place ;  and  when  the  scrutiny  was  finished, 
and  the  papers  examined,  it  appeared  that  the  Cardinal  of  Sienna  had  nine 
▼otes,  and  that  of  Rouen  six  only. 

Three  still  were  wanting  to  the  former  to  make  good  his  election ;  and 
the  Cardinals    then  proceeded  to  the  accessit.    For 
eome  time  they  sat  in  profound  silence.   One  of  them  at    His  Election  to 
length  arose,  and  gave  his  voice  to  Piccolomini ;  it  was      the  Pontificate^ 
a  thunderbolt  for  the  Cardinal   of  Rouen.      There 
was  a  second  interval  of  silence,  and  during  it  those  individuals  who  had 
any  hopes  for  themselves,  having  penetrated  the  secret,   that  Piccolomini 
was  on  the  point  of  being  elected,  left  their  places  on  various  pretexts. 
Presently  another  Cardinal  gave  his  vote  to  Sylvius  ;  and  only  one  more 
being  now  required.  Prosper  Colonna  rose ;  and  though  the  Cardinals  of 
Rouen  and  Nice  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  design  by  a  charge  of  perfidy, 
he  gave  his  decisive  suffrage  to  Piccolomini.     The  latter  was  then  saluted 
Pope  by  the  whole  College ;  rnd  afler  replying,  with  great  modesty,  to  tha  , 
excuses  and  congratulations  of  the  opponte  partv,  Wndtted  V]  ^«Mnx>nf& A 
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Nice,  he  assumed  the  name  or  Piua  II.,  and  went  tbroogh  (he  cnsUiDitn 

solemnities. 

The  objid  to  which  the  exertions  of  j^neas  Sylvius  bad  been  feiihW) 

directed  in  all  his  subordinate  offices,    equally  rfiMin- 

Couneilof      guifthed  hispontificale;    and  the  graJual  process  nf  the 

Mantua.        Turks,    by   increasing   his    apprehensions,   fortitieil   liii 

zeal.     Awotdingly  he  allowed  not   a  moment   to  elafiw 

before  he  convoked  a  Council    for   the  promotioa  of  a  g-eneral  crusaik. 

Hantua  was  the  place  selected  for  that  purpose  ;  his  call  was  obeyed  by  the 

greater  number   of  the   Italian   Princes;  and,  finally,  though  with  raatt 

reluctance,  by  representatives  from  most  of  the  Europeaii  States.     Man; 

deputies  from  the  East  were  also  present — from  Rhodes,  from  CjptiK. 

from  Lcsbo».  from  tlie  Peloponnesus,  Epirus,  and  Illyria — to  express  tbeir 

sufferings    or  their    fears,  and    pour   out    their  supplications.      Piits  II 

proceeded  with  eitraordinary  pomp  to  the  opening  of  the  Council.    In 

various  cities  through  which  he  passed  he  was  received   with  the  siiw 

ostentstious  homage  which  is  paid  to  a  temporal  Prince  ;   and  the  reti^oui 

motive  which  may  have  animated  the  Pontiff  was  forgotten  in  the  leo 

questionable  policy  of  his  desipin. 

Pius  II.  opened  the  Council  of  Mantua  on  the  1st  of  June.  1459.  j<ut 
■ix  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  His  first  discourse  was  to- 
|itoyed  in  rebuking  the  indifference  of  the  Christian  Princes ;  in  cout^v^ 
ing  the  devotion  of  the  Turks  for  their  execrable  sect  with  the  apathy  «f 
the  children  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  expressing  his  own  resolution  never  !o 
abandon  his  project,  but  to  sacrifice  his  life,  if  necessary,  for  the  peopl< 
entrusted  to  tiim  by  God.  His  earnestness,  his  activity,  his  brilliant  luid 
commanding  eloquence,  produced  an  immediate,  though  it  proved  bat  a 
temporary,  elfect.  The  Council  continued  its  sessions  till  the  end  of  ih* 
January  following:  as  its  deliberations  proceeded,  it  increased  in  ntimlien 
and  dignity ;  and  it  grew  warmer  in  the  cause,  as  it  was  more  influenctd 
by  the  urdour  and  genius  of  the  Pontiff  The  methods  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  etfectualu  his  design  contained  nothing  that  was  impracticable- 
much  thut  was  reasonable  and  generous.  An  army  of  5U,I)U0  or  M.OCO 
confederates  was  to  be  immediut«iy  collected  for  the  defence  of  Hungirj 
and  the  adjacent  provinces;  the  men  were  to  be  raised  in  Germsnyi 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  The  pecuniary  means  were  to  be  fur- 
nished chiefly  by  Italy  ;  the  clergy*  were  to  contribute  a  tenth  of  all  tlieii 
property,  the  Jews  a  twentieth,  and  the  laity  a  thirtieth  part.  The  Pope 
)irolesBed  his  readiness  to  conduct  the  war  in  person,  and  lu  consecrate  lo 
tbat  purpose  all  that  belonged  to  him. 
^  The  Council  was  then  dissolved  ;  and  whatsoever  may  hare  beca  the 
rincerity  of  its  members,  while  they  were  awed  by  tbe  presence  of  the 
Pontiff*,  and  animated  by  his  eloquence,  the  eng^ments  tbey  contraded 
were,  for  the  moat  part,  violated.  The  intestine  disunsiona  of  tbe  Cbtif 
tian  Powers  were  too  deeply  seated  to  permit  any  cordial  or  general 
co-operation  {  and  bo  far  was  I^us  II.  from  succeeding  in  hia  attempt  to 

*  "^  Venaliuu  and  Qenoeae  were  not  iactuded  in  this  angigement    Ha  gniM 
Oimcultiei  were  laiged  by  the  former,  partlj  owiog  to  thatr  commcTciKl  and  atber  into- 
Coune  with  tbe  lafidd,  and  paitty,  pfrhapi,  becauie  tbuy  had  been  accuMomcd  (o  piGt    j 
by  entiidea,  not  to  raDtiibuts  to  them.     Again,  thoagh  the  Duke  of  Bui|riudy  bti 
gnm  mat  reluctaat  proiniKi  of  aid,  neitbu  tha  >'niu£,  Ca^iliam,  not  Porhipm  M   J 
offorcd  aaj  hope*.     '  A*  to   Eajjluid  (anid  the  Pupa),  ire  have  aathii^  to  eiurct  turn    I 
that  kJosdom,  on  account  of  the  lioubtei  which  divide  it ;  nor  from  Bcotlaact,  hidite  ii    I 
m  depths  of  the  osean.    1>entDi^ui&a«tdni,*ndNanm|r,ii«4Mdi*taDttoa«lw   I 
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heal  them,  that  he  did  not  himself  long  escape  their  contagion,  hut  pn- 
■ently  became  entangled  in  the  malignant  politics  of  Europe. 

In  the  same  year  (1460)  a  solemn  embassy  from  the  Princes  of  the 
Cast  arrived  at  Rome :  the  respect,  which  could  not  be 
claimed  for  their  power,  was  offered  to  their  titles  and    Embatsy  from 
pretensions,  and  to  the  object  of  their  mission.    The  the  East. 

£nvoys  professed  to  represent  David,  £mperor  of 
Trebizond,  George,  King  of  Persia,  the  Sovereigns  of  theTwo  Armenias, 
uid  many  others.  They  advanced  a  profusion  of  hopes  and  promises — 
the  Turks  were  to  be  assailed  from  the  East  by  a  powerful  army,  through 
the  Hellespont,  Thrace,  and  the  Bosphorus ;  among  their  allies  they  num- 
bered Bendis,  King  of  Mingrelia  and  Arabia,  Pancratius,  King  of  the 
Georgians,  MoQic,  Marquis  of  Goria,  Ismael,  Lord  of  Sinope,  and  some 
others ;  it  was  the  object  of  their  mission  to  inform  his  HoUness  of  these 
preparations,  and  to  render  homage  to  the  Vicar  of  God  upon  earth. 
Pius  II.  applauded  their  zeal,  and  accepted  their  homage ;  but  assuring 
them  that  little  could  be  done  on  his  part,  unless  in  conjunction  with  the 
Courts  of  France  and  Burgundy,  he  sent  them  forth  to  tell  their  pompous 
tale  beyond  the  Alps.  It  may  seem  needless  to  add,  that  this  deputation 
had  no  result. 

The  year  following,  Thomas  Paleologus  presented  himself  at  Rome, 
and  he  was  received  with  a  munificence  which  did  honour  to  the  pontifical 
Court.  The  Imperial  Exile  had  passed  from  Corfu  to  Ancona,  and  brought 
to  that  city  the  relics  of  the  Apostle  St  Andrew.  He  bestowed  the  sacred 
treasure  upon  the  Pope ;  and  accordingly  commissioners  were  appointed, 
who  conducted  it  with  great  solemnity  to  Rome.  It  was  deposited  in 
St  Peter^s  with  every  mark  of  veneration :  and  though  the  reader  is 
already  familiar  with  such  absurdities  ;  though  he  has  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  deplore  the  deference  to  popular  superstition  which  has  been  paid 
by  very  intelligeut,  and  even  very  pious,  ecclesiastics,  we  may  still 
record  another  humiliating  act,  which  it  was  the  fate  of  Pius  II.  to  perform. 
Catharine  of  Sienna  had  died  above  eighty  years  before  in  perfect  odour  of 
sanctity ;  continual  miracles,  certified  by  sufhcient  testimony,  had  been 
performed  at  her  tomb ;  people  were  anxiously  expecting  her  canonization.* 
A  Dt/ke  of  Austria  and  a  King  of  Hungary  had  successively  solicited  the 
Pontiff  of  the  day  to  do  that  justice  to  her  extraordinary  qualities ;  but  the 
ceremony  had  been  deferred  through  the  confusion  of  the  Church  and  the 
disorders  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was  reserved  to  the  genius  of  ^neas  Sylvius 
at  length  to  perform  that  office  ;  and  one  of  the  most  extravagant  enthu- 
aiasts,  that  ever  dishonoured  the  professionof  Christianity,  t  was  enthroned 
among  the  Saints  of  the  Church  by  one  of  the  most  enlightened  Prelates 
who  has  in  any  age  adorned  it 

From  being  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  we  have 
observed  iEneas  Sylvius  defending  the  usurpations  and  exalting  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  See.  It  was  thus  that  he  became  qualified  to 
occupy  it ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  power  and  prerogatives  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  revive  his  ardour  for  its  reformation.  To  have  imposed  limits  on 
an  authority  exercised  by  himself  had  been  a  rare  and  difficult  effort  of 

*  The  tirst  recorded  Act  of  Canoniiation  was  performed  in  993,  by  John  XV.,  in 
behalf  of  Udalrig,  Bishop  of  Augsburg.     The  right  in  the  first  instance  iras  not  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  Pope :  councils,  and  even  prelates  of  high  rank,  were  qualified  to 
perform  it ;  till  Alexander  111.  placed  this  among  the  more  important  acts  of  authority 
(Causas  Majores)  to  be  executed  only  by  the  Pope. — See  Mosh.  Cent  x.,  p.  ii.  ch.  iiL 

t  The  exploits  of  this  fanatic  fill  twenty-four  folio  pages  in  the  works  of  St.  Antooi|i\)p, 
Archbishop  of  Florence.— (Chronicorun),  Tertia  Pars,  p.  692,  et  leq.} 
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mtgauiatiji  and  so  tut  vm  Fiat  11.  fiom  liailKMriw  Am  iTw%^  IInI 
heteixed  an  eariy  occaiion  to  diacoufige  ibom  libcwl  prodplmof  Qwidk 
govanunent,  whldi  ware  tnterUined  by  many  ecdariaaliea,  and  nUdiU 
lo  lately  been  propagated  by  himadf.  Doriif  tho  Conncil  of  Maalnb 
ahortly  before  its  dinolution,  and  at  a  aBomeni  whan  lua  infineoM  mm 
ite  membera  was  probably  the  greateeti  he  pabliahad  a  ciildhfaied  M 
against  all  q)peab  firom  the  Holy  See  to  genaral  CouneOa.  *Aa 
eBecrable  abase*  nnheard  of  in  andent  tinea  *«  haa  gmcd  fi»tfaig  in  Mr 
day8»  authorised  by  some,  ^o,  acting  nnder  a  apiiit  of  nbdOlioo  nihv 
than  sound  judgment,  presume  to  sppeal  from  tho  Pcmtiff  of  Ifnt, 
Vicar  of  Jesoa  Christ,  to  whom,  in  the  person  of  St  ^ter,  il  has  bam 
aald,  ''  Fbed  my  sheep ;  '*  and  again,  **  Whataomrer  thou  ahalt  binlsB 
aarth shall  be  boand  inheaTen;"  to  appeal,  I  say,  from  hia  Judgasealsli 
a  future  Council — a  prsctlce  whidi  ereiy  man  iqatroeted  in  law  mtfl 
regard  as  contrary  to  the  holy  canons,  and  prgadicial  to  the  Chriilim 
republio.  •  • .'  The  Pope  then  proceeded  to  paint  in  ymgam  and  gbwaf 
expressions  the  fiightful  evils  occasioned  by  such  appeala;  and  fiasilf 
pronounced  to  be  ymofaoio  ezcommnnicated  all  individnala  who  m%ii 
hereafter  resort  to  them,  whether  their  dignity  were  imperial,  royal,  m 
pontifical,  as  well  as  all  Universities  and  OoUeges,  and  all  othen  iritf 
should  promote  and  counsel  them. 

lUa  BSdict,  published  in  January,  1460,  was  no  unworthy  pralude  to  Ihi 

most  remarkable  act  of  the  pontificate  o^  Rua— Ui 

Becaniaiion  of  public  retractation  of  his  early  cpiniona.     Not  oontental 

jRNit  XT        to  leave  others  to  contrast  bis  actual  eondoct  with  ha 

former  principles,  and  both  were  too  notoriooa  to  escspi 
Bucii  contrast,  he  boldly  stepped  forward  as  hb  own  jndgfe,  and  pubGshil 
the  most  unequlToeal  condemnation  of  himself.  Before  hia  departors  fat 
Ancona,  in  the  year  1463,  he  addressed  to  the  university  of  Cologne  i 
bull  to  the  following  effect : — ^That  being  liable  to  human  imperfection,  ht 
had  said,  or  written,  much  which  might  unquestionably  l>e  censured  ;  but 
that,  as  he  had  sinned,  like  Paul,  and  persecuted  Uie  Church  of  God 
through  want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  so  he  now  imitated  the  blessed 
Augustine,  who,  having  fallen  into  some  erroneous  expressions,  retracted 
them  ;  that  he  ingenuously  acknowledged  his  former  ignorance,  lest  what 
he  had  written  while  young  should  lead  to  some  error  prejudicial  to  tlie 
Holy  See  ;  for  if  there  were  any  one  whom  it  peculiarly  became  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  eminence  and  glory  of  the  first  Throne  of  the  Church,  it 
was  assuredly  that  individual,  whom  God,  in  his  mercy  and  gfoodneaii 
had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  That,  for  these 
reasons,  no  confidence  was  due  to  those  of  his  writings,  which  o^ndcd,  is 
any  manner,  the  authority  of  the  Apostolical  See,  and  established  opinioBS 
which  it  did  not  acknowledge.  *  Wherefore  (he  added)  if  you  find  any- 
thing contrary  to  its  doctrine,  either  in  my  dialogues,  or  my  letters,  or  say 
other  of  my  writings, — despise  those  opinions,  reject  them,  and  follow 
that  which  I  now  proclaim  to  you.  Believe  me  now  that  I  am  oM, 
rather  than  then,  when  I  spoke  as  a  youth ;  pay  more  regard  to  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  than  to  the  individual ;  reject  ^neas — receive  Pius.  The 
former  name  was  imposed  by  my  parents — a  Gentile  name, — and  in 
my  infancy :  the  other  I  assumed  as  a  Christian  in  my  Apostdatef.'  In 
conclusion,   the  Pope,   anticipating  the  natural  suspicion  of  ambitioiis 

*  *^  Execrabilit  et  pristinis  temporibui  inauditiis'  are  the  openiiig  words,  which  gin 
the  title  to  the  decree. 

t  <^neam  teiVdte,  PVom  Te&l^ii»--4jLlul Gentile  aontn  psnaios indidem 
hoc  Chzistianma  in  A.i^Qito\i9tu  iqk«^^ 
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1'  motives  as  the  occasion  of  his  changre,  took  some  pains  to  remOTe  that 
^  notion,  by  recounting  the  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  the  council, 
f  and  Tccurring  to  the  seductions  which  misled  his  tender  inexperience. 
'-  If  that  change,  of  which  the  first  indication  was  so  nearly  coincident 
*  with  his  personal  advancement,  had  been  a  change  to  a  wiser,  from  a  rash 
and  inconsiderate  opinion ;  had  the  adopted  principles  of  the  convert  been 
calculated  to  advance  the  permanent  interests  of  his  See,  better  than  those 
which  he  rejected,  the  historian  might  have  listened  with  some  attention  to 
bia  assurances  of  sincerity.  But  when  we  have  the  soundest  reasons  to 
oonvince  us,'  that  the  counsels  of  his  youth  were  sag^,  and  provident,  and 
generous,  those  of  his  riper  years  narrow,  and  at  the  same  time  selfish* 
there  is  scarcely  space  to  doubt  what  the  motives  really  were,  which  deter* 
mined  his  apostacy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Turkish  arms  were  making  progress  in  all  quarterit 
and  the  tide  of  war  was  rapidly  descending  to  the  Adriatic. 
Italy  lay  next  in  its  course ;  and  her  contentious  children    His  exertumM 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  disposed  to  suspend  their  intestine       againU  the 
animosities.      The  Pope  renewed  his  exertions.      *  Life  Tiirhf 

itself  (thus  he  spoke  in  consistory)  must  be  laid  down  for 
the  safety  of  the  flock  entrusted  to  us.  The  Turks  are  wasting  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Christendom  in  succession.  What  expedients  remain  to  ns  ? 
To  oppose  arms  to  their  invasions  ?  We  have  no  means  to  provide  them. 
What  then  ?  Shall  we  exhort  the  princes  to  confront  and  expel  them  ? 
This  has  already  been  attempted  in  vain  :  it  is  in  vain  that  we  tell  them  to 
go  !  Perchance  they  would  listen  better,  if  we  should  say  to  them — Cornel 
This,  then,  shall  be  our  next  experiment :  we  will  march  in  person  against 
the  Turks,  and  invite  the  Christian  monarchs  to  follow  us ;  not  by  words 
only,  but  by  example  also.  It  may  be,  when  they  shall  behold  their 
master  and  father — the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Jesus — an 
infirm  old  man,  advancing  to  the  war,  they  will  take  up  arms  through 
shame,  and  valiantly  defend  our  holy  religion.  .  .  Not  that  we  pro- 
pose to  draw  the  sword — a  task  incompatible  with  our  bodily  feebleness 
and  sacerdotal  character, — but  after  the  example  of  the  Holy  Father 
Moses,  who  prayed  on  the  mountain,  while  Israel  was  fighting  with  the 
Amalekites,  we  shall  stand  on  some  lofly  galley  or  mountain's  brow,  and 
holding  before  our  eyes  the  Divine  Eucharist,  which  is  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  we  shall  implore  Him  to  grant  safety  and  victory  to  our  contending 
armies*.' 

These  were  not  vain  expressions;  a  numerous  force  was  already  as- 
sembled at  Ancona,  and  the  Venetians  had  at  length  engaged  to  furnish 
maritime  succours.  The  pontiff  departed  to  assume,  in  person,  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition.  He  was  preceded  by  the  Cardinal  of  St* 
Angelo — an  old  and  venerable  prelate,  remarkable  for  his  zeal  against  the 
infidel ;  he  followed  at  slow  journeys,  borne  in  a  litter,  and  debilitated  by 
sickness ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  was  received  by  a  multitude 
imperfectly  armed,  without  resources,  without  discipline,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  without  enthusiasm.  Such  were  the  champions  of  the  Cross;  such 
the  human  instruments,  to  which  the  care  of  Christendom  seemed  at  that 
moment  to  be  confided  !  Many  of  them  Pins  immediately  dismissed  with 
his  pontifical  benediction,  and  u  profusion  of  indulgences,  which  they  no 
longer  affected  to  value.  Those  who  remained  he  still 
proposed  to  lead  against  the  enemy,  and  only  awaited  the  and  Deaths 
arrival  of  the  Venetian  galleys.    They  arrived ;  but  scarcely 

«  Raynaldus,  ann.  1463|  «sct«  25. 
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were  their  white  sails  visible^  from  the  towers  of  Ancona,  when  the 
Pope  expired.  On  this  event  the  whole  expedition  immediately  disperied; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  so  many  spectators  had  assembled,  from  such  Tariooi 
and  distant  regions,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  witness  the  death  cf 
their  chief,  and  swell  his  funeral  procession. 

The  treasure  which  was  found  in  his  chest  was  sent,  by  his  expiets 
command,  to  Corvinus,  kin^  of  Hungary ;  but  it  bore  no  proportioa  to 
the  sums  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for  crusading  parpoMs; 
and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  much  had  been  diverted  by  the  pontiff 
for  the  establishment  of  Ferdinand  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  And  thn 
Pope  Pius  II.,  who  was  fortunate  in  many  circumstances  of  his  life,  may 
not  have  been  least  happy  in  the  moment  of  his  departure  ;  at  least,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  had  engaged  with  very  slender  resources,  and  littk 
promise  of  support,  in  a  dangerous  enterprise,  which  could  scarcely  ban 
terminated  otherwise  than  in  defeat  and  dishonour. 

Nevertheless,  Pius  II.  was  the  most  accomplished,  the  mostlibcnl, 
perhaps  the  most  enlightened,  individual  of  his  time.  Like  Nicholas  V., 
he  obtained  his  ecclesiastical  advancement  by  his  literary  powers,  by  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  and  the  useful  application  of  it.  Like  Caidinal 
Julian,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  difficult  negotiations;  be 
influenced  the  councils  of  courts ;  he  swayed  the  deliberations  of  eccle- 
siastical assemblies.  Like  both  those  eminent  churchmen,  he  displayed 
unremitting  zeal  for  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Tuilash 
aggression.  And  herein  he  imitated  the  merit  of  the  former,  that  it  was 
his  strenuous  exertion  in  this  cause,  which  gave  the  colour  and  cba- 
racter  to  his  pontificate ;  and  in  one  respect  he  accomplished,  in  sane 
manner,  the  destiny  of  the  latter,  that  he  died  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
camp  ;  prepared  to  move,  under  his  own  personal  direction,  in  a  hopeless 
enterprise,  against  the  armies  of  the  Infidel. 

It  was  now  so  common  for  the  cardinals,  while  in  conclave,  to  biad 

themselves  to  the  observance  of  certain  stipulations,  in 
Conditiom  im-  case  of  election  to  the  pontificate,  and  so  invariable  for  tbe 
posed  in  Con*  cardinal  elected  to  violate  his  engagement,  that  we  bave 
clave,  ceased  to  notice  acts  of  habitual — it  might  almost  seem 

authorized — perjury.  But  the  articles  which  were  imposed 
by  the  college,  on  the  death  of  Pius  II.,  were  such  as  to  require  attentioo, 
from  their  own  importance.  The  following  were,  in  substance,  the  prin- 
cipal : — *  That  the  pope  shall  continue  the  war  with  the  Turks,  re-establtrii 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Roman  Court,  and  assemble  a  Council  Genenl 
within  three  years.  That  he  shall  not  augment  the  number  of  cardinals  to 
more  than  twenty-four,  nor  create  any  one  who  is  less  than  thirty  yean  of 
age,  or  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  civil  and  canon  law  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  nor  more  than  one  from  among  his  own  relatives.  That  be 
shall  condemn  no  cardinal,  except  according  to  the  legal  and  canonkai 
forms  ;  that  he  shall  enter  into  no  war,  nor  sign  any  treaty  without  the 
consent  of  the  college ;  that  he  shall  leave  to  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
court  entire  liberty  to  make  their  wills ;  that  he  shall  esUblish  no  new 
imposts,  nor  increase  those  existing;  that  he  shall  take  the  votes  of  the 
cardinals  aloud,  and  not  in  a  whisper,  so  that  the  result  of  their  deUbera- 
tions  may  be  faithfully  expressed  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  cardinals  shall 
assemble  twice  a  year,  apart  from  the  Pope,  to  examine  whether  these 
conditions  have  been  observed.* 

From  these  stipulations  we  perceive,  that  it  was  no  light  or  lenient  yoke 
(O  which  the  courWeta  o^^otcve^  ^\>>\  ^^^^ssa  ^xkVviwi  show  and  pomp  of 
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licentiousneBs,  were,  in  Act,  subjected ;  and  if  they  had  indeed  acquired 
the  efficacy  of  laws,  the  constitution  of  the  Vatican  would  have  undergone 
an  entire  change, — from  a  slightly  limited  despotism,  it  would  have 
assumed  much  more  of  the  oligarchical  character.  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  gained  any  advantage  by  that 
alteration — whether  the  dominion  of  the  Sacred  College  would  not  have 
been  at  least  as  oppressive,  as  despotic,  as  fruitful  in  abuses,  as  hostile  to 
reformation,  as  that  of  the  Pope.  But  the  experiment  was  not  made  ;  the 
oath  was  indeed  administered  with  great  solemnity,  and  accepted  by  all. 
One  among  those  who  had  taken  it  (the  cardinal  of  St.  Marc)  was 
immediately  raised  to  the  pontificate;  and  his  first  official  act 
was  to  confirm  his  obligation.  But  Paul  II.  (he  assumed  Paul  II. 
that  name),  alike  imperious  and  vain,  pompous  and  frivolous, 
was  not  so  constituted,  as  to  sacrifice  any  interest  to  the  sanctity  of  any 
engagement.  He  presently  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  laws  imposed 
by  the  conclave ;  he  enacted  others  on  his  own  authority ;  he  demanded 
the  approbation  of  the  cardinals,  and  aAer  a  very  feeble  resistance,  partly 
by  menaces,  partly  by  promises,  partly  by  granting  them  some  childish 
indulgences^,  he  obtained  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  administer  the 
Church,  according  to  the  established  maxims  of  governmentf. 

P&ul  II.  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  his  election  was,  in  some  measure, 
occasioned  by  that  circumstance ;  for  it  was  mauifest,  that 
no  Italian  confederation  could  act  with  any  vigour  against  His  abominable 
the  Turkish  power,  unless  Venice  should  place  herself  Policy. 
at  its  head ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  her  co-operation 
would  be  effectually  secured  by  the  choice  of  a  Venetian  pontiflT.  Italy 
was  now  at  peace ;  the  impulse  towards  the  East  had  been  given  by 
Pius  II.,  and  all  circumstances  seemed  favourable  to  the  enterprise. 
Much  unquestionably  depended,  at  that  moment,  on  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  Pope.  Now  the  measures  taken  by  Paul  II.,  during  his 
whole  pontificate,  were  precisely  those  which  a  council  of  Mahometans 
assembled  at  Constantinople  would  have  dictated.  He  began  his  reign  by 
a  nefarious  attempt  to  embroil  the  states  of  Italy  in  civil  confusion.  He 
failed ;  and  then  he  engaged  in  a  different  project,  which  has  made  him 
more  hateful,  because  it  was,  for  the  moment,  more  successful.  Cor- 
vinus,  the  son  of  Huniades,  was  defending  the  frontiers  of  Christendom 
with  courage  and  honour.  He  had  gained  several  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  which  he  might  with  efficient  succours  have  converted  into  sub- 
stantial triumphs.  Let  us  mark  the  policy  of  Paul  II.  Thirsting,  as  it 
would  seem,  fur  Christian  blood,  that  Pope  proposed  to  divert  the  war 
from  the  Turks,  and  turn  it  against  the  Hussites.  He  professed  a  Catholic 
ardour  to  punish  the  priests  who  fostered  those  errors,  to  reduce  the 
rebels  to  obedience  to  the  Apostolical  See,  and  to  extirpate  every  heresy. 
Accordingly,  he  offered  to  Corvinus  the  crown  of  Bohemia  on  those  terms, 

*  He  permitted  them  to  wear  mitres  of  silk,  such  as  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
pontifis  alone ;  he  forbade  their  use  to  all  other  prelates.  He  likewise  allowed  them  to 
adorn  their  horses  and  mules  with  trappings  of  a  scarlet  colour. 

f  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  to  dismiss  irom  their  offices  all  the  abbreviatort  appointed 
by  his  predecessor.  Hie  biographer  Platiiia  was  one  of  them.  And  when  he  remon- 
strated with  the  pontiff,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  case  before  the  jud^^s  of  the  Roia, 
Paul  regarded  him  fiercely,  and  said, — '  Nos  ad  judices  revocas  P  Ac  si  nescires  omnia 
jmrm  in  srrinio  pectorii  nottri  coiiocaia  esse  f  Sic  stat  sententia.  Loco  cedant  omnes ;  eant 
quo  volunt ;  nihil  eos  moror;  pontifez  sum;  mihique  licet  arbitrio  auimi  oliorum  acta  et 
Twdndere  et  approbare.*  Platina,  notwithstanding,  was  contumacious,  and  the  Pope 
placed  him,  for  some  months,  in  rigonmi  oonfineinent    See  his  Life  of  Paul  II. 
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and  the  boon  was  accepted  For  the  space  of  seven  infamous  yean,  thou 
arms,  which  might  have  chastised  the  foreign  aggressor,  were  fteroelj 
directed  against  the  kings  of  Bohemia ;  and  it  is  no  alleviation  of  tht 
pontiff's  guilt,  that  those  reiterated  efforts  were  finally  defeated.  While 
he  pursued  the  principles  of  Innocent  III.,  his  conduct  was  even  lesi 
pardonable,  because  he  pursued  them  under  circumstances  of  greater 
danger  to  Christendom,  and  in  an  age  in  which  the  increase  of  knowledge 
left  less  excuse  for  crime. 

If  it  was  the  object  of  this  pontiff  to  make  his  internal  gOTemment  si 
detestable  as  his  external  policy,  he  took  an  effectual  measure  to  accon- 
plish  it.  We  have  observed  with  what  ardour  the  taste  for  polite  learniof 
was  cultivated  in  Italy  at  this  time,  and  what  great  encouragement  it  had 
received  from  two  recent  pontiffs.  In  furtherance  of  those  objects  a 
literary  society  was  formed  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Paul  II.  But 
Paul  affected  to  discover  in  that  institution  a  dangerous  conspiracy  againti 
the  safety  of  the  Pope  and  the  peace  of  the  Church.  The  stupid  jealousy, 
which  suggested  that  suspicion,  was  supported  by  the  cruelty  usually 
inherent  in  narrow  and  passionate  minds ;  and,  as  if  the  blood  of  the 
Bohemians  flowed  in  too  scanty  profusion,  the  Pope  commenced  the  work 
of  inquisition  at  Rome.  Several  innocent  individuals,  of  great  literary* 
and  moral  reputation,  suffered  on  the  rack;  one  in  particular,  Agostino 
Campino,  died  under  the  torture.  Paul  persevered  in  his  persecution,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  eliciting  any  confession,  or  discovering  any  shadow 
of  heresy  or  conspiracy,  in  excuse  for  so  much  barbarity ;  nor  did  it  produce 
any  other  result,  than  to  create  one  additional  motive  for  execrating  his  name. 
He  died  in  1471,  in  possession  of  treasures  which  he  had  hoarded  througb 
the  mere  love  of  gold  ;  and  in  the  very  year  preceding  his  death,  he 
increased  an  ecclesiastical  abuse  (in  the  belief,  no  doubt,  that  he  should 
personally  reap  the  fruits  of  his  change  t),  by  reducing  once  more  the 
intervals  between  the  celebrations  of  the  Jubilee,  from  thirty-three  to 
twenty-five  years. 

Sixtus  IV.  (a  Franciscan  Monk)  commenced  an  unusually  long  pontifi- 
cate, of  thirteen  years,  by  professing  the  policy  and  affecting 
Sixtus  IF.    the  designs  of  Pius  II.     He  called   for  the  enforcement  of 
the  decrees  of  Mantua ;  he  promised  indulgences  to   all  who 
should  march  against  the  Turk  in  person,  or  find  efficient  substitutes,  or 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  expedition  ;  he  sent  letters  and  legates  to 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe.     All  disregarded  his  solicitations,  some  through 
apathy,  others,  perhaps,  through  suspiciousness ;  others  through  the  neaier 
occupation  of  civil  dissemtion.     The  Pope  was  easily  diverted  from  sa 
object  on  which  he  may  have  never  been  sincerely  bent.     His  boiling  seal 
presently  evaporated;  his  clamours  were  silenced  by  the  first  repulse; 
and  he  appeared  to  resign  his  daring  projects,  and  subside  into  the  ordinary 
channel  of  papal  misgovernment,  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle. 

In  the  year  1478.  during  some  disturbances  between  the  Medici  and  the 

Pazzi  at  Florence,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  suffered  an 
His  dispute  with  ignominious  death  at  the  hands  of  the  former.     There 

Florence,  is   little  doubt,  that   he    had   promoted   a    sanguinary 

tumult — nevertheless,   this  was   an  butrage   upon  the 

♦  Alonj?  account  of  this  affair  is  given  by  Platina  (himself  a  lufiexw)  in  hb  Lift  of 

AL       •  ^^^  Pope'*  hatred  for  learning  was  so  great,  that  he  held  the  tenns  itmUm 

and  Meretica/ to  be  synonymous,  and  carelully  impieMed  upon  hii  lubjecti  the  advanlaffw 

of  Ignorance.    Th©\tt»\ofuMi^4adL\aVfcktt^<fcw\<&V.  — «  ■-^•■—Bw 

t  Thustbayeax\47&Wsina%itiix^Vda^kiia« 
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prerogpitive  of  the  hierarchy,  which,  in  an  earlier  age,  would  have  been 
Tiaited  with  signal  vengeance,  and  which  even  Sixtus  IV,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  overlook.  He  placed  the  ofiending  city  under  an  interdict, 
excommunicated  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  *,  and  published  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  Florentines,  even  the  ecclesiastics,  defended  the  cause  of 
their  compatriot ;  they  treated  with  scorn  the  pontifical  menaces ;  they 
continued  to  celebrate  the  divine  offices  in  defiance  of  the  interdict ;  they 
assembled  a  Synod  of  the  Bishops  of  Tuscany,  iu  order  to  appeal  with 
ipreater  solemnity  to  a  General  Council.  At  Uie  same  time  they  retorted 
all  the  blame  of  the  original  offence  upon  the  Pope  himself,  and  called 
upon  France  and  Milan  to  aid  them  against  his  oppression. 

Soon  afterwards  Louis  XI.  held  an  Assembly  at  Orleans,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Prag^matic  Sanction,  which  he  had  previously 
and  hastily  annulled.  But  an  embassy,  subsequently  sent  to  Rome,  was 
likewise  charged  to  exhort  the  Pontiff  to  make  peace  with  Florence,  and 
to  assemble,  without  any  delay,  a  General  Council.  These  solicitations 
were  seconded  by  certain  menaces,  to  which  Louis  could  have  g^ven 
efficacy,  had  he  so  chosen.  But  he  had  either  no  serious  intention  of 
enforcing  his  demands,  or  he  allowed  it  to  melt  away  before  the  tern* 
porizing  policy  of  the  Vatican  f*  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  per- 
severed in  measures  of  hostility,  and  the  blood  of  the  Archbishop  cried  so 
loudly  for  vengeance,  that  all  external  dangers  were  forgotten,  and  the 
hosts  of  Mahomet  II.  approached  unheard  to  the  gates  of  Italy.  The 
same  Pontiff  who  had  so  lately  preached  the  blessings  of  union  to  the 
Christian  Courts,  even  while  the  danger  was  more  remote,  persisted  In 
hostility  against  a  Christian  State,  when  it  was  already  impending  over  his 
head.  At  length  he  relented ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  city  of  Otranto  had 
been  stormed  by  the  Infidel  that  the  conditions  of  peace  were  dictated  }, 
and  the  Florentine  ambassadors  admitted  to  receive  th^ir  absolutions  at  the 
entrance  of  St.  Peter  s  ;  and  even  then  they  appear  to  have  been  subjected 
to  more  than  the  customary  circumstances  of  humiliation.  The  Pope  was 
presently  relieved  from  immediate  apprehension  by  the  death  of  Mahomet, 
and  he  then  had  leisure  to  return  to  what  had  been,  indeed,  the  favourite 
object  of  his  pontificate,  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephews. 

The  nepotism  of  no  former  Pontiff  had  been  indulged  with  so  scandalous 
a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  as  that  of 
Sixtus  IV.  One  of  his  nephews,  Leonardo  della  Rovera^  His  Nepoiisnu 
he  married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  abandoned :  to  that  monarch  some 
estates  and  fiefs,  which  his  predecessors  had  spared  no  toil  to  acquire 
and  retain.  Another,  named  Julian,  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
Julius  II.,  was  enriched  with  several  ecclesiastical  benefices.  For  a 
third,  named  Jerome  Riario,  the  principality  of  Imola  was  purchased 

*  The  Bull  is  given  at  length  by  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Appendix, 
No.  XXVL 

t  The  advice  tendered  to  the  Pope  on  this  occasion  by  the  Cardinal  of  Fkvia,  the  moit 
accomplished  politician  in  his  Court,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  gpreat  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  statesmanship — not  to  remove  the  grounds  of  complaint ;  but  to  gain  time, 
to  preserve  the  abuse,  to  defer  the  hour  of  danger,  rather  than  avert  it  altogether  by  timely 
concession. 

I  This  scene  is  described  at  length  by  Machiavel,  Stor.  Fioreni,  lib.  viii.  The  par- 
ticuUrs  of  the  dispute  are  detailed  by  Paul  Jovius,  in  his  First  Book  of  his  Life  of  Leo  X. 
This  connexion  of  Pone  Sixtus  with  the  history  of  Florence  has  procured  for  him  a  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  enviable,  celebrity.  ^  Di  grosii  Gonti  (says  Muratoii,  AnnaL  v.  9)  avril 
at  ido  questo  Pontefice  nsl  tribonsle  di  Dio.' 
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ftmn  the  fctomcet  of  the  Aiioitolietl  Ttnannj.  B«i  it  wm  ob  IUh 
RUrio^  the  youngett.  tbmt  the  profaskni  c£  hh  faidniM  wm  pnaeiprik 
Ittvielied.  Withoat  taleote,  without  Tiitnee*  fion  a  simple  FkeMNM 
Monk.  Pietio  wee  immedietely  etefeled  to  the  digaitj  of  ftoifioel  li 
wee  mede  tituler  Petrierch  of  ConetenthMple ;  he  wee  raiecd  le  lb 
Ardiiepiecopel  See  of  Florence ;  he  rceeived,  faeeideo,  two  other  Aak 
htehoprice,  end  e  nraltitude  of  inMor  heae6eee.  In  the  wimi  tm 
hie  eplendid  prodigelity*  the  pride  of  hie  ettendente,  hie  cquipngf^  ml 
hie  taniptuousneM*  kept  pece  with  the  ebnndenro  of  hie  leeoniceB*  ml 
he  expended  on  the  pomp  of  n  eingle  cercnoirf.  or  tho  fintivilMi  ef i 
eingle  night*  lume  which  eiceeded  the  revcnuee  of  kings. 
Tlie  eeme  Pope,  as  if  to  etone  for  the  laxity  of  one  eatrems  ef  Ai 
eccieeiettical  cetabliihmeBi  hy  the  ansterity  of  the  elhn; 
TAe  If tfiMMi.    gaTe  hb  oonfinnation  to  a   new  idigioaa  bodv,  cribi 

the  Minimee— 4Ae  koit  among  the  aervanta  of  Chkl 
TiMy  were  founded  by  one  fVencisco  of  Aula;  and  to  the  annl 
■Mmestic  obligatione  they  eddcd  a  fourth  tow,  of  perpetual  foet  eel 
abetinenoe  ihmi  ell  nouriehmentv  eaeept  heihe  and  rootSb  The  pepehr 
appetite  for  ench  extravagance  wee  not  yet  wholly  eatiated  ;  and  themb 
the  Minimee  never  ecquired  the  celebnty  whkh  would  oertainly  hen 
ettended  them  in  the  thirteenth  ege,  there  were  etiU  not  wanting  devetai 
to  iwell  their  numbere,  end  reoompenee  their  vain  enthuaiaani  by  icvana 
and  by  gold. 

•^  When  we  shall  come  to  examine  the  spiritoel  condition  of  the  Bonn 
Cetholic  Church  during  thb  period,  and  tlie  cherecter  of  the  papal  edidi 
which  were  more  particularly  directed  to  that  object,  we  ahall  find  thetM 
one  dcecendcd  more  deeply  into  euperstition  then  Sixtne  IV.  At  pienrt 
we  ahall  only  mention  the  singular  venality  introduced  into  hb  gumuanei 
hy  the  creation  of  certain  new  oflfices,  which  he  publicly  aold,  and  whick 
he  created  for  the  purpose  of  selling.  This  was  a  new  scandal  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Vatican;  and  when  the  same  Pontiff  raised  to  the  dignitj 
of  Cardinal  a  youth,  named  Jacopo  di  Parma,  hie  own  valet,  be 
may  seem  to  have  offered  the  last  insult  to  his  Court  and  hb  Church. 
The  deeper  outrage,  which  was  now  continually  cast  upon  the  religion  of 
Christ,  has  almost  ceased  to  be  matter  of  mention  with  us,  because  the 
name  of  Christ  was  now  seldom  appealed  to,  unless  in  euppcurt  of  some 
monstrous  ecclesiastical  pretension ;  and  the  rulers  of  the  AposloUeal 
Church  had  for  some  time  learned  to  dispense,  both  in  their  morab  aod 
their  administration,  even  with  the  semblance  of  holiness, .  even  with  a 
decorous  affectation  of  religious  motives. 

Sixtus  IV.  was  not  deficient,  as  a  political  character,  in  quickness  and 

sag^ily,  and  even  grandeur  of  conception.  But  his  charuter 
Character  (as  Sismondi  has  well  observed)  corrupted  hie  talenti^aod 
of  Svstus.     stained  his  noblest  projects  with  falsehood  and  perfidy.    As 

he  could  discern  no  distinction  between  virtue  and  crime,  he 
employed  the  basest  means  to  attain  the  best  ends,  and  diahonoured  his 
own  designs  by  the  instruments  with  which  he  chose  to  accomplish  them. 
His  private  life  has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  the  foulest  enormities — it 
cannot,  at  least,  pretend  to  the  praise  of  piety  or  innocence.  His  learning, 
the  exertions  which  he  made,  and  the  funds  which  he  appropriated  to 
enrich  the  Library  of  the  Vatican  from  every  quarter;  his  architectural 
labours,  and  the  noble  buildings*  with  which  he  adorned  his  capital; 

•  The  Ponte  Setto  was  his  great  work.    His  literary  monuments  were  of  a  lew  durable 
coDttruction  *,  for,  indeed,  the  subjects  which  hs  choee  were  not  always  ths  most  lavounUs 
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these  are  the  only  monuments  by  which  he  is  honourably  known  to 
posterity.  His  capacity  was  considerable,  and  it  was  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened by  his  literary  accomplishments.  But  if  these  were  unable 
to  infuse  into  his  soul  any  disinterested  virtue,  or  generous  principles  of 
action,  they  failed  to  accomplish  the  only  purpose,  for  which  they  are  really 
valuable,  and  they  left  the  possessor  the  more  dangerous  and  the  more 
detestable,  from  the  authority  which  they  added  to  his  talents,  and  tlie 
aid  which  they  lent  him  to  abuse  them. 

Sixtus  IV.  died  in  1484,  and  the  election  of  his  successor  was  attended 
by  some  circumstances  more  scandalous  than  any  which 
bud  yet  polluted  the  recesses  of  the  Conclave.    Julian    Election  qfln- 
della  Rovera,  Cardinal   of  St.  Peter  cui  Vincula,  had    nocent  VJIL 
undertaken  the  negotiations  requisite,  and  the  price  of 
•very  vote  was  already  arranged,  when  the  College  proceeded  to  invoke 
the  Holy  Spirit.     The  terms  are  expressly  specified  by  a  contemporary 
vrriter*;   they  were    faithfully  observed   by    the   successful   candidate; 
and  they  might  be  ascertained  from  the  various  castles  and  benefices,  which 
be  immediately  bestowed  on  his  supporters.    John  Baptist  Cybo,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  was  the  individual  thus  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  Church, 
and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  perfidy  of  Paul  II.,  defended  by  the  consti- 
tution of  Innocent  Vl.f,  and  countenanced  by  the  example  of  so  many 
Pontifi^i,  the  members  of  the  Conclave  once  mor^  attempted  to  bind  the 
future  Pope  by  a  similar  engagement  It  were  tedious  to  repeat  the  stipu- 
lations which  were  accepted  in  the  name  of  God,  on  his  holy  altar,  and 
which  were  even  then  intended  for  immediate  violation.  Their  object  was 
ever  the  same — to  increase  the  power  of  the  Cardinals  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  Pope — and  it  was  ever  frustrated  by  the  most  deliberate  per- 
jury. On  the  day  of  his  installation.  Innocent  VIII.  confirmed  and 
repeated  his  oath,  and  bound  himself,  on  pain  of  anathema,  neither  to 
receive  nor  give  absolution  from  it — for  the  Pontiff  possessed  exclusively 
the  power  of  self-absolution.  Howbeit,  he  no  sooner  felt  his  strength,  and 
the  independence  of  his  despotism,  than  he  cancelled  the  treaty,  and 
annulled  both  his  oaths. 

If  Sixtus  IV.  had  wasted  the  resources  of  the  Church  upon  his  profli- 
gate nephews,  Innocent  introduced  a  still  more  revolting  race  of  depend- 
ants, in  the  persons  of  his  illegitimate  ofispring.  Seven  children,  the 
fruits  of  various  amours,  were  publicly  recognized  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  became,  for  the  most  part,  pensioners  on  the  ecclesiastical  Treasury. 
This  was  yet  a  new  scandal  for  the  Apostolical  Church !  Again,  if 
Sixtos  IV.  was  bold  and  unprincipled.  Innocent  was,  at  least,  destitute 
ci  any  positive  virtue ;  and  the  extreme  weakness  which  distinguished 
him  was,  in  his  circumstances,  little  less  pernicious  than  wickedness. 
With  power  so  vast  and  arbitrary,  in  a  Court  so  utterly  depraved,  tlie 
personal  excesses  of  a  vigorous  character  might  even  have  been  less 
hurtful  to  the  Church,  than  the  unrestrained  licence  of  so  many  masters. 
Fewer  crimes  would,  perhaps,  have  been  perpetrated,  had  the  Pontiff 
resolved  to  be  the  only  criminal.     But  with  all  his  weakness.  Innocent 

to  their  perpetuity.  One  treatise  he  composed  on  The  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  another 
on  Indulgences  accorded  to  Souls  in  Purgatory ;  another  on  the  Conception  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  &c.  &c    Such,  however,  were  the  controverbies  of  the  day. 

*  The  letter  of  Guidantonio  Vespucci  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  on  this  lubjecti  is  given 
cntins  by  RoHCoe,  Api)eud.  44,  and  without  suspicion  of  its  truth. 

t  Pia>lished  in  1353.    See  Chapter  XXII.  p.  489. 
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WW  mimitcd  by  %  ipirii  of  ataiieii  whieh  flliMlid  dtifUon  cvBuk 
thai  age  of  tht  popedom.  And  be  perfahiwl  aft  least  Mia  wMmadk 
aipMt,  ai  It  weiei  in  the  detin  to  tarpm  hii  pradeeeaaar  by  •  atU  balia 
baialt  on  tha  laetad  Collage;  ha  placed  amoag  Ma  oMOibeia  a  boy,  OMn 
yean  old,  the  brolhei^n-law  of  hb  oara  baataid*.  Bvt  tba  Gaat  d 
Rome  did  not  reient  the  iadigBlty— it  waa  aaak  aifmi  babm  tha  aia»d 
Ita  own  Infamy* 

The  Pontiff  loanded,  like  moat  of  hia piaieBlMeia>  thetnmi|Mlifi 
general  cramde  againat  tha  Infidel ;  in  hIa  aJJleieua  to  the  Euopw 
ambassadors,  he  set  Ibrtlu  In  ekiquent  tipmaloaa,  the  hleasinga  of  e» 
eord,  and  the  calamitleB  of  intematlobal  waiftict  and  he  pmehedwii 
the  usual  ineffieacy.  Some  Italun  Statea  did,  indeed,  ohibit  a  slight  dh- 
position  to  support  Mm,  owing  to  the  greater  protlnii^  of  tha  da^fo; 
and  Innocent  petalsled,  to  the  end  of  his  re%n,  In  preeaing^  his  fiistidl- 
eltations.  But  the  only  dbctM  proceeding  ftom  them  were  thoae  wkU 
flowed  Into  the  Apostolical  Treasufy,  and  which  the  Pope  cmuuwi 

Ertly  in  his  own  personal  eipenses,  partly  id  fimnily  hootilitfea  against  fb 
ng  of  Nmles.    He  died  hi  149B. 

In  the  downward  progress  of  pontMeal  inipority»  ftom  Paid  ILat 

descend  to  Siitnri  IV. ;  ttom  Sixtds  to  InnoeentYIIL} 
Aksander  ML      from  Innocent  to  Alexander  VI :  and  here,  at  leaglh, 

we  are  arrested  by  the  limits,  the  atmoat  limits,  whMi 
have  been  assigned  to  papal  and  to  human  depraTity.  The  eeekii- 
astical  records  of  flfUsen  centuries,  thrMgh  which  our  kmg  joamr 
la  now  nearly  ended,  contain  no  name  ao  loathsoqie,  no  crImea  ao  M 
as  his ;  and  while  the  voice  of  every  impartial  writer  la  loud  ia  Hi 
ekeeration,  he  is,  in  one  respect,  singularly  consigned  to  infamy;  ahiee  not 
one  among  the  sealous  annalists  of  the  Roman  Church  has  breathed  s 
whisper  in  his  praise.  Thus,  those  who  have  pursued  him  with  the  most 
unqualified  vituperations  are  thought  to  have  described  him  moat  &ithfal1y; 
and  the  mention  of  his  character  has  excited  a  sort  of  rivalry  in  the 
expression  of  indignation  and  hatred. 

The  College  assembled  for  this  election  amidst  the  tumults  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  were  venting  their  curses  against  the  avarice  of  the 
deceased  Pontiff;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Conclave  had  been  garrisoned  by 
soldiers,  and  fortified  by  cannon,  that  the  Cardinals  ventured  to  proceed 
to  their  deliberations.  It  was  presently  discovered  that  the  eandidstes, 
who  had  any  prospect  of  success,  were  two  t  only.  One  of  them  was 
Roderic  Borgia,  who  was  nephew  of  Calixtos  III. ;  the  other  ^raa  Julisa 
della  Rovera,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  Nepotism  now  formed  ao  eonspi* 
cuoQS  a  feature  in  the  pontifical  policy,  that  we  shall  not  be  surprissd  to 
see  the  popedom  disputed  by  the  nephews  of  Popes.  Roderic  was  ftr 
advanced  in  years  ;  he  abounded  in  wealth,  accumulated  in  the  service  of 
the  Church ;  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  enjoyment  of  three  arch- 
bishoprics in  Spain,  besides  numerous  other  benefices  in  other  quartos  of 
Europe.  All  these  would  be  vacated  by  his  elevation,  and,  falling  into  his 
patronage,  would  be  bestowed,  of  course,  according  to  the  measure  of  private 
services.     Boi^awas,  moreover,  a  man  of  some  abilities,  of  great  address 


^  Thif  boy  was  John,  the  gon  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  lame  who  beeame  Leo  X.  It 
■hould  be  observed,  that  Innocent,  on  making  die  creation,  stipulated  that  the  boy  fhoold 
not  take  his  seat  in  Consistory  till  he  was  sixteen.  Some  state  the  age  of  creation  at 
fifteen,  that  of  admission  at  eighteen.    See  Raynaldus^  ann.  1489. 

t  Ascagna  Sfona,  who  w^^nual^l^  tot  to  fOsssM  seme  dsiaii^  my  seen  icsigBed 
than  in  favoui  of  Boi^ 
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mnd  versatility  in  negotiation  and  intrigue^  and  of  motals  which  opposed 
no  impediment  to  any  means  of  compassing  any  purpose.  .  •  .  Julian 
possessed  more  powerful  talents,  and,  though  his  habits  had  been  chiefly 
military,  a  much  less  exceptionable  character.  But  he  was  younger ;  his 
preferment  was  not  nearly  so  Yaluable,  and  the  private  wealth  at  his  dis- 
posal bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  his  competitor.  The  College  was 
frincipally  composed  of  the  creatures  of  the  two  last  Popes,  Sixtns  and 
nnooent,  educated  in  those  principles,  on  which  the  morals  of  the  Roman 
Court  were  at  this  time  founded.  .  .  .  Accordingly  the  election  was  not 
long  doubtful ;  indeed,  Borgia  had  taken  a  sure  precaution  to  preclude 
liesitation,  by  placing  two  mules  laden'  with  gold  *  at  the  disposal  of  a 
faithful  Cardinal,  to  be  bestowed  as  occasion  might  require. 

Alexander  VI.  immediately  proceeded,  after  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor, to  fulfil  the  conditions  privately  stipulated  with 
the  cardinals,  who  had  simoniacally  elected  him.  On  Manner  of  his 
Aacagna  Sforza  he  conferred  the  profitable  dignity  of  vice-  dection* 
chancellor;  to  Cardinal  Orsini  hej ceded  his  palace  at 
Rome,  together  with  two  other  mansions ;  to  Cardinal  Colonna  he  gave  atl 
Abbey,  with  numerous  dependencies  ;  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  the 
bishopric  of  Porto,  together  with  his  furniture  and  a  cellar  of  delicious 
wines ;  to  others,  churches  or  towns ;  to  others,  undisguised  gold.  Five  only 
in  the  whole  college— one  of  whom  was  Julian,  his  rival— are  believed  to 
have  resisted  all  these  varieties  of  corruption.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Roman  people,  as  if  they  gloried  in  the  iniquity  of  their  rulers,  hailed  the 
decision  of  the  Conclave  witb  unusual  expressions  of  satisfaction.  On  no 
other  ocJtesion  had  the  holy  city  arrayed  herself  in  such  festive  splen- 
dour, or  descended  to  such  loathsomeness  of  adulation  f,  as  on  that,  when 
she  placed  in  the  apostolical  chair  the  most  profligate  of  mankind,  and 
offered  the  last  insult — we  say  not  to  the  name  of  Christ,  for  that  had  long 
been  scorned, — but  to  a  Church  which  still  called  itself  Christian,  and  to 
the  nations  which  still  recognized  that  Church. 

In  early  life,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  II.,  Roderic  Borgia,  already 
a  cardinal,  had  been  stigmatized  by  a  public  censure  for  his  unmuffled 
debaucheries.  Afterwards  he  publicly  cohabited  with  a  Roman  matron 
named  Vanozia,  by  whom  he  had  Ave  acknowledged  children.  Neither 
in  his  manners  nor  in  his  language  did  he  affect  any  regard  for  morality 
or  for  decency;  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  pontificate  was,  to  cele* 
brate,  with  scandalous  magnificence,  in  his  own  palace,  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Lucretia.  Those  cardinals,  who  had  conspired  for  his  eleva- 
tion, could  not  pretend  either  surprise  or  offence  at  this  outrage.  But  Julian 
della  Rovera  refused  his  countenance  to  those  festivities,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  fortress  of  Ostia. 

^  Some  My,  four  mule*  laden  with  tUver.    The  diffiutncei  in  a  moial  point  of  viewi  is 
not  important. 

f  The  following  distich  was  published  on  thii  occasion  :— 

CiBsara  maena  fuit,  nunc  Roma  est  maxima  |  Sestut 
Begnat  Alesander :  iUe  vir,  iste  Deus. 
This  was  the  serious  flattery  of  the  day :  some  other  verses,  published  after  some  little 
•iperieuce  of  Uie  Pope's  divine  administration,  are  leas  discreditable  to  the  dty  of  Caetar 
and  Pasquin. 

Vendit  Alexander  Claves,  Altaria,  Christum. 

Eroerat  ille  prius :  vendere  jure  potest 
De  vitio  in  vitram,  de  flammt  transit  in  ignem  j 

Roma  sub  Hispano  deperit  imperio. 
Sextos  Taiquinius,  Sextos  Nero,  Sextos  et 
Semper  iiib  Seilis  perdita  Roma  itti« 
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At  this  period  in  the  mnnili  of  papMrt  ^m  ipirilDAl  mmeMam  off  Hm 
Sco  wcK  to  Tcry  imigiiificttiU  conpiiicd  with  ito  rtraggloo  for  tanponl 
oUmU.  ttid  th«M  itnigglft  wtra  now  lo  intarwovea  wUh  tho  mmhI 
pSiUn  of  £nrop«,  thftt  to  tnoe«  with  any  aoeiirMy,  the  cxploita  oi  Al» 
■adert  or  JdiuiIL,  would  be  totnuMcribo  thecivil  Uitovj  of  Italy,  RMMb 
and  Gemuuiy.  Such  a  taik  it  eonsuiteal  noMMr  with  the  Hmfts  of  iHi 
worik,  nor  iti  dedgn;  and  tinee  the  various  vicea,  wlildi  pocaliarty  diilh- 
gnished  this  Fbpet  are  chieiy  eiempliftcd  in  Ua  political  tTaaaactioai,  m 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  circumstantial  nariativea  of  Siameadi,  m 
Ouicdaidini*— contented  in  our  more  contracted  ooorae  to  mcntioa  aadi 
incidents,  as  are  more  closely  connected  either  with  tlio  religioo  of  Cfarirti 
or  the  economy  of  the  Church,  or  the  pretensions  of  the  ApoatoKcal  8m, 
Thus  shiJl  we  nolpass  unnoticed  thecdelMated projcei ofallianee agaisit 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  which  waa  proponed  fay  Ala- 
Negotiaiimu  ander  VI.  to  Bijaiet,  emperor  of  the  Tdrks.  The  Pops 
wUk  B^jateL    appeared,  on  this  occasion,  as  the  Suaeraia  Xjnd  of  Ni- 

ples ;  and  in  his  overtures  be  lepresested  to  the  Snltsa, 
that  that  kingdom  was  menaced  by  fiMreign  invasion ;  that  it  was  thi 
dierign  of  Charlea  to  anbject  it  to  his  autiiority,  and  then  to  ton  Ui 
arma  into  Thrace,  against  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  that  the  Ficadi 
king  was  full  of  ambition,  and  careless  about  the  meana  of  indulging  it; 
while  for  himself  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart,  than  the  repoae  of  da 
Turk,  in  consideration  of  the  good-will  and  mutual  firiendship  aubasti^g 
between  them.  •  •  •  •  The  nature  of  the  engagements,  mto  which  Biysmt 
consequently  entered,  does  not  certainly  appear,  but  when  the  criidi 
arrived,  he  took  no  measures  to  fulfil  them ;  and  the  Vicar  of  Chriat,  after 
having  invoked  the  Mahometan  arms  into  the  heart  of  Europe  against  a 
Oiristian  prince,  was  pursued  by  the  additional,  aud  to  him  more  bitter, 
reflexion,  that  he  had  incurred  that  infamy  in  vain. 

On  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  announced 

D    at'     GfihjR     ^^  ^^  Pope,  their  compatriot^  the  success  of  his  expe- 

.    rff«eow?r  d.    ^'^'^"*     Alexander  VI.  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  so 

^     .  magnificent  an  occasion  to  exhibit  the  plenitude  of  his 

^  authority :  accordingly,  he  conferred  upon  the  crown  of 

Castille  the  full  right  to  possess  all  that  had  been  discovered,  and  all  that 

might    hereafter  be  discovered,  whether  islands  or  continents,  ivhether 

situated  in  the  Indies  or  in  any  other  region.     In  a  succession  of  bulb 

published  on  this  subject,  in  the  year  1493,  at  a  season  when  the  power  of 

the  See  bore  no  proportion  to  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  when  the  character 

of  the  prelates,  who  administered  it,  was  not,  certainly,  such  as  to  redeem 

its  degradation,  Pope  Alexander  drew  a  line  along  the  map,  from  the 

north  to  the  south,  and  gave  away,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  half  the  habitable 

world.     And  so  much  seriousness  did  he  affect  to  attach  to  his  donation, 

that  he  descended  to  specify  the  exact  distance  from  his  line,  at  which  the 

rights  of  Spain  should  begin,  and  those  of  other  nations  end. 


*  We  shall  cite  the  wortU  in  which  this  author  has  drawn  the  character  of  Alexander  VI. 
<  In  Alessandro  Sesto  fii  loWnia  e  sagadti  sinj^lare,  consiglio  ecceUente,  efficacia  a  per- 
■iiadere  maravip^liosa,  e  a  tiitte  le  faccende  gravi  aoUecitudine  e  deatreisa  incredibale— mi 
crano  questevirlil  avanzate  di  j^ande  intervallo  da'  viiii— costtimi  oacenissimi,  non  ain- 
ceriti,  non  ver^gna,  non  veriti,  non  fede,  non  religione,  avariiia  insasiahile,  ambiiiona 
immotlerata,  crudelti  piO  cbe  liarbara,  e  ardentissima  cupiditi  di  esaltare  in  qualunque 
roodo  i  fiffliuoli,  i  quali  erano  raulii ;  e  tra  questi  quakuno. .  non  meno  detestabile  in  parte 
alcuna  del  padre.'  Storia  d'  Italia,  lib.  i.  Gtiicciardiui  was  ten  yean  old  when  Borgia 
"as  raised  to  the  pon^ficale)  axidhia  hirtoT^  be^jUia  with  that  year. 
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.  It  IB  proper  to  add,  that  the  Portugese  contested  the  validity  of  the 
act.  Let  U8  inquire,  then,  on  what  ^ound  did  they  rest  their  opposition  ? 
Did  they  dispute  the  authority  by  which  the  edict  had  been  issued  ?  Far 
otherwise ;  only  they  maintained  that,  by  a  similar  act,  Eu^nius  IV.  had 
previously  bestowed  tlie  same  rights  upon  themselves.  It  was  no  contest 
between  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  See  of  Rome,  but  only  a  question, 
vrhetber  a  Pope  could  confer  upon  one  prince,  what  a  preceding  Pope  had 
already  bestowed  upon  another.  And  in  this  dispute,  between  a  living 
and  a  departed  pontiff,  after  many  assemblies  had  been  held,  and  new 
boundaries  delineated,  and  great  violence  displayed,  Alexander  persisted, 
and  succeeded,  in  defiance  of  every  right  and  every  semblance  even  of 
pontifical  justice.  In  the  year  following,  Africa  became  the  subject  of 
a  very  similar  dispute ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  Pope  showed  thus  much 
respect  to  the  authority  of  Pius  II.,  who  had  conferred  the  contested  pro- 
vinces upon  Portugal,  that  he  confined  the  conquests  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  leaving  Fez  and  the  conti- 
{(uous  regions  to  the  possession  of  Portugal.  We  may  smile  at  the 
arrogance  of  a  declining  despotism ;  nor  shall  we  be  astonished  by  the 
obsequiousness  of  those  who  found  their  interest  in  obsequiousness.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  right  of  the  See  was  not  disputed,  the  motives 
which  it  pretended  were  certainly  such  as  to  justify  the  exercise  of  its 
right.  For  it  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  act  of  donation,  that  holy 
and  pious  missionaries  should  be  despatched  forthwith,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  newly  conquered  tracts,  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

When  Charles  VIII.  entered  Rome,  in  the  year  1494,  Julian  della 
Rovera  (as  well  as  some  other  cardinals)  was  in 
his  suite,  and  shared  in  his  counsels*.  From  the  de-  Charles  VIII, 
tennined  hostility  of  Julian ;  from  the  wish  for  refor-  at  Rome. 
niation,  which  had  so  oi\en  been  manifested  by  the 
(M)urt  and  people  of  France;  from  the  undue  estimate  then  formed  of  the 
character  of  the  actual  king,  Alexander  felt  reason  to  apprehend  the 
accomplishment  of  the  menace  so  frequently  repeated, — the  assembly  of  a 
general  council ;  and  he  easily  foresaw,  that  the  first  act  of  that  council 
would  be,  to  depose  himself.  From  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  he  opened 
negotiations  with  the  conqueror ;  but,  whether  it  had  never  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Charles  to  press  the  Holy  See  to  any  extremities,  or  whether,  as  is 
believed  by  the  best  writers,  Alexander  found  means  to  corrupt  the  most 
intimate  advisers  of  the  king  by  largesses  and  promises,  the  designs  of 
Julian  were  frustrated,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Pope  was  preserved 
by  a  favourable  convention.  He  returned  to  the  pontifical  palace;  he 
resumed  his  former  state;  he  gave  the  king  a  formal  reception  at  St. 
Peter's,  with  the  usual  solemnities  ;  and  the  king  did  not  disdain  to  submit 
to  the  usual  humiliation.  He  bent  his  knee.s,  and  kissed  the  pontifTs 
foot  and  hand ;  and,  subsequently,  on  the  celebration  of  the  pontifical 
mass,  took  his  seat  below  the  first  cardinal,  and  ministered  water  to  the 
hands  of  the  Popet.     Such  were  the  marks  of  deference  which  had  long 


*  Gutcciardini  (lib.  i.  cap.  iii.)  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  accompHshment  of 
Char]e)(*s  designs  against  Italy  to  this  Cardinal — '  fatale  iustnimpnto  e  allora,  e  prima, 
e  iH>i ';de 'mail  dUtalia.* — ^The  King  at  one  moment  certainly  relaxed  in  his  zeal,  and 
was  reanimated  by  the  authority  and  veliemence  of  Julian. 

f  Guicciardini  mentions,  tliat  the  Pope,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  these  ceremonies 
to  all  posterity,  caused  them  to  be  represented  m  painting,  in  one  of  tlie  chambers  qC  IbA 
castle  of  St.  AngeUh    It  is  to  be  remorkedi  that  they  'W vi«  iVie  ^ocm^  <:«t«nic^\xvK^V^^wta;v<^ 
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btea  encUd  by  P^ipat,  and  pud  by  Bovcraigiit;  \mt  mmtmtp  tiff  M. 
had  they  been  proetitoled  so  gnUiitoualy— Mf«r»  till  bow,  bad  Oq 
been  tendered  in  the  place  of  cheetieemenl  end  inbmy.  by  •  powcrfderi 
TOtoriooa  prince,  to  a  pontiff  as  deetitnteof  eti«f^»  •*  ^  wnsMlOMH^ 
poUuted  with  crimea.  ^,_ 

There  was  one  article  in  the  above  treaty  wbkh  iMds  to  On  MMtM 

of  a  singular  epiaode  in  |»palhiBlflrf.    TtMSallaBlr 

^inmtte  trotter  Jaiet  had  a  brother  named  Ziam,  or  Jen,  (like  btawK 

^  BqjaseL      the  ton  of  Ifahomet  II.,)  whoee  popalasi^  eov^ 

and  ambition,  made  him  dangefoua  to  the  tais 
The  morale  of  the  Seraglio  permitted  the  destraction  of  eudi  rivalas  Mi 
Zium,  fearing  that  fate,  had  escaped  to  Rhodea,  and  plneod  Umsrif  ii 
Christian  hands.  From  Rhodes  he  waa  carried  to  IVaaoe,  and  thenm.k 
pamed  into  the  custody  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  It  was  then  thai  Dijiti 
nvvUug  hunself  of  the  avarice  of  the  vicars  of  Chriat  as  the  nMaai^ 
preserving  the  concord  of  an  empire  hostile  to  the  Oiristian  faith,  engi|N 
to  pay  to  the  See  a  yearly  aum  of  forty  thousand  ducata — nominal^fv 
the  keeping  and  entertainment  of  his  brodier;  really,  to  make  it  Lbs  iaioMt 
of  the  Vatican  to  secure  the  prisoner  et  Rome,  and  not  to  resign  hiii  to 
any  enemy  of  the  empire*.  The  money  was  futhiully  paid,  and  Sian 
remained  a  safe  and  profitable  captive  at  the  apostotical  ooart.  CMm 
VIII^  who  seems  at  that  time  to  have  reelly  harboured  aome  ultetitf 
designs  against  the  Turkish  power,  stipulated  with  Aleiaiider  fisr  Ihi 
posseisinn  of  Ziiim.  The  pontiff  obecrved  his  engagement ;  hot  Ik 
prisoner  carried  with  him  from  his  confinement  the  eeeda  of  a  meilri 
dtsordw.  He  died  very  soon  afterwards;  and  there  eeems  eome  i 
to  ;believe,  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was  a  alow  and  aubtle  poison 
nistered  under  the  superintendence  of  Alexander^. 

CiBsar  Borgia  was  the  second,  and  favourite,  and  worthy  son  of  Aleiandcr 

VI.     He  commenced  his  career  as  a  Churchman ;  but 
The  Duke  Fa-    in  1498,  he  found  it  more  politic  at  once  to  throw  off 
kntino*  that  profession ;  and  he  then  received  the  title,  which 

he  has  rendered  one  of  the  most  famous  in  history.  Ai 
Duke  Valentino,  or  Valentinois,  he  took  the  field  in  Romagpaa,  the  tcob 
poral  champion  of  the  Holy  See,  for  the  destruction  of  its  enemies,  tbt 
confirmation  of  its  authority  over  the.  city,  and  the  enlargement  of  Hi 
territories.  Supported  by  the  talents  and  resources  of  his  father,  he  sa^ 
ceeded  in  these  designs  to  an  extent  attained  in  no  preceding  age,  and  by 
means  which  are  known  to  every  reader.  But,  in  seeking  thus  to  advaaet 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  Alexander  had,  in  truth,  no  other  design  tfaiS 
to  aggrandize  his  son ;  nor  did  Valentino  toil  through  such  a  mass 
of  crimes  with  any  more  distant  object,  than  to  erect  a  principelity 
for,  himself}.    To  this  end  he  had  calculated,  as  seemed  to  him,  every 

the  leconciliatioii  of  the  parties.  On  their  first  meeting^  whidi  was  not  tliona||b^ 
official,  some  of  tlie  most  humiliating  were  dispensed  with.  The  '  Capitnla  ComcntHHii 
PkipsB  et  Ref^  Francin,  &c./  are  cited  from  the  <  Dlaxy  of  Buichard,'  hy  Boseo^  lA 
of  Leo  X.,  Appendisc,  No.  tuxv, 

*  Guicciard.,  lib.  L  cap.  iil 

f  Of  course  this  fact  iv  not,  nor  could  it  well  have  been,  undisputed.  RavnaUas  (aiin. 
1495,  s.  8,  &c.)  refers  to  Burchardus  to  prove  that  the  caj^ive  died  from  a  chanse  of  diet. 
The  words  of  Burchardus  are — <  15  Feburier,  le  fils  du  grand  Turc  mounit  a  jfiipki  <K 
etu  sive  potu  non  coaveuienti  naturiB  fuse  et  consueto  — '  At  the  same  time,  BaynaUbos 
mentions  the  vulgar  account^  which  is  affirmed  by  Quieciardini.  See  Boteoe,  Xifis  of 
Leo  X.,  chap.  ir. 

}  ^Yftifhafchad&&Qw}%'ttsA^ks^^Vsmu«5k\^^C^^  tAkh,ata 
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possible  contin^ncy;  by  much  daring^,  great  address,  and  an  entire 
contempt  of  every  scruple,  of  all  faith,  and  of  all  shame,  he  had  already 
accomplished  much :  and,  to  secure  the  stability  of  his  power,  he  had 
employed  every  expedient  within  the  reach  of  human  foresight— when  the 
realization  of  his  schemes  was  put  to  an  unexpected  trial,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  his  own  dangerous  sickness. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  death'of  A!exan* 
der,  which  stand  on  the  most  extensive  evidence : — ^The 
Duke  Valentino,  being  greatly  in  want  of  money  to  pay  'Death  of 
hit  troops,  applied  to  his  father  for  assistance;  but  the  Alexander  Vt^ 
apostolical  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  neither  resources 
nor  credit  were  then  at  hand  to  replenish  it.  On  which  the  duke 
suggested  to  the  Pope  an  easy,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  very  unusual 
method  of  supplying  their  wants.  The  Cardinal  Cometo,  as  well  as  some 
others  of  the  sacred  college,  had  a  great  reputation  for  wealth ;  and  it  was 
then  the  practice  at  Rome  for  the  property  of  cardinals  to  devolve,  on  their 
decease,  to  the  See.  He  proposed  to  get  rid  of  this  Cometo.  The  Pope 
csonsented;  and,  accordingly,  invited  the  cardinals  to  an  entertainment, 
which  he  prepared  for  them  in  his  vineyard  of  Cometo,  for  it  was  near 
the  Vatican.  Among  the  wines  sent  for  this  occasion,  one  bottle  way 
prepared  with  poison ;  and  instmctions  were  carefully  given  to  the  super- 
intendant  of  the  feast  respecting  the  disposal  of  that  bottle.  It  happened 
that,  some  little  time  before  supper,  the  Pope  and  his  son  arrived,  bnd,  as 
It  was  very  hot,  they  called  for  wine.  And  then,  whether  through 
the  error  or' the  absence  of  the  confidential  officer,  the  poisoned  bottle  vras 
presented  to  them.  Both  drank  of  it,  and  both  immediately  suffered  its 
violent  effects.  Valentino,  who  had  mixed  much  water  with  his  wine,  and 
was,  besides,  young  and  vigorous,  through  the  immediate  use  of  powerful 
antidotes*,  was  saved.     But  Alexander  having,  taken  his  draught  nearly 

the  death  of  the  Pope,  and  the  removal  of  the  Duke,  became  the  heir  of  all  hit  pains." 
Tlie  iMutiality  of  this  writer  to  the  public  character  of  the  I>uke  (with  whom  he  was  per- 
tonally  acquainted)  is  known  to  every  one.  Tet  there  ii  a  passage  (in  the  Prince,  chap, 
vii.)  which  is  worth  citing.  '  Having  thus  collected  all  the  Duke*s  actions,  methinks  I 
conld  not  well  blame  him,  but  rather  set  him  as  a  pattern  to  be  followed  by  all  those  who, 

by  profane  and  other  means,  have  been  exalted  to  an  empire Whoever,  therefiyre, 

deems  it  necessary,  on  his  entrance  into  a  new  principality,  to  secure  himself  from  his 
enemies,  and  gain  his  friends ;  to  overcome,  either  by  force,  or  by  cunnini^ ;  to  make 
himself  beloved  or  feared  of  his  people;  to  bo  followed  and  reverenced  by  his  soldiers; 
to  root  ont  those  that  can  hurt  him,  or  owe  him  any  hurt ;  to  change  the  ancient  orders 
for  new  ways ;  to  be  severe,  and  yet  acceptable,  maguanimous,  aud  liberal ;  to  extinguuh 
the  unfaithful  soldiery,  and  create  new ;  to  maintain  to  himself  the  amities  of  kings  and 
princes,  so  that  they  shall  either  with  favour  benefit,  or  be  wary  how  they  offend  him — 
cannot  find  more  &esh  and  lively  examples  than  in  the  actions  of  this  man.'  In  a  separate 
narrative,  usually  published  in  the  same  volume,  Machiavel  relates  at  length  (what  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  those  lively  examples)  the  methods  which  the  Duke  employed  to  rid  himself 
of  certain  enemies — Vitelloizo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  of  Fermo,  Paul,  and  the  Duke  of 
Qravioa ;  and  a  more  block  and  scandalous  tissue  of  perfidy,  crueltv,  and  villany  cannot 
possibly  be  imagined.    That  he  was  the  author  of  the  assassination  of  his  elder  brother,  the 


The  following  is  the  brief  account  given  by  Paul  Jovius  of  this  transaction,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  lib.  ii,  l)e  Vita  Lconis  X.  '  Nam  Pontifex  inopi©  metu  rapax  atmie  illo  immani 
ingenio  sabvus,  ut  Caasari  filio  magnos  alenti  exercitus  et  regio  luxu  libenUitatem  passim 
osteudenti  pecuniam  suppeditaret,  ditiskimum  quemque  Cardinalium  veneno  sustulerat, 
hand  dubie  in  reliquos  aulsc  sacerdotiis  atque  opibus  insignes  hasreditatis  spe  ssviturus, 
idti  admirabili  deorum  providentia  homo  in  religionis  causa  probtosua  «1  t^J^A  ^x^vsa 
Ibrtunse  interfuit,  ad  exitium  ItaliaQ  natus,  jibi  mortemi  supwmaia^cto  Cw*arL  ^aa  o^ar 


r 
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piir«,  «nd  being  likewiw;  enfeebled  by  age.  died  in  ihe  course  of  the  sam 
evening. 

It  is  propf  r  lo  add,  tlmt  there  ere  two  other  accounts  of  this  transaction, 
diflering  from  lliai  which  is  here  piven  on  the  genera]  a^rreeraenl  ot 
numerou*  nolhoriliei  One  in  that  of  Pielro  Muliri  d'Angleria.  a  couu 
cillor  of  Ferdinand,  of  whom  an  epistle  is  Mtaot,  in  which  the  Pofw  ii 
eiculpoted  from  all  purticipalioti  in  the  crime,  and  the  whole  guilt  Ihron 
upon  the  duke.  Anil  this  has  been  received  by  some  writers  as  the  moft 
probable,  through  consideration  of  the  general  hatred  then  subsiilitp;; 
against  Alexander,  and  tlie  prevalent  disposition  to  propagate  and  beliftr 
any  evil  rumour  resiweting  him  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  resls  m 
any  other  original  tculimony.  The  other  account  is  extracted  by  Biv- 
naldus  (anu.  1503,  sect,  si.),  from  a  manuscript  journal  of  the  hsiw 
of  Borgia*  ;  and  lierein  vre  are  entertained  by  a  circumstantial  dcscriptiw 
of  the  last  natural  illness  of  Alexander,  the  character  of  the  fever,  lie 
practice  of  the  phyHician*.  the  piety  of  the  departing  pontlH'.  the  revermw 
with  which  he  received  the  last  Eacrameot,  the  demeanour  of  the  cardiatU 
and  others  who  were  present  ot  the  edifying  scene.  But  this  family  nsm- 
tive,  being  at  variance  with  llie  less  partial  accounts  of  the  sanie  tnoiV- 
lion,  may  be  rejected  without  much  hesiiatlon- 

Such,  then,  was  the  probable  end  uf  Alexander  VI. :  he  was  poisuQ(^ 
by  the  cup  prepared  for  his  own  guest  by  bis  own  hand,  or.  at  least.  \n 
the  hand  of  a  bela%'ed  son,  whose  notorious  crimes  he  had  loug  endurnt 
and  fostered,  and  whom  he  seems  lo  have  loved  for  those  very  crimes;  u> 
(bat,  in  respect  to  his  general  character,  it  imports  not  very  much,  nheilicr 
h«  was  an  accomplice  or  not  in  that  last  offence,  of  which  he  was  Iht 
deaerving  victim.  *  All  Rome  (says  Guicciardioi)  rushed  to  St.  Peter'j 
to  behold  his  corpse  with  incredible  festivity;  .nor  was  there  any 
man  who  could  satiate  his  eyes  with  gazing  on  the  remains  of  a  serpeal, 
which,  by  bis  immoderate  ambition  and  pesliferons  perfidy,  and  every 
manner  of  frightful  cruelty,  of  monstrous  lust  and  unheard-of  avarice, 
trafGcking  indiseriminalely  with  things  sacred  and  profane,  had  impoisoncd 
the  whole  world.'  Yet  the  world  still  continued  to  acknowledge  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  to  Imw  before  the  (hrone  of  St.  Peter.  The  cup 
was   nut   yet  full  ;   some   lew    remaiulug   iiiiijuiliea  tierc  sliil   Lo    be  ncujiB' 

plished ;  the  arm  of  vengeance  was  still  suspended,    and  JLuther,  the 

iaitateni,pepBriiMt — hilarioH  icilicetia  ctanaduni  *d  umbniiuni  Vationi  f oateni  vcneaiM 
faibunt,  Uj^oa  pocilUtorui  eiron:  commutata,  qusm  ^ra  fraude  gpuUntia  aliquot  wmtir 
libui  hoQoris  ipecie  paiBviuent.  Mortua  Aluandro,  it  Coaare  ezquisitii  andiliitii  nl 
ia  ipu  juveatn  lohore  itmenl  impetum  tii  luitjuente,  Comitia  niot  hatnta,'  Ike.  it. 
Tlia  ume  author  describei  the  ume  event  (De  vita  Uagni  Caoaalri,  lib.  iL)  witk  litUt 
TuiatioD,  but  vlthtbefoUciwingadilition: — '  Accepi  ug;o i^  Adiiang Cardiuale  O  '  ~~ 
ia  cujui  villa  ccEaabatur,  ic  eodum  moctifeia  puculo  ]  '' 
viiccium  feiTOre,  ut  obortm  c^i^oes  oppresiLa  sena 

Rolium  Irigida  plenum  meTg«re  cogeietur,  neque  priuipenutii  iiiteraneii  adri 
tguain  ei  eiitrenia  cutii  in  DXUviai  abicUB  tota  corpora  ileddaiet'  Raphael  Vol■teInB■^ 
in  bia  life  of  Alexander  VI.,  likewise  menltoni  the  illneu  of  the  eaidiual,  limiillaiM'nm 
with  that  of  the  Pope.  Voltaire  iliihelievei  the  whole  atoiy,  awing  to  ila  extrane  tmpo- 
bability;  vhilu  he  allows  that  Ihe  father  and  uu  were  'les  deux  plus  Kiandi  Kilaats 
pumi  lei  puissanrea  dorEurope.'  Id  the  itaijilhen,  lo  veiy  improbable  ?  But  IT  it  wist, 
mere  probability  ia  a  very  faitbleu  test  of  biatacicsl  truth.  Thiup  contiarf  to  all  calcu- 
lation are  happening  every  day,  and  have  ilvaya  happened. 

'  SiimoDOi  UkewiN  refen  lu  the  '  Letteia  of  the  Amboaiador  of  the  Houae  of  Este,' 
and  to  Huratori,  Anuoli  d'  Italia,  torn.  x.  p.  15.  Aecotdiof  to  Giuoeiardini  (lib.  n.), 
the  death  of  Alexander  look  place  on  Aiwint  17, 1503, — 'e  ilgiotna  tgaar'^-  '  — ^~ 
morto  laeoaida  V  Qu  Ata  Paidi&iiu^C^iaudi  Baa  iPSB«i  HK^  iafiato  a 
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destined  instrument,  had  not  yet 'commenced  his  noviciate  among  the 
Augustinian  Mendicants. 

After  the  funeral  honours  had  been  duly  paid  to  the  departed  pontifiT, 
eight  and  thirty  cardinals  entered  into  Conclave  to  choose 
a  successor.  The  unusual  number  of  the  electors  may  Section  and 
be  one  reason  why  the  present  election  was  not  charged  Death  of  PiuM  TIL 
nflih  simony  ;  but  it  presented  a  scene  of  treacherous 
intrigue,  scarcely  less  shameful,  in  which  Julian  della  Rovera  was  the 
principal  actor — for  as  no  man  was  more  daring  in  warfare,  so  was 
not  any  one  more  astute  in  duplicity,  than  he.  By  the  success  of  his 
machinations,  a  sick  and  feeble  old  man,  the  nephew  of  Pius  II.,  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate  on  September  22,  1503 ;  and  scarcely  had  he 
received  the  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  (which,  though  a  cardinal,  he 
had  not  previously  received,)  and  undergone  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  III.,  when  he  died — six  and  twenty  days 
afler  his  election.  Great  expectations  were  excited  by  his  reputed  virtues 
and  piety,  and  his  ardently  expressed  desire  for  a  reformation  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  his  memory  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed by  his  death,  rather  than  by  some  act  of  apostacy,  by  which 
he  might  not  improbably  have  imitated  so  many  of  his  predecessors. 

Julian  celebrated  the  mass  at  his  obsequies  ;  and  scarcely  was  that  office 
performed  when  here-opened  his  former  intrigues  in  the  design, 
on  this  occasion,  of  procuring  his  own  election.  He  gained  the  JuHusIL 
leading  cardinals  ;  he  gained  the  Duke  de  Valentinois,  who  di- 
rected the  Spanish  party  in  the  conclave,  by  magnificent  promises,  and  the 
confidence  that  they  would  be  observed.  On  the  very  first  scrutiny,  Julian 
della  Rovera  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  chair  of  Alexander  VI.  We 
should  here  mention  that,  before  the  election  of  Pius  III.,  the  cardinals  in 
conclave  had  bound  the  future  Pope,  among  other  conditions,  to  convoke  a 
council  general  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  within  two  years  from  the 
time  of  his  election,  and  to  make  the  assembly  of  such  councils,  hereafter, 
triennial.  It  appears  that  Julian,  on  his  elevation,  g^ve  his  assent  to  the 
same  stipulations*. 

He  took  the  name  of  Julius  II.,  thereby  intending,  as  many  suppose, 
to  avow  his  preference  of  the  military  to  the  sacerdotal  ^ 
character,  and  to  declare  his  greater  disposition  to  imi-      His  military 
tate    the    glories  of  Pagan,    than   of  Christian,   Rome.         character. 
Assuredly  his    whole  pontificate   was  directed  by    such 
motives;  and  if  the  ten  years,  through  which  it  extended,  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  events  properly  appertaining  to  ecclesiastical  history,  those 
events  did  scarcely  ever  originate  with  the  Pope,  and  were  unconnected 
with  the  principles  of  his  government.     It  was  not  that  he  neglected,  in 
the  progpress  of  his  negotiations  and  campaigns,  to  carry  on  his  lips  the 
name  of  St.  Peter,  to  whet  the  material  upon  the  spiritual  sword,  and  to 
thunder  forth  bulls  and  anathemas  with  all  the  majesty  of  former  days ;  but 
it  was  in  this  respect  only  that  he  was  distinguished  firom  the  other  tem- 
poral sovereigns,  with  whom  he  leagued  or  contended. 

Afler  so  long  a  course  of  pontifical  degeneracy,  in  the  hands  of  a  Pope 
so  absolutely  secular  as  Julius,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  those 

*  The  form  of  tho  oath  desenrei  to  be  cited  in  its  Yery  words.    '  Pramissa  omnia  et 
singula  promitto,  voYeo  et  juro  observare  et  adimplere,  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia,  purd  et . 
timpliciter  et  bona  fide,  realiter,  et  cum  effectu  peijurii  et  anathematis,  a  quibus  nee  me 
ipsum  absolvam,  nee  alieni  absolutioncm  committam.    Ita  me  I>eiis  adiuret^  fte«*    it 
appears  in  Beausobre,  Hist.  Refonn.  liv.  i. 
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bolts  had  lost  their  force  and  their  terrors ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
having  descended  to  the  policy  of  a  secular  prince,  would  have  been  treated 
by  his  brother  princes  with  no  superior  reverence.  Yet  was  it  other- 
wise; the  fetters  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  were  not  yet  wholly  ub* 
loosed,  and  the  spiritual  weapon  was  still  an  object  of  apprehension  even 
to  the  king  of  France.  So  late  as  the  year  1510,  Louis  XII.*,  beiiur 
deeply  embroiled  with  the  Pope,  and  struck  with  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, assembled  a  council  of  his  clergy  at  Tours,  and  fornnally  demanded 
their  opinions  on  such  points  as  these : — *  Whether  the  Pope  had  a  rig:ht 
to  make  war,  when  neither  the  interests  of  religion,  nor  the  domains  of  the 
Church  were  in  danger  ?  Whether  a  prince  might  seize  the  eeclesiaUical 
states,  in  case  the  Pope  were  his  declared  enemy,  and  keep  temponry 
possession  of  them,  until  he  should  have  humbled  his  adversary  ?  Wliether, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  a  subtraction  of  obedience,  under  certtin 
restrictions,  were  lawful  ?  Whether  a  prince  might  defend  another 
prince— his  ally — against  the  pontifical  arms  ?'  Such  were  the  scruples 
which  still  were  felt  even  in  the  court  of  France.  They  were  removed 
by  the  loyalty  of  the  episcopal  assembly :  nevertheless,  even  after  their 
removal,  enough  remained  to  distinguish  the  apostolical  from  all  other 
governments ;  and  as  those  distinctions  were  founded  on  popular  opinbu, 
fostered  by  priestly  influence,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  counteract  their 
efiect,  or  foresee  their  termination. 

JuUus  II.  knew  better  than  any  one  the  advantage  which  he  thus  pos- 
sessed, and  he  likewise  knew  the  precise  extent  of  it,  so  that  in  using  it 
constantly,  he  seldom  abused  it ;  and  thus  it  proved  that  he  was  successful 
beyond  all  expectation  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  most  difficult  desi^ifus. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the  Duke  de  Valentinois  in  pos* 
session  of  many  cities  in  the  llomagna,  which  the  latter  had  usurped 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  of  which  he  appropriated  the  reve- 
nues. Him,  the  most  dissembling  of  men,  Julius  in  some  measure  sup- 
planted by  dissimulationf.     From  another  nobleman  (Paolo  Baglioni)  he 

recovered  the  city  of  Perugia  by  singular  auducity ;  he 
His  successes,     suddenly  entered  the  hold  of  his  enemy  with  his  cardinals 

only,  attended  by  no  escort,  and  in  such  guise  reclaimed 
and  recovered  his  rights  of  sovereignty.  He  compelled  the  Venetians  to 
restore  several  places  which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Holy  See- 
Rimini,  Faenza,  Ravenna,  Cervia ;  und  before  the  end  of  his  pontificate, 
he  had  established  a  direct  authority  over  all  the  cities  which  constitute  the 
ecclesiastical  states.  Even  in  Milan  he  was  almost  paramount,  while 
Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Piacenzu,  were  held  in  the  name  of  the  Churcht 
And  some  have  supposed,  that,  had  his  reign  been  prolonged  for  a  vec^ 
few  years,  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  would  have  been  united  under  the 
sceptre  of  St.  Peter. 

The  object,  however,  which  he  more  openly  professed,  and  which  wis 
at  least  honourable  to  his  patriotism,  was  the  expulsion  of  all  foreignen 

*  The  same  who  caused  a  coin  to  bo  strucki  bearing  the  inscription,  Perdam  BabyJonu 
nomen, 

t 
one 

gremt  opportumViea  ui  »^'\i\y;  yiww  «LUK\aL\iv&.^^.    iN<;venneiess,  in  ini»  case,  fiavm^;  ID* 

i>iike's  person  onXitcVy  '\u\v\%  -^viw^V^  Q.'i\\K«!\^  ^\\wsX\.\«aN.VvGD.%ii  ill  as  the  [irincipitft 

of  his  enemies,  and  \jncu  ol  Yu*  «.^  Ni^v\^\xw»6>f»\jSi«^'as!k\  vmk^  v»««w\<«sb^  vkuuoy 

iKpected  and  Y\opcd.  ,   ., 
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(Barbari)  from  the  soil  of  Italy.  The  measures,  by  which  he  pursued  that 
object,  belong  to  ciyil  history,  as  well  as  the  splendid  reputation  which 
they  acquired  for  him.  The  talents  and  the  qualities  of  Philip  and  AIez« 
ander  are  described  by  the  panegyrists  of  Julius,  as  combined  in  him : 
eren  in  their  vices  he  resembled  them — anger  and  intemperance.  Respect- 
ing the  particulars  of  his  policy,  it  is  recorded  that  he  never  would  listen 
to  any  proposal  of  peace,  so  long  as  war,  with  any  promise  of  success, 
was  open  to  him ; '  yet  that  he  so  conducted  war,  as  to  be  in  perpetual 
negotiation.  Enemies,  as  well  as  friends,  were  made  to  serve  his  designs, 
and  distant,  as  well  as  neighbouring,  powers.  He  was  so  fierce  and  inde- 
fatigable a  warrior,  that  at  an  age  almost  decrepit  he  did  not  shrink,  when 
necessary,  from  sharing  the  severest  toils  of  the  meanest  soldiers ;  but| 
at  the  same  time,  no  one  ever  wielded  the  spiritual  weapon  with  more 
imposing  authority  than  Julius.  His  energy  in  the  Vatican  was  scarcely 
surpassed  by  his  bravery  in  the  field ;  and  he  dictated  a  bull  with  the  same 
energy  with  which  he  commanded  an  army.  It  was,  moreover,  particularly 
remarked,  that  he  directed  the  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  mingled  in  the 
holy  services,  with  wonderful  decorum  and  solemnity:  thus  under  no 
circumstances  forgetting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  sacred 
office,  nor  ever  failing  to  make  it  the  means  of  raising  his  personal  dignity^ 
or  advancing  his  political  purposes. 

Another  proof  of  the  expanded  mind  of  Julius  II.  was,  his  patronage  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  which  had  suffered  in  the  general 
degradation  of  the  preceding  pontificates.  Many  cele-  His  patronage 
brated  masters  flourished  during  his  reign,  and  his  of  the  Arts, 
encouragement  was  never  wanting  to  animate,  nor  his 
liberality  to  support  them.  The  foundations  of  St.  Peter' s,  afler  being 
designed  by  Nicholas  V.,  were  finally  laid  by  Julius ;  and  to  prove  the 
value  which  he  attached  to  that  undertaking,  he  placed  the  first  stone 
with  his  own  hand.  The  accumulation  of  so  mnny  and  such  various 
qualities  in  one  character  leaves  no  space  to  doubt  his  extraordinary 
capacity.  And  could  we  be  contented  to  consider  him  only  as  a  secular 
prince — could  we  forget  that  he  was  really  the  chief  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  that  he  professed  to  be  his  vicegerent — the  homage  which  is 
extorted  by  his  genius,  his  audacity,  and  the  ambitious  grandeur  of  his 
spirit,  however  qualified  by  his  political  immorality,  would  be  offered  with 
less  reluctance. 

But  the  Popes,  even  during  this  their  season  of  licentiousness,  had  not 
wholly  forgotten  the  lessons  inculcated  at  Constance  and 
Basle ;  and  among  the  various  dangers  to  which  they  were     Some  CardinaU 
liable,  the  name  which  ever  filled  them  with  the  deepest    convoke  a  Counf 
apprehension,  was  that   of  a  general   Council.    And      cil  at  Pisa, 
thus,  when  Julius  engaged*  to  convoke  such  an  assembly 
within  two  years  from  his  election,  nothing  was  farther  from  his  intention 
than  to  keep  his  faith,  and  in  effect  he  constantly  eluded  every  proposition 
tending  to  that  end.     The  king  of  France  saw  the  advantage  thus  given 
him ;  and  as  there  was  also  a  party  in  the  sacred  college,  which,  through 
an  honest  regard  for  the  Church,  or  a  personal   displeasure  against  the 
Pope,  (for  Julius  II.,  by  an  ungracious  and  disdainful  manner,  firequently 
offended  even  those  whom  he  intended  to  oblige,)  boldly  clamoured  for 

^  Raynaldi,  Annoles,  1503,  s.  i.,  &c.  It  should,  jierhaps,  be  mentioned,  that  Julius 
jniblished,  in  1500,  a  severe  edict  against  the  siraoniacal  election  of  Popes.  He  pro- 
nounced Popes  80  elected  to  be  Heresiarchs,  and  rousequently  degraded  and  deposed. 
The  decree  was  confirmed  in  the  Lateran  Council  ^hich  loUon^d. 
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Hm  Mdanptkm  of  hit  pledge,  Lonit  at  lenglh  pievnied  vpoa  UrnmU 
•ammon  the  oouncil  on  their  own  authority.  Tbov  wwe  idac  m  mnAm\ 
and  the  citj  which  they  appointed  for  the  uaeBalily  waa  Fiaa;  it  w  a 

Slace  conTenient  to  the  Fhmch  and  ItaUan  pwlateib,  and  ii  €OBtaiMi,ii 
u  own  history,  the  precedent  of  a  general  cooncil,  anmmoBcd  by 
nals*  The  emperor  Maidmilian  gave  only  a  cold  aaaeni  to  thoM 
ceedinga.  Julius  exerted  every  nerve  to  cmrii  the  pnjccti 
IflMf  the  prelates  met  together,  and  the  council  waa  Ibnanlly  opened  ea 
the  1st  of  November,  1511.  Presently  soma  tumults  bctwocn  the  Freadi 
and  Florentine  soldiers  alarmed  the  fathers ;  and  after  the  third  soms 
they  retired  to  Milan,  where  they  were  entirely  under  French  protectisfc 
During  that  winter  and  the  following  spring  they  held  five  dOmr  aeasieBs; 
and  then,  as  the  German  bishops  had  never  joined  theoi,  and  as  thi 
emperor  had  at  length  withdrawn  even  the  equivocal  countenance  hithcrts 
vouchsafed  to  them,  they  retired,  for  the  second  time,  from  Milan  ts 
Lyons.  But  on  this  last  removal,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrta  o£  Lorii 
to  give  dignity  and  power  to  the  refugees,  the  councti  became  vutnril| 
eitinct. 

It  M  unnecessary  to  particulariaethe  respective*acts  ofthe  digfai  aessiaai 
of  that  assembly,  not  only  because  they  were  never  carried  into  effect,  bsk 
because  they  were  entirely  directed  to  one  subject — the  relative  anlha- 
rity  of  the  council  and  the  Pope.  Julius,  on  his  side,  thundMcd  frssi 
the  Vatican;  he  excommunicated  all  the  members;  he  «legraded  aai 
deprived  the  cardinals.  They,  on  their  part,  after  some  verboae  dedan> 
tions,  summoned  the  Pope  into  their  presence,  declared  him  contumadoui^ 
and  finally  suspended  him.  But  thb  was  their  last  efibrt,  and  the  aignsL. 
as  it  were,  for  their  extinction ;  and  the  blow  thus  impotently  dealt  faf 
the  expirinp:  assembly  was  not  felt  on  the  Throne  of  St.  Peter*. 

Nevertheless,   this  short-lived  council  in  some  measure  achieved  ils 

professed  purpose.     Julius,  in  the  first  instance*  reslW 

The  Fifth         feared  it ;  and  he  then  saw  no  effectual  method  o( 

Lateran  Council,    crushing  it,  except  the  convocation  of  a  rival  council.  He 

therefore  issued  a  summons  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
to  assemble  at  Rome,  in  April,  1512,  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiflh  Latertn 
council ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  May  he  opened  it  in  person,  with  extraordinsry 
dignity  and  solemnity.  Fifteen  cardinals,  and  about  eighty  archbishops 
and  bishops  were  present ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  almost  all 
were  Italians.  During  the  nine  following  months  five  sessions  were  held, 
in  which  no  subject  of  any  ecclesiastical  importance  was  proposedf,  except 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  this  was  treated  in  a  spirit  of  such  undis- 
guised hostility  to  the  French  court  and  Church,  as  to  show  very  clearly 
what  were  the  uses  to  which  Julius  intended  to  turn  his  council.  But 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  fatal  sickness.  On  the  night  of  February  20, 
1513,  he  died ;  and  it  was  the  last  recorded  act  of  his  life,  to  refuse 
the  cardinars  hat  to  an  undeserving  claimant.  When  the  Pope  was  oa 
the  point  of  death,  the  boon  was  earnestly  solicited  by  a  very  near  relative, 

*  The  contest,  literally  speaking,  did  not  cease  here.  Julius  pursued  his  adrenaries 
into  France,  and  laid  the  kingdom  which  harboured  them  under  an  interdict  But  though 
some  fresh  controversies  then  arose  on  the  oid  subject — the  comparative  uw/eribHUy  of  a 
council  and  a  Pope,— it  was  clearly  the  king,  who  was  now  fighting  the  bsttle,  not  ths 
council. 

t  The  confirmation  of  Julius's  former  decree  against  the  simoniacal  election  of  F^ypcs, 
should,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  important,  though  there  could  be  no  gieat  hope  of  itt 
efficacy— not,  at  least,  tiU  the  constitution  of  the  sacnd  college  was  whoSy  chaogcd* 
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— -a  woman,  for  her  own  brother.    Julius  coldly  replied,  *  (hat  the  person 
was  unworthy/  and  then  turned  his  head  away,  and  expired. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X. — a  name  which  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  Reformation,  and  with  which,  in  this  work^  we  are  no 
further  concerned,  than  as  we  propose  to  follow  the  council,     Leo  X. 
assembled   by  his  predecessor,  through  its  remaining  deli- 
berations.     Before   the  end  of  the  year  it  held  three  more  sessions, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  new  Pope:  the  sixth  and    seventh  pro- 
duced no  memorable  enactments,  but  the  eighth   was  somewhat  more 
important.     On  this  occasion  the  king  of  France  at  length  announced 
his  adhesion.     A  bull  was  likewise  published,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing the  separate  existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul  against  the  dan- 
gerous and,  as  it  would  seem,  prevalent  theories  of  certain  philosophers ; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  edict  of  safe-conduct  was  srranted  to  the  Bohemian 
schismatics,  with  an  invitation  to  assist  at  the  council :  for  their  heresy 
was  again  rising  into  formidable  attention.     These  measures  were  followed 
by  a  decree,  directed  against  the  officers  of  the  apostolical  court,  for  the 
diminution  of  their  fees  or  salaries.     On  the  5th  of  May,  1514,  the  prelates 
proceeded  from  the  abuses  of  their  dependants  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  own  ;  and  on  this  occasion  they  pub-         Canons  of 
lished  an  imposing  body  of  regulations  for  the  reforma-     Reformation. 
lion  of  the  Roman  court,  and  the  general  discipline  of 
the  Church.  It  was  enacted,  that  only  persons  of  worth  and  morality  should 
be  appointed  to  benefices :  to  bishoprics,  at  an  age  not  earlier  than  twenty- 
seven  years ;  to  abbeys,  not  earlier  than  twenty-two  ;  and  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  their  merit,  before  their  names  were  proposed  in 
consistory.     That  deprivation  should  only  be  inflicted  after  due  examina- 
tion.    That  monasteries  and  abbeys  should  not  be  held  in  commendanty 
unless  for 'the  better  preservation  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  and  by 
cardinals  or  other  persons  qualified  ;  and  that  cures  and  dignities  of  little 
value  (less  than  200  ducats  a  year)  should  not  be  so  held  even  by  cardinals. 
That  there  be  no  separation  or  union  of  Churches,  unless  for  a  reasonable 
cause.     That  no  dispensation  be  p^ranted  to  hold  more  than  two  incom- 
patible benefices,  unless  to  persons  qualified,  and  for  sufhcient  reasons. 
That  persons  possessing  more  than  four  benefices,  cures,  or  dignities,  be 
obliged,  within  two  years,  to  reduce  them  to  the  number  of  four,  by 
resigning  the  rest. 

It  was  likewise  ordained,  that  the  cardinals  should  lead  an  exemplary 
life» — celebrating  mass  in  their  chapels,  observing  perfect  sacerdotal 
modesty  in  their  house,  furniture,  and  tables,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  secular 
pomp ;  treating  with  honour  and  respect  those  about  them ;  attentive  to 
the  interesu  of  the  poor,  no  less  than  to  those  of  princes ;  visiting  in 
person,  or  by  deputy,  their  titular  churches ;  providing  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  monasteries,  or  benefices,  which  they  might  hold  in  commeridam  ; 
avoiding  every  show  of  luxury,  and  every  suspicion  of  avarice  in  their 
attendants.  Respecting  the  inferior  members  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
a  number  of  laws  were  published  against  blasphemy,  concubinage,  and 
simony.  It  was  strictly  prohibited  to  all  kings,  princes,  and  lords,  to 
seize  or  sequestrate  the  ecclesiastical  property,  unless  by  permission  of  Hie 
"Pope,  All  the  laws  concerning  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  goods  from  lay  jurisdiction  were  confirmed.  And  lastly,  the  inquisi- 
tions were  stimulated  to  proceed  zealously  against  heretics*  and  Jews; 

^  <  How  ill;  alas  \  (layi  Raynaldus,)  these  most  holy  laws  weiq  observed^  a^^cAA^NRSk. 
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tvpedally  agaimt  those  who  h«d  rdapaed,  ftom  whom  crary  liopB  of 

pardon  was  wiihhald On  the  aboY^  regnlalion8»  whidi  lorned 

the  substance  of  the  most  important  decree  of  thte  coimcll,  H  Is  eeareriy 
necessary  to  observe,  that  they  touched  very  ineftctunlly  even  tkose  km 
among  the  multiiarious  corruptions  of  the  Ctoreh*  which  they  tovichedsl 
all ;  that*  in  respect  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  aa  no  attempt  was  made  Id 
reduce  one  fraction  of  its  power  and  weallh«  it  was  superfluous  to  pubKdi 
general  exhortations  of  modesty  and  humility;  and,  besides,  that  the 
principal  p<nnts  in  dispute  with  France  and  Germany  were  entirely  ovn^ 
looked  in  this  reformation  of  the  Catholic  Churdi. 

A  year  afterwards,  (on  May  4,  1515,)  the  coundl  hdd  Its  tenth  sesnoa. 
It  then  published  a  decree  to  restrain  some  of  the  abusea  of  chapters;  ts 
moderate,  though  very  slightly,  the  granting  of  exempticms;  to  rder 
the  decision  of  trifling  suits  respecting  the  smaller  benefices  to  tke 
ordinaries;  and  to  encourage  provincial  councils.  Another  decree  pe- 
remptorily cited  the  ecclesiastics  of  Firance  to  appear  at  the  counoi, 
and  allow  suflBcient  reasons  why  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  not  be 

wholly   abolished.     Another,  promulgated  on  the  same 

The  Preet.  occasion,  was  levelled  sgainst  the  presumed  abuses  of  the 
press.  The  Pope  (sn  enlightened  and  literary  Pope) 
pronounced  to  the  effect,  *  that,  though  knowledge  was  acquired  by 
reading,  and  though  the  press  much  fhdlitsted  such  acquirement,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  instruction  of  Christians,  and  the  consequest 
propagation  of  the  faith  and  (he  Church ;  yet,  as  it  had  reached  the 
ears  of  his  Holiness,  how  some  printers  had  published  many  Ijatin  trans- 
laticms  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chsldean,  which  eontsined 
false  and  pernicious  dograas,  and  offended  the  reputation  of  persons  is 
dignity,  he  was  bound  to  ordain,  in  his  desire  to  remedy  that  evil,  that  no 
book  should  be  hereafter  printed  at  Rome,  or  in  any  other  city  or  diocese, 
until  it  had  been  examined-r-at  Rome  by  the  vicar  of  his  Holiness,  and 
the  master  of  the  sacred  palace — in  other  dioceses,  by  the  bishop,  or  some 
doctor  appointed  by  him,  or  by  the  inquisitor  of  the  place,  on  pain  of 
immediate  excommunication*.' 

The  next  session  was  not  held  till  the  19th  of  December,  1516.    The 

Pope  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  tractable 

Abolition  of  the  assembly,  still  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Italian 
Pragmatic  Sanction,    prelates,  and  yielding  obsequious  approbation  to 

decrees  dictated  from  the  Vatican,  Thus,  without 
any  display  of  impatience,  he  steadily  pursued  that  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  object  of  his  predecessor  in  this  matter,  and  which  was  clearly 
the  leading  one  with  himself, — the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
In  the  present  session  he  accomplished  that  design  ;  and  the  bull  which 
he  published  on  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  proudest  days  of  ponti6cal 
despotism.  He  began  by  asserting  the  implicit  obedience  due  by  divine 
authority  to  the  Holy  See,  and  afterwards  took  occasion  especially  to 
confirm  and  renew  the  constitution  Unam  Sanctam  of  Boniface  VIII.  He 
showed  the  illegality  and  schismatic  nature  of  the  *  Sanction,'  by  dis- 
paraging the  councils  of  Bourges  and  Basle,  and  proclaimed  the  unlimited 


the  hydra-birth  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which  came  so  soon  afterwards.*    Ann.  1514. 
sect  31,  &c. 

•  This  was  not  the  first  effort  of  the  Popes  against  what  they  considered  the  abases  of 
the  press.  In  1501,  Alexander  VI.  ordained,  under  the  severest  penalties,  that  no  |M>oks 
should  be  printed  in  any  diocese,  without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  (Kayualdua,  1501,s-  36), 
But  Sixtus  IV.  has  \Yia  ^mc^iiu  o^  X^ui^  Vbst  %»^.  ^^  tirtiililkhed  that  ia({iiisition. 
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control  of  the  Pope  over  such  assemblies;  and  finally,  by  his  certain 
knowledge,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
boly  council,  he  annulled  all  the  decrees,  statutes,^  and  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  offensive  enactment. 

The  bull  received  the  assent  of  the  council,  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice.  The  bishop  of  a  small  diocese  in  Lombardy  had  the  boldness  to 
express  his  veneration  for  the  councils  of  Bourges  and  Basle,  and  his 
reluctance  to  disturb  their  inviolable  decisions.  But  he  was  immediately 
overborne  ;  the  authority  of  the  present  (it  was  argued)  was  not  inferior 
to  that  of  preceding  assemblies ;  and  in  ancient  times  St.  Leo  had  revoked 
at  Chalcedon,  what  had  been  too  rashly  ordained  at  Ephesus.  Yet 
such  arguments  might  not  efiectually  have  served  the  Fontitf^  had  not 
Francis  I.  conspired  to  betray  the  liberties  of  his  Church.  The  abolition 
of  the  Sanction  was  immediately  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  concordat, 
which  tacitly  restored  the  possession  of  Annates  to  the  Pope*,  aud  openly 
transferred  a  valuable  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  to  the  king. 
During  the  same  session,  certain  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  license 
of  preachers,  and  generally  upon  the  discipline  of  the  monastic  orders ; 
but  these  last  were  compensated  by  some  privileges,  which,  though  of  no 
great  apparent  importance,  offended  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops,  and 
roused  some  opposition  in  the  council.  The  assembly  divided,  but  the 
majority  was  in  favour  of  the  papal  measures. 

On  the  16th  of  the  following  March  (1517),  the  council  met  for  the 
twelfth  and  concluding  session,  and  af\er  prohibiting  the 
popular  practice  of  pillaging  the  mansion  of  the  Pope  Dissolution  of 
elect,  and  ordaining  an  imposition  of  tenths  for  the  ser-  the  Council, 
vice  of  the  Turkish  war,  it  was  dissolved.  The  bull  of 
dissolution  announced  the  accomplishment  of  every  object  of  the  assembly : 
peace  had  been  re-established  among  the  princes  of  Christendom ;  the 
schismatic  synod  of  Pisa  abolished  ;  and,  above  all,  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  and  court  of  Rome  had  been  sufficiently  provided  for !  There 
were,  indeed,  some  fathers  who  ventured  to  argue,  that  every  abuse  had 
not  even  yet  been  removed,  and  that  the  lasting  interests  of  the  Church 
would  be  better  promoted  by  the  further  continuance  of  the  council — 
but  the  majority  supported  the  Pope ;  and  the  last  universal  assembly 
of  the  western  Church,  after  having  deliberately  regulated  all  matters 
requiring  any  attention,  and  restored  the  establishment  to  perfect  health 
and  security,  separated  with  complacency  and  confidence !  And  here  we 
may  mention,  (for  the  coincidence  is  remarkable,)  that  in  the  very  same 
year,  almost  before  the  assembled  prelates  had  concluded  their  mutual 
congratulations  on  the  peace,  and  unity,  and   purity,  of  the   apostolical 

*  The  Annates  wore  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Concordat.  But  as  the  Prag- 
matic, which  had  alone  abolished  that  payment,  was  itself  abolished,  the  right  to  the 
payment  was  restored ;  at  least,  it  was  left  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  heforo 
the  Sanction,  and  then  it  was  commonly  levied  by  the  Pope.  In  fact,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  on  this  subject,  the  words  pragmatic  tanctiony  and  annatu,  are  so  constantly 
connected,  as  to  make  it  very  clear,  that  tlie  recovery  of  thai  contribution  was  a  great 
object  with  the  Popes  in  their  enmity  to  the  Sanction,  as  the  exemption  from  it  may 
have  been  a  great  cause  of  attachment  to  their  liberties  with  the  clergy  c>i  France.  Tho 
question  continued  where  it  was  then  placed,  till  the  arrangement  brought  about  by 
Bo8siiet,.in  1682.  The  arguments  by  which  the  conduct  of  Francis  has  been  defended 
are— that  many  of  the  sees  and  monasteries  were  of  royal  foundation;  that  much 
confusion  was  occasioned  by  the  popular  method  of  election;  that  when  Kubjects 
entrust  the  sovereign  with  the  goyernment  of  the  itate,  that  of  the  Church  is  therein 
included,  &C.&C. 


■M  A  HUTORT  OFIHKiCn 

Choidi,Iiiil]mcoiiniMnccd,iotlMMtM>obarWitt 
isfC  agUBM  ilB  nwit  nvtdtii^  comiption. 
Thougfa  it  ia  Mt  lAricUy  liuc,  lliit  the  butory  oftik 
to  Lm  X^  pRMiitt,  n  br  M 
J)egaienujf  <f  in  coDcenMil,  &  Mtfci  or  natfa 
Me  &r.  prindidci  of  tluir  gownnneBt  b 
CDTMned,  becuiM  gndiMlly 
And  thiu,  tbei^h  the  naine  of  Jnlin*  II.  flik  t 
noce  titan  thtt  of  Alennder  VI..  the  polk;  of  thet 
M>  directly  opposed  to  every  ipiritnal  ofaject,  h  wI 
eade  purely  temporal  wen  neverpunaed  with  mm! 
or  by  meaoe  to  langainary ;  the  keyi  of  8L  Pele 
■way,  wen  never  bribn  eo  menly  anbHdiary  to 
iaaomnch,  that  the  hand  of  >  Rtribntive  provii 
to  be  tnced  in  thi>  dicomatuice — that  the  kH 
ueurpera,  who  were  the  chieli  of  a  religion  of 
vioegerenta  of  the  God  of  lore,  iboald  terminate 
ponti£  The  patience  of  angeli  and  of  men  « 
mocker; ;  and  the  more  daring  the  exploite  of  i 
■fdendid  the  conqueiti  of  the  prinee,  the  mora 
waa  even  then  dNcending  to  nnd  hb  spiriliiel « 
We  should  alio  obaerve,  reapectiog  the  Pope* 
that  then  waa  ecarcely  one  whose  govenunent 
proceeded.  Almost  aU  began  their  rdga  with  • 
pnetioe,  or  ceclenastic^  reform,  or  broad  Euro 
for  the  fint  year  or  two,  obierved  such  pron 
upon  the  whole,  much  eueed«l  (he  usual  dun 
and  they  had  space  to  imbibe  the  comiption 
■o  Ihat  even  those  who  carried  with  them  into 
principles  of  human  conduct,  presently  forgot 
debauched  parasitCH,  in  the  iniquities  of  a  simo) 
nistration  of  a  system  full  of  every  impurily.  Tl 
Burprised,  when  we  observe  these  sovereigns  ei 
interests  of  their  slates,  and  eng;Bged  in  securii 
city,  and  extending  their  sway  without  it:  this  n 
secular  princes,  and  to  pursue  the  policy  whi 
among  their  own  predecessors  had  bequeathed 
peculiarly  chamcteristic  of  this  race,  and  that  wl 
the  level  of  tbrmer  pontiff  was  Nepotismf.  It 
and  the  sword  co-operated ;  that  benefices  wer 

*  The  populac  itoi)-,  that  Juliiu  II.  actualh  threw  the  1 

the  nrotd  of  St.  Paul,  veem%  to  bu  foundnl  (*t  lent  lO  th 

alfama  eti  of  on  obscure  ]"w«t,  Gilbert™  Duehmiua  Vulto : 

In  Galliim,  ut  foma  est,  bellum  geaturui 

Annatam  eilucit  Julius  Uibe  manum, 

AcciudtuB  gladio  Clues  in  Tybridii  anu 

Projicit,  rt  xetua  talia  vviln  fadl — 
Quum  P<nri  nihil  e&iciant  aU  prBli*  Ctl 
Auiilio  Paiili  forsitan  ensis  crIL 
t  (I.)  Ei«eniu»  IV.  wu  nephew  of  Gregory  XII ;  (2. 
(3.J  Aloauidn  VI.,  of  Celirtui  HI.;  (4.)  Pius  HI,  of 
SiKtus  IV. ;    (G.)  uid  fiaally,  Leu  X.  was  bnlher-in.lai 
VIII,    We  ihouhl  remark,  bovever,  that  the  thirrt  for  ae 
waa  Dot  peculiar  to  the  Popes,  though  peculiariy  diigcaoefi 
with  Ihat  genenl  straggle  Ua  suj|R>emiDence    among  p 
pushed  the  history  ol  lt»\y  &<at\iig  ftia  wtt\sn^. 
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pontificate  all  but  publicly  bought— that  the  nephews  and  bastards  of  a 
profligate  Pope  might  be  enriched  and  aggrandized.  Many  fiefs  of  the 
Church  were  alienated  for  that  purpose ;  and  what  was  of  worse  conse- 
quence than  thiSf  the  chief  of  the  Church  thus  acquired  a  new  motive  for 
attachment  to  its  abuses,  and  repugnance  to  any  serious  reformation. 
If  Julius  II.  was  less  tainted  with  this  vice  than  those  who  immediately 
preceded  him*— for  Julius  mingled  some  magnanimity  with  his  worldli- 
ness, — it  was^  presently  restored  to  honour  by  Leo  X.,  and  resumed  its 
dominion  over  the  counsels  of  the  Vatican. 

Another  circumstance  that  strikes  us,  in  the  consideration  of  this  period, 
18  the  utter  debasement  to  which  the  Sacred  College 
finally  descended.  The  influence,  which  the  most  Degradation  of 
wicked  Pope  invariably  acquired  in  consistory,  may  the  Sacred  CoU^e. 
be  ascribed  to  the  less  direct  operation  of  his  power 
and  patronage.  But  the  secrets  of  the  conclave,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  contemporary  writers,  abound  with  the  particulars  of  intrigue, 
and  undisguised  perfidy,  and  unblushing  venality.  Such  was  the 
mutual  consciousness  with  which  the  Pope  and  his  senate  assembled  to 
govern  the  Church  of  Christ !  such  the  councils,  from  which  edicts  were  issued 
for  the  suppression  of  simony  and  the  correction  of  the  morals  of  the 
clergy !  .  .  .  .  Again,  it  was  now  become  almost  the  practice  of  the 
Conclave  to  bind  the  future  Pope  by  a  solemn  obligation,  intended  to  influ- 
ence the  nature  of  his  government  The  cardinal,  while  on  the  point  of 
being  elected,  voluntarily  took  this  oath,  in  common  with  his  colleagues ; 
and  immediately  after  his  election  he  confirmed  it  In  a  similar 
manner,  restrictions  were  at  that  time  not  uncommonly  imposed  by  the 
elective  body  on  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Poland,  and 
they  were  found  effectual.  But  at  Rome  the  result  was  so  far  other- 
wise, that  among  the  many  who  undertook  such  engagements,  there 
seems  not  to  have  been  one,  who  faithfully  observed  what  he  had  sworn, 
first  as  cardinal,  next  as  Pope.  This  distinction,  so  shameful  to  the  Court 
of  Rome,  confirms  the  charges  of  supereminent  immorality  commonly 
brought  against  it:  it  proceeds,  however,  from  the  singular  principles  of 
the  papal  hierarchy.  In  the  first  place,  the  Pope,  who  enjoyed  power 
unlimited  over  the  obligations  of  others,  might  reasonably  claim  the  right 
to  dispense  with  his  own.  In  the  next,  he  had  means  of  influencing  those 
who  might  release  him  from  his  engagements,  or  connive  at  his  contempt 
of  them,  such  as  the  crown  did  not  possess,  either  in  Germany  or  Poland. 
The  immense  extent  of  his  patronage,  his  authority  over  the  property  and 
persons  of  the  cardinals,  and  his  prerogative  of  creating  others,  gave  him 
irresistible  instruments  both  of  seduction  and  terror.  He  exercised  them 
unsparingly ;  and  the  result  was,  that  among  the  various  crimes  of  the 
Vatican,  that  which  became,  as  it  were,  peculiarly  pontifical,  was  perjury. 

While  the  crimes  of  the  Vatican  were  indeed  so  various,  as  to  embrace 
almost  every  denomination  of  ungodliness,  there  was  not  one  among  the 
Popes  of  this  period,  who  made  even  the  slightest  pretension  to  piety ; 
scarcely  one,  by  whom  decency,  as  well  as  morality  and  religion,  was  not 
grossly  outraged.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  enormity  of  the  scandals 
permitted  and  perpetrated  by  Popes  and  cardinals  during  the  latter  years, 
it  seems  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  whole  Christian  world  did  not  rouse 

*  '  Julius  designed  to  make  himself  master  of  Bologna,  and  extinguish  the  Venetians, 
and  chase  the  French  out  of  Italy  ;  and  these  projects  all  proved  fortunate  to  him,  and  so 
much  the  more  to  hit  praise,  in  that  he  did  all  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  in  no 
prirate  regard.'    Machiavel  (Principe;  cap.  si.)  is  no  £;re«t  eulo^t  qC  J\^>a« 
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itadC  M  by  an  cuthquake,  and  ituitnj  Umbl  Bmt  hnn  tt  mmtL  b 
obMTredt  thai  hoimrcr  notorioiM  was  tha  fadnqf  of  Om  ItnaMinaatti 
tba  BoUca»  and  cYcn  tha  paopla  of  Bimm;  hommr  giMnlly  k aigk  b 
rdatcd  and  credited,  cvan  Unoaghoot  Italy;  thgk  eovotiy  pialtai  Im 
astaniiTely  by  tha  tribatct  of  lordgn  aoptnlitkM^  to  fad  amy  daaR  ti 
doac  their  ■ouiccs:  besides  which,  Italy,  httfiiy  long  Ofahihilad  laaa  ngmk 
than  any  other  land  for  the  spiritual  tiaasmas  and  cenawaa  oflloaMi  aai 
lass  disemstcd  by  the  spectacle  of  har  viees.  Bai  hayoad  the  Alpa^  mhm 
a  just  indignation  would  really  have  baca  aidtadi  tha  privala 
meats  of  the  conclave,  and  even  tha  aacRts  of  tha  poatHlnal  p 

yet  rarely  or  imperfectly  transpire— «  saciad  veil  atill  iwtiniicii  So 

tha  impurities  of  the  Esthers  of  tha  Ghnnfa,  nor  waa  it  niaad,  mil  As 
harricfa  wen  at  leagth  broken  by  Charles  VIII.,  and  tha  nativca  of  cMy 
ooontry  were  admitted  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  pontifical  asyateriaa. 

Another  circumstance,  which  made  men  less  diaposed  to  rahtllsa 

against  the  Holy  See,  waa  the  litarary  diaradcr.  sf 
LUerasy  Popet.     soma  of  tha  later  pontiflBk    The  geniiia  and  bcbbbi 

plishments  of  Nididaa  V.,  of  Pii»  II.,  and  even  sf 
Sixtns  IV.,  threw  a  light  roond  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which  daadad,  mi 
lor  a  while  derived,  the  Cisalpine  nations.  Besides,  tha  vkrea  of  the  conit 
were  really  less  general  during  those  reig^;  fiir  if  the  example  of  ths 
Pope  did  not  necessarily  influence  all  Us  cardinals,  at  leaat  his  own  dia- 
lacter  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  thoss  whom  he  created  ;  so  that  it  ii 
aot  uncommon,  during  this  period,  to  find  respectable  authora*,  as  weli  si 
patrons  of  learning,  among  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College.  But  ia 
tha  example  of  Siitus,  evil  upon  the  whde  predominated  ;  and  those  who 
next  succeeded,  presented  models  of  flsgitioosness  almost  niKiiialified,  so 
that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Christian  world  by  the  brilliancy  of  those 
former  reigns,  gradually  faded  away;  and  when  Leo  X.  restored  the 
image  of  a  splendid  pontificate,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  out-breaking 
of  settled,  deliberate  discontent. 

The  period  described  in  this  chapter  was  slso  marked  by  one  other 

feature   very    deserving  of  attention ;-— the    hostility  of 
Efforts  against    the  Turk,   and  the  consequent  clamour   for   a   grand 

the  Turks,        Christian  confederacy.     In  former  ages  the    calamities 

of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  pollution  of  the  tomb  of 
Christ  were  motives  sufHcient  to  arm  the  indignation  of  the  west.  As 
time  proceeded,  and  knowledge  slowly  advanced,  and  wisdom  still  mors 
slowly  followed  it,  that  rage  at  length  evaporated :  but  not  till  the  Popes 
had  turned  it,  in  various  manners,  to  their  own  profit,  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  their  See,  and  to  unite  the  Catholic  Church.  Precisely  sfler 
the  saine  fashion,  as  far  as  the  altered  principles  of  the  age  would 
allow,  did  the  Vatican  treat  the  question  of  the  Turkish  conquests.  In 
this  case,  there  was  more  of  reason  in  the  outcry,  and  proportionably  less 
of  superstition ;  the  danger  was  sometimes  imminent ;  it  was  never  very 
remote ;  and  the  projected  crusade  was  virtually  defensive.  It  ia  not  that 
some  Popes  were  not  very  sincere,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reigns,  in  their  exhortations  to  arm  against  the  infidel — and  some  had 
been  equally  earnest  in  former  ages,  in  their  exertions  for  the  liberation 

*  Some  of  these — for  instance  Cardinal  Bexsarion,  who  died  under  Sixtus  IV. — ^were 

the  creations  of  au  earlier  period — ^the  turbulent  times  of  Constance  and  Basle,  when  the 

Boman  court  was  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  adopt  men  of  some  learning  and  talents.  The 

irorks  of  Bessarion  are  enumerated  and  described  by  the  Continuator  of  Fleury  Cp.  113, 

126).    His  defencft  ot  \\&loitA&m  ^n  C>«.VaDaaatoQBL  Flatonis)  sgaiust  George  of 

ebiiond  is  the  most  ce\e\>ia\eCL  oiViAi  vii\\AXi^. 
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of  Palestine — ^but  many  more  were  not  so :  yet  these  raised  the  same 
outcry,  and  repeated  as  loudly  the  same  arguments  and  declamations. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  Paul  II.,  so  closely  imitated  the  worst  exploit  of 
Innocent  III.,  as  to  divert  the  course  of  war  from  its  purposed  channel, 
and  direct  it  against  Christian  heretics.  But  the  others,  when  not  abso- 
lutely threatened  by  invasion,  had,  for  the  most  part,  two  objects  in  their 
vociferations ;  the  one,  to  bring  money  into  the  apostolical  chamber ;  the 
other*  to  drown  the  reviving  demands  for  Church  reform,  and  turn  the 
thoughts  of  men  to  any  subject,  rather  than  a  general  council  *.  In 
both  these  objects  they,  for  a  time,  succeeded — unhappily  for  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  unhappily  for  the  permanence  of  their  own  empire. 
But  it  was  God's  providence  which  ordered  this — to  the  end  that  the 
refonnation  should  be  more  full  and  perfect,  owing  to  the  very  blindness 
which  had  retarded  it,  and  to  the  very  bigotry  which  thought  to  withhold 
it  for  ever.  For,  however  various  the  opinions  prevalent  at  the  moment, 
there  can  now  be  no  question,  that  if  the  court  of  Rome  had  zealously 
employed  itself,  during  this  period  of  seventy-four  years,  in  removing  its 
scandals,  in  amending  its  morals,  in  retrenching  its  more  extravagant 
claims*  in  reducing  its  expenses,  and  moderating  its  exactions^  it  might 
have  continued,  according  to  all  human  calculation,  to  sway  for  some  time 
longer  the  spiritual  destinies  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER '  XXVIII. 

PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

SscTiON  I.— Ow  the  Power  and  Constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(1)  Origin,  progresi,  and  prosperity  of  tlie  Pop«*t  tecnlar  monarchy— Cliuractcr  and  policy  of 
JaliM  II. — Excuse  for  tlie  union  of  the  two  powers  In  the  Pope— Evils  proceeding  from  it.  (S)  The 
aplrltnal  supremacy  of  Rome— its  rise,  character,  and  extent— Usurpation  of  Church  patronage — 
pretensions  to  personal  infallibility — control  over  the  general  morality— in  Penance,  Purgatory, 
and  Indulgences— decline  of  the  power — not  of  the  pretensions.  (3)  Claims  of  Rome  to  universal 
temporal  supremacy— as  advanced  by  Gregory  VII.— on  what  founded— by  what  means  supported 
— use  and  abuse  of  this  power.  (4)  Constitution  of  the  Church.  Origin  and  gradual  aggrandlxe- 
nent  of  the  Cardinals— to  the  ranlc  of  kings— The  capitulations  sworn  in  Conclave,  and  invariably 
TloUted— Relative  interests  and  influence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College— to  the  advantage  of 
the  former— its  usual  co-operation  with  the  Pontiff— General  Councils — subordinate  machinery  of 
the  Church— highest  dignities  accessible  to  all  ranks — Good  and  evil  of  this— Envoys  and  emis- 
•arles— Mendicants — Inquisition— Moral  extremes  permitted— Maxims  of  policy— -Methods  of 
Mcorlng  the  obedience  of  the  lowest  classes. 

Section  II. — On  the  Spiritual  Character,  Discipline,  and  Morals  of  (he 

Church. 

(I)  Conservation  of  the  most  essential  doctrines— Various  innovations— Original  system  of  penance 
—the  Penitential  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury— subsequent  abuses— The  intermediate 
state— Purgatory— Original  object  and  gradual  abuse  of  indulgences— in  nature  and  in  object- 
Translation  of  an  Indulgence  published  by  Tetsel— Prayers  for  the  dead— Masses,  public  and 
private.  The  mystery  of  the  Eucharist— The  elevation  of  the  Host— use  of  the  bell— worship 
of  the  Host— Communion  in  one  klod  only— its  object  and  impolicy— Prohibition  of  the  Scriptures 
—Miraculous  impostures- Saints,  relics,  &c.— More  recent  disputes  and  superstitions— on  the  ring 
of  St.  Catliarine — and  her  Stigmata— on  the  Immaculate  Conceptlon^n  the  Worship  due  to  the 

*  Sixtiis  IV^.,  when  pressed,  in  1472,  by  the  kinc^  of  France,  to  call  a  general  council, 
openly  pleaded,  as  an  objection,  the  iirgpency  of  the  Turkish  war.  '  It  was  out  of 
season  (the  Pope  replied)  to  demand  the  convocation  of  a  council,  which  required  consi- 
derable  time,  when  the  evil  was  pressing,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks  rendered  the 
slightest  delays  prejudicial  to  religion ;  this  other  Christian  princes  had  either  kept  their 
engagements,  or  were  on  the  point  of  keeping  them ;  and  the  king  of  France  should 
rather  join  tliem  in  so  holy  a  work,  and  permit  the  levtfing  of  teniha,  and  other  cha* 
ritabk  contributions,  throughout  hii  Idugdonij  &c.*    See  Ck>atin«  Fleury^  L«  113^  vV4&» 
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GMcrtteifi  •(  «Im  ClMfr-IaintBM  of  dw  Ultf--Vspttnl  I 
fto«  at  B«nwrd  dMnrnwdi-CvdlMl  XliMBM- 
a(M-fn«M  of  Cud    EMMdtm  of  cfawUy-rLMr  af 
«f  MflMcUMi-ltoiti  of  llM  MenilM^ti    rWiiy  m 

totlhMAfaMtMtliNf   Mfltmatyl»tlwilU«rth€Mtf  ii^pilgiillmthillfHiw 
lorn  Clvir-PmrMi  uA  pnMrfitlM  of  MyrtldHi  la  thi  Wf 
fIrtBM  of  any  of  «Im  iBftvlor  Ckrir. 


Sxcnoir  III^— On  vanoui  Aitmqdi  to  r^brm  or  mbvmrf  ilU  ClwA 

(1)  AtlMDpUotoilf-nfoni— Tho  ti«  of  BoalfMt  YUI^ 
nfem  fMWoUy  odMltlod-DMttM  of  tht  ClMNk  1 
thtcowoplloai  coainid  wboUytoMottfiofftTWi 
ffMpt«l^-owl  BovtrnoUy  OBlSDrMd— LMralof  uid  UtadMH  of  tht  popol 
wammm  Pwtrm  of  iBprafOBtntoaA  knowtedgo  to  ImI  oaictittfai  Muaph— Tvdf  i 
latkomoBunCiabolleOlmrA  (t)  Attanpliof  PratntuliUteMOllMlr< 
tinwo  how  flw  iOoetMftil— viMre  thtj  fUi— Vandoli  uid  AlUfOoIr— Bokoi 
Bowntt— EfTon  of  tliOM  IHntnttn— On  tho  FboUcUbo— Oa  tbt  Myitlci  Bool  voloo  \ 
of  tho  nelo  of  tho  twtlflh  ond  flatowlaf  coatofko.  (8)  T»wifnnt  of  iMiotlcs  bf  tto  < 
CoBoa  of  loBoetat  IIL— Its  telr  tapUmoUon  connqmogo  TaquliUloa  Vatey  of  Ifco 
AMOwmodwUporty— Pitacipkof!atolor«actodo|ilod»iytlioLiUyiho  Cond—I  of  ti 
la  tlio  flftototh  n*'  (4)  Oa  ooflM  ladhrldaal  wItaMMi  of  tko  tratli— Joha  of  Wi 
■ilm  JtoB  Loiaioff  Sovcatfolo  hto  klitory  oadprttoatloas— BrwBat.  (ft)  Paittcalv  < 
of  flimwoy  Qwot  letat  of  ckiteol  UetollouatM  aad  popol  citoctloB— PonUcal  JwottlMw  of 
BoMoaod  tlwEmplM— VtolatloBof  tho  Coeootdtti— *  Tbt  Haadiid  Ortefaacoa  ^--llitait  of  tti 
pcopte  for  tht  Bibto   Chaiacttfof  lito  X^OoadmlOB. 


SsoTiON  I. — On  the  Power  and  ChndHuikn  of  the  Raman  CaikoSe 

Church. 

I.*-Im  retraciDg  the  steps  by  which  Fapscy  descended  to  that  gmmd 
whereon  it  received  its  efiectual  overthrow,  we  shall  observe  in  most  of  its 
elements  si^ns  of  increasing^  corruption  and  decay ;  but  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance, in  which  its  singular  prosperity  ran  counter  to  the  general 
current.  The  temporal  monarchy  of  the  Pope  was  at  no  former  period  so 
extensive  and  so  secure  as  at  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  At  no  time  had  the 
limits  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  been  so  widely  stretched,  or  the  factions, 
which  alienated  the  capital  from  the  srovernmeut  of  its  Bishop,  so  depressed 
and  helpless  as  then.  We  have  shown,  in  former  chapters,  how  the  Popes 
political  authority  originated  under  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  through  the 
neglect  or  weakness  of  the  Eastern  empire  ;  and  how  it  was  ri vetted  by  the 
vigour  and  the  virtues  of  some  who  then  occupied  the  Chair.  Soon  afte^ 
wards  the  domains  of  the  See  were  formed  and  enlarged  by  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  though  still  held  by  the  latter  as  a  dependent  portion  of 
his  empire. 

We  have  mentioned  the  donation  of  Matilda  to  Gregory  VII.,  and  the 
exertions  afterwards  made  to  secure  those  various  possessions.  In  this 
struggle.  Innocent  III.,  and  some  other  Popes  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
obtained  partial,  though  never  permanent,  successes  ;  and  the  territories 
of  Boniface  VIII.  were  more  respectable  in  magnitude,  than  united  in  alle- 
giance and  fidelity.  But  the  secession  to  Avignon  was  the  signal  for  general 
insubordination  ;  on  every  side  the  Barons  rose  and  seized  whatever  lay 
within  their  grasp ;  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
their  petty  ambition  and  rapacity*. 


*  '  Je  regarde  Rome  (says  Voltaire,  Pyrrhonisme  de  I'Histoire)  depuia  le  temiw  Ue 
rEmpereur  Leo  III.  I'liaurieii,  comme  une  ville  libre,  protegee  par  les  Francs,  ensuite  par 
hB  Germains,  qui  sq  gouverae  tant  qu'elle  put  ea  r6publi^ue,  plutot  touv  le  p^nage  qua 
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The  Schism  followed :  and,  if  the  residence  of  an  Antipope'  recovered 
some  portion  of  that  authority  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  abeence  of 
the  Pope,  yet  it  was  not  much  that  was  resumed,  nor  was  it  held  with 
firmness  or  confidence.  But  when  the  Schism  had  ceased,  and  a  Bishop 
of  undisputed  legitimacy  became  again  resident,  though  Martin,  Euge- 
nius,  Nicholas,  and  Sixtus  *  even  then  had  some  storms  and  reverses  to 
encounter,  the  machine  of  temporal  power  upon  the  whole  moved  onwards ; 
and  at  length,  under  the  guidance  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  it 
reached  those  ample  boundaries,  from  which  it  has  never  since  receded. 
'  The  dangerous  feuds  of  the  Colonna  and  Orsini  were  extinguished ; 
the  usurpations  on  the  states  of  the  Church  were  extorted  from  the  nobles 
iprho  had  made  them ;  even  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people  was  worn 
down  by  severity,  or  soflened  by  luxury  and  licentiousness ;  and  a  compact 
and  fruitful  kingdom  bowed  in  secular  servitude  before  the  sceptre  of  St. 
F^ter. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  designed  himself  as  the  successor  of  Julius  IL 
and  solicited  the  votes  of  several  members  of  the  college,  some  little  Ume 
before  the  death  of  that  Pope.  He  did  not  strongly  press  his  project ;  but 
the  very  attempt  may  show  how  little  necessary  any  pretensions  to  the 
spiritual  character  were  then  thought  for  the  enjoyment  *of  the  loftiest 
spiritual  dignity.  Julius  was,  in  all  essentials,  a  temporal  prince ;  and 
had  he  not  been  so,  he  could  scarcely  have  crowned  his  ambition  with  such 
extraordinary  triumphs.  Yet  the  spectacle  of  a  secular  and  military  Pope  t 
was  not  well  calculated  to  conciliate  to  the  See,  in  the  most  critical  moment 
of  its  history,  the  affection  or  respect  of  any  description  of  Christians. 
The  deep  penetration  of  Julius  may  possibly  have  foreseen  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  spiritual  supremacy,  and  for  that  reason  he  may  have  laboured 
the  more  zealously  to  give  strength  to  the  temporal  fabric.  If  he  did  so, 
it  was  a  wise  and  salutary  providence ;  for,  in  that  controversy  so  often 
raised — whether  the  secular  dominion  of  the  pope  has  tended,  upon  the 
whole,  to  increase  or  to  diminish  his  general  influence, —  there  is  ample 
room  for  difference,  in  respect  to  early  times ;  but  afler  the  first  movements 
of  the  Reformation,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  produced  to  him  nothing  but 
advantage :  and  from  that  moment  the  question  rather  becomes,  whether 
any  shred  or  fragment  of  his  ghostly  authority  could  have  been  saved 
without  it. 

90111  la  puissance  des  Empereun,  dans  laquelle  le  souverain  Pontife  eut  toujours  le 
premier  credit,  et  qui  enfin  a  £te  entierement  soumise  aux  Papes.'  It  is  observed,  that 
no  Pope  ever  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Rome.  This  subject  is  remarkably  well 
treated  bv  Gibbon,  in  his  49th  chapter. 

*  Gibbon  has  remarked,  that  hugeoius  IV.  was  the  last  Pope  expelled  by  the  tumults 
of  the  Roman  people  (in  1434) ;  and  Nicholas  V.  (in  1447)  the  last  importimed  by  the 
praence  of  the  Emperor.  The  same  writer  places  the  last  disorder  of  the  Nobles  of 
Rome  under  Sixtus  IV.  and  considers  the  (mpal  dominion  to  have  become  absolute  about 
the  vear  1500.  Machiavel  (Prencipe,  cap.  xi.)  has  observed,  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
cnuining  the  two  rival  factions  in  Home  arose  from  the  short  reigns  of  the  Popes,  and 
the  inconstancy  of  their  policy :  for,  when  any  Pontiff  had  succeeded  in  humbling  one  of 
those  families,  his  successor  might,  very  probably,  raise  it  up  again  and  depress  the  oppo- 
site. On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  this  feud  accounted,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the 
temporal  weakness  of  the  Popes.  At  length,  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  overthrew  the 
Barons  from  motives  of /ami/y  ambition,  and  Julius  II.  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Church. 

^  f  A  plausible  precedent  was  afforded  by  the  personal  expedition  made  by  that  simple, 
pious  Pontiff,  Leo  IX.  against  the  Normans  who  so  signally  overthrew  him.  But  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  Leo  never  repeated  the  experiment— his  military  thirst  was  satis- 
fied by  a  tingle  enterprise. 

2  X 
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Tha  aqjoynwnt  of  kcuIu  power  uid'pride  I 

. .  J,        wboM  kinedotn  ii  not  of  this 

i'^T^  S'  »™und  of  hi.  independence. 
S'K^  5..t  the  Chief  of  the  (Ecu, 
mr  UoiuinKy.  throughout  bo  many  nationi 
■train^  by  uy  earthly  polentate,  and  owe  no  < 
to  heaven.  The  principle,  which  would  preveDl 
CompeU  him  to  be  a  monarch, — no  other  conditi 
could  lecure  him  from  the  cootrnl  of  the  temp 
■rgumenl  acquires  Gome  confirmation  from  the  i 
take  place  in  the  pantifical  domination  durin 
thou^  the  Pope  was  there  resident  rather  as  i 
frac  from  the  direct  authority  of  (he  prince,  the 
In  ,truth,  the  Catholic,  aller  he  has  aBsumed  tl 
one  spiritual  universal  monarchy,  wants  not  su 
tenance  of  the  temporal  g;oveniment,  as  second 
the  ProtCBtant,  thoughtfully  surveying  the  peipl 
the  crimes  in  which  a  Christian  Prelate  is  thus 
armies  which  lie  levies,  the  contributions  wiiich  ! 
he  sheds — receives  from  the  sad  spectacle  onl 
whether  the  family  of  Christ  has  really  been  coi 
who  can  scarcely  rule  it  in  innocence. 

And  this  remark  is  the  more  striking,  becaus 
different  wars  which  the  Popes  have  waged  in  I 
they  bad,  for  the  most  part,  the  plea  of  justice. 
object,  (notwithstanding  some  deplorable  excei 
quests  in  the  dominions  of  others,  but  to  deteii 
There  was  no  province  in  Europe  so  harassed  1 
tions  as  the  states  of  the  Church.  We  need  i 
this  circuinstunce ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  ti 
was  BO  commuiily  liable  to  depredation  and  \\\i 
dingly,  his  wars  were  usually  defensive,  and  (it 
that  very  necessity  annihilated  the  pastoral  char 
the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

Again,  these  contests  were  not  carried  on  wit 
the  holy  See,  despiiiled  of  its  pa 
Tht  Tribute!  time  deprived  of  iin  natural  i 
vhich  hi  levied,  an  obligaliiin  to  seek  supplies 
with  ati  obedient  clergy  and  ; 
was  not  difficult  lo  make  the  whole  of  Christens 
possession  of  this  ample  treasury,  and  of  the  key) 
merable  chambers,  the  Pontiffs  explored  and  ram 
without  decency,  without  discretion.  Their  em 
the  tai-galberers  of  the  Christion  world,  Tlie 
with  donations,  fees,  contributions,  exactions — 
most  vile  and  unpopular  in  secular  governmcnis 
great  scandal  thereby  reHccted  upon  themselves, 
tion,  the  endurance,  and  almost  the  credulity  of  ti 
the  monies  tlius  levied  were  ajiplied  eiUin-ljf  Ui  I 
aiaatical  States,  or  even  that  tliey  were  generally  li 

■  This  (filem  nu  doubt  hegan  man  artei  Iha  ffleteati 
commoaly  capvUcd  fcum  Rome,  Id  Otvietto,  Viteibo,  Aa^ 
•U  part*  «C  CbnatcodoDL  ioi  ft>»i  mwuvM. 
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bnt  in  the  first  initance,  during^  the  thirteenth  century,  and  afterwards, 
more  especially  under  the  Avignon  succession,  a  very  large  proportion 
was  certainly  absorbed  by  the  temporal  exigencies  of  the  See,  and  the 
increasing  demands  and  extravagance  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  same 
aystem  was  continued  through  the  Schism  and  the  century  which  followed 
it,  as  far  as  the  Popes  had  power  to  continue  it ;  and  therefore,  when  we 
admire  their  final  success  in  erecting 'a  permanent  principality,  we  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  recollect  the  methods  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  vainly 
employed  on  that  object^  and  the  deep  disaffection  towards  their  Govern- 
ment  which  those  methods  had  every  where  created, 

II. — It  is  not  necessary  to  retrace  the  process,  by  which  the  spiritoal 
aupremacy  of  Rome  was  engendered  and  nourished.  ^,  q^.  .^^ 
We  have  observed  with  sufficient  distinctness,  how  t  sspintuai 
equivocal  and  circumscribed  it  was  in  nature  and  dimen-  upranacy  oj 
aions,  when  it  entered  into  the  ages  of  gloom  and  ig^o-  iCome. 

ranee,— -how  it  grew  and  dilated  in  its  mysterious  passage  through  them ; 
-^ow  portentous  in  magnitude  and  majesty  it  emerged  from  the  cloud. 
We  have  followed  it  through  its  meridian  course  of  disastrous  glory;  and 
we  have  seen  that,  even  in  its  decline,  it  did  not  suddenly  lose  either  its 
fierceness  or  its  ascendancy.  Indeed,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  that 
an  authority,  so  predominant  in  its  power,  so  universal  and  searching  in  its 
influence,  so  extravagant  in  its  pretensions,  should  have  been  at  all  created, 
and  out  of  materials  seemingly  so  incongruous ;  it  would  have  been  much 
more  strange,  had  it  been  easily  or  hastily  extinguished.  An  authority, 
which  claimed  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  and  which  stood  on  human  impos- 
ture ;  which  pleaded  the  holiness  of  antiquity,  and  which  innovated  every 
hour ;  which  combined,  in  its  composition,  learning  with  fanaticism,  the 
use  of  reason  with  its  grossest  abuse,  extreme  austerities  with  lawless  licen- 
tiousness, much  true  piety  with  much  vulgar  and  impious  superstition — 
and  which  so  applied  those  various  qualities,  as  at  length  to  acquire  ai| 
influence  in  the  policy  of  every  Court,  in  the  institutions  of  every 
Oovemment,  in  the  morals  of  every  people,  in  the  habits  of  every 
ikmily,  in  the  bosom  of  almost  every  individual —an  authority,  so 
constructed,  supported,  acknowledged,  and  felt,  could  not  possibly  fall 
in  pieces  without  a  protracted  struggle  and  a  final  convulsion.  It  was 
impreiised  by  the  perseverance  of  fraud  upon  credulous,  abject  ignorance  ; 
but  so  deeply  impressed,  that,  before  it  could  be  effaced,  the  substance 
whereon  it  was  engraven  must  first  change  its  nature ;  so  that  ages  of 
gradual  improvement  were  required  to  repair  the  mischief,  which  ages  had 
epnspired  to  inflict. 

For  if  we  examine  the  extent  of  this  power,  with  respect  to  the  objects 
on  which  it  was  more  immediately  exerted,  shall  we  find  any  department, 
religious  or  moral,  into  which,  in  its  triumphant  days,  it  did  not  penetrate? 
In  the  first  place,  the  Pope  was  the  fountain  of  all  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
All  the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Church  were  subject  to  him*.    He 


*  Immediately  after  burning  the  Pope's  boll,  Luther  pabliahed  leTenil  propontions, 
extracted  from  the  Decretals,  among  which  are  the  following :— '  that  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  are  not  subject  to  the  commandment  of  the  apostle  to  obey  the  temporal  powers ; 
that  the  power  or  the  emperor  is  as  much  below  that  of  the  Pope  as  the  moon  is  below 
the  sun ;  that  the  Pope  is  superior  to  councils,  and  can  abolish  their  decrees ;  that  aU 
authority  resides  in  his  person ;  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  him  or  his  decrees ; 
that  Gk)d  has  given  him  sovereign  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  that  of 
luavenj  that  he  can  dqioso  kings,  aoeolve  all  oaths  and  vowi ;  that  be  ii  not  da^sadial 


#fe  A'  WStGBSt  Ot WX OlIOIiOK.     [fikf^lBDraiL 


ilot  only  iHdi  tht  advieft  oraMsnt  of  tht  CoMfetay;  «r  (h  ft 


lappaatJ)  nwwly  In  tei  pwwnce;  bot  lii  tto  fiWUr  tf  Ui  poM; 
liy  Ut  ovm  iPoiitiwiaDQi  mimniait*.  Aft  Hm-mm  IImb^  «hib-k» 
gmiftiuiin  Ui  domliikm'  ot«r  tlw  kwt»  ht  abdnMl  m^aiitfra  omh 


ftom  Ihtfr  eoBlfok  aad  fiNmd  a  poimfid  pttijlB  te  fUmnh  to  mrM 

Iatlieiieztpbee,hewutlw  ■oarbeof  ■n^'pttUinl  j^^  lb 

llBd  detarmiiHidon  of  efcry  i|rfritatl^  a  H«*«i»4lt 

olifMiorappaal  ftom  aU  the  qibc^^  cunBiawt 

or  nfWMd  d«cirioii%  aoeording  to  Uw  ufaitiwj  dietata 
lalbmtL  I 

Tha  apoaldUeal  diaracCer  of  ihe  nlBialiy,  pOpiiuated  by  Iha- 
nptad  eouDMiniealion  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  was  held  to 
of  St  Peter :  and  tfaos  not  only  did  all  aaeeidotal  MUMtity  cBMu 
iMtaUtheofBccaanddlgnitiMortlieChnrehweiavealedto'li^  Wt 

y  obaenre,  bowefer,  that  theie  waenot  one  among  hia  ptdettakmawyA 


TTminatfiiB  ^^ ''^  *^  "^°^ ^^  ""^  confliefc  to aiibatnatiato^  aa  thk 
HTj'^'  In  hIa  eaiUeat  attempta  to  warp  the  cedeaSaaUeal  pntiOMfi 
jt^7*^!r  1^  ^■'B*  eoatented  to  pioeeed  by  efanple  TCComBMndalioa; 
"^^^^^  and,  aa  he  had  alieady  great  power,  hie  aj^licatioos  wot 
aildem  deapiaed.  Hence  aroae  the  practiee;  and  ivom  thr  piadiDeb 
Aa  i^t  The  prerogatiYe  of  inatitotion,  of  whieh  he  had  giadadly 
daapoOed  the  Metiopdiitant  for  the  angmentation  of  hia  own  Agnity,  wm 
aaiiliaablii  aa  an  inatmment  of  farther  cncroaehment.  Tbe  Bene  mi 
pvatractedoonteat  reapectfaig  biTestitarea,  between  the  Seenadtheeaipfaeb 
waa  inflamed  by  the  eame  design  in  the  former ;  and  when  it  teiminaledL 
the  Pope  found  himself  in  legal  possession  of  that  power  of  oocasknil 
interference  in  tbe  collation  of  benefices,  which  it  needed  no  great  address 
to  improve  and  extend.  Still,  time  and  boldness  were  required  to  com* 
pkte  the  usurpation ;  and  the  merit  of  achieving  that  work  is  perhsps 
justly  attributed  to  Innocent  III.  t  Soon  afterwards  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  St  Louis  was  levelled  against  it ;  and  in  later  periods  it  has  been 
obtruded  so  commonly  upon  our  attention,  as  ^  almost  to  convert  the 


im  Scripture,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Scripture  derifet  all  its  authnityi  fence,  and  dignitfi 
from  him,*  &c  (See  Beausobre,  Hiit  Reform.  Uv.  iii.)  It  is  unneccsaary  to  repeat,  ihit 
the  above  propoeitioni  were  either  drawn  from  the  Falae  Decretals,  or  were  of  stJ^MBqwiit 
origin.  Till  the  time  of  Valentinian  III.  neither  the  Eastern  nor  Westeni  Chuith  hai 
any  other  collection  of  canons  than  the  '  Code  of  Canons  of  the  univeraal  Church,*  eon* 

E'led  by-  Stephen,  bishop  of  Ephesus.  In  the  first  year  of  Justinian,  the  *  Cftlhwtifl<»  «C 
lonysius  the  Little*  was  published.  He  was  a  monk,  living  at  Rome — -the  aame  wbe 
introduced  the  practice  of  computing  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ— a  friend,  feUow-oonk, 
and  fellow-student  of  Cassiodorus.  His  collection  contained  the  fifty  Apostolical  CsaooSy 
the  Canons  of  Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and  the  African  Councils ;  and  the  Decretals  of  Pop^ 
Siridus  (who  died  in  398) ;  and  it  had  authority  in  the  West  onder  tha  name  of  *  Coda 
or  Corpus  Canonum.'  Some  other  collections,  of  little  repute,  or  only  partial  anthori^i 
were  published  soon  afterwards.  (See  Giannone,  Stor.  NapoL  lib.  iii.  c  ▼.)  Then  came 
the  forgeries  of  the  eighth  age,  and  the  pretensions — ^first  proceeding  from  them,  pi&> 
•ently  surpassing  them— though  it  was  Ncarcely  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  new 
maxims  and  principles  came  into  full  operation. 

*  De  mutu  proprio.  It  appears  that  Bulls  proceeding  de  motu  proprio  wa«  receifcd 
with  great  hesitation  in  France.  But  they  were  held  by  the  high  Papists  to  be  as  valid 
as  any  other  Decrees  or  Canons. 

t  See  Mosheirn,  Cent  ziiL  p.  ii.  ch.  iL  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  a  new 
pretext  for  this  extension  of  the  papal  authority  was  discovered  :  vis.  that  through  the 
Fppe*8  vigilanca,  the  gates  of  the  Church  might  be  Mcund  against  the  iatnuioa  of  a^r 
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records  of  Christ's  Church  into  a  detail  of  disgusting  squabbles  about  its 
temporalities.  A  new  vocabulary  was  introduced  into  the  history  of 
religion  ;  and  as  the  magnificence  of  the  Court  of  Rome  kept  pace  with 
the  majesty  of  the  monarch,  and  as  its  avarice  emulated  his  ambition, 
the  field  of  Resenoation  and  Provinon*  was  enlarged  with  no  limit,  and 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  universal  Church  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
cupidity  of  one  man. 

The  same  power  which  thus  created  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  and  all 
other  dignitaries,  presumed  by  the  same  right  to  confirm,  censure,  sus* 
pend  or  depose  themf ;  so  that  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  west  was 
placed  at  its  arbitrary  disposal^.  And  though  this  inordinate  'despotism 
was  continually  resisted  and  restrained  by  the  princes  and  parliaments  of 
Europe,  it  had  no  effectual  check  within  the  Church,  nor  was  there  any 
country  in  which  it  was  not  sometimes  practically  felt. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  how  far  the  Pope  was  held  at  any  par- 
ticular period  to  be  personally  absolute  in  matters  of  faith.     />„  /l^  p        ^ 
No  doubt,  disputed  points  were  perpetually  referred  to  his    j  ^^^i^u^^^ 
decision,  ancf  the  decision  was  considered  as  final.     But,         /AT'Sh^^ 
on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  Popes  at  various  i^e. 

times,  who  have  incurred  the  charge  of  heresy  from  very  faithful  Catho- 
lics. Now  the  very  suspicion  of  error  presumes  the  fallibility  of  the 
person  suspected,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  accusers ;  and  in  the  affair 
of  John  XXII.  and  the  process  against  Boniface  VIII.,  we  have  not 
observed  that  the  friends  of  those  Popes  denied  their  liability  to  error. 
Again,  in  somewhat  later  times,  in  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basle,  we  find  it  a  principle  admitted  by  both  parties,  that  a  Pope  might 

*  Even  by  the  more  moderate  and  acknowledged  claims  of  the  Popes,  all  benefices  in 
the  possession  of  Cardinals,  or  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  those  held  by 
persons  vho  happened  to  die  at  Rome,  or  within  forty  miles  from  it ;  and  all  such  as 
became  vacant  by  translation,  were  reserved.  The  invention  of  mental  reservation  de- 
manded the  more  refined  ingenuity  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  is  ascribed  to  Leo  X.,  or 
at  least,  to  his  predecessor.  Respecting  provisions,  we  may  refer  to  the  history  of  our 
own  Churchi  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  the  battle  was  fought,  and  how  the  statutes  enacted 
against  them  were  perpetually  confirmed,  and  perpetually  eluded  or  violated.  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  Kings  of  Europe  were  not  uncommonly  neutral  or  lukewarm  in  this 
quarrel ;  the  Pontiffii  were  sometimes  found  more  tractable  than  the  chapters,  and  a  conee^ 
sion  seasonably  made  to  the  former  might  become  the  means  of  reciprocal  advantage.  Again, 
we  sometimes  find  the  Universities  on  the  side  of  the  Pope^not  from  any  abstract  conTictioin 
of  his  right,  but  becaiise  his  appointments  were  often  more  judicious,  more  encouraging 
to  the  hoi>es  of  learned  men,  than  those  of  the  Ordinaries,  who  usually  chote  their  own 
relatives  or  dependents.  The  Popes  had  procurators  established  in  England,  and  probaUy 
in  all  other  countries,  to  look  after  their  interests ;  and  the  fury  with  which  they  pursued 
them  during  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  is  strongly  depicted  by  Giannone,  lib.  zzx.  cap.  6. 

f  The  Council  of  Sardica  in  347  (not  a  General  Council)  allowed  a  bishop,  deposed 
by  his  neighbouring  prelates,  to  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  it  likewise  permitted  this 
last  to  send  legates,  to  reexamine  the  case  together  with  those  prelates.  •  •  • .  These 
decrees  (if  they  be  genuine,  which  Mosheim  sees  reason  to  doubt),  prove  that  the  power 
of  deposition  was  not  then  exercised  by  the  Roman  bishop,  but  by  the  provincial  synods ; 
but  they  also  indicate  a  disposition  in  the  western  clergy  even  &us  early  to  distinguish 
the  prelate  of  the  imperial  city,  and  to  confer  greater  power  on  him  than  on  any  of  his 
brethren.  This  inference  no  one  can  reasonably  dispute,  neither  can  any  one  reasonably 
infer  more  than  this  from  the  canons  in  question.  See  Dr.  Cook,  Historical  View  m 
Christianity,  book  iii.  chap.  ii. 

X  The  object  of  the  *  Oath  of 'Fidelity '  to  the  Pope,  taken  by  the  higher  clergy  on  their 
admission  to  benefices,  was  to  bind  them— that  henceforward  they  would  be  faithful  and 
obedient  to  St  Peter,  the  apostle,  and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  the  Pope  and 
ikis  successors ;  that  he  should  suffer  no  wron^  thioagh  theb  advice,  consent,  or  oonnivancs ; 
that  they  would  maintain  and  promote  all  his  righto,  honoursi        '*  ~  '     "*^    '" 

and  re»it  wad  denounce  all  attempti 
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be  dqimr^  on  mnViction  of  hereny ;  whence  we  i 
ence  respecting  other. period r  of  Papal  history, 
wu  not  prererred  in  the  deliberations  at  Flor 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  his  Court,  m 
into  the  subject  of  papal  authority ;  nor  wi 
later  period  in  the  same  century.  So  that,  hon 
deduced  from  the  general  eipresninns  of  varioui 
•nd  eren  though  it  Hlioiild  have  been  asserted 
Kclcnoniedged  and  maintained  by  others,  yet  it 
account  it  amonir  the  authorized  pretensions  of  tl 
beit  the  doctrines  which  proceeded  from  the  cl 
seldom  disputed  ;  and  ihe  PonlilT  mi[;ht  foq^et  the 
reverence  nbich  awaited  and  embraced  hit  most 

A^ain,  in  the  rcgulBtion  of  the  moral  duties  < 
searchinir  hand  intcrponed  with  the  same  rigorou 
power  of  disRolving;  obli{rstion<i  was  claimed  by  ll' 
■nd  they  applied  it  in  various  manners,  as  suited 
be,  their  conscience — somelimes  in  divorcing  a 
Bomelimen  in  separating  a  nntion  from  its  mo: 
oaths  were  annulled  with  the  same  ease,  wh 
slightest  promise ;  and  an  there  were  many  whi 
to  profit,  hy  lliat  papal  preriignlive,  and  as  it  w 
■tant  exercise,  so  were  there  lew  who  cared  to  qui 
fill  the  ends  lo  which  it  was  Rnmelimes  applied. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ( 

eternal  punislmients  <lenouucei 

PfnantT  and      also  tcni|iiirul  penalties  attaclii 

Pnrgalorg.  due  tii  llu-  Justice  of  find,  evei 
miltcil  till'  liirmer ;  and  lliv 
consist  cither  nf  I'vil  in  this  world,  or  of  tempo 
and  inlcnneclialc  cmidiiiou  of  purgatory.  Il  is 
that  B  satislUcliuii  in  (heir  place  has  Ikcii  iustitnl< 
Hie  Rucranicnt  of  Penance,  and  that  Ihe  jurist 
excrcise<l  liy  the  Pope,  rxiendK  lo  the  reniissinn  i 
oct  nf  remission  is  culled  an  Indulgence;  il  is  p 
iudulgcni-e  is  for  a  stilled  lime  or  pleunry,  and 
ante  and  restitution  arc  in  striclness  annexed  lo  iL 
the  Popes  were,  in  fact,  invested  with  a  vast 
conscience,  even  in  the  mnderQlc  exercise  of  their 
power  whii'h  overstepped  Ihe  limits  <if  the  visiMi 
proceeded,  as  Ihey  did  soon  proceed,  flagilionsi 
through  the  progress  of  that  nhuse,  people  ut  leng 
that  perfect  ubsulution  from  all  Ihe  penalties  of  sii 
a  human  being ;  and  procured  too,  not  throiigl; 
and  earnest  conlriliim,  but  hy  military  ser\ict 
«ven  by  gold — il  was  then  ihnt  llie  evil  was  carri 

•  The  tlnim  to  inriilllhiUly  »  n.it  conl»in(.l  in  the  Creed 
the  Canons  of  Tn.'nt,  wliiih  Kotnnn  Culhulic^  cuiisiil.'t  as 
Ihcir  fiith  ;  nnd  lliu  Lniti-ratii-*  h-ira  u-nemlly  oppinol  it. 
(iw  a  mnlter  of  ocininn,  hinrerer,  nut  nf  faith)  by  rnnny  <I.k\ 
whrm  the  mort  notnriniw  is,  iNThapi,  RrlUrmine.  It  i»  mot 
the  ^Diui  of  Pascal  itdopiaK  to  tlrnw  elahurale  iliitindiont  li 
m/ailS  and  in  TiwHen  ot /art,  •i\4  vi&iB,\v4:v[iE'\'u6l\ia7«' 
really  possess  thi;  lormci,  rt  Aom  nu\.  tofttm  ttnA.  Wn.  Aat 
il,  that  thougtLb«uaiiQ\muiV^gai«a'^i^«^o*'1'^*">^' 
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II  historian  doubtful,  whether  any  things  be  any  where  reoorded  more  as* 
.-.  tonishing  than  the  wickedness  of  the  clergy,  except  the  credulity  of  the 
•   Tnlffar. 

"f       We  shall  recur  to  this  scandal,  for  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
^    Reformation ;  but  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  the  general  picture  which 
Z.   has  been  drawn  of  Rome's  spiritual  despotism  and  pride,  some  features 
'•   had  already  been  effaced  before  the  approach  of  Luther.     From  the  death 
^   of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  colours  had  been  gradually,  though  insensibly, 
~,    Ikding  away.     The  dependent  Popes  of  France  sustained  the  character  of 
^    OrefTory  VII.  and  Innocent  IV.  with  feebleness  and  degeneracy.    The 
V   profligacy  and  rapacity  of  their  Court  began  to  dissolve  the  hereditary 
Zf   spell,  and  withdraw  the  sacred  veil,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  their 
~,    real  weakness.     During  the  Schism,  the  rival  Antipopes  railed  against 
■ .    each  other,  while  they  covered  themselves  with  crimes ;  and  the  nations 
who  were'  appealed  to,  as  arbiters  of  the  dispute,  could  scarcely  fall  to 
,.    detect  the  unworthiness  of  both  parties.     In  the  Councils  which  followed, 
some  principles  were  advanced  and  established  which,  though  still  too 
narrowly  limited  by  inveterate  prejudices,  were  at  least  subversive  of  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  the  Pontiff.    When  the  Councils  were  dissolved, 
and  the  duty  of  convoking  others  successfully  eluded  by  the  Popes, 
the  Court  of  Rome,  liberated  from  that  terror,  once  more  plunged  into 
debauchery,  more  shameless,  yet  more  notorious,  than  the  abominations 
of  former  days  ;  and  the  various  scandals  of  the  tenth  century  were  sliN 
passed  by  Innocent  VIII.,  by  Alexander,  and  Julius,  in  an  age  of  com- 
parative civilization.     It  is  true,  that  in  its  pretensions  the  See  had  abated 
nothing  of  its  ancient  arrogance,  and  we  have  observed  what  awe  it  was 
sometimes  capable  of  inspiring  even  in  its  decay.    But  the  light  had  broken 
in;    the  slow,  yet  irresistible  hand  of  knowledge  had  commenced  its 
labours ;  and  the  basis  of  opinion,  on  which  alone  the  spiritual  despotism 
rested,  was  already  shaken  and  shattered. 

III. — ^The  effect  of  successful  usurpation  is  to  aggravate  ambition,  and 
the  more  disproportionate  the  success  to  all  reasonable  hope  and  calcu- 
lation, the  wilder  are  the  schemes  which  take  their  rise  «,.  .  .  m 
from  it.  The  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Pope  transcends  p  .  y* 
any  exhibition  of  human  power  described  in  any  history,  . ,«  - 

until  we  approach  the  surpassing  magnitude  of  his  tem-       ^  ^^ 

poral  pretensions.  The  design  of  Gregory  VII.  was  the  tipremacy. 
most  daring  imagination  of  human  ambition.  To  establish  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter  as  the  source  of  all  power,  secular  as  well  as  pastoral,  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical — to  subject  all  kings  and  all  governments  to  the 
crosier  of  an  unarmed,  aged  priest — to  regulate  the  politics  of  the  world 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  a  Senate  of  Ecclesiastics,  under  the  eye  of  that 
autocrat — to  dispose  of  all  countries  and  of  all  thrones — to  create 
monarchs  and  then  to  suspend,  or  depose  them — to  sport,  as  it  were,  with 
all  that  is  sublime  and  mighty  in  earthly  things — such  was  a  scheme 
beyond  the  boldest  conception  of  secular  pride  ;  and  it  was  engendered, 
where  alone  it  could  have  found  any  nourishment,  in  the  breast  of  a 
monk. 

The  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  projected  770^  in  the  darkest 
moment  of  superstition  and  barbarism ;  it  was  promoted  during  a  period 
more  enlightened  than  that  in  which  it  originated ;  it  reached  the  height  of 
its  triumph  during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cenluT^^Nib«a¥i^^TV!^\^L« 
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it»d  given  Bn  impulse  to  litenlure,  whea  Dnnte 
and,  but  for  thai  French  intrigue  whicb  transpli 
Into  K  foreign  Boil,  it  might  have  advanced  atill 
hut,  have  receded  m>  soon.  Yet  its  fote  mui 
the  decline  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  See, 
Other  foundation  thuu  that ;  and  as  it  was  a 
ohvioiuly  insulting  to  every  man's  reason,  so 
Twid  and  more  complete.  Yet  its  latest  pretei 
of  its  ancient  insolence ;  and  the  presumption 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  kingdoms  and  oceans, 
lected  with  astonishment  even  by  the  Catholi 
Catholics  now  for  the  most  part  admit,  that  thi 
authority  was  an  indefensible  usurpation. 

Nevertheless,  it  found  much  support  in  the 
great ;  it  held  forth  a  plausible  pretence  in  tl 
professed,  and  it  was  really  instrumental  in  a 
mankind.  Probably  there  is  no  Court  in  Eu 
right  to  dispose  of  thrones  has  not  at  some  time 
It  was  never  disputed  by  any  prince,  who  found 
acknowledgment — when  the  crown  was  o^rtd 
validity  of  the  donation  was  never  questioned 
aharpen  for  the  chastisement  of  their  rivals,  i 
easily  turned  against  themselves. 

In  the  worst  periods  of  feudal  government,  t 
the  various  chiefs  of  the  European  Republic, 
universal  religion,  if  exercised  wilh  moderatio 
with  discrelion,  according  to  the  rules  of  Evan] 
conferred  the  most  subslanlial  blessings  on  soc 
interference  was  sometimes  so  regulated,  it  had 
of  advantage.  Divisions  have  been  healed,  n 
crimes  have  been  punished,  justice  has  been  hi 
checked,  by  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Valica 
the  whole,  as  wise  and  as  virtuous  as  the  prince: 
we  consider  the  holy  ground  on  which  their  gove 
it  is  very  shameful,  that  they  were  not  much  moi 
they  conferred  was  confined  to  evil  times,  and 
with  much  mischief.  The  motives  of  their  medi 
monly  found  in  anger  or  ambition,  as  in  relig 
it  may  be  quesLioneil  whether  the  political  ben< 
it,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  libersl  psr 
Teslraints  on  kingly  despotism,  were  not  ralh 
the  design,  of  their  policy.  The  means  em 
were  sometimes  lower  than  the  ordinary  leve 
To  rouse  subjects  against  ibeir  sovereigns  is 
effecting  even  a  beneficial  purpose — yet  it  is  c 
to  arm  the  hands  of  children  against  the  thronef 
is  a  policy  suggested  by  the  counsels  of  Satan. 

IV.— It  was  a  position  advanced  by  Pierrt 

_,     _        .  GenetaXWiaQ  ■^■««^  iw«x*Jm 

^Ae  toiwlilu-  ^„o^  j^^^nt  Tw.vVoi\vi,'OM^ 

tion.  of  the  i\gp,\v^ .    '  K.&4.  oa  *iv«!i.  ms 

CAurcA,  ctawl  »^aVA«i  ol  ^loa  Com* 
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tore  of  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  principle*.'  In  the  balance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  polity,  the  Papal  despotism  was.  In  fact,  mitigated 
by  two  restraining  powers — whatever  may  be  the  political  denominations 
properly  belonging  to  them  — the  College  of  Cardinals  and  General 
Councils ;  by  the  former  as  the  electors,  the  constitutional  counsellors  and 
coadjutors  of  the  Pope ;  by  the  latter  as  the  states-general  of  the  Universal 
Church. 

Until  the  edict  of  Nicholas  II.  in  1059,  the  name  of  Cardinal  t  pos- 
sessed] little  dignity  or  distinction,  and  the  body  had 
no  existence,  as  an  acknowledged  branch  of  the  Eccle-  Rise  and  Pro- 
siastical  system.  The  important  share  which  it  then  greu  of  the 
received  in  the  election  of  the  Pope  was  confirmed  and  CardinaU,  ] 
extended  by  the  further  regulations  of  Alexander  III. 
The  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  body  was  made  suflScient  for  a  leg^ 
choice ;  and  the  College  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged  by  some  con- 
siderable permanent  atdditions.  To  conciliate  the  higher  class  of  the 
clergy,  the  priors  of  some  of  the  principal  churches  were  enrolled  among 
the  electors — the  acquiescence  of  the  inferior  orders  was  secured  by  the 
admission  of  the  cardinal  deacons — and  the  civil  authorities,  who  re- 
presented the  interests  of  the  people,  were  appeased  by  the  elevation  of 
the  seven  Palatine  judges  to  the  same  office.  Indeed,  it  is  from  this 
time,  more  properly  than  from  the  decree  of  Nicholas,  that  we  should 
date  the  foundation  of  the  Sacred  College. 

That  event  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  not 
only  because  it  secured  the  more  peaceful  election  of  the  Popes,  and  pre- 
vented those  perpetual  broils  and  schisms  which  arrested  the  flight  and 
dimmed  the  eye  of  Papacy  ;  but  also  because  it  introduced  a  new  element 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  polity,  which  gradually  expanded,  and  acquired  in 
process  of  time  a  great  and  unforeseen  preponderance. 

We  observe  an  edict  published  by  Honorius  III.  in  1225,  for  the 
especial  protection  of  the  cardinals  from  all  personal  assaults  and  offences ; 
and  other  proofs  are  afforded  of  the  tenderness  with  which  the  monarch- 
popes  had  begun  to  regard  the  Coi£r^  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  first  public 
occasion,  which  was  turned  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  College,  and 

*  *St  idcirco  status  monarchicus  Kcclesiss  regimine  aristocratico  et  democratieo 
iemperatur.'  A  position  laid  down  by  Geison  on  the  same  subject  is  not  at  variance  with 
this-—'  Ecdesiastica  Politia  ita  est  monarchica,  ut  non  mutari  possit  in  aristocraticam  aut 
democraticam.' 

f  The  sixty.first  dissextation  of  Muratori  treats  '  De  Origine  Cardinalatos ;'  and  he 
arrives,  through  much  learning,  at  the  probable  condurion,  that  the  term  was  in  Italy 
originally  appued  to  all,  whether  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  who  were  immoveably,  and 
in  perpetnity,  established  in  a  cure  or  dis^ty,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Vicarii,  or  tem- 
porary and  occasional  ministers.  Parochial  diurches  (originally  called  Baptismal)  and 
J>iaconiaB  (pious  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  mendicants,  infirm,  and  stranj^ers) 
were  respectively  administered  bythe  priest  and  deacon :  and  when  he  was  fixed  therein 
for  life,  he  was  called  CardinaL  The  term  implied  the  stability  of  the  office— its  dignity  and 
superiority  was  assodated  with  that,  and  was  a  secondary  accompaniment  So  of  Bishops. 
Vacant  sees  were,  originally,  often  commended  to  some  one  in  the  interim,  *  donee  iU.  con- 
ttitueretur  proprius  et  titularit*  But  when  the  permanent  prelate  was  appointed,  he  was 
said  to  be  incardinated  (incardinari)  in  the  see,  and  became  cardinal.  .  .  .  Respecting 
the  subseauent  aggrandizement  of  the  Sacred  College,  we  may  mention,  that  Nicholas  I V. 
in  1239,  divided  the  Roman  revenues  equally  between  the  Pope  and  the, Cardinals  (PaKJ, 
Vit  Nic.  IV.  s.  xxii.)  ;  and  that  they  profit^  by  the  ultra-papal  Decretals  of  Gregory  llc. 
Hba  title  of  Eminence,  in  the  place  of  lllustrissimus,  was  given  them  by  Urban  Vfll. ;  but 
it  is  an  observation  of  Fleury,  (Discours  4me.  sur  la  Disdpline,)  thattiieir  freq^uent  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  IJegates  a  latere^  on  which  occasioitta  they  took  precedence  of  all 
fgcleiiastieal  dignitaries,  and  ruled  as  the  xfpieientatifei  of  the  IPope,  conftributftdmiw\ 
than  any  other  cause  to  their  exaltation. 
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which  raised  Iti  nnnbera  to  an  Idml  lercl  with  raei 
the  first  Council  of  Lyons,  held  (in  1245)  by 
that  moment  they  beCBmc  essentially  distinguished 
clerfry  in  rank  and  in  pride ;  and  the  counsellors 
Power  which  orershadowed  the  majesty  of  ktngi 
disdain  upon  the  p^lty  bishopst  ^ho  occupied  the 
hierarchy.  But  their  prosperity  was  not  favourable 
concord.  In  the  discharge  of  that  very  duty,  whi 
dijrn>ly>  they  (Iis£[raccd  themselves  and  scandalize 
dissensions ;  and  instead  of  promptly  repairing  hf 
allowed  Ions  inlervals  to  elapse,  in  which  she  ren 
and  Christ  without  a  vice^rent  upon  eanh.  Thii 
the  case  before  the  election  of  Gregory  X. ;  and 
accordingly  undertook  to  remedy  the  evil  which  hi 
clonely.  And  then  followed  (in  1274)  the  inntitiitic 
The  cardinals,  after  some  inefTectnal  attempts  to  t 
thereby  imposed  on  them,  presently  turned  their 
restrictions  on  the  Pontifical  authority,  as  might  s 
privilci^s  and  interests  of  the  Colleire ;  and  they  ] 
right  of  election  Ruhservient  to  (his  end^.  The  Com 
the  first  in  which  thefiitiin-  pontiff  was  invited  to 
sacred  natli,  which  he  never  hesitated  to  take,  wl 
to  confirm,  and  which  he  never  failed  to  violate.  T 
practice  demonstrates  the  power  of  the  Sacred  C 
ambition;  but  in  tempting  the  morality  of  its  it 
itself  as  a  fruitful  nursery  for  Pontifical  perjurers, 
either  its  own  interests,  or  the  honour  of  the  holy 
the  Church.  It  is  true  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
thone  days,  very  tccneriilly  divulged,  nor  did  they  d' 
knowledge  of  thnso  ranks  in  societv,  which  are 
scandal  of  grciit  crimes.  Tlut  uk  knowledge  gnine 
refiinncrs  of  the  Church  multiplied,  while  its  encniie 
those  Kccrel  iMi([uilies  were  hnuight  to  light,  and  tli 
were  accTcdilcd  by  the  deeds  of  the  existing  geneniti 
seem,  that,  in  (lie  general  corrn]ition  of  the  hicrar 
orders  of  the  Court  excited  louder  and  more  general 
those  of  the  monarch  of  the  Church. 


it  II.  scnnii,  fnim  Vajp  (Vit.  Nienlat,  s.  iii.^  to  have  I 

fiTO's  Millc  i  anil  Nicbolns  I.  (853— H'i7)  the  fin 

[irauT  of  inferiority — '  humilUina  ill^  Itn[wratun9  Luiluvici 


obseniria  n'fi'rt  Amutauiii  BiUiotlu-ciiriiis.' 

t  E)HiivprHi  wiu  tlw  term  by  nhict)  the  canlinnlB  Inveil 
aot  nTvireil  tlic  hat— arconling  \o  Kichulal  iif  Clemiiii|;is. 


rt'.4iliy  in  his  Dihcoune  i>  Erfteiia  .Im-larilalr  (O'wTa  ih 
RORio  yaim  to  ni:iku  out,  that  the  mrdinnJ*  are  the  Irgilin 

ApontloN.  the  Ciiunril  of  the  reiiresentutivu  of  t^hrist \\ 

Hone  rt'Ailly  via  a  rpfiirmer,  nail  iluciileillj'  ojiposwl  to  the  hij 
t  TIm)  iinill-ssed  ol.iuct  of  Ibe  oath  takiTi  in  cimclnve  jir 
Eii;i^Diiia  IV.  v.'U  'ad  cmwervaiMhim  slatiun  ecclvsiii!  Roma 
Bioittcam  cum  canliiinlinni<li);nitule  ;  ijiii  cum  sint  luniina  ul 
Seilum  Apuxtulirnni  illiistriantin,  el  cohmi  lire  firm  iisimw  suslea 
ItninnUD  PoiitHiee  caiU'in.  lit  tni'mtira  tiiii  cnpiti,  coiiconlin 
jiincti.'  On  ihu  samt'  orenoinn  it  was  itijiuiutL-d  that  ttio  {am 
noalrunim  '  Kitnuld  be  chau^jed  (»  '  de  conwDsu  ;'  Ihut  the  Pi 
canlinab  without  the.  curmuvl  of  \\\b  tinX',  4\U,ViM  %avc«« 
tie  paid  to  the  UoUeKe,  ks..  SiwYa^i.Ni'u'K.'JBaifl.W . 
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The  relative  situation  and  redpfocal  influence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred 
Colle^  were  such,  in  appearance,  as  to  promise  a  moderate  goyemment 
under  a  limited  monarchy :  they  were  such,  in  reality,  as  to  present,  under 
that  show,  an  imperious  and  oppressive  despotism.  According^  to  ancient 
Canons,  and  the  Constitutions  of  later  Councils,  the  Consistory  was  the 
permanent  Senate  of  this  Church ;  and  its  sanction  was,  in  strictness, 
required  to  give  force  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  *.  It  was  likewise 
restricted  by  the  same  laws  to  a  fixed  and  moderate  number — none  were 
to  be  admitted  into  it  except  men  of  mature  age,  acknow- 
ledged learning,  approved  piety;  and  its  morality  (the  Rdative I\)wer 
surest  source  of  ecclesiastical  power)  was  provided  for  and  Intereit9 
by  severe  injunctions.  These  regulations  were,  indeed,  of  the  Pope 
for  the  most  part  disregarded ;  nevertheless  the  body  and  CardinaU. 
did  in  fact  contain  many  elements  of  strength.  It  con- 
sisted of  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  flower  of  life,  practised 
in  the  affairs  of  the  worid,  familiar  with  courts,  possibly  connected  with 
princes ;  subtle  in  the  conception  of  their  designs,  unscrupulous  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  was  commonly 
enfeebled  by  agef.  His  election  was  placed  entirely  in  their  hands ;  and 
bv  their  perseverance  in  attempts  to  make  this  power  the  means  of 
abridging  his  authority,  they  sufficiently  manifested  their  inclination  to 
do  so. 

Where  then  was  the  point  of  their  weakness  ?  How  Was  it,  that  their 
design  was  so  effectually  frustrated?  Of  the  reasons,  which  may  be 
mentioned  for  their  failure,  the  first  was  the  corruption  of  the  College 
itself;  for  without  that,  all  the  various  resources  of  the  Pope  could  not 
have  upheld  his  predominance.  The  second  was  the  power  which  he 
possessed  over  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Cardinals,  which  reached 
to  imprisonment,  spoliation,  torture,  and  even  death,  and  which  was  not 
uncommonly  exerted.  But  this  required  at  least  a  pretext  for  its  exercise ; 
"whereas  that  to  which  we  next  come,  was  of  easy  and  universal  opera- 
tion. The  patronage  of  the  Church  was  placed  to  a  great  extent  at  his 
disposal ;  and  where  menaces  might  not  prevail,  the  most  certain  method 
of  persuasion  remained  to  him.  Lastly,  he  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of 
multiplying  the  members  of  his  refractory  senate,  and  thus  creating  a 
majority  subservient  to  his  views — for  the  laws,  which  had  been  enacted 
to  restrain  that  power,  do  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  seriously 
observed.  By  the  dexterous  application  of  these  various  means,  the 
Pontiff  was  enabled  to  commana  with  great  certainty  the  suffrages  of  the 
Consistory. 

Notwithstanding  the  restraints  which  the  Cardinals  endeavoured  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Papal  authority,  they  were  zealously  united  in  its  defence, 
whenever  it  was  assailed  from  any  other  quarter ;  because  their  own 
dignity  was  essentially  involved  in  the  majesty  of  the  See.  This  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  proceedings  of  Constance 
and  Basle :  and  on  the  same  principle  it  became  the  General  CounciU, 
object  of  those  two  Councils  to  reform  the  Court,  no 
less  than  the  Chair,  of  St.  Peter.  The  real  extent  of  the  lawful  power 
possessed  by  those  august  bodies  was  furiously  contested  both  in  that  and 
succeeding  ages ;  nor  has  it  yet  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  speculative  differ- 

*  Hie  Cardinals  were  the  Brotken  of  the  Pofte,  and  edicts  were  publiihed  by  their 
t  Tftaaierageieigaef  tfaaPopsidnriDgthificitfiftoMieadb^^ 
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enc«  fttnong  Rnmiut  Catbolici.  Agoin,  the  tlecKes  which  ihey  pabliihedfit 
the  relbrnialion  of  llic  Voticsn  were,  fiiT  the  most  part,  eluded,  or  open); 
uuIra^U.  But  ihe  eil'iFcttt  which  they  really  produced  oh  the  destinJMU 
PftPKy.  though  less'im mediate,  were  mure  durable,  aud  far  more  cileanR 
■Aan  tiieir  autliars  had  contemplated.  The  associalioii  of  powet&l  ui 
|iwmcd  laymen  in  ecclesiastical  dellberatlona,  lh«  hahil  o(  free  dineUBOi 
IjUm  popular  conslitulion  of  the  assemblies,  especially  Die  lost,  the  pofalic 
Ifntimulj^alion  of  nnti-pspal  principles,  and  the  practice  of  contend 
^ilti  Popev  and  deposing  them,  produced  a  deep  impression  in  *wj 
t^usner  of  the  Catholic  world.  Rome  alone  might  fail  tu  compreheml  th 
iVBrnintT,  or  affect  to  despise  it ;  and  she  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  biindocs 
or  perversity.  For  the  truth  is,  that  the  springs  whlcli  were  then  optM^, 
'  bad  they  been  allowed  by  the  Papal  policy  to  take  the  course  oriiputllr 
narked  nut  Tor  them,  would  but  bave  cleansed  away  some  of  the  corrodin; 
•buMes  of  the  See,  and  thu^i  iucreased  ilR  strength ;  but  bcin^;  dammd 
^  Slid  diverted  by  a  Nliort-sighted  opposition,  they  were  indeed  repteawii 
'it  the  moment — yet  they  presently  broke  forth  in  aitotiier  quarter  nili 
(doubled  violence,  and  finely  swept  away  the  mansion,  which  Ibey  tnrc 
It  first  intended  to  purify. 

Ttie  sketch  which  is  here  presented  of  the  general  constitution  of  tin 
Soman  CalbolJc  Church,  and  of  its  tendency  to  decline  during  the  hn 
aCHliirles  which  preceded  the  Reformstian,  should  be  filled  up  by  some  of 
'jtte  less  percepliblo  portions  of  the  fabric  ;  that  we  may  not  wholly  orcr 
look  the  subordinate  machinery,  which  atone  enabled  it  to 
Hf  an'vHf  Priiici-  subsist  so  long.  First,  then,  let  us  mention  that  populv 
■wU' and  IriMlru-  principle  in  its  construction,  by  which  it  threw  open  iti 
munti  qf  the  Ro-  benefices  and  dignities,  e\'en  the  Apostolical  Chair,  ts 
man  Church.  every  rank  in  society.  It  appealed  to  the  ambition  <t( 
all  mankind;  nor  was  this  any  faithless  lure,  lo  eicilt 
the  industry  of  the  biihful,  and  then  lo  elude  their  hopes;  so  fu 
otherwise,  that  several  of  the  most  eminent  and  honoured  among[tb« 
^ntiSs  were  of  ignoble  and  even  unknown  origin.  As  long  as  tlie  levd 
of  ecclesiMlicol  morality  approached  at  all  near  to  the  pretensimu 
of  ancient  purity;  as  long  us  virtue  and  piety  were  held  requisite  liir 
high  offices,  no  less  llian  talents  and  learning — so  long  the  emulatioD 
awakened  among  Churchmen  was  serviceable  not  only  to  the  prosperity 
of  ibe  Churcb,  but  lo  the  geaeral  welfwo  of  society,  and  the  geueial 
iaterests  of  religion.  But  when,  ia  the  first  stage  of  aBceixlotd  cor- 
ruption, other  paths  were  discovered  of  ascending  the  spiritual  pyramid*; 
when  the  bigot  or  the  parasite  was  found  lo  reach  the  summit  note 
Burely  than  the  man  of  holy  and  humble,  yet  uptight,  iodustiT — tlm  it 
became  probable  that  men  so  promoted  would  throw  scaadal  on  the 
Church;  and  it  was  certain,  that  they  would  confer  no  benefita  oa 
mankind.  But  when  at  length,  id  dsya  of  deeper  iniquity,  the  nMM 
odious  vices  formed,  a*  it  were,  the  morals  of  Rome,  ecclesiaalical  aM< 
bition  became  very  clofiely  connected  with  anti-Christian  principles,  aad 
ftvarice,  licentiousness,  and  perfidy,  too  frequently  prepared  the  w«y  totiie 
throne  of  St  Peter.  Howbeit,  the  talent  and  ingenuity  of  men  were  Mill 
■timulated  by  the  splendid  prospect,  and  all  the  energies  of  the  mere  in- 
tellectf  were  still  exercised  and  abused  in  the  service  of  the  Church.    Noc 
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yet  were  they  always  abused — the  love  of  letters  was  sometimes  a  passport 
to  the  most  elevated  dignities,  and  the  instrument  which  was  destined  to 
overthrow  the  See  was  sometimes  employed  to  illustrate  and  support  it. 
Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.  eminently  proved  the  great  advantage  which  the 
democratical  principle  might  confer  upon  the  church,  even  in  its  worst  age. 
But  the  occasional  success  of  genius,  of  even  learning,  was  insuflfeient  for 
the  support  of  a  religious  establishment.  The  springs  of  morality  were 
poisoned.  The  vices  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  those  least  pardonable,  and 
least  pardoned,  in  the  ecclesiastical  character.  The  contrast  between  the 
demeanour  of  the  Hierarchy  and  its  professions  and  purposes  was  too 
violent  and  too  manifest.  The  tutelary  spirit  of  piety  had  deserted  the 
temple,  and  its  gates  were  thrown  open  to  invite  the  invasion  of  the 
Reformer. 

The  hand  of  arbitrary  power  must  sometimes  be  seen  as  well  as  felt,  in 
order  that  its  commands  may  always  be  obeyed.  And  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
aoon  discovered  the  policy  of  visiting  the  more  distant  communities  of  the 
faithful  by  envoys  and  emissaries.  In  earlier  ages,  the  pomp  and  haughti- 
ness of  his  Legates  sufficiently  represented  the  pontifical  presence.  They 
awed  the  assemblies  of  the  great,  and  insulted  the  dignity  of  princes. 
In  succeeding  times,  when  reason  and  heresy  raised  their  heads,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  exert  a  more  direct  and  searching  influence  over  the 
people,  the  Mendicants  started  into  existence,  and  spread  like  a  cloud  over 
the  face  of  Europe.  These  men  were  zealous  and  indefatigable  ministers 
of  a  master,  whom,  if  many  served  from  interest,  many  revered  with 
honest  enthusiasm.  They  practised  g^eat  austerities ;  they  preached  with 
fervour,  sometimes  with  eloquence ;  above  all,  they  eagerly  embraced  and 
appropriated  the  scholastic  erudition  of  the  day :  and  thus  it  was  that  by 
feeding  the  false  appetite  for  fallacies  and  subtleties,  they  converted 
learning,  which  was  the  natural  enemy  of  Papacy,  into  its  useful  instru- 
ment. Among  the  accidents  (if  accident  it  can  properly  be  called)  which 
conspired  to  prolong  the  dominion  of  Home,  the  most  fortunate  was  as- 
suredly this,  that  the  first  efforts  of  reviving  reason  were  so  perplexed  and 
tortuous,  as  to  be  capable  of  serving  falsehood  no  less  effectually  than  truth. 

The  Scholastic  system  was  in  due  season  supplanted  by  a  better — ^but 
the  influence  of  the  Mendicants  fell  still  earlier  into  decay :  because  they 
insensibly  departed  from  the  show  of  moral  excellence,  which  had  recom- 
mended them  to  popular  favour ;  because  the  Pope  had  gradually  con- 
verted them  into  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty,  and  the  representatives  of 
his  avarice.  It  was  thus  that  they  lost  their  hold  on  the  afiections  of  the 
vulgar.  For  the  lowest  classes  of  mankind,  though  they  may  sometimes 
judge  wrong,  will  always  feel  right ;  their  principles  may  be  shaken  by  the 
example  of  their  superiors,  but  they  will  always  tend  to  rectitude ;  and  if 
they  ever  show  favour  to  any  crime  or  baseness,  it  is  because  they  are 
deceived,  not  because  they  are  depraved. 

The  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome  prac^ica//;^  permitted  the  utmost 
latitude  of  rigour  and  laxity.  In  the  same  community,  under  the  same 
government,  within  the  walls  of  the  same  monastery,  licentiousness  was 
tolerated  and  austerity  encouraged.  The  lordly  Prelate  transcended  the 
pomp  of  secular  luxury  ;  the  genuine  disciple  of  St.  Francis  disclaimed 
all  right  even  to  the  use  of  earthly  possessions.  The  Cardinal  and  the 
Carmelite  were  united  by  the  same  ministry,  by  devotion  to  the  same 

such  mattera  the  &chool  of  Europe,  drew  thither  men  of  talents  and  ambition,  and  gave 
them  oecupationi  and  consequently  engaged  them  in  the  deiencs  of  tht  systemi  by  which 
they  profited. 
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muter,  by  ths  ttmt  profcuional  hatred  of  ] 
ioconusteucy  was  not  without  its  use,  nor  pen 
For  aioce,  io  the  diversity  of  the  humu  chuw 
be  dauled  by  pageBnlry,  or  moved  to  reverence 
Uty,  u  bIbo  the  exhibition  of  the  one  wu 
lemptftbat  of  the  other  ageioBt  envy  and  repfo 
in  this  reapect  truly  universal,  had  space  and  occ 
and  every  faculty ;  whilit  it  nouriiibed  a  muUifoni 
who  confuted  (while  at  the  laine  time  they  a 
lite  accutations.  The  poverty  of  the  Mendic 
UiBsionary,  redeemed  in  public  eslimalion  lb' 
Hierarchy. 

We  pasa  over  the  maxims  of  policy  usually  a 

confound  the  markn  of  filial 

Policy  of  the      accept  respect  tu  obedience,  i 

Vatican,  mands ;  to  obflcure  the  limits 

jurisdiction*;  to  keep  all  di: 

*  nioagh,  in  the  piogrcH  of  thii  watli,  tha  kutbor  hi 
pwrticulu  QDttca  of  the  ccdetusliul  nSiun  of  Knglan 
laleniled  to  funn  Ihg  suhjsct  uf  a  upants  tiLiitaiy,  yet  t1 
tuie  of  one  branch  uf  ipintual  juritdictloa,  u  cxenuMiil 
kindly  furiiiiihi:(l  him  by  a  kgal  Iruad,  uc  too  valuable 
with  gratituUe, 

'  It  ii  aiHerted  in  several  or  the  old  law  boolii,  that  the 
En)(liiih  realm  ii  deriveil  from  the  kid|;,  and  that  iuch 
subject  to  tha  coDtrol  of  the  kind's  temporal  cauilt. 
true  at  preuint '.  the  former  perhapi  relates  to  a  qiwstion  o 
the  Church  in  rnrly  limes  cUimiHl  tha  authority,  aad  t 
the  reault  might  be  stalvd  as  aa  act  either  of  otwitiunce 

'  With  rpspect  to  one  |iartiuiiUT  lubjrct  matter  uf  erdi 
of  dvceiued  pvrtutii,  and  thi!  ilis)iDiititia  of  the  goods  i 
oii^n  has  men  the  occasion  of  much  contruveny.  1 
penooal  propeity.  A  fnwhnld  interval  in  land  wu,  in  • 
tions.  not  subject  to  fho  will  of  the  dyinf*  owner.  Thi 
existed  duriaif  the  vigour  of  the  fuudnl  instilulions,  waul 
mittini;  such  a  power  of  ilerieing.  The  rustrirtion  ■asui 
the  property,  during  the  Dwn>'r's  life,  to  a  person  who  wai 
purposes  to  be  dedaied  by  will  i  nnil  thu  courts  of  eijuit) 
to  have  oii)^nated  wilh  the  eccl«n»slical  chancellors,  con 
applythe  estate  as  the  will  directed,  trealin^the  matter  a 
■taliite  passeil  in  the  thirty-si-cond  year  of  the  reign  o 
the  direct  puwer  of  devi«in|;  rrethold  inlcre^ta  in  bind.  B 
from  the  provisions  of  this  statute  has  been  always  com 
wnpertv,  not  a  desipiation  of  the  heir.  It  prevvtiti  (he 
This  distinction,  a1tbiiiii;h  it  may  appear  rather  technical, 
of  impurtance ;  and  it  is  a  point  in  which  the  Enpli>h  lat 
it  is  here  suflicient  to  slate  that  devises  of  freehold  eilates 
of  ecclrsiaitical  jurisdiction.  Even  where  a  will  coDlaioi 
pereonslty,  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  operates  o 
[lersoiialty. 

'  The  present  authority  of  the  ipirilual  eourti  over  the 
petSDiK  amounts  to  thib.  If  tbure  W.  a  claim  to  estaldish 
the  spiritual  court ;  that  k,  the  spiritual  court  determines  ' 
deceased.  The  recoKnilion  of  the  validity  is  technicall 
eiceulor  prnves  the  will,  or  obtains  probate,  which  is  )^ 
Ihenticily  of  the  will,  as  to  iiemon^ltv,  cannot  be  directly  qu 
•iter  probate  hai  been  f;ranted ;  nor  can  it  be  asserted  th 
If  there  be  no  eiecutor  iiaroeil  in  the  will  or  if  the  ei» 
act,  the  spiritual  court  i;iv«i  the  ailministration  (or  dispn 
nistrmtoT,  who  is  to  ttouniMn  MEottiAf;  \d\>»  iuwftiQB 
be  DO  viil,  the  tpnlittlcwAi&vtaUM    ' 
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and  perplexity,  so  that  the  c^reater  craft  might  never  want  pretexta  for 
encroachment ;  to  crush  the  obstinate  and  gain  the  mercenary ;  to  plunder 
the  subject  without  offending  the  vanity  of  the  prince ;  to  manage  by 
treaties  those  who  had  been  insulted  by  bulls ;  to  provoke  war  and  mediate 

'  Thii  juriidictioa  of  the  ipiritual  courtf  ii  certainly  very  andent.  Authorities  hara 
been  produced  to  ihow  that,  by  the  Saxon  lawi,  the  probate  of  testamenta  (*)  wai  given 
hf  the  old  county  courta  llie  bishop  and  the  iheriff  sat  toeefiier  in  these  courts^  as 
pnsidentB.  A  cnarter  of  William  the  Conqueror  separated  me  ecclesiastical  court  from 
the  dvil ;  giving  to  the  former  the  cognisance  of  suits  prosecuted  pro  tmUUe  aniwm.  But 
teatamentsry  questions  are  not  expressly  mentioned.  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  the  law  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  established  and  confirmed  { 
and  it  was  directed  by  the  king's  charter  that  no  matters  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance 
should  be  transacted  in  the  county  courts.  This  re^nactment  seems  to  furnish  evidenco 
of  the  spiritual  authority  having  fallen  into  desuetude,  so  far  as  regarded  the  courts. 
Whether  or  not  it  had  been  ori|^inally  understONid,  at  the  time  of  William's  charter,  that 
nills  were  matter  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  had  been  raised 
before  the  time  of  Richard  the  second.  For  by  a  charter  of  king  Henry  the  first,  the 
king's  tenants  (who  were  the  suitors  in  the  county  courts)  were  enabled  to  dispose  of 
their  personalty  fi>r  the  good  of  their  souls.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  was 
effiicted  by  the  activity  of  the  clergy ;  and,  even  if  we  could  believe  that  they  had  been 
At  first  unconcerned  in  the  matter,  it  was  quite  certain  that  they  would  instantly  apply 
■uch  on  enactment  to  their  own  puq)oscs.  li^obably,  therefore,  the  charter  of  Kichard 
the  second  was  at  once  interpreted  to  apply  to  testaments.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
that  this  is  the  epoch  to  which  we  ougnt  to  assign  the  undisputed  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  in  testamentary  matten.  This  histoiv  of  the  origin  of  the  power  explains  and 
accounts  for  the  opiuions  of  most  of  our  old  lawyers,  thst  the  probate  of  wills  came  to 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  not  by  ecclesiastical  law,  but  by  devolution  from  the  temporal 
law  of  the  realm,  or,  as  they  express  it,  by  the  custom  of  England.  And  it  receives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  that,  1^  the  local  custom  of  some  particular  manors, 
acknowledged  by  the  English  law.  the  probate  of  wills  and  the  granting  of  administration 
belongs  to  the  court  baron  or  manor  court.  And  a  power  of  the  same  sort  belongs,  in 
some  boroughs,  to  the  mayor,  as  to  the  goods  of  the  burgesses. 

*  That  the  disposal  by  will  of  a  dying  man's  goods  is  a  matter  relating  to  the  good 
of  his  soul,  is  a  truth  ia  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  every  earthly  act  nas  a  relation 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  agent.  But  a  will,  beiug  frequeutly  an  act  performed 
shortly  before  death,  might,  by  a  natural  association,  be  connected  most  closely  with  the 
eternal  destiny  of  the  testator.  Besides  which,  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  asserted  the 
dependence  of  the  late  of  the  departed  soul  upon  the  intercession  of  the  living.  Now  this 
intercession  might  be  purchased  from  the  clergy,  by  an  application  of  the  goods  of  the 
deceased.  From  these  causes,  the  will  was  asserted  by  the  ecclesiastics  to  be  a  matter 
of  peeulutrly  spiritual  interest.  When  this  was  acknowledged,  it  must  have  been,  ac- 
eording  to  priestly  logic,  a  very  plain  inference  that  the  disposal  of  the  goods  of  a 
man  who  left  no  will,  was  a  matter  in  which  the  clergy,  for  the  sake  of  his 
eternal  interests,  were  bound  to  interfere.  It  was  beyond  the  skill  of  the  piiests, 
or  at  any  rate  of  those  whom  they  had  to  influence,  to  distinguish  between  the  motive 
and  the  result ;  so  that  a  man,  whose  property  had  been  applied  to  ^ous  purposes 
without  his  own  conseut,  was  thought  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  application.  Again, 
it  was  thought  highly  important  that  a  part  of  the  property  should  be  applied  to  the  per- 
inrmance  of  religious  rites,  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased ;  the  clergy  were  the 

Ersons  most  fitted  to  ensure  such  an  ap|)lication.  Hence  the  ordinary  ^or  spiritual  judge) 
d  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  intestate's  property ;  and  this,  according  to  Lord  oSce, 
was  a  power  previously  exercised  by  the  kings  of  England.  But,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  statute  was  passed  (commonly  called  the  statute  of 
Westminster  the  second),  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  thie  ordinary  was  bound, 
ea  far  as  the  goods  extended,  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the  intestate  (^).    Hence,  says  Lord 

*  (*)  Originally,  the  form  of  bequeathing  personal  property  extended  only  to  a  part ; 
the  law  regulated  the  distribution  of  the  remainder. 

*  (^)  Cum  post  mortem  alicujus  decedentis  intestati,  et  obligati  aliquibus  in  debito,  bona 
deveniant  ad  ordinarium  disponenda,  obhgetur  de  csetero  ordinarius  ad  respondendum  de 
debitis  quatenus  bona  defuncti  sufficiimt,  eodem  modo  quo  executores  respondere  tenerentur 
■i  testamentum  fecisset.  Cap.  19.  Lord  Coke  saj's  that  this  was  only  an  affirmance  of 
the  common  law  (2nd  Inst.  397).  It  however  was  so  far  a  new  enactment  that  it  put  a 
decisive  end  to  any  question  on  the  point.  Many  «nactm«nts  of  the  fame  statute  are 
clearly  intended  to  letOe  disputed  rigbta* 
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peace — such  were  lh«  ordinary  ralea  of  its  goven 
exemplified  in  (he  exploiU  of  ita  most  honouret 
u  ooe  peculiBTitf  in  the  construction  of  its  po 
■ttentioa  ia  not  always  directed.  Every  one  has  p 
above  all  earthly  principalities,  and  veiled  ita  av 
inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  but 
real  secret  of  ita  strength,  which  lay  in  the  dev 
of  mankind.  This  funeral  conquest  over  the  afl 
no  doubt  greatly  facilitated  by  the  general  ignora 
through  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy;  and  if  in  s 
the  peculiar  character  assumed  by  the  Romish  i 
effectually  advanced  through  their  plebeian  condi 
of  life. 

According  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  I 
the  only  sacriticing  priest,  as  h 
Mettialorial  fice;  thus,  likewise,  is  he  the 
character  at-  God  and  man.  Hence  it  folio* 
turned  bg  the  racter  of  the  ministers  of  hit 
RomUh  Pried-  different  from  that  of  the  Jewis 
ftood.  prerogative  of  the  latter  was  to 

and  to  intercede  with  him  for  tl 
is  the  office  of  the  former  to  interpret  and  dis 
tlewardt  of  his  mysteries,  and  to  point  out  the  t 
salvation — and  such  were  the  earliest  ministers 
But  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  elder*  insei 
ofGce  of  the  Hiereus,  or  Sacerdos,  and  affected  i 
aame  lime,  the  medislory  character.  Such  ' 
Eastern  Church — ficalTai,  Mediators — no  less  tt 
and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  perceive  what  an  acces 

North,  what  waa  runnally  foimd  very  benefidal  to  the  ordin 
■oma,  which  ubli^ced  llwm  to  put  the  Bilrniniitration  iato 
■Bve  them  humlos  iroiii  luiti.  Thia,  hawerer,  cliilnot  eati. 
trouble  ;  forthepenoui  named  by  him  went  conaiileieil  mei 
But  a  ilatute,  paueil  ia  the  Ihirty-Rrat  j'eai  of  the  le 
that  the  onlinary  thould  ilepute  Ihe  next  and  moat  law 
adminiiter  hit  gpodi ;  and  it  gave  the  miniater  no  app 
>i|;ht.  .4atalut«,  |iB»«liatbetweDty-firstyt'arof  Beoiy  V 
lur  the  caie  of  a  will,  where  Ihe  rxecutui  ahoulJ  refuae  i 
nuy  wai  Ibui  limited  tu  deputin);  an  adminiatratDr;,but 
(Election  ;  for  he  wu  entitled  to  elect  aa  he  pleawd  where 
the  deceaaed  made  claim.     The  oidim  '  ■   -      • 


to  find  m 


>tot 


almost  irducii)  to 


dvaala)(e  fcom  calling;  the  adminiatiBtur  to 
inaisted  upoc  hia  avfilyinj^  to  pioui  uaea  for  the  good  of  tb 
temporal  courti  of  law  decided  that  the  ordinarj',  after 
not  eieicine  soy  authorily  over  the  admiuiitralor  in  hii  d 
*hiiteJtlieilan|{erous  power  lo  thehandaof  the  adminiitiB 
■ecODd  yeai  of  Ihe  rei^D  of  Chulea  II.  a  atatule  was  ] 
B]f  Ihii  net,  Ihe  melhod  in  which  the  oilmiiiisttator  ii 
pomled  out.  By  theae  sucMiaivs  iteps  Ihe  power  of  t' 
'a  Uniiled  diicretion  ia 
cribed  rule*.  The  eecle 
■  of  power  to  Ihe  Chun 
an..™  Ill  itie  uiaiiiuution  ol  juatice  it  very  limited  f  but  tl 
the  peculinrity  of  Ihtir  furma  uf  proceia  j  and  by  their  to 

•  The  otiginal  meiiunj;  of  the  word  Priett  (^en'bytei" 

«ry  weU  treated liY  ^Kil^»"Vl^J5V^\lB^e\■J,\Il■>^^l'■&m«^' 
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iy  accrued  to  them  through  the  chang^.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
bne  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith — they  were  supposed  to  be  in 
lore  immediate  communication  with  its  divine  founder— they  were  sup- 
osed  to  influence,  if  not  actually  to  administer,  the  judgments  of  Heaven, 
tut  we  must  also  observe,  that,  if  such  a  character  was  well  calculated 
I  overawe  an  ignorant  age,  or  the  ignorant  classes  in  any  age,  it  was 
ire  to  be  stripped  off,  whenever  any  intellectual  independence  should  be 
cercised,  and  to  be  accounted  among  the  impostures  fabricated  by  an 
rtful  priesthood  for  the  delusion  of  mankind. 

We  shall  readily  acknowledge,  that  all  sacerdotal  influence  is  vicious 
nd  dangerous,  except  that  whk;h  is  acquired  by  the  ^  «  nlaae  f 
digious  and  moral  excellence  of  the  priest :  yet  even  the  ^^^}^^'  ^* 

ighest  qualities  will  often   miss   that  end,  when   the         ^fVpr  ^^^ 
>ndition  of  the  pastor  is  very  far  removed  above  that  of  ^t^gy* 

is  flock.  And  thus  was  it  the  profoundest  policy  of  the  Roman  Church 
I  maintain  a  faithful  ministry  of  the  same  origin,  the  same  language, 
Imost  the  same  habits  with  the  people.  The  ecclesiastKal  chain  extended 
trough  every  gradation  of  society,  till  it  was  folded  round  the  Apostolical 
iTone  ;  but  it  was  that  lowest  link,  which,  being  fixed  in  a  substantial 
upport,  gave  firmness  and  tenacity  to  the  rest.  To  possess  some  habits 
f  familiarity  with  those  entrusted  to  his  guidance ;  to  approach  them 
rtthout  constraint,  to  be  received  without  diffidence ;  to  have  the  same 
loughts,  the  same  expressions,  the  same  sympathies  ;  to  observe  the  birth 
f  sin  ;  to  watch  the  workings  of  remorse ;  to  distinguish  the  moments 
roper  for  censure,  or  consolation ;  to  be  near  at  hand  in  times  of  doubt, 
r  sickness,  or  domestic  calamity — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  advantages 
€culiarly  belonging  to  a  plebeian  clergy.  Such  an  order  of  pastors,  under 
be  superintendence  of  a  vigilant  hierarchy,  may  at  all  times  be  made 
erviceable  to  the  best  purposes  of  religion  ;  and  it  diflfused  many  spiritual 
ilessings,  even  in  the  most  secular  ages  of  Rome.  But  to  the  Church^ 
lie  external  and  human  establishment — it  was  the  very  origin  of  strength, 
nd  principle  of  vitality :  it  was  the  root  which  spread  underground  in  secrecy 
nd  silence  ;  while  nations  and  their  princes  worshipped  under  the  golden 
ranches,  and  gathered  the  bitter  fruit  which  sometimes  fell  from  them. 

The  very  corruptions  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  were  for  a  season 
erviceable  in  rivetting  that  influence.     Auricular  confes- 
Ion,  the  various  abuses  of  penance,  the  adoration  of  the        Serviceable 
lost  and  the  attributes  ascribed   to  it,  all  furnished  abuses, 

dditional  instruments  to  the  clergy ;  and  as  long  as  they 
rere  used  with  moderation,  extended  their  dominion.  But  it  is  ever  the 
nistake  of  the  usurper  to  despise  the  people,  whose  confidence  he  has 
leceived  or  insulted ;  and  the  error  is  seldom  discovered  till  the  moment  for 
orrecting  it  has  passed  by.  It  was  thus  with  the  Hierarchs  of  Rome.  They 
Dcreased  the  measure  of  degradation  and  imposture,  till  they  exhausted  the 
iffection,  and  then  the  patience  of  mankind.  And  it  was  the  last  excess 
if  their  wickedness  and  folly  to  make  the  inferior  clergy  their  accomplices, 
ind  thus  to  poison  the  only  wholesome  fountain  of  their  own  authority. 

The  above  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Church  represents 
t  not  such,  perhaps,  as  it  is  sometimes  painted  in  the 
heories  of  its  advocates ;    but  such  as  it  is  really  and    Popular  foun- 
ong  existed  in  its  practical  operation  on  society.     Nor      daiion  of  the 
vill  it  seem  stfange  to  any  reflecting  mind,  that  that      Roman  Des* 
3oYemment,  which  was,  in  appearance,  and  in  fact,  the  potitm. 

Qost  perfect  despotbm  ever  conceived  by  the  nund  of 
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mail,  duMild  h%  firand  wX  the  bottom  tovniiMspopvIarbMb. 
in  dvil  govMmmeDU  there  are  instencee  of  the  wao  wuHBolyi  M 
•a  empire,  emeiitielly  end  peculimrly  the  en|iiM  of  opinicm,  thi  m 
port  of  the  multitiide  was  not  eo  moeh  the  osly  «pimm  of  mmfk 
M  the  only  prinoiple  of  exieteoce.  If  the  Hmnoa  Olmroh  hai  Im 
more  evangelicel  in  doctrinei  more  eoniieleni  in  diaeipfiMb  ■■> 
moderate  in  pretenaion,  it  might  have  appealed  with  ifveater  aafky  liii 
leaaon  of  mankind.  But  as  it  appealed  to  their  ignomneo,  to  their  Miii 
and  deepest  prejudices,  so  was  it,  that  it  uifed  tho  imaiatiUe  palm 
nance  of  authority — the  inviolable  holiness  of  antiquiiy,-p-nll  thoBoprimf|iB 
and  all  those  motives,  which  awe,  when  they  do  not  irritnto,  the  inms 
understanding.  Nevertheless,  the  appeal,  liowsoever  inindiouriy  mad^mi 
atiil  an  appeal  to  the. mind:  and  thua  was  it  aeductivo  nod  uanmL 
And  so  long  as  it  found  hearers  and  believers ;  ao  laag  as  it  lelMi 
its  tmU,  by  whatsoever  means,  on  the  devotion  of  the  pooplo;  the  doniM 
of  Rome  waa  not  less  substantial,  and  more  secure,  than  if  the  awonihii 
laiaed  or  upheld  it  But  from  the  moment  that  the  apiiitoal  head  mi 
loosened,  the  mere  worldly  iabricv  having  no  Imiger  any  etement  ef 
rsnoeb  anbeided  in  progreeslre  decay  and 


Sionoii  II. 

On  ike  (JL.)  SpMiiua  Cftarocler ,  (U.)  Diadpttne,  0md  Momh  if  ik 

uMinWk 

I.~The  Roman  Catholics  assert  with  great  truth,  that  their  Choreh  Im 

The  Doctrine      P'^served,  through  the  most  perilous  times,  the  estentiil 
of  the  Roman     ^"y^^®"®®  *"^  *«"«^  °^  ^^^  Christian  faith.     It  is  with 
Church  reverence  that  we  have  received  them  from  her  hands, 

and   with  gratitude  that  we  acknowledge   the  inesti- 
mable obligation.     Yet  the  most  zealous  Catholic  must  be  contented  tp 
share  that  praise  with  the  schismatics  of  the  east.     The  same  treasure  bs 
been  guarded  with  the  same  fidelity  by  the  Church  of  Greece  ;  and  would 
thus  have  been  equally  perpetuated,  if  the  purity  of  the  Roman  creed  h«i 
been  corrupted  by  the  barbarian  conquest    But  while  those  rival  churches 
may  divide  the  merit  of  having  transmitted  the  apostolical  doctrines  to  the 
latest  generations,  there  is  this  difference  in  the  manner  of  that  tradition-' 
the  one  has  transmitted  them  such  as  she  received  them  from  the  highest 
antiquity,  not  darinpf  to  violate  by  any  important  innovation  the  integritjoT 
the  pristine  faith ;  the  other  augmented  her  confession  by  some  articles, 
which  were  left  by  the  discretion  of  early  times  to  the  liberty  of  private 
judgment.     We  have  endeavoured  (in   the  Thirteenth  Chapter)   to  indi- 
cate the  sources   whence  many  of  those    innovations    proceeded.    We 
shall  now  remark  upon  one  or  two  others,  which,  though  of  distant  origin 
also,  did  not  acquire  any  general,  or  at  least  any  very  perceptible,  prevt* 
lence  till  a  later  age*. 
According  to  the  original  system  of  penance,  it  was  inculcated,  thai 


•  It  was  a  general,  but  not  quite  correct,  opinion  of  the  early  Rformen,  that  the 
Scholasticg  had  invented  the  new  Dogmas,  and  the  Monks  the  new  practices.  But  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  insurrection  against  Rome  were  tiie  Ulfr 
corruptions  in  her  doctrine— just  as  most  of  the  edicts  of  Constuce  and  Basle  weis  kfeiled 
against  the  later  ixuiorations  in  her  diwipUos.  I 
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inmsgressionB  could  be  expiated  by  prayer,  fastinp:,  and  alma — there  was 
no  period  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Church,  in  which  pim*     g^^^^  ^ 
tcorkt  were  not  held  elncacious  to  redeem  sm,  and  im-       .    ..    peniten.' 
posed  for  that  purpose,  either  directly,  or  by  a  partial         y .  .  o-../^,^  " 
■ubstitution  for  bodily  mortifications.     To  this  cir-  ^ 

cumstance  many  holy  structures  owed  their  origin,  many  poor-houses 
and  hospitals — the  Xenodochia,  Nusocomia,  Gerontocomia,  &c.,  of  the 
ancient  establishment ;  and  these  works  were  considered  satisfactory  to  God. 
This  system  was  gradually  corrupted,  and  fell,  especially  in  the  western 
nations,  into  great  disorder  ;  when  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  published,  about  the  year  680,  his  celebrated  Penitential. 
By  the  instructions  herein  delivered,  the  clergy  were  taught  to  distinguish 
sins  into  various  classes,  and  to  judge  them  according  to  their  nature,  to 
the  intention  of  the  offender,  and  other  circumstances.  The  Penitential  like- 
wise pointed  out  the  penalties  proper  for  every  sort  of  offence ;  prescribed 
the  forms  of  consolation,  exhortation,  absolution,  and  set  forth  the  duties  of 
the  Confessor.  (Mosh.  Cent.  vii.  p.  ii.  ch.  iii.)  This  new  discipline,  though  of 
Greek  origin,  was  eagerly  embraced  in  the  Latin  churches,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately corrupted.  The  method  of  redemption  of  penance  was  presently 
reduced  to  a  regular  system :  in  the  place  of  so  many  days  of  fasting,  so 
much  alms  were  to  be  given ;  or  so  many  psalms  sung,  or  so  many  masses 
celebrated,  by  otfierst  who  were  to  be  rewarded  for  the  office ;  or  so  much 
money  to  be  paid  down.  The  number  of  the  Penitentials  was  increased, 
and  their  character  altered,  according  to  the  caprice  of  individual  confessors ; 
and,  in  spite  of  some  attempts  *  to  repress  the  abuse,  pecuniary  redemp* 
tion  became  more  and  more  common,  and  presently  almost  every  sort  of 
penance  had  its  fixed  price  in  gold.  It  may  seem  needless  to  add,  that 
the  clergy  (the  Servi  Dei)  easily  proved  themselves  to  be  the  properest 
objects  of  these  eleemosynary  contributions,  and  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  wealth,  so  expended,  flowed  almost  directly  into  the  treasuries  of 
the  Church. 

These,  however,  were  only  corruptions  of  the  antient  penitential  system, 
they  did  not  effect  its  entire  destruction ;  but  that  result     Tndultrences 
was  afterwards  brought  about  by  the  abuse  of  indul-  ^ 

gences.     An  indulgence,   as    a  mere   relaxation  of  canonical  penance, 

*  Muratori  (Dissertat.  68),  from  whom  several  of  these  remarks  are  borrowed,  cites  the 
following  as  the  26th  Canon,  Goncil.  II.  Cloveshoviensis,  A.D.  747.  <  Sicuti  nova  adin- 
Tentio,  juxta  placitum  scilicet  proprias  voluntatis  suae,  nunc  plurimis  periculosa  con«uetudo 
est,  non  sit  elecmosyna  porrecta  ad  roinuendam  tied  ad  muiandam  talisfactwntm  per 
jejunium  ct  reliqiui  expiationis  opera  a  Sacerdote  Dei  indicia,'  it  is  ordained,  that  alms 
are  to  be  so  oflered,  that  the  person  of  the  Penitent  may  not  be  wholly  spared.  The 
vicarious  recitation  of  Psalms  was  at  the  same  time  prohibited,  as  well  as  other  abuses. 
This  Council  was  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  not  forty  years,  perhaps, 
after  the  death  of  Theodore.  About  twenty  years  earlier,  Gregory  II.  (Bpist.  13.)  ad« 
dressed  to  Leo  the  Isaurian  the  following  vigorous  description  of  ecclesiastical,  as  con- 
trasted with  civil,  discipline.  '  Ubi  peccaverit  quis  et  confessus  fuerit,  suspendii  vcl  ampu- 
tationis  capitis  loco,  evangelium  ut  crucem  ejus   cervicibus  circumponuut,  eumquc,  tan- 

2uam  in  carcerem,  in  secretaria  sacrorumqiie  vasorum  sraria  conjiciunt,  in  Ecdesiaa 
)iaconia,  et  in  Catechumeaa  able^^ani,  ac  visceribus  eorum  jejunium  oculisque  vigilias 
et  laudutioQom  on  ejus  indicunt  Cumque  probe  castigaverint,  probeque  fame  afilixerint, 
tum  pretiosum  illi  Domini  Corpus  impartiunt  et  sancto  ilium  sanguine  potant ;  et  cum 
ilium  vas  electionis  restitueriut  ac  immunem  peccati,  sic  ad  Deum  purum  insontemque 
transmittunt.  Vides,  Im^ierator,  ecdesiarum  impcriorumque  discrimen,  &c '  (The  passage 
is  cited  by  Giannune,  Stor.  Ital.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.)  It  was  not  till  the  eleventh  age,  that 
the  practice  of  flagellation  became  common,  and  it  was  then  that  St  Dominicus,  sumamed 
LorieaiuSf  the  friend  of  Peter  Damiani,  acquired  his  celebrity.  He  could  discharge  by 
stripes  in  six  days  the  penance  of  a  humlred  years. 
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existed  u  early  &a  the  days  of  Cyprian ;  and  i 
of  Clermont,  Ihat  the  dischar^  of  a  Gingle  c 
all  that  was  due,  or  might  hereaAer  be  due, 
of  the  Church.  When  people  thenceforward 
release  themselTei  at  once  from  the  antient  bu] 
became  clamoronsi  to  receive,  what  the  Pope, 
tion,  was  never  reluctant  to  grant  We  sb 
immediately  :  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  very  true,  th: 
to  time  many  eccieuastica,  even  in  the  worst  age 
claimed  against  the  abuie  of  that  pdpal  prerogat 
minate  distribution  and  open  venality  of  indulg 
perceived,  that  any  argued  on  the  felse  princi 
founded  ;  it  was  not  then  made  a  reason  for  theii 
disparaged  the  ef&cacy  of  Grace  ;  and  perverted 
OTerthrow,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the 
The  existence  and  nature  of  an  intermediate 
the  speculations  of  the  early  Christians  ;  but  tl 
<q[ien  to  the  curiosity,  the  vanity,  or  the  piety  of 
—these  were  not  restrained  by  auy  ecclesiastical 
attended  the  profession  of  opposite  doctrines. 

Juestion  was  not  allerwardg  pressed  to  any  prac 
i  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  certain  opinion  was  selec 
most    probable,   and  was  apparently   inscriiiet 
tenets  :     but  it  was  at  no  time  recommended  tt 
the  faithful ;  still  less  was  it   converted  into  an 
government.     But  during  the   iron  ages  of  the  I 
inexplicable  question  assumed   a  much   more  d 
Sifiering  from  the  Greeks,  who  considered  the 
departed  to  be  one  of  obscurity  and  discomfort, 
the  penal  fire  of  purgatory,  and  gave  a  substance 
to  the  timid  and  distrustful  speculations  of  th 
It  is    the  modern   doctrine  of  the  Roman 
there  is  a  purgatory ;   and    th 
Doctrine  of    there  are  aided  hy  the  prayers 
Purgatory,      acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altur. 
not  so  important   to  ascertain  w 
times,  the  outward  jjro/eMwn  of  the  Church,  as  U 
which  have  practically  flowed  from  the  dogma,  aiii 
and  morality  of  maoliind.     For  the  history  of  tl 
record  of  its  Canons  and  Confessions,  but  a  displi 
ther  for  good  or  for  miscliief,  whether  in  (heir  ua 
the  Christian  community.     The  consequence,  \ 
from  the  establishment  of  a  place  of  temporary  pi 
for  departed  souls,  was,  that  the  successor  of  St 
the  power  of  the  keys,  unlimited  authority  there. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Pope,  the  sinner  (in  tl 

*  Folded  on  the  Cauoniof  Trent.— It  i>  frequenlly 
that  Church,  that  the  /uiii,  whence  the  above  forgiveoe**  i 
■uperarqgatury  inBrilmrihe  .aint>,  (added  to  ihose  of  J«iiiCl 
and  luch,  indeed,  it  iscltnrlu  laid  tluwn  by  SI.  Tlioma.  Aq 
p.  U.C.  iii.)  M«leia  diviiie..di«:laim  thi<  'pialon,  as  at  ta^ 
JMIificatioii— and  thi.  ii  nut  (he  only  inatance  of  a.lulaiy  , 

oovttu  of  the  RomuLCaOts^UtDu^tiMnmiUuilBitUiiM 
w  multiplied  1 
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sinner)  was  released  from  suffering,  and  immediately  passed  into  a  state 
of  gprace.  As  long  as  these  indulgences  were  granted  with  discrimina- 
tion and  reserve*,  the  ill  effects,  which  they  occasioned,  do  not  often 
meet  the  eye  of  the  historian.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  turned  into 
mere  instruments  of  papal  ambition,  and  as  such  were  not  only  promis- 
cuously scattered  over  the  world,  but  also  extended  in  character  to  a 
plenary  remission,  they  became  simple  manifest  means  to  poison  the 
morality  of  the  faithful. 

Thenceforward,  their  jiiUure  could  scarcely  be  further  corrupted;  for 
the  only  proof,  which  was  now  required  of  the  sinner's  spiritual  mortification 
and  amendment,  was  his  willingness  to  perform  a  single  act.  But  on  the 
character  of  that  act,  that  is,  on  the  object  of  the  indulg^ence,  it  still  depended, 
nrhether  the  subversion  of  the  principle  of  evangelical  repentance  was  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the  seeming  advantage  of  the  world,  or  obviously 
instrumental  in  aggravating  its  misery. 

The  object  of  the  indulgence  was  changed  repeatedly ;  yet  never  so 
changed,  as  to  take  the  guise  of  philanthropy.  First,  it  was  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  extirpation  of  the  infidel.  Then  from  the 
general  foe  of  Christ  it  was  turned  against  the  spiritual  adversaries  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  from  the  spiritual  adversaries  of  the  Church  it  descended 
to  the  temporal  enemies  of  the  Pope.  It  next  assumed  a  more  innocent 
shape  (if  superstition  could  ever  be  innocent),  and  summoned  the  obedient 
pilgrims  to  enrich,  on  stated  Jubilees  t>  the  apostolical  shrines  of  Rome. 
Liastly,  it  degenerated  into  a  mere  vulgar,  undisguised  implement  for  sup- 
plying the  necessities  of  the  pontifical  treasury {, — apd  it  was  in  this  last 
form,  that  it  at  length  aroused  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  Europe. 

The  profane  and  even  blasphemous  expressions,  by  which  the  emissaries 
of  the  Vatican  recommended  their  treasures  to  popular  credulity  were  tacitly 
permitted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church ;  yet  we  shall  not  detail  them 
here,  nor  impute  them  to  any  others,  than  the  individuals  who  uttered 
them — they  may  repose  in  the  same  oblivion.  But  it  is  proper  to 
transcribe  a  specimen  of  the  indulgences  which  were  publicly  sold  in  the 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  because  they  were  the  authorised  pro- 

« 

*  BaroniuB  (Ann.  847.  s.  iv.)  boasts  the  moderation  of  the  indulgences  granted  in 
those  days,  and  instances  one  (trium  annonim  et  trium  quadragenanim)  given  under  Leo 
rV.  Even  as  late  as  the  eleventh  age  there  are  proofs  (as  Muratori  observes)  of  similar 
discretion  in  the  directors  of  the  Church.  And  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  his  Chapter  on  Purgatory  (Dialogorum,  hb.  iv.  cap.  xxxix.),  expressly  limited 
its  operation  to  venial  and  very  trifling  ounces  (de  parvis  minimisque  peccatis  hoc  fieri 
posse  credendum  est),  such  as  mere  vain  and  leisurely  discourse,  immoderate  laughter,  or 
an  error  in  unimportant  matters  proceeding  from  ignorance.  He  adds,  moreover,  that 
thus  much  is  certain — ^that  no  one  will  obtain  any  purgation  even  from  the  least  offences, 
unless  he  merit,  by  his  good  works  here,  to  obtain  such  remission  there. 

f  In  the  Jubilee  of  1300  *  Papa  (Boniface  VIII.)  iunumerabilem  pecuniam  ab  iisdem 
xecepit ;  quia  die  et  node  duo  Clerici  stabant  ad  Altare  Sancti  Petri  tenentes  in  eonun 
manibus  rastellos,  rastellantes  pecuniam  iufinitam.' — Gulietmu*  AtteiuU  f^eHiura(aney9' 
witness)  Chronicon  jlitense,  cap.  26.  ap.  Muratori.  Again,  in  the  Bull  of  Clement  VI. 
for  the  jubilee  of  1350  are  these  words — *  Kt  nihilommus  prorsus  mandamus  Angelis 
Paradisi,  quatenus  animam  illius  a  Purgatorio  penitus  absolutam  in  Paradisi  glonam 
introducaut.'  See  Gianuone,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  8. 

4:  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  sale  of  indulgences  vf  as  faintly  countenanced  by  the 
corresponding  enormities  of  civil  legislation,  according  to  which,  in  somewhat  earlier 
times,  every  crime  had  its  price.  The  Church  in  every  age  should,  in  tome  deffree,  be 
judged  according  to  the  pnuciples  of  that  age, — yet  in  such  wise,  that  we  never  tose 
night  of  that  one  g^reat  and  unchangeable  standard,  by  which  the  actions  of  a  ChriitilHi 
ministry  must,  in  every  age,  be  meaiiued* 


f 
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dacUou  of  the  ChuTch.  The  foHowing  ii 
wu  circulated  by  Tetzel ; — 

'  H&j  OUT  Lord  Jeaua  Christ  have  mere 
b;  the  meriU  of  Hia  most  holy  passion.  . 
His  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  nod  Paul,  aod 
and  committed  to  me  in  Ihese  parts,  do  al 
siastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  the] 
from  b11  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  eices 
may  be,  even  from  such  an  are  reserved  t 
tolical  See*.  And  as  far  as  the  keys  of 
jou  all  punishment  which  you  deserve  ici  p 
I  restore  you  to  the  Holy  Sacraments  of 
fiuthful,  and  to  that  innocence  and  purily  n 
BO  that,  if  you  should  die  now,  the  gates  ol 
the  ^les  of  the  Paradise  of  delight  shall  b< 
die  at  present,  this  Grace  shall  remain  in 
point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Fat 
Holy  Ghost.'  This  indul^nce,  in  spile 
expressions,  is  nothing  less,  when  fairly 
tioiial  permission  to  sin  for  the  restoflif 
received  by  those  classes  of  the  people,  fo 
and  whose  morality  is  peculiarly  confided 
cler^.  And  thus  was  it,  that  the  destiny  o 
However  eaay  the  acquisition  of  pard 

Prirai.  Mam,.  lirf"l|!<"™«  P'""''  '1>™ 
orders),  still  many  neglet 
were  accordingly  consigned  to  the  penal  ft 
removed  beyond  the  power  and  mercies  of  t 
that  the  prayers  of  the  living  were  eflicat 
departed  souls  ;  but  that  their  release  wai 
sacrifice  of  the  attar.  Hence  aruse  in  eurl 
masses,  both  public  and  private,  for  that 
subsequently  their  price  in  gold,  Ihe  piet 
redeem  the  transgressions  of  tlie  deud — so 
Church,  to  render  tributary  the  weaknesse 
aOections  of  the  faithful.  The  sale  of  prit 
of  revenue  to  the  clergy,  especially  to  thi 
wise  was  one  of  (he  abuses  first  proscribe! 
When  Innocent  III.  gave  the  sanctio 

•  The  lianBlation  given  by  BeauKilie  (Hist.  Ri 
thst  puLlwhal  by  Dr.  Kobertaon  (Hist.  Charles  > 
imporlant  clmii^'i.'  in  the  wuse  of  the  wlial«  paungl 

t  Qenion,  hotreTer,  (Ue  Indulpjutiis,  vol.  ii.  \i. 
alrnmjuc  partrm  proiatUu,  whether  tht  keys  hove  ■ 
puniihinenl  of  a  venial  fault  or  vicummuiiiution.c 
doubt  of  the  Chancetlur  mult  have  mmUi  him  uiii« 
in  the  tame  iilace,  without  any  hcsilation,— '  Inditlii 
non  nleudutit.' 

I  We  find  it  proelaimcJ  hy  the  Protcslniifs  at 
losUnce  of  private  nia«.ei  in  eccloiaatkal  histut] 
Great,  Moaheim  is  conteattd  lo  ntwrt,  that  map 
the  uighth  c«ntuTy,l\uiu^V\\l  \iaiiS«MVl\<ii«^' 

law,  ot  intruduceu  bj  ^ia\e  »iA\«ii\V'j Ni* 

earlier  public  r«|^\atiunoiittH»««VfxX,'.^imi'a» 
held  iu  a  1 3,  and  llu*  »  e»V^***^  ^x-j\i\\n.'wri ,— 
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Roman  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  distinguished  it  by  the  name  of 
Transubstantiation*,  he  not  only  secured  its  universal 
reception  in  the  west,  but  also  countenanced  the  super*  The  Elevation 
Btitious  practices  which  flowed  from  it.  It  appears  to  have  of  the  Hoet^  S^c. 
been  during  his  pontificatei  that  the  custom  was  intro- 
duced of  elevating  the  Host  afler  consecration.  The  use  of  the  bell  to 
signify  to  the  people  to  prostrate  themselves,  while  the  Holy  Sacrament 
was  passing,  is  ascribed  to  an  ordinance  published  in  1201,  by  Guy  Part^, 
the  legate  of  the  same  at  Cologne.  And  that  it  may  be  shown  how 
early  this  practice  was  supported  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  See,  and 
how  widely  it  was  thought  expedient  to  extend  it,  we  may  mention  that 
flonorius,  the  successor  of  innocent,  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Latin 
prelates  of  the  east,  in  the  Patriarchat  of  Antioch,  in  which  he  instructed 
them  to  oblige  the  people  to  incline,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Hostf.  In 
that  age,  and  at  that  distance  from  the  centre  of  orthodoxy,  it  was  not  held 
advisable  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  absolute  genuflexion.  A  simpler 
act  of  devotion  was  deemed  sufficient  to  recognize  the  divinity  of  the 
Consecrated  elements. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  Sacrament  administered  in  one  kind  only  is  by 
many  considered  as  an  immediate  inference  from  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  since  the  bread,  when  con-  The  Retrench* 
Terted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  of  necessity  contains  his  ment  of  the  Cup, 
blood ;  so  that,  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  being  thus 
satisfied,  the  communication  of  the  cup  may  be  safely  retrenched,  as  a  vain 
and  superfluous  ceremony.  At  what  precise  period  this  change  in  the 
practice  of  the  Church  (it  was  maintained  to  be  no  more  than  Uiat),  was 
Introduced,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  certainty  |  ;  but  its  antiquity  was 
pleaded  by  its  defenders  at  Constance  and  Basle,  and  it  may  be  ascribed, 
without  any  great  error,  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We 
may  consider  it  as  completing  the  list  of  those  peculiar  observances,  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  thought  proper,  on  her  own  infallible  authority, 
to  impose  upon  her  adherents.  Probably  the  motive  for  this  innovation 
was  to  add  solemnity  to  the  mystery,  by  excluding  the  profane  from  perfect 
initiation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  by 
giving  them  some  exclusive  prerogative,  even  in  communion  at  the 
liord's  table.  Nevertheless,  even  with  that  view  its  policy  was  extremely 
questionable ;  it  was  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  preceding  ages ;  it  had 
no  foresight  of  the  character  of  those  which  were  to  come.  And  thus  it 
proved,  that,  afler  the  lapse  of  some  few  generations,  men  were  rather 
shocked  by  the  public,  practical  disregard  of  one  of  the  plainest  instructions 
delivered  in  the  Gospel,  than  edified  by  the  spectacle  of  sacerdotal  usurpa- 
tion. The  innovation  was  too  rash,  too  openly  at  variance  with  an  express 
command,  intelligible  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  vulgar,  and  sacred  with 

*  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  celebrated  Canon  (Can.  i.  Lat.  Concil.  IV.)  in  ques- 
tion—^ Una  est  fidelium  Universalis  Ecclesia,  extra  quam  nuUus  omnino  salvatur.  In 
qua  idem  ipse  sacerdos  et  sacrificium  Jesus  Christus;  cujus  corpus  et  sanguis  in  Sacra- 
mento altaris  sub  speciebus  pauis  et  viui  veraciter  continentur,  tfWttiubHantiatit  pane  in 
corpus  et  vino  in  sanguinem,  potestate  divina,'  &c.  &c. 

t  Flcury,  1.  Ixxviii.  s.  24.  The  Institution  of  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  or 
Body  of  Christ,  another  early  consequence  of  the  universal  establishment  of  Transub* 
ttantiation,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lieg;e — who  is  said  to  have  been 
moved  thereto  ^  the  pretended  revelations  of  a  fanatical  woman,  named  Juliana.  The 
event  took  place  in  the  year  1246.    Mosh.  Cent.xiii.  p.  2,  chap.  iv. 

}  We  have  not  observed  that  it  was  formally  and  imivenaUy  established  by  the  highest 
ecdeiiastictl  authority,  till  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  Ooaitaiiee. 
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■II  who  thought  Ihdr  Bible  more  venerable  tbui  tl 
we  have  obBerveri,  that  the  deprivktioo  of  thia  prii 
Christ  to  all  beliivere,  wu  the  grieruice  which 
of  the  Huiaitei — the  reatanitioD  of  the  cup  waa 
right  round  which  they  nllied.  To  this  eitent 
and  their  Baeceaa  afibided  the  first  example  of  ai 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  Rome  by  the  open  ri 
Neither  was  there  any  one  among  the  peculii 

Rome,  which  so  taxed  theiDgi 
Pnhibition  e^    the  retrenchment  of  the  cup. 
tlie  Scripture*,     by  the  records  of  Constance  ■ 

particular  remark,  that  Gem 
treatise  against  the  Double  Communion,  discU 
culty  in  this  simple  compiainL  'There  are 
heretics  who  have  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  the 
prejudice  and  oSence  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
adds)  to  reprove  that  scandal  in  the  committee 
was  as  old  as  the  heresy  of  Peter  Waldenus ; 
offended  certainly  grew  up  in  much  more  distaii 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  early  as  the  sevenl 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  use  of  the  prie8tboo< 
established  througliout  the  east*,  and  the  Latin 
had  not  already  enforced)  a  precaution  so  ne 
nnity  of  the  Church  and  concealing  its  abuses. 
Council  of  Toulouse  in  1229 ;  but  the  spirit  of 
gained  ground.  From  the  time  of  Wiclif  the  i 
ally  withdrawn  ;  curiosity  was  more  keenly  eii 
tyrannically  repressed ;  the  invention  of  the  pi 
of  possessing  the  sacred  oracles  ;  and  before  tli 
ecandal,  which  had  been  deplored  a  century  ei 
former  of  the  Church,  had  made  very  general  | 
cated  classes,  in  almost  every  nation  in  Europe. 
Those  prodigious  impostures,  which  in  the 

surpassed  the  impiety  of  the 
Fabe  Miracle*,    ascribed  by  Gerson  to  the  p 

decrepit  world,  were  continued 
even  to  the  days  of  Erasmus.  The  impostures 
so  long  been  employed  to  delude  the  people 
were  changed.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  sprei 
Europe,  and  it  was  seen  and  felt  by  all,  excep 
whom  alone  it  was  dan^rous.  But  these  pel 
path  of  habitual  fraud  and  momentary  profit,  1 
them  to  the  precipice,  whither  it  had  always  ten 
Certain  other  uiiscriptiiral  practices,  long-  inhei 
never  had  flourished  with  greater  luxuriance,  tha 
sixteenth  century.     The  abuse  of  images  had  be 

•  Sea  Ch.i.tet  XXVI.,  p.  607. 

t  Dt  OaMiBiw  CamlmUni.  '  Nojfri  Fabulatorei  pMS 
()um1  ipn  Oentilei  el  idolanim  cultorn  non  dicunl,  et  line 
■ffinnont.'  Tho  puaoge  nf  Genoa  ii, — '  Mundus  aenesci 
minculoniTD,  licut  htma  tnm  fktatlaaalur  in  nmno  ;  pro 
vatde  luipects.'  Bat^  XVwk  ^sua^tKuv  ev\)[ji\i^  %i«i&«. 
pnctiieil  upon  Jelm  »t  Bstoc,  (oi  Vto  cao^Kmluni  ift  <^ 
tha  iimnftculate  corm^wa,  cntWL  &  wAotvias  «cmiAi^ 
path  for  Zuin^us. 
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a  more  unpardonable  extent  The  popular  adoration  of  the  saints  had 
never  deviated  farther  from  the  professed  moderation  of  the  Churchy- 
relics  had^  never  been  approached  with  a  reverence  more  superstitious*  or 
one  more  directly  encouraged  by  the  priesthoodf.  The  pomp  and  order 
of  the  ceremonies  had  been  at  no  time  more  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  a  spiritual  religion.  Indeed,  some  of  the  festivals  which 
were  instituted  or  revived  during  the  fifteenth  century,  seem  designedly 
established  to  turn  away  men's  minds  from  the  substance  of  Christianity 
to  vain  formalities,  or  wicked  fables.  And  in  this  place  it  ^i\\  be  proper 
to  instance,  more  particularly,  in  what  manner  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authorities  were  supplying  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  faithful,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  cry  for  reformation  was  resounding  (in  various 
notes  indeed,  but  with  general  concord)  from  one  end  of  £urope  to  the 
other. 

The  first  regulation  for  the  *  Exposition  of  the  Holy  Sacrament '  was 
published  in  1452,  by  the  Pope's  Legate  in  Germany,  r  t  i?  /*««/>/ 
at  a  Council  held  at  Cologne ;  and  the  expressions  of  ^^f^'^*^^ 
the  edict  t  are  entirely  worthy  of  its  object.  If  a  comet  ^'P^f^*  Yf^ 
appeared  (as  in  1456),  or  the  country  was  ravaged  by  *'^**^*t  qTC, 
inundation  or  pestilence  (as  happened  twenty  years  later),  the  Pope  of 
the  day  immediately  pressed  to  otfer  his  indulgences  to  all  who  should 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion— to  all  who  should  thrice  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  Angelic 
Salutation.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1480  Sixtus  IV.  was  invited  to 
settle  a  dispute  between  the  inhabitants  of  Perugia  and  Sienna,  on  a  very 
remarkable  subject.  The  former  were  accused  of  having  obtained 
fraudulent  possession  of  the  nuptial  ring  of  St.  Catharine,  the  hereditary 
property  of  the  latter,  her  compatriots.  The  object  was  holy ;  and  its 
sanctity  was  enhanced  (as  a  gprave  historian§  informs  us)  by  its  various 
virtues,  frequently  experienced  by  the  faithful,  especially  that  of  recon- 
ciling conjugal  differences.  This  quarrel  was  prolonged  for  some  time 
under  Sixtus  and  his  successor. 

In  the  '  Book  of  Conformities*  between  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
that  of  St.  Francis,  the  fanatic  is  exalted  to  the  level,  if  not  above  the  level, 
of  the  Saviour.  To  complete  the  resemblance,  the  former  carried  about 
with  him  the  marks  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ ;  and  the  belief  in  these 
stigmata  was  enjoined  to  all  the  faithful  by  Alexander  V.  But,  in  the 
age  following  St.  Francis,  the  same  miraculous  impressions  were  claimed, 
on  the  same  authority,  by  the  female  impostor  of  Sienna  ||.     And  when 

*  The  following  is  the  doctrine  of  modern  Roman  Catholic  Difines : — *That  the  taints 
reigning  with  Christ  offer  up  their  prayers  to  Gh>d  for  men :  that  it  is  good  and  useful 
suppliantly  to  invoke  them  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  help  and  assistance,  to 
obtain  favours  from  God,  through  his  Sou,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  is  alone  our 
Redeemer  and  Saviour.'  Alas !  ask  the  peasant  of  Romagna  or  the  Sicihan  mariner  for 
hU  explanation  of  the  doctrine  { 

f  >Ve  refer  the  reader  to  Beausobre's  account  (Hist.  Reform,  lib.  iv.  p.  243)  of  the 
holy  contents  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittenberg,  which  had  been  most  profusely 
ennched  by  the  bulls  of-  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  The  whole  number  of  relics  exceeded 
19,000,  divided  into  twelve  classes,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  saints,  lliere  were 
bulls  to  the  effect  '  that  all  who  visited  this  Church  on  certam  days,  might  retain  all  pro- 
perty dishonestly  acquired,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  golden  ducats  ;  and  that  any  one 
who  doubted  the  validity  of  such  indulgencies  was  ip»o  facto  excommunicated,  without 
power  of  absolution  even  by  the  Pope  himself,  and  in  articulo  mortis.* 

X  See  the  continuator  of  Fleury,  lib.  ex.  s.  97. 

\  Raynaldus,  ann.  1480,  n.  44.    See  Sender,  cent  zv.  cap.  ii.,and  Biovius,ann.  1480. 

II  It  is  perhaps  proper  tu  mention  that  the  Dominicans  likewise  claimed  the  itigmata 
for  their  patron;  but  they  were  compelled  to  admit,  that  his  dtitma  humility  b«L 
pc«?ented  himfiom  diKlonng  tbtm. 
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CBtharine  WU  at  length  canon'ueJ  by  Plus  11,,  an  office  was  inslitutcd  in 
htr  honour,  of  which  llie  hymns  DtTinned  tbal  she  had  received  the  slig- 
maU.  This  was  to  oDtr  an  unpnrdoiiable  indignity  to  the  Praacincanv 
tnr  llivy  wer«  jenluUM  of  ihe  fflory  i>f  their  jiulnin  *.  and  asserted  hia  ex- 
clusive prelenftimt  ta  that  inlimale  Byinpalhy  wiih  Chriat.  Immediateijr  the 
"         '"is  row  in  defencvot'  St.  Catharine,    TheolBce  was,  oeverthelcst, 


>unce(i  to  Sitlus  IV. ;  and  that  Pope  presently  published  an  edict. 
prohibiliiifc  nny  one.  under  severe  penalties,  Trum  represenlini^  the  stig- 
maln  of  St.  Catharine  in  fwintinp ;  but  he  seems  afterwardi  to  liaie 
mncted  his  prohibition.  Tliexe  mailers  took  pisce  about  the  year  14SS 
—it  wus  Hie  same  which  g«ve  birth  to  Luther. 

About  the  year  1050.  a  daily  office  wiu  iiisiilulcd  to  the  blessed  Vir^ia, 
diilinguished  by  seven  canonical  huura,  in  a  form  ancieutl;  used  in  hnnour 
of  divine  majesty  ;  and  in  the  course  ol'  the  next  liuntJred  years  the  rei-er- 
sncc  so  paid  grew  into  worship.  Atnonir  the  attributes  early  t  ascribed  to 
her,  WDS  cxeniplion  from  original  aiti ;  but  this  opinion  was  for  some  limt 
confined  to  the  breants  of  a  few  individuals — it  had  no  place  in  ecde- 
aiamical  ceremonies,  or  the  arguments  of  the  learned  t.  At  lengtli,  how- 
ever, about  the  year  11S6.  the  Canous  of  Lyons  ventured  to  intnMluce  il 
Into  the  offices  of  their  Church.  St.  Bernard  bnmediately  opposed  ihit 
innovaliun.  and  attacked  the  indiscreet  seal  of  those  ecclesioatics.  But 
In  the  following  H4i;e,  the  subject  was  found  to  open  too  large  a  space  for 
disputation,  to  escape  the  polemical  neal  of  the  scholastica — it  became,  on 
tlic  cuutrary.  their  favourite  field  of  controversy.  And  since  the  Domi- 
nicans ranged  themRcIves  on  the  one  side  and  the  Franciscans  on  tfae 
other  4,  the  contest  whr  heiited  and  perpetuated  by  monastic  jealousy. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Council  of  Basle  to  eslablieh  the  doctrine, 
and  to  excommiinicute  all  who  >lniuld  preach  t!ie  contrary.  A  feast  was 
Ihtn  iiiMiliili'd  in  hi.iiotir  uf  Ihi.-  Imniuculale  Conceplion,  and  il  received 
in  1446  the  oftkial  conHrmation  of  Siitun  IV.  ||  Yet  not  thus  wm  the 
controversy  composed,  nor  even  the  show  of  coDCOid  retlored  betwaen  Ibe 
contending  orders. 

Without  closely  pursuing  the  inexhsufltible  subject  of  monastie  disaen- 
■ion,  we  may  mention  that  a  violent  dispute  arose  in  Ihia  ag«  between  the 
Canons  r^^Iar  and  the  hermits  erf  St,  Augustine,  respecting  the  drm 
■asumed  by  the  original  monks  of  that  father.  The  clamour  ascended 
to  the  Apostolical  chair  imd  commanded  the  attention  of  Sixtus  IV.  He 
published  a  Hull,  in  which  he  wisely  enjoined  peace  to  both  parties- 
wisely,  but  vainly; — for  the  controversy  (as  it  was  called)  con^nued  for 
some  time  longer  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  those  holy  brethren, 

A  difference,  respecting  the  hind  of  wonhip,  which  is  due  to  the  Blood 
of  Christ,  first  arose  at  Barcelona,  in  1351,  between  the  Dominicans  and 

*  Earlier  in  the  tame  century,  aa  opiaion  was  prapant(d '  tlwt  thMe  who  die  ia  Ibg 
habit  of  St.  Fruicii,  aad  makinft  piafianoa  of  lbs  thiid  order,  nmaia  enlj  ooa  year  in 
purgatory ;  becau*a  the  laiat  dnerads  IUOmc  wim  a  year,  and  lakM  away  all  ItaM*  tl 
Ids  order  to  heaven  with  hiin.'  This  propmltioa  was  not  beasatli  the  ngtic*  sf  tt* 
Council  of  Bule— un  the  contiaty,  it  »M  soleaulr  candemBad  (Hm  IB,  1443}iatbg 
tetyJ'ourtb  or  forty-HAh  Maiuo. 

t  Aa  Mdy  aa  the  mnth  century— aoaa  ascribe  tha  erigin  of  lbs  apiaiea  to  Paaehasius 
Badbntus, 

I  Sue  Padre  Paglo,  Hitt.  CoaeU.  Tiidant,  lib,  iU 

}  Semlvr  (Sec.  liir.  ca,y.  1 )  tniintioni  1384  aa  the  year  in  which  Ibe  eealrorany  on  (tie 
ImmiieulatB  ConeoiUoD  broiu  out  between  the  Hnlordaf*  at  Paris.  In'l38;tbe  facul^ 
Muaorad  John  da  MoutMooa  for  ■"■'"'■'"'-g  the  less  aiallod  opinion — (bat  is,  lbs  tgt- 
onof  StBeinaidsadthaDamiQieana.    fin mllisliw.  Ihii  SSi  iiirtiaiil  'n  ragi 

I)  Hie  bull  of  Siibiaiaf^'TCa^>]0iacftn&(w^ni4l'VMi,^lbt«E)ia,lMb 
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Franciscans.  It  was  renewed  at  Brixen  *  in  1462.  Jannes  a  Marchta,  a 
Franciscan,  publicly  maintained,  that  the  blood,  which  Christ  shed  on  the 
cross,  did  not  belong  to  the  divine  nature,  and  consequently  was  not  an 
object  of  worship.  The  Dominicans  were  roused  to  fury  by  an  assertion 
so  derogatory  to  the  Redeemer  ;  and  the  preacher  was  immediately  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition.  Pius  II.  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  suppress  the  controversy  ;  but,  finding  his  authority  insufficient  for  that 
purpose,  he  at  last  submitted  the  question  to  a  commission  of  divines. 
Howbeit,  both  parties  were  so  highly  inflamed,  that  the  doctors  were 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  decision.  At  length  the  Pontiff*  published  a 
reasonable  decree,  *  that  both  opinions  might  be  lawfully  maintained, 
until  Christ's  vicegerent  should  find  leisure  and  opportunity  for  examining 
the  question' —  and  so  the  matter  rests  at  this  moment. 

In  1492,  some  labourers,  repairing  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of 
the  Santa  Croce  at  Rome,  discovered  what  was  immediately  ])roclaimed 
to  be  the  original  Inscription  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  belief  was 
propagated,  that  it  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  St.  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantine ;  and  though  there  was  no  authority  for  this  tradition,  and 
tliough  the  pious  Catholics  of  Toulouse  pretended  to  have  possessed  the 
true  inscription  undisturbed  for  many  ages,  Alexander  VI.  pronounced 
(four  years  aflerwards)  the  authenticity  of  the  Roman  title,  and  recom- 
mended it  by  particular  indulgences  to  the  devotion  of  the  faithful.  On  the 
89th  of  May  in  the  same  year  an  ambassador  from  Bajazet  arrived, 
bearing,  as  a  present  to  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  true  lance.  All  the 
clergy  went  forth  in  procession  to  receive  it,  and  the  Pontiff  assisted  in 
person  at  the  miserable  mummerv.  Raynaldus  likewise  assures  us  (on 
the  authority  of  Jacobus  llosius)  that  the  sponge  and  the  reed  were 
presented  on  the  same  occasion :  such  were  the  offering^  with  which  the 
Infidel  insulted  the  superstition  of  Christendom,  and  found  his  ready 
agent  and  most  zealous  accomplice  in  the  Pope. 

But  while  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  faithful  were  thus  degradingly 
employed — while  absurdity  and  imposture  seemed  triumphant  in  the 
Church,  and  the  monks  and  the  clergy  were  lending,  in  rivalry,  their  aid 
to  nourish  them — a  far  different  spirit  was  growing  up  among  those  who 
had  sought  their  instruction  elsewhere.  Many  pious  Laymen  had  already 
explored  the  forbidden  treasures  of  Scripture.  They  had  long  ago  ab- 
horred the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  system ;  they  now  discovered  that 
whatever  in  it  was  wicked  was  likewise  unfounded  in  truth.  They  advanced 
with  increasing  confidence  towards  evangelical  perfection,  just  as  the 
Churchmen  were  rushing  most  wildly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  casting 
wisdom  and  piety,  as  if  in  scorn  and  detestation,  behind  them.  Yet  was 
there  some  reason  even  in  this  their  madness.  The  superstitions  of  Rome 
were  closely  connected  with  her  authority,  and  these  exerted  on  each  other 
a  reciprocal  and  potent  influence.  The  superstitions  enslaved  the  con- 
sciences, and  thus  commanded  the  riches  of  the  faithful ;  and  so  they 
ministered   to  the  Papal  power — while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  power 

*  Semler,  cent.  xv.  cap.  ii.  While  such  were  the  subjects  on  whidi  monastic  ab- 
surdity was  exhausted,  a  very  different  description  of  nonsense  was  in  vogue,  proceeding 
more  directly  from  the  scholastic  method— the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  One 
Jean  de  Merccsurwas  condemned  in  1346  for  errors,  amon^^  which  were  the  following: 
*  (I)  Jesus  Christ,  through  his  created  will,  may  have  willed  something,  which  has  never 
come  to  pass.  (3)  In  whatsoever  manner  Ood  wills,  he  wills  efficaciously,  that  it  come  to 
pass.  (4)  God  wills,  that  such  a  one  sin  and  be  a  sinner,  and  he  wills  it  bv  his  will,  at 
bis  ft«e  pleasure.  (5)  No  one  sins  in  wilUuf  othflnrise  than  God  wiU%  thai  he  wiUi'  ftc 
Move  amy  be  fonnd  in  Fkufy,  UIkkVi  ••  87. 
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nUblished  and  csnoniwd  the  ftbusM :  ud  it  had 
protecting  them,  tb&t  to  many  it  Memed  capable oTi 

II.— On  the  DucipliM  and  MoraU  tf  ihaCIn 
of  Gregfory  VII.  against  the  concubinage  of  t 
orders  which  followed  them,  in  no  very  diaaoli 
■ufEciently  prove  that  a  law,  which  offended  t 
could  not  command  observance,  even  thougb 
worldly  interest  and  |moraltly  itself  pleaded  again 
the  severity  of  that  Pontiff  for  the  moment  ab 
never  wholly  removed,  but  continued  sometimes 
to  defy  the  unremitted  eiertions  of  Popes  an 
that,  considered  only  as  an  instrument  of  ecclei 
seem  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  product 
Church  of  Rome  by  the,eicl naive  spirit  which  it 
pulsr  influence  of  which  it  facilitates  the  acquii 
mischief  by  the  reproach  aud  shame  to  which 
occasion  ". 

Early  in  the  twelflh  age,  the  general  relaxation 
was  deplored  by  St.  Bernard,  sii 
General  of  his  eloquent  denunciations. 
Demoralizalion.  the  Reformation  of  the  Chun 
members,  became  a  subject  of 
of  constant  hope  or  apprehension,  according  to  the  t 
of  individnai  Churchmen.  At  the  Council  of  V 
ecclesiastical  corruption  were  boldly  exposed,  bi 
During  the  exile  at  Avignon  the  pestilence  increase 
schism,  which  succeeded  ;  till  at  length,  whatever 
and  excellence  in  the  Ctiurcli,  combined  against  it: 
superfluous  lo  repeal  the  names  or  transcribe  the 
those  Reformers.  The  truth  of  their  testimony  h; 
aud  one  ot'the  fewcircunistanceK  in  the  history  of  the 
which  has  escaped  all  controvt^rsy,  Is  that  of  itsdei 
of  Constance  and  Basic  having  failed  to  repair  the 
it  received  no  improvement  during  the  interval  wh 
the  examples  of  Innocent  VIII.,  Alexander  VI.,  t 
lated  lo  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Canons, 
antlcnt  purity. 

•  The  followiDB  Cniiuiia  i>f  a  Council  hflil  at  Toli'Ua  in  t: 
Ihv  pmcticij  uF  Ihii  Chnrchof  Spain,  nearly  80  years  afler  thi 
'  Marrieil  cknconii  or  jiriuhtg  whu  hate  iiiit  presciveil  cuntine 
be  iirummvd.'  Canoii  /H.  '  If  the  wife  at  a  privit  has  ii 
howi!,  and  makt:  hrr  fast  aud  clia!,tiiiB  hec. .  .he  shuiilil  nu 
the  has  ilunu  pcnaiicc'  Canon  XIX.  •  If  she  Le  thu  daug 
drncun,'  &c.  And  again,  ■  llie  widoir  of  a  bi^hup,  priest,  o 
Hhall  nut  Tereiie  coiiim union,  vxcvpt  on  hec  duath.lwd.' 
remarked,  that  the  neressily  of  r*cniitin({  an  uumarried  i 
laity  was  one  reason  lor  Uiv  failure  of  Ihe  Pupa.)  scheme  ol'  u 
Ciired  its  siicfesa  (he  atldt),  tlie  cIitj,-)-  ouglil  to  have  beer 
their  own  chililreu  to  their  own  profession.  But  there  is  i 
opinion.  A  casio  ptoduciiij;  itself  is  a  much  mote  seiarate  i 
on  enemy's  aim,  than  a  hody  which  is  incessantly  ntruitinj! 
t  Lii  discijiline  ccclesiiisiiqiie  {sb3»  Bossuet)  i'tloit  relachfi 
dres  tl  lesubus  porlesjiiMiu'nujt  environs  de  I'nulel  faisoit 
hoient,  les  pressuieut  1  le  rendra  encore  meilleurs— inais 
,  Us  esprits  nigres  et  superbes,'  Hisloire  del  Vuiations, 
1*0  refer  to  the  celebrated  avowsil  mBde  (in  IS22)  1^  Adrian^ 
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If  there  was  any  country,  which  at  that  time  had  escaped  the  general 
degradation,  the  exception  may  have  been  formed  by 
Spain  :  and  Spain  is  chiefly  indebted  for  that  distinction  Cardinal 
to  the  morose,  monastic  austerity  of  Cardinal  Ximeues.  Ximenes. 
That  haughty  Churchman  revived  the  image  of  the 
spiritual  champions  of  early  days.  Under  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan,  he 
nourished  unbounded  ambition^  and  more  than  ponti6cal  insolence*.  As 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  possessed  great  secular  authority ;  but  his  reli- 
gious profession  was  ever  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  it  was  his  favourite  boast, 
*  that  he  could  bind  the  grandees  to  their  duty  by  his  cord,  and  crush  their 
pride  with  his  sandals.'  The  object,  on  which  he  was  most  ardently  bent, 
was  the  conversion  of  the  vanquished  Moors.  His  impatience  permitted 
no  method,  except  compulsion ;  and  no  fewer  than  fifly  thousand  are 
related  to  have  submitted  to  baptism,  and  made  their  heartless  professions 
of  conformity.  The  triumph  was  applauded ;  the  tyrant  was  feared  and 
imitated ;  and  his  severe  court  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
licentiousness  of  Rome.  In  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  moral  scale 
the  evangelical  Christian  will  discover,  perhaps,  an  equal  departure  from 
the  will  of  the  Saviour.  That  selfish  arrogance,  which  swells  and  hardens 
under  the  g^rb  of  religion,  is  scarcely  less  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  than  positive  sensual  sin. . . .  Yet  both  were  the  inevitable  produce  of 
an  ecclesiastical  system,  which  was  compelled  to  maintain  its  hold  on  the 
affections  of  men,  by  offering,  at  the  same  time,  encouragement  to  their 
fanaticism,  and  impunity  to  their  vices. 

Yet  should  we  be  very  unjust  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  if  we 
should  allow  it  to  be  supposed,    that    she  opened  no       p      ^. 
receptacles  for  the  nurture  of  true  excellence— that  in  her       f^^d  *&  ^£a" 
general  institutions,  especially  in  her  earlier  ages,   she  7*1      A      ^ 

has  overlooked  the  moral  necessities  of  man — the  truth  ^'^^ 

is  far  otherwise.  We  have  repeatedly  observed,  how  commonly,  in 
seasons  of  barbarism,  religion  was  employed  in  supplying  the  defects  of 
civil  government  and  diffusing  consolation  and  security.  The  Truce  of 
God  mitigated  the  fury  of  private  warfare,  by  limiting  the  hours  of  ven- 
geance, and  interposing  a  space  for  the  operation  of  justice  and  humanity. 
The  name  of  the  Church  was  associated  with  peacef — and  it  was  a  prouder 
position,  than  when  she  trampled  on  the  necks  of  king^  The  eman- 
cipation of  the  Serfs  was  another  cause,  equally  sacred,  in  which  her  exer- 
tions were  repeatedly  employed.  In  her  interference  in  the  concerns  of 
monarchs  and  nations,  she  frequently  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  weak, 
and  the  adversary  of  arbitrary  power.  Even  the  much  abused  law  of 
Asylum|  served  through  a  long  period  as  a  check  on  baronial  oppression, 
rather  than  an  encouragement  to  crime. 

*  On  one  occasion  Ximenes  opposed  the  levy  of  lenthii  in  Spain,  though  commanded  by 
Leo  X.,  under  the  pretext  of  a  Turkish  war.  The  Cardinal  (should  we  not  rather  say 
the  Kegent  ?)  informed  the  Pope,  that,  unless  on  the  urj^ncy  of  some  very  pressing 
occasion,  he  would  never  allow  the  der^^y  of  Spain,  under  his  government,  to  become  tribu- 
tary. See  Beausobre,  Hist  Reform,  hv.  i.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Ximenes  x^^l^ 
lished  a  PoWglott  Bible.    Cont.  Fleur.  1.  119,  s.  142. 

-f-  The  ^  Peace  of  the  Church '  was  first  proclaimed  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
particular  edict,  which  was  more  formally  promulgated  at  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
prohibited  all  private  warfare  from  sim-set  every  Wednesday  till  sun*rise  on  the  Monday 
following,  so  that  four  days  a  week  were  sanctified  from  acts  of  violence.  On  this  occa- 
sion, we  cannot,  perhaps,  give  the  Pope  much  credit  for  his  motives ;  but  our  question  is 
not  with  motives,  but  with  (S&cts. 

t  This  tubjea  wss  made  a  matter  of  legisUtioa  in  the  Theodosian  aad  Justmion  codeii 
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The  duty  of  charity,  during  the  better  ages  of  the  Church,   was  by  no 

means  neglected  by  the  aecular  clergy,  while  it  waa  the  practice  and  office 
of  the  monastic  establishments.  And  even  the  discipline  so  strictly  ioeul- 
cated  by  the  earlier  prelates,  however  arbitrary  in  ita  exercise  and  perni- 
cious in  its  abuse,  was  not  unprofitable  in  arresting  the  tirsi  steps  sod 
restraining  the  earliest  dispositions  to  sin.  Confession  and  penance,  sad 
the  awful  censures  of  the  Church,  when  dispensed  with  discretion,  moil 
have  been  potent  instruments  for  the  improvement  of  uncivilized  society. 

The  original    principles  of    monaohism  were    entirely    guiltless  of 

the  evils  which   flowed  from  it  in    later    ages.     In  the 

PrindpUs  of  East,  it  was  the  passion  for  retirement  and  contemplation 

Monachum,    which  chiefly  contributed  to  people  the  mountains  sad 

wildernesses  with  holy  recluses.  In  the  West,  it  wis 
rather  a  desire  of  association  for  useful  purposes,  which  caused  the  oos- 
struction  of  so  many  monasteries — schools  were  connected  with  their  estab- 
lishment, and  whatever  impulse  was  given  to  the  human  undersUndinf 
proceeded  from  them.  In  both,  they  were,  effectual  in  drawing  off  froiB 
the  virtual  exercise  of  paganism  those  nominal  proselytes,  extremely  no- 
merouB  in  all  ranks  of  the  laity,  who  concealed,  under  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  a  lingering  affection  for  tlie  hereditary  superstition.  It  ii, 
indeed,  true,  that  such  an  institution  could  not  have  originated,  except  in 
a  very  peculiar  and  unhappy  condition  of  society ;  that  it  took  root  and 
flourished  in  general  demoralization,  and  public  and  private  misery.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  operated  for  some  ages  with 
great  efficacy  in  abating  the  evils  out  of  whkh  it  sprang. 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  well  calculated  to  improve  the  generatwn 
to  which  it  was  delivered;  and  the  retreats  which  he  opened  gave  security 
and  employment  to  multitudes,  in  the  most  calamitous  period  of  Christian 
history.  No  self-turture  or  maceration  was  prescribed  to  his  disciples  by 
that  reasonable  legislator — those  were  the  inventions  of  the  later  and  more 
depraved  ages  of  the  Church,  when  the  fanaticism  of  some  was  lound  re- 
quisite to  counterbalance  the  profligacy  of  others.  These  changes  insen- 
sibly took  place,  as  the  monks  departed  step  by  step  from  the  independence 
of  their  original  profession  ;  first  throwing  off  the  character  of  laymen, 
and  obtaining  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  by  which  they  became 
subject  to  severe  oppression  from  the  bishops  * ;  and  then  gradually 
escaping  from  that  yoke  to  the  more  indulgent,  but  not  less  arbitrary,  6es^ 
potism  of  the  Pope.  Nevertheless,  even  during  the  decline  of  the  monastic 
principles,  some  sparks  of  former  virtue  were  revived  by  the  frequent 
reformation  of  the  old  orders  and  the  establishment  of  new — some  remains 
of  pristine  excellence  were  very  long  preserved  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
system. 

If  we  have  been  compelled  on  many  occasions  to  notice  the  vices  of  the 


It  drew  a  decree  from  Boniface  V.  in  the  iieventh  century ;  and  in  the  etf^hth  the 
Lombard  Kinj^s  passed  8omo  lawn  to  d(>prive  the  worst  description  of  criminals  of  such 
protection.  The  Abbots  and  Bishops  were  commanded,  under  severe  penalties,  to  give  w 
such  fugitives  into  the  hands  of  civil  justice.     Consult  Giannone,  lib.  r.  cap.  vi. 

♦  See  Guizot  (Hist.  Mo<lerne,  Leij.  14.  and  13.)  from  whom  some  of  the  above  obserra- 
tions  are  borrowed.  It  is  ixjrhups  too  hastily  asserted  in  chajK  xiv.(p.  382)  of  this  work, 
that  «as  late  as  the  eleventh  age  the  monks  were,  for  the  most  part,  laymen.*  The 
change  had  taken  place  earlit-r ;  and  though  the  distinction,  such  as  it  now  exists,  lietwi-en 
the  monks  and  the  lav  brethren,  was  tlien  first  established,  it  seems  pn>l)aLle,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Ihe  monka  vfew  already  ecclesiastics,  and  that  the  lay  brothers  were  iatn»- 
ouoedi  foi  the  disdisx^a  ot  VHcia  'u^Micua  «iA\&ai%\9iivsj»Mflk^i&M^ 
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Mendicant  ordarp,  and  to  obsana  how  aoon  they  became  the  lealous 
agent!  of  the  Holy  See  in  all  ita  wont  practicet  and  pro*  Mend'  Im 
jaots,  80  should  we  not  forget,  that  the  same  wi^ra  fb?  ..  V^^f^^ 
aome  time  the  moat  aotiva  ministers  of  the  Ohureh,  in  tha  «[^?^.^»^^  as 
diacharga  of  ita  holiest  offices.  It  is  not  without  reason,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
that  Roman  Catholic  writers  vaunt  the  disinterested  devotion  of  the  early 
If  andioanta— ^how  assiduous  they  were  in  supplying  the  spiritual  wanta  of 
the  poor,  how  frequent  in  prisons  and  in  hospitals,  how  forward  to  encoun- 
ter tne  fire  or  the  pestilence ;  how  instant  on  all  those  ocoasions  where  the 
peril  was  imminent,  and  the  reward  not  in  this  world.  They  ware  equally 
distinguished  in  another,  and  not  lass  righteous*  duty,  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  remote  and  savage  nations.  We  have  noticed  in  a  for- 
mer Chapter  the  method,  by  which  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  the 
North  of  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
twelfth,  we  observe  BoleslauSt  Duke  of  Poland,  opening  the  path  for  its 
reception  in  Pomeraiiia  by  the  sword ;  and  in  like  manner*  both  the 
Solavonians  and  Finlanders  were  prepaied  for  conversion  by  copquest 
Again,  Urban  III.  consecrated  Mainhard,  an  unsuccessful  roissionaryt 
Bishop  of  the  Livonians,  and  proclaimed  a  holy  war  againet  them ;  the 
Bishop  oonquered  his  See,  and  promulgated  at  the  head  of  an  army  the 
tidings  of  evangelical  concord.  The  same  methods  were  puraued  by 
Innocent  III.  But  from  that  time  forward  we  find  much  mora  frequent 
mention  of  pious  missionaries,  whose  laboura  were  direoted  to  accomplish 
their  great  work  by  legitimate,  or,  at  least,  by  peaceful  means.  It  may  ba 
true,  that  some  of  them  were  satisfied  with  mere  nominal  conversions*  and 
that  others  had  chiefly  in  view  either  their  own  advancement,  or  the  eaten* 
sion  of  the  papal  sovereigpnty.  But  there  were  likewise  many*  who  were  ani" 
mated  by  the  most  admirable  motives,  and  whose  eiertions,  if  they  failed 
of  complete  success,  failed  not  through  any  want  of  disinterested  devotion* 
The  missions  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  principally 
directed  to  the  North  of  Asia.  In  194&,  Innocent  IV.  sent  an  embassy 
composed  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  to  tha  Tartars;  and  a  friendly 
oommunication  was  so  maintained,  that  the  envoys  of  Abaca*  their  king* 
were  present,  in  lfl74,  at  the  second  Council  of  Lyons.  Nicholas  III.  (in 
1978)  and  Nicholas  ,IV.  (in  1989)  renewed  those  eiertions.  John  of 
Monte  Corvino,  a  Franciscan,  was  distinguished  during  tha  conclusion  of 
the  century  by  the  success  of  his  labours*;  and  in  ia07»  Clement  V.  erected 
an  Archiepiscopal  See  at  Cambalu  (Pekin)  which  he  conferred  upon 
that  missionary.  Seven  other  Bishops,  also  Franciscans,  were  sent  to  hie 
aupport  by  the  same  Pope;  and  this  distant  branch  of  the  hierarchy  wae 
careCuliy  nourished  by  succeeding  Pontiffs,  especially  John  XXII.  and 
Benedict  XII.  It  is  certain,  that  the  number  of  Christians  was  not  incon^ 
siderable,  both  among  the  Chinese  and  Moguls,  as  lata  as  the  year  1970*-— 
and  they  were  still  increasing,  when  they  were  suddenly  swept  away  and 
almost  wholly  exterminated  by  .  the  Mahometan  armsf.  Howbeit,  the 
disastrous  overthrow  of  their  establishment  detracta  nothing  from  the  merit 
of  those  who  constructed  it ;  and  it  must  not  ba  forgotten  that  ttie  instru- 

*  He  i^  rscordMl  to  have  trsnilatsd  the  Qospels  aoU  i^islnif  into  the  liuiguage  of  the 
Tartan. 


Church 

could  wt «-, -.„...«. 

firom  Rome.    Yet  some  doubtful  records  may  SC^m  tQ  proYO|  that  there  were  Nestoriaos  in 
China  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  age. 
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merits  in  thiB  work  were  Mendicants,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Francisciii& 
But  during  the  following  age  (the  fifteenth),  there  are  no  discovenUe  i 
traces  of  the  same  spirit ;  nor  can  we  refer  with  any  satisfaction  to  the 
compulsory  proselytism  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  or  to  those  spiritual  con- 
quests which  immediately  followed  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  asd 
Spaniards. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  various  excellencies  ascribed  in  the  precedii^ 
paragraphs  to  the  Papal  system,  we  cannot  (ail,  however  unwillingly,  to 
make  two  observations;  first,  that  they  had  declined  and  almost  dis- 
appeared before  the  conclusion  of  the  fifleenth  century ;  next,  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  only  adapted  to  times  of  civil  anarchy  or  general  igno- 
rance. But  are  we  therefore  to  suppose,  that,  even  during  the  reigfn  of  Alex- 
ander  VI.,  the  great  Christian  community  oif  the  west  was  wholly  destitute 
of  religious  instruction,  or  of  examples  of  sacerdotal  piety  ?  that  the  practice 
of  moral  justice,  or  even  of  Evangelical  righteousness,  was  entirely  con* 
fined  to  the  sectarians  of  Bohemia,  or  of  the  Alpine  valleys  ?  The  prospect 
is  not  quite  so  gloomy ;  the  destinies  of  man  were  not  thus  abandoned  by 
his  Creator. 

(1.)    Under    the  respectable  name  of  Mysticism   much  genuine  de- 
votion was  concealed,  and  many  ardent  and  humble  as- 
Myiticism  a       pirations  poured  forth  before  the  Throne  of  Grace.    Since 
source  of  piety,     the  introduction  of  the  supposed  works  of  Dionysius  into 

the  west  (in  the  ninth  century),  the  flame  has  ever 
continued  to  burn  with  more  or  less  of  intensity  or  languor,  of  purity 
or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  age,  the  policy  of  the 
Church,  and  the  character  of  the  prevalent  literature.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  we  may  search,  indeed,  almost  in  vain  for  any  useful 
records  of  the  piety  of  the  Mystics — in  the  latter,  some  traces,  which  they 
have  left,  are  slronjrly  marked  by  visionary  enthusiasm,  and  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  more  rational  devotion  of  Anselm.  In  the  twelfth,  ihe 
age  of  Abelard  and  his  scholastic  disciples,  they  faintly*  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  that  barren  system  of  speculative  morality,  which  grew  out  of  the 
theoloi^y  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  which  spread  with  such  freezing*  prevalence 
in  the  siicceedina:  century.  Yet,  while  those  heartless  teachers  (the 
*  Patriarchs  of  Pedantry')  were  classifying  the  duties  of  man,  distinguish- 
ing moral  from  theological  virtues,  minutely  subtilizing  and  dissectino-, 
and  subdividing  their  subdivisions — while  they  were  creating  subjects  for 
angry  dispute,  rather  than  holy  meditation,  and  labourin»r  in  vain  to  resolve 
the  diflTiculties  which  themselves  had  created,  the  Mystic  Moralists  formed  an 
opposite,  and  not  inconsiderable,  party  in  the  Church.  They  ventured 
openly  to  combat  the  positions  of  the  Scholastics  ;  and  they  were  followed 
by  those  with  whom  religion  addressed  the  atfections,  rather  than  the 
reason,  and  who  more  willingly  abandoned  themselves  to  an  ardent 
emotion,  than  engaged  in  an  intellectual  controversy.  Thus  numerously 
supported,  they  commanded  the  respect  of  their  adversaries  ;  and  some  of 
these  even  deigned  to  write  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  the  Areopagite. 

Though  not  less  opposed  to  the  fashionable  *  casuistry'  of  the  fourteenth 
age,  they  were  then  less  active,  or  at  least  less  prominent;  it  is  probable 
that  they  employed  that  interval  in  the  purification  of  their  own  system, 
and  in  cleansing  away  those  fanciful  absurdities  which  had  covered  it  with 
dishonour  and  ridicule.  At  least,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  again  came 
forward  with  the  show  of  a  far  more  rational  piety  than  had  heretofore 


Mosheim  (Cent.  jdi.  p.  ii.  chap,  iii.)  mentions  the  names  of  a  few  of  their  works. 
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listin^ished  them :  insomuch,  that  the  Platonists  of  the  day  strove  to 
*econcile  the  warm  devotion  of  the  Mystical  scheme  with  the  plausihle 
n^enuity  of  the  Scholastic,  and  thus  to  construct  a  new  and  more  perfect 
nethod  of  moral  theology.  It  is  unquestionable  that  they  comprehended, 
ogether  with  the  Platonists,  many  individuals  of  deep  and  ardent,  though, 
t  might  be,  misdirected,  piety*,  and  of  the  purest  simplicity  of  moral  con- 
rersation.  Yet  the  age  in  which  they  flourished  was  defective  in  expo- 
»tions  of  Scripture ;  the  Oracles  of  Truth  were  insufficiently  consulted,  or 
Bjudiciously  interpreted,  even  by  the  best  among  the  servants  of  the 
I^hurch ;  and  the  Bookt,  by  which  her  pretensions  were  so  soon  to  be 
jied,  was  studied  most  successfully  by  her  enemies.  The  merits  of 
the  Mystics  were  not  sufficient  either  to  reform,  or  to  preserve,  the 
Jeclining  establishment  Their  sublime  aspirations  after  the  Divine 
presence  removed  them  too  far  from  the  ordinary  sphere  of  human 
&ction.  In  the  abstract  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
hey  lost  the  power  of  influencing  the  counsels  of  men  ;  and  their  warm 
imagination  was  not  controlled.by  that  Ann  and  temperate  judgment,  which 
is  as  essential  for  the  good  government  of  churches,  as  of  empires. 

(2.)  The  real  heroes  of  Ecclesiastical  history  are  those,  whose  belief 
emd  life  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Christ ;  and  the        ^.  .  • 

very  circumstance,  which  constitutes  their  excellence,  p.  *^  *^  ?^ 
ensures  their  obscurity.  They  are  not  without  their  .  J^  ¥  ciJr 
reward  even  in  this  world — but  it  is  not  in  the  enjoyment  'v*^^'*  ^* 
of  renown,  or  in  the  hope  of  worldly  immortality.  It  is  in  silence,  that  they 
perform  their  offices  of  charity  ;  it  is  in  secrecy,  that  they  fulfil  the  com- 
mands of  their  Master ;  it  is  in  humility,  that  they  exalt  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  peaceful  course  of  usefulness  is  over,  they 
disappear,  and  leave  no  sort  of  trace  or  record  of  their  virtues*  It  is  to 
the  proud,  the  turbulent,  the  ambitious,  to  the  fanatic  or  the  hypocrite, 
that  the  pages  of  the  annalist  are  principally  consecrated;  and  those 
whose  life  has  been  an  insult  to  their  religion,  stand  far  more  prominent 
ID  the  Ecclesiastical  picture,  than  those  who  have  loved  and  obeyed  it. 
It  is  not,  that  many  have  not  existed,  even  in  the  worst  ages  of  the 
Church,  whose  almost  spontaneous  piety  has  supplied  its  laws  and  cor- 
rected its  abuses,  and  repaired,  as  far  as  their  private  influence  extended, 
the  ruins  of  its  discipline — under  whose  sacred  guardianship  the  treasures 
of  life  have  been  faithfully  dispensed,  and  whose  example  has  given  sanction 
to  their  instructions.  It  is  not,  that  even  monastic  depravity  has  not  been 
redeemed  by  thousands  of  instances  of  monastic  excellence.  But  it  is, 
that  the  vices  have  been  registered  and  blazoned,  while  the  opposite 
qualities  have  either  attracted  no  notice,  or  have  generally  been  so  ex* 
aggerated,  as  to  revolt  our  reason  and  belief.  Among  the  numerous  pro- 
geny of  saints,  so  venerated  by  Catholics,  so  proscribed  by  Protestants, 
there  have  been  some  examples  of  pure  Evangelical  holiness ;  there  have 
been  some  cardinals  who  have  dared  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  profligacy ; 
there  have  been  many  prelates,  eminent  for  learning  and  integrity,  as  the 
History  of  National  Churches  and  General  Councils  sufficiently  demon- 

<*  Among  the  Mystics,  Mosheim  places  Thomas  &  Kempis^  Laurentius  Jostinianus, 
Vincent  Ferrier,  Savonarola,  Bernard  of  Sienna.  Among  the  Ratontsts,  John  Gerson, 
Nicholas  Casanus,  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  and  others. 

f  The  Bible  Divines,  who  had  been  declining  from  the  thirteenth  century,  were  now 
become  nearly  extinct.  Books  of  Sentences  and  Sums  of  Schoolmen  were  the  principal 
objects  of  study;  and  when,  in  1515,  Erasmus  published  his  edition  of  the  New  Tntament, 
and  thus  <  laid  the  eg^  whidi  Luther  hatched/  the  clergy  exclaimed  against  the  act  m 
dangeroQii  if  not  impioui • 
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stntei.  But  such  cbancten  were  far  more  con 
aod  uadiBtinpiUhed  putora,  who  were  free  froi 
sium,  or  the  nmbitioii,  which  ao  oIleD  lurka  benai 
BODCtity.  Vet  the  eye  of  the  historiui  u  filed  by 
working  Saint,  by  the  pompoua  Freltite,  tnd  the 
Cardinal,  while  it  oTcrtooki  the  plants  whuh  flou 
of  lerenity  and  fruitfulDess.  Nntwith •landing:,  ■ 
affirm,  that  it  was  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  iofeii 
supported  the  cumbrDua  machinery  of  the  Coui 
It  wae  their  virtues,  which  suBtaiDMl  the  vioes  oi 
their  humble  piety,  which  enabled  mitred  (Lpostal 
name  of  Chri*t.  And  it  waa  not  till  the  poisoi 
extremi^es  of  the  system,  and  communicated  e 
some  portion  of  its  hierarchical  malignity,  tha 
reeled  to  its  foundation,  and  by  its  weakness  a 
justified  the  rebellion  of  its  children. 

SBcnon  III. 
On  variouM  AltempU  to  reform  or  aha 
I.— An  attentive  consideration  of  the  facte  ai 
the  preceding  section*  will  show,  that  In  almost 
of  Internal  polity,  or  ghosily  authority,  or  doctr 
or  morals,  the  Church  of  Rome  stood  lower  at 
century  than  at  any  preceding  period.  There  « 
in  which  it  had  gained  ground,  l^e  temporal  pi 
eialted  into  a  durable  monarchy,  and  the  liuiiln 
extended  and  secured,  during  the  last  decay  of  t 
era  of  Boniface  VI[r.  was  probably  that,  in  whic 
of  the  See  combined  with  the  greatest  effect  for 
territorial  domains  were  then  respectuble ;  its  clei 
from  civil  jurisdiction ;  Its  divine  rii^ht  to  world 
sally  disputed;  its  abuseB  were  comparatively 
enemies  were  ulmost  harmless.  Then  commen 
waa  precipitated  throiig-h  two  centuries  of  prof 
grace.  Its  conatitiitiun,  which  by  the  co-operali 
Cardinals  and  General  Councils  presented  the  mi 
auRpcnded  and  perverted  by  Eu genius  IV.  and 
In  the  pageantry  of  iia  ceremonies,  in  the  c 
and  its  controversies,  it  receded  farther  and 
ness  of  reason  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel : 
kept  pace  with  its  other  depravations.  On  the 
principles  of  society  were  improved,  and  the  lail 
the  deep  slumber  of  obedience  and  conformil 
universal,  the  danger  imminent ;  many  even  at 
Church  were  not  insensible  to  either;  and  some, 
tolerated  the  scandal,  were  moved  by  the  peril. 
'"If  ■'"'y  '*'''''"  '''^  Church,  who  proclaimed 
The  necessity  of  iome  reform  having  arousi 
Nature  of  ^''"'"'"'s  among  the  churchmen, 
tAe  Rrform  at-  *•***  B***"  "P  among  them, 
tempUd  bu  the  "  prmciples  their  work  oug 
Ckurehmm       ^^    ™^    avitiitA  ^^i  vift^wtan 
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which  separated  that,  which  might  be  touched,  Irom  thal«  whidi  was  kiylo- 
l«U ;  and  it  was  guarded  by  irresistible  prejudices.  On  this  side  lay  the  field 
of  discipline  and  temporalities — on  the  other  were  the  mysterious  regions 
of  Faith,  embracing  all  that  mass  of  mingled  truth  and  supeiatition,  which 
tbe  Infallible  Mother  had  imposed  with  equal  rigour*  as  equally  holy,  upon 
her  believing  children.  Into  the  former  space  the  Fathers  of  Conataneo 
and  Basle  entered  with  some  boldness  of  upright  determination  ;  but  it 
had  been  sacrilege  and  heresy  to  have  invaded  the  latter*  Hence  it  arose 
that  the  most  dangerous  wounds  were  not  examined,  perhaps  nol  even 
suspected.  *In  a  mortal  disease  lenitives  were  administered  and  oil 
api^ied*;'  and  if  some  outward  impurities  were  feebly  remedied,  their 
Inward  causes  were  purposely  covered  from  all  inquiry  with  a  venerable 
veiL  Thus,  while  all  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  Churdi  were  combined 
to  repress  the  abuses  of  Pontifical  power— while  the  Pontiff  was  essaying 
every  art  in  defence  of  those  abuses — while  anathemas  were  intevchanged» 
and  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  be  emulating  each  other's  rancour^^ 
no  question  was  for  a  moment  started  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  that  power. 
It  was  thought  much  to  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  to  contest  his 
absolute  despotism ;  but  his  supremacy  was  as  saered  as  the  Church 
itself^  and  the  Church  was  identified  with  the  religion.  In  this  delusion 
both  parties  were  equally  sincere ;  and  though  the  high  Papists  were  cer« 
tminly  the  farthest  removed  from  any  consideration  of  Oespel  truth,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  their  opponents  were  almost  equally  destitute  of 
evangelical  principlea.  The  Church  was  the  exclusive  olject,  to  which 
their  education,  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  their  enthusiasm,  theiv 
ir«ry  piety  attached  them.  Within  it  whatever  was  holy  and  righteous  was 
concentrated.  Without  it,  all  was  blindness  and  rebellion  and  blasphemy ; 
and  their  belief  was  not  so  much,  that  the  Church  was  founded  on  the 
Bible,  as  that  the  Bible  was  comprehended  in  ^e  Church. 

From  men  with  such  principles,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  those  who 
pleaded  Scripture  as  an  independent  testimony  of  truth — ^that  those  who 
spoke  even  of  truth  as  independent  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  would  meet 
vfith  no  sympathy,  and  little  mercy.  Accordingly,  their  advances  towards 
reform  were  made  in  the  very  bosom  of  orthodoxy.  The  most  frivolous 
superstitions  were  rather  encouraged,  than  restrained  ;  no  innovation  was 
introduced,  which  could  have  startled  the  bigotry  of  th^  most  rigid 
Romanist.  Nothing  was  even  remotely  intended  fbr  change,  except  the 
discipline.  Yet  even  this  department  presented  ample  employment  for  the 
hand  of  the  reformer,  had  he  entered  upon  his  work  honestly  and  fearlessly. 
Howbeit,  even  on  this  ground,  unhallowed  as  it  was  by  tny  spiritual 
prejudices,  those  fethers  did  not  penetrate,  in  their  boldest  attempts,  to 
the  roots  of  the  evil.  They  confined  their  hostility  to  the  abuses  which 
wore  of  modem  origin,  l^eir  veneration  fbr  antiquity,  that  professional 
reverence  for  established  practices,  which  so  strongly  characterised  the 
clergy  of  that  Church,  forbade  them  to  search  very  deeply  or  very  ge- 
nerally. They  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  correct  some  disorders,  which  had 
notoriously  grown  up  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  ages ;  it  was  a 
specious  object  to  abolish  the  corruptions  of  Avignon,  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  tbe  schism !  But  they  were  awed  by  the  holy  obscurity  of  earlier 
times ;  and  the  clumsy  forgery  of  a  monk  of  the  eighth  century  arrested 
the  most  enlightened  among  the  doctors  of  Constance  and  Basle. 

•  The  Bishop  of  SeeoTia  addressed  this  eipiession  to  the  Fathers  of  IVmt,  who,  under 
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KerenhdeM,  th«  6ch*tne»  of  ihe  refonnws,  tliough  bearing  ii( 

portion  lo  th«  rwl  eroerg wicies  of  the  Church,  were  wise  as  far  as  tbf;  1 
went,  and  caleulsUd  lo  prolong  llie  existing  syslem.  Had  ihpj  b«D  I 
cnrdisll;  earned  into  effect.  «w>e  uteful  improvemctils  would  have  bw  I 
iniroduced.  »oo>e  oniiofiaW  wdiUU  removed ;  the  roost  distingaitM  I 
eccWaUsiin  would  have  nUlied  nmnd  the  Pope,  and  the  laity  would  hn>  I 
ro-pecied,  for  a  cettiui  tiiiMi  the  concessions  and  the  union  of  the  clergf.  f 
Bat  even  this  imperfeet  rwul*  did  not  lake  place.  It  lias  been  show  1 
wHb  t¥>w  great  penlnacHy  the  Pope  and  his  profli^te  adherents  foufit  \ 
the  biUle  of  correplion,  and  defended  every  abuse,  which  was  frooghmiih  . 
pmenl  profit,  and  future  and  eady  destrxiction  *.  In  the  struggle  which  1 
diiided  the  Oiureh.  the  policy  of  tlie  hour  prevailed.  The  onitj  uf  I 
power  and  design,  the  Ween  sense  of  personal  interest,  the  tyranny  of  inn-  I 
lerate  prejudice.  ga»e  the  triumph  to  ihe  less  virtuous,  the  less  providenl,  I 
eTen  the  less  numerous  parly  ;  and  afWr  the  falheri  of  Basle  had  reluct-  ] 
antly  dispersed,  and  their  creature  Felii  V.  resigned  the  name  of  Pooul  | 
tlie  bark  of  St.  Peter  was  uTjfed  forward  by  a  gale  of  unruffled  prosperity,  I 
until  suddenly,  and  soon,  and  in  the  moment  of  most  esutling  securily,  it  | 
was  da»hed  against  the  rocks  and  shattered  irreparably. 

A  circumstance,  which  may  have  suspended  the  downfall  of  the  Church, 
was  the  elevation  of  two  Popes  (Nicholas  V.  and  Pins  II.).  whose  repu- 
tation and  pursuits  were  in  harmony  with  the  popular  passion  for  revitta; 
letters.  Their  perKonnl  quahiics  concealed  fur  a  moment  the  vices  of  iIm 
system,  and  substituted  in  public  observation  the  splendour  of  a  literary  J 
courL  Again,  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  danger  of  I 
Turkish  invasion,  became  powerful  instruments  fur  diverting  attention  froa  I 
ecclesiastical  grievances:  and  the  clamour  for  reforni  ws3,  for  a  nbilci  ' 
drowned  in  specious  appeals  to  the  policy  of  princes,  and  the  enthusiasn 
of  their  subjects — but  for  a  while  only.  The  spirit  of  the  age.  when  oace 
decided  uud  pronounced,  ran  neither  be  luni;  eluded,  nor  safely  resisted. 
A  little  time  may  be  gained  :  the  progress  of  improvement  may  be  slightly 
retarded  ;  butit  will  presently  spring  forward  the  more  rapidly,  as  it  has  been 
the  longer  held  back.  Now,  the  preceding  century  (the  fourteenth)  was 
one  of  miied  and  conflicting  principles ;  it  had  not  assumed  any  marked 
or  definite  character ;  and  thus  the  Church  marched  safely  through  it, 
with  all  its  depravity  on  its  head.  But  in  the  6l'teenlh,  the  principles  of 
society  were  fixed  ;  the  general  voice  of  Christendom  proclaimed  the  ne- 
cessity of  reformation ;  the  high-church  dominant  party  presumed  to 
disobey,  or.  with  equal  impolicy,  descended  to  evasion  ;  and  through  their 
own  perversity  they  fell.  And  whether  it  was,  that  they  were  loo  blind  to 
see  their  danger,  or  too  obstinate  to  sacrifice  their  vices,  they  fell  by  a 
fate,  which  lew  will  affect  to  deplore,  and  which  none  can  deem  undeserved, 
tiowbeit,  since  the  secession  of  the  Protestant  communities,  a  gradual 

*  It  might  Kem  unnecetury  to  foitiiy  this  position  b^  say  autborily.  Tct  lb*  aja- 
nion  of  ane  uf  the  matt  deir-iiighted  iitvlatei,  Hho  luTe  evei  ulanicd  BDd  dereoiled  the 
Bomu  Catholic  Church,  may  not  by  sama  be  Uiuughl  niprrfluoui.  ■  Cett  aiusj  (mji 
Bouutt)  que  dani  le  qiiiaii«nic  ai^cie  le  Caidinal  (Julicn),  la  plus  gruid  bommv  da  lOB 
tempi,  CD  d^plorait  lei  maui,  el  en  prfvoyait  Is  suite  fuueite:  par  od  il  aemble  aTcnr 
pridit  cnu,  que  Luther  allait  appr^tei  i  loule  Ik  Chnvtieutf,  en  commengant  par  I'AIle. 
magnB  ;  et  il  na  n'ert  pa«  tromp*  lorwjii'il  a  cru,  que  la  Sf/omalian  mipntf;  et  la  haime 
rfdmhlfe  coHire  le  Citrgt  atlail  nfiauir  unl  ncle  pint  rrdmaablt  i.  PEghf,  fv  crIU 
dt.  Bahfmient.  Elle  eat  venue  cetle  sccte  lous  U  coaduite  de  Lulher  ;  et  m  preoant  1* 
litre  de  Rerorme,  elle  I'eit  laulfe  d'avoii  accompli  lei  voui  de  toute  Is  Chicatienti, 
^tinue  la  rtfonnaliou  eitoit  detirte  par  les  peuplet,  par  lis  docteun,  et  par  ks  pitiaU 
atholiqiie*.'   Hirtoiit  des  Variations,  liv.  i,    '"'"'»-  *— 
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though  tardy  reformation  has  been  virtually  accomplished  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  most  extravagant  pretensions  have 
been  generally  withdrawn ;  and  if  no  important  change  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  its  doctrine,  yet  the  abuse  of  some  of  its  tenets 
has  been  in  some  places  mitigated ;  and  its  discipline  has  been  every 
where  amended  and  purified.  When  it  had  lost  the  half  of  its  dominions, 
it  turned  itself  to  improve  and  preserve  the  rest — from  the  blow  which 
cleft  its  triple  crown,  it  first  began  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  moderation ; 
and  to  discover  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  that  its  wisest  counsellors  and 
truest  friends  had  ever  been  those,  who  had  warned  it  to  repent  and  amend. 

II.  Several  learned  and  pious  Protestants  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
uninterrupted  descent  of  their  doctrines,  or  at  least  of 
some  essential  portion  of  them,  even  from  the  apostolic        Attempts  to 
times.     Great  ingenuity  and  research  have  been  employed      trace  the  cort" 
for  this  purpose,  partly  to  make  it  thus  manifest,  that  the      Umiityofthe 
Almighty,  while  he  permitted  so  much  iniquity  to  be  per-        Protestant 
petrated  in  his  name,  did  still  nourish  in  secret  his  true     opinions  to  the 
and  perpetual  Church ;  partly,  that  the  perpetual  succession        Apostolical 
of  the  ministry  might  not  seem  wanting  to  the  reformed  times, 

communities;  partly,  because  the  reverence  for  antiquity, 
especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  has  a  powerful,  perhaps  an  undue,  influ- 
ence on  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  For  these  reasons  very  much  has 
been  written  about  the  **  Liitheranism  which  was  prevalent  before  Luther  ;'* 
the  unbroken  series  of  **  Witnesses  of  the  truth;"  the  unceasing /iro- 
testations  which  have  been  silently  breathed  in  all  ages,  against  Uie 
abuses  of  Rome  *. 

*  This  subject  has  been  treated  by  Bossuet,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  hii  FariaHont^ 
eloquently,  learnedly,  and  of  course  not  impartially':  and  thus,  while  he  has  unquestion- 
ably established  many  of  his  positions,  he  has  adranced  others  which  are  untenable. 
(1)  Respecting  the  Albigeoit,  He  has  established  that  they  were  wholly  distinct  from 
the  Vaudois :  and  that  they  held  many  opinions  which  are  condemned  by  all  Protestants. 
But  he  has  failed  in  proving  their  Manichean  origin — still  more  their  Manichean  doctrines 
— ^for  to  make  out  this  identity  he  has  invented  so  many  markt  or  character*  of  Mani- 
cheism,  wholly  unconnected  with  its  original  and  only  true  mark,  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
principleMi  as  to  embrace  under  that  name  errors  entirely  dissociated  from  it.  He  calls 
them  indeed  new  Manicheans,  and  admits  that '  they  had  softened  some  of  their  errors.' 
But  they  had  parted  with  the  characteristic  error^  or,  in  fact,  they  had  never  held  it.  For 
the  same  reason  he  has  failed  in  confounding  them  with  the  Catharists,  Bulgari,  &c., 
who  were  the  real  descendants  of  the  Paulicians.  (2)  Respecting  the  Faudoia.  He  shows 
the  great  uncertainty,  perhaps  the  entire  vanity,  of  their  claims  to  a  leparate  descent  from 
the  Antenicene  Church.  He  shows  that,  at  their  first  appearance,  their  differences  with 
Home  were  less  numerous  and  important  than  they  became  afterwards :  that  they  adopted 
some  new  opinions  after  their  union  with  the  Protestants :  that  they  were  the  same  with 
the  Leoniitt  and  the  Intabbath,  But  he  does  not  establish  his  assertion,  that  they  were 
founded  by  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons.  (3)  Respecting  the  Bokemian  Brethren,  He 
rightl V  supposes,  that  the  Hussites  were  not  descended  from  the  Vaudois ;  and  that  the 
*  Sretnren '  made  some  doctrinal  concessions  on  their  union  with  the  Lutheians.  But  when 
he  asserts  that  Huss  had  no  doctrinal  difference  with  the  Church,  except  on  the  single 
communion ;  and  that  the  same  was  the  only  subject  of  disa£Eection  with  the  Calixtines ; 
he  has  not  fairly  represented  either  the  one  or  tne  other.  The  'heresies '  of  Huss  were 
less  bold  and  numerous  than  those  of  Widiff ;  those  of  the  Calixtines  than  those  of 
the  Thaborites ;  and  that  respecting  the  cup  was  the  most  publicly  professed ;  but  it  was 
associated  with  others  less  notorious.  In  the  mean  time,  we  mutt  admit,  that  he 
has,  in  our  opinion,  established  his  two  leading  positions ;  vis.,  that  the  Ptotestanis  fail 
in  their  attempts  to  prove  an  uninterrupted  succession ;  and  that  those  whom  they  cUum 
as  their  ancestors  differed  from  them  m  numerous  points  of  doctrine.  We  might  notice 
some  rash  assertions  on  less  important  points— but  our  readers  are  aware  that  they 
should  be  cautious  in  following  BoMoet  on  his  own  uiisiq>ported  aswrtion— op  thai  jMfO^ 
*  toujoors  ttoq:uenta '  (as  Voltaire  truly  lays  of  it) '  ct  qpjytfws  tronipcuM/ 


ifi5  A  nnToiv  ovm  cbihuu.    pitifi  mnLi  ' 

It  ii  tM4«t>fc«*l«i  >hii  i» -rty  M  lii>  liiftiaJag  of  the  twrilft<»|    ^ 
lory*  MUM  at  the  PioUwUnt  opuiioat  wem  openly  pnifeMted,  ud  iHhII 
fcrtydMih.    And  it  b  eqiully  oertaiD,  tl»t»  inMn  llw  pfMcUttg  of  Mk  I    | 
de  Bnili  to  thot  of  liiithcry  iben  hmvo  oobiMed  in  aonie  qnnitcr  or  iAb  T 
of  the  weeteni  coniniiinity  ^mriousbodiee  of  Beettiico*,  who  were  eltpn  I 
Of  mmnt  veriesce  with  the  Charch  of  Rome    iibo  rtjocted,  noraidhitii 
their  reepectife  prineiplett  m  pert  or  in  wiiolei  hmt  tenets,  or]her  cot- 
■Mnite,  or  her  ministry.    It  mey  be  donbtcd,  whether  the  Alhigeohih 
epite  of  the  cmmdet  of  Innooent»  end  the  InqoUtion  of  Tonlooeei  wm 
ofer  entirely  extirpetcd*    The  Vemiois  were  eetteinly  pt eeei  red  thm^  | 
the  perile  of  four  centuries  of  oppression.    The  nshee  of  Widif  wee  | 
not  loet  in  tludr  rongh  deeoent  into  the  oeeen  |  end  the  epirlt»  wUditee  | 
ont  of  the  funcmi  flemee  of  Hubs,  survived  to  ekpnad  In  the  besoen  tf 
hie  eompntriots. 

From  this  short  eetelogue  we  here  pnrpoeeiy  enehMled  hrnnoKHife 
denmninetions  of  heresy,  m  whidi  there  were  eeereeiy  nny  which  did  kd,  i 
in  eome  one  respect,  or  in  more  then  one,  entidpnte  the  Confieiim  tf  I 
Augsbonrg.    The  Terious  forms  of  Myetieism  were  unlrerenlly  oppose!,  k  | 
their  progress  es  in  their  origin,  to  the  outwerd  pegtnntry  of  the  Boetas  | 
Churdi.    The  spiritnel  Freneiscens,  who  questioned  the  onnlpotceeesf 
the  Pope,  end  denonneed  the  eomiptione,  no  less  then  the  wcelth,  cf  the 
Clergy,  nre  even  pieced  by  Ifosheim  emong  the  fimrunnere  of  tibs  lU- 
liirmetion.    At  leest,  it  is  certein,  tbet  their  continued  IneubordiBsllDB, 
Bombined  with  snehhigh  preteneione  to  senctity,  bed  its  efleet  in  preperiiy   I 
the  downfid  of  Pepeey ;  end  thus  they  mey  property  be  numbcfM  emseg   : 
the  instruments  appoiDted  to  divide  its  strMigth,  end  betmy  ite  fbttms  hj   I 
intestine  discord  to  the  foe  without.  I 

AgeiOy  emong  the  sects,  which  we  here  mentioned  ne  the  tannt  genidoe  | 
precursors  of  Luther  and  Zuinfflius  f,  there  wes  not  one  whieh  fomishsd 
in  all  respects  a  faithful  model  for  their  more  perfect  reformation.  There 
were  points  on  which  they  differed  from  each  other.  There  were  points 
on  which  they  differed  hoth  from  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestantt. 
There  were  even  points  in  which  they  agreed  with  the  former,  and  fell  far 
short  of  the  subsequent  doctrine  of  the  latter.  But  there  were  elso  many 
nrticles  of  essential  importance,  on  which  they  opposed,  with  premature 
independence,  their  reason  and  their  Bible  to  the  abuses,  and  even  to  the 
authority,  of  the  Church. 

Such  were  the  sects,  from  which  the  Protestants  claim  their  descent, 
and  to  which  they  are  Justly  grateful  for  having  prepared  their  path,  and 
set  the  example  of  non- conformity.  But  they  sprang  up  before  their 
season  ;  their  imperfect  lights  were  unable  to  preserve  them  from  error ; 
curiosity  and  knowledge  were  yet  too  scantily  distributed  among  the  mass 

*  It  might  seem  leareely  neeeMsiv  to  remark,  that  we  hava  fraquentlT,  la  the  coune 
•r  thii  work,  used  the  word  Seoi  m  its  original  and  proper  sense— <m  a  body  of  men 
united  by  certain  tenets, — the  sense  in  which  Tertullian  nsed  H  (ApoL  cap.  v.)  when  he 
called  the  whole  Christian  commuuitj  /Wme  Seetam,  Only  it  is  a  common  error  to  eonaect 
with  this  term  the  idea  of  euiling  off,  and  thus  to  attach  a  degrading  notion  to  it  In  the 
same  manner,  the  term  Hereiiy  (in  its  origin  equally  inofiensiTe),  wa  haw  commonly 
applied  to  those,  whom  the  church  has  denounced  ai  heretiea— ^rithout  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  nature  of  their  opinions. 

f  Semler  (Secul.  xr.  cap.  ir.  p.  318)  enumerates  a*  rariety  of  opinions  beaftile  to  the 
^lureh,  in  the  design  to  show  that  Luther  was  not  so  much  the  first  who  came  into  the 
Assign  of  Tindicating  the  public  Christian  religiou,  as  tiiat  he  trod  in  ftwitatBps  dearlr 
traced  before  him— so  that  those  are  in  emrTinio  coi)sidw  the  RefonnatioB  as  a  political, 
>ether  than  a  legions,  mvremaait 
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the  people  to  gi?e  tham  •  siibsUntlal  footing  ikere  f  md  thus  they  fell 

Nore  the  eBtabliahed  deepotisin,  aud  shed  their  precious  blood,  both  as 

eternal  testimony  against  the  Church,  and  as  the  seed  of  more  enlaiged 

nciples  in  a  happier  age. 

In  our  journey  back  towards  the  apostolical  times,  these  separatbts  eon- 

ct  UB  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ; 

t  when  we  would  advance  farther,  we  are  intercepted     The  Vmidoii, 

a  broad  region  of  darkness  and  uncertainty.  A 
irk  of  hope  is  indeed  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  Vaudois.  Their 
gin  is  not  ascertained  by  any  authentic  record ;  and  being  imme- 
irial,  it  may  have  lieen  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
nong  their  own  traditions  there  is  one,  which  agrees  well  with  their 
ginal  and  favourite  tenet,  which  objects  to  the  possession  of  pro^ 
rty  by  ecclesiastics.     It  is  this-^that  their  earliest  fathers,  offended 

the  liberality  with  which  Constantine  endowed  the  Church  of 
Hne,  and  at  the  worldlioess  with  which  Pope  Sylvester  accepted  those 
dowments,  seceded  into  the  Alpine  solitudes ;  that  they  there  hiy  con- 
iled  and  secure  for  so  many  ages  through  their  insignificance  and  their 
locence.  This  may  have  been  so— it  is  not  even  very  improbable,  that 
was  so.  But  since  there  is  not  one  direct  proof  of  their  existence  during 
It  long  space ;  since  they  have  never  been  certainly  discovered  by  the 
riosity  of  any  writer,  nor  detected  by  the  inquisitorial  eye  of  any  ortho- 
z  bishop,  nor  named  by  any  Pope  or  Council,  or  any  Church  record, 
ronicle,  or  memorial,  we  are  not  justified  in  attaching  any  his- 
*ical  credit  to  their  mere  unsupported  tradition.  It  is  sufficient  to  prove, 
it  they  had  an  earlier  existence  than  the  twelfth  century ;  but  that  they 
d  then  been  perpetuated  through  eight  or  nine  centuries,  uncommemo- 
ted  abroad,  and  without  any  national  monument  to  attest  their  existence, 
much  more  than  we  can  venture,  on  such  evidence^  to  assert  Here 
en  the  golden  chain  of  our  apostolical  descent  disappears  $  and  though 
may  exist,  buried  in  the  darkness  of  those  previous  ages,'  and  though 
me  writers  have  seemed  to  discern  a  few  detached  links  which  they  have 
ligently  exhibited,  there  is  still  much  wanting  to  complete  the  continuity*. 

*  The  claims  of  tht  Protestuit  Mountaiiieera  in  Datiphia^  •PP««  to  bo  Mmevhat 
onger  than  thoflo  of  the  Vaudois ;  because  (as  has  been  mentioned)  neither  the  worship 

images,  nor  the  pontifical  jurisdiction  was  established  in  France,  so  early  as  in  Italy — 
jbably  not  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Now,  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  vear 
25  we  haTO  records  of  the  existence,  at  Arras,  of  certain  erreoeous  opiaioiis,  which 
re  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  **  the  Alpine  borders  of  Italv."  In  this  case,  the 
erval  of  silence  is  redu<^  to  rather  less  than  two  centuries :  and  though  this  ^pace  will 
3m  to  many  sufficient  to  destroy  all  historical  ground  ibr  assertinj^  an  uninterrupted 
ccession,  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  very  probable, 
it  on  the  sides  and  under  the  brows  of  those  desolate  mountains  theie  may  hare  existed 
every  age  a  few  obscure  peasants,  whom  a// the  innovations  of  Rome  have  never 
iched.  Different  persons  will  attach  different  degrees  of  importance  to  this  result— we 
erefore  refer  the  curious  reader,  with  great  pleasure,  to  Mr.  Gilly's  *  Memoin  of  Neff/ 
lere  the  subject  is  argued  with  learning  and  earnestness.    At  the  same  time  it  is  P"^' 

mention  what  those  opinions  really  were  which  were  condemned  at  Airas  in  1025; 
»t  it  should  be  supposed,  that  they  were  at  variance  only  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
tiiurch,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  apostolical  truth,  (l.)  It  was  asserted,  that  the 
□rament  of  baptism  was  useless,  and  of  no  efficacy  to  salvation.  (2.^  That  the  sacra- 
ent  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  equally  imnecessary.    (It  would  seem  that  the  objections 

the  heretics  on  this  point  went  beyond  the  mere  denial  of  the  change  of  sutwtance.) 
,)  That  there  was  no  peculiar  sanctity  in  churches,  (4.)  nor  holiness  in  the  altar.  15. ) 
tiat  the  use  of  bells,  &c«  to  summon  the  people  to  worship,  was  objectionable.  (6.) 
bat  the  sacred  orders  of  the  miniiiry  were  not  of  divine  mstitution.  (7.)  Thatttie 
liuich  rites  of  sepulture  are  to  be  aeeribed  to  the  avarice  of  the  dergy,  CB.)  TM 
nance  waa  altogether  inefficacioui.    (Thif  l^ppeari  to  have  been  an  inftience  nom  tneup 
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When  we  turn  to  the   bislory  of  the  Albigeois.  we  find  Uiere  still  Iw  1 

to  flatter  our  hopes,  or  encourage  our  pursuiL  Si*  I 
JTu  MbigeoU.     if  we  adopt  the  more  probable  opinion   respecciog  tii  I 

origin  of  thni  seet — ilmt  it  wos  engendered  by  the  oe- 1 
iTBst,  so  perceptible  even    lo  the   least   instructed,    between    the  «b-  f 
mcU-r  of  the  Church  and  the  first  principles  of  ChrisUamly — iU  bini  I 
must  nt  least  have  succeciled  the  manifesl  corruplioii  of  the  Church  ;  nor  I 
It  there  any  evidence  to  prove  it   more  ancient,  than   the  twelfth  or  pa-  I 
h«p»  eleveiitll  century.      If.   on  ihc  other  hand,  we  should  identify  Uiom  I 
Disseutt-rs   (as  some  have  done)   willi  ihe  Calhari,   the  Gszari.  PaUrini,   | 
Publicsni.and  others  of  the  same  age,  who  were  collateral  branches  ottbe    I 
Paiilicinn  family,  we  are  not,  indeed,  any  longer  al  a  loss  lo  trace  the  uif  I 
craninn  to  very  high  Bnti»iuity.     ll  is  also  true,   thnt  the  con  tempi  of  1 
images,   the   disbelief  in   Iransubslantiaiion,  and  some  other  proiesiant 
priniiples,  were  faithfully  perpetuated   in  thai  heretical    race.      But   ihfse 
attractive  chainctcrislics  were  tainted,  more  or  less  deeply,    by  ihe   poison 
of  Mnnichteism  :  and  since  it  is  our  object  lo  establish   a  conneiiou  wiih 
the   primitive  Church,  we  shall  scarcely  attain    it  throiif^h  those,   wbox 
fiindKmenlal  principle  was   unequivocally   rejected    by   that  Church,  is 
irrational  and  impious*. 

If  the  claim  a^in  be  reduced   Irom  a  auccesi^ion  of  seets  lo  a  series 

of  pious  individuals,  who  in  every  ege  of  the  Churth 
Myilicitm.      may  have  secretly  protested  against  its  abuses  and  ils 

worlUliuess,  it  becomes  equally  impossible  to  prove  its 
exbtence,  and  to  deny  its  probability.  The  aspirations  of  mjsticism, 
Bomelimes  degraded  into  absurdity,  sometimes  exalted  into  the  pumt 
piety,  have  uiiquesiionably  pervaded  and  warmed  every  portion  of  ihe 
ecclesiastical  system,  from  Ihc  earliest  mra  even  lo  the  present.  Its 
peipelual  existence  alone  shows,  th;il  in  priMite  bosoms,  and  fspeci;ill_v  in 
the  abstractions  of  the  monastery,  a  disaffection  towards  the  ceremonies, 
towards  the  grosser  abuses,  and  perhaps  towards  some  of  the  sacraments 
flf  the  Church,  has  been  unceasingly  nourished,  even  within  its  own  pre- 
cincts. But  the  names  of  these  contemplative  and  unambitious  individuals 
■re,  for  the  most  part,  lost  in  oblivion  ;  and  even  if  they  were  not  so, 
the  trulh  of  the  Protestant  principles  would  gain  little  aasuraoce,  and  their 
dignity  little  increase,  from  so  slender,  imperfect  and  precarious  a  con- 
nexion with  the  apostolical  purity. 

dcDiBl  af  the  cflicaey  of  baptiim.)  (9.)  That  almi,  viciirlau*  penance,  ftc,  aie  of  no 
uie  to  the  dead  (which  involved  the  ilenial  of  puigatoiy.)  (10)  Tfa«t  marriaee  in  gentnl 
wru  contiaiy  to  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  laHi.  (1I-)  Thai  aaiat-»t>i^ip  ii  lo  ti« 
confined  in  the  apostlei  and  martyn — not  eKleoded  to  Ihe  confenors,  i.  e.  holy  men,  sot 
Uartyri.  (12.)  That  church  miiiic  ii  repnsheuiibie.  (13.)  That  tha  crtH  ii  not  an 
let  of  wonhip,  (14)  nor  the  Saviout's  image  on  the  croH,  nor  any  other  image. 
,  .)  That  (he  ordeia  ot  the  hierarchy  are  otjrctionable.  (16.)  That  the  docbiiK  at 
wotlu  (JuiUtia)  Bupenedei  that  of  divine  grace,  and  everj  man'i  hope  o(  ulTalton  lies 
in  hi*  own  d«ierts  (gee  Labhni  Concil.  lorn.  xii.  p.  423.  Ex  Daeherii  Spicily.  Zed.  nLi. 
p.  607.)  So  mixed  and  vaiiouB  ii  the  Bubilance  of  thoM  opioiou,  to  which  learned 
— "-T1  on  thia  lubJBcl  appeal  with  lo  much  latiafaction. 
" '•-.ian,j[tl«^ret,     ■■    ' 

origiual,  in  as  far 
but  the  doctrine  il 

corruption 

bave  not  beitowed  thai  attealiun  on  Ihe  lyilem  of  the  Fenian  &a>tic,  whidi  it  naually 
»—— »  Trom  ecdeiiaslical  writen.     It  may  niffice  to  refar  tha  ordinuj  RodCT  to  " 
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*  Manei,  a  PergiaD,  (the  pretended  Fandele,)  proponnded  hii  (yitem,  br  reconciling 

the  Maf^an  with  the  Chriitiaa  opiniona,  in  Ihe  'hird  cenluij.     The  iTalem  wu,  indeed, 

*"""'"'  '~  as  far  only  aa  it  wai  a  new  application  or  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principle* — 

trine  ilieff  had  been  (ai  we  hare  seen)  employed  by  the  Onoaici  for  tba 

if  Chriatianity,  long  before  the  time  of  Mane*.     It  is  for  this  nuoo,  tl>at  wa 

atowedthatattention  on  the  lyaleraof  the  Fenian  fe-"-       '■    " 

.n  ecclesiastical  writen.     It  may  niffice  to  refar  tha  ( 

■neim,  cent,  ui.  p.  1 1 .  chsp,  v.,  uut  Bayle,  Aitido— JAsnolftM. 
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t         Upon  the  whole,   then,  it  seems  impossible  to  establish*  on  historical 

I     ground  the  theory  of  an  uninterrupted  transmission  of  the  original  faith 

I     from  the  primitive  times  to  those  of  Luther.     Indications  of  its  occasional 

¥     existence  way  be  discovered,  but  no  proof  of  its  continuity.    Yet  is  this 

I      no  disparagement  to  those  faithful  witnesses,  who  were  called  into  existence 

••     in  the  iron  days  of  the  Church.     They  bequeathed  to  their  more  fortunate 

successors  their  principles  and  their  example.     Nor  were  they  in  their  own 

times  without  influence,  nor  even  without  peril  to  the  pontifical  predomi« 

[      nance.     Innocent  III.  did  not  despise  their  infancy :  he  beheld  it,  on  the 

contrary,  with  such  anxious  apprehension,  as  to  divert  the  engine,  with  which 

he  was  armed  for  other  purposes,  to  their  destruction.     He  knew  the  real 

character  of  his  own  despotism,  and  the  secret  of  its  weakness ;  and  while, 

by  his  clamour  for  the  crusades,  he  subdued  the  understanding  of  mankind, 

his  own  deeper  penetration  taug^ht  him,  from  what  quarter  the  storm  must 

really  issue,  which  would  finally  overthrow  his  throne:  and  in  the  liuea* 

ments  of  that  little  cloud,  which  raised  its  prophetic  hand  in  the  horizon  of 

heresy,  he  read  the  denunciation  of  future  wrath,  and  heard  the  distant 

murmurof  advancing  reason. 

III.  It  was  not  tin  the  Popes  had  established  their  authority  in  most  of 
the  Courts  of  Europe,  that  the  principles  of  persecution       n    ih   f     i 
were  displayed  in  their  full  extent,  or  the  practice  at-  ^.   rii     »- 

tended  with  much  barbarity.  The  previous  efforts  of  Z  4h  rhT 
Alexander  III.  and  Calixtus  II.  betrayed  the  disposition  ^^  ^"'^  ^n,urcn. 
and  showed  the  sting  —  but  it  was  not  yet  armed  and  poisoned. 
The  execution  of  the  mystics  of  Orleans,  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
was  perpetrated  by  the  king  and  the  bishop,  without  any  excuse  of  ponti- 
fical interference.  In  fact,  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  protected  by 
the  authorized  use  of  the  sword,  until  the  reign  of  Innocent  III.  His 
great  power  enabled  him  not  only  to  turn  a  casual  storm  against  a  par- 
ticular sect  of  the  heretics  of  the  day  ;  but  to  engage  the  temporal  weapon, 
by  a  general  and  perpetual  edict,  in  the  service  of  the  spiritual. 

The  third  Canon  of  the  Lateran  council,  held  by  that  Pontiff,  contained 
an  injunction  to  the  effect,  '  that  temporal  lords  be  admonished,  and,  if 
necessary,  compelled  by  censures,  to  take  a  public  oath  to  exterminate 
heretics  from  their  territories.  If  any  one,  being  thus  required,  shall  refuse 
to  purge  his  land,  he  shall  be  excommunicated  by  the  Metropolitan  and 
his  suffragans ;  and  if  he  shall  give  proofs  of  still  further  contumacy,  the 
Pope[shall  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  fealty*. . . '  Of  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  those  who  would  willingly  cleanse  their  Church  from  the  stain  of 
blood,  and  those  who  disapprove  of  its  claims  to  temporal  authority,  are 
equally  perplexed  by  this  edict.  But  while  there  are  some  who  affect  to 
doubt  its  genuineness ;  while  others  affirm,  that  it  was  directed  only 
against  feudatories,  not  against  the  supreme  Lord ;  others,  that  it  was 
dictated  by  Innocent  to  a  council  so  servile,  as  even  to  impeach  its  autho* 
rity  ;  others  again,  that  it  was  only  levelled  against  the  contemporary  here- 

*  The  words  are  these: — 'Si  vero  Dominus  Temporalis  requisitus  et  monitus  ab 
ecclesia  terrain  suam  purf^re  neglexerit  ab  hac  heretica  fcsditate,  per  metropolitanos  et 
cseteros  episoopon  comprovinciales  excommunicationis  Tiuculo  innodetur.  £t  si  satisfaceiB 
contempserit  infra  annum,  siguificetur  hoc  summo  pontifici :  et  extunc  ipse  Yassallos  ab 
ejqs  fidelitate  denuntiet  absolutos,  et  terram  exponet  catholids  occupendam.,  .salvo 
jure  domini  principalis,  dummodo  super  hoc  ipse  nullum  pnsstet  obstaculum,  nee  aliauod 
impedimentum  opponat :  eadem  nihilominus  lege  servata  drca  eos,  qui  non  habent 
dominos  principales.'  See  Labb.  ConcU.  Collect,  torn.  zxii.  p.  981|  et  seq.,  et  supra 
chap.  xviii«  p.  349. 
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tla,  whose  detcBtodHBTilehelBin  deserred  the  mi 
eicnse  mn;  be  alleged  In  the  consent  or  Bllence  c 
■mdora,  who  were  present  tt  the  council.  In  foi 
which  followed  soon  afterwards,  Honorlus,  h 
Frederic  II.  to  insert  the  Canon  among  the  con 
He  did  so.  And  having  thus  embarked  the  Btati 
with  the  Church,  and  degraded  it,  beBide^  to  be 
the  sentences  of  its  accomplice,  he  loaded  the  foi 
shared  without  In  any  respect  diminishing  the  gui 

Henceforward,  the  ecciesiaslical  and  civil  autl 
matically  co-operated  in  the  destruction  of  many 
who  for  three  8uccessi?e  centuries  asserted,  ui 
names,  the  private  right  of  reading  and  interpret 
forward,  the  secular  arm  wu  ever  in  subsei 
decisions  of  sacerdotal  barbarity  ;  end  It  was  in 
of  an  independent  power,  that  the  real  execut 
proclaim  their  own  unsullied  charity — that  tht 
undefiled  ;  that  the  Church  was  merciful 
that  the  penal  flames  were  lighted  by  the  vei 
powers ! 

The  Inquiiition  embodied  the  principles  and 
and,  notwithstanding  the  abhorrence  which  ft  ral 
an  engine  of  good  service  in  protecting  the  Unil 
Church.  That  fatal  principle,  of  which  the  nat 
seeds  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  ages,  occae 
crimes  that  plain  the  ecclealsslical  annals.  Ev 
confined  to  the  hosom  of  the  Church ;  should 
exclusive  sanctuary,  their  herilage  was  eternal  i 
fear  or  endurance  of  mere  temporary  torture  met 
eternal  inflictions,  was  not  the  office  saluti 
peremptory?  Alas!  for  the  presumption  of  thosi 
profeBaion.  But,  if  any  there  were  who  falsel 
further  [ohject,  than  to  support  the  system  by  t 
may  be  pardon  reserved  for  them  in  the  mere] 
term  in  the  vocabulary  of  crime  which  can  expri 

It  would  be  an  insult  on  human  nature  not  to 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Church  there  were 
abhorred  the  praclice,  and  soflened  by  their  pi 
of  the  ecclesiastical  code.  But  the  high  am 
Church  was  always  that,  which  stretched  the  pri 
extreme  length,  and  pursued  the  victinis  of  thi 
severity,  as  the  policy  uf  princes  and  the  endi 
permit.  As  in  the  thirteenth  century,  so  was  it 
Lateran,  sn  was  it  in  the  halls  of  Constance  ;  a 
Gerson  and  Clemangis.  and  the  reformers  of  1 

•  II  murt  not  b«  uoclrrstooil  that  Innocent  111.  ilelibenl 
the  eeclBiisifical  diieiiilioe— on  the  contiary,  he  puliliihet 


effect  d 


;;  papa 


in-rcjirlence— (he  foiirteenlh  canon  of  the  nird  tatera 
III.)  denounced  both  those  practicea  in  very  strong  lemi: 
■uicMDtcaiiuni— andaildeil;  '  Cum  igitur  eccleua,  tvI  ecde 
debiierit,  tall!  ad  hoc  peraoDa  qiinalur,  qua  midenink 
»«leit  esereere  '—on  Uw  mnsH^  ai  d«^iialioa  to  the  miii 
tbepatron.    Innocent Ul^iOiiftj^iitkn  (Sunii*^-^ 
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Bplrfl  pottdmd  the  Church  t  ihenct  It  emanated  and  awelled  the  bosoms 
of  Its  ministers ;  and  the  more  devoted  was  the  individual  to  the  service  of 
thai  Church*  the  more  thoioughly  was  his  soul  impregnated  with  the 
venom. 

It  was  not,  that  even  these  Ecclesiastics  were  necessarily  destitute  of 
priirate  virtues,  or  that  they  lost,  in  the  exercise  of  official  barbarity,  all 
bense  of  Justice  and  all  feeling  of  mercy.  They  might  be  compassionate, 
they  might  even  be  charitable.  It  might  be,  that  they  were  only  cruel 
And  unjust,  and  uncharitable,  in  as  far  as  they  were  imbued  with  the  high 
lecelesiastical  principle — In  as  far  as  they  identified  the  religion  of  the 
Oospel  with  their  own  modification  of  lt*-in  as  far  as  they  mistook  the 
interests  of  their  order  for  the  honour  of  Christ. 

A  practice  sanctified  by  the  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  teal  of  the 
sacred  body,  found  innumerable  advocates  among  the  laity,  and  it  was 
never  In  more  general  favour,  than  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
£ven  the  philosophers  of  that  age  were  hostile  to  the  exercise,  or  perhaps 
ignorant  of  the  name,  of  tolerance.  The  Popes  pressed  with  unrelenting 
Hgour  the  hereditary  usage ;  and  the  arm  of  the  Inquisition  was  length- 
ened, and  its  Ingenuity  sharpened  and  refined.  In  the  rarity  of  Christian* 
victims — for  tli«  Hussites  were  not  victims,  but  enemies  and  warriors — 
attention  was  turned  to  the  perversity  of  the  Jews ;  and  Sixtus  IV., 
Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  added  to  their  other  offences  the  crime 
of  persecution.  Persecution  was,  indeed,  at  this  time  almost  the  only 
proof  which  the  Court  of  Rome  affected  to  exhibit  of  its  attachment  to 
religion.  It  was  become  the  apparent  object  of  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  perpetrator  of  every  enormity  sought  atonement  for  his 
guilt  in  the  blood  of  the  misbeliever.  It  was  become  a  part  of  eccle- 
aiastical  morality  ;  and  It  was  now  founded  not  so  much  on  hostility  to 
any  particular  opinion,  or  any  bigoted  belief  in  the  opposite,  as  on  the  deter^ 
mination,  that  no  new  opinion  should  be  broached  with  impunity.  It  was 
not  against  the  results  of  thought,  but  against  the  liberty  of  thinking,  that 
the  Ixilts  were  now  really  levelled.  The  rebellion  was  more  detestable 
than  the  heresy ;  and  the  wretches,  who  dared  to  plead  their  Bible  against 
their  Church,  were  marked  out,  not  for  conversion,  but  for  massacref. 

ninth)  in  the  Fntrth  Latenn,  on  the  lame  inbject.  Herein,  he  referred  to  the  law  of 
Alexftnder,  mentioned  the  little  fruit  which  it  had  produced,  and  decreed  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  '  ut  quieunque  receperit  aliquod  beo&cium  habeni  curara  animarum 
annexam,  si  prius  tale  beneficium  obtinebat,  eo  sit  jure  ipso  privatus:  et  si  forte  illud 
retinere  contenderit,  alio  etiam  spolietur.'  He  added,  moreover,  that  no  one  should  hold 
two  dig^ties  in  the  same  church,  even  without  cure  of  souls.  But  then  he  concluded 
with  a  «afvo,  whieh  Alexander  had  not  interposed,  in  faTour  of  the  Pope*s  dispensing 

£ow«r  I  '  C^txea  sublimes  taraen  et  literatas  personas,  qua  majoribus  sunt  beoeficiis 
onorandSB,  cum  ratio  postulaveiit,  per  tedem  apoHo/icam  poierit  ditpentari* 
*  It  sheuld  not,  howeTer,  be  forgotten  that  the  Vaudois  suffered  seyeral  setere  out- 
raees  during  this  period.  In  1400  they  were  attacked  in  the  Valley  of  Pra^ela  and 
dimn  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  where  many  died  from  stanration.  In  1460  the 
Separatists  in  the  Val  Fressini^re  (on  the  French  side)  were  persecuted  by  a  Franciscan, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ambrun.  Everything  that  firaud  and  calumny 
eould  invent  seems  on  that  occasion  to  have  been  practised  against  them.  In  1487  and 
1488  flreah  bulls  were  issued,  followed  by  military  violence.  Albert  de  Capitaneis,  Arch- 
deaeon  of  Cremona,  was  deputed  by  Innocent  YlII.  to  command  the  attack.  But  the 
fortune  of  war  appears  for  this  time  to  have  favoured  the  oppressed.  See  Milner,  Cent 
miii.  diap.  iii. 

f  *  On  ne  voulait  point  convertir  lea  Boh^mlens  (says  Sismondi),  on  voulait  let  trainer 
BUT  la  b&cher.*  We  may  plead  the  authority  of  that  historian  for  the  justice  of  some  of 
these  last  remarks.  See  likewise  Semler,  Secul.  xv.  cap.  iii.  p.  61,  ftc.  &c.  Still  it 
should  be  observedi  that  a  certain  latitude  of  prirate  Judpnenti  on  certain  lubjeets,  was 
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tin  end,  being  holy,  unclified  the  mmn  ;  ant 
of  religious  HBrfare,  we  shall  commoDly  obMrrt, 
mtrocity  are  equally  balaaced,  the  BUperiority  in  I 
is  without  Any  companson  od  the  side  of  the  Ca 

'  IV.  It  ia  needless  here  to  r^at  the  namea  ot 

of  Louia  the  BaTBrian,  or 

Some  indixadual    formers  of  Constance  and  B 

R^onnen  vf  the    to  the  premature,  but  not 

Fifteenth  and  Husa.     But  it  ia  prop 

Century.  of  those  iodividuals  who  ne 

opposition  to  ecclenastical 

part  of  the  fifleenth  century.     These  were  the 

Lulher ;  and  though  differing  on  many  mattera 

bim ;  and  though  his  inferiors  in  evangelical  wis 

and  personal  character,   tliey  were  not  withoi 

the  path  for  his  triumph.     In  1479,  John  of  V 

opinions  unfavourable  to  the  pretension!  of  the 

of  the  Monastic  Orders.     He  pronounced  indul| 

T  1.      ^nr      I-        ihat  the  Pope,  bishops  and  pi 

Joh^ofW,«au.    ,„  ,^,  „bt.imngTf  ..l,.ti 

pBTagcment  of  the  fasts,  of  the  holy  oil,  of  pilgi 

his  Councils.      He  advocated   the  Qreek  docirini 

Holy  Ghost.     Moreover,  he  was  a  zealous  Nom 

the  violence  of  the  rival   scholastics  equalled 

theolog:ical  rancour.     He  was  bronght  to  trial ; 

and  liealists  prepouderaled  ;  *  if  Christ  (suid  he] 

ye  were  to  treat  him  as  ye  treat  me,  He  might  b 

heretic'    He  was  pronounced  guilty;  and,  in  tp 

was  committed  to  penitential  conGoemenl  in  a 

sent  I  y  died. 

John  Wesselus,  of  GrSningen,  was  more  emi 

ing,  and  more  fortunate  in  I 

John  fFesielut.     fale ;    since   lie  enjoyed    the 

and  died  in  peace    (in  1469) 

general  attainments  were  such  as  to  acquire 

'.Light  of  the  World ;'  and  among  the  numerov 

It  is  he  who  has    been  more  peculiarly  desigi 


nnnUljlDdulged  to  the  membm  of  the  Church,  u,  fori 
thia  wu  either  when  the  '  Latitudiau-iiiai'  were  in  thrmK 
Ihe  opuiions  touched  noae  vt  the  enentiala  oC  the  ecclei 
■oiireM  of  dignity,  igTeaue,  4c.  Thui,  for  example,  in  11 
t-ardinjl  Canaj.J,  there  were  two  grand  »ubi«l.  of  diftre 
hon.  Luthet  «»  diipojed  lo  attach  by  far  the  hJirheat  im 
^  ««iiad  him,  that  if  he  would  retrut  bi«  eiror  n, 
afiu  could  be  eaailj  airaoMd. 

•  The  '  Catelojpi,  Tealmm  Verititi^'  by  Flaciui,  ii  inl 
every  name  and  tfiirg  which  ha.  in  any  ege.nd  by  any  i 
Outortt,«Ta,«,u,p.rt,™l,northi,  citaSgue  (wfcchte 
wd.w.m  C™ci/iaJ-K.S«WO,weielert«,pedmenilh 
vZ',^^^°V^'^^^''  ^"^'  Chailemapie.  Claudiui  el 
Ueiaon,  Zitka,  Petet  of  Luuk,  JE.ii«u  %^Vt\<a,VWanL,' 
SaTonirola,  Mac^uaveV,  am&  &>xiit  *\\  CtrmB^s  ■g«l^ 
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uther.  The  resemblance  between  them  was,  indeed,  remarkable,  not 
ily  as  to  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived,  but  as  to  the  steps 
f  which  they  reached  them.  Insomuch,  that  Luther  himself,  in  a 
'eface,  in  which  he  recommended  to  more  ^neral  attention  some  of  the 
orks  of  Wessehis,  used  the  following  expressions : — *  It  is  very  plain  that 
I  was  taught  of  Ood,  as  Isaiah  prophesied  that  Christians  should  be  ; 
id  as  in  my  case,  so  with  him,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  received 
8  doctrines  from  men.  If  I  had  read  his  works  before,  my  enemies 
ight  have  supposed  that  I  had  learnt  every  thing  from  Wesselus,  such  a 
;rfect  coincidence  there  is  in  our  opinions.  As  to  myself,  I  not  only 
;rive  pleasure,  but  strength  and  couragfe  from  this  publication.  It  is 
)w  impossible  for  me  to  doubt,  whether  I  am  right  in  the  points  which  I 
ive  inculcated,  when  I  see  so  entire  an  agreement  in  sentiment,  and 
most  the  same  words  used  by  this  eminent  person,  who  lived  in  a 
iferent  age,  in  a  distant  country,  and  in  circumstances  very  unlike  my 
Mrn.  I  am  surprised  that  this  excellent  Christian  writer  should  be  so 
ttle  known — the  reason  may  be  that  he  lived  without  blood  and  con- 

intion,  for  this  is  the  only  thing  in  which  he  differed  from  me ' 

his  was  written  in  1 522,  when  Luther  had  made  some  progress  towards 
T^angelical  perfection.  His  testimony  makes  it  unnecessary  to  particu- 
irize  the  opinions  of  Wesselus  ;  but  we  may  relate  one  anecdote  respect- 
ig  him,  which  proves  that  the  humble,  unambitious  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
ad  penetrated,  to  his  heart,  and  influenced  his  conduct  under  power- 
il  temptation. 

When  Sixtus  IV.  was  raised  to  the  chair,  not  forgetful  of  his  antient 
iendship  with  Wesselus,  he  offered  to  grant  him  any  request.  Wesselus 
iplied  by  a  solemn  exhortation  to  the  Pontiff,  faithfully  to  discharge  his 
eighty  duties.  *  That  (replied  Sixtus)  shall  be  my  care :  but  do  you  ask 
)mething  for  yourself.* — '  Then  (rejoined  Wesselus),  I  beg  you  to  give 
le  out  of  the  Vatican  library,  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  bible.' — 'You 
lall  have  them  (said  Sixtus)  ;  but,  is  not  this  folly  ?  Why  do  you  not 
sk  for  some  Bishopric,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? ' — '  Because  I  want  not 
jch  things.' — It  is  recorded,  that  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  was  given  in 
3nsequence  of  this  dialogue^  was  long  preserved  in  the  library  at 
rroningen*. 

John  Laillier,  licentiate  in  theology,  advanced,  at  Paris,  in  July,  1485, 
arious  offensive  positions,  derogating  from  the  power 
ad  primacy  of  St.  Peter;  asserting  an  equality  of  ranks     John  Laillier, 
1  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  uselessness  of  even 
ontifical   indulgences,   and   the   human   institution  of  confession.     He 
rgued,   that    the  decrees    and   decretals   were    mere    mockeries,   that 
le  Roman  Church  was  not  the  key  of  the  other  churches,  with  other 
letters  of  a  like  nature,  and  he  defended  his  opinions  in  public  disp- 
utation against  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.     We  find  nine  of  his  pro* 
ositions  expressly  specified,  together  with  the  censure  affixed  to  each  of 
lem,  and  we  shall  here  insert  two  or  three  of  the  most  curious : — Pro* 


*  '  Haec  nobii  enint  cure ;  tu  pro  te  aliquod  pete.  Rogo,  ergo,  inquit  Wesielus,  ut 
ihi  detis  ex  Biblioiheca  Vaticana  Gneca  et  Hebnea  Biblia.  £a,  inquit  Sextos,  tibi 
ibuntur — Sed  tu  itult^ ;  quare  non  petis  episcopatum  aliquem,  aut  simile  quidpiam  P 
espondit  Wesselus,  quia  iis  non  indigeo.*  See  Fita  Weueli  inter  Fita*  jyo/eitorum 
hromnffent.  The  Story  is  there  related  as  one,  that  was  frequently  told  by  Wesselus 
iiDself.  Some  Taliiable  abstracts  from  the  writings  of  this  reformer  are  given  by 
[ilner,  History  of  the  Church,  end  of  cent.  xv.  and  Semler,  cent  xv.  cap.  i?.  p.  212--r 
19.    Bayle  caUi  him  '  on  des  plus  habilet  homows  da  quinsidme  ii^cle.* 


m  A  HisrroHY  o?  thb  church.   [ciuii.]a[vm 

potilioH  (lit.) '  Rich  uuntR  ara  now  canouized  and  poor  saints  sbandooiit 
whcrrrorc  1  »ia  not  obtif(cd  lu  believ«  Uisl  such  are  sainU.  If  the  PoplJ 
lej,  ihough  lie  *bou)d  mount  on  iwemy  acatTolds   to  ranoaiiiiJ 


&  saint,  I  BUI  not  bound  ta  believe  tiim  auch  ;  nur  is  l)e,  vtlio  disbelief^ 
in  ain.'  Ceiuurf.  *Ttiis  proposition  is  falte,  o(fen»ve  to  piotu  em, 
iDJuiious  lo  tho  holy  opOEtolicul  See.  conlrary  to  the  piety  of  tlic  failhrul,— 
and  tiie  third  panofiUuccotdiug  to  lUc  sense  vhlcli  it  preseDts,  iehereiicaL'  . 
Propoiitha  (V.)  'The  phestB  of  the  Eitstem  Church  do  no  sin  in  m»tirj» 
ing  i  and  I  think  ihftt  wc,  is  the  Western  Church,  ahoutd  be  equally  An 
from  nin,  if  w«  were  wmaiT)-.'  Cennin.  "The  first  part  ortticpropauliM 
in  the  se&M  which  it  presents,  vis.  that  the  Eastern  priest  a  marry  sA« 
taking  orders,  is  faUc.  Thesecoud,which  is  ihe  profession  of  tbeaulWi 
failli.  makM  him  guilty  of  error ;  if  he  adds  obsliiutcy.  of  heregy.'  Prtfo- 
tUion  (IV->  '  Uov  >■  no  mora  obliged  to  believe  the  legends  of  the  snitu, 
than  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  France.'  Centure.  >  Tbia  proposition  ii 
faliie,  and  capable  of  oOending  pious  ears ;  it  derogates  from  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and,  if  taken  onivcrHalljr,  is  even  heretical.' 

Sentence  of  condemnaliDn  was  passed  in  the  following'  year,  aad  (b* 
offender  was  commanded  to  reimcL  He  did  so  with  perfect  hmBility. 
Th«  Blidiop  of  Paris  immediately  granted  him  fill  and  unconditional.ab- 
aolulion.  But  the  faculty,  less  placuhle,  prohibited  him  from  procecdinf 
tn  his  doctor's  dei^rec,  and  ap[>euled  from  the  bishop's  decision  tu  lh« 
Pope.  Innocent  VIII.  seems  even  to  have  surpassed  the  hopes  of  hw 
petitioners ;  fur  he  issued  an  order  that  Laillier  should  be  throwB  into  pri- 
noa.  But  whether  the  sentence  was  eiecuted,  or  whether  the  prulectida 
of  the  bishup  availed  lo  preserve  him  from  it,  does  not  appear  from  tha 
records  of  liiis  tianxnction  *.  They  are  sudiciciil,  however,  to  show  us, 
that  tlie  ilieologicnl  laciilly  of  Paris.  tiolwitli.*\;iii '.mil'  tli.-  |i.  >:,-'i..,|  ;„■'..  nitj 
iif llii-  Cliurcli,  WHS  wry  lilllc  disposed   lu   tn...  i    i  'iire 

any  evangelical  truth,  which  might  endanger  the  spirilual  despotism  of 
Rome.  Nor  is  this  wonderful }  since  Paris  was  the  very  cf  aire  and  Mursery 
of  the  scholastic  system. 

Such  were  the  principal  Cisalpiaet  'witnesses 'of  that  »g«  ;  aad  tbeir 

obscurity  may  be  ascribed  to  their  own  tinidilyar  ts 

JfTome.         the  overwhelming  power  of  the  hierarchy.     But  ](«ly,  at 

Stuonanla.  the  same  time,  produced  a  far  more  celebrated  cbajupioa 
of  reform ;  such  a  man,  »o  enthnsiastic  in  Ma  |»aty, 
so  wild  in  hi*  enthusiasm,  so  daring  in  his  spiritual  pr«teaaMH»,— se 
might  have  been  expected  to  rise  up  in  that  country,  wbeFC  the  vices  of 
the  Church  were  best  known  ;  and  amiHig  that  people,  which  hasaekloai 
tempered  religious  seal  with  any  discretion  ;  which  loves  to  be  addneaad 
through  the  imagination  rather  than  the  reasftn,  and  whose  eBaattasi,  if 
strong-,  are  always  violent  and  genersHy  transient.  Jerotne  SsvossralB 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  HSS,  the  descendant  of  an  illastrions  fansily.  His 
early  years  gave  indications  of  a  profonnd  religious  feeling,  and  he  pre- 
sently assumed  the  habit  of  a  Dominican.  In  148S  he  .grat  felt  those 
impulses,  which  gave  the  peculiar  character  to  his  mission  ;  he  began  to 

■  Ttiii  account  is  taken  bom  tha  cantiauatiii  of  Fleury  Oiv.  czvL  a.  30 — 38)  whs 
lerira  to  D'Argmtrt  Calleclio.  Judic,   tom.  i.  p.  3DS.  ann.  14S4. 

t  Leaf  Spain  ihauld  msm  to  haie  had  no  caadidats  foe  admiiiian  into  this  TcaenUs 
host,  we  should  Dwntion  that  one  Peter  of  Osma,  profeisor  of  flieolon'  at  Salaaiinrs, 
publiiheii  lome  inli-papal  and  nati-ecclesiutical  opinujoi  la  the  year  I v9.  It  is  naark- 
able,  thut  the  Pope,  in  coodemainEi  refused  to  ipecify  them,  on  acaouat  of  their  eaannito 
-—'ta  the  end,  that  these,  who  ^read;  know  them,  n>ay  the  loeiua  fuget thsB i  said 
Uial  those,  who  luwutiMB,  art,  BHitaaxmw  WW  iBi>.'    6e«  ttw  c»tjpH|h)r  gCIItuin- 

.  CXT.  B.  2, 3,  &c 
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irvach  on  prophecy*  and  himself  assumed  the  mission  of  a  prophet.  His 
Iret  efiusions  were  delivered  at  Brescia;  but  in  1489  he  desired  a  more 
o^tensive  field  for  his  powers,  and  proceeded  to  Florence. 

Mostof  the  Italian  cities  were  distracted  by  political  factions,  and  none, 
Mrbaps,  so  iSeroely  as  Florence.  These  agitations  reached  down  to  the 
owest  classes,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  meanest  citizen  there  was  a  nerve 
sxquisitely  sensible  to  all  appeals,  respecting  his  public  rights.  Thus, 
whether  in  the  design  to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  influence,  or  because  he 
peally  shared  the  popular  passion,  Savonarola  combined  the  politician's  with 
1m  prophet's  character*,  and  made  each,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
nent  required,  subservient  to  the  other.  Reform  was  the  subject  on  which 
18  preached,  reform  and  penitence — reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
in  the  disorders  of  the  clergy,  in  the  morals  of  the  people — reform  instant 
uid  immediate,  ere  the  tempest  of  divine  vengeance,  which  was  already 
impending  over  Italy,  should  descend  and  overwhelm  it.  He  made  no 
appeals  to  reason,  none  to  the  ordinary  principles,  or  even  passions  of 
men — it  was  in  the  name  of  heaven,  that  he  commanded  them  to  amend ; 
it  was  inspiration  from  above — Uie  unerring  prescience  of  imminent 
calamities — which  filled  him  with  eloquence,  and  armed  his  eloquence 
with  authority  and  terror.  It  was  no  dew  of  persuasion  that  fell  from  his 
lips — it  was  the  word  of  an  offended  God,  clothed  in  thunder  and  hail, 
announcing  the  approach  of  desolation. 

At  the  same  time  he  promised  the  divine  protection  to  the  republican 
party.  He  denounced  the  usurpation  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  power,  or  show  deference  to  his  person.  He  pursued 
with  fierce  anathemas  the  luxury  and  despotism  of  the  aristocracy ;  and 
bis  genius  was  so  extraordinary  and  his  enthusiasm  so  resistless,  as 
almost  to  give  a  colour  to  his  claims  of  supernatural  communications.  At 
least  we  need  not  discredit  the  accounts  we  read  of  his  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  and  of  the  various  acts  by  which  their  devotion  was 
displayed.  Multitudes  believed  in  his  heavenly  mission  t ;  and  the  effect 
of  bis  moral  exhortations  was  speedily  perceptible  throughout  the  city. 
*  By  the  modesty  of  their  dress,  their  discourse,  their  countenance,  the 
Florentines  gave  evidence,  that  they  had  embraced  the  reform  of  Savona- 
rola ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  (says  Sismondi)  that  the  political  lessons 
of  the  preacher  would  not  produce  less  impression  on  his  audience,  than 
his  moral  instructions.' 

The  political  impression  was  more  violent,  and  proportionally  less  bene* 
ficial.  Savonarola  had  promised  the  citizens  of  Florence — or  they  under- 
stood him  to  have  promised — that  a  pure  theocracy  should  be  substituted 
for  their  actual  government,  and  that  Christ  himself  should  deign  to  rule 
over  them.  On  this,  the  popular  fury  rose  beyond  all  restraint  It  was 
in  vain,  that  the  Pope  thundered  from  the  Vatican.  It  was  in  vain,  that 
the  clergy  refused  to  bury  the  bodies  of  any,  who  believed  the  announce- 

*  *  II  Touloit  (as  a  French  writer  obaervM)joiier  i  la  fois  le  r61e  de  J^r^mie  et  de  Demos- 
thdnes.*  We  may  recollect  that  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who,  like  Savonarola,  was  an  Italian, 
a  reformer,  and  a  martyr,  like  him  also  denounced,  in  the  same  breath,  political  and  eccle- 
iiastiral  abuses.  And  we  should  remind  the  reader,  that  Sismondi  compares  the  sort  of 
mixed  influence,  acquired  by  Savonarola  over  the  people  of  Floreuce,  to  that  exercised  by 
Calvin  at  Geneva. 

f  It  seems  probable  that  the  enthusiasm  for  this  man — we  may  even  call  it,  the  belief 
in  him — was  not  confined  to  the  lowest  classes.  The  stoiy  of  his  interview  with  Benvieni, 
(told  by  Nardi,  Stor.  Fiorent.  lib.  ii.,  and  cited  by  Roecoe,)  proves,  at  least,  his  authority 
over  tliese  in  command.  Nardi  likewise  mentions  the  hesitation,  and  even  apprehsaaiooi 
with  which  tiie  inquisitors  themielrss  made  Ihs  fint  anpUsatioa  ef  the  tefturSi 
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nwnt  of  the  prophet.  Tlie  people  thronged  to  listen  to  his  Bermons;  i 
Bol  unfrequently.  when  the  harangue  was  concluded,  nished  forth  frao 
the  churches  nnd  assembled  in  the  squares  ond  public  places,  with  tumol- 
tuous  criM  of  rira  CAmfo  /  Tliey  would  then  dance  in  circles,  famti 
Iw  >  citixen.and  a  friar  placed  alternately,  and  commit  every  kind  of 

]n  1494,  Snvonarolii  conducted  the  Florentine  embassy  to  Charles  VHI. 

at  LucCB.     ll  was  in  Charles  that  his  prophecies  (os  hs 

V"f\T'T'  confideolly  declared)  were  accomptished— Charles  wsiilw 

"        rr?  promised  tninisler  of  vengeance,  commissioned  to  chM- 

'  lise  the  crimes  of  Italy.     The  monk  presented  himwlf 

'  before  Ihe  victorious  monsrch,  as  the  ambassador  of  a  suppHaal  citj- 
but  he  did  not  lose  in  the  character  of  the  monk  or  of  the  envoy  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  heavenly  mission :  he  did  not  forget,  that  the  man  whom  | 
he  addressed  was  the  mere  instrument  sent  to  fulfil  his  predictions,  wid 
accomplish  the  work  of  Providence.  Himself  was  the  prophet  of  the 
Lord—he  maintained  the  superiorily.  communicated  by  a  nearer  inlft- 
couTse  with  God,  and  preserved  his  customary  tone  of  admonitioD  ati 
command  t. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  enemies  of  Savonarola,  if  less  numerous  snd 
enthusiastic,  were  more  constant  and  determined  than  his  friends.  The 
aristocracy  of  Florence,  supported  by  the  Pope  und  all  the  superiot 
ctei^,  were  patienily  watching:  for  the  moment  to  deRlroy  him.  A  read; 
WeapoH  was  fumislied  by  monastic  dissension  :  the  Franciscans,  already 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  a  rival,  were  eager  to  enler  the  lists  against  him. 
At  the  proper  senson  they  commenced  their  attack — and  the  object,  of 
course,  was  (u  wiihdruw  from  their  adversary  the  only  foundalioa  of  bis 
■trengtfa.  the  confidence  of  (he  people. 

It  was  not  by  assailing  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  this  could  be  effected; 
his  great  powers  and  irresistible  oulhonty  forbade  any  hope  of  over- 
throwing him  in  a  field  which  was  peculiarly  his  own.  Accordingly,  the 
Franciscans  proceeded  by  a  very  diflerent  method ;  against  the  popular 
impostor  they  made  their  appeal  to  the  grossest  popular  superstition.  A 
Franciscan  challenged  Savonarola  to  go  through  his  trial  by  fire,  together 
with  himself.  The  prophet  reserved  his  own  person  for  greater  occasions ; 
but  a  faithful  Dominican  undertook  the  ordeal  in  his  place :  and  had  be 
not  thus  anticipated  the  general  devotion,  a  multitude  of  citizens,  of 
women,  and  even  of  priests,  would  have  pressed  to  the  flames  with  eager- 
ness, as  the  substitutes  of  Savonarola,    The  government  gave  its  sanction ; 

*  SoKoe  (wham  wg  hftve  coniulled  with  profit  on  the  lulijtct  of  SsTonuitilB)  dhs 
tnm  Oirnkma  BeDvieDi,  who  compmed  loagt  foi  these  nccaiioai,  tbe  following  ^ledaMa 
(it  C4a  iMxcely  be  a  fail  ipeeiiiiBD)  of  the  pouulur  effiuioiu; — 
'  Nod  ti  mii  piil  bel  (oluio 

Fill  graode,  ni  ma^ore, 

Che  per  lelo  i  per  amore 

Di  JESU— divcDtai  paiit^— 

OgnuQ  gridi,coiu'  io  grido, 

Sempre  puio,  pauo,  iwue.' 
t  |CanK,  conM  with  confidence,  come  with  joy  ead  tHmnjih ;  fat  the  Bong  who  wait 
fliee  ii  even  he,  who,  for  our  ulvation,  triumphed  oa  the  crosi.  Nerertlwleis,  hiten  to 
my  wordi,  meat  Chiiitian  iiing,  and  en|;TBTe  them  in  thy  heart.  The  aenant  of  Goi, 
to  whom  these  thinn  have  ^n  i«Tealed  by  divine  cammunicatjan,  «una  eicn  thee, 
who  art  sent  by  the  Majeity  of  Wvea,  that,  after  his  eiample,  it  ii  Ihy  duty  to  abow 
Wercy  every  where,'  &t.  Such  were  the  opening  aeatences  of  the  prophet'a  harangua.' 
Siamondi  (who  dinilays  even  more  than  hia  nsuai  eloqueace  m  hia  account  of  this  •n- 
UuiaustJ  hM  tnnabt«d  tba  whola  addraaa,  chap.  Kiii. 
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the  day  (April  17,  1498)  was  fixed  for  the  trial ;  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made ;  and  the  entire  population  of  Florence  and  the  neighbouring 
'_  towns  and  villages  thronged  to  the  spot,  in  devout  expectation  of  some 
^  visible  sign  of  the  divine  interposition.  The  two  parties  presented  them- 
'  selves ;  the  flames  were  kindled — but  even  then,  in  the  presence  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Republic  and  the  impatient  multitudes,  a  dispute  arose, 
which  finally  prevented  the  exhibition.  The  people  dispersed,  disap- 
pointed and  irritated.  It  also  happened,  that  Uie  subject  of  the  dispute 
had  been  such,  as  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  Savonarola.  The  Dominican, 
his  substitute,  had,  in  the  first  instance,  required  to  enter  the  flames  in 
his  sacerdotal  habits,  to  which  the  Franciscans  reasonably  objected.  The 
former  then  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  naked,  on  the  condition  only 
that  he  should  carry  the  host  in  his  hand.  The  Franciscans  again  refused 
their  consent ;  and,  as  Savonarola  persisted  in  that  condition,  the  ordeal 
did  not  take  place.  Now,  besides  the  appearance  of  some  secret  design 
in  his  perseverance  in  this  last  demand,  the  people  were  easily  taught  to 
believe  that  it  contained  no  slight  mixture  of  impiety.  To  commit  the 
body  of  Christ,  under  any  human  guarantee  for  its  security,  to  the  raging 
flames,  was,  to  treat  with  irreverence,  to  profane,  nay  perhaps  to  expose 
to  destruction,  the  most  holy  of  all  things.  Savonarola  was  not, 
indeed,  without  his  advocates ;  but  it  was  clear,  that  the  popular  current 
had  turned.  The  advantage  was  instantly  pursued ;  the  prophet  was 
seized,  imprisoned,  tortured ;  and  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  two 
legates  from  Alexander  VI.  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed.  His  ashes,  according  to  the  usual  pre-  Execution. 
caution,  were  cast  into  the  Arno — and  it  does  not 
appear,  that  his  exertions,  either  religious  or  political,  extraordinary  as 
they  certainly  were,  and  for  the  time  successful  too,  impressed  any  lasting 
trace  of  any  description  even  on  the  history  of  that  city,  to  which  they 
were  exclusively  confined. 

John  Reuchlin  (or  Capnio,  as  he  was  called),  a  German  of  great  repu- 
tation and  integrity,  lent  his  indirect  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  religion  by  his  labours  for  the   restoration  of    Reuchlin  and 
learning*.     He  died   in    1522,  and  received  his  apo*        Erasmus.^ 
ihtosis  from  the  pen  of  Erasmus,  who  had  entered  on  the 
same  career  with  still  higher  powers  and  greater  celebrity.     Of  Erasmus 
much  need  not  here  be  said,  since  his  merits  and  weaknesses  are  gene- 
rally known  and  not  improperly  estimated.     His  writings  rendered  the 
highest  service  to  the  first  reformers — he  had  already  stigmatized  numerous 
abuses ;  he  had  rejected  the  Scholastic  divinity,  and  recommended  and 
facilitated  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers ;  he  had  covered  with 
ridicule  and  contempt  the  vices  of  the  monks,  and  their  love  for  the 
ignorance  in  which  they  grovelled.     By  such  means  as  these  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Reformation,  even  more  perhaps  than  he 
had  himself  designed  ;  for  his  predominant  passion  was  that  for  literature ; 
and  though  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  religion,  he  was 
fearful  of  all  great   practical   changes,  and  could  never  shake  ofi^  that 
irresolute  timidity  so  commonly  associated  with  literary  habits. 


*  It  was  Reuchlin  (in  the  representation)  who  threw  down  the  ftraight  and  crooked 
hillets,  which  Erasmui  tried  in  vain  to  accommodate :  then  came  Luther,  and  set  fire  to 
the  crooked  ones,  &c.  Reuchlin  was  honoured  by  the  hatred  of  the  monks,  who  would 
willingly  have  &(ed  upon  him  the  imputation  of  heresy. 

3  A. 
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V.  If  the  oppression  of  Rome  was  now  generally  fell  and  acknowledged 

throughout  Europe;  if  the  scandals  of  the  court  nert 
The  Ahuies  of  now  becoming  every  where  notorious,  and  the  vices  of 
the  Church  a-  the  monks  and  clergy  had  inflamed  the  general  hatred  of 
pecialiy  di»-  Christendom ;  there  was  no  country  in  which  either 
played  in  Get'    the  tyranny  or  the   licentiousness  of  the   Church  ^2i 

many.  so  shamelessly  exhibited  and  so  deeply  detested  as  in 

Germany.  While  the  first  Othos  imitated  the  policy  rl 
Charlemagne  In  exalting  the  sacred  order  ♦,  they  even  exceeded  hi^ 
generosity ;  and  some  of  the  leading  Qerman  ecclesiastics  became  at  thi 
same  time  bishops  and  powerful  princes.  Nor  was  there  any  region  mon 
pregnant  with  popular  superstition,  and  with  the  fniita  so  diligent!; 
gathered  from  it  by  a  worldly  priesthood.  From  these  causes  the  nctli! 
of  the  German  Clergy  had  grown  to  an  inordinate  excess  ;  and  tbei 
secular  habits  and  vulgar  vices  t  are  stigmatized  in  every  age  of  hiMon 
The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  —  the  remonstrance  of  thi 
Emperor  Charles  IV,  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  and,  above  all,  the  pn 
phetic  denunciations  of  Cardinal  Julian,  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  displays 
the  same  time  the  immorality  and  the  insecurity  of  the  German  Church. 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  the  political  interests  of  the  empire  am 
the  Popedom  had  been  at  perpetual  variance.  And  not  only  was  Ital 
divided  between  their  conflicting  parties,  but  even  the  internal  concord  o 
Germany  had  been  ince.ssantly  disturbed  by  pontifical  interference.  It 
emperors  had  been  insulted  and  deposed  ;  Italian  intrigues  had  distracie 
all  its  provinces  ;  children  had  been  raised  up  against  their  parents ;  aw 
the  battles  and  miseries  of  four  centuries  had  been  inseparably  associatei 
with  the  name  and  enmity  of  Rome.  It  was  the  consequence  of  thi 
inveterate  hostility,  not  only  to  nourish  public  animosity,  but  also  to  r:ii« 
up  private  opponents  against  the  See,  who  had  at  various  times  unclnke 
its  abuses  and  denounced  them  to  the  people.  So  that,  when  the  nppointe 
Season  at  length  arrived,  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  classes  hud  been  in 
great  degree  removed ;  and  they  listened  without  repugnance,  and  fre 
quently  with  intense  satisfaction,  to  any  thing  that  reflected  upon  the  i^a 
or  Court  of  Rome. 

The  Germans  had  endeavoured  to  protect  their  Church  against  th 

pontifical  depredators  by  the  Concordats  of  Constance  nn 

Concordats  Aschaffcnburg ;  and  however  narrow  the  field  of  anienc! 
violated.  ment  which  they  comprehended,  still,  liad  they  l>ee 
strictly  observed,  some  advantage  would  have  bee 
produced,  and  some  irritation  allayed.  But  so  far  were  the  Popes  fror 
any  desire  to  correct  usurpation  by  timely  concession,  or  sincerely  to  ct»r 
ciliate  those  whom  they  had  injured,  and  whom  they  ought  to  have  feareti 
that  they  made  it  their  policy  to  elude  the  conditions  which  they  ha 
reluctantly  accorded,  and  to  resume  in  substance  the  spoils  which  the 
had  in  semblance  restored.  By  this  conduct  they  not  only  nourif'he 
without  any  remission  the  prevalent  animosity  against  them,   but  the 

•  llieir  motive  too  was  tlie  SAine,  to  counterpoise  the  power  of  the  barons ;  ami  ii  it 
<leo(l,  fur  which  they  are  almost  invariably  praibcd  by  ecclesiastical,  and  comlemniii  i 
civil,  histuriuiis. 

f  The  Bavarian  ambassador,  aildrossinp  the  Council  of  Trent   in   1562,  a»serte 

rcsiK-ctiin;  the  «\0TaV\\^-  vA  \m  cVrvcaX  ^AWN«-y.\vlvi«cts,that  there  were  not  more  than  ihn 

or  lour  in  a  bundreA  viX^o  vnent  xvvA  vi\\\wt  ^«t\v\Vj  sw  «^v\<i  TwwvAivV^ ^r  livini;  in  a  s';i 

'  of  concubinage,  l^V.  VvvvAv^,  \V\v\.V1ouc.1tV\v!\\.\^.>M    'VN>»tv»Y«vN^>A  V\vek\\.NSi.v\! 

■uhji'ct,   that    \i  tVieivi  wetvi  ^o^i^i^Aotvik.,  ^ox  vi\i^tMvsv>j^  ^vi  Nj*.-*  ^V  ^>^i^Qi%.<c^^^^bKw.^ 

better  for  rcpcalmg  \\,  yimivo^  vu^nw-s  mwj:%mwaS>Ev. 
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inflamed  It  still  further,  nvhen  they  ag^vated  formet  oppressions  ty 
recent  perfidy.  There  was,  indeed,  no  part  of  Christendom,  whereiii 
iht  whole  machinery  of  the  apostolical  chancbry*  had  worked  with  such 
pernicious  efficacy  as  in  Germany.  The  privileges  of  the  Jubilee,  to 
fhiitftil  to  the  See  which  granted,  so  expensive  to  the  districts  which 
eiljoyed  them,  were  dispensed  during  the  schism  principally  to  thai 
country;  the  fathers  of  Constance  and  fiasle  published,  though  they 
fkiled  to  remove,  its  complaints  and  the  circumstances  of  its  oppression  ; 
and  the  •  Hundred  Grievances*t  which  were  aflerwards  presented  to  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  (in  1523)  formed  only  a  catalbgue  of  hereditary 
#rk>ng8,  the  subjects  of  perpetual  remonstrance,  and  of  remonstfafaise 
^hich  was  perpetually  despised. 

Tlie  papal  usurpations  enumerated  in  that  celebrated  document  ard 
severally  placed  under  three  heads — such  as  tended  to 
enthral  the  people ;  such  as  impoverished  and  despoiled  The  People  of 
them ;  such  as  withdrew  them  from  the  secular  jurist  Germany, 
diction.  Thus  the  interests  of  the  people  were  become 
the  foundation  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  rulers  j  thus,  too,  was  It  lit 
their  affections  that  the  Reformer  had  fixed  his  surest  asylum {.  At  a 
somewhat  earlier  moment  (on  April  1,  1520),  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
addressed  to  his  Envoy  at  Rome  the  following  remarkable  expressions  : — 
'  Germanv  Is  no  longer  such  as  it  has  been  ;  It  is  full  Of  accomplished 
men  in  all  the  sciences.  The  people  exhibit  an  extraordinary  passion  for 
reading  the  Scriptures]  ;  and  if  the  Court  of  Rome  Shall  obstinately 
liersist  in  rejecting  the  offers  of  Luther  and  in  treating  the  affkir  with 
haughtiness.  Instead  of  replying  to  his  arguments,  she  must  prepare  herself 
for  troubles  which  will  hardly  he  appeased,  and  for  revolutions  which  will 
be  no  less  fatal  to  herself  than  to  others.'  To  this  wise  admonition 
lico  X.  addressed  a  reply,  in  which  he  designated  Luther  *  as  the  most 
wicked  and  detestable  of  all  heretics — a  man  who  had  no  other  missio'ii 
than  that  which  he  had  received  from  the  Devil !' 

The  condition  of  Germany  being  such  as  the  Electoj*  represented  it, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Vatican  such  as  is  betrayed  In  the  answer  of  the 
Pope,  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  the  nature  or  the  result  of  the 
conflict  which  followed.     On  the  one  side,  we  are  led  to  expect  a  succes- 

*  About  the  i  ime  of  the  Diet  ot  Augsbourg  (in  1 5 1 8)  an  archbishop  of  Majehtt  declared, 
during  hit  lost  moments,  that  hii  greatest  regrt;t  in  dying  was  to  leate  to  his  poor  nib- 
jtictM  the  burden  of  buying  the  pallium  of  his  successor.  About  27,000  florins  appear 
to  have  been  advanced  ou  these  occaHions,  and  it  was  cliiefly  levied  upon  the  })oor. 
Robertson  asserti  (Hist.  Charles  V.)  that  companies  of  merchants  openly  bought  the 
benefices  of  different  districts  from  the  Pope*8  agents,  and  retailed  them  at  advanced 
prices. 

t  The  CentHm  Gravamina  comprehended  the  following  abases:— Payments  for  dispen- 
sations and  absolutions;  sums  of  money  drawn  by  indulgenceii ;  appeals  to  Rome; 
reservations,  commendarhs,  annates ;  exemptions  of  ecclesia^ics  from  the  legal  punish- 
ments ;  excommunications  and  unlawful  intenlicts ;  secular  causes  tried  before  eccle- 
siastical tribimals  ;  great  expensvs  in  consecrating  churches  and  cemeteries ;  pecnniary 
penance ;  fees  for  sacraments,  burials,  &c   P.  Paulo,  Hist.  Concil.  Trident  Kb.  i.  n.  G5. 

\  On  Aug.  23,  1520,  Luther  wrote  to  Spal&tin,  *  that  ho  dreaded  ndther  censures  nor 
violence ;  that  he  had  a  safe  asylum  in  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  and  that  his  enemies 
should  beware,  lest,  in  destroying  one  adversary,  they  should  give  birth  to  many.* 
Beausobre,  Hist,  de  la  Reformation,  liv.  ii. 

|]  'The  world  (said  Erasmus  in  1521,  in  his  Advice  to  the  Emperor)  is  weary  of  the 
ancient  theology,  wliich  is  only  a  mass  of  useless  (juestions  and  vain  subtleties,  in  which 
the  scphists  exercise  their  ingenuity.  TTie  people  are  thirtting  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Go9pelf  and  if  it  ihail  be  attempted  to  close  the  source  against  them,  they  will  open  it  fur 
themselves  by  force:    This  letter  is  tranilated  by  Beausobre,    Hist.  K6f.  liv.  iv. 
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Ml  ofjust  (leroanJn  cornriKMiciiig  in  modcroUoii.  ami  rising  in  ewct  pnj- 
Wlioii  til  llip  conlenipt  with  whkli  Uiey  were  rejecled — on  the  olh*r,i 
■rce  and  selftili  delerminntion  to  mainlaiii  the  esUiblished  system  in  iis 
ill  integrity,  without  iliMinclion  of  Rood  or  evil,  of  use  or  abuse,  of  tniih  of 
kehood,  ordivine  or  hitnwii  authority.  And  the  conclu^ioa  was  such  u 
lutit  certainly  follow,  sooner  or  later,  from  collision  lietween  such  principle. 
When  the  train  i»  thus  prepared,  the  cnotnenl  of  explosion  will  com- 
intmly  dejiend  on  what  is  oalled  accident ;  and  thui 
Condiuiori.  it  will  frequently  arrive  when  il  is  least  expected,  Tnui 
was  it  In  the  beginning  of  the  Reformalion.  Neter 
«■  the  Court  of  Rome  more  conBilent  in  the  sense  of  security,  ihia 
t  that  instnllt.  The  various  heresies  which  had  so  lon^  disturbed  Ibe 
liuTcU  were,  for  the  most  port,  dismayed  and  ailenced  ;  the  complmDU 
nd  peliiiona  of  the  fnithfnl  had  long;  been  rejected  nilh  insolent  im- 
punity :  the  Council  which  had  last  been  held  had  eOaced  by  ics  sub- 
ervience  the  memory  of  Basle  and  Constance ;  and  the  warnings  of 
ullun  Cesariid  were  despised  or  forgotten.  The  temporal  monawfaj 
f  Rome  was  more  firmly  eslablislied  than  at  any  former  period,  and  ber 
ower  and  influence  were  still  considerable  in  every  part  of  £urope — her 
uclesiastical  agents  were  never  more  numerous  or  more  zealous  io  her 
ervice.  The  pillars  of  her  strength  were  visible  and  palpable,  and  she 
UTveyed  thtrni  with  exultation  from  her  golden  palaces  ;  but  ehe  did  not 
0  readily  discern  the  moral  causes  which  were  combining  forherdis- 
olutiun,  and  »lowly  and  secretly  sapping  the  fonndatiutis  of  her  pride. 
The  tjualities  of  Leo  X.,  though  not  despicable,  were  not  calculated  for 
hat  crisis — fond  of  letters,  devoted  to  pleasure,  contemptuous  of  morality— 
I  of  the  science,  careless  of  the  duties,  neglectful  even  of  the 
s,  of  religion  ;  vain,  extravagant,  necessitous  and  venal,  be  had  not 
the  cbaratter  which  could  prevent  the  rubfilion,  or  crush  the  rebtl. 
Tempered  in  the  schools  of  courtly  ncjjocialiLUi,  the  weapons  of  the 
Vatican  were  of  no  service  against  a  popular  enemy  ;  and  the  Pope  him- 
self at  length  condescended  to  complain*,  that  'the  present  disease  was 
not  in  the  princes  and  great  prelates,  with  whom  familiarity  and  interest 
prevailed,  but  in  the  people,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  use  reality, 
and  make  a  true  reformation.'  In  that  people,  so  long  the  object  of 
pontilicat  contempt  and  spoliation,  new  energies  had  inaensibly  replaced 
the  incurious  and  servile  ignorance  of  former  days.  An  occasion  and 
an  instrument  werealone  required  to  bring  them  into  action.  The  former 
was  furnished  by  the  vices  and  blindness  of  the  Church  ;  the  latter  was 
raised  up  by  Providence  in  the  person  of  Luther.  Yet  Luthet  himself, 
endowed  as  he  was  with  great  and  ardent  ijualities,  was  but  the  voice 
that  called  the  labourers  to  their  office.  The  abuses  were  so  ripe  and 
pregnant,  and  the  perception  of  them  so  deep  and  so  ^nerat,  that,  even 
had  Luther  never  been  born,  the  harvest  could  not  long  have  needed  bold 
and  holy  ministers  to  gather  it.  '  I  do  not  dnubt,  (they  are  the  words  of 
the  Reformer  himself  addressed  to  Melanclhon,)  tliat  if  we  are  unworthy  to 
bring  this  work  to  its  conclusion,  God  will  raise  up  others,  worthier  than 
we  are,  who  will  accomplish  it,' 

*  Pulre  Paolo,  Hitt.  Coaeil  Trident  Uv.  i. 
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78 
91 
100 
116 
126 
137 
141 
157 
168 
177 
192 
196 

219 
224 
231 
235 
236 
251 
253 


255 
257 
259 
271 
275 
283 
296 

304 

309 

311 

t314 


335 


Eminent  Personi  connect- 
ed with  Ecclesiastical 
History. 


Pliny  the  Younger.  Ig- 
natius.   Tacitus. 

Justin  Martyn 
Polycarp. 

Montanus. 

Pantaenus. 

Irenaeus. 

Ammonias  Saccas. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

Tertullian. 

Origen.    Celsus. 


Sabellius. 
Cyprian. 


Paul  of  Samosata. 

Manes. 

Porphyry. 


Lactantius. 

Constantine.  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea.  Arius. 
Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media.    Athanasius. 


Important  tJoundls. 


A  Synod  at  Rome 
against  NoTatian 
(251). 

Synod  at  Carthage 
(256),  l)y  Cyprian, 
on  the  Baptism  of 
Heretics. 

Synod  at  Antioch 
(269),againstPauI 
of  Samosata. 


Aries  (314),  against 
the  Donatists. 

L  (Generalt.)  The 
Council  qf  Nice 
(325). 


[lie  succession  of  the  earliest  Bishops  of  Rome  and  the  duration  of  their  g^em* 

are  involved  in  inexplicable  confusion.    We  have  followed  Spanheim. 

lie  Indiction  was  a  cycle  of  three  lustres,  or  a  revolution  of  fifteen  years.    It  waa 

ited  bv  Constantine  soon  after  his  victory  over  Mazentius  (September  24,312),  and 

lancial  accounts  for  the  payment  of  tribute  were  regulated  by  this-  term.    At  the 

:il  of  Nice  the  method  of  Indiction  was  substituted  for  that  of  Olympiads.    The 

f  the  first  Indiction  began  January  1,  313;  consequently,  to  find  this  Indiction, 

ct  312  from  the  given  year,  or  add  three  to  it;  divide  the  difference^  or  sum  by  15, 

le  remainder,  if  an^,  will  be  the  year  of  the  Indiction.    The  Popis  still  use  this 

in  their  bulb  and  diplomas. 

lie  italics  designate  the  Councils  held  General  by  the  Latin  Chnicli. 
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V.  CofitlanlifMDlt, 
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III. 
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gen    and    others. 

diet         « 

577 

Isidore  of  Seville. 

On  the  Resurrec- 

John the   Faster,  Ph. 

tion  of  the  Flesh 

of  C.  P. 

and  Pre-existence 
of  the  Squl. 

;ius  II.    , 
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St  Columban, 

Council  of  Toledo 
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)ry  the  Great   • 
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- 
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Heraclius, 

VI.  'Constantinople 
(680),  against  the 
Monothelites. 

I. 

684 

Council  of  Toledo 
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(682),       deposed 

V. 
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Vamba,  King  of 
the  Visigotha. 
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Constantinople,    ia 
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■ 
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marriage   of  the 
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Clergy,  &c. 
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The  Venerable  Bede. 

The  last  Council  of 
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St.  Boniface,  the  Apos- 

Toledo (696). 

)ry  II.     , 

731 

tle  of  Germany. 
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741 

Leo  the  Isauriasu 
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Charles  Martel. 

en  II.     . 
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Archbishop  Cuthbert. 

en  111. 
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Pepin,  king  of  t^rance. 

Constantino{4e<754]i, 

•         •         • 

767 

John  Damascenus. 

against  Images. 

n  between  Paul 

Paul  the  Lombaid. 

.  Theophylact. 

[either  the  fifth  aor  sixth  general  council  had  published  any  canons  retpectiBr 
astical  discipline  or  religious  ceremonies.  To  supply  this  defect,  Justinna  IL 
>led  another  in  a  hall  of  the  Innperial  Palace,  calkd  Truiiu$  (Cupola) ;  asd  it  was 
Quini-Sextum,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  fifth  and  sixth.  It  passed  one  hun- 
nd  two  laws,  of  which  six  are  in  opposition  to  certain  rites  and  opinions  of  Rome  ; 
ch  account  the  Latins  do  Bot  hold  it  generaL    JM^oth^  oent  vii.  p.  2,  ch.  5. 
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Eminent  Pcraoiu  connect- 
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Died. 

ed  with  E,:cleiial>cal 

IiniaUalCoamk 

Stephen  IV. 

772 

CharleiiiAene. 

VII.     Kice    (Tn 

Adrian             .          . 
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Alcuin.    Eginhardt. 

Seventh  Soimi, 

for  Ihe  reslortlM 
Images. 
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for    RefonamoL 

Leo  III.         .        . 

S16 

Franefort       (TM), 
agaiait     luige- 

Stephen  V.      . 

817 

Benedict  of  Aniane. 

Others    at'  Aix  h 

Paschal 

634 

Lewis  the  hieek. 

Chapelledn  79!. 
799,  803,909, Slf 
Sir,  318,619). 

Eugenius  11.  . 

837 

Five  Councils,  bi\i 
in  813.   at  Ariel 
Majence.Bheimi, 
Tours,   and  Chi- 
lons. 

Paris      (8:41,     01 

Vdenline       .        . 

687 

Claudius  Bishop  of  Tu- 

Gregoiy  IV. 

S44 

Rabanus  Maiinis. 
Ansgdhu«. 
Paicha-siiix  Radhertns. 

Image-n-oribip. 

Mayence  (848),  i- 
gttinsl  Godescha' 

Sergiu3  II.      . 

847 

Ratramn.  JohnScoius. 

Qodeschalcus.      Raba- 
nus Maurus. 

Pholitis  raised  to  sec  or 
C.P. 

Charles  the  Bald. 

Leo  IV. 

834 

Hincmar  of  Khdms. 

•Benedict        . 

85B 

Lupus  of  Ferrara. 

8cln.m. 

PelruH  Siculus. 

Nicholas 

867 
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Adrian  II.      . 
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Christopher 


•  It  U  to  this  place  that  the  fable  of  the  feniale  pope,  Jou,  mchu  properly  to  betong. 
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Council  of  Nich.U. 
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(1059)  reETulaling 

Papal  election. 
At    Rome,  against 
Berenger. 

ander  II. 

1073 

Pelrui  Daraiani. 
Lanfranc. 

p-ry  VII. 
im. 

1086 

Bercnger. 

Henry  IV.  ot  Germany. 

or  III.      . 

1087 

St.  Bruno. 

Roscellimii.        Anselm. 

Piacentia  and  Cler- 

an 11      .  . 

1099 

Peler  the  Hermit. 

mont  (1095)  ori- 
ginate first  cru^ 
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vesliture*  CiJul. 
II. 

CalixlusII.    . 

1124 

IX.    (_Latwy  Hrt 
Laleran    Coaad 
(1123),  on  Imi* 
tilures.    Twenlj- 
tiro  can  ana. 

Honorim  II. 

1130 

Abelan). 

Council     of    PiM 

Innocent  II.    . 
Ccleslinell.   , 

1143 

1144 

Bernard  of  Clwrval. 
lUnri  the  Herelio. 

(1134). 
X.  (Laiin).  SmoJ 
Lalfran'  (IIB), 

Anaalaiiui  IV. 
Adrian  IV.      . 
Solusm. 

Alexander  III. 

Luciui  III.      . 

1145 
1153 
IIS4 

1159 

1181 
llSi 

Olho  FrisintreBsik 
Gratian  of  Bologna. 
Peter  the  Lomban). 
Arnold  of  Brcicia. 
Frederic  Barbarossa. 
Thomas  u  Becket. 
Peter  Waldus. 

against  Herelio: 
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Re  forma  >)oa     d 
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canons  are  eitaoL 
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Gregory  VIII. 
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Cicmenllll. 

Htl] 

Dominic. 

Heretics;  and  far 

Celestine  Hi. 

1199 

Simon  de  Monlfort 

the    Heformatinn 

Francis  d'Assiii. 

of  the  Church". 
Council    »!     Pini 
(1212). 

Innocent  III. 

12  !f, 

XII,  (iaftn).ftwl» 

Honoriusin. 

1-127 

Laleran     (121S),     , 

Gregory  IX. 

I'iJl 

under      laDoceot     ' 
HI. 

Celesline  IV, 

1243 

.John  of  Parma- 

Xm.  (tahfl.)fSril 

Robert  Grossetete. 

Council  of  Lfont 

Innocent  IV. 

1254 

Frederic  11. 

(1245).  undcrln- 

Louia  IX.  of  France. 

nocent  IV. 

Alexander  IV. 

1'261 

Robert  of  Sorbonne. 

Urban  IV.      . 

1-2G4 

*  The  lubatance  of  Ihe  principal  Canons  of  the  Firil  Laleran  is  biiefly  nien  at  mc< 
310.  or  the  Srn»ci,lhe  Ninth  Canon  piokibiUd  Honks  and  Cuums  Reg*^  from  pac. 
tiaing  Civil  Law  or  Medicine  ;  the  Tbiitetnth  was  directed  aguoit  uiuren  ;  the  FillHntli 
prutected  the  persons  of  Ihe  Cler^  and  llw  rl^ht  of  Asylum.  The  coi^aiaaliaa  sf 
Felnis  Leonis  and  of  Arnold  of  Brvicia  v««  sepaiale  Acts  of  L^Blution.  Of  the  TW^ 
the  First  Chuoii  ordainvd,  reipecting  papal  elMtion,  that  if  the  CnrdinaU  ^ouU  not  b* 
Daaaimou*  in  their  choice,  tno-lhirds  of  the  votes,  and  not  less  than  Iwo-ihirds,  iliaald 
be  sufficient    Of  tbe  FburiA,  the  moat  ioifoitaiil  Cauona  have  l>eei>  mentiooed  ia  laiuu 
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Popes. 


Olement  TV. 
Chregory  X. 
Tnnocent  V.    . 
J>Ldrian  V. 
John  XXL    \ 

I>licholas  III. 

Martin  IV.     . 

Xlonoriut  IV. 

I^icholas  IV. 

C!^irie8tine  V.  (abdicated) 


Boniface  VIII. 
Benedict  XL   . 
Clement  V. 
JohnXXIL     . 

Benedict  XII. 
Clement  VI. 

Innocent  VI. 

Urban  V. 
Gregory  IX.    . 
Urban  VI.  (Rome.) 
Clement VII.  {Avig- 
non*) 


Boni&ce  IX.  (Rome.) 

Innocent  VII.  (Rome.) 

Benedict  XIII.  (de- 
posed, Avignon,)  . 

Gregory  XII.  (cfe- 
posea,  Rome.) 

Alexander  V. 

John  XXIIL 

Deposition  and  Va- 
cancy till  1417. 

Martin  V. 

Eogenius  IV. 
Schism. 


Nicholas  V. 
Calixtus  IIL 
Pius  II. 
Paul  II. 

sixtus  rv.     . 

Innocent  VIII. 

Alexander  VI. 
Pius  III. 
Julius  IL 
Leo  X. 


Died. 


1268 
1276 
1276 
1276 
1277 
1280 
1285 
1288 
1292 
1294 

1303 
1304 
1314 
1334 

1342 
1352 

1362 

1370 
1378 
1389 

1394 

1404 
1406 

1409 

1409 
1410 
1415 


Eminent  Persons  connect- 
ed with  Ecclesiastical 
History. 


1431 
1447 


1455 
1458 
1464 
1471 

1484 
1492 

1503 
1503 
1513 


Thomas  Aquinas. 
Bonaventura. 
Roger  Bacon. 

Matthew  Paris. 


Philip  the  Fair. 

Dante. 

Louis  of  Bavaria. 

John  Duns  Scotus. 

William  Occam. 

Marsilius  of  Padua. 

Jovanni  and  Matteo  Vil- 

lani. 
Petrarch. 
St.  Bri&fida. 
John  Wiclif. 
St.  Catharine  of  Sienna. 
Theodoric  of  Niem. 


Important  Councils. 


Pierre  d'AiUy. 
Nicholas  deClemangis. 
John  Gerson. 
John  Huss. 
Jerome  of  Prague. 
Sigismond. 
Poggio  of  Florence. 
Leonard  us  Aretinus. 
Julian  Cesarini. 
The  Cardinal  of  Aries. 
iEneas  Sylvius. 
Laurentius  Valla. 

St.  Antoninus,  A.6.  of 

Florence. 
John  of  Wesalia. 
John  Wesselus. 
John  Laillier. 
Jerome  Savonarola. 

Cardinal  Ximenes. 
Erasmus. 

Luther. 


XIV.  (Latin).  Se- 
cond of  Lyons 
(1274).underGre- 
gory  X. 


XV.  (la/in).  Coun- 
cil of  Vienne 
(131  l),under  Cle- 
ment V, 


Pisa  (1407). 
XVI.  (Latin).  Con- 
stance (I  Al  4), 


XVII.         (Latin). 
Basle  (U3l). 


XVIII.        (Latin). 
Fifth  Lateran,  by 
Julius  IL  (1512.) 
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Abbsssbs,  400  Andiewi  St,  hii  relies  brouglit  from  Greece 

A^bbots,  their  office,  383  by  Palaeologus,  541 

AbeUrd,  account  of,  327  ;  his  disputes  with  Angelo,  St.,  cardinal  of.    See  Cetarim 

St.  Bernard,  328  Aunat«i,  or  first  year's  income  of  vacant  be- 

Adamites,  the,  a  sect  of  Bohemian  fanatics,  nefices,  disputes  relative  \o^  between  the 

599  pope  and  the  council  of  Constance,  563 ; 

Adrian  I.,  223  restored  after  being  abolished  by  the  Prag- 

■■             IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare)  311  matic  Sanction,  663,  note 

iEliA  CapitoUna,  new  city  founided  by  Adrian  Anselm,  his  writings,  327,  note 

from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  6  Ansgarius  introduces  Christianity  into  Den- 

/Bneas  Sylvius  (Piccolomini)  espouses  the  mark  and  Sweden  in  the  ninth  century,  269 

pretensions  of  the  pope  after  advocating  Ante-Nicene  Church,  199 

the  imperial  claims,  638 ;  account  of  him,  Anthony,  St,  monachism  instituted  by,  365 ; 

639  ;  raised  to  the  pontificate  on  the  death  also  nuuneries,  372 

of  Calixtus  III.,  witn  the  name  of  Rus  II.,  Antioch,  church  of,  7 

ib. ;  convokes  the  council  of  Mantua  for  a  Antouinus  Pius,  his  edicts  in  favour  of  the 

crusade  against  the  Turks,  640 ;  an  em-  Christians,  47 

bassy  from  the  East  arrives  at  Rome,  641 ;  -^—  Marcus,  his  strict  persecution  of 

Pius  canonises  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  the  Christians,  47 ;  his  character,  48 

ib.;  discourages  attempts  at  reform  in  the  Apocrisiarii,  papal  envoys,  156 

church,  formerly  advocated  by  him,  642  ;  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicaea,  his  opinions 

recants  his  early  opinions,  ib. ;  his  ezer-  regarding  the  Incarnation,  181 

tions  against  the  Turks,  643 ;  and  dea^  Apostles^  Creed,  27 

ib.  Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  472 

Aptpn,  or  Love  Feasts,  27  Arian  Cootroversy,  90 ;  decided  by  the  ooun* 

Ailly,  Pierre  d*,  cardinal  of  Cambrai,  an  ad-  cil  of  Nice,^  93 

Tocate  for  reform  in  the  church,  549  Arians,  divisions  among  them,  97 ;    Semi- 

Albigeois,  or  Albigenses,  sect  of,  355,  707 ;  Arians,  ib.;  character  of  the  Arians,  102 

Bluet's  error  respecting  them,  705,  note  Arianism,  opposed  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 

Alexander  III.    excommunicates    Frederic  99;  spreads  amoug  the  Goths,  100;  ex- 

Barbarossa,   313;    encourages   learning,  tirpated  from  Spain  by  the  council  of  To- 

314  ledo,  101 

V.  (Peter  of  Candia)  elected  by  the  Arius,  account  of,  90 


council  of  Pisa  in  opposition  to  the  two    Aries,  cardinal  o^  president  of  the  council  of 
antipopes,  529 ;  his  death,  530  Basle,  574 ;  his  death,  636 

VI.  (Roderic  Borgia,  nephew   of    Armenians,  their  negotiations  with  the  pope. 


Calixtus  III.),    his  infamous  character,  after  separating  from  the  Greek  church, 

650 ;  elected  on  the  death  of  Sixtiis  IV.,  628  ;    Leo   expresses  to  Innocent   IV.  a 

651 ;  enters  into  negotiations  with  Baiaset  desire  for  a  re-union  with  the  Latin  church, 

a^;ainst  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  652 ;  629 ;  doctrinal  errors  imputed  to  them  by 

his  donation  of  the  Indies  to  Ferdinand  the  pontifi^  630 

and  Isabella,  ib. ;  its  validity  contested  by  Amolo  of  Brescia,  an  early  reformer,  311; 
the  Portuguese,  653;   he  retires  to  the  put  to  death,  312;  political  as  well  as  re- 
Castle  of  St  Angelo  on  Charles's  entry  ligious  reformer,  71 4,  iio/e 
into  Rome,  ib. ;  is  suspected  of  poisoning  Artemon,  his  heresy,  67 
Zisini,  the  brother  of  Bajazet,  654 ;  his  Ascetics,  364 
death  occasioned' by  a  scheme  of  his  own  Asia,  the  seven  churches  of,  8 
for  poisoning  a  cardinal,  655  Asvlum,practice  of,  697 

Alexandria,  introduction  of  Christianity  at,  Athanasian  Creed,  219 

1 5  Athanasius,  bishop  of  A  lexandria,  account  of, 

Ambrose,  St.,  account  of,  137  95 ;  banished  bv  Constantius,  96 ;  Julian's 

Ammianus  Marcellinos,  account  ofj  119  enmity  to  him,  1 17 

Anchorets,  365  Athens^  progress  of  Christianity  at,  1 1 


Avicnon.  T«nio*»l  of  the  japil  *et  lo,  hj  Cle- 
mrnt  v.,  47B  ;  iloctW  oflha  |U[wl  l>w«r 
at  this  |wiB(l,  4'J.I ;  aue  of  it>  caute*  ibe 
liraBipC*  of  tha  ouiirt  nf  Avignon,  494 

AuKwtui,  St-,  bubop  of  Hijiio,  (i|>l>oH«  IUb 


EraimiB's  nanllel  brttteen  htm  ibi  St. 
Jeramc,  UZ ;    hi<  prirats  lite,   173  i  op- 

IhoH  of  Pclafpi 


UnJ,  lO  1  Jortiifi  bhaticttt  of  lii 

Dai'iet,  ofH''  ol  alllnilMr  miAe  ta  him  by 
Ali!«nc1W  VI ,  fiS': ;  hi«  brolher  Xitini 
dHainv'l  lU  n  hoilai^  hy  Alttanilipr,  nnd 
iiipitcMil  li>  httn  liccD  puUaatd  by  him, 

Baptiini.  >nrt»ili6nt  of,  J7;  effiwey  Im- 
putnl  (u  It,  31 

ftnil.  R..  wehbUhoe  of  C«mim,  iulrviliicta 
monuhum  lala  ItieOrMk  church,  3SS 

BmIi,  BoitBcQor,  Mmi]llrd,SflS;  lit  objtcta, 
bM;  riiDlvutiDUi  withfiii^ituIV.,'Sfl7; 
ill  nrticJea  urTcforiDalion,  ato ;  Rnal  bnncb 
«ilhlh«[<Diit,3rS;  DiepTHiileaKrinliaal 
at  SI.  Augftu,  dvwiia  lo  lll«  pnnllff,  S73 ; 
ijimrtlani  oi  la  the  Ipjntimaty  of  the  cuuo- 
cil,  ib.1  it  dcpoMi  eoKmiitt,  S74i  and 
uleeli  Amadeiu.  Ji'lii' of  9»rov  {Felit  VA 
979 1  ind  dinoItN  itMlf,  in.;  genn^i 
imiicinlci  or  |M«  council  and  that  of  Cua- 
tUncu,  579 

BEghanU,  a  sect  80  called,  S03 


-,  St,,  of  Uureia,  rjUDder  of  an  order 
of  mmikii,  37i  i  itt  ruir,  ib. 

. XU.  attempts  lor^rotmiomeoftlie 

olmsM  in  the  ehiuch  jiml  the  mimasljc 
mitn,  486 

, XIU. (Peter of LuQB,a  SpanUrd) 

elected  on  the  death  of  Clement  Vll  ,521 : 
refuaet  to  accede  Id  the  meuiirea  propoted 
fur  hcaliiiR  the  schilm  in  the  thurch,  ib. ; 
the  French  court  irithdrana  tla  ahedienee, 
933  ;  pernrii  in  aateding  his  atithality  in 
opposition  to  the  deciaion  oTthe  council  of 
Conitancf,  539 ;  be  is  deposed,  541 ;  his 
death  andcharaeler,  543 

B«ne6ces,  foundation  of,  22S 

BentncB-u,  Uraula,  the  Unutioe  nunt  derive 
their  titleftom  her,  441 

B>;ri:ng<-'r,  archdeacon  ot  Ancers,  oppose!  the 
doctrine  Dflraniubirtaniiitioa,  293  ;  twice 
relracla  hia  opinions,  end  again  returns  (q 

Bernard,  St.,  account  of,  325 ;  his  wrllinp, 
3'26;  hi:<  ilitputalion  with  Abelnrd,  33S; 
his  leal  in  support  of  papal aiilhoriiy,329; 
eensiiree  appeal  to  the  see  of  Kome,  331 ; 
declaims  againat  the  degeneracy  of  ibe 
dergfj  »3  I  hii  tbsttettt,  3JM  i  tnl  dlt< 


taclor  of  (he 

ajtaioitUenry  ((bunds  sf  the  Uoricmi 

3iU  1  jircachca  the  lecowl  cniaidet  4U 

Bishapa,  tbeir  office  and  >u1hinityut 
early  cliutch,  23  ;  Ibcir  oppmunoaiiK 
1<il  I  their  gradual  asnuDplinn  of  fM(, 
31G1  tiantlalioa  of  bithupi  pcnMWotr 
the  uioth  centui;,  366 

Uuhemia,  reli)^Dua  insurrection  to,  5W:  * 
of  the   Thaboritei,   599  j     Iha  Ailaia 


religiuus  diawnaioiia,  GOO  t  the  Ciliita^ 
ib. ;  renewal  of  the  war,  601  ;  ifce  lA* 
en  cunecite  most  of  their  clsimi  t;  9l 
coiniiact  of  Iftlao,  COS ;  fbepu^rtfMk 
Dgreetotlie  codcotdal,  ib. ;  FoeEbnilt. 
rofcdbjfsul  tl.,  603;  »ectufther°y 
BielbRD,  ib.;  the  schUniaUaaf  BtW 
infiud  to  enter  iota  auatoavilhtluGnii 

church,  627 
Bon*Tcntiirii,  St,  theotoglcsl  wriiM,  t'i 
Bunirwe  VIII.,hi«  amiiitiaii  and  iiu.J«n 
932;  bia  lumporal  pretentioni,  431;  lap 
claim  lo  Scolfaitd,  ih. ;  his  ditiiiita  ■■! 
Philip  the  Pair  of  ti'ance,  43S  ;  pnHsitt 
•  bull  Bg'aiual  him.  «hich  Ihe  other  ixan, 
436  ;  peraiats  iu  summoning  the  Fhrnd 
clvrgy  to  Hume,  437  ;  his  buH  Cimi 
SaKcian,  ib. ;  he  is  aeiied  by  tht  Ften^ 
439  i  hii  linmilsLT  death,  440 

IX.  CPictro  TopacelliJ  elertrf  ■ 

Ihc  dealh  of  Crtian  Vt.,SISi  liissnra^ 
ib.;  ^rmits  CvloRne  bthI  ifagi!ebm{  Is 
holt]  a  jubilee,  519  ;  promiies  b  retiga  <■  i 
CDudiliun  of  Beoetnct  XIII.  doing  On 
sninv,  t'1'2;  bis  govemmeal,  521;  fm 
ili-Bth,  5^6  I 

Bnr|;ia  Rodrigo.     See  Alexandrr  VI.  ' 

Caisai,  natai-Bl  son  of  the  pnceiip 

quits  the  eedcaiaatical  prDfeBian  lad  b 
made  duke  Valeulino,  e.i4  ;  in  diojmf 

rather,  tl33  (  he  prombles  the  ekdioa  et 
Julius  It.,  657 

fiournt,  council  of,  which  Bies  (he  liUitita 
oftlie  Halticanchnrch,  convoked  l^-  Cbadtl 
VII., 576;  IhePragmBllcSauetionpusd 
by  it,  577 

Biescia,  AuKela  di,  founder  of  (he  UrsiAi 
uuni,  401 

Bruno,  SL,  founds  UiA  order  of  La  Char- 
treuse, 3SI 

Bruys,  Pierre  de,  an  early  reformer,  ml 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Pefrobrussians,biiii>l 
alive,  350 

Burgu^diani,  conTGiied  to  CEuistiaaity,  III, 


Caliatini,  sect  of  refomKra  in  fiahemia.  fitHl 

Calixtus  II.  appoinfa  a  diet  at  Wormi  for 

sedling  the  disputes  regarding  IniettituR, 
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CUumniet  asainst  the  early  Christians,  53 
Cambalu  (Pflun),  lee  ot,  founded  by  Clement 
v.,  699 
~  Canoniiation,  first  instance  of,  641,  note 
_  OuionSy  regular  and  secular,  384 
_  Capueines,  order  of,  396,  note 
'  Cardinals,  college  of.  273 ;  rise  and  promss 
of  their  power,  677;  Muratori*s  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  title,  ib.,  noie ; 
inatitution  of  the  conclave,  678 
Camwlites,  order  of,  393 
Cttteefantnens,  one  of  the  two  classes  of  a 

congregation,  37 
Caihari,  sect  of,  352 
Catharine,  St.,  of  Sienna,  400 ;  her  fanati- 

-  .    dsoA,  491 ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  Gregorr 
^       Xl^ib. ;  supports  the  claims  of  Urban  VI. 

against  Clement  VII.,  516 

-  CeMine  V.  (Pietro  di  Morone),  the  hermit 

jNipe,  succeeds  Nicholas  IV.,  429 ;  his 
^  (Character  and  incapacity,  430 ;  resigns  his 
ofBce,  431 ;  kept  in  prison  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  by  his  successor  Boniface  VII I. ^ 
432 

Celibacy,  38,  noie 

-  ofthe  clergy,  210 

CMarini,  Julian,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  Basle,  refuses  to 
transfer  it  to  Bolocna,  566 ;  his  zeal  for 
reform  in  the  Catholic  church,  568 ;  passes 
OTer  to  the  papal  party,  573  ;  distinguishes 
himself  at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  621 1 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  625,  note 

Charlemagne,  his  liberality  to  the  church, 
164 ;  his  Capitulary  for  the  reform  of  the 
clergy,  165;  extends  their  jurisdiction, 
222 ;  corrects  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
264 

Charles  Martel,  his  victory  over  the  Saracens, 
147 

■  the  Bald  dispossesses  his  brother  Lo- 

thaire,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  245;  Adrian  II.  endea- 
Irours  to  exclude  him  from  his  succession, 
246 

VIII.  of  France,  alliance   against 


and  its  alliance  with  the  state,  81 ;  abuses 
in  the  church  in  latter  times,  480 

Circumcellions,  168 

Cistercian  order  of  monks,  330 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  a  reformer  in  the 
ninth  century,  268 

Clement  V.,  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  him  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  477  ;  removes  the  papal  see  to  Avig- 
non, 478 ;  appoints  a  council  at  Vienne  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Templars, 
ib. ;  his  death  and  wealth,  481,  note 

-^— ^  VI.  shortens  the  period  of  the  Ju- 
bilee to  fifty  years,  487 ;  his  quarrels  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  488 ;  his  profligate  cha- 
racter, 469 

VII.  elected  at  t*ondiby  the  cardi. 


him  between  Alexander  VI.  and  Bajazet, 
652 ;  he  enters  Rome,  653 ;  does  homage 
to  Alexander,  ib. ;  Savonarola*s  interview 
with  him,  715 

Chartreuse,  or  Carthaiian  order,  381 

Christians,  the  early,  their  unpopularity,  and 
the  calumnies  and  charges  against  them, 
52,  &c. 

Chrysostom,  St.  John,  account  of,  138 ;  his 
doctrine,  140 

Church,  difference  between  Eastern  and 
Western,  1 58 ;  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  193 ;  the  Ante-Nicene 
church,  199 ;  the  church  in  connexion  with 
the  state,  214;  its  internal  administration, 
216  ;  general  benefits  derived  from  the 
church,  232.     See  Human  Catholic  church. 

Church  government,  20;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  35  ;  ditto  fourth  ditto, 
79 ;  alterations  in  it  under  ConstantinCi 


nals,  in  opposition  to  Urban  VI.,  514 ; 
acknowledged  in  France,  515;  his  death, 
520 

Clergy,  origin  of  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  laity,  22;  Charlemagne's 
reform  of  the  clergy,  165;  jurisdiction  of 
the  clergy,  221 ;  extended  by  Charlemagne, 
222 ;  condition  and  morals  in  the  nmth 
century,  319;  their  general  immorality, 
696 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  converted  to 
Christianity,  120 

Cluni,  monaittic  order  of,  founded,  380 

CcBnobites,  367 

Communion,  the  cup  forbidden  to  the  laity, 
691 

Community  of  property  among  the  early 
Christians  doubtful,  2  j 

Conclave,  the,  institution  of,  678 

Concubinage  of  the  clergy,  696 

Confession  introduced  by  St«  Leo,  126; 
established,  267,  348 

Constance,  council  of,  convoked  by  John 
XXI II.  to  settle  the  schism  in  the  church 
and  papacy,  532 ;  it  declares  for  the  cession 
ofthe  three  popes,  535  ;  further  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  council,  553  ;  it 
appoints  a  college  of  reform,  554 ;  it  is 
dissolved,  5fi3 

Constantine  the  Great.  76;  his  character, 
78 ;  constitution  of  the  church  in  his  time, 
79;  alterations  introduced  into  it,  81 ;  hit 
division  of  its  administration,  82 ;  state  of 
Christianity  and  paganism  in  his  reign, 
105;  his  edict  of  toleration,  106 

Cunstantius  patronises  Arianism,  95 ;  ro* 
moves  Atnanasius,  96;  convokes  the 
council  of  Rimini,  98 

Controversies,  religious,  their  origin,  89 

Corinth,  establishment  of  Christianity  at,  1 1 

Councils  and  Synods,  origin  of,  24 

,    Nice,    91;    second     ditto,    188; 

Rimini,  98 ;  Constantinople,  99  ;  Chalce- 
don,  125 ;  fourth  council  of  Carthage, 
130;  Toledo,  159;  Placentia,  303 ;  Cler- 
mont, 304  ;  the  first  Lateran,  310;  Vienne^ 
479;  Constance,  532  ;  Ferrara,  573 
-,  general,  remarks  on,  189 


Creeds,  26 ;  the  Apostles*  Cxeed|  27 
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CroBS,  sign  of,  eflBcacy  imputed  to,  33 

— —  inscription  of  the  true,  pretended  to  be 
found  at  Rome,  695 

Crusades,  origin  of,  304 ;  account  of,  452 ; 
St.  Bernard  preaches  the  second  crusade, 
453;  subsequent  crusades,  454;  those  of 
St  Lewis,  455 ;  causes  of  the  crusades, 
456 ;  favoured  by  the  superstitious  seal  of 
the  times,  459 ;  objects  of  the  first  crusade, 
460 ;  of  the  others,  ib. ;  policy  of  the  poi)es 
in  regard  to  them,  461;  decline  of  the 
crusading  spirit,  462 ;  effi.'cts  of  the  cm- 
sades,  463 ;  privileges  of  crusades,  ib , 
note;  the  crusades  productive  of  intole- 
ranee,  465 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  35 ;  his  zeal  in 
behalf  of  episcopal  power,  36 ;  his  mar' 
tyrdom,  50 

Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  182 

Dssmoniacs,  204 

DamascenuB,  John,  last  of  the  Greek  Others, 
191 

Dancers,  sect  of,  in  Belgium,  546 

Dauphin^,  protestants  in,  707,  note 

Deacons,  their  office,  22 

Dead,  prayers  for,  first  introduced,  38 

Decretal?),  papal,  467;  Gratiau's  collection 
of,  468  ;  tt^t  of  Circa,  bishop  of  Faenza, 
ib.,  and  of  Gregory  IX.,  ib. 

,  the  false,  223,  286 ;  rejected  by 

the  Greek  church,  612 

Denmark,  Christianity  introduced  into,  in 
the  ninth  centur}-,  269 

Diocletian,  his  persecution,  5 1 

Diuoysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  his  epistles,  12 

Docetee,  sect  of,  64 

Dominic,  St.,  388 

Dominicans,  390,  391 ;  their  dispute  with 
the  university  of  Paris,  ib. 

Douationof  Constautine,the  forgery  so  called, 
224 

Donatists,  the,  167  ;  persecuted  by  Const ans, 
168 ;  their  influence  lessened  by  Augus- 
tin,  ib.;  decision  against  them  by  the  con- 
ference of  Carthage,  1G9;  their  doctrine, 
ib. ;  frequency  of  suicide  among  them,  170 

Double  procession,  the,  account  of,  196 

Dulcinus,  his  heresy,  503 ;  and  death,  504 

Easter,  disputes  respecting  the  celebration  of, 

14 
Ebionites,  their  doctrines,  65 
Eclectics,  sect  of,  39 

Kducation  and  theological  learning,  316 
Ecclesiastical  property,  335 
Egypt,  monks  of,  365 

Election,  papal,  independence  of,  237 ;  regu- 
lations regarding,  passed  by  the  second 
council  of  Lyons,  427 
Eligius,  St.,  bishop  of  Noyon,  specimen  of  his 

sermons,  298 
Encratites,  sect  o(,  64 

England,  Christiamly  \\\broA\xcfe^  \w\.o,  Wi\ 
ppiritual  jvucumUc^ou  itv,  ^"^^  note 


Ephesus,  church  of,  S ;  council  of,  182 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  SaUmis,  105 

Episcopal  f?ovemment,  earliest  form  o^  23 

Erasmus,  717 

Eucharist,  sacraument  of,  27 

Euchites,  a  sect  of  mystics  in  the  GnA 
chiuxh,  608 

Eugenius  IV.  succeeds  Martin  V.,  565 ;  la 
character,  ib. ;  his  disputes  with  the  oho- 
cil  of  Basle,  567  ;   the   intrigues  of  la 

9  legate  to  thwart  its  measures  for  re£m, 

572  ;  he  appoints    a  council  at  Faran, 

573  ;  is  deposed  by  that  of  Basle,  575 
Eusebius,  accoimt  of,  86 

Eutyches,    opposes    Nestorius,    184 ;   coo- 

demned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  ib. 
Exorcism,  203 

Fathers,  the  apostolical,  71 

Felix  V.(Amadeus,  dukie  of  Savoy)  elected  « 

the  deposition  of  Eugenius  IV.  l»y  the  cons' 

cil  of  Basle,  575  ;  but  resigns  after  tbe 

election  of  Nicholas  V.,  ib. 
Ferrara,  council  of,  convoked  by  Eugesms 

IV.  in  opposition  to  that  of  Basle,  573 ; 

deputies  from  the  Greek  church  arrive  to 

seUle    the   diflRsrences    between  the  tvo 

churches,  621 
Festivals,  the  two  first,  26 
Flagellants,  the,    account    of,    504;   eiefcl 

thousand  massacred  by  the  Teutonic  onkr, 

505 
Forgeries,  religious,  38,  204 
France,  Christianity  introduced  into,  14 
Francis,  St.,  of  Assisi,  founder  of  the  Frtft- 

ciscan  order,  389 ;  his  stifFmata,  693 
Franciscans,    order    of,    389;     di»senkio&s 

among  them,  392 
Frederic  Barbarossa,   his    jealousy  of  tke 

papal  authority,  312 ;  sets  up  tlic  antipjje 

Octavian,  313 
'  II.  engages  to  make  a  crusade,  415; 

his  letter  to  Henry   III.  of  Euglaud,  ac- 
cusing the  Roman  see  of  rajnicity,  416; 

procee<ls  to  Palestine,    417;    deposed  bj 

Innocent  IV.,  his  former  adherent,  419; 

his  death  and  character,  ib. 
Frisingensis,  Otlio,   introduces  the  scholsiiic 

method  into  Germany,  471,  no/e 

Gallican  church,  its  independence  founddii 
by  Lewis  IX.,  450 

Germany,  progress  of  Christianity  io,  144; 
the  abust^s  of  the  church  particularly  dis- 
played in,  718 

Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Parts, 
exposes  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  550 ;  at- 
tacks the  decretals,  &c.,  553;  exhort*  to 
severity  against  the  Bohemian  schisnutirs 
589,  note 

Gladiatorial  games  abolished  by  Honoiius, 
116  ' 

Gnosticism,  61 

Qittf»\;\'».^  iWr  doctrines,  62 
Q^\^'t^t^<:x&;ts^^^YSAss\>a^a^^  •  tried  befflit 
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doBpeli  the  Eternal,  aecoont  of  the  work  so 

called,  507 
Goths,  early  converts  to  Ghristiamty,  120 
Oratian,  his  collection  of  decretals,  467 
Gbneek  church,  its  history  after  its  separation 
from  the  Latin,  604 ;  persecution  against 
the  Paulicians,  605 ;  heresies  imputed  to 
them,  606 ;  prevalence  of  mystici&m  in  the 
east,  607  ;  Euchites,  or  Messalians,  608 ; 
Hesychasts,  or  Quietists,  609  ;  the  sect  of 
Bogomilcs  founded  by  Basilius,  610 ;  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
church,  611;  the  reverence  of  the  former 
for  antiquity,  613  ;  dominion  of  the  Latins 
in  Constantinople,  614;  the  Latin  com- 
munion established  there,  615  ;  the  chief 
of  the  Greek  church  retire  to  Nice,  616; 
Latin  mission  to  Nice,  617 
Ovegory  Nazianxen,  136 
■'    ■         the  Great,  149 ;  Jortin's  character 
of  him,  ib.,  note ;  maintains  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  151,  212;  his  reverence  for 
Telics,  152 ;  canon  of  the  mass  instituted 
by  him,  153 

VIL  (see  HUdebranJ)  interdicU  the 


marriage  of  the  clergy,  277,  and  simony, 
278 ;  excommunicates  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.,  281 ;  his  temporal  usurpations,  283  ; 
his  objects  in  the  internal  administration 
of  the  church,  ^86 ;  avails  himself  of  the 
false  decretals,  ib. ;  his  double  scheme  of 
universal  dominion,  287;  liberated  from 
Henry,  who  enters  Rome,  by  Robert  Gui^ 
card,  288 ;  dies  at  Salerno,  289  ;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  the  Latin  liturgy  established 
by  him,  295 

IX.,  his  splendid  coronation,  415; 


excommunicates  Frederic  IL  for  not  pro- 
ceeding to  his  crusades,  416  ;  persists  in 
persecuting  him,  417 

X. elected  while  in  Palestine,  425 ; 


endeavours   to  reconcile  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church,  426;  his  death,  427 

XL,  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  sent  on 


a  mission  to  him,  491 ;  violence  of  the 
populace,  and  of  party  in  conclave  after  his 
death,  510 

XIL,  Augelo  Corrario,  tittdar  pa- 


triarch  of  Constantinople,  succeeds  Inno- 
cent VII.,  527 ;  refuses  to  heal  the  schism 
in  the  church,  caused  by  the  pretensions 
'  of  the  antipopes,  ib. ;  the  cardinals  con- 
voke the  council  of  Pisa,  528 ;  and  elect 
Alexander  v.,  529 

Hale,  Albert,  the  irrefragable  doctor,  473, 
note 

Henricians,  the  sect  of,  350 

Henry  IV.,  emperor,  calls  a  council  at  Worms, 
which  deposes  Gregory  VIL,  280  ;  is  ex- 
communicated by  him,  281 ;  does  penance 
at  Canossa,  ib. ;  elects  an  antipope,  Clement 
III.,  288;  enters  Rome,  but  is  expelled 

•  by  the  Normans,  ib. ;  his  mbfortunes  and 
death,  305 


Henry  V.,  son  of  the  preceding,  quarrels 
with  Paschal  II.,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
307 

Heresy,  origin  of  the  term,  581 

Heretics,  early,  their  numbers,  59  ;  three 
classes  of,  61 ;  various  heretical  sects  in 
the  twelfth  century,  350 ;  treatment  of 
heretics,  709  ;  canon  of  the  fourth  Late- 
ran  council  against,  ib. 

Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  order  of,  393 

Hesychasts,  or  Quietists,  sect  of,  in  Greece, 
609 

Hierapolis,  bishops  of,  9 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  105 

Hildebrand,  a  monk  of  Cluni,  carried  to 
Rome  by  Leo  IX.,  272 ;  his  poliqr  for  ex- 
tending the  papal  power,  275 ;  succeeds 
Alexander  1 1.,  276.    See  Gregory  VII 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  asserts  the 
independence  of  the  church  against  Lewis 
III.,  247  ;  his  character,  252 

Honorius,  gladiatorial  games  abolished  by, 
116 

III.,  415 

Host,  elevation  of  the,  691 

Hungary,  Christianity  first  introduced  into^ 

Huss,  John,  account  of,  585  ;  summoned 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  586 ;  his 
opinions  and  attachment  to  those  of  Widif, 
ib. ;  imprisoned  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, 590;  accused,  591;  his  trial; 
592 ;  condemnation,  593 ;  and  execution, 
595 

Iconoclasts,  188 

Ignatius,  St.,  bishop  of  Antioch,  7;  his 
epistle  to  the  Smymians,  8 ;  his  writings,  72 

Ima^s,  use  of,  151 ;  controversy  on,  187  ; 
edict  of  Constantino  Copronymus  against, 
188;  restored  by  the  empress  Irene,  ib.; 
the  emperor  Michael  attempts  to  discard 
them,  190 ;  their  worship  restored  by 
Theodora,  191 

Immorality,  general,  of  the  clergy,  696 

Incarnation,  the,  controversy  on,  181 

Indulgence,  plenary,  traific  in,  466 

adopted  by  Boniface  IX.,  518  ;  re- 
marks on,  674 

Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  673 

Innocent  III.,  his  pontificate,  335  ;  lays 
France  under  interdict,  for  Philippe  An- 
guste  refusing  to  take  back  his  divorced 
bride,  343  ;  excommunicates  the  English 
king,  John,  345  ;  imposes  the  Saladin  tax, 
346 ;  convokes  the  fourth  Laterau  council, 
347 ;  urges  Simon  de  Montfort  against 
the  heretics,  358 ;  his  death  and  character, 
359  ;  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  crusades, 
46 1 ;  his  apprehension  of  the  mystics,  708 

IV.,  excommunicates  and  deposes 

Frederic  II.  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  4 18; 
his  conduct,  422 ;  and  character,  424 ; 
establishes  the  Inquisition  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  447 
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Inooccnl  VI.,  hi>  di>(iul<  with  tbo  Germut 

VIII.  •mwwda  Sotul  IV.,  64!): 

vioUlct    Ihu    eDgngemcati  miulit   at  hi* 

vlnrU'iii,   ib. ;    p«i)lou9  hu    iUvfjHimilc 

duldnn  OB  (he  A[M»talical  tteoiury,  ih. ; 

■iiKrpd*il  bj  Alnuder  VI., 6^0 
Tnqouition,  the,  i*b  ;  Om  title  oT  lDqui«ton 

inl  ^rta  to  tho  emiuuiEi  i)f  lanocent 

III.,  446 
luterdida,  luipal,  343,  noh 
lAtolennM  of  the  ukdnil  Boinans,  43 
luvnTituic,    £79 1   riiflil   of,  i^xturted    rrom 

J-Bwh*!  11.  by  Hiiaj  v.,  307 ;  eondu- 

■iiiQ  uf  the  ^uunh  ngoKling  it,  306 
Iruiumi*,  bulu^  of  Lf  ana,  account  oS,  73 

Juiwi,  HI.,  fini  hiihn|i  of  JsruwLleffi,  b 
J«R>iiif,  Sl.anuuat  uf,  141 ;  Kruiuus's  pa- 
nllol  botTDen   him   and   St.  Augu>tin«, 


Jcnikalum,  Ihu  Lulip  IdDf^oni  o^  ti  13 

^^^^^—  cburch  of,  H 

John  XXII.,  >a«Hrd*  Clement  V.,  atta  i 


UjiM  uf  two  yeaia,  481 
mjiarity,  482;  he  eib 


Koighl)  of  ihQ  Order  of  IbeVufin,  tS7.  t» 

LictuDtius,  his  cbatactei  as  a  vcHn,  I.£ 
LaillivT,  John,  a  mSonanc,  Lii  diijOtUia 

with  the  SnrboBtie,  713 
Lalersn  councili,  335  ;  tlie  feoiK.  2II;  b 

fiflb  CDnvokct]  by  Julius  IL,6CI; ' 

(loaiofreformiktion,  G6I ;  itidecRe. 

the  pRM,  6«2  ;  the  counal  diwln^  IM 
Lay  fanlhrea  io  mooaatitiics,  i  nititrtMi  ^ 

382 
Learning,  iitate  ol^  an«i  the  «it»DBa]  > 

the  »«afcin  empire,  313 
Leo  the  Gtvat,  124  ;  ioUodutes  pnatt^ 


Ae^  Ci 

JuUua  II.,  (J6I ;  his  decree  aaainii  Iki 
pnu,  662;  he  kbolithes  Ibe  Ffi^iitfi 
Sanction,  ib.  ;  dotfiwiition  of  A<  uani 
coUwe,  (iCa  :  Leo^  unfitneu  £)rtteanui( 
the  refumalion,  720 
Lewis  the  Meek,  dcpoaed  by  hit  wck,  id 
aubjecled  to  iinioiiiiuic 
nance,  244 


ejm, 


wiih  Louii  of  Baviriii. ri  -  -      -  - 

pojre,  Nicholaa  V.,  4B3  ;  Jotia  formally 
ebariMd  with  hcmnr,  bj  the  uacnbly  of 
Milan.  434;  Mi  deat(i,48& 

XXIII..  (Ballaiar    Coaa)   succeed, 

Alexander  v.,  530  i  couwati  Id  a  cuundl 
for  deciding  the  uhism  in  the  church,  A3I ; 
antl  abdicates,  535;  eacupifR  train  Con- 
fiance,  536  j  is  given  U|i  by  the  dulie  of 
Auktris,  537;  is  depoeed,  MS;  acknow- 
bdgei  Martin  V..  544  ;  his  character,  543 

Joitin,  hii  chaneler  of  St.  Austin,  1 44,  unit ; 
of  Giegoiy  the  Great,  149,  ditto 

Jofininn,  his  atlempt  to  reforni  moiioitic 
a.<cetici«n,  175 

Jubilee,  initimtion  of  the,  *6T 

Julian  the  Apostate,  107  j  hit  effbrtt  to  re- 
■toie  paganitm,  108 ;  and  to  reform  it, 
109;  attemi^lB  to  lebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  110;  his  writings,  117 

Julius  II.,  (Julian  della  Rovera)  a  candidate 
for  the  papal  novn,  with  Kodetic  BoTiria, 
651 ;  attaches  himself  ti  Charles  Vlll., 
633,-  succeeds  Pius  III.,  657  ;  his  mih- 
tary  character,  ib. ,'  hie  patronage  uf  the 
arts,  659;  he  excommunicates  a  council 


die*,  ib.;  his  character  and  policy,  669 
Justin  Hai^,  72 
Justinian,  account  of,  126  ;  his  edict  ogaini 

the  schools  at  Athens,  132 


oiieinal  crown  ol 
444;  canonised 


oftheHotpitaltSSe 


btaoftheHotpi 


by  Boniface  Vlll,  4*1 

^louiuun,  UI9  aiHuu^'  for  paigoniim,  1 14,*^ 

Litei^un.',  declinv  of,  1:^^;  the  de^  iA»' 

dictAl  from  sKulu  Utei«tui«,  13^;  «« 

of  learalns  before  the  tcntli  centuiy,  % 

Christian,  in  the  third  c«ntii^ ,  tf, 

theological,  Ihrev  mcu  at,  323 

Liturgv,  the  Latin,  eitaUished  by  Unaolf    ^ 

Vir,M95 
Lotlarda,  their  ori^n  and  opiuians,  f>02,  iai- 

lible  doctrines  imputed  to  tliem,  ib.,  mU 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  tiii   coatest  with  Job 

XXII,,  against  whom  be  Mta  up  ano^ 

pope,  4B3  ;  his  diapulesvith  OaneatVli 

4SS ;   pationiies  the  eoenuea  of  p«>a(Ti 

9U0 
Lfons,  iint  council  of.  depmei  Firdsic  II. 

41^ ',  ^-cund  ditto,  426  ;  law  TE^rectiog  ite 

eleclioti  of  poj^es,  427 
second  council  for  reconciling  the  GoA 

and  Latin  church»,  6l!j 
Luciau,  hii  account  of  the  eadj  ChcBliiBii 


Mahomet,  his  conquests,  145 
Manes,  his  lyitem,  708,  sole 
Uaotua,  council  of,  convened  by  Hni  Jl^tt 

form  a  crusade  Bgainat  the  ^trka,  t4t 
ManuBcripti,  scardt*  of,  in  the  middk  aM 

321 
Mark,  St.,  pre«cbe*  >i  Alenndna,  15 
Horonites,  the,  accoont  of,  531 
Uarria^  of  the  cWigj  ptohibiled.  Sit 
Martin,  St,  (^pe)  canied  oftif*  tt  Ol» 
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St^(of1tof)174 

/.,  mnrades  nid  to  be  wovlEed  at  hii 
,  428 

.,  elected  during  ibe  leuion  of  the 
:il  of  Constance,  597  ;  he  eludM  the 
es  of  reform  propoted  by  it,  562 
I,  veneration  for,  114 
anon  of  the,  instituted  by  Gtegoxy  the 
:,  153 

,  private^  690 
:e,  diet  of,  576 

Lorenio   de*,  ezcommunieaied  by 
s  IV.,  647 

Giovaani,  son  of  the  preceding,  made 
lal  by  Innocent  VIII.,  at  the  age  of 
«n,  650,  noie ;  lucceeds  Julius  II., 
e  title  of  Leo  X.,  66 1 
bishop  of  Sardis,  his  works,  9 
ants,  order  of,  398;  their  early  merits, 
ubsequent  degeneracy,  394  ;  dispute 
igland  between  them  and  the  clergy, 
>/e  ;  their  contest  with  the  cur^s  about 
ssioD,  508 

)Utans,  decline  of  their  power,  160 
ium,  opinions  regar^ng,  40 ;  general 
tation   off   in    the   tenth    century, 

!8,  order  of,  ibnnded  by  Francisco  of 
I,  and  confirmed  by  Sixtus  IV.,  648 
es,  or  FVatricelli,  the,  condemned  by 

XXII.  as  heretics,  498;  persecuted 
e  Inquisition,  499 

8,  pretended,  19,  note;  remarks  on 
essation  of  miracles,  ib. ;  ditto  false 
:les,  692 

lous  claims  of  the  early  church,  19 
aries,  the  mendicanto  distinguished 
)9 
lism,  its  origin,  and  progress  in  the 

363;  moxiks  of  Egypt,  365;  of 
I,  368  ;  early  forms  of  monachism, 
character  of  it  in  the  East,  37 1 ;  in- 
ced  in  the  West,  372 ;  its  prevalence 
character  there,  374 ;  account  of  the 
of  St.  Benedict,  375 ;  progress  of  mo- 
.sm  in  the  West,  377 ;  order  of  Cluoi, 
general  remarks  on  monachism,  402 ; 
issive  reformations  in  the  ^tem,  404 ; 
atages  produced  by  it,  406 ;  supersti- 
incouraged  by  it,  411 ;  the  monastic 
"8  gradually  become  dependent  on  the 
,412;  their  wealth,  413;  principles 
)nachism,  698 
telites,  185 

lists,  their  doctrines,  69 
Cassino,  celebrated  monastery  of,  377 
rt,  Simon  de,  commissioned  to  extir- 
the  heretics,  358 

J  of  the  primitive  church,  28 ;  begms 
dine,  36 

,  state  of,  during  the  fourth  and  filth 
tries,  133 

m,   his   garbled   extracts   from  St 
jus,  298 
ism,  preralence  of  in  the  East,  607 ; 


lemarks  on,  700;  ibe  mysiicfl  o{>pose  the 
scholastics,  ib. ;  mysticism  pcevaus  in  tho 
Catholic  church,  708 

Nepotism,  system  of,  638 

Nero,  his  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians, 42 

Nestorianism,  spread  oC,  183 

Neetorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  181 ; 
excommunicated  by  Cyril  and  the  council 
of£phesus,182 

Nice,  council  of,  91 

Nicholas  II.,  elected  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  nobility,  &c.,  273 ;  his  edict  in  re- 
gard to  futuro  elections,  ib. 

III.,  427 

v.,  (Thomas  of  Sarsaua)  elected 

on  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.,  the  deposed 
pope,  and  Felix  V.  resigns^  575 ;  his  pa* 
tronage  of  literature  and  the  aits,  634  ; 
fiouniu  the  Vatican  library,  ib. ;  makes  a 
concordat  with  the  German  church,  635 ; 
his  efforts  to  recover  Constantinople  from 
the  Turks,  636 ;  his  death,  637 

Nogaret,  William  of,  seizes  Boniface  VII L, 
438 

Normans,  converted  to  ChzisUanityi  271 

Novatians,  sect  of,  70 

Nunneries,  institution  of,  attributed  to  St. 
Anthony,  372 

Nuns,  establishmeut  oi^  397  ;  origin  of  the 
name,  398,  note  ,*  their  vow  of  chastity, 
ib. ;  Benedictine  nuns,  399  ;  canonesses, 
400 ;  nuns  of  the  hospital,  ib. :  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  ib. ;  of  St.  Dominic,  ib. ;  of 
St.  Brigida,  401 ;  UrsuUnes,  ib. 

Olive,  Pierre  d',  his  work  against  the  Romish 
Church,  508 

Orders,  monastic,  St  Benedict,  375 ;  Cluni, 
380  ;  Cistercian,  ib. ;  La  Chartreuse,  381 ; 
St  Dominic,  388;  St.  Francis,  389 

military,  385  ;  knights  of  the  hospital, 

386 ;  Templars,  387  ;  Teutonic  order,  ib. 

Ordination,  rite  of,  in  the  early  church,  23, 
note 

Origen,  account  of,  33  ;  his  theological  sys- 
tem, 34 

Osma,  Peter  of,  a  Spanish  reformer,  714,  mie 

Otho  the  Great,  reassumcs  the  imperial  au- 
thority in  regard  to  papal  elections,  238 ; 
bestows  ecclesiastical  investiture,  279 

Paganism,  its  decline  and  fall,  105';  Julian's 
attempt  to  revive  it,  109;  a  decisive  blow 
given  to  it  by  Theodosius's  edict,  113 ;  its 
extinction,  116;  its  influence  on  Chris- 
tianity, 212 

Papacy,  elements  of,  154;  the  papal  prin- 
ciple, 162 

Papal  power,  mcreasc  of,  223 ;  pretensions 
of  the  popes  for  interfering  with  the  suc- 
cession to  the  imperial  thrune,  248 ;  inter- 
nal usurpation  of  the  Roman  see,  249 

3B2 


Ip  the  Fktr  of  Fnocc,  hU  diaputei  with 
uniFan  VIII.,  43b;  he  bums  the  Pope'a 


,    F«th»in..3ll5i  hi*  diiputo  ^'Ihthe  «m- 

f      iHOt  Il^nry  V.,  306i  made  prisoner  by 

'       Vim,  307 

Fkoltl.fuccMKUnDiII., MS;  di»eHithe 

wu  ■oaiod  th«   Turku   l»  penMiiiiua  of 

tbi  IltiHilH,  ih. :  iliKOuiiigta  liletalun  ai 

d*ngvrDmlo  lh«chuicb.  6t&;  his  dgnlb, 

PulidaiU,  •«ct  et  hmficii  in  Ibe  Grett 
diiueb,  312,  60 1 ;  nuinb«r»  ot  <h*m  in- 
tbami  in  the  nlga  of  Thewlort,  fiOSi 
fhnt  op'niuua,  ib. 

P«l«^ta  conltoTci^,  Uie,  1'G 

PiUgiiU.  occininl  of,  1  ?7 

Fipb,  bi>  danBtinn  to  tho  church,  1G3 

nnwotkiiil  wainat  (Iw  Chndisni :  Ncro'l. 
42;  I>MliUun'i,  4S  I  Trnjaa'artacript  fa- 
TOurable  to  llmtn,  48  j  M«reu»  A  ntoainns's, 
47;  H»««i»',49|  Drdiu',  ib.;  Valerian "n, 
Mj  Diac)irtUD'>,Sl;  indirect  odtuitaj^ 
grUxwRTWCulioai.  S7 

Ptitt,  thi  Loiohuid  theolopol  writer,  471  i 
hi*  liouk  of  Ib«  wDlcncca,  4j't 

PvlroliruMiuii,  folloven  cf  Pisrre  ie  Bruyi, 

35r 
PbiU. 
DuniFan 

boll,  438  canilitiirai  iaiposi-d  by  hii 
CltiDCnl  y.  whow  rledion  hii  faioun, 
477 ;  eaowt  all  the  IVmiiUn  ia  hie  dorei- 
luona  to  b«  ■ritcd,  478  ;  imd  Kieial  to  be 
biirot  alHC  479 

Pholiu)  sHccwdi  Icnitiui  as  pHlriarch  of 
C:o<i!tantiii<'|il>^.  1 97  ;  c1iargt'»  Uih  Bumiiili 
cburch  nith  htr¥a3-,  lb.;  dvpoied  aud  re- 
called, lOB 

Kccoloroini,  .EDcai  Sylfiua,  (Piu«  JI.)  tee 

nigiiaiBgeB,  228,  note,  4]i7. 

Pin,  GDuucil  of,  oonrened  by  the  Caidiaala, 

to  lellle  tbe  •ehUm  in  the  chuiFh,  S2B  ;  it 
decta  Aleiasder  V.,  in  oppofition  to  Beae- 
dictXlII.,  and  Gr^ory  XII.  529;  cha- 
ncier and  reiulti  of  Ihii  aiacnibly,  bi2 

Piue  II.,  «e«  MMiaSjlviiii 

I^us  III.,  elected  aa  >iicceiiDrlo  Aleunder 
VI.,  but  diea  ilmort  immediately  aftei- 
wards,  657 

Flatunici,  new,  lect  of,  39 

Plenary  Indulffence,  466 

Pliny  theyouneer,  hii  account  of  the  early 
CbritHanB,  ID 

Folanil,  Cbristianity  fint  infroduced  into,  270 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  8 

Polytheism,  chiiractct  of,  41  ;  iti  intolerance 
among  the  Bumani,  43 

Pores,  whi'n  they  fJrKt  nsmimed  new  names 
on  Iheir  election,  267 ;  regTilalion*  at  to 
their  election,  273 ;  which  becomes  inde- 
pendent (j  the  imperial  sanrtion,  2T4 

n*iputic  SaaetioD,  the,  patted  ^  the  Coun- 


cil of  Bourg»,A*7 ;  anDolled  and  ^Wmrii 
re-lored  by  Louis  XI,  647  ;  .U>li«Wln 
1*0  X.,  6fi3 


Piucilliaiuiti,the,i;3 

Prophels,  ckn  of  ministen  *o  called,  II 

Frotcilaiititni,  atteropti  to  Unn  it>  D|dDiia 
back  to  Q\t  BiMstolicsl  timet,  70S  ;  nab* 
lorical  pruots  in  Uieit  faieur,  708 

Prorindu  Synods,  35 

Pruwwi,  Christianity  inboduced  into,  lij  1» 
Tciitanie  order,  387 

Put^CBlory,  belief  in,  inculcated  by  Girpm 
the  Great,  151,212;  di«|iutaiioii oa tl ilx 
Couneilot  Fenara,  621 ;  doctrine  dl,iU, 


Raillcrt,  Patehatins,  hi»  doctrine  of  tht  tol 
Vreseace,  357 

Ratramn,  appointed  to  euunina  Ibe  d{ 
of  Radberl,  267 

RefDnc,  collei;[«  of.  appointed  by  ttirectiiB- 
cil  oS  CoatUuce,  S54 

Rcfurmstiou:  atUmpli  al  aelf-reTan 
the   Romisb    church,  543;    f^ocrai  aatf 
plaints  against  abufjcn,  f  '"  "  ""'  '' 

Pij»   Brnwinted.    fbt   men __    . 

552;  orComUace,  ditto,  553;  coUr;^  if 
refonn  appiiintcd  by  it,  554;  fulihii  oC. 
the  plan  of  refom,  557 ;  artidei  of  r^f- 
mation,  559,  571  ;  trstiictiona  upeo  the 
pope,  ib. ;  thii  N:hemG  of  tEbitoiitiia 
eluded  by  Martin  V.,  562;  amaol  of 
Basle,  5b5  ;  its  contes'  with  Ku^^eDiui  1\% 
^67;  ilsiutirletofrefurniati>>D,5rO;gpil 
breach  with  the  pope,  573  ;  lutme  uf  i'l^' 
.llempteJ  liy  flip 


Reform 


/   pap.il 


I  "1  .- 


3li;  John  of  Wet^a,  712;  Wewlus, 
ib.;  Laillier,  713;  Savonaiult,  7U; 
Reucblio,  717;  Erannua,  ib. 

Rcdici,  superttitiouB  reverence  for,  152 

Reuehlia  a  reformer,  7 1 7 

Revenues  of  the  church,  224 

Riario,  Pietro,  farourite   nephew  of  Saim 
IV.,  hit  prodigality,  648 

Roman  people,  their  character  in  the  nuUlt 
ages,  338 

Roman  Catholic  church,  ill  power  and  co» 
ititution,  668  ;  aecular  Buthority  of  tb* 
popet,670  ;  ipirilual  lupremaCT  afBonM, 
670;  infallibility  ot  the  pope,  673;  bit 
ditpeniing  power,  674  ;  penance  and  po- 
gatory,  ib. ;  claims  of  the  popes  to  uniTO^ 
sal  tempord  supremacy,  675 ;  the  caidicilt 
and  condaie,  677;  lelatiTe  power  of  thi ' 
caidiuatt  and  the  pope,  679;  i;Encrtt 
councils,  ib. ;  Tariaus  causet  of  the  inlt- 
ence  of  Romanism,  680;  policy  of  ibe  Vf 
tican,  632 ;  mediatonsl  character  U  thi 
Romish  priesthood,  684  ;  power  aiiiiDg  tB 
the  church  from  a  plebeian  order  of  clngy, 
685;   doctrinn   of  llw  Romiih  choieV 
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-   668;  penance,  687;  indulgences,  ib. ;  pur-  TertulUan,  account  of,  34 
ntoTT,  688 ;  disdj^ine  and  morali,  696 ;  Teutonic  order,  the,  387 
Denents  conferred  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Theodoret,  ecclesiastical  historian,  104 
church,  697  Theodosius  the  Great,  his  edict  againtit  pa- 
Rome,  persecutions  at,  under  Nero,  12;  em-  ganism,  113  ;   compelled  by  St.  Ambrose 

perors  favourable  to  Christianity,  33,  note  to  perform  penance,  138 

Bonie,  church  of,  authority  early  claimed  by.  Theological  writem,  470 

33 ;  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  authority  Tberapeuts  or  EsseneK,  463 

of  the  Roman  see,  2 1 7  ThomUig  and  Scoiittt,  47 A 

Runia,  Christianity  first  introduced  into,  270  Tithes,  239 ;  the  first  legally  established  by 

Charlemagne,  231 ;  their  pajnnent  not  uni- 

Sabellius,  his  heresy,  68  versally  enforced  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth 

Saccas,  Ammonius,  founder  of  the  Eclectics  century,  332 

or  new  Platonics,  39  Toledo,  councils  of,  159 

Sacraments  of  the  primitive  church,  27  Toulouse,  councils  of,  358 

Sala^n  tax,  the,  imposed  by  Innocent  III.  Transubstantiation,    Radbert's  doctrine    of, 

on  church  nroperty,  346  257;  ojpposed  by  Bercnger,  295  ;  the  doc- 

Sarabaites,  a  Kind  of  oriental  monks,  368  trine  of,  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.,  348 

Saracens,  their  conquests,  146  Truce  of  God,  697 

Savonarola,  Jerome,  Itolian  reformer,  714 ;  Turks,  exertions  of  Pius  Il.against,  643;  and 

his  interview  with  Charles  VIII.  715 ;  and  of  other  popes,  666 
execution,  717 

Schism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  ac-  Ulphilas,  bishop,  spreads  the  tenets  of  Arian- 

count  of,  509  ism  among  the  Goths,  100,  120 

Schools,  Christian,  26  United  Brethren,  sect  in  Bohemia,  663 

Sootus,  John,  appointed  to  examine  the  opi-  University  of  Paris,  469 ;  it  condemns  Ans- 

nions  of  Radbert,  257  totle's  metaphysical  works,  472 ;  its  pro- 

Scotus,  John  Duns,  474  jects  for  healing  the  schism  in  the  church, 

Scriptures,    the    reading  them  prohibited,  519 

692  Urban  II.,  303 

Semi-Arians,  97  Urban  V.  restores  the  papal  residence  from 

Semi-Pelagians,  180  Avignon  to  Rome,  490 

Sigismond,   recommended    as    emperor  by  Urban  VI.,  archbishop  of  Bari,  his  election, 

John  XXIII.,  531 ;  he  appoints  Constance  512 ;  arraigns  the  bishops  for  their  miscon- 

as  the  place  for  a  council  to  decide  the  duct,  513 ;  the  cardinals  cancel  his  elec- 

schism  in  the  papal  see,  and  on  the  two  tion,    514;   his    cause    espoused  by   St. 

antipopes,ib.;  his  character,  534;  opposes  Catherine  of  Sienna,  516;   imprisons  six 

John's  interest,  535  cardinals,  517;  dies  at  Rome,  5 1 8 

Simon  Magus,  the  heresiarch,  63  Ursidine  Nuns,  401 
Simony,  edict  against,  278 

Sixtus   IV.  succeeds   Paul  II.,  646;  lajrs  Valentinian  I.,  112 

Florence  under  interdict,  and  excommuni-  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  353;  crimes  alleged 

cates  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  647 ;  his  nepo-  against  them  by  Rainer,  354,  355,  note ; 

tism,  ib.;  confirms  the  order  of  Minimes,  account  of  them,  707;   persecutions,  71o', 

648 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  and  death,  649  note 

Socrates,  the  historian,  104  Venturius  of  Bergamo,  founder  of  a  sect  of 

Sorbonne,  Robert  de,  470  fanatics,  541 

Sozomen,  Hermias,  104  Vienne,  council  of,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
Spiritual  courts,  their  jurisdiction,  337,  note  duct  of  the  Templars,  &c.,  479 
— —  in  Enghind,  682,  note  Vigilantius,boldly  mveighs  against  the  super- 
Sylvester  II.,  his  encouragement  of  learning,  stitious  practices  of  the  church,  176 
263 ;    originates  the  scheme  of  the  cm-  Virgin,  office  instituted  to  the,  694 
sades,  304. 
Symeon  the  Stylite,  123  Waldenses,  the,  account  of  that  sect,  353  ^ 
Synesius,    a     platonic    philosopher,   made  Waldus,  Peter,  account  of,  353;  his  death, 

bishop,  115,  note  356 

Sylvius,  ^neas.    See  JEneoB  Wesalia,  John  of,  a  reformer,  account  of,  712 

Wesselus,  John,  a  reformer,  712 ;  designated 

Tartary,  Christianity  introduced  into,  145  the  forerunner  of  Luther,  ib. 

Tatian  founds  the  sect  of  the  Eucratites,  64  White  Penitents,  a  sect  of  religious  enthusi- 

Templars,  knights,  387 ;  council  appointed  asts,  547 

by  Clement  V.,  to  iuquire  into  their  con-  Wicliff,  John,  account  of,  582 ;  his  bones 
duct,  478 ;  Philip  the  Fair  causes  all  in  his  dug  up  by  order  of  the  council  of  Con- 
dominions  to  be  seized,  ib.;  their  probable  stance,  584;  his  oninions,  ib. ;  his  doc- 
innocence,  479  trinei  carried  into  Bohemia,  585 
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